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. this  Harthouhr: metirg of inſtruction is by re” ated Hiſtorical 3 


x, 
The ſtudy and practice of this noble ſeience always was, and how Int thought worthy the ———— 


bf the firſt claſs of mankind : it is eſteemed one of the principal qualifications of polite literature, _ 8 
 kecording to the knowledge in, or want of it, education is Woe r lefs complete. . [a - 


But why! ſhould Geography be cated. a ſtudy ? — It is nothihg tote than to read and remember 


ad. 


"The 0 is divided into four « quarters, which by forte geographers are called Europe, A. 


Africa, and America; but we have ned firſt of Aa. for Teveral Anon, which are given under 
that head in the Syſtem itſelf. 


viz. 1. A Comnent:- 2. A 
hmus. 6. An Ocean. 8 
Te Arſt five of which are Long A 


Theſe four quarters are again fubdivided into ten nominal nl parts, 
fand. 3. A Promontory, or Cape. 4. A Peninſula. It 
ake. 8. A Bay. 9. A Gulph: and, 10. A Streight. 


anſwer to the other five ports of e by correſpondling nee as follows: „ 


ann . | | | 'Warzr. | 9 LAY 
1% A Continent is a large tract, or vaſt ex- I. An Fro % Sea, is a large extent or col. 
tent of main land, 'not ſeparated by any ocean. lection of waters, free from land; ſuch as che 


Thus Europe, Aſia, Aﬀricay Tee. are Conti- Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 5 Indian Ocenn, 
nents. &c. 


2. An iſland is a tract of land Atrounded with 2. A Like 15 4 tract of water ſurrounds by 


water, as Great Britain, Ireland, Madagaſcar, land; as the lake of Genes che Dead en the 
875 45 Calpfnn $ Sea, &c. 
u Promontory, or Cape, is a portion or part 3. A Bay is a portion or part of the ſea run« - 


of Jand running far into the . ſea, as Cape Verde, ning far up the main land; as the Bay of Biſcay, 
Cape of Good Rar &c, * 15 Ray of Siam, &c. | 


Lins, 


h of days and nights, ce | 
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Of the. Division of Lavy and. Warts. Von . 
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oi with its 3 220 moon; Im ELF 
poling it to be flat, others in the Fin of a cylinder ; but it is — from the appearances of all 

e of nature, ſuch as the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and particu. 

" in the obſervation of the eclipſes, that the earth is nearly ſpherical, 'becauſe the ſhadow of the 


moon caſt upon its ſurface” is en ring which would not be were it not a Fi ee wy for,, 
uygens, and. other. "the- - | 


ic to it beg os 
there flatted alittle, and therefore is not a true geometrical ſphere, but rather an oblate of co ng Ws 
The diameter of the earth is about 7964 miles, (commonly expreſſed 8000) its circumference i is N 
ſquare miles about 25020, and its magnitude or ſolidity in cubic: miles about 199, 20, 2 Ro 
3 or daily motion round its own axis from weſt to eaſt is about twenty-three hours hs f e 
by (cen Expramd rwenty four Hours): and ie e otto vr Penesteal ume 2 
the fun is nearly three hundred and fixty five days fix hours nine minutes, or a year : the circum- 
ference of her orbit is nearly 508, 939, 200 miles; ſa that its daily motion round the ſyn is about 1 
1,394,353 miles, her hourly motion abGut 58,098 miles, and the hourly motion round its own a | 


5 
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4 A Peainſolais a pare oy SITTER NE n 


| almoſt ſurrounded wich water, ſave only. a nar- ocean. almoſt 1 0 ded wich 
toi part or neck of land which ties or unt 154 


ties irt ſtreight or narrow, gut of Water by whit 
: acontinent 3 as Africa . 1 utland, Ke. . communication-.with the ocean, .. as. the G 


. 


D 
@& 


1 the Mediterrancan _ Re. 
25 * nan, ke ke. e dee 1 
| 4 4 farther Deeriptin 7 the Gs OBE * the E ARTH, with the 1 Cir To 1 
on” ad Appendants belonging. « 14 


Erie are fuch FD DW in two equal parts, 3 . W n 1 yy k 
| 40 105 cut the ſphere in two parts are called leſſer circles. There yrs. — the 12 of? 
: NEPAL os NERO or Zodiac,. the Brazen Meridian, — * . 


„ e Bags thu of 00 2nd wat 5 


"hs hene, 66 us Verdana" ar Equinoctial on the celeſtial. globe, is F* 11 or 89 mY | 
cuts the globe in two equal afts, dividing the north from the ret by 1 80 upon the artificial globe ** 
_ eaſily known by two broad 'lines running parallel to each other, and a fine. hair line between them 

| it is divided into three hundred and fixty equal parts, called degrees, beginning at the firſt go 
ridian, (or ſign Aries) and is marked from 1 with 10, 40, 30, 40, &. to 360 quite round: and 
dn ſome globes you will find a cypher (o) at the meridian of London under the Equator, and my 4 
on to 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 es eaſt, called 2 POTS * 10, 20, . &c. tak 180. to 0 & 
the Men to ne) the welt * Zit ude. | S 


„ 


4 8 ye Nau 


. of the Beviorte a Zobeee i 


£42 7 9 "4 . Ms , 
| The Echipti ELIT cat circle of the ſphere, . rea . + {4 
and Tune e making an a ge at each- point of pipe wi degrees anmieten, which is ita 25 
|, or remoteſt extent, ke north or ſouth, from the Equator. bh | 
I be Zodiac is a broad imaginary circle, which extends itſelf (according : to the rules of mel | 
oo degrees on each fide of the . is that which contains the twelve ſi » and in which 
planets perfor m their revolutions. The line in the middle drawn parallel is called the Ecliptic, 
| becauſe arr — 4 in or near the line. It is alſo called Je Solis, che Suns path · way or motion. 
But in our modern Aſtronomy, it is chat circle or r path chat the earth deſcribes to an eye Placed ; inthe * |} 
center of the ſy em, viz. the ſun. . l 5 | | 
"The Elipiic (like the Equator) is divided i into thice hundred 1 8 degrees, but not . „ 
from. I, To, &c. as the Equator, but is divided into twelve equal parts, containing thirty degrees N 
each, which are called OO.” and 8 different names and characters 3 fix of. which are north, and | 


ECO, viz. 1 1 | | 
FRE: . e nn end Onto eaten 2 9 


. 5 4 * ry | 
wag pg bs Tamus. u Gemini. 3 Cancer, A Leo, m 2 e 9 5 4 
ö;— wk its The fox e 84 3 05 wo 4 


Libra. n 8 i) Sagittarius. Pp Capricorn. g = Aquarius, | * e ES 40S 


The Signs Which Rand oppoſite to euch other {hew the Vilferent Gaſoas of the year ; \thus Aries v 
ſhews Springs Libra 2 is Autumn, Capricorn Winter, and Cancer 5 Summer, Their ſignificant 
names are Aries Y, or the Ram; Taurus u the Bull; Gemini i the Twins; Cancer = the Crab; 
Leo N the Lion; Vitg o i the Virgins Libra & the Scales; Scorpio m the Scorpion; Sagittarius > 
the Archer Captor Vf the Goat; Aquarius 2 the Water- pot; and Piſces & the Fiſhes, 

N. B. The Ecliptic cuts, or interſects the Equator, or Equinoctial, at the two points, or ſigns, 
Aries Y and Libra =, viz. on the twenty-firſt day of March and twenty-ſecond of September, N. S. 
on which days the "= is in the Equator, and has no declination either north or Bern yy Fore | 
an wk ae chen a to all the inhabiratirs onthe globe of the R : a 
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2 8 Of the MI e e F 


* N "TI great Circ] which. divides the earth in two equal; parts. It is repre- 
fented on the artificial globe ” a thick a Wat hoop, which ſurrounds it from — to louth, and di- 
vides the Equator into two equal parts, viz. the eaſt from the weſt, and is that on which che globe 
itfehf is hung, or turns round upon by its axis, the extremities of which are called the Poles. 

This Brazen Meridian, like the Equator and Ecliptic, is divided into three hundred and ſixty 
de but with this difference, it is divided into four nineties, as follows: from the ou to- 


ward 
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uc ok the Brazen Meridfan is to ſhew 5 laticude of 


ay | 4 0 60 1 * 0 4 . 4 3 

CO 1 North ah wah Poles 155 Ain is 3 with a cyphex. oven the Equator od @) 
each fide with 10, 20, 30, 493. Ke. ro.g0, which es in the Equator, 

it and their F difference o latitude, 


m, ee I 5 Pole, elevated, ben is the 8 


„41 + 2 50 


07 1605 eee 


Fg Horizon 4 ps 


88 called tile Upper, and the other the Lower Hemiſp 


the Heavens-and-the Earth coincided or joined together. 


The Rational, or Real Horizon, is that which. 
7 (as was ſaid before) into the Upper and Lower 


Zenith and Nadir. 


9 
emiſphere. 


this Rational Horizon is [repreſented by that broad wooden circle, tag with its face OY 
ward, having two notches cut in it, one on the north and the other on the ſouth part, in which the 
Brazen Meridian is ſlipped or moved up and down with a an "5 Poles of COINS = 5 


here. 


* 4 . 
18. 2 


chrough the center of the Earth, and di rides 


There are four circles on the face of the moodal Horizon, viz. 


1. The inner circle, or that circle at the inward edge of the Globe, is divided into e equal 
Nöte or Signs, anſwering to the twelve Signs 1 in the Ecliptic, with their names likewiſe prefixed to 
is wrote Aries, 8 is wrote Taurus, and ſo of the reſt. | 
$ in the eaſt, Libra a in the weſt, "Cancer Sin the. north, and” "Capricorn | ” in 


them: as to this Sig 
N te. "Aries v 
dt 6 of the Horizon. 


2. Next to theſe ſigns is z Calendar of Months, Achten 
1 ed in En land till the year 1752) ſo that the inward circle being divided into degrees, anſwers 
he days of the month: for right againſt the day is the degree of each Sign the ſun enters in on 


f J 


HQ, eee 88 5 at. f 4. of the Hog rt on; ee th: 1 ART 
great circle which dendes the Heavens and Earth las! two 3 150 


if 


lac 
ike north bf fourth from the Equaror* for the latitude of 40 gs is the Wu as the elevation of the 


Pole above the Horizon. That is, whatever Fgures, or number, her 9 A 25 Meri 


dian 


0 


There are to. forty, he on 85 2 855 : ; 


. the Senfible, of Natural, the other the Rational, or Mathematieal Horizon. 
The Senſible Horizon is that which divides the viſible part of the Heavens from the invifible ; * 
as is that great circle which we ſee all around us, A upon 2 hill, or at ſea) ang ſeems 45 if a 


8 


N 


* 


e * * 


to the Julian account, or Old Stile, 


any day ; or, vice wg, me againſt the Sign or De is the day of the month Ty 


thereto. Se: 


3. Next to this is another Calendar, according to the Gregorian account, (done by pope Gregory 
III. in the Feat 1582) called the New Stile, which is eleven days ſooner, or before the Old Stile, 
the tenth of March, in the firſt or Old Calendar, 
being right againſt the twenty -firſt in the New, or Gregorian Calendar. This New Stile is now! uſed 5 


by us in England, as well as in foreign nations, purſuant to an Act of Parliament in 17 


as may be ſeen by che poſition of the Calendar; 


Laſih, On the outward verge of the Horizon is the circle of the Winds, or * vix. 
Mlariner's Compaſs,” being 32 in number (beginning at the north): 


amn, 1 degrees; for 32 ae el by 111 make 360. 
"Theſe of the Horizon is to ſhew the Riſing and Setting of the "a Length of Diy and Night; 


alſo the Riſing and Setting of the Stars in any latitude; together with the Azimuth, PPPs 
Almacatitar, &c. of or Sun or any 1 and the Point fliey riſe or fer N Kc. WE COTA, | 5 


i, w 


225. itte G0 1 b . 


each Point, or Rhumb, co 


* * 
3 1 1 


The Colures are two > great clecles,, cutting the Equator at. right angles, and 0 chrovgh th the Pole 


of the World, 


The Solfticial Colure is that ceest circle which paſſes through Cancer and Capricorn, ſewing 


Winter and Summer. 


The Rn Colures * e Aries and Libra, and her, the Spring | «nd Autumn. 


Of, the Ker circles of the Se HERE, commonly called goralld cri. 


, i 


All fuck circles as do- not divide or cut the Globe into two equal parts, but cut off any ſegment 


or part leſs than the half, are leſſer circles : thus all circles on either fide of the Equator, which run 


hafallel with the Equator, are leſſer circles, and leſs than each other as they Lang the Poles: 
ſuch are the Here of Cancer and Capricorn, and all ſuch circles. ha Sx; 


U 
; . - 2 , 12 
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I. Of "the Tropics. 


* 's * 
» TC: 8 


At the i n . on the north part of the Globe, you will find a circle drawn vith a double line os 
thence fs. the Globe, parallel to the Equator, which is called the North Tropic, or Tropic of 
Cancer, being 234 degrees from the Equator .. northward, ſhewing the Sun's greateſt northern de- 


clination: and at the ſign Capricorn, you will, find the ſame ſort of circle, which is called the 


Southern Tropic, being alſo 134 degrees from the ef and ſhews the” Sun's greateſt ſouthern 


en. or variation from the * 


* 
R N 
* 
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2. Of. 
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Antæci. 2. Periæci. J. 1 4. Amphiſcii. 5j. Periſcii: and, 6. lererofe. 


1 0 


len E ee erm 4 Arie ircle, un ae ic rede 
circles are the Poles of the Eclipticc. _— 


"Titel 


4 141 1 "I a 1 14 
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All thoſe inhabitants that live Abc theſe lines Be dl longeſt he's 5 3 8 — | 


their longeſt night the ſame, ſave the benefit of twilight, which is but trifling, If you go farther to 


9 a 5 4 1 


* Poles, cha Jays: are . te. and four * ih, wes three, hots nod ſix mrs long. 


of the Names of a 8 y 1 E R , Hewing the 45 eren Pojtion or Situation of ts Inbabiont 4 | 


ee, the: Barth.” 
There are er forts of we viz. a Parallel; a Right; and ail Obli que mer, 1 


3 1 4 PARALLBL Sr uli, . rol 


A Parallel Sphere 1 this "7 548 208 The Poles are in the. Zenith. ray Nadie; * is, ere 
Pole) is N n the other underneath. 2. The Equator will be in the Horizon. 121 
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S The ProyenTy of this Sr uE Rl. 
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The hilt of: "this Sphere are thoſe that live under the Poles; . 4 bare tlie lotigeſt Jin and 
nights of any other IE: 3 their ſhorteſt day Deng a Ent hodes long, and en longeſt 


fix 0 


Xa * 
— 


. „ 1 8 


A Right Sone has this 
"wall paſsthrough the Zenith 2 Nadir. 


at 1 ES, viz. ene, TED 1 00 brat et 
- The Puch Ty. af, is Ke r 0] ins 310 ide 


The inhabitants of this Sphere ate | thoſe who live under the Equinotal Lin, or x Equitor, an od 
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e An OZLI1Qnt Sr uA. < 


gt 5 Obli que Sphere is 8 3 of the Globe, that has the three following 1 properiics, viz. 3: 
es Pole is as much above the Horizon as the other 1 is uhdemneath. 2. The Equator 1 1s part. EE 
Ie under the Horizon. - 3: The Equator and all the parallel circles cut the 2 


00: The PaOr AT of | this S Eu r nil 
The inhabitants of this ; Sphere are thoſe that live in all other parts Sept Une the Poles and 


have their days ne . always 3 viz. twelve hours each. 


a 5 


a e Line; and have their days and en inp ange N it DE a thoſe two ue 
: when the ſun enters Aries and Libra. [ps 77; | 


6 obo þ 
7” 


8 
185 


Of the different. Names of the 3 if 4 Earth ; in ; reſpect of their", Se hes ; 
| Theſs inhabitants lie under different meridians and Parallels, and are fix in number, 1 % 


2 710 4 


* 


| 1. the Ax TI. 5 | 265996: 


The 4 or n are thoſe inhabitants that have the ſame be that is, lie under 
the ſame e but have as many degrees latitude ſouth as we have north. 


| Their PRO P ERT TI. = 

=” Their hour 1 is the "REA as Ours, it being noon, & c. with both at {the faite cine. 
are aan to our N and vice verſa : and, 3. Their ſummet is out” winter. 
2. Of the PERI. Eo 


The Periæcians are thoſe that lie under the ſame parallel of latitude, on + fe ſide of the Equa- 
tor, only are diſtant A hundred and eighty degrees of longitude, Viz. a aſemicirele. 


ad 5 Tbeir PROPER TT. 


1. They have contrary hours, being noon with them when it is 18.0 801 with 1 us. 2. Their 
day (and nights are of the ſame eget of ours, 3. Their ſeaſon or time of the year is alſo the ſame 


as with us. 
3. Of the Anxtibobrs. 


2. Their days 


The Antipo 


Their. PROPERTT T 


| Theſe 3 are, as it were, compounded with the former. For, 1. Their döner are contrary, ' 
being noon with one when it is midnight with the other. 2. The longeſt day of the one is the 
ſhorteſt day or longeſt night to the ny" : and, 3. The four ſeaſons are ney: The ſummer be- 


ing our winter, &c. &c, 2 | 
Vor. J. | RO 4. Of 


pofition : 1. The Poles will lie or be in the Horizon” 2. The Equator r 
3. The 810 and all the ifer. circles will cut = Be Hough - 


des are ſuch inhabitants as have the ſame latitude ſouth 4s we "UK RY but differ 5 
hundred and eighty * in longitude that is, they have oppoſite F and oppoſite meridians. | 
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NO br ee OF the . Bs : 47 e . 
FM ot They 466 ee eee 0 calt different ways at different times 1 n Wet 
i, chieir ſhadow is ſouthward from March to September, and northward from September to March: 
therefore, it is eaſy to perceive he: are inhabitants . in n the ener une e res p FN 8 
1 aud the . WA 362 RG. 29006. 39172 39005 4H G | 33 
or wet Wy on . Of FE Es end. off e 3,0 0 as” = 
Theſe ee ably Rave thely' ſhadows po dee deung then: Pl nt 28 815 7 
Pie ce that dwell Wander the Polar K we. and the Poles : That _ 12 rom 160. . of las # 
0 0% HS Eh ROLAND e WIRES lt TR > . | N en o "a 0 
© Theyare fo edel, as 6 having cheie et but one r v chat zs, IR u tonardache 


north, or always toward the ſouth. Fe” +. 
Theſe then are ſuch as live in the Tempe Pen Le „ that i is, betWeen the Tropics and the Polar 
Sr ſhadow fall always ſouthward; and thoſe 


| * Eircles. Thoſe in the ſouth Temperate 0b have k 
% in the north Temperate” Zone have their ha 1 8 0 ay northward, as in TR RR, | 


Spain, and almoſt all Europe TIRE BAY ð ð̊Cm IK INT ASY., 925 N | 
8 Het * 15 „ Me as r F- COTE N a * a . e 3227 585 5 
| CENT 1 | 4424 |: l | t * 5 Gf the. * 0 N E 8 * 6 15 I M K & E 8. H webs : Men 5 N 7 
N 99 6 9 7 ; . Of the Z o . iI bon, 
| 4 Zone,,or Girdle, is. 2 1 or Tp: ce that ſurrounds the gk of the PO as. 2 bel or 
girdle © does the body, and ate three number, viz... 1. Torrid. 2. Temp rate: and, 3. ie 2 
Fones. Kh | $57 "bee: Mar bo bo nds gr ih i 


1 The Torrid Zone extends from hh Equator to the Trople of Cancer northirard, ind to the 
Tropic of Capricorn ſouthward 2 35 degrees each, (very nearly), viz. 45 degrees in all. 
be 22. The Temperate! Zones extend themſelves from the two Tropies to che Polar Cireles on boch 
CE ”w— the Equator, viz. 43 degrees each, being together 86 degrees. : 
5 The Frigid Zones extend from the Polar Circles to the Poles, being Sk 234 N wee viz. 
1 1 breadth. ; ſo that 235. 43» ahd 2 34 makes 90 degrecs, the diſtance from the Equator to either 
5 = 3 —1 the TE: Zones contain 47 degrees, the ae 86, . Yong the 0 a 


3 5 ; * 14 85 17010 2112 4 4. Of 1 C 1 1 M x T E 3. Ie 1 1 .OSIT 7 apts wed 8 7 
5 Climates e or circles: upon the ſurface of the Globe; of ſuch a certain bond los he) 
+ | Equator/to-gither pole, that rhe length of the artificial day, via. from the fun riſe to ſun-ſet, is juſt 
baff an hour longer than in the next Climate nearer the Equstor, uin, you come to che Polar Circles, 
* and then indeed the day differs in each Climate one entire month. 
5 There are ſixty Climates in all, viz. thirty on each ſide of the Equator, called accordingly North 
and South z of theſe ſixty, forty- eight of them extend from the Equator to the Polar Circles, and 
each differ by half hours; and the remaining twelve are contained between the Polar Circles and the 
| Poles, each differing one entire month from the Wr, (as was laid n and will more evidently 
. by che n. table. N 
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An Ts ATION 0 the af bf oY Fenk Foo in _ At eee, 
Zenith is that point be. 25 Heavens that is right ner to aifogonam off» 
Hail Nadir is that right poi unde feet, being directly ar Aanettlerlp oppoſite to the Zeich. 200 
3. Zenith's Diſtanc# is the number of degfees that the ſul or any ſtar wants of e el degrees, 
when they are upon the Meridian or greateſt hei ht. of Thygs 160 x45 2 net: 0.2 mort 
4. Altitude is height. Meridian Altitude 4s the gntareſ}. al Art, or Height, at wil vfrloake! 11117 
8 Declination is the diſtance of the. fun, or any ſtar, from the Equator, or EquinoRial, counted 
on the Brazen Meridian in degrees, and is 9 North or South, according to which ſide of the | 
47 Equinoctial the Declination is. po 
6. Right Aſcenſion is an arch of the Equi ctial contained between the fon Aries v and the | 
| degree ws the Equinoctial that is cut * the Brazen Meridian. when the Jun, of Near, 1s drought 
the eridia n. | 
F. Oblique Anion i is * urch or e of the Edict PERF ies BSI the Sign 1 and 
the degree If the Equinoctial which is cut by the Horizon at the rifing-of-the fan, or ſtar. 
. Gblique Deſcenſion is juſt the reverſe, bay the argree of Equinodtial car by the Horizon at 33 
the ſetting of the ſun, or ſtarr. EE - 4, 
Aſcenſional Difference is che ance of deg Fees between the Right anch Oblique A en 
kt converted into time, by allowing fifteen Ends for every hour, ſhews how: must the ſun, or | 
ſtar, riſes or ſets before or after ſix: That) 1s, ſubſtra& cht Oblique from the Right e tells the 
aſcenſional difference. | 8 
10. Amplitude is an abb of the Hedzon confetti herween als FOUL eaſt and. welt. p gints at the 4 
riſing and ſetting of che ſun, or ſtars, counted in degrees from the eaſt and weſt Fa the Horizon 
where they riſe and fer, and is called North and South Am plitude-accordingly.. e e e 
11. Azimuth is in effect the ſame as Amplitude, fave ale with this e. that whereas Am- 
plitude is only at nſing and ſetting, Azimuth ſhews * diſtance from the eaſt and weſt. Points, at any 
time when the ſun, or ſtart, are above the Horizon. 35 
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Note. Azimuth is not expreſſed alike by all authors: Tm call it always North or South Azimuth, { 
and reckon the Azimuth from thoſe two points eaſtward or weſtward. Others reckon it from 5 
eaſt and weſt points, either northward ot ſouthward, which I think is bet, they being the two points | 1 
that Azimuth is neareſt to, in our or any leſſer latitude, at any hour; however, it matters not which, | 
if-you mind this one rule; ſuppoſe I ſay, the fun has ſixty degrees Azimuth from che north eaſtward, 1 
it is the ſame as if I ſay he his thirty degrees Azimuth from the-eaſt northward. ae 5 4 
12. Elevation of the Pole is the ſame as Latitude. There are three forts, via. „ 
Latitude of a place i is its diſtance from the Equator, either north or; ſouth, nd in degrees +l 


on the Brazen Meridian; or in other words, it is the Elevation of the Pole above the Horizon. 
Latitude of Navigation is the diſtance of a ſhip from the Equinoctial, counted 6n the Meridian: 
ſo that if a ſhip ſails towards the Equinoctial, ſhe is laid to depreſs the Pole; ang if ſhe fails from 
the Equinoctial, ſhe is ſaid to raiſe the Pole. 
Latitude of a Star is its diſtance from the Ecliptic, being an arch ef a ade of longnade reckoned - 
from the Eeliptic towards its Pole, either north or ſouth. | 
13. Longitude is alſo of three forts, vis, w | 
| Longitude of a place is an arch of the Equator intercepted — the firſt Meridian * point 2 
Aries Y) on the Equator and the Meridian of the place. 1 
Longitude of a Star is an arch of the Ecliptic, counted from the begining of Ates t the place 
where the ſtar's circle of longitude croſſes the Ecliptic ; ſo that it may be ſaid to be the ſtar's place 
in the Ecliptic, counted fern the point Aries, which cannot exceed a hundred and eighcy trom the 
' Equinoctial Point. 


Longitude in Navigation i is an arch of the Equator contained between the firſt Meridian and the 
Meridian the ſhip is in. 
Note 1. Longitude of places differ according to what firſt Meridian they are counted from; fie | 
. ſome place their firſt Meridian at Gratioſo, others at Teneriff, and others at Ferro. : 
Note 2. In order to find the longitude of any place on the Globe, only oblerve whether i it be eaſt 
or weſt ; if caſtward, then count ſo many 3 from the point or ſign Aries Y on the Globe to 
the right hand; if weſtward, count fo many degrees towards the left, whiclt will be the eaſt or weſt 
longitude required : and the difference of the longitude of any two places is no more than their 
33 each other counted in degrees on the enen or any parallel of latitude in propor- 
tion ut | | - | 
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the Horizon, ſlipping or moving the globe backwards or 
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175 R 0 BLE M 8 on the isi Gone. 
5 _ 5 PER 2 * . 0 1 ON "6 | 
„ - The Latitude being given, 10 reify the Globe for the I 


7 2 fs 3 %%% „ dad let 


49* 10 north, proceed thus: Turn the pole on which the ook ple is 1 _— 2 rele * 
ards in the notches o lotizon, 


till the Horizon cuts the Brazen Meridian in 515 320 (viz. a little more than ;1 and a half) ſo is the 


globe reftified for the latitude of London; that is, the North Pole will than be elevated 51* 32 a- 


bove the Horizon; and London being brought to the Ry will then be 1 in he Zenith, of en ups 
and at equal diſtance from all parts of the Horizon. 


Depreſs the Pole till the Horizon cuts the Brazen, Meridian at 405 100 and you. have than the po- 
ſition of the inhabitants at Madrid; and turning the globe till Madrid comes to the Meridian, you 


3 will find it in the Zenith, Or top of the globe, under 40* 10. ES! s 


Note. If it were required to rectify x globe for ſouth. latitude, then you muſt elevate the South 


Po! to the . 8 Ae of the Noun: Te * this is better iy ape by the next Problem. | 
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5 785 oy 55 he 18 and Longitude if any Digits gives; to 1 the ſame, ex 
Hit. You are to obſerve whether the Longitude be reckoned from London, or from the firſt Me- 


| ridian z for on ſome globes the firſt Meridian begins 23% on others 20”, and on Senex's globes 189 


weſt of London; but if once you know where the firſt Meridian is on the * ir is very eaſy o 


5 _ know the difference from the Meridian of London. 


Example. There are two certain places, one has 170 30 north latitude, and . ' weſt longitude ; 


the 50 is 3 TY 30 ſouth latitude, uu 169 20 eaſt longitude from London z demand what Places 


tte globe, and under 17 30 on the Meridian 


theſe are? . 
Rule. For the feſt ber; Neuich to ihe North Pole 1% 300 becauſe it is 1 7⁰ 30 north lama: C 


thei I turn the globe to the right hand, or eaſtward, (becauſe fk place lies weſtward) till 970 
the Equator, counted from the Meridian of London (which has a cypher thus (0) on the 


* 5 

paſſes through ot under the Meridian: or, in other words, I turn the globe till 777 5' weſtward 7, 

brought under the Meridian, and here I fix the. globe with a quill thruſt in the globe and 

the Horizon; then I look under the latitude 1 LE (which is the Zenith) on the Meridian a-top of 
"s find Port Royal, in Jamaica, the place required. 

For the ſecond place I elevate the South Pole (though there is no occaſion'to elevate the Pole 


barely to find a place, but it is better, becauſe you have then the teal ſituation of the inhabitants) 


to the given latitude 34, 30 ſouth, and then. rurn the globe till. 169 200 eaſt longitude of London come 


under the Meridian. Then I leak under the latitude 300 " on Op be 12 n under this I 


| find 5 e of Good OR the ea e on 
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i Lenne 4 of an Per evoin, to tell of theſe Places 3 . 


Definition. All thoſe places that have the ſame latitude, have the days and nights o& the fame length 


at the ſame time of the year. 
Rule. Bri ing the given place, or places, to * Meridian, (ſuppoſe ondon 51 0 32 and Madrid 


40 10 north) then turn the globe, and all thoſe places that paſs under 30% 32, have the ſame latitude x 


as London, viz. Prague in Germany, &c. and all thoſe that paſs under 400 105 have the ſame latitude 
as Magi, N you mil find to be Pekin nearly, for One, and many other POW EEE * 


„ 2 * IV. 


Fo tell the Difference of the Latinade f Places x 


| Here are two vitiacions, or rules. 

Firſt, If the latitudes be both north or both ſouth, then ſubtra& the lefs from the greater latitude, 
and-the remainder is the difference,. or anſwer. Thus between London and Madrid Is 129 320 the 
firlt being 50® 32 and the other 40% And between Candy and Stockholm is 52 30, for Stock- 5 
holm is about 39 30 north, and Candy 7 30 north. 

Secondly, If one place lie on the north, and the other on the ſouth ſide of the Equator; ; (that i is, if 
one be north ahd the other ſouth latirude)then add ous both together," and their ſum is the difference 
of the latitude required, _ 

Thus Copenhagen is 55* 40 north, and. the iland af * is 19? 30 ſouth ; theſe added | 
together make 75* 10', the difference of latitude required, | 
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of any £3 given 85 2 Fs tel thoſe Places * 4 los mr ith 


This is done after the ſame manner as the = only here the: anſwer will be on the Equator, a ay 


the others were on the Meridian. 
We would know what pas. have the fame longitude as London, and the fume longitude as : 


Moſcow. 
The Rule is, bring Lonlloy. to hs Meridian, they: Al —__ lids 0 that ole be 90 he N. th 
Pe to the ſouth part 1 3 11 Co, p* ri 1 Min the 1 the on the gl ls * kame 2 "6 
tude as London. us Fort u, and Fort in Ge + 

the ſame longitude as London. * ys, * bave TRE fame, ad bf near ly 
And Moſcow, in Mifeovia, has very nearly the ſane lone rude as Apo, in Syris : i Se 
2008. 3 _ ten th 0 Feng! Have the ſame agel vin betyreen the 55 125 25 rf | 


a N * 
1 * 1 6 X p 9 py * 
a 4 KA 
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DAT NE Faced e tr Dif Ws Lhe e 55 1 
| Defuition, No place can exceed or be above 180? of Longitude from another. Places for. 161˙ 


bp” longitude i is with more propriety 1790 weſt Sede hp 1805 deren _ e per remains 


179*, which is nearer to the given place t 


han 1810 R 
Rule. Here are two variations. 15 5 
Firft, If the places lie both eaſt or both welt of the belt Meridian; or 8 you SET the longi- 


5 p 
tude from, viz, if they both be caſe or both be weſt longirude, | theo ſubtract one from the other, your 


| have the ſign and the degree of that fi 


have the difference. : 

Thus Jeruſalem 1s. ound 36 1 Ly caſt Longitude from London, at Pekin 11 600. lon 
therefore ſubtract 36 15 from 117',. and there remains 80* 15 difference of rs eaſt ngiade * 8 
15 14. dae ol 


that is, Pekin is 80* 1 16. alt longitude of Jeruſalem; or Jeruſalem is 00 


Pekin. 


Secondly, If. one place be eaſt and the ather welt langirude an T of Meri 8 1 EUR 0 


2 


or any other Meridian) then add their longitudes together, and the ſum is the difference of longitude | 


—_— 4. To K h diff f th 

Examp o know the erence of t e Lon tu between, erufalem 6˙ 
| and Port Royal i in Jamaica 8 weſt. gi de J 3 15 caſt of London, | 
1 


Here as one is caſt and the other veſt, add 26. 1 5 and 7 Gy | 
113* 200 difference of longitude : that 1s, Jeruſalem is 11 35 920 af baker 5 ir 


113ů 20“ weſt of Jeruſalem. 3 
eaſt longitude, and Port Royal, i is 77 5 ' weſt, ; FE theo * : 
e 


Example. Pekin in China i is 117* 
ther, and 194* 5' wilt be faund the difference of longitude z but becauſe it is * Pa. 2205 5 


toge 
* A pl 55 1 5 3600, and there remains 165* 65, the difference . 
the * problems are common to both globes. e e eee 
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„ 1B Fe 6s OR, kan * 
The 1 the Month given, to find the Sun „ Place Jn the ape 5 ar bak 


Rule, The day of the month being ; given, look on the inner calendar on the new globes, and y 
gn that the ſun is in for that day, according to the New Stile. 
If it be upon old globes, look on the outward calendar, you have me ſign and the degree of the 
* B. It may be further b that the 1 uſed through Böge is the calendar for N. &. 
viz, New Stile, and is always known from the other, becauſe it bas the ſaints days, and ſeveral other 


ng wrote upon it on the Horizon. 
le. To know the ſun's place in the Ecliptic on May the 2iſt, Ne 8. March the 2 ft, J une 


the BN September the 22d, and December the 21ſt. 
Look for theſe days of the month in order as they ſtand in the new calendar; (viz. for N. S. before 


deſcribed) and right againſt the day of the month, in the innermoſt circle on che Horizon, is found 


the ſun's place among the ſigns as follows: 
Thus right againſt Map the 21ſt is found 1* of n Gemini: and alſo on March the 21ft is found 


he enters Y Aries: on June 21ſt he enters 5 Cancer: on e the 22d he enters Libra: and 


on December the 2 1ſt he enters Capricorn. 
Note, That in every problem and operations hereafter, except Old Stile be . it is to be un- 


derſtood for New ws viz. N. 8. and latitude always means north latitude, except N ſouth. 
;P.R. 0-2 


The Sun's Place given, to find the Day of the Month. 


This i is only the reverſe of the former problem; for having the ſun's place given, ſeek it in the 
innermoſt circle among the ſigns ; then "Gn __ degree in the calendar N. S. you have the Day 


of the mon 1 | 
Ea 8 . Example 


1 Nn wy R 0 0 0 os 2 wy 15 we 1 55 


gen. "To know what time of the year e hack e Is, , a, 
= : proceed according to the rule, e you will find the days to be ads 1 ite 3 8 55 uit 
þ June hear, 7 the 22d, Io Pevember e as in whe 3 . 
N * . . e 8 N 8 R 0 B. x. e 45s 4 M 5 — 2 1 1 100 . 
The un and Day of the Manth;given, t 0 find the Sun's Place i in the Epc bad 7226 the + Glades or . 5 
Rule. Find the ſun's place on the Horizon by Prob. vii. and having noted” what degree he is ip, 
look upon the Ecliptic on the globe, and find the ſame lign and degree as you f on on the Horizon; 
| then bring this degree of the Ecliptic very carefully to the e edge of the Brazen 1:6 
and holding the globe ſteady, turn the index exactly to the upper twelve, (which: repreſents twelve ar. 
noon) and thus is the globe rectified for that day; "and the degree of -the Eci that lies under the 
Equator repreſents the r lace at noon, or twelve o'clock, that day. 
| Now The Aſtronomer's day is Teckoned from or begins at twelve o clock; 15 and if you. fix the, 
quadrant of altitude to the laricude { in the Zenith, the 2755 n be e <4 rectiſied. 


ff ĩͤ KING 1 

„ Te fnd the Dielnation of the vs; any 1 of the Yeay. nds: arts er oth 
Rds." Having Found the ſun's: place in the Ecliptic for the 'given day, bring. it to 1b. 1 

Meridian, and ere what degree of the Meridian it nes under, and whether it be on the north 


or on the ſouth ſide of the Equator, for that is the declination required, which is called north or 
ſouth declination: accordingly. Thus on April the 21ſt the ſun has 115 30“ north declination, and on 


May ay 21ſt * 20? 30 * but on October the 1 08 we has 208 30 ſouth declination. _ 


, * 


e . 3 


The Latitude at Do + the Month given, ta tel the Sun's Mridin 4 Ain, uiz. bis Height at Noon, 


LETS Bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve what degree of the Meridian the 671% | 

place i is under ; for thoſe degrees on the Meridian that are Bier or fd or lie between the ſouth v 

of the Horizon, and the degree which is over the ſun' x place on the r e (counted on "the © 

Meridian) i is the ſun's Meridian ny required. bY 

Thus Is found | his Meridian altitude at e Ma the allt, to be bar on rener 
ach he has but 2 50 30 . 1 ; 4 * 59% n ben the 


1 x : #& - 8 h 
* # £ e 2 
4 : 4 8 : 
"oe 


The Latitude FR Day i the Month given, to tell the Sun's Abitade at any ö Time. . 


Enxanplz. On May the 21ſt, at nine i in the morning, and at five. the afte 5 
know the ſun s altitude or height. 8 Wannen * London, * 


Rule. Rectify the globe ſor the latitude, and bring the ſun's place (1 n to the M 
the index to the upper twelve on the dial · plate; then ſkrew the = 2) whe ee 
(viz. the left edge of the nut muſt be fixed on the Meridian at 31 32) then turn the globe till the 
index points to the hour, viz. nine in the morning; this done, fix. the globe by thruſting in a quill 
between it and the Horizon : laſtly, turn the quadrant about till the e or figured edge touch 
the ſun's place, (viz. 19 H) and the degrees on the quadrant, counted- from the Horizon upward on 
the quadrant, is his height at that time, viz. 43® go'. Then turn the globe till the index point to 
five in the afternoon ; and alſo turn the quadrant on the weſt ſide, (without unſkrewing it) till it 
touches the ſun's place (and you have about 24* on the quadrant, his altitude at that time. 

N. B. At North . (vi. noreh latitude 72) at nine in the morning ay 21, he will be but 


about 320 high. . | 
p R O B. XIII. W ed” 


The Latitude 2 to tell the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, and th of the Da nd NM 

ö . tw g . *. Y 8 Rh tr Tin 
Rute. Rectify the * (viz. elevate it for the latitude, brin che ſun? ] 

and index to the upper twelve) then turn it till the ſun? $ place —.— even BY ae ie lies phe M La: 

the inner verge on the eaſt ſide of the Horizon, then the index will ſnew you che time of us An 's 

riſing: turn it to the weſt fide, or verge of the Horizon, and the index will ſhew. the ſetting. . Or 

thus, having got the hour the ſun riſes, count how many it wants of Twelve, fot ſo 8 hours. | 


will it ſet after, Thus, if the index points to four i in the morn 
eight at night, &c. 3 wg at riſing, it will of e ſet * 


Note 1. If you double the time of riſing, that i is, double the hours it 
of riſing, it gives you the length of the day from ſun-riſing to ſun- Ling, wants of terlre at the time 


Note 2. If you ſubtract the length of the day, from ſun-riſin to ſun ſettin 
remainder ſhews you the len I night, twilight included. 8 erg from twenty-four, the 


Proceed thus, and you will find the ſun, on May 26, at London, to riſe about four in the morn- 


ing, and ſets at eight at night. Now double what be wants of twely 
zd! i g1ves the length of that oy at London, Viz. fixteen hours. Prove. ning, "via. eight houry, 
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1 Bah FR fun” s hes to ahi EPs: Kn 1 * what degree . the Eater is cut by the 85 
Meridia, for that is his right aſcenſion required. Ces 
_ To _— 1 "ne aſcenfion on March the aft, Jone the 21ft, September the 22d, and ro 
0 Dober 21 A * . 
Find the ſun's place ſor the different Art and d it to the Metidizs,” it is found” the- 
| Meridian cuts che Egustor in o, in ga, in 180, and in 270, his right aſcenſion required a 
Note. When the ſun enters Y, March the 21ſt, 1054 no right aſcenſion, becauſe it is ated! 8 5 on 
or nen ** 55 un, on > March his z0th, be muſt have his e alcention, Viz, N e 


e . N yh B. . 5 110 a | 

. 75 nd the Sun's FP * and Defernſion at any Time, and in ay | Latitads. 5 
"Rule r. Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place down to the W n verge of 
the Horizon, then obſerve what degree - the Horizon cuts the Equator in, for that is the oblique” 
aſcenſion required. | 
2. Turn the globe till the ſun's place come to; of hes level with the . verge 'of the onion, 
| and the degree of the Equator cut by the Horizon is the oblique deſcenſion required. 3 
Thus on Ms March the 2 fſt, June the 21ſt, September the '22d, and December the 210, viz. when oo 
hs ſun enters Y, , a, and , you will find his oblique aſcenſion will be o, 56, 180, and gag." | 

And on Wie ſame days his IV deſcenſion will be o, 123, 180, by 237 and NO 7 25 

NO ee 4 e 

ne Latitads 5 Day of the Month einen, 4 tell the Sur's aſcenſi an Difference, VIZ. "how much be riſes 
or 1 Mere and after fix ; ; and. conſequently ta tell rhe ages of the Ons, Juppoſe there were no Index to. 
tbe Globe. —_ Os | 
Keul. By the laſt roblem fond the ſun's right "nnd oblique. dion ; then rw ho Ade 
From: the right Abend, or the contrary, and the remainder 5s the aſcenſional difference required; 
which divide by fifteen, the degrees of the Equator that paſs through the Meridian for one hour (or ſeven | 
and a half for half an hour) gi ves the anſwer in time that the ſun riſes and ſets before and after fix. . 
Thus on May the 26th is 0 the ſun 60 of u, and his right. aſcenſion is 64 and on the Be" 
day his oblique aſcenſion is 34 now 349 from 649, „there remains 30%, his aſcenſional Ae ; 
which divided by fifteen gives two hours, the time thathe riſes before or ſets after fix. 
N. B. The right exceeds the oblique aſcenſion from to , when the ſun riſes before fix : but the 
other nit 18 "na 88 after, or ſets before ſix, the oblique exceeds the right aſcenſion. 


PR 1 
The Ladies tne of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Amplitude, viz. his Diſtance 4 the eaſt and 

_ weſt Points at his rifing and ſetting, and the Pointe of the Compaſs be riſes and ſets upon. 

uk. The globe being rectified, bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, (which 
ſhews his rifing) then the degrees upon the innermoſt circle of the Horizon, counted from the true eaſt 
point to that point inthe Horizon, which is 7 the ſun's place on the globe, ſne vs you the ſun's DT. 
Proceed according to the rule, you will find the ſun's: amplitude at London, (May the 21ſt) at 
riſing to be about 34 from the eaſt to the north, and at ſetting 34% from the weſt to the north, and 
the point he riſes upon is north-eaſt by eaſt, and ſets north-weſt ; by weſt, But on November the 
fifth he has about 25% and a half amplitude from the eaſt to the ſouth, and at ſetting 25 and a half 
from the weſt to the ſouth, The Point he riſes vpan is calt-ſouth caſt, re polnt he ſets upon 


is weit- uri Veſt 5 en 
P R O B. XVIII. 


7 be Latitude 4 Days given, to tell the Sun's Azimuth, viz. his Diſtance from the 20 . T, 15 or from 1 
the North and South Points at any Time. 15 

Rule. Rectify the globe in general, then turn the globe till the index points to the given hour; 

this being done, turn the quadrant till it touches ha ſun's place for the given day; and then the 

quadrant will cut the Horizon in the Azimuth required from the caſt or welt points, or from the narth 

or ſouth points, for you may reckon from either, only then name it properly and accordingly. 

Thus on Auguſt the 17th, at nine in the morning, the ſun will have about 30% Azimuth from 

the eaſt to the fouthz or, which is the ſame, 600 from the ſourh to the eaſt, for 60% and zoo make 

g0?, the whole quarter from eaſt to ſouth, _ 

VN. B. Some authors call this 60 ſouth amplitude; but eden. call it 4 0 ſouth amplirude 3 that 

is, 30* from the eaſt to the ſouth, as was ſaid beſore. 


P R O B. XIX. 
The Latitude, Day, and Hour given, to tell the gun 6 8 


Definition. Almacantars are circles of Altitude that run parallel to the Horizon, whoſe cles 6 are 
the Zenith and Nadir; fo that you may imagine as many cireles of altitude, viz. Almacantars, as 
you pleaſe. | 
Rule. The almacantar is found the ſame as the altitude of the ſun at any time, therefore we refer 
you back to Prob. xiii, | 

1 : . P R OB. 
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Rule, Hes found the ſun's place orathe givey, day, big t 


42 | Ee pie uw then. under the 
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hays the day 1 50 el you may eaſily 


ou will find that t x 3 7 e ſame len th 7 
5 u TO NPs 2 25 ; ö Hh F , | 25 1 5 4 2 Kies 75 Ray 76 683. 5.7 
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| 4 bots 1 Ws Tariavies; be wala 
2 within 18 9 of the Horizon ors the eat dep e bs kits A theft ie- "api, that of 05 


is not only longer when days encreaſe in but it 6 alſo He 


thework of the problem. Nein arts ft * Bie Ann $914: Mug bi 71 Hoi £95 TH n n 
£40 Wou were told that twilight begins and-ends- wher#he- fun ih oats ine nee, 


7 and as "the quadrant of -altitude reaches no Jower than the Horizon, therefore che Rule is this: 


hes zuſt. 18e on the quadrant, . (then 7 ob 0 955 will be depreſſed 488. 
ab e EL Joh} De FIT | | 5 
zinning, of (if 15098 Lathe evening hours) PPG 8 0 


Mei 
poſite place o be eee 


Webel Ae ed neon will te deere 18, 250 e ih 
Uber it Nen To god n 09445 dene ot 10 8707 
- Note 2. There is no real night at London (but wilight) f re 


Sal thartimbbeinglefs thin'v$% below the Horizon, > 7 
Proceed then according to the Rule, and you will iodthat 6 on Marth 20, and Septembef thezad, y 
5 evilight begins about four in themornibg; and ehd$abour'eight athight; FF 
The ſun on theſe days 'you Know niſes/and ſets at ſix. Add, therefore, the length of morning | 
and evening twilight to twelve hourm (the length of the ays then) and it [gives ſixteen hours this 
ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, ſaree gghr hows length ofctbe veal or dark nighi t. 
So alſo on April the 24th twilight Begins a zut Half piſt two, and ends about half paſt nine, which 


2 is in all ſeven hours. But on December the J 20th it b ein . and Sach at ſix, Nen ee 


ex vill bern 25 


E OH 1 } « IE TN 
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. . hours and forty minutes. TVAX. „„ „„ 0s, 

: . ; W . V het TY $i le P R we: Bin ls 7 11: mY 0 n IF x 5 =" COTS 5 3 $A 
eu * ihe Jour given, Tr tobar-Hour it 1 elbe reif un, PER 
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oceed according to the Rule. Ant — I id; "that when ji te arg Lin don, 
(og he DIES pa fl {lates ind bak Alge wb 255 eight in the moraing 


Or thus, by Prot. vi. Jeruſalem is 269 3 W of L ndon: divide * 360 15 by 5 
fifteen, and the quotient is two houts, and the remainder is ſix, which is fix times four, or ewenty- = | 
four minutes, and the odd fifteen” itures,; or tiles, is one minute; ſo that the difference is two 

hours twenty · five minutes: .and:as-Jeruſalemis-eaſt:of; London, it has its hour I ee 


N minutes * eee . thus wer rec: ae 
| „ BUR O B XXIII. WV * 
The day day of the Montl given, to tell ade) that. will bave the Sun in their Zenith ( or over 2 
| 4 157 Heads). on that Day. 3 
"pf . ph "Fj i bes ha bay: ofher Aion bir the Farr Re) 20 . chat ts > 1 
fuck as have not aboye 23% happen lo 10 be Fand either north or ſourh 1 A W 1 all 


; Rule, Briog the ſun's place to the Meridian, and db er ly. is elbe for that Hay; The wir . 
e globe any way, and obſerve what places paſs. vnder chat l f'decly ation, on ** b ridian 1 for : 
all uch will Bring the ſun right ovef their heads ſome time of other on that daß. 
Io know what johabitants, or places, will have the ſun in their Zenith on May che 2 ft, 
©. Proceed as direQed..by the Rule, you will find St. Jago in eee St. Jago in Cuba, "IM 
| peachy, and many other places will. Paſs anger TORI WIN * WMHS oe” * and will have 
e F | 
WE VVV Allo. 


* * w 


5 t to the Merididn, and hve well e 
| Pos declination 5; then turb: the globe til foms: other degree of the Ecliptic comes undder tlie ſame de- 
of declination; under pets 45 — this being done, ſes what day of che month avſyprs „ 


| Reftify the globe, and briog the oppoſite degreg of the ſun's place to the quadrant of altitude, ſo : 
the che . 12 Res N 


wha. £15 SO ak FS. > 5 SIA x * 25 5 
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has te 1 the TESTERS thb. Ordoddl Bay of Siam, | 

of Ceylon, and che Philippine ppine i0anda, wil e de fuer vhas dap-In teat theit Genick ne * 
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105 


N the appes emyjres; or —_ 155 NE under ts 
Ha declination 0n 3h globe for that day, + for that e if t n 
2 N & 66, Wy wg Sq Ry. 1 * Gong ee * mes 
t by once „Zeuch gong tin? rd 1 ATE T. 8 EY, 
2 B. 9 two days in which the ſun is vertical co A ithe: inbabjrams in aht Torrid Zones 


2 muſt be when the ſun bas the ſache declinmtiod, and; in this Pwblem will de he Wear. | 
"viz. the ſame declination. a3 ON 1 y the: 13th; 1073 THIN 1. 9! 591205 Ne 1128 w. 198300 ee 00 ot, : 
Thos alſo you will find when it is thirty-three minutes paſt ſix in the morning at Londeom an Apt 
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"and 
: then. turn the globe till the quadrant. touches the othe her place, * 7 
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place ſhew the diſtance 4 and Wen 
e point of the. aua called the. Fearing, or Fe a Bee | 
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The Latitude n to'tell what 3 2080 be due Eg er Pe. 1 
| Rube. . and quadrant as before: ditected: then req Sag unt ll i 
the eaſt or point of the r > this done, turn the globe till} he ſun Place for the;given go 
to the ech Ee the quadrant (holding the W the. or welt. poir 0. will the luden 
dint to the hour of his being Ae or Rt ba that day. Cary Bag he” My 050 8 
Proceed thus, and ou will find above. five minutes poſt ſeven, in he morning, on Ma 
* NN be due op and about Wb =] hve i in 5 55 eee 
une the 21ſt he will be due caſt about twenty-two, minutes ©. morning, 
Rinder the 21ſt he is dus eaſt about 8 a 
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anos e e 7 © toric v. 
l « RA J fond the 1 e (luppaſt Londa) Fs. oo. it hot 

„e Londowto: the Meridian} and count on the Meridiam from the Ever 2s amy degrees 
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Thus, ſuppoſe it was wan 
north: firſt bring 65 of the Equinoctial to the Meridian: and lookin 
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Thus Aldebaran is found at London to continue up fly the time of his ili ing on any day (for ex. 
u le tike Pttember the 2 ;th) abvur fifteen hours; and Regel about ten hours and a half. 

118 Stockholm Aldebaran continues or above bauern I 422 at Fort Royal he continues vp 
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10 this Problem are three variations: & hes, 
1. If the ſtars lie under the ſame. Meridian, bring them to the 3 Meridian, and the degree 


1 between them, counted on the Meridian, is the diſtance required. 


Thus is found the Two pointers in the Great Bear. to be about 5% diſtant from each other and 
At idef and the Dolphin's Fye about 29% diſtant. | 

2. It they lie under the ſame declination, being the firſt (at pleaſure) to the a Metidiai; 4nd 
note the degrees cut by the Equator; then bring the other to the Meridian, and note how many e | 
difference has paſſed through the Meridian, for that is their diſtance required. | 

Tbus is ſound the difference between Aſſengue and Caput Meduſe to be about 122%; for Aﬀengue 
881 declination) being brought to the Meridian, cuts 277 30, viz. 82 30 from v weſtward; and 
0 Meduſæ cuts 40“ of the Equator eaſt ward; their diſtance therefore is 1229 30'. 5 

If neither of the ſtars lie under the ſame degree of the Meridian, or declination, 1 bring 
* of them to the Meridian, and elevate the pole to the ſame height as the ſtar has declination, (that 
is, the ſame as wow elevare the terreſtrial globe to the latitude of a place) for then the ſtar will be in the 
Zenith: therefore fix the quadrant to the Zenith, over the center of the given ſtar, and extend it to the 
e ſtar, and the degrees on the quadrant is the Janice required in à true arch of a great circle, oils 

- Note. Though the diſtance of the ſtars from each other are thus determined in degrees, yet you 
are not to ſuppoſe” their diſtance is ſo many degttes' ro be converted into Engliſh miles; but! it only 
mess, that they appe pear ſo far diſtant under ſuch an angle. 

T bus is found t diſtance between eh we Cor H [ydra to be about, 79? „ and between Alcan 
* irius about 46% 300 &c, 

If the ſtars be at ſuch a Gchagre from Pt other, that the Aula will-1 not reach them, then 
1 either of them to the Horizon, and elevate or deprefs the pole, till the other lies alſo at th 
verge of the Horizon, and the degrees counted 1 the S between ſar and ſtar, is th 
Glbande 1 in degrees. 

Ten between Aldebaran and Cor r Scorpio you will find abdac 370% 
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7 be Latitude, Da 0 T0 Manth, ini e fo any. Nah bel, to my the Time or Hour of the N abs. 


Niue. Rectify the; 8 ley for the latitude, &c. &c. then fix the quadrant i in the Zenith, and move the 
globe and the quadrant rogether, till the ſtar, cuts the dent in the 1 height; and che anger 
will point to the hour. 

Thus on Janua'y the 21ſt (at 138 in the evening Aldebaran, was obſerved eaſt ſouth-eaſt to 
be about 405 high; the time of this obſervation is demanded ? Arſ. A little paſt five in the even- 
ing. Again, on December the 25th, in the evening, Sirius was. obſerved to be about 13 high, 
and at the ſame time Regel to be about 28%; the hour is demanded ? Anſ. Abour ten a night; 


and Aldebaran is under the Meridian at the ſame time. 
Rv 17 Ix; 
70 tell what Stars never riſe, and thoſe that never ſet at London. 


. Only obſerve what ftars have above 380% north declination ; for all ſuch never ſet at London, 
1 are always above the Horizon. if 

2. Obſerve alſo thoſe ſtars that have above 38% ſouth declination, for thoſe never riſe, but are e always 
under the, Horizon at London. 

Thus the Pointers in the Great Bear, Aridef in Cygnus, and many others, never ter. 

Alſo Canobus in Argo, Navis and Pes Centaurus, and many others, never riſe at London. 
A 1. From what has been ſaid it is eaſy to conceive, that to the inhabitants under the North 

e no ſouth ſtar can ever be ſeen; nor can the inhabitants at the South Pole ever ſee one of the 
ftarsqn the other hemiſphere, But, | | 
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ſtar by the quadratit on t 


twelve: then turn the globe to the Ve hour, viz. five minutes 


wy 1R404D4U4c TI 11 0 


3 * 


= riſe and ſet with them at right” atigles ; efore vo ar can 5 ON . wee hours FOO 


this e . 3 Fl 62 ets Ain 7 5 R 0 "gl © 977 1 h . I 9 65 . 35 Tis : Nt LOR. 
25 know at « any 1 Time of the Tear (inthe Latitude Laim) whine to fond am. Sor, ar to 1 the Name 


n 111 10 en; e of aw: Star 4. P leaſur Eng e 1 . 1 34 FN = 
Rectify the 3 for 5 day, and turn it till the index points to the r hour; « then _ bo a a PS 


grant take the height of the required ſtar ; or, for want of this (in a common way + 4 
ſetye well what. part of the heavens it tis in, Vie whether eaſt · north eaſt, ſouth- 45 be the Ii 
alſo its height as near as you can gueſs. . This being done, ſet the globe in due order for the day = 
| hour, and you will find the ſame ſtar on the globe; and, by applying the quadrant, you will find the | 
exact point of the compaſs, and the real A t the ſtar then has, which, though got perhaps near o 
. what you gueſledir at, yet, if it be any noted ſtar, you may aſſure yourſelf you waere right, as there i is 
no other ſtar of note near it about that height, and upon the ſame point. 

Thus, on December the 25th, at eight at night, was obſerved a bright ſtar (as near, as can Ae 
- gueſſed) on the fouth- eaſt mh and ute 46 ien , v3 is en to know what lar! p is? Af. 
Aldebaran. 
I rectify the . "nd turn i the Re” 10 the hour, and „ turn 95 3 to the; SLY Pe 
the eompaſs, and e about 48 high on the quadrant, Aldebaran i is found to be. the = * 

at point and height; therefore I conclude it is Aldebaraen. 

Alſo at three quarters paſt ten, the 15 night, was ſeen two very bright ſtars, one on, or near, the | 

Meridian, about 30˙ hed and the other near the fouth-eaft o and about 35 t . he 


their names; 2 debe wks - CANNES CK in TA. OTTER e 


| 27. jel the Latitude 4 e 17 1 15 Sars. eee 
PR 12 4 VER whether the given, ſtar by on. the north or ſouth ſide of the Ecliptie; x * 50 _ on 
If north fide, elevate the North P ole 6 2, and turn the globe till .0B and. Wi ie. in the north nk a. 


ſouth points of the Horizon, viz, the gar be parallel, or evem to the Horizon, and fix the 
quadrant. in the Zenith ; then keeping the globe ſteady, turn the quadrant till the edge of it touches the 


e 't. + 74 


N 
1 + <4 * * 


| - of the ſtar ;, and that degree on the quadrant; viz. the altitude of the ſtar. in the latitude 6693, is 


the latitude required, and. 
rather reckoned among 


"degree of the Ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, reckoned from Aries (or 
the, bens, as it happens). is the longitude required. 
Thus you will find N in Bootes to be about 30 north latitude, and 2 309 longitude from 1. 
or rather 230 of *. Alſo, Alcair is about 297. bf north Latitude, and 28 of longitude in Fw. 
2. For any ſouth ar. Elevate the South Pole 66%, and fix the quadrant in the Zenith, 40d apply 
it to the ſtar, as before directed, vou have the latitude and longitude required. Thus you will find 
Pes Centaurus to have about 42 of ſouth Ou 4 .and 2360 . from » , or rather 268 


in * and t lor any other ſtar. 
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The Latitude * Day of the Month given ( ſuppoſe December 2 85 at Nine ne of ; Niebt at Bande ) to' Jer th * 
Globe ſo as to repreſent the Face of | the Heavens at that Ti Ine, ons ſpew your 8 0 the Name and 
Poſition of the moſt eminent fixed Stars. 

Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, nat the index to 
paſt nine at night, and there fix 


it, ſo will every ſtar on the globe (i you ſet the gvbe north and ſouth) correſpond with, or point to 


the ſame ſtat in the heavens. 
Thus (at London) is found Capella eaſt by wut "EO _ high, Caſtor and Pollux, . one about 


40?, and the. other about 45* high, near the eaſt point: Procyon below them, to the left hand, 230 
high eaſt-ſouth-eaft : Sirius yet lower, to the left, ſouth-eaſt about 10* high: Betelgeuze higher, on 
the ſame point, about 389 high; Regel, more ſouthward, about 26* high: Aldebaran, on the ſame 
point, much higher, viz. about 53*: the Seven Stars, or Pleiades, ſouth nearly about 62* high: 
Mencar, ſouth by weſt 40˙ high: Aridef, north-weſt about 26 high, &c. &c. 


PR O B. . XIII. 


To tell the Time of the acronical Rifing and Setting of any Star. 2 


Definition. 1: The acronical riſing of a ſtar is when the ſtar riſes uſt at the ſun · ſet. 


2. A ſtar is ſaid to ſet acronically when it ſets with the ſun. 
Bring the ſun's place for the given day to the weſtern ſide of the Horizon, and all thoſe ſtars that 


are on, or near the eaſtern ſide of the Horizon, riſe acronically; and thoſe on the weſtern verge of 


the Horizon ſet acronically, _ 
Thos it is found on December the ſixth, that Aldebaran riſes acronically, bur! it ſets acronically 


on May the 2»ſt. Alſo Sirius riſes acronically on February the fourth, and lets e on May 
the fourteenth. | ; | 
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1 „ N 3 l bring — place 10 a the eaſtern bee ne Klee 95 Seen | 
4 then all thoſe ſtars 
i Ab Un” avg poſition Tanks: ir the Volk riots! vige of rh& Horizon, dale chole ſtars 
5 cut by it, or that are very: near it. ſet on that/gey-coſmioally;>39102 « ep 597: eee eee 
Thus is found that Arcturus, and two: ſmall ſtars. in HerculoFs' Thigh, riſe coſmically September 
che agth. Allo 40 ſtars in-Eridanys,; Altengte in Exfaf &e.18c0/ det coſmically. Wlarhal in Pe- 
gaſus is but jult below the Horizop, therefore mayche Rid 20! ſep neady-coſmically; as t will i 
10 two. „en ldi, 2 
5 5 coſmical ſetting. Turn the globe til the ſtar r. comes to the weſtern ſide of the Horizon, and 
obſerve the degree of the Ecliptic then eut by the eaſtern ſide of the Horizon, for that will anſwer to 


the day of the coſmical ſettii gg. ao SIRE HIER, Ny ih SEATER. it SAP 

._ ee ſers co imically June the 22d 5: ao Aldeharim Mo Td December, the-2oth. = 
e hare as Nor PR 8 B 852 wes 03 goird Mos Hine 507 1 ian 
1 0 . rs lt eh E Nei * Vos on | 55 wa 552190 5 's 10 Jn 
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Note 1. This heliacal riſing and ee of the Rars. is A e to their Afr e wage 
nitudes. For, ö tem. 
the fan K büt 12? below 


Note 2. Stars of the” firſt wagſitücde are ſeen en rin 8 lcd CRT: 0 nr heh. 
the Horizon. Stars of the | Sg ge in e Hor perfec cl ſeen. e ſun is 13 Delow the 4 
rizon. Thoſe of the third geg ec, when he js, 14%.” Thoſe. el the f urth 5 magnitude wh 
he is 159 below the Horizon. Thoſe of the fifth 1 5 hen he i S 11 ; Thoſe of the . 92 
When he is 17 and the nebulous, or Traall ones, not ci l he i 185 "Belbw een vi 
the beginning and ending of twili pda . i 0 ated nad” 

To find the heliacal "riſing or ſetting, the Rule N reaity the“ Elebe, an bd bijn 85 
the eaſtern verge of the Horizon; then fix the globe, and turn the ad ant. to the weſtern ok ill” 
12 of the quadrant touches the Ecliptic ; this done, note the degree of the Edliptic that is cur by 
12 of the quadrant on the weſtern ſide, (for then will the real place of the ſun be depreſſed 120 

on the eaſtern ſide) for that degree ſought in the Glen her gives the heliacal riſing. The ſame is to 
be obſerved with the quadrant on the eaſtern ſide of the 'heliacal ſertirig. Thus you will find Alde- 
baran riſes heliacally July the fourth, ſets UBS N the fifth z and Sirius, the. Dog 5 Star, riſes. 

heliacally about rode the 26th. mp Stgl nds ion nod? n 1a di: or. anitd 
VMWote, The poets, and others, beer uſed to. 21805 thete Dies Caniculares, or Dog Days, from 
the heliacal riſing of Sirius; but they did not, agree when they: .. Some reckoned them to 
continue thirty or forty, and others fifty days. However, in this they agreed, that the weather, At 
that time was very ſultry and faint for five or fix weeks after the rifing of Sirius. But (as it was 
then, ſo now) it is a ridiculous whim z for Sirius does not now riſe heliacally till. near September, 
though our Almanack-makers (for what reaſon is not known) continue the beginning of Dog Days 
July the zoth. But, however, it is plain that Sirius can no ways be charged with brin ngirg this ſultry 
weather; becauſe three or four thouſand years hence he will not riſe heliacally till! e and 
then, rauen wil be charged with bri inging as much cold by the ſame rule. 


PROBLEMS ix NavicariON. 


P R. G 8. 1. . 


_ The Sur? 8 Dedlination and Hour when be is due Eaſt given, to fing the Latitude, VIZ, . te Elevation of 
„ Pole. | 


Reify the globe to the ſame latitude as the given number of degrees of 1 Fang and fix the 
quadrant in the Zenith; then convert the hours that the ſun is due eaſt before, or after, fix o'clock 
into degrees, and count the ſame number of degrees on the horizon from the eaſt point ſouthward, 
and bring the quadrant to that degree of the Horizon, ſo ſhall the degree on the quadrant that is cut 
by the Equator be the complement of latitude; which takea from go?, gives the latitude itſelf, or 
height of the pole. 

Example. Sailing May the 21ſt, an obſervation was made that the ſun was due eaſt about ſeven 
minen paſt ſeven in the morning, and his declination 20 north; it is demanded what latitude [I 
was in? _— 

Proceed A the Rule, you will find the latitude to be 51%; nearly. 
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Kut, 4 many degrees as ate contained in the Azimuth given, ſo much elev ate tlie 20 ab "IH 155 
the quadrant in the Zenith, and bring Y to the Meridian? chi done, chunt on the quadrant 
wards, the; complement bf. dhe ſun's deelination ro nindey; and bring that degree to ce Maite; +> 8 
the degtee of ihe Horizon cut: byrthe quadrant ij ſhall be the complement of latitude; counted from 

the; ſouth poi ti or elſe from the: northp/ias it may happen, and the remainder to nibety is the latirude 
required; or otherwiſe, the degrees counted from the other two cardinal ert either eaſt or 'weſt> ; 


a6-it.may happen. il give theilkticude!:: i crgft Hem) on by tat, i bai ei au. L. 
Thus is fouhd the ſun" azimötln at ſi oclocky to he 12 15 Payer his declinatzon 20 10% What 
151 the latitucde . York. «cording mende enen he anſwer 3897 e chat rden 5 
51 latitude: required. i ery * 1 1. 
| _ (ON Hott t Ir" 22 as =dv og OF fl MY 17 2000 9 215 £1) % „ait wins WH 
1 1647796 fin ant not noche eds io IE G. By + Tm. Il. £9713 ie e 0997035 23 eine 
The Sun's Amplitude and ofcenſional Diffrinees given, 10 find the Elevation vas the Pole, and Saw's Dale, 


Ful. Raiſe” 7 ee e is the ene difference, © and fix the Cog 


4. ant the Es will cut Wetten n yh! r the > porn, _ | the e Equator in the. 
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2 bY Fat x 210 55 © 61 3111 0 160 1 15 05 5. 45 F Wo 677 £ 1 1 * IEA. —— 
The Sur s Alti * El, and his Declinatio# given, 170 prove ; the Elevation bY ihe Pol. oh | 


Nule. lebte Hs © pole: to che Wnipttment of the ſan' 8 altitude at eaſt, and fix the quadrant i in the 
Zenith, and hring 1 to the Meridian; then number on the E of A the . 9988 of de- 
8 clination, and bringing the fame to the equator, obſerve what d degree th 

| for its complement to 900 is the hei ght of the pole. ee FR 

© Example. The ſun's declination is 200 10 north, bis altitude at eaſt (at 1 is fondo, 16, it 
is Sete 0 know whether the ſuppoſed latitude (51 2) agrees herewith in ei 
Here ſubtract 36° from 90, and there remains 64 complemeng of altitude, and ele vate the pale 
| accordingly, .&c, ; Then bring Y c the Meridian, and cauſe 20? 10 on, the uadrant to cut the Equa- 
tor, and you wlll find it. e the e of A wie ; which W ac g 


90 gfe 515 , the real ain the plac © He e e 7 0iokils, 55 OW. 
Ci 5 at 55 bin 8 * R 0 B. 8. V. Th | e 
b nr; "The Sur * Dalindtion and Amplitude gives, to find the: Height 5» the Pole. Hi n ade gd 


Kull. Elceatldi"pote to the complement of amplitude; and fix the quadrant in the Zenith, 108 
bring Y to the Meridian; then count the ſun's declination on the quadrant, and bring that degree to 
the Equator; and the degree of the Equator cut by the quadrant is the latitude require. 

Esample. Suppoſe the fun s amplitade 337 20%, his declination, 20 10 what's s the latitude * "3. 9. 
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S d ene ihe 121 Fe 
HE motions of the heavenly. bodies have, from the infancy of timie, engaged t 


* 


e infancy of the attention of 
'.. mankind, and various hypotheſes baue been propoſed to account for them, ſome of which were 


formed. and. forgotten in the ſame age; and. the reſt, namely, the Prolemaic, the Brahean, and Com- 


- 


he attentio 


* 


polite h tems, Preſerved only as monuments of ancient inventions. As the Copernicon, or true ſolar 
e in now-patvarlly adopted by every one that deſerves the name of an aſtronomer, we ſhall lay 
| "or det 15 +4 k ifs 0 1 ; . * . „ Se 1648 a cd WIR, bt : PL | Tr * 94:3 i 17 2 4 
; before, out readers. a, copious. explaoarion of that dbu. L 
The Coperaican ſyſtem. places the ſun in the center, and ſuppoſes that the planets and comets re- 
yolve. about it at differens periods of time, and at different diſtances, from it, in the following 


N * 


* 


Wei bl. , , 6— z Fi 5320 805 5 „ at dat, 

 . Mercury, at the, diſtance of about 32,000,000 of miles, revolyes, about the. ſun in the ſpace of 87 
Venus, at the diſtance of 59,000,000 of miles, in 224 days, 16 hours, and 49 minutes, A 
The Earth, at the diſtance of about $2,000,000 of miles in 365 days, 6 hours, and 9 minutes, or 

CPNB 6 021 ps, ce Sr on by 

Mars, at the diſtance of 123,000,000 of miles, in 686 days, 23 hours, and 27 minutes Cx: 

Jupiter, at the diſtance of 424,000,000 of miles, in 4332 days, 12 hours, and 20 minutes, or al- 

moſt 13 year. Ml e ay „ 5 „ the 


Saturn, at the diſtance. of 777, ooo, ooo of miles, in 10,759 days, 6. hours, and 36 minutes, or 


2. 


The comets.in various, and yaſtly eccentric orbits, revolve about the ſun in different ſituations and 
periods of time, but too numerous to be inſerted, here; nor is their theory yet ſufficiently known to 
careunes exactly ey dd ts enpgner ell Bs ow os 
Theſe are all the heavenly. bodies yet known to circulate about the ſun, as the centre of their mo- 
tions; but among the. planets there ate three which have ſecondary planets, ſatellites, or moons, 
ae conſtantly about them, as the centers of their motions 3, namely, the Earth, Jypiter, and 


| r 1 1 OE 36, e BAT} „„ . 42 e, i G3 0% 
IImbe Earth has only one ſatellite or moon, which revolyes about it in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
The firſt in 1 day, 48 hours, 27 minutes, at the diſtance of 65 ſemidiamoters from his center, as mea- 
in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, at the diſtance of 2 5-5 ſemidiameters, , . 
net, tevolves about him in 1 day, 21 hours, 18 minutes, The ſecond in 2 days 17 hours, 41 mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of three and two thirds ſemidiameters. The fourth in 15 days, 22 bours, 41 mi- 
of 23.3 ſemidiameters. 1 4 
the ecliptic, and is about 21,000 miles in breadth, which is equal to its diſtance from Saturn on all 


at enen / i oro ooo. 
#7 0 1 ; n 1 ; : & Ps br qo.” | ILAN AN eff #84. 9. #7 if i- 0: IP os Q. 01:14 
upiter is obſerved with a teleſcope to have four ſatellites or moons conſtantly moving, about him. 
| {vred with a micrometer. . The ſecond in 3 days, i z hours, . 13 minutes, at the diſtance of 9 ſemidia- 
ters, The third; ip 7,days, 3 hours, 42 minutes, at the diſtance of 14.5 ſemidiameters. The fourth 
Saturn has five moons continually moving round him. The firſt, or that neafeſt the body of the 
nütes, at the diſtance of almoſt two and a half ſemidiameters. The third in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 mi- 
- utes, at the diſtance of 8 ſemidiameters. The fifth in 70 days, 22 hours, 4 minutes, at the diſtance 
_. Bur beſides theſe ſatellites, he is ſurrounded by a thin broad ring, as an artificial globe is by its hori- 
zon. This ring appears double when ſeen through a good teleſcope. It is inclined thirty degrees to 
ſides, There is reaſon to believe that the ring turns round its on axis; becauſe when it is almoſt 


_ edgeways to us, it appears ſomewhat thicker on one ſide of the planet than on the other; and the 
thickeſt edge has been fron on different ſides at different time, © RI 
The comets are ſolid opaque bodies, with long tranſparent tails, iſſuing from that ſide which is op- = 
poſite to the ſun, They move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, and ate of a much greater 
denſity than the earth; for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree, as would vi- 
trify or diſſipate, any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
which appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter than red hot iron, 
and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it again approaches the ſun, evea though its 
period ſhould be 20,000 years, and it is computed to be only 575. It is believed that there are at 
leaſt twenty-one comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in al orts of directions; and all thoſe which 
have been obſefFed have moved through the etherial regions and the orbits of the planets, without 
ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their motions ; which ſufficiently proves that the planets do not 
move in ſolid orbits. Of all the comets, periods of three only are known with any degree of certain - 
ty; and of theſe that which appeared in 1680, is by far the moſt remarkable. This comet at its 
greateſt diſtance is about 12 thouſand 200 millions of miles from the ſun, and at its leaſt within a third 
part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his ſurface. In that part of its orbit which is neareſt to the ſun, 
it flies with the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour; and the ſun as ſeen from it, appears 
100 degrees in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhipg 
diſtance that this comet rur.s out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our minds an idea of the vaſt diſtance. 
between the ſun and the neareſt fixed ſtars, within whoſe attraction no comet muſt approach, that re- 


turns periodically round the ſun, 


8 
1 


J OD- AD 0 MORPT EN. „„ nk 
Tube extreme heat; the denſe atmoſphere, the groſs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the comets, ſeety _ 
at firſt ſight, to declare them abſolutely uninhabirable, altogether unfit for the purpoſes of animal life, 
, chencs, ans wee afpighen, that they ate 6, | 
many hells for tormenting the wicked with perpetual viciſſitudes of eat and cold. But when we 
don der, on the other hand, the infinite power and goodneſs of the Deity, the latter inclining, and 
the former epabling him, to make creatures ſuited” to All ſtages and circumſtances; that matter exiſts 
only for the ſake of intelligence; and that Wherever we find it, we find it pregnant with fife or ne. 
- Cceflarily ſubſor vient thererv ; the numberleſs ſpecies," the aſtoniſhing diverſity of anjinals in eurth, air, 
water, and even ini other animals; every blade of graſs, every tender leaf, Every nataral Avid, fwarmis 
ug wich life f and every one of thefe enjoying ſuch gratifications” 4 the nature and" are of esel e. 
* quires: when. we refleft moreover, . that ſome centuries. ago, kill experience undeceived us, "a"grear = 
= part of the earth Was judged uninhabitable : hen we confider, I ſay, theſe particular, and a thoufand 
; ES might be mentioned, we ſhall have reaſon to think, that fuch numerous and large maſſes 
of durable matter, as the comets undoubtedly are, however unlike they may be to 4 earth, are lor 
deſtitute of beings capable of contemplating with wonder, and itknowledging with Bratitüde, the 
wiſdom, ſymmetry, and beauty of the creation; which is more plainly to be obſerved in their exten - 
five tour through the unbounded fields of ſpace; than in our more confined eireut. 
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WV “Venus; and chat it alſo revolves about its own axis in twenty four hours. The latter bug 
duces the vicifſitudes of day and night, and the former the change of the ſeaſons, The revolution round | 
its axis is from welt to eaſt, which cauſes all the heavenly bodies to move apparently the contrary way, 
dae "its annual motion round che fin” is 


E have already obſerved, that the earth revolyes round the ſun between the planets' Mars 


namely, from eaſt to weſt. This is very eafily conceived; 
attended with more difficulty, and therefore we ſhall endeavour to explain i. 
I It is eaſy to conceive, that the ſun will always enlighten one Half of the earth, and that when the 
4 ro is in che.equinoCtial, the circle which terminates the enlightened and darkened hemiſpheres, called 
the cirele of illumination, will paſs through the poles of the earth, dividing the parallcls of - latitude 
into two equal parts: but as the carth does not move in the Wers of the equinoctial, but in that of 
che ecliptie, the arls of the earch will be inclined” to that of the eclipric in an angle of 2 3 deg. 29 
min. and therefore the circle of illumination will. at all other times divide the parallels of latitude into 
G en,, ß ß r , d EEE TOE 
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Nov, fince any parallel is the path or tract which any place therein deſcribes in one revolution of 
the earth or 24 hours, therefore that part of the parallel which lies in the N hemiſphere, will 
repteſent the diurnal arch, or length of the day; "and that part in the dark hemiſphere will be the noctur- 
nal path, or length. of the night, in that parallel of lätitu lee. 
. Hence, as the earth always moves with its axis parallel to icfelf, and- always inclined to the plane 
of he ecliptic, the northern parts will one time of the year be Mone turhcd cowards the fun, and con. 
ſequently more enlightened than the ſouthern LON. oe part of the year the fouthern parts will 
enjoy the ſame advantage. Hence various altefations of heat and cold, and length of days and 
nights, will enſue in the eourſe of the revolutiog of the earth about the fun, which will conſtitute all 


JJ ẽꝗœ dd ) ¼ 5 ¼ ß ] 8 
We will begin the earth's motion on the 21ſt of March, when the earth is in Libra, and conſe- 
quently the ſua appears to be in Arles, and is the vernal equinox.. In this poſition of the ſun all parts 
of the earth are equally enlightened from pole to pole, and all the parallels of latitude divided into 
two equal parts by the circle of illumination; conſequently the days and nights will be equal, and che 
ſun's heat at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt; particulars that conſtitute the agreeable ſeaſon” 
we call ſ in VEL | | EY \ 2 | ; 3 = es | ATTN e . 07 RO WIL. 
As the each 1 el welt to eaſt through Libra, r en and Sagittarius, to the beginning of 
Capricorn, the ſun will appear to move through the oppoſite ſigns of the ecliptic, namely, Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini, to. the beginning of Cancer; during. which time, by the inclination of the 
earth's axis, the northern parts will be gradually turned towards the ſun, and the ſouthern parts 
from it; the enlightened parts of the arches of the parallels of latitude in northern parts will alſo in- 
creaſe, and thoſe of the ſouthern decreaſe ; conſequently the length of the days will increaſe in the former, 
and decreaſe in the latter. And when the ſun reaches Cancer, it will be the middle of that ſeaſon we 
call ſummer in north latitude ;- but in ſouth latitude it will be the winter ſeaſon. 
The north fiigid zone is during the time of the ſun's being in Cancer, wholly enlightened, and 
the pole turned as far as poſſible toward the ſun; but as the earth moves on, the north pole returns, 
the diurnal arches grow gradually leſs, and the nocturnal greater; conſequently the ſun's rays fall 
more and more obliquely, and his heat proportionally diminiſhes till the earth comes to Aries, when 
the ſun will appear in Libra; and thus produce an equality of light and heat, and of day and night, 
to all parts of the world. This will be the middle of the ſeaſon called autumn, and the day of the au- 
tumnal equinox, which happens about the 22d of September. by F 
But as che earth moves on through Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, the ſun appears to move through 
the oppoſite ſigns Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; the north pole is immerled in the dark hemi- 
ſphere, and the ſouth pole becomes enlightened; the north frigid zone is more and more obſcured, 
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fully, and much more ſimply obtained, by the earth's turning round eaſtward as on its axis every twenty: 


ſcriptures were never intended t6 teach men aſtronomy. and philoſophy, ſo the expreſſions relating to 


theſe ſciences are not always to be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, being adap:ed to the common appre- 
henſions of mankind. Men of ſenſe, in all ages, when not treating on the ſciences, always ũſe the 


fame method; and it would be in vain to follow any other in addreſſing the bulk of mankind Moſes 


o 


calls the moon a great light, as well as the ſun; but the moon is known to be an opaque body; and 


the ſmalleſt aſtronomers have obſerved in the heavens, that the light ſhe caſts upon the earth is not 
her own, but the light of the ſun reflected. Many other inftances might be $iven if neceſſary; bur 
as every perſon who makes any pretenſion to learning, agrees in admitting the motion of the earth, 
any thing farther would be ſuperfluous, __ V WES 
The moſt natural, and at the ſame time, the moſt certain method of determining the magnitude 
of. the earth, is to meaſure the length of a degree of latitude on the meridian of any place; becauſe, as 


every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees, if we find the length of one of theſe diviſions, . 
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„bbs, if ve find the latiende of any place, er take the aleitude.o 


u any knom tar with;a; good 
rant, and then proceed directiy north ward or ſuuthward, till ve find by the ſame inſtrument that 
e difference of latitude is one degree, or the fame «tar is raiſed or depreſſod one degree; it is evi- 


| dept that we muſt have paſſed over 14 one degree of the carth's ſurface, which might er 


the! calculation rendered bis intentions abortive. This induced the ingenious M. 


e ene ere eee the. earth's cy Rte 


wo 
ſpherical, and under the ſame meridia dn. Bos ene 105 


But this, can hardly be expected. except in ſome very, lom and MR country, ke 3 
flowed in the winter, and the water converted inte ice, the frozen: ſurface- might be ſufficiently accu- 


AO rate. Accordingly. Snellius;attemptedichis in Holland, by meaſuring; the diſtance, between a rowet at 


Leyden, and moderater wode.-three times over, and then a ſtfaight line in the mer idlian on the! - 
omerrital” proceſs, he meaſured:the jength of a degree, but ſome error an” 


attempt the ſame thing anew. in the year 1700, by forming triangles on . fundamental baſe of, De 


e and happily ſucceeded. According to his menſuration the length of a degree of the meridian, in 


Holland is 69 Engliſh miles, and 711 yards; which neatly agrees with the menſutation of our countty- — 
man Mr. Richard, Norwood, . who found, by meaſuring the diſtance between London and Verks in 
the year 1635. that the length of a degree is ſixty· nine Engliſh miles and half, uno \s 10001 4 pron: 
But though the -earth be of a ſperical form, - "Rt is not a true ſphere, but flatted at the. and 
the diameter. at the equator longer than the axis. This is a natural conſequence: of its beer ee round 
its axis. For all globes that have a circular rotation will be oblate ſpheroĩds that is, their ſurfaces 


will be higher, or farther from the center in the regions of the equator, than in thoſe of the poles; 
becauſe, as the former move with a much greater velocity than the latter, they will recede fa reher | 


rom the center of motion, and conſequently enlarge their diameter. That our earth is Wali of a 


ſpherozdical figure, is demonſtrable from the unequal ; vibrations of pendulums ; for it has been e 


— 
" - 


Krb. 


that pendulums ſwinging ſeconds; mult. be 25 lines: ſhorter at the equator than at the poles; a 


line is the twelfth part of an inch. This diſcovery, Which was made by M. Richer, in the year 
1672, engaged the attention of the greateſt mathemations of- 5 and dhe illuſtrious Sir Iſaac 
Newton, by a moſt ſubtle theory, found, that the two diameters of che karth were: Miprogortion do-each, 
other as 229 to 290 And, from aecurate menſurations lince made in Laplend: N TP demon- 
ſtrated, that this proportion is very hear che true Elgar in nnd a ro nll WT, 

The learned Dr, Long. in the firſt volume of his Adranomy⸗ page 168, adage) an in | 


and eaſy method of findin 9 nearly what proportion the land bearsoto che ſea, namely, by Fo area 


papers of a large terreſtrial globe, and after carefully ſeparating the land from the ſea, with a pair of 
ſciſſors, to weigh them accurately in a pair of 8 This ſuppoſes that the globes are truly deli- 
neated, and that the paper is every where of an equal thickneſs. The Doctor ds, that he actually 
made the experiment on the papers of Mr. Senex's. ſeventeen inch globe; and found that the : ſea pa- 

per weighed 349 grains, and the land only 2143 whence, it appears, that almoſt-three-fourths of the 


ſurface. of our earth,. between the polar. circles and the equator, are covered with water; and that lit- 


tle. more than one fourth is dry land. The Doctor omitted weighing all within the polar circles, be- 


cauſe a ſufficient number of obſervations have not been made in theſe uncomfortable parts to Ned 
gui, wil che nen ee the AIRY an = 1 1 N e UL 90% 7 egouion 


HE air is a fine inviſible fluid, | furrounding the e . the crank, and! cn to h 


miles above its ſurface. 
The atmoſphere is that collection of air, and the bodies contained” in it, that” elreumſcribe the 


. 


The air has been Nou by a mu kitude of experiments to be both heavy, and elaſtic.” By the 8 

it is capable of ſupporting other bodies, as watery vapours, fumes, and exhalations from different bo · 

dies, in the ſame manner as wood is ſupported by water: and by the latter, namely, its elaſticity, a 

ſmall quantity of it is capable of being and ſo as to fill a very large Pace i or of being com- 
preſſed, or confined in a much ſmaller compals. 


A multitude of experiments have alſo demonſtrated that air is compreſſed or condenſed by "old, —; 


and expanded or rarified by heat. Whence it follows, that if an alteration be made by hart or cold 
in any part of the ee its neighbouring part will be put into motion, by the endeavour the 
air always makes to reſtore itſelf to its former ſtate; for experiments ſhew, that either condenſed 
or rarified air, will return to its natural ſtate, as ſoon as the cauſe, whatever it be, of that condenſation 
or rarifaction is removed. 

Wind is a ſtream or current of air which m be felt, and uſually blows from one point of the 
horizon to its oppoſite ; 3 as from north to ſouth, 10 rom eaſt to weſt, from ſouth· eaſt to north-weſt, and 


the like. 


Winds are either conſtant or variable, general or patdicular. 
Conſtant winds are ſuch as continue blowing the ſame way, at leaſt for ſeveral hours or days; ; but 


variable * are ſuch as frequently ſhift within an hgur or a a day. 


2 | | Wh | 8 A general 


ire ne — mil 
ind ud which blow the ſame way ov et # linge'tia®/6f the earth during the greateſt 1625 

part of the whole year, 2 7 Tre 204 elo Tot 4G" > ! FR" +; 9147 Treats ry k . | 

A particular wind ther whith blows in any Els 5 % due ee way, 40 Wmedmes abother 
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 Indifferencly; F 
the w ad blows gently, Itis calkd's breeze if it blows harder; vale, of a ſtiff gale; nd Gen 5 


{an 1 


13 , 
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2 very hard, à ſtörm. Experiments have ſhewn! that the ſwiftneſs of abe he gal in 4 m_— 1 195 is N N | 
E miles an hour; and in a common briſk: galt, about eee oLio gov E bn 
e gert Dr Halſey, from accurate obſervations made in ſeveral voyages, fun! 


1 That . the limits of fixty degrees, namely, from! thirty of bertk kya: e of 5 
ſouth, there is*@Weoniſtarit!-caft<win@ throughout che Fear, blowing om the Atlantic and Pacific oceatis, = 
called the trade-Mnd. For as the ſun in moving from eaſt to welt,” heats the ait more immed 
under bim, and thereby expands it, the alr to the eaſtward is eonſtantty ruſhing towards the weſt, to 
Feſtore che equilibrium, of maturak ſtate of the atmoſphere; and © i vecaſions” pe eaſt wind 


-  withinthoſe limits. ke: ; er ae Bl By 
27% % Fhar the'trade eius near klieir nörthern mits, e Betten; the north and est Wee ier 


heir ſouthern limits, between the. ſouth and eat, For a8 the a is expanded by the heat Gf 
the ſun, near the equator; the alt therefore from the northward pd ſouthward Ii dom tend towards”. - 
:thereuator; to e reche equilibrium. Now rheſe'morions froth — e's and ſouth, joined with the, 4 
foregoing eaſterly motion, will produce toſe obſerved near the aid limits between d the Derg arid ent, b 
Pat the ſoathſand wett. EHP bin 760? 9 $1995 9: HINT. - 
That theſs general motibons ofothe wind are diſturbbd'0n the continents,” and near the conſt: 21 för 
ecke, Fatüre of the ſoil may either cauſe" the air tb be Heated or cooled; and hence will ariſe: motions that 
1 be contrary to che foregoing general ones 011007 MR into at he e ee PAMELA eee 
1 in ſome parts of i the Indian ocean there! ar periodical: Winde, called monſbons; chat lb, : 
4 a8 blow half the year one way, and the other Half the conträry way: for air that is cool and 
denſe will force the warm and rariſjed air in à continual ſtream up warde, where it muſt ſpread itſelf tio 
maintain the equihbrium; ſo that che upper cdurſe or cutrent of the! air will be contrary to the under = 
current; for the upper air muſt 'movetromrhoſs:pares/where the greateſt Kearis;! and fo by a Eind' ef 
circulation, the north-eaſt wind below will be attended with ſouth-weſt wind above: and a 1 Woch, Galt 5 
ind below with a Horth : weſt wind above: and this is confirmed by che en perience anne wh who, as 
Woh as they ger out of the trade windt, immediately find a wind blowing from: an „ e n 
1 That in the Atlantie ocean, near the couſt ters tee 4 — the tort, :he- 
tween the'latitudey.of 28 deg. and 10:deg. N. ſeamen Conſtantly” meet een da galeof wind blowing 
-from the north-eaſt? * Fri OTE 21610 r i onen enam 1. 0103 DN vid binn | 
216;1 That thoſe bound to the Caribbec iſlands scroſs cho Atlantic: acai} find „ they- approach tlie | 
*Anivhckn Bide; that the north · eaſt wind becomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blow more chan # point from the 
eeaſty either to the northward or ſouthward. Theſe trade winds om che American ſide are extendeti to 
2305 3 or even 32 degfees north latitude; which js about four degrees farther than what they extend 
don the African fide alſo to the ſouthward of the Equaror,” the trade wind extends three or four degrees 
farther towards the coaſt of Braſil on the American lide, than they do near the Cafe oy G ood Hope b 
on the African ſidmmee. % 2 lin 1 e 1900s 5d n de Þ N 
That between the latitude of 09 degrees north, and four degrees ſouth, the wind 1 blows 
between the ſouth and eaſt: on the African fide th they are neareſt to the ſouth, and on the American 
ſide neareſt the eaſt, In theſe ſeas Dr." Haley! oberved, that Eben the wind was to the caltward, 
the weather was gloomy, dark, and: rainy, with hard gales of wind; but when the wind veered to 
be ſouthward. „the weather generally became ſetene, with gentle breezes neatly approaching to a 
in Theſe winds are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the year: for when the ſun is far north- 
= the Braſil ſopth; eaſt wind changes 225 dhe ſouth: and the north eaſt wind to the eaſt; and when 
e fun is far ſouth, the ſouth eaſt fad gets to che eilt, and north eaſt on this ge the e veers „ 
' more to che hoff. 5 Ait 
. That alon 1 coaſt of Geha from Ser woke to be iland of St; Thomas under the ea 
Ph which is above 500 leagues, the foutherly and Touth+welt' winds blow perpetually: for the 
ſouth eaſt trade wind having croſſed the equator, and approaching. the Guiney coat wirhin 80 or rob 
leag ZUES, inclines towards the are, and becomes ſouth, then ſouth" eaſt, and by degrees, as it comes 
near the land, it veers about to the ſouth, ſouth⸗ ſouthweſt, and Uoſein with the lang it is ſourh- 
veſt, and fomediaibs weſt-ſouth welt: This tract is ttoubled with frequent calms, violent ſudden 
got; of winds called torn adoes, Bobs from pe of the HI — The” reaſon of 9 wind bet. 
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ting in on this © roaſt gore meeting e e Eh os * in this tab, 1 84 each Arte and ſo 
cauſe the calms; and the vapours "earried ge? of) each vind mecting and ORG occaſion the 


almoſt continual rains! © 8 A 
f Nor. I | Een, FP WE Au s eee © Tha 


e. Nee en the 
ttacle wind about the ſouth eaſt 
ee 
; A 
and twelfth degree 


: quite tyorth wand t the Aliatic caſt, including) che Arabian ſea:and the Bay of Bengal, the monſoons 
dir from September tc A pril at north-eaft, and from March in October at ſauthewaſt- The ſhifting 


variable Winds, and in qthers 
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huthem latitndes of ten gad th gegrar, in the Lodian n abs 
by-ſouth, is found to his the year long in the {ame _— 


ether fixmonthy hetween May and December, thele 


t during the other fix months, from the 


between . third an 


iatheEchiopic dos during ti 


winds reach to within two degrees of the equator; 


at ones g north well wind blows'ig te tract lying 


tenth degreeg of 12 in the 13 of the north end af a, ere the. —_— 
1 


Fruth latitude, 


11. That in 15 {rat between Sumatra and the African cqaſt, 


longitude of Surhetts and Aus.. 
end from three degrees, fouth leude 


of theſe monſoons is not all. at once and in ſome placxs he change is attended wich calms, in ſome. with + 
ith ſempeſts z end ſuch is their violence; chat they onder the navigation = 
- a eee, very höſcg pe # dime (af: the: ek. Theſe tempeſts che Kamen call be breaking up | 
of the monſoons. mt oO en, 

We have. eee that the otmoſpl fyrraonding the earth ie an FAY fluid; and its 
1 paris ep by che eight gf all the air above them, bre ſquenntd the Cloſer tagether; 
"an canſequentlythe denſeſt of all at che earth's ſarfgee, and gradually rarer into" eee they -aſrend. 
The weight: of air ſuſtained- by every ſquare: inch gr the carth's ſarſace, is found imante an 
dhe 4jr-pump, and alſo by the quantity of mercury the dir balances in a haromętor , 40 h fiftaen pounds ; 
therefore every ſquare foot muſt ſuſtain 2016 pounds; Low weve Lag middle fret man, - whoſe 
1 may be about 14 ſquare ſeet, is prefitd.hy 28,2 pDν,f weight of 17 how: round: for fuids 
pteſs equally vp and down and on all fide; but hecguſe this enormous weight is equal on all ſides, and 
counter · balanced by the ſpring or the internal air in our blood. veſſels, it is not felt. Wẽ often feel our 
ſelxes langvid and dull, ang imputę dhe cauſe zo the air's. being bauvy and ſoggy about ust but this! is a 
[miſtake cha caule ariſes from ts being too light, as is evident from the mercyry's ſinking in the e. 
meter, at vhich time it is generally ſound the air has not ſuffinirnt gravity to bear up the vapours-which 
© Sompdſe the clouds; for when: it js otherwiſe, the clouds mount high, the air is more claſtic and weighty | 
ahi us, by which moans it balances the internal ſpring of cha air wan A benen wp. 05 Mads wat 
und nerves, and renders us briſk and lively, 7. 59. 171 n 74 

Pb atmoſpbar is alſo the cauſe why the heavens appear + bright in dle de 7 for, without. an 
atmoſphere, - I wg" the heavens only would - ſhine in which the ſun was placed: and if 7 — 
3 could live air, and ſnould turn bis back towards the ſup, the whole heavens would 4 
24 dark av in the night, and the ſtara would be ſeen as clear ap: in tlie: nocturgal fky, Ia this 
ould have no twilight, but a momentory tranſition from the brighteſt fun-ſhine to the blackeſ} < 4 
neſs immediately after 'fuh-ſet ; and from the blarkeſt darkneſs tu the brighteſt ſun : ſnine at ſyn-rifing : 
hut by meang of the atmoſphere we enjoy the ſun'z light reflected from: the aerial particles, beforg he 
viſos and after he ſets; for when the earth by its rotation, hath concealed the fun from our ſight, the armo- 
' ſphere being till higher than we, has his light imparted to its, which gradually deereaſes till he hay-gor 
8 — below the horizon, and then all that part of the atmoſphere: aboye us is dark. From the 
h of twilight Dr. Keil calculated the heighe of Man armoſpbere, fp fat as it, is denſe enough to refleft 
e light, and found itto be _ a RN 1 5 19 7 it is enen aan een 1 n R * 5 
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21 the tides hi meat that 1 the waters | in the ſea and rivers, b V bie 19 75 are ane regu- 
larly £o riſe and fall The general cauſe of 1 f the Es, masdiſcorered 


7 Sir Iſaac sse and may kg e foll 10\ | M8 2-4 Foes | 
Daily experience ſhews se A thrown ppward n the earth, fall doyn, 1 to ity forface ja 
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. 
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1 perpendicular lines; and as lines perpendicular to the Kiko of a ſphere, tend towards the center 


/ 


acquire a like property of drawing iron or 


therefore the lines along ws 1 heavy bodies fall are directed towards the center of the earth _ 
and as thoſe bodies apparcatly fall by their own weight or gravity, the law by which der fall is call 


the law of gravitation. · | 

Fg les os. or ee ae deing rubbed againſt palm of the hand or a woolen* 2 
cloth till warm, 9 85 ed | bits of e 9 (Ke ſubſtances rowards it, when held fuſfi- 
iently near thoſe ſubſtances : alſo g magnet, or load - tone, bein 152 Pr the the filings of iron abies 
will draw chem to itſelf; anda. eee ke wake been touched babe Wade, G dg vill 


to itſelf, And this oh. in ſome of draw] ; 
others to themſelves, is called a 7 * 


Now, as bodies fall towards the earth by their gravity, it is not proper to aA it N 1 bodies 
"$00 SHOE PWR $0 898: Carthe the wards arrratian I ty be Wil Sor. op Aarne; 


as theꝝ imply no more 571 ver ar law by which bodies tend e i its ee 0 
* Theincomparab le Sir Iſaac Newton, by a ac peculiar c FE ta , 25 from my Fe 
| frat, that this law of gravitation or 8 was univerſall hes the world 12 
the regular motions obſerved among the n en Ps 0 Sa 
== and the moon attracted each other, ond were 3 that the 
| by theſe bodies gn each other , was leſs and 25 Kore ner ſed, in 


0 zee 
proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances; that is, the power of att raction 
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* — e tho fi, All ce ee ain abr e R - 
We enter in the fame manmer as if thoſe parts were not affected by Tuch attractions. And it 
5 is "vey evident,” (that was the earth entirely free from ſuch action qt eh fun and moon, the ocean he - 
ing equally attracted towards its center on al ſſdes by the force would continue in a perfect 

on, witheut ever ebbiag or flowing; but A, the caſe * 2 60 78 the ocean mult needs riſe 
bg io theſe patts, where the fun and i agg diminiſh their : > of When the ſun and moon have 
| attraction ; and as the force of £ wity muſt be ob ſhed moſt in thoſe places of the 
to which tze moon is bearelt,'or in the 'Zenlth, chat is, where the, is vertical, her attra ction 

| WS: conſequently owertul;- cherer the "waters in ſuch” cog dens ile e Tn grand, 

and it will be there full ſea. e 

The parts of the earch direMy.unider ee 101 allo thoſe that ue Gamertclly oppoſite, wilt” 
| havehigh-warer at che ſame pn oy on either half of the” earth would "equally gravitate towards the 
other half, were they free from all external errfa&tion + hut by the ahora of * moon, the „ of 


of the earth neut the moon; the parts in che Zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby their gravi 

rowards the earth's center Auna ed ed; * e the waters in thoſe _ muſt þ 

- other part of this hemiſphere i and in the hemiſphere farcheſt from the moon, . the pa 
Ang leſt attractect by the moon thun In the parts nearer to her, "gra? 


at conſequently ae o een in thſe/ pres ale mui he bigher 


hemiſphere,” : 

© Thoſe parts of the earth where che moon a 
Eenith and Nadir, will have low-water: for as the watery in the Zenith and Nadir riſe at the Katte. 
time, the waters in their nelgh will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; 
and t ſupply the places of theſe,” others will move the ſume aw get whe nd fo on to the places ninety degrees 


ee the ich and Nan; Ne in e tho 


nant ihe earth's center; 


W 4 175 r 
. , 8 * * 


* a . irs gh alin; ie 17 at 
a ſphieroigical or oval fig ure, 3 tr > or longeſt 


the moon is vertical, 4 & or ſhorteſt dia 
| * apparently ſhifts her — rom eaſt to welt in going round the earth every day, the lor 
ter f the ſphoriod folfowing the motion, wiſl occafion the two'flogds and cbhs obſeryable in aboyr 
every twenty-five hours, which i "the length of 4 lunar day; char ie, the interval of time between the 
mobn's leaving the meridian of any hg and her' eg buy it a : : fo chat the time of  bigh-wat ; 
A day is almoſt an hour later tha i was the preced peeing cv) 1 . 
he dime of high-water is not preciſely the time of che mogn's dog to the meridian; but 


$prin would paſs through the place where 


creaſes the libratory or -waving motion the has put the water into while ſhe was in che meridſan ; ig 
r lame manner a 4 nul? free applies | vo. 2 bor” already raifed to forme Ne vill raiſe it ſtill 


met and are called ſpring tides ;' for at theſe times, the actions of bath the ſun and moon co 


tion, or hen the ſun and moon are on the fame fide of the earth, they both conſpire 90 raiſe the wa- 


does the ſame. 


the moon; and are ealled heap · ides 1 becauſe in the quarters of the moon, the ſun riſes the water 
where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſts pres the moon riſes the water; ſo that the tides are. 


moon have ad&ed together for a 


E aden the moon's 


= att kat been leſſened by that che ſun for ſeveral 
5 e | A 
* -eides are greater 4 


19900 the times of Tr hat! is about the middle of March and 
S an ac a a of F other times of the year; a 
the tranſverſe di the 


ock, or the two 
earth's $equator, wh: pf | deferibe ; a great 


high - waters will move ſwifter, Arg 


b waters, will at that time be in t : 
t circle of ea 22 whoſe diurnal rotations 9 
circle in the fame ume they uſed to defcribe a leſſer 


ſhores, they muſt riſe higher 
with ſea : but ſince this is not the caſe, there are a multitude of iſlands, beſides continents, lying in 


great variety of other appearances, beſides thoſe already mentioned, which require particular ſolu- 
tions, wherein the ſituation of the ſhore, ſtraits, and other 2 muſt neceſſarily be conſidered: for 
inſtance, as the ſea has no viſible palage between * and Africa, let them be conſidered as one 

| conti- 
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one Ralf of the eatth towards its dentet᷑ is Arena or the other increaſed. Now in that hemi aa 
ther this in an 
s in the N X 
An theyare in any other parts of t] Ft TY 
ppears in the horizon, ot niger) degrees diftant delight 5 


ere the moon el oh the hort 1 25 


e ee the ind Wet 
m FORE ſhe is in the horizon; and as the 


4 
after ;for the moon 4 0 with ſome force after ſhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby 3 in. | 


The flee are higher tan ordinary twice every month; chat! is, Shit che times of hs len and ful Bo 
cur, or draw-in the ſame right line; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the conjun : 5 8 


ters in the Zenith, and conſequently in the R and when the ſun. and moon are in oppalition, at. 
is, when the earth is en them, "Oo. one makes high-water in the Zenith and Nadir, the other | 


The tides are leſs thay ordinary. twice every wank; namely, about the firſt" and laſt quarters, of 
made only by the differente of their actions. It muſt however be obſerved, chat the ſpring⸗ tides da hot 


happen directly on che new and full nioons, but aday or two after, when the iriraftions of the ſan and 
derable time. In like manner the pea Fol the fr happen, a 125 | 
acl ays 


che apy des are chen alfo leſs, becauſe, 
a' great | 
circle parallel to the'equator; and conſequently” the waters being thrown more forcibly againſt the 


All things bitherts- explained would happen exactly, if the whole ſurface of the earth was corecel ; 


che way of the tide, which interrupts its courſe; therefore in many places near the ſhores, there aſe a | 
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ES zee, ; WA S nat "x6 thirty fou; dez h idle bete 
5 N two at lg Cape Blanche, in the latitüqs ef nineieen head ph Pepe, ny 
'-  flopd-tide ſhould 415 to the. 9 80 on the weft cout of Africa, like the il tide: following the chte . 
bf the mvon, becauſe the con 42 vt for above, fry degrees north and ſouth bounds that ies; dache A 
therefofe, if any regular ride,” as. proceeding. from ans motion of che ſea from ęaſt q weſt, pw 

reach this places it muſt either code from the north gf Eprope ſouth war 3 OL | 
5 northward, £9, the. {aid Jarituc $ onthe. welt coalt of Aﬀica, 9010+ 211-2668 is 
Ibis opinion. is confitmed Dt ide. ſexs to the 


| common. experienee,..that the flood iti = 
 the,coalt of Norway, kroch the 0 Veen the ee e eptmanguohghe-Balcia 3 ſo. CR * 
to the bt Along the eaſt c 6aft of Great Britain; and in its palla ge 1 plürs all theſe ports Wikhs 
lter e the coaſt of Scotland having he ride firſt. hecaufs blk: roceeds fem che 
norchwarc 15 10 athward I and thu „ On the. days, of the. full ar; change, t le high - water At; Aber: 
 deen. at forty-Bve. n minutes at. twelve. at night z bus 88 Finmont monthzbar; not till, the in the morning: % 
EFfom hence. e p the ſouthward, it makes \gh»wate „ the Sporn à little after ive, but not Ul, 
0 LESS 7 the time required for its paſſing up che river;;. from thepee';paſling ayer. thts - 


the tide one af 


ell: bank into mouth Roids, 1 it makes high-water there a little aſter gig t, „os ein the: CRY 
gine, 9905 It vie an 20 25 more to make high: water at, Tar mouth: in he mean; time „ 


"Way. 0 louthward, it m A are af Flay leh at Hal ae nn Wn: he Nene aft 


. twelv Gre eſen dat half an r after one, at London at three, a 4 e A 
this 11 Ly 55 2 0 00 to "contradict the h: 179 9 0 o the ory motion 12 95 tid e on: from caſt 
tg weſt, yer 43.00. tide can flow welt. 2 the main con nent of: Norway or Holland or Hut, 9 2 5 


Baltic, Which is forroppo y the main oe except at its entrance. it Fa that the tiqe - 
Rave been now tracing. 7 its e ſtages from Scotland to London, is ſupplied IMtbe dide, whoſe; 

original motion 5 ro! n ealt te to welt; and as water always endeavpurs co maintain A level, 2 n its. 

Paige flow towards any other. point of. the compals to All, vp. vagancies where, it finds them, wichout 
 Contradl | ine, | ut: rather confirming th ie farſt | potheſis... 46) Þ 55 oy. 1 m2 be wo try: Pr oth 1 203. 

While che tide or high-water is thus gliding along the eaſtern coaſt of England, it alſo N 9% 

emma, along the weſtern, gots 05 Scotland and Ireland, A derb flit lalls inte debe ee 
nel, the flood 3b WEAR cal 17125 2 be a in reed. roms bring Digh- Tater 86. [YALETIC ford, 
above three 00 rs before. it is high 1 at Co I ebb at Duhlin before 
jgh- Water at th. ; hs” 5 


But it will Lali 
5 ret rn. to t the Bricih Wen 115 
and in its pa age 2. brapch of i 


reſs to el outhwarc yy be calily 


© 424 


ache mo France, till! it comes to the NERD FR or ON, Fog © N the ride above. 
5 hg of England to the Thames; where.thoſe two 
tides meet 5 N contribute to the ſending a "frrong tide up the Thames to London. Rad 
nh we may RP 15 a very ſingular phznomenon. that ſometimes happens in the i 8. and has 
been conſidered 4 4 57 PrP igy, we mean a e EV, and reflux : 1285 when Re natural courſe KS: the; a 
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is 4 1 e i the moon is e or any where e in, el 3 e 5 
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ſurface upon a plane, in its due propor- 
ch the ſuperficies of, the earth 


lowing obſervations, muſt be carefully attended „„ MON 1540 5441 19! | 32131310037 27 
Conceive the eye placed at an infinite diſtanee from the glaube; and at the ſame time, a plane to 


paſs. through the center of the globe, and to ſtand at right ungles to the line connecting the centers 


poke os center. of, the plane of projection: In order: therefore to make an 
” 


* , 
* 


of the globe and eye; if from the eye thus poſited; an infinite right line be imagined. to be drawn, 


through any point of the circumſerence of any circle deſcribed upon the furſace of the globe, and the 


ſame right line be carrieq about the circumference of the given circle, till it return to the place 
from whence it . ee to move; or which is the ſame thing, if from any point in the circumference 


on the given plane, and that this line be carried round the circumference of the given circle, con- 
ſtantly perpendicularly to the plane, and parallel to itſelf, it will deſcribe on the cutting plane an or- 


_  thographic repreſentetion of that circle; and after the ſame manner, if rays infinitely Jong be ima- 
gined to flow ftom the eye to the'circumferetice of every circke deſcribed upon the globe, and theſe 
rays be carried about the circumference of each reſpective circle till they return to the place from 


wherice' they begin to move; they will trace out on: the given plate, Nhat: is called an orthographe 


projection of the ſphere. 


mary property-of-orthographic projection: and though; according to the Euclidian idea of  paral 


lines, they ran never be conceived to meet if infinitely produced ; yer if we conſider the infinitely 
ſmall inclination of the infinitely ſmall portion of the incident rays, intercepted between the ſurface 
of the ſphere and the plane, the inchnation itſelf vaniſhes, and the parallel and perpendicular property 
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The Stereographic projection is that on which our maps are generally made, and depends upon 
this principle: That if che plane of any meridian be ſuppoſed the plane of projection, then an eye 
placed in one pole of that meridian will project all the circles in the oppoſite hemiſphere into circular 


arches on the ſaid plane; and the diameter dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres, is called 


che line of meaſures. Ihe map of the world: annexed, is projected jn this manner, and che! eye is 
ſuppoſed to be fixed in the poles, and the equator becomes the line of meaſures. And hence we ſee 
the reaſon hy the meridians and parallels of latitudes lie nearer to each other in the middle part of 
the map, than at the extremities: conſequently the parts of the earth are diſtorted, and exhibit a 
Uifferent appearance from what they do on the globe. And hence we ſee the reaſon 'why ne ſcale is 
added to maps of the world, namely, becauſe the mjles near the circumference are much longer than 


thoſe near the center. The conſtruction is performed in this manner. With the chord of 60 degrees 


* 


geſeribe the primitive circle, whoſe pole will be the center of the map, and- divide it into 360 equal 
"the tight ine er Which Wil repreſent: di Sc 


parts, called degrees. Through this center draw 
On each ſide from the center, fer off on the equator as many diviſions as are neceffary from the ſemi. 
tangents, and through theſe points. and the tug poles let circles be deſcribed, which. will repreſent 
the meridians;-- Then ſet Wwe nien. WIN  TEPTEIENT 


tude, In the ſame manner the tropics. or polar circles are drawn, the former at 23 deg. 29 min. 
diſtant from the equator, and the latter at 66 deg. 31 min. Let both the meridians and parallels of 


and diviſions on the primitive circle, let circles be drawn, which will repreſent the parallels of lati- 


latitude be properly numbered as in the map 'annexed;- and then from #table of the latitude and lon 


gitude of places, extract thoſe you intend to inlgzt'on your map, and make dots where the meridians 
and parallels helonging to the latitudes and Jon 
will be their true places on the map. "IN geifnt 12s tries ll 8. eater Lil vio T aguiks 

Beſides theſe different projections, there is another, commonly uſed in the conſtructions of ſea- 


* 
* 
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charts, called Mercator's projection. We have given a map of the known parts of the world con- 


ſtructed in this manner, which depends on the method of applying the globe of the earth to a plane, 


which was firſt accompliſhed by our countryman Mr, Edward Wright, by the following ingenious | 


conception. 


Suppoſe a rectangular plane was rolled about a globe, till the edges of the plane met, - and formed 


a kind of concave cylinder, ineloſing the globe, and touching its equator. Conceive the ſurface of 
this globe to ſwell, like a bladder while it is blowing up, from the equator towards the poles, pro- 


. porcrona}ly-infAatitude as it does in longitude, until every part of its ſurface meets that of the cone 
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half n ; ger on the nature of orthographic projection, as maps are very rarely, if 
: Ss e n Fm I$3083 Ct iii. ? 2 ; . » a»; 2 
ever, drawn in that manner, its principal uſe being tlie aſtronomical computations, to which it is ex- 


N on the axis or right line go, 90, paſſing through the poles; from the 
refiter as before, the ſame number of - diviſiong'as before on the -equinoQial 4 and through theſe points 


Rades of thoſe places interſect each other, which 
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, F Y_-. rifing ſun; and proceeding with that glorious orb With reſpe& to religion, there are many Tews difoerſed = 
from eaſt to weſt, ſhall regularly adv 26s, Aleks in pro- A egions of Aſia, and a ans gr e 
Friebe order the various regions of the terraqueous globe. them were ſettled in ſome of the moſt remote parts of the 

It was in Aſia that the all- wiſe Creator is generally ſuppoſed|Eaft Indies, many centuries before the paſſage to thoſe coun- 5 

| to have planted the garden of Paradiſe, in which he formed tries was diſcovergd by the regel hriſtianity is far 
the firſt of the human race It was there that arts firſt from being eſtabliſmed in Aſia: there are, however, ſevetal! 
were known, that edifices were firſt erected, and cities ſects tolerated in different parts; but its profeſſors generally „ 
built, It yas +Aſia that became the nurſery. of the riſing groan under the yoke of Turkiſh oppreflion. The two fes 
| world, after it had been deſtroyed by the general deluge, | of the religion of Mahomet have over-ſpread one-third  Þ 
| and from thence the deſcendants of Noah founded colonies | Afia, and almoſt all the reſt are involved in the profeſs, 4 
i all parts of che ſpacious earth... In Alis the Moſt High | idolatry, under different forms; the moſt conſiderable f 
| Placed his once favourite people the Jews, whom he en- | which are the worſhippers'sf Brama and of Foe: beſides :?: 
hrened b) revelations delivered by the prophets, and t0| theſe there are the more ſagacious followers of Confucius, —  » |Þ 
whom he gave the oracles of truth. It was in Aſia too, and ſome of a far more ancient ſe4, who derive. their 
that the molt glorious inſtance of the Divine love was ac: prineiples from Zoroaſter, acknowled ing but one ſupreme . 1 
*complithed, by the birth, the life, the doQrines, the mira- | Deity, whom they N under the ſymbol: of fire, whichk 1 


cles, the ſufferings, and death of the great Meſfiah. There they eſteein the brighteſt and p emblem of the all- „ 
,* fect. . 0 a n 5 ; £5 Fa. ot os FR . „e | oh, De e BS. 


the firſt Chriſtian: churches were founded, and watered by perfect Gd. Bo hangs K 
the blood of the martyrs. - There Chriſtianity ſpread with| Aa to the extent; limits, and boundaries. of Als, be.. 
| an amazing rapidity, and, even in the apoſtolic age, was|vaſt continent is ſituated between 25 and 148 degrees e 
amel from Judes to Indi „ {eaſt longitude from London, and between the equator and 

, | Thele advantages render it highly proper that we ſhould 72 degrees north latitude, without including the iſlands 

* 4 with Aſia, which is alſo ſuperior co Europe and] chat lie to the ſouth, It js about 4740 miles in length, from 
Africa in the largeneſs of its territories, it extending inte all[the Dardanels og the well, to the caſter ſhore of Tame 
climates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the hardy and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt ſouthen 
inhabitants, cloathed in furs, are drawn in ledges over the] part of Malaces, to the moſt northern cape of Nova 3 


"1 


N 


* 
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Mow, to the ſultry regions of India and of Siam, where, bla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the 54 
ſeared on the heavy elephant, the people ſhelter themſelyes A it is e Fmt Ane by de Nel g cap 
from the ſcorching ſun bythe. e e In many from Europe by the Levant, the Archipelago, the Helleſ- 
parts of theſe vaſt regions the ſerenity of the air, the fertility pont, Propontis, Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Donn 
of the ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of the fruits, the fragrancy and and a line drawn from it to the river OO GS pron RET 
balſamic qualities Of the plants, ſpices, and gums, the beauty [thence to the Oby, Which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 
and value of the gems, and the fineneſs of its filks and| On the eaſt it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean; and on © 
cottons, gave it ſuch charms, that intheearlieſt ages, it was the ſouth, by the ſeas that waſh the coaſts of Japan, hi: 
the ſeat of the empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, na, India, Perfia, and Arabian. 2 
and Greeks, and its inhabitants were poſſeiſed, of power © This vaſt extent of territories contains z great number 
wealth, and opulence ; till at length the -Mahometans, the of ſovercignties, the moſt conſiderable of which are fours 
enemies of liberty, and of the polite arts, deſtroyed all its| empires, which, beginning at the eaſt, are thoſe of Japan, A 
ancient ſplendor, and rendered the molt fertile ſpots of Aſia] China, the ewpity of ths Orebe Mogul, and Perſia; with, , - 4 
uncultivated deſarts. However, on account of the rich] part of two more, viz. Turky and Ruſſia, where the an | 74 
commodities which the ſouthern. parts of Aſia afford, the] conſiderable provinces lie in Europe. It has alſo about | 
people of many diſtant countries ſtill carry on a conſiderable} thirty-three kingdoms, beſides the governments of the Na. 
trade with each other; andthe Indies are reſorted toy forthe"bobs ef India, which may be termed monarchies, as they 
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Ru 3 ns Re 25 theſs 9 Fo 
5 . enty fix following. ate on the continent, and the other | 
3 3 in the Eaſt Indian iſlands. Of the former ate thoſe | 
e 1: Corea; 2. Samareand; 3. Beca, in Great N 
AI. Kaige; Great Tibet; Little Tibet; 7#N 
9 0 5 8. Neck „Barantola, a; 10. Coebinl 


i 
* f 2 
7 * — 


4 4 16. Cochin, on the peninſula of India on this fide the 


Ganges; 17. Pegu, or Ava; 18. Camboya; 19, Calicut; 5] 


Wo iſnagar ; ; 21. Golconda, 22. Vizapor ; 23. Min 
= and 24+: Tmeretta in Georgia; 25. Sarta ard 26. 


emen, in Arabia. 10 
Ide ſeven inſular kingdoms are 7. Macaſſer, and 2. 
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11. Jas, ory e peninſula on the other fide the Ganges ; 7% 
12. Tonquin; 13. Siam 14. Aracham ; 15. Acham; | 


10 view of > Abe. 3 wo BY wy b 


1. Tbe RE of Japan. 
11, China + 


mptebending 7 
Iv Th inſula of Indra b if the Ganges 7 
ing Cothinehina, Tonquing Pegu, and viamy*which 
latter is ſubdivided into M artaban, Siam and Aar, 
4 The peninfula on this fide the Ganges; containing, 
: Decan, Golconda, Biſnagar, and Malaba t 
”Y Indoſtan, or the empire of the Great” Mogul, in 


which are many petty kingdoms. © | * 
v. Great N A eee Akatic Rage, 


VI. Perſia. 8 
5, "gg 
we h 


1 * 


VII. Turhy 


El, | hem, in the- ifland of du abe; 8. Candy, in th | Weſter ſe 
1 "i 9 0d. J. the Maldivia iſlands. if | dia, ande 1% r | 
0 To theſe may be added the dominions eftabliſhed kere| .. aleſtine Syria, and: A (ED 
1 8 8 7 the Europeans; namely, the Spaniards i in the Philip-j VIII. The Aſiatic iſlands ar vided into 10 3 EF 
hs 5 0 pine re 15 the Dutch at Batavia in the iſle of of Ton 1. Thoſe on the Eaſtern Ocean, viz, the Marian or 
4 Wa the Spic ;Celeb N e an t 38 5 or one.iflands, Formoſa, and thi Phillippit ne lands, _ 
3 A Pie 6 005 768. 8 t e in Goa, ande hoſe on the Indian Ocean, which sts che Mhluc: 
58 other coaſts of India, "Theſe have all an abſolute and ſu-} cas, viz, Ternate, Tidor, &c, and the Spice Bande, 
5 preme authority; and the European governors have, in a vamely, Buda, Amboyna, Ceram, Ternate, Timor, 
ELD Io great meaſure, the power of N rinces. To theſe 1 -Gilola, & c. Celebes," orneo, 4 a, Sumatra, 8 
. We ſhall ſubjoin, 4+ the 5 ſett ements gt Fort 2 the Mldivia iſlands, Kc. 
1 = bv Bombay, &c. 5. the French at Pondicherry, &c. 3 On the "coaſts of Aſia, and in the Miediterrlutth, as 
Ee 5. the Danes at MY ane; rs on 1 8 coaſt Cyprus, Rhodes, Leſbos or Mytetene, Chios or 
1 N Coromaudel, . 3 9 e Samos, Coos, and a few others. of leſs note. 5 
5 They. the great) empire of Japan is compoſed of 
1 4,700 ands, none of which bear the name given by 
IR the Europeans to the whole country; z yet as it is fituated 
5 to the caſt of China, and is too conſiderable to be cen | 
Wo founded with the multitude- of roar in Fe To 8 We 
=> 3 5 TEE iy! thall 1 Wien ar e 20 Ent os . «+ 
| 175 . FR þ "os IS . Wt be 3 2 9 : 4 8 TY x 
„„ 2 . e eee e e 
* ;» 5 („„ dann 8 (e) eee e 
3 V 
VVV „ 5 e | „ „ lia; 
C i e Ns 4 22 . „ g 1 5 : FY e fe INE. 
+ 5 7 : F =; 8 E 0 7. x Faw! Jig "ans which i3 ten © be and, from. 
: e ie its lying to the ſouth-weſt of Niphon, is called Sailer, ow 
| 05 its baer . and n Wh Rocks Ay 2 1 the Weſtern Country; and is about 592 Engliſh Mises 8 
. bools on its Coaſts, Its Fa. e and Tl circumference. The third iſland is fituated between the 
45 BO firſt and ſecond; and i is nearly of a ſquare figure; and, from 


* 


1 Earthquakes. | A . 


IHE great A Ae off ion, \ called by| 
the natives Niphon, which ſignihes the foundation | 
che ſun, and is thus named from the largeſt of the 
 Mands of which that empire 1s. compoſed ;.. ut by the 
| Ehinele | it is called Zippon, of Siphon. 
The iſlands of "Tale. are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean; | 
to the eaſt of China, and lying between 31 and 42 degrees | 
f north latitude, and between 130 and 147 degtees 0 
aft longitude from 'London ; the Jun riſes there about. 
nine hours before it appears to us. 
Niphon, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, extends from fouth 
10 welt, and then turns up to the north; it is about 900 
miles in length, and in ſome parts near 360 in breadth. 
To this iſland are added io othels, much finaller, and ſepa- 
rated from it only by narrow ftreights. Mr, Kzmpfer Ob- 
ſerves, that the empire of Japan may, in many reſpects, 
be compared to the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
deing much after the ſame manner, though in a more 
eminent degree, divided and broke through by forelands, 
; arms of the ſea, | Sa: bays, and inlets, running deep into 
: the country,” and forming many ſmall iſlands, peninſulas, 
ulphs, * harbours, Beſides, as the king of Great Britain 
ſovereign of three kingdoms, En land, Scotland, and 
Ireland; ſo likewiſe, he adds, the Deen emperor hath 
the ſupreme juriſdiction of three iſlands. The firſt and, 
largeſt, called Niphon, runs lengthways, from caſt to weſt, 
in the form of a jaw-bone, whoſe crooked part is turned | 
tothe north. A narrow channel, or ſtreight, full of rocks 


agd _— ſome iubabited, ſong uninnabitee, parts it] 


{ its being divided into four rovinces, the Japaneſe call it 
Sikokf, or the Country of Four, Theſe three large flatids 
are endompaſſed by an inconceivable number of others, oe 
of which are ſmall, rocky, and barren; others, large; i AL - 
[and ſo fruitful as to be governed by petty. princes. 
| Theſe iſlands, to which: are added two more conquered - 

fond the kingdoi! of Corea, are divided into f © | 
rovinces, and theſe again into c hundred and fo 
eſſer diſtricts. It is proper here to add, that, beſidesithe 
iſlands and provinces: already mentioned, there are ſoe at 
a greater diſtance, which, though they do not properly 
belong to the empire of Japan, either e e, th 
emperor's ſupremacy, or live under his protection. 

The bardersof the empire are ſecured by itsrocky, ans 
tainous coaſts, and a tempeſtuous ſea, which, on account | 
of its ſhallownels, will admit none but ſmall veſſels," nor” 
can thoſe apptoack without imminent danger; for the'dept 
of moſt of the gulphs and harbours being yet unknown, 
and others, Which the pilots of the county are better ac 
quainted with, being unfit to ſecure ſhips of conſiderable 
burthen, it feems as if nature deſigned theſe iſlands to he 
kind of little world, independent of the reſt; eſpecially as 


ſubliſt without a commerce with diſtant nations. 
The coaſts of Japan are alſo ſceured by two remarkable 

and dangerous Whirlpools. The one lying near Simabat, 

is at hich "writer even with the ſurface of the ſea; but ide 

tide no ſooner begins to ebb, than, after ſome violent turns 


Fings, it is ſaid ſuddenly to fink 0 the depth of fifteen. 
0 ' 8 | Fathom. 


| Feeding to the Welt. 55 8 


7 
7 4 


they poſſeſs whatever is neceſſary to render the lives of the : 
tnbabitanta pleafant and delightful, and to enable them't | 


which is divided 3 me north and a wth, * 3 
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ure, comes Within its reach, | the, immaveable, centre of the carth ; and others . 
and Jathing them ro pieces againit-the rocks at the bottom, that it is owing ig the ſanQity. of - thoſe, places, 


| where they ſocmeeio1es! remain under water, ' the powerful protedtion of their rutelagſods; © 
J 482 projinee of BIgobunig) woes. ere HE IA TTL 
4 aſhes, with a Tokd hojfferous noiſe VVV be AB ot. 
| 3260, Which, by the violence ok the motion, - 
| n But though this has 


pan is very femarkaſe for dhe greve numher of its| north Jatitude, The weather is, however, ſubject to fre- 
ps 1 18 1 ar from Firando is quent changes g for in the winter they have ſnow, and pretty 


# 


whol ns as if it boilt el mountain, though ever ſo high, which, on being cultivat- 
It is worthy. of remark, that many cold: ſprings and hot- ed, as moſt are, do not ſufficiently reward the induſtrious 


baths ariſe upon and about this mountain; among which }labourer for the pains and care he beſtows on them. The 
there is a famous hot-bath, eſteemed an infallible cure for country being divided and interſected by an almoſt infinite 
the venereal diſeaſe, by the patient's bathing in it for a few | number of little iſlands on the coaſt, and in the channels 
moments for ſeveral days together. He muſt begin the cure that ſeparate. the three largeſt iſlands, is alſo another in- 
with another hot-bath, which has a more moderate heat, | ſtance of the kindneſs. of nature: ſince the many and dif- 
and is ſituated at a few leagues diſtance, As ſoon as he ferent iſlands are, with regard to the whole empire, whatdif- 
leaves the bath, the patient muſt go to bed, and endeayour |ferent countries and provinces are with reſpect to the whole 
to ſweat; and all the while he uſes the waters, he muſt globe: for differing in ſoil and ſituation, they produce all 
keep to a hot warming diet. Beſides theſe there are many the various neceſſaries and luxuries of life; and there is 
other hot-baths in different parts of the empire, ſome of ſearce any thing that can be wiſned for, but what is pro- 
which are ſaid to have extraordinary virtues in curing ex- duced in ſome province, in ſome iſland or other, in ſuch 5 
ternal and internal diſcaſes. g [quantities as are ſufficient to ſupply the whole empire. Se- 
The very cauſe which produces ſo many volcanoes is pro- veral provinces produce gold, others ſilver, others copper, 
bably the reaſon why this country is more ſubject to others tin, others lead, and others iron, One of the 
earthquakes than perhaps any other in the known world, burning mountains throws out great quanttties of {ulphur, 
ſince both doubtleſs proceed from the vaſt quantity of ſul- | which is alſo dug up in many other places; and another 
phureous and nitrous materials diſperſed through the bowels produces the white clay of which they make all forts. of 
of the earth. Indeed earthquakes are ſo frequent in Japan, porcelain-wares. From others are brought great quantities 
that the natives dread them no more than the Europeans | of timber; and from others pit-coal. Others breed oxen;* 
do ſtorms of thunder and lightning, They imagine that others horſes. One province is remarkably fruitful in rice, 
| earthguakes are cauſed by a huge whale creeping under | another in cheſnuts, another in figs, and another in fruit. The 
FLround. Yet ſometimes the ſhocks are fo violent, and laſt | coaſt of one province is famous for its ſhell-fiſh, another 
bh 10 long, that whole cities are deſtroyed, and many thou-| for its ſea-weeds and other ſub- marine plants, and the coaſts 
4 ſands of the inhabitants buried under the ruins. Particu- in general afford a plentiful ſuppl | 


| | | | | A a. variety of fiſh. 
larly in the year 1703, an earthquake, attended by a great | Pearls are found in the gulph of Omura ambetgris upon 


fre, which broke out at the ſame time, deſtroyed almoſt | the cqaſts of the Riuku iſlands, and ſeveral provinces pro- 
the whole city of Jedo, together with the king's palace, duce eryſtals and precious ſtones, Nor have they occaſion 
and 200, ooo of the inhabitants, Yet it is obſervable, that] to ſend for medicines from abroad; the many mountains : | 
ſome particular places in Japan are conſtantly free from this hears valleys producing, in the compaſs of one country, 
calamity: The Japaneſe reaſon variouſly upon this phæno- 
3 4 | 


ry, 


what plants and trees grow ig different climates, „„ ol 
e 5 bs 8 | 
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| © The country is alſo plentifully ſupplied with freſh water, 


and abounds in ſprings, lakes, and rivers; ſome of which 
are ſo large and rapid, from their riſing on ſteep high moun-! 


tains, or from the profuſe ſhowers of rain which frequently: 


o * 
** 


Fall, that no bridges can be built over them, and the) 


cannot be paſſed without danger. One of the moſt famous 


oke thbeſe is the river Ujin, which is a mile and a half broad; 
and it having no bridge, it muſt be; forded over. But 


the force and rapidity with which it falls down from the 
mountains is ſo great, that even when the water is ſo low 


35 us to be ſcarcely. knee deep, five ſtrong men, well acquàint- 


dd with its bed, muſt be employed to lead a Horſe over; for, 
deſides its rapidity, the many large ſtones that lie at the 
bottom contribute to render the paſſage equally difficult 
and dangerous. But the people whoſe bufineſs it is to ford 


. paſſengers a-crols this, and other rivers, to prevent their 


not taking due care, are, by the laws of the country, made 
*anſwerable for their Me. 
It has been obſerved, that gold is found in ſeveral pro- 
vinces. The greateſt quantity is melted out of its own ore; 
but ſome they waſh out of the ſands; and a ſmall quantity 

is alfo contained in the copper. The emperor claims the 
ſupreme juriſdiction, not only of all the gold mines, but 
of all the mines of the empire, none of which may be 
worked without a licence obtained from him: for of the 
produce of all the mines that are worked, he claims two- 
ttzhirds, and the other third is left to the lord of the pro- 
vince in which the mines lie; but as theſe lords generally 
reſide upon the ſpot, they take care to render their ſhare 
nearly equal to that received by the emperor, The richeſt 
gold ore, and that which yields the fineſt gold, is dug up in 
one of the northern provinces of the great iſland Niphon; 
theſe mines formerly yielded confiderable quantities of that 
valuable metal; but the veins there, and in moſt of the 


N other mines, do. not yield near the quantity of gold they 


did formerly. Among the other gold mines there is one in 


me the province of Tſikungo; but it is ſo full of water, that the | 


people have been obliged to deſiſt from working it. How- 


- eaſily drawn off; this was attempted : but there-happen- 
ing to ariſe, juſt as they began, ſuch. a violent ſtorm. of 
thunder and lightning, that the men were obliged to fly 

for ſhelter ; theſe ſuperſtitious people imagined, that the 
tutelar god and protector of the place, unwilling.to have 
the bowels of the earth thus rifled, raiſed this ſtorm in or- 


der to make them ſenſible how much he was diſpleaſed at | 


this undertaking ; and therefore no farther attempt was 
made, for fear of incurring his diſpleaſure, . > - | 
The ſilver found here is very fine, and there are mines of 
it in ſeveral places, articular in the northern provinces. 
One of the provinces alſo afards a ſmall quantity of tin, 
which is fo exceeding fine and white, that it alive comes 
up to ſilver: but the Japaneſe make little uſe of this 
MS TIES nu TL 
Copper is the moſt common of all the metals found in 
Japan. Some of it is the fineſt and moſt malleable of any 
in the world; others are not only exceeding fine, but mixed 
with a conſiderable quantity of gold, which the Japaneſe 
ſeparate and refine, All this copper is brought to Saccai, 
one of the five principal cities, where it is refined and caſt 
into ſmall cylinders, about a ſpan and a half long, and a 
finger thick. There is beſides a coarſer fort of copper, 


which is caſt into large flat cakes, and fold a great deal 


cheaper than the other. Braſs is very ſcarce, and much 

dearer than copper ; lapis calaminaris being imported from 
Tonquin.in flat cakes, and ſold at an high price, 

' Iron ore is dug up only on the confines of three of the 

provinces; but it is found there in large quantities. The 

iron is formed into cylinders two ſpans long, and bought 


upon the ſpot by the Japaneſe merelſants, who ſend it to g 


all parts of the empire. As iron is ſomewhat dearer than 
copper, ſuch kinds of houſhold-goods, hooks, cramp-irons 
in buildings and ſhips, and ſuch other things as in moſt 
countties gre made of iron, are in Japan made of copper: 


they do not however dreſs their proviſions in veſſels of that 


metal, but have a particular ſort of light kettles made of 
a compoſition of iron, _ Ch 
Coals are dug up in great quantities in moſt of the nor- 


thern provinces. 
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erer, it being ſo ſituated, that, by cutting the rock and 
making an opening beneath the mine, the water might be 


| duces a more beautiful varniſh than is any where elſe to be 


| ral places. It grows with ſurpriſing quickneſs, and ſpread 


| of which they make no only paper, but ſtuffs, cloth, rope 
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fine, and of à bluiſh colour, reſembling ſapphires * 
allo cornelians and jaſpers are brought from à m 1 
on the northern extremities of the ptovince of Ou. 
Pearls, by the Japaneſe called Mellzjewels, are four, 
almoſt every where about Saikokf in oyſters and feye;; 
other ſea-ſhells, "The natives. formerly let little value N 
them, till they learnt that the Chineſe were. willing ty 
'purchaſe-them at an high price, The largeſt and fiel 
arls are found in 2 ſmall ſort of oyſter, not unlike 4. 
Perſian pearl-ſhel]; for both valves ſhut cloſe: they a, 
about an hand broad, exceeding thin and brittle, on-the 
Rs OR 
rough and unequal, of a whitith colour, and glitter 
le mother of ea. OT Ba 5 ; ny D Biieeing 
Moſt of theit ſulphur is brought from a finall neigh. 
bouri ng iſland, which, from the great plenty it a ffords 
43 Kallen che Sulphur land, | uo EE; 
| - Formerly it was thought inacceſſible, on account of the 
thick ſmoke which was obſeryed continually to ariſe fro 
it, and from the imaginary ſpectreg by which the people 


ſuppoſed it to be haunted : but, at laſt, a man of cours 


atid reſolution obtaining leave toexamine its ſtate and ſity. - 
tion, he choſe fifty reſolute fellows to accompany him, who 
going on ſhore, found at the top of àn eminence a large 
Hat ſpot of ground covered with ſulphur ; and ever figce 
that iſland brings in to the prince of Satzuma about twenty 
cheſts of ſilver, per annum, ariſing from the ſulphur dug 
up there, beſides the profit he makes of the trees and 
timber that grow along the ſhore, The country of Sims- 
bara, particularly about the hot baths, affords à fine Pure 
native ſulphur ;. but the inhabitants dare. not venture to 
dig it up, for fear of offending the tutelar genius of the 
place, whom they imagine unwilling to ſpare it. 
Here alſo is found a naplitha of a reddiſh colour, which 
the natives burn in lamps, inſtead of oil. 
Ambergris is found upon the coaſts, chiefly in the in- 
* of a whale which is frequently caught near the 
BE on or ra nn 
Alf ſorts of ſubmarine plants, ſhrubs, corallines, corals 
ſtones, muſhrooms, ſea-fans, algæ, fuci, and the like; a 
alſo ſhells of all kinds, are found in the greateſt plenty in 
the Japanefe ſeas, no ways inferior in beauty to thoſe found 
about Amboyna and the other Spice Ifſands: but the na- 
tives ſet fo little value on them, that they will not be at 


» 


the trouble of looking for them. 


Te varniſh-tree is one of the moſt uſeful trees of thi 


country; it affording a milky juice which the Japaneſe 
make uſe of in railing, or, as we call it, japanning, al 
their houſhold-goods, difhes, and plates of wood: which 
are ſo highly . eſteemed, both by the prince and peaſant, 
that even at the emperor's table ſervices of lackered-war 
are preferred to thoſe of gold and ſilyer. The true ya- 
niſh tree is of a kind peculiar to this country, and pro- 


» Þ 
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found. | | | | „ 
Though the fruit of both the black and white mulberry- 
tree is entirely inſipid, and not fit to be eaten; yet this de- 
fect is fully compenſated by the extenſive uſefulneſs of its 
leaves in feeding filk-worms. The mulberry-tree grom 
in moſt parts of Japan, but in the greateſt plenty in the 
northern provinces, where many cities and villages almol: 
entirely ſubſiſt upon the ſilk manufatures. © 
The kadſi, or paper-tree, is of the mulberry kind. 
Though it grows wild in the country, yet, on account of 
its great uſefulneſs, they tranſplant and cultivate it in ſere- 


its branches very far. It affords a great quantity of bark, 


and ſeveral other things. But a farther account will be 
iven of this tree under the manufactures of Japan. 
The ſanſio is a middle ſized tree, armed with prickles 
Its bark and huſks are uſed inſtead of pepper and ginge, 
and the natives eat the leaves on account of their pleaſant 
aromatic taſte, FTE | 5 
Bay trees of ſeveral kinds grow in Japan. That which 
bears red berries exactly reſembles the cinnamon tree, 
in its ſhape, and in the figure and ſubſtance of its leaves 
its bark has an aromatic taſte, but it is much inferior w 
the agreeable ſweetneſs of the true cinnamon. The 


* 


mw mw 


„Tbe ne ee teſrmbles a bay-tree; but bears: 
black an 


| camphire 
fenior to the true Borgean camphire, which, is ſaid. to be 
ilandi Borneo, upon inciſions being made between the 


| that grow in Japan, is allowed no other room but round 


the riſing ſtem ſoon, ſpreads into many itregular branches 


the remaining ſtem, bearing ſuch plenty of leaves as abun- 


| berries and bramble-berries are not very agreeable to the 
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urple bertjes. Ihe: country people prepare the. 

by a ſingle decoction of, the;roqts and wood cut 

to. ſmall pieces. This is extremely cheap, and much in- 
#8 v4 335 7 A G 9 4 
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gathered, tem the ſtumps of eld camphire trees in the 
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wood and bark. 0 . 81 618 * g nom x Wt OT 4 
: T he tea ſhr ub, though one of the moſt eſteemed plants ; 


the borders of-cice and corn+hields, and in barren places un- 


for the culture of other things. . This ſhrub grows but 
5 and riſes to the height of a. fathom, of more; and 


1 


* - 3 * 


hrub riſes to a man's height; but as it then grows but 
ſlowly, and bears but a few leaves, it is cut down, and 
the next year many young twigs and branches grow out of 


dantly repay the loſs of cutting it dowũmgn . 
With peaches, apricots, and plums, they are well ſup- 
plied : and, in particular, they have two forts of plums 
different from ours, one purple and the other white, and 
both granulated like mulberries. | | 


As grapes will not eaſily ripen, they plant but few vines. 


Strawberries are there intirely inſipid; and both the raſp- 


taſte. Cherry-trees, and the like, are kept only for the ſake 
of the flowers, as are by ſome the apricot and plum-trees, 
which they improve by culture, ſo that the flowers become 


{moſt common in their woods and foreſts: | | 
ornament, they are planted in rows along the roads, and 
ſover the ridges of the hills and mountains, which renders 


- 
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admitable- for its extraoftlinaty fruitfülneſs, than for tbe 


great uſe made: of the fruit which, on being dried, affords 
an agrenble food both for rich and poor. The ſecond ſort 
reſembles that-whichwwe-have in Europe; only it grows on 
a tree with broad oblong rough leaves, without notches. 
The third ſort, which 8 ſcarce, is the European fig- 
trees; which: was tranſplanted into the country by the Por- 
t eſe. .- JJV 


1 
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They have ng apple - trees like thoſe of Europe: nor 


have they any other beſides w inter- pears, which are very | 


pleotiful, and grow to an extraordinary ſize: but they are 


ee e ts of fog ran 
Cheſnut - trees grow there in great plenityy/ahg the fruit 
is both larger ant better than buts. % ER 1 5 

Walnut trees grow! chiefly in the northern provinces. 


Tbe nuts are inc loſed in a fleſhy pulp; and in ſize and ſhape 


ate nat unlike to the areka- nut. The kernels, when freſh, 


are not agreeable to the taſte; but. When dried, they are 
mote /palatable! They have a gentle purging quality, 
which is owing to their ſweet oil, and, on account of their 
many medicinal virtues, they are ſerved up at table "oy 
| with the deſſert. The oil expreſſed out of theſe nuts 1 

very ſweet and agreeable, and taſtes not unlike the oil of 


| ſ\weet-almonds. It is much eſteemed for its medicinal vir- 
tues, and is alſo uſed in drefling proviſions, . The ſmoke of 
the kernels of theſe nuts is the chief ingredient of the beſt 
y| Japan- ink. Another fort of nuts, called ginau, is as big 


as large piſtacho- nuts, and grow in great plenty on fine 


tall trees in almoſt all parts of Japan. Theſe nuts afford 
an oil which is much commended for ſeveral uſe. 
Two ſorts of oaks grow in the country, both different 


from ours; and the acorns of the larger ſort are boiled and 
eat by the common people. But firs 3 are 
| For the ſake of 


— 


travelling very pleaſant. The natives plant them in ſandy 
and barren places, good for nothing elſe; and yet, to pre- 


vent their becoming ſcarce, none muſt be cut down with- 
out leave from the magiſtrate of the place, or without new 


ones being planted in their room... - * 


The finoki and ſuggi are two ſorts of cypreſs- trees tha | 
| yield a beautiful light wood, remarkable for its imbibing 

no water. The emperor has ſometimes forbid the felling. 
| of theſe trees for any uſe whatſoever: however, little regard is 


had to orders of this kind, particularlyin the remote provinces, 
unleſs the tranſgreſſor be liable to a ſevere puniſnment. 

Here is alſo the iron- tree, ſo called from the hardneſs of 
the wood; and a kind of maple, of which there are two 


ſorts, which differ from each other in this particular, the 


leaves of one turn purple in the ſpring, and the other in 


autumn, and both appear very beautiful. The faſi- tree is. 


alſo ſaid to change the colour of its leaves into a fine pur- 
%% à ß] ) 
Japan may vie with moſt, if not all the countries in the 
known world, for the great variety of beautiful plants and 
flowers with which nature has adorned its fields, hills, 
woods, and foreſts. Some of theſe they tranſplant into 
gardens, and greatly improve by culture. Among theſe 
is the tſubacki, a pretty large ſhrub that grows in woods 

and hedges, and has flowers not unlike roſes, Of this ſhrub 


with lily-flowers, of which there are many ſorts; particu- 


as big as roſes, and in the ſpring, when they are in full {larly. two kinds that grow wild, one with purple flowers, 


bloom, afford a delightful ſight about their temples, and 
in their gardens and walks; £ „„ 

Pomecitrons are to be ſeen only in the gardens of the 
curious; but there is plenty of different ſorts of oranges 
and lemons. A ſort of lemons which reſembles the peach, 
both in ſhape and ſize, is eſteemed the beſt; for it has an 
excellent aromatic flavour. Another ſort, that is much 
icarcer, in ſhape and ſize reſembles a nutmeg, and is ex- 
ceeding ſour. It grows rather on a ſhrub than on a tree, 
and is much uſed in cocker. 

In Japan there are three different ſorts of fig trees: one 
called kaki, differs from the European fig- tree iu ſeveral par- 
ticulars. It grows on a tree that reſembles an old apple- 
tree, the leaves being long, and without notches. The fruit 
in ſhape and colour alſo reſembles a reddiſh apple; but its 
fleſhy. part has the taſte of a delicate fig; yet the feed is 


and the other with thoſe. of a fine carnation: theſe in the 


berleſs varieties of feverfews and lilies growing in the 
country. The firſt, being improved by art and culture, 
are the chief ornaments of houſes and gardens; as the other 
are of deſarts and uncultivated places: nor hath nature 


been leſs liberal with reſpect to clove-gilly flowers, nar- 


ciſſuſes, and the like. But it is remarkable, that theſe 
ſeveral flowers fall as ſhort of others of their kind grow- 
ing in Europe, in ſtrength and agreeableneſs of ſmell, as 
they exceed them in the exquiſite beauty of their colours. 
The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpect to moſt 


| fruits that grow in Fapan, they being far from coming up 


hard, and almoſt of a ſtony ſubſtance, This tree is no leis 


to the pleaſant aromatic taſte of thoſe that grow in China, 
and other countries of the Eaſt. e 1 5 
a C : 1 : Th, 


there are many beautiful varieties. The ſatſuki is a ſhrub, 


proper ſeaſon, are a gteat ornament to the hills and fields. 
The ſakanandſio is another ſhrub with lily-flowers, but. 
much larger than the former. There are likewiſe num 


* 
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whe rn: moſt contributy 
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Tams of ch is fr of th Gate. 


% and from thiv/ they 
alſo brew a 2 ſort of beer, named ſacki. 2. 
_ with which they feed their cattle ; und alſo make cakes of 
it. They have alſo a fort of barley with purple-coloured! 
ears, which, when ripe, are a great 2 w the iris 


3. Wheat, which is ny cheap v A ſort of beans 
_ aboitt: the; bignols o Torkilh peak, and that grow after 
r of- . Sobrans, which are Niben und 


ground, and-the' ur büked 


hey ge. n whith whe maaves 
eattaw, 8 ded : likewiſe horſeradiſh, vanrots, 
WA melons, ban, and fome forts vf lettuces 

the above plante, there. are numberleſs they 
Leher tat grow in the held wpon 


hills and mountains, in 
woods and foreſts, in barren and uncultivated places; und 
along the A oa Of all ſheſe there are very few. but 
hat afford their roots, leaves, flowers, and fruits, not 
© for the ſupport of the common people, but even fot. 


1 of the people of ij + There 18% 
9 d which L. ent z ind of 
i" che ſoft ———— plants, there is hardly one but wh 
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u. Bugs Birds Infetts, a Reptile. 


NONSIDERING the great 
Japan, it i3 but 2 ly ſupplied with fout-footed 
Wale either wild or tame. * former find but few de- 
fart places where they can increafe and multiply, and the! 
latter are only bred up for agricultere and carriage... The 
doArine of the tra of fouls being almoſt univer- 
fally received, the natives live chiefty upon vegetables, 

pre know how to improve the land to much better 
advantage than in turning it into fields for the breeding of 
cattle. | 

The horſes in this country are ſinall ; but ſome of them 
not inferior in ſhape, ſwiftnefs, and dexterity, to the Per 
frat breed. They here ſerve for ſtate, for riding, for car-F 
riages and plowing. Bulls and cows ſerve only for plow-| 

ing and carriage. It is ſurpriſing that the natives Know 
nothing of milk, butter, and cheeſe z but probably 
oows, as in other eaſtern countries, yield but litttle Mb | 
They have a fort of buffaloes of a very large fize, that have 
bunches on their backs like camels, and in furs 
for carriage and the tranſporting of goods. They have no 
elephants, camels, aſſes, mules, ſheep and oats, and but 
few ſwine, which were brought over from China, and are 
bred by the country people in one province, in order to ſelf] 
them to the Chineſe who trade with Japan. Dogs are very 
numerous, bet they have only the common ſort, and no 


_ gfeyhounds or ſpanieis. They have a beautiful kind of 
cats, which are of a whitiſh colour, with large yellow and 
black ſpots, and à very ſhort tail. They are not fond of 


culatly by women. 
Of the wild beaſts, they have a few monkeys of a docile] 
kind, of © dark-drown colour, with ſhort tails, and with 
naked faces and backs. They have alſo a few bears of a 
{mall kind in the northern provinces, There are likewiſe 
2 ſmall number of deer, hazes, and wild boars, which ſome 
ſets are permitted to eat at certain times of the year. 
Foxes are ver common, and the natives imagine that they 
are animated by an evil ſpirit: but the fox-hunters are very 
expert in catching and ſtripping them of their fur, which 
3s uſed for theit writing and painting pencils. From lions, 
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þ envy free,) The itats ig FO ner any: "8 
chended fot a reddiſh colour. Another larger fort of it is called =o | 
best er houſes, 'Thi 


lyq they may be ranked im the thafs of domeſtic anima. The 
whole country Wurms with rats and mice. 


the natives ws. for food. The fiſhermen's wives wits fort, 


etent of the . of. 


{kind is remarkable for the various c 


the 


eities ſerve 


| 
but love to be carried about and careſſed, parti qu 


18 bi 


They both live under the roefs of A ROS 
fowk and fiſh, ahd are fo tame th 


|dexterous at catthif 


Some 5 Av 


rats aro tumed, and taught to perſorm ſeveral erick 


which play with moſt dexterity are to be ſeen at wor; Frog 


city io which mountebanks, Jvgglets, and men with be. 
reſort from all parts. 

Of tame foi they keep ehitkedr, as eta acts, 
which are killed and ſold-by the tmeaneft of the people, 4 
ſuch n will venture to et them: bet in che touting. 
years for the death of an e 8d Shy other time 
when the emperor thinks fit to order it. no living Treature 
whatever may be killed or t to market, bs any pact 


| lof his dominions; The cocks oftener eſcape man the hens ; 
- + [they being held in great eſteetm, chiefly among 


the reli 


orders, on account of their mexſuring time, and their de. 
| „ . to ſoretel furure changes of ci weather, Tho- 
| #6 ray ſhy, yet in this Wpulous 22 | 


are fo Avro thee many Kinds vF them we by 
jay ma ranked among the tame. 

- Cranes are the chief of the willl birds! of che Rs 
and havethis privilege; that it is unlawful to ſhoot them with- 
out um expreſs order from the emperor. They are of two 
different kinds, one white as ſnow, the other aſh-coldUα,ꝭ d. 

Of herons there ate ſevert? kinds, which differ in fer 
and Chur. The chfef due we Whith and the grey, 


boch very common; and 8 heren e 1 


moſt as dig as 4 ans. 
-Dhaps an two Vifereat wen of ve: ger, 7 


1 tn kill or even diſturb them n ain df | 
Moves 


— the 
fe The male of one ul theſes kinds Do beau. 
tiful; for its feathers are wonderfully diverſifiet-with the 
fineſt colourd ithaginable ; — neck 260 breaſt arefed ; the 
head is erowned with a moſt magnificent topping; beſides, 
the tail rifing obliquely, and the wings ſtanding up over the 
back in à very ſingu manner, a 4 a ſight as curious 
as it is '#ncommon. 5 
There are pheaſants of Gagular? ROW particutaity' one 
rs nd luſtre of its 
feathers, and for the beauty of its tail, "which i is about a 
| leng, und in the variety and mixture of the fineft co- 
2 chiefly blue, is not inferior to that of the peacock.” 


Woodeocks ate very 


common; and are eat by ſome ſets, 
as are alfo the wild-geeſe, ducks, and pheaſants. | 
Storks ſtay in the country all the year. Hawks are av 
common here as in other parts of the Eaſt Indies, The 
beſt falcons are caught in the northern ptovinces. 
The thifago, or biſago, is a voracious bird of the ra. 
kind; which preys chiefly on fiſh. It makes a hole in 
ſore reck upon the — Where it lays up the prey i 
has caught, which is obſerved to keep as well as piekled 
fiſh. It taftey very ſalt; and is fold dear. ever 
bas diſcovered ſuch a cave may make a good deal of 
money of i it, ptovided he does not take out too much at 2 
time. 
The foken is a ſcarce nipht=bied, of # moſt delicious * 
— z #hd therefore affords a diſh for the tables of people of 
iy.  - 
Larks ſing much better here chan in Europe; ; and night- 
ingales, if they have a 8 voice, are ſometimes ſold to 
curious people at a very high price. In ſhort, ſnipes, fea- 
pies, mews, ſea-ravens, - ſwallows, and ſparrows, are yy 
common here as in Europe, 
Here are bees, and conſequently ſome honey and ux, 
though but in a ſmall quantity: alſo humble bees, waſps, 
gnats, flies, locuſts, beetles, and a great variety of other 
inſets common in Europe ; beſides fome other rematitable 
ſorts, the chief of which we ſhall heye mention. Among 
the butterflies there is a large ſort called the mountain 


tygers, leopards, and ſuch other voracious animals, Japon [ 


butterfly, which is either ra, black, ot euriouſty 2 X 
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A ffones and ores excepted; abd when once they get into 4 
WE warc-houſe, they are able, in a ſhort time, to deſtroy all 


"rf 


ery Curious ape the 


2 if 


are of | 


5 Th their back 


it ſpreads its 


« 4 H 


- 


| pear. They noon to but their muly 
is not. near. A loud as that of the others, - and they con- 
| tioue abrozd till lace in autumn, - The thied fort differ 
from the ſecond only in finging from morning till night, 
| The females of all the three kinds are mute. 
ee ee e bis 


n 


their-uſe is unknown. The: uf the lying tribe of 
on account of its in- 


. 1 


W 


comparable 5 „is kept by the ladies among their 


= they well deſerve, for they pietce whatever they meet with, 


| keep them bf, but (alt laid under the goods and ſpread 


| gbout them. 


| the goods. Nothing has bern as: yet difcovered that will 


» 


The lizards: of this country reſembſe thoſe of Europe. 


There are but few ſnakes, One of the molt famous is of 
| a green colour, with a flat head and ſharp teeth, "Tas bits 
is followed by a ſpeedy death; yet the ſoldiers ate very 
fond of its fleſh, from their firmly believing that their cat- 


any Weg | 25 J | 1 
which they make Paper of the Ba: the Paper - tree; ibeir by 


AHetbod of making Salt z the Preparation of Tea, and the 
| 2 2171 they drink it. . 5 


WE ſhall now proceed td the rational inhabitants of 
VY Japan, and conſider their perſons, their dreſſes, 
| their origin, religion, and manners. or IT: 

T he difference oblervable between the inhabitants of ſe- 
yeral provinces in their ſhape and features is as great as if 
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| of all the Hying tribe of | 
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Pidg 46 of 4 mile fe Hig, 
4 1 75 bis is Mo obfery 


Laſtern pri by theit 
dig hes 


ih natives of forme of the provinces of the ifland of Sal. 


ance, and . 
when the 8 abtoad. Notwithfand: 


crown. of the f. 


: * 1 3 we 


worn by travellers, we 
keep of 


= 


\breeches and cloak, together with their ſitting crofs-legg'd 

jon thehorſe, make them appear broader than they are long, 

As to the bridle, the traveller hath nothing to do 9100 

that, the horſe being led by one of bis footmen, who walks 
hy 


on the horſe's right-ſide, n 
his companions, ſing erty bf 
animate the horſes, This cuſtom is univerſal ; for none 


9 at the foot of an idol; where the bridegtoom an 
ri 


preſents ſuitable” to her preſent condition, toge 


| , The noble and the wealthy ftrive to honour the dead 
with great pomp and ceremony; and drinking at the funeral 
PET foaſt 


© 


it thols of the = 


She, though ore, ate eee wall ped, of 6 hand: 


ek alone being left on the 


ſhall dow deſeribe the the latter. | 


yet, if once wet, will let ng rain come through. Fhis hat 


— 
—— — — 


| \ feaſt is rende 
Fel the gloomineſs excited ,by the funeral, and by dds inte paſturs-groulpd, but the Bis 
our ngs, ſpeeches, and geſtures. of the prieſts ; and] corn, rice, pulſe, and numbetleſs 


— 


reſented by usted e and mutual enmities 
ſeldom ceaſe, hut wit 


Fo : 4 4 1 98 : . : 
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>. 
in 


k = mountain 
1 


can dehsid, without admiration, the hills and nountaitt, 
DON RI" dai. ii. 8 3 rr rann > 459 
many iaccetlible to cattle, and that in other countries 
would liewholly negle&ted, cultivated up tc theft Yery tops. 
They are ſleilful in manuring „ wane Wish ee 
ure q 


low lands are plowed with oxen, ſteep and high ones by 


$ 


F 


d| which is itte principal food of the natives, ſuch grounds a; 


they are ſown, by ſworn furyeyors, who are proud of their 


_ 
8 


ed| kill in geogietry, del er een e th hobles and older, 


£* ay 


f | 3 Fs N. : 11 g ft, bs 2 21 » 74 +8 od | "* 18 9 hs 
proach of harvelt they ate ſurveyed agding When it is Com. 
is ge. 


F NET Wd ihe EP OF N . . n 11 f 2 428 
nerally. done by gueſs with a fi tiling ahcuracy : but if 


tage of infancy, When they cry, warlike . are, made 


for the firſt two or three yeats. 4 many extraordinary 
laws in relation to,'agriculture” they 


* 


g|ate fo far from having atiy” occaſſion. te ſend abjoad fo 


middle: yet they are very nice in keeping themſelves, 
their cloaths, and houſes, neat and clean. 3 

© The Japaneſe. are probably an original nation, no ways 
indebted to their neighbours, tht Chineſe, for their de- 
ſcent ; and. though they have. received from them ſeveral 
uſeful arts and ſciences, as the Romans did from the 
Greeks, -yet it appears from their hiſtories, that they were 
never con | 

While the Chineſe are juſtly conſidered as a crafty, cun- 

ning, covetous, and knaviſh people, the Japaneſe are ad- 
mired for their ſtrict honeſty, faithfulneſs, and generofity ; 

and no people are more careful to breed up their children 

to à love of theſe and every other virtue. For this pur- 


poſe they have a prodigious number of academies, the 


Principal of which is Frenajam, or Frenoxama, about nine 
or ten miles from -Miaco, _ 5 - 
The Japaneſe language, which has ſcarcely any affinity 
to the Chineſe, is very grammatical and copious, abound- 
ing in ſynonimas. They in general write like the Chineſe, 


from top to bottom, but have different hands, none of which 


reſemble the Chineſe characters. Indeed ſeveral profeſſions 


have their peculiar ways of writing, among which one runs 
from right to left, and back again from left to right, 


The Japaneſe are perhaps as good huſbandmen as any 


people upon earth, and, indeed, it is not ſurpriſing that 


they, have made great improvements in agriculture, con- 
ſidering not only the extreme populouſneſs of the country, 
but that the natives are denied almoſt all commerce and 
communication with foreigners, and are obliged to ſupport 
themſelves by their own labour and induſtry. ' Hence not 


* 


8 x 
(:) 


quered, either by them or by any other nation, | 


the beauty of the colours and painting, greatly exceed any 


| varniſh harder and more durable than that of any 
other country, They have alſo the admirable-att of print- 


| Chineſe ; whom they alſo exceed in drefling of their pro- 
viſions, which they generally ſeaſon with ſpices of their owh 
growth. Their paper too, which they make of the bark of 
the paper- tree, is ſtrogger, of a better body, and whiter 
than that made by e The manner in which 
this is performed deſe e a particular deſcription, 
Every year when the leaves of the paper- tree fall off, . 
the young ſhoots are cut into ſticks. about three feet long, 
and being tied · up in bundles, are boiled with water till the 
bark ſkrinks from the wood. Fhe ſticks are then expoſed 
to the air till they grow cold, and being flit open lengtb- 
ways, the bark is taken off, dried, and carefully preſerved. 
Afterwards being ſoaked in water till it is ſoft, it is ſcraped, 
and the ftronger bark, which is full a year's growth, is 
ſeparated from. the thinner, which covered the younger 
branches; the former yielding the beſt and whiteſt paper. 
The bark, being then cleanſed from all knots and impuri- 
ties, is boiled in clear lye, and conſtantly ſtirred aboyt till it 
is grown ſo tender, that on being ſlightly touched, it will 
ſeparate into ſmall fibres. The bark thus ſoftened is waſhed 
in a river in ſieves, and conſtantly ſtirred about with the 


* 


| ; ; * 1 8 5 ah 
hands; till it 18 difuted into 
und then 


pet wet aud ten 


| whe water“ The 
e ſhicers lifted up 


9 In the p rot 5 


cloſe” in a ſpot of ground, and filling it-with fine 


- 


_ fiderablean'article'in European luxury, we cannot here for- 
= bear deſeribing the manner in which the Japaneſe gather 


buſineſs, and are very dexterous in gathering the leaves, 
- which” muſt be plucked one by one. Thoſe who gather 

them thrice a year, begin their firſt gathering at the latter 

end of February, or the beginning of March, when the 


| | are not fully grown coming neareſt to thoſe of the firſt ga- 


which contains the coarſeſt leaves, that are full two months 
teach children of both ſexes to do the honours of the tea- 
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and prepare it for uſe. Thoſe who have a great number of 
ſhrubs hire day-labourers, who make it their particular 


ſhrub has but few leaves, which are very young and ten- 


der, and not fully opened; theſe are reckoned the beſt, 
_ and are called imperial tea, and by ſome the flower of tea. 


or the 


The ſecond | penn, is in the latter end of re | 
into 


beginning of April, when care is taken to ſort them 
claſſes, aceording to their ſize and goodneſs; thoſe that 
thering. The third gathering is made when the leaves are 
come to their full growth. Some neglect the two. former 
gatherings, and confine themſelves to this, in which the 
leaves are again ſorted into different claſſes, the third of 


grown, and is the tea commonly drank by the vulgar. 
The climate of Udſi, a town and diſtrict near the city of 
Miaco, has been obſerved to be ſingularly favourable for 
the culture of tea; and hence all that is drank at the em- 
peror's court, and in the imperial family, is cultivated on a 
mountain in the ſame diſtrict. . The chief purveyor of tea 
at the imperial court, who has the inſpection of this moun- 


tain, ſends his deputies to cultivate the ſhrub, and gather 
and prepare the leaves. The mountain is pleaſant, and 


ſurrounded with a broad ditch to keep off man and beaſt. 
The ſhrubs are there planted in walks, which are ſwept 
every day, and care mũſt be taken that no duſt falls on the 
leaves. Two or three weeks before the time of gathering, 
the men mult abſtain from the eating of fiſh, or any un- 
clean food, leaſt the leaves ſhould be injured by the impuri- 
ty of their breath. During the time of gathering they muſt 
bathe two or three times a day, nor muſt. they touch the 
leaves without gloves. The fineſt imperial tea, being thus 
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be Japaneſs uſe-thefollowing method in pre 
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. —— tion of the leaves, are filled up with common tea. 
price of this imperial tea; for the 


imperial exchequer, is not aſhamed to bring in the price of 
eee the chen bethg's 


the following compliment: Drink heartily; and with 


[<< pleaſure; fbr one diſh'cofts an itzebo;“ that is; about 


1 2 


twelve or thirteen hillings 1 liſh. FLOG bn bs ; F* RP. N 2 935 
. tran paring the 
leaves: wem frei gathered, they are dried or roaſtect over 
the fire im an oh pan, and when hot rolled with the palm 


green more and heavier” te Huceze cr of mb hard an e kent till wer become curled. | This ie 
repeated ſeheral times; at each of which the heat of the 


fut ie decreaſed, 9 they are carried to pub 
[48 Gon as t 


_ would turn black; and 
e roaſting-houſes are ſe- 


. 
' 


pany in the fol- 
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L 4s There is. another m 


Ve 
vulgar +a 
' . : 7 * 

mon drin 


the inſide of the kettle, to keep the leaves doyn to the 
bottom, that they may be no hindrance in lading out the 
water. This is to quench the thirſt of the whole family all 


in caſe they ſhould not have time to ſip: it leiſurely, they 


As chere are people in Europe who teach to carve, to 
fence, to dance, &c. ſo there are maſters in. Japan who 


table, and to behaue well in the company of thoſe who 
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| Of - their Ships, Boats, and Houſes. The-Empiror' s, Palace at 
| | tion of Jab, and of the Cities of Mia and Ofac 
| and goods from one iſland or province. to another, 


are the largeſt naval buildings of this country. They are 
commonly fourteen. fatbhoms long, and four broad; built 


gathered and prepared according to art, are put into paper- 


4 
44 


for rowing as well as * they run tapering from the 


middle 


portelain veſſels, which for the' = 


Phe chief ſurveyor of the works then ſends them up to 

court with a ſtrong guard, and a numerous attendance. 

Hence aàriſes the great | | | 
5 mand mucous; and being mixed into an chief purveyor of tea, in the accounts he lays before the 
uniform liquid ſubſtance by ſtirring it with a thin reed, 'the | 
Gade t bull thes inſtead of wire? gold coin worth an hundred ounces of ſilver. And 
' Keampfer obſerbes, that when he had an audience at court, 


2 white 4 ſmall piece of tee is put between one of the gentlemen in waiting preſented him a diſh with 


ry p 


ire gathored;” for if 


= 
greeniſh: 


. exactly fits 
day, and therefore a baſon of cold water is put by it, that 


may cool. it as they pleaſe, and drink large draughhts. 


ii Ms be veer es 
ſome idea of the ſhips, boats, and different kinds of build- 


oh Jedo deſcribed; The Populouſueſs of the Country. I Deſcrip- = 
es 


„ merchant- ſhips, which ſerve for ttanſporting men 
-& and 


- bw 


chin, nien project 
cegnch ſide, 20 fond N are folding windows, hat ma I 


onents on ut at. 


pfxrduck is flat, hend m naat boardb Ur, j Jed r 
| _—_ theſdih £X1ended quan 


_ peophni® 
rights 03 mw 
inis cpvared: with Grawsrpats: / 


„ nne arcs, Theinpike of ſtates the badg 


ters for which they. gro buſlt. The pleaſure- boats, which 


buildings in the country, whether ecclefiaftical? or civil, 


the Japaneſe are however to be admired for their cleanli- 


and the ceilings covered with gilt or ſilvered paper, em- 
belliſned with flowers, and the ſkreens in ſeveral rooms 
curiouſly painted. In ſhort, there is not a corner in the 
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high bebe be water. The ſtem is booed and fat, wi 2 
 widgPpnieg in the middley, whithoregghes'down'almy 

ebenem of the; vip, And Jays. open the inſide to the 
ce: Gor, by the-emparct's! order; l Mitt is 10 he built 


be Sabah heb an openings in order to prevent his ſu djedts 


0 ee Fe eee age 


from,.4 
a bord tn ablonley 


whagever.:: aeg conſiſtꝭ onl 


and when the ip is; per Polo Hes but ditte: aboveithe 


ſurface of the wakes. Jt ia almaſt covered: Mh rt. 


pleaſure. Here ſmall roms fon p 
gers are ſeparated from  Epch; of henſtiy D 
door, und ther on enyened with ANS. Eher Hof en up- 


erz dnl, by Hin Masther, the in rd ape 
in fon hen ſaidobsr HH 
vad in the ler ice of dhe hie deep is sher 
enge, che hetzen to defend theuppwiddcha 
'be neee Feen, 

whish 5: of che ſachs length: with the nal and i a 3 
lags dye .  Bijt: changhy the aoghors: are ab iron, ho! 
eahlegpre only; of evified ftr. The largeſtof. heſa ſhins 


den de dem the: wind faite. Thaſe jowers art ſeated: on 
benghes:towerds the! ft, and row! according: to the aingf, 
2 feng which ſerves at the ſame.time ta tegulate their mo. 
tente and adimaie: them: atcthein-work;' Theltimhets and 
| boajds aue faſtengebtogetfier widh-doaks and bandstof sehe 
PRs bn 
Walt when: they 
have their cabin hung with cloth; 


S of theſe {opall voyages, 
hich is 


of their au- 
thoniey; is put ab the fem by tire midder, and on the other 
a is aweeptber- fleg-for the uſe afitha pilut. mall hips 

zone to antinchon, than tht rudderris ti n 


e bene e dee both bely ee riſe N whe 


aut of: the ſhip about: twa feet on 


| have commons: bir er fort hands tor, which 


vi theiſten is adaanech with Maak funge. Melt uf, f 
thein bee one enters t 
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bon eee the poble⸗ 
uses bers are tN dining fets gf toams, and * 

"kar which-is ſantheſt, from the enmants he Nomen live, 
' | pact the ther, is. ogcupicd; by the. men -14 ole: thopk 
have; commonly a fparious courts: with- an 4 w/o the. 

aufg 26 alen, Jeſeent an the back, of ib af cherg op 
four. pee eds 8 Horned ; tine 
tarpadess,; Oe, loses, and. other, embel! Gent 
whieht: via! 4; betutiful proſpedts, even ant vg firſt, en 
tranges and herd js Always an, pew bY — through the, 
houſe, The namens aft the holt wealiby, people are 
mere en in a hent than expentyermiaonce,,-Af they. 
gat extra vs ht n any thipgs t is in the EAN 
8877 hatls and . wWhiehyare of fine ,t 
maſs with geld 3nd; ee workmanſhip,:and 

ballifhed 7 2 avg other en 

8 Fo iro, geber! om pode ſttuctures, 
cbt e and depths what Wy; 1 1 
eee to fire, which, 
[to ently Gp dev aſtatiqus : home ver, to preſerye 
thaw ſelves pe py valuable effects on theſe. oc 

00gehionks they home An; apartment all ef. ſtene ſepy 

0 the reſt of the buildings. o which, they' fly,:w — 4 
theiclwiaheſt goods, wheptver threatened by ſuch diſaſters. 
ide ingen phlace, at Jeda,cithe-metropolis.of ihe em. 
on By Which in 1703 9 By An ee has 
besgſſines rebuilt, with fur giſſ 3 gnißeence. It is 
"all, didesfort thed- by three -lpfty vvalls and as mahy de 
header large 6 being 
ed, from one ta:afl 3 terrancary U of 
Theſe walls have eight or nine rt 110 
[ lush: A: manner, that Une muſt turn tothe right 0 
inner court. : Beſides, between every 
tuen gates there is, Hr fen large plain; then an aſcent hu 
night of ſtepa. o -out-works, ſurroundec by-bigh walls, 
with yeid ſpaces: large enough fer a-thouſand:men tobe! 
ranged in-erder of battle! Ini che center of all are the im- 
(|| ettab apartments, conſiſtipg of three tows of buildings in 
front, cach nine Rpries! bigh, aid formed: on the top like 


— 


— 


—— 


+ AR aſboraz ſo that anyione tnay / paſs t 
the opan ing ef a Ae eee ade walk! 
tqmlanch yen abe tudded, as over 1 bridgt -:- 0 51 p 


eat plenty in the c “iyi 


grow: in 
ae ent ng 


different and the wa- 


to the 


are-anly/uſed in the nivers, or in croſſing ſmall' bays; are 
alſo widely different; in their ſtructure, according to the 
far y bi theirs owners: As they are commonly built for 
rowing), the firſt anddowermoſt deck is low, and upon it 
ſtands: another more ly with open windows; and this 

be divided at pleaſurè into ſeveral fmall rooms. The | 


roof and feveral pabts of the boat are aderngcd with a- vas 


Both ther flipsandiboars are built af . ie 
Fhe latter dre of 12 | lodging rooms, and oſſices for the-gmiperary his wives, and 


Lo rags with large dolphins over themuplated-with gold.. 
heſs ſtructures contain a great number of ſpacious Halls, 


attendants, all of them magnificently furniſhed;; and be- 
| hind, are parks: and! gardens, in which are groves, terraces, 
canals, fiſh ponds; and water-works. The ceilings of the 
| halls and lodgings are plated with gold and ſilver, curiouſly 
raiſed, and enriched: with a variety of, precious'ſtones;: and 
' theſe: rooms are hung with the richeſt ſilks flowered; with 
ſilver, gold, and pearls:- Fbe hall r the emperor re- 
| ceiyes homage, bas a throne of maſſy gold, enriched with 
precious ſtones of incredible ſize 6 ineſtimable value. 


nety uf: flags: 

As both theſe hips and — ad very 
triling:and puerile works, when compared with our ſhips, 
and the gallies uſed in many parts of Europe, ſo all the | 


public or private, theugh richly decorated; are deflitute of | 
that ſimple grandeur: obſerved" in ours. By the Jaws: of the | 
empire, the houſes of private perſons eee 
fathoms in hei gh, and: they are ſeldom built: ſo hi 
cept.they. are deſig 

are many common bouſes of two ſtories, the upper ſtory is 
only fit for a lumber- room. The reaſon of their building 
their houſes ſo very low, is the frequency of earthquakes, 
which prove moſt fatal to lofty edifices. The houſes: of 


nels, neatneſs, and curious furniture. They have none or 
but few partition-walls ; but, inſtead of them, make uſe of: 
folding - ſæreens, made of coloured or gilt paper, faſtened 
on wooden frames, by which means they enlarge their 
rooms and make them narrower, as beſt 110 their fancy 
or convenience. The floors are raiſed above the level of 
the-ſtreet, and are all made of boards nea rer with 
fine mats; the borders of which are fringedꝭ embroidered, 

or otherwiſe neatly adorned; and upon thaſs mats they ſit 
eroſs- legged. In all the lower part of the weg. th doors, 
windows, poſts, and paſſages, are painted and varniſhed; 


ex- cording/to their rank. 
ned for e een ; and though there | 


and! other: ornaments. lf The roof, which is alt plated with gold, richly cnameljed 


with Ggures and landſcapes, is: ſupported: by large and 
lofty. pillars, finely: gilt. In the ærea before the palace is 3 
ſtately theatre, in which plays are acted, for the diverſion 
of tie) imperial family. In: the next circuit withqut are 
the palaces of the emperor's: relations and chief counſel- 
lors j and in the outermoſt are thoſe of the kings and 
' princes, who are the governors of provinces, placed ac- 
Every palace of the whole ftruc- 
ture is covered with gold. The ornaments and furniture 
within the apartments. of the princes and nobles, who ate 
obliged to reſide therẽ ſix months in the year, are no leſs 
| beautiful; it being eſteemed a ſingular mark of reſpect to 
the emperor for them to ſtrive to exceed each other both 
in the tichneſs and ſplendor of their palaces and their fur- 
niture, as well as in the multitude and grandeur of theit 
retinue: whence! the palace, which is about five miles in 
| circuitz appears like a populous and opulent city inhabited 


es, who! are here educated and kept as pledges of 
Their father's loyalty, make no inconſiderable appearance, 
as they are richly dreſſed, and adorned with all the orna- 
ments that are moſt beautiful and coſtly. The. emperor 
is ſaid:to ſpend no leſs than twenty-five millions ſterling 
in his penſions and*the expences of his table. Beſides this, 
he has a number of other palaces in different parts of the 
country. We ſhall omit any deſcription of their n, 


> 6 


till we come to treat of their religion. 
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whether abſolurely neceffary!| pire; and 3 
of e, or — $76; 8 | 
y;and maghifieenss being-not-perfocined\ wich equal} fred iger er Fatwkrtd; in the haſt fake part bf the 
Fre lhe provinces of th empier, weden where: ; iſlah&6f-Niphon; and is upwards of three wilt $76 hf 
be purchaſed'at the ſame ptier ; an incredibl trade and een hilt 5 
onimerbe is cntrieid dm | berweent the ſevepnl pants of the pings ane ; 
-mperoris dominions. How but atid indultriong ſays M. 600 
campfer/; are che merchanth:[: Has fülbare the ports of 
Pips hom many rich and trading towds argnſcatterrd 
through the codntry!!»Alorigy the 5 rand! near the 
fer ports, there are ſurh- multitudes of: pedpleg uch num 
ben df / nips and boats both for uſe and pleaſute, that our 
author: ſay o | would be apt to imagine thüt the whole | 
ation had ſettled there; and that all ane inland arts of 
be cdunttytuere left quite deſart and empty Vet it is 
Foarce: ovelible- what numbers Naily travel rhrough che 
Fonds of this country ſome of which ate on particular 
days: more crowded than the frees of the moſt pppulous: 
owns in- Europe which is partly owing 0) the frequent 
ourneys which the natives? undertake, ofteher perhaps 
han any other nation and to the prince and lords, with 
heir numr pus retinues, going to of returning from court. 
Maqſt of the towns ate very populous and well built, and 
the ſtteets: are generallyregular running in ſtraight lines, 
and oroſſing each other at [right angles! Phe towns are 
neither ſut rounded with Walls nor ditches: b ut there are 
two chiefigates where the. people enter the com from the a Houfe Gere there is nb 
road. iP heſez. howevery \areigencrally no betten chan tie eee they refige copper 
ordinary gates that Rand at the end of every ſtreet, and and filver flowers, 


r 


3 


in Mo 
their tract -. | 


are:ſhuv:uplat night: but, in large towns, where ſome | moſt curious carvings; the beft ah ee ee n 
prince - refides, thuſe gates are a ſittle hdndſomer, and 2 of japihfned cabiners, pictures, muficql ihftrumenth; 
frong guard! is commonly: bunte dethenn: our of reſpecr | (6rls of things wrought in Pond rich cher Werdet parts 
to the reſiding; prince?! Nhe reſt of: che ton commonty!'| larly Reel; as At tem | 
ies: open to ithe:fielts;. and is but ſeldom incloſed even are made: here in the utmöſt perfection. Het allo ace 
with a common hedge and ditch; Having given this | made the richeſt dreſſes; and all: ſotts' of ta, pupp ta. 
account of the tons in general, we ſhall add ia more par- with moving htads; and numberleſs other things, may be 
cola deſcription of two'or:three of the principal cities, found at Mac 097 UE PE 
Lea, the meropolis of tne Whole empire l Japan i Ofgeca is 'commiodiouſſy and agtetdily* ſitüsted gh. 
Wfiruated'ing5/"degrees- 54 minutes north latitude, and in] banks of the riyer Jedogawa, in * 1 ces 30 minute 
W144 degrees 5 migutes eaſt longitude, in a ſpacious plain, north latitude; Ft. is * & welt end by t 
we bead of 4 bay, famed for its great plenty o fiſh, ſtrong and handſome guard-houſes, which" [eparat it from 

W particularly lobſters, erabs; andioyſters : but the water is the ſuburbs, and at the eaſtern exttmity by Hrong ca 1 

o ſhallow, as to permit no ſhips of bulk to come up tothe Its length from eaſt to weſt, from the caſtle to the ſuburbs, 155 

city; und therefore they are obliged to unload them about is between 3 and 400 common zes, and its breadth þ | 
a league below it. It is ſaid to de 21 miles in length, 15] ſomewhat: leſs. - Thethrer, which: nos immenſe richs 
in breadth, and near 60 in circumference, extending along | to the city, runs on the north ſide; and. aving waſhed. 
the bay in the form of a ereſcenti Though it is not ſur- | one-third of it, part of its Waters are bone e chdügk x 
rounded with walls, it is in ſeveral: places intetſected by || broad canal to ſupply the ſouth part, Wiel is the larget 0 
ditches and high ramparts planted with trees, not ſo much | and the reſidence of the richeſt of the inhabitants. The 

for defenee and ornan ent, as to prevent the ſpreading of better to diſtribute the waters, ſeveral ſmäller cahals are 
[thoſe conflagtations by which it frequently ſuffers. A cut ddt of the lage one, through ſome of the Trincipal 
arge river runs through it, and before it enters the bay, | ſtreets; While other canals cohvey the Waters back to the 
(divides into ſeveral branches, over each of which is a hand- river. Theſe are deep enough to become navigable for 
iome bridge; the fineſt and lar eſt of which is ſtiled, by way ſmall boats, which enter the city, and bring the goods ta 
of eminence, The bridge of Niphon; and from it is com- the merchants doors. All SA onto 2u e 
puted the diſtance of places throughout the whole empire. | the ſtreets with great regulatity; and over them ate up- 
Fhe houſes, like thoſe in all other parts of Japan, are low'| wards of an hundred bridges, many of which are very' - 
and built of fir, covered on the outſide with a whitiſh'] beautiful. Here the night-watch niake known the Hour 
clay; but they are very meat within. Almoſt every houſe by different muſical inſtruments: thus, at the firſt heut, 
bas a place under the roof, or upon it, whete they con- after ſun-ſet, they beat a drum; and on the ſecond, strike 
ſtantly keep a trough of water and a couple of mops; by upon à brafs inſtrument, called a gumgum, which is in 
which precaution fires; when firſt broke out, are often ex- | the form of a large flat baſon; the third, or hbur of mid- 
tinguiſhed: but this expedient is far from being ſufficient night, by ſtriking upon a bell with a ftick. The firſt 
to ſtop the fury of the raging flames, when they have al- hour after midnight they. again beat the drum, the ſteond 
ready gained ground; and againſt this they have no better the gumgum, and the third the bell. This third hour ES 
remedy than to pull down ſome of the neighbouring houſes. after midnight is the laſt, and ends with che rifing fun s - | 

The city is well ſtocked” with temples, monaſteries,” and for both the day and night are by tlie Japanſe vide 
other religious ſtructures. © There ate alſo many handſome | into fix equal parts, or hours, all the year round. "Henke 
edifices in it belonging to perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank ; | thoſe of the day are longer, and thoſe of the night ſhorter 


— 


* 


theſe have large court-yards before them, and ftately gates; | in ſummer; than they are in winter. 1 
| fine varniſhed ſtair-caſes, conſiſting only of a few fteps, This is the beſt trading city in Penh, eee 


Mp 


leading up to the door of the houſe; and the infide is di- well fituated for commerce; on which account it is we 
yided into ſeveral magnificent apartments, alf of one floor. | inhabited by rich'nierchants, artificers, and manufactuters. 
| The city'of Jedo is a nurſery of merchants, tradeſmen, | Though the city is exttemely populous, proviſions are 
and artiſts; and yet every thing is ſold dearer there than in -heap'; and even what tends to diſſipate the mind, and to 
any other part of the empire, on account of the great con- promote luxury, may be had at as ens x rate dere 40 abs 
courſe of people, the number of courtiers, and of the re- |. where in the world. For this reaſon the Japaneſe call | 
e Who lead an idle monaſtic life, and from the dif- | Ofacca the univerſal theatre of pleaſures and diverſions. 
rubies of furniſhing a ſufficient ſupply of propiſions. | Plays are daily exhibited ; tumblers, jugglers, and all who | | 
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- than In any other city, of the empire. 
_ drank at Olacca taſtes a little brackiſh : they have, how- 


| Tice in great quantities in a peighbouring-village, and from. 
x thence ſent to moſf. of the other,proviances,: 1 


ſtrongly fortified with round baſtions, 
is defenided by the river Je aWa, Wi by e | 


| after it hag received. t other rivers... On che, eat 
walls are 'waſhed by the Kaſ e ee jul} befor rfl 
into the Jedogawa.. The ſouth.an det upon 
the extremities of the City as — ep been 
ſupport the outward. all are of uncommon .bignels,. and 


about ſeven fathoms 


| Kate, « ſecond caſtle of the ame eee bur anller, 
« : f comp. to the third and widdlemoſt, Which, 2 to the 


ttful cowers ſexeral Rories bigb. a Garriſon i is 
faptly ke 54 here, both for Fo defence ef the. imperial trea- 
ſures, . an the reveniies of the ern Provinces. whi 


— 6 


ape de ofited here, and to keep thoſe e proy indes in awe and | 
ſubje&ion, The caſth 12 garriſon are commanded by two. 


mad by turns, each for the" term ol three years... When 
one of the governors retw 


court to, give an account of his 
eyen ſpeak to his ſucceſſor; but leave the neceſſary, inftruc- | 


ran ee POL Ar 


wo 8K. br 
| The ae plas. 0 f the % 25 2 e co 
r 


vine, and partly human. But who were the ſubjects of 


children by his wife the goddeſs Iſarami Nomikotto. 
Thus, though they trace their eriginals as deſcended from 


to deſcend in a direct line from his heirs of theeldeſt branch, | 


5 | . Nun to ſhew; or anithals 
en taugzhu to play tricks, flock thither from all 
| Parts of the abr, Hence ſtrangers and — daily 


0 avg 21a; and chiefly the rich, 28 to a place-where they 
their time In money. with greater ſatisfaction pom 


Vet the water: 


ever, "the beit fackt in the empire, which is brewed from 
and even ex- 
ported by the Chineſe and Dutch. The caltle is fityated. 
In a large plain at the north-eaſt ity of tze city. „E 
I 760%, about. an hour's walk in — and 
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military archityre of the SPUR, 


thick... Theis are, built to ſupport a;| 
High, ffrong, brick wall lined with 4, ae whichzat its. 
upper end is planted: with trees; On entering chrongh the | 


ppears before you ; and, having entered this ſecond, you ca 


faſhion of the © country, has the corn 1 * 5 adorped wi ithbeau-- 


's chi 
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from court to 


enen. 
ty Aut the cal y 


„and 


His predeceſſor muſt i 


in his aparty ent in the | 1 
have no buſineſs With the 
eds arg Ton] 


tions fo him i in Witin 


The governors the 
Ai of the ES, or its Lal Hhovgh 
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mand of the army, and ſtript the emperor, his fath 
-who. enjoy their com- 8 in the management of ſegular affairs. 
Was. 


the people attributed enn dower, ü. 
limited ee over their fellou ires- 5 — 
emperors, proud of their illuſtrious and divine extraction, 
aſſumed a Re ene holineſs, _— the. utmoſt 
p and magnificence.. As they were re 
the thou ght it beneath their dig: ignigy. to-trouble meth 
political affairs; theſe therefore 

| they left to the laity, In conſequencm of N 
of the nohility increaſed, And chaſe princes at the empire 
not only made themſelves ſavereign and independent i in the 
Rauch the  emperorhad romninted to their 

ing with the princes their neighbours; m. 
e by — to diſpoſſeſs each other of their dominionz. 


de Hence all — — fpring from am- 


g jealou „ enmity, and 4 thirſt of revenge nch 
At 5 8 check the inſolenee and ambition 
rg 06 the princes of the empire, the. crown=general was: ſeat 
1 them at the head of the imperial army. This im- 
ortant poſt was commonly in traſtad to one of the emperor's 
and in time became: "the: foundation of the ſecular 
monarchy t for about 500 pears a0, aritamoy the crown. 
general, being diſappojntad in is hopes af ſucceeding to 
the imperial; throne; aſfumed ther ſovereignty in ſeculat 
affairs, and is thereſore the biſtary of Japan 
as the firſt ſeeular ſovereign. \'Thepower of the:eceleſiali. 
cal.monarch-was, however, ft] very great; zud he bad the 
privilege of: nominating the perſon who ſhould: ſucceed to 
the high office of ſeculaꝶ : but, in the ſixteenth century, the 


on- latter reign made himſelf abſol ute ſoveteign in the ſecu· 


lar government of the empire, He was the dairi's ſecond ſon, 


and being encluded by þis'birth from the ſucceſſion 10 the 


imperial throne, he eee in. the — 
„ of all 
the | 
e in peace. the paſſeſſion of abe throne; 

for many of the moit powerful princes of, the empire dif. 
dit with him till. at laſt, in the year 1:48 3. à m- 


ehaviour : "bn mu er 1! mon ſoldier, named Taico, 2 man of an obſcure birth, but 


of an enfetpriſing genius, obtained the erowp. At ft 
indeed he had anly 50 ſoldiers, who were of intrepid courage; 


but their numbes ſoon increaſed to a great army, and be 


cartied on his conqueſts with equal celerity and ſucceſs; ſo 


I chat in a few years be ſubdued all the contending princgs, 
| teok their cities and caſtles, ſeated himſelf „ 
throne, and the dairi, ot escleſiaſtical emperor, was obliged 


to yieſd bim the entire poſſeſſian of the ſecular govern-. 


| „ ments while be, knowi 2 prejudices of the army and all 


with the. Government. Ther  Hiftory and Laus. The 


the people in favour © 


eir ancient monarchs and high. 
prieſts, freely allowed him to be ſupreme in ſpirituals, and 


© Portugueze expelled. "The Pawer and Dignity of the Secu-.| to-enjoy the high honouxs and prerogatives that were beſote 


lar Emperor-; and of the Dairi and. his Court, The. 
Civil Policy obſerves in the Government of. the Cities; the 
Ceremony of trading on the "urn at Nan 3 and the. 


HIT of a Fapaneſe Oath. RT. 


HE governmeat and eligion of the Japaneſi ave ſo. 
cloſely connected with their pretended origin, that it 
is OWNS" to ſeparate them. Theſe people are hi bly 
offended at the ſuppoſition of their being 4 deſcended 1 — 
the Chineſe, or any other nation; for they pretend, das] 
they aroſe within the compaſs of their own empire, and 
eſteem themſelyes the offspring of their gods, who, during, 
an inconceivable number of ages, governed that empire, in 
2 regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon, Of theſe gods they 
imagine there were two races; the\ fiſt perfectly divine z 
and the laſt, which deſcended from the former, partly di- 


theſe imaginafy deities, they do not preſume to determine; 
for they imagine, that the pr . inhabitants were deſcend- 
ed from Awaſe Dſu no Mikotto, the Iaſt of this ſecond 
race; and that their orignal anceſtors were all of them his 


the gods, many thouſand years before the Chineſe, for each 
of theſe imaginary deities reigned during a 125 ſucceſſion 
of ages, yet they place the original of the preſent inhabi- 
tant ſo late as about 600 years before Chriſt, when the 

nuine hiſtory of Japan begins with the reign 'of Sin Mu 
Ten Oo, the elder ſon of Awaſe Dſu No MERE To 
the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical hereditary emperors, who are ſaid 


I 


| annexed. to his dſſice. To humble the nobility, and keep 


them in ſubjeQion, he obliged them to bring their wives 
and families to his court: at Jedo, where they were to re- 


main as hoflages of their fidelity: while thoſe princes them- 


ſelves. were obliged to attend him fix months i in the 9e, 
and every year to renew their oath of fidelity. 

Te ambition of the princes of the empire beiog thus 
curbed, and their power broken, he next ſecured the nem 
modelled authority of his government, by preſerving it from 
the ſeditious rage of the licentious vulgar by a ii ſtem oſ 
new laws; which were perhaps the moſt ſevere that eret 
were enacted, and, like thoſe which Draco gave to the 
Spartans, may be juſtly ſaid to be written with blood: for 
there is ſcarce a crime that is not publickly puniſhed with 
death, except the criminal be a prince, and then be has 
only the privilege of diſpatching. himſelf, which is com- 
monly done by ripping up his own bowels. In this case 
the emperor ſends his order by lettter, which: if not imme- 
diately complied. with, the perſon. is either put to the maſ 
excruciating. tortures, or, if he be a prince of the x 
blood, baniſhed to ſome barren iſland, where he is perhaps 
forced to ſuffer. a life more ſevere and painful than death 
itſelf. But in other caſes the criminal is nv ſooner found 
guilty, than he is hurried to execution. A lie, or prewa- 
rication; theft, though of the ſmalleſt kind ; a breach af 
the peace; a blow with a ſword, even though the ſcabbad 
be on; cheating, even at play; detraQtion, or any other 
injury done to 2 man's character, are all puniſhed with 
death : for mere chaſtiſements are ſeldom uſed but by the 
lords to their ſlaves. In ſome provinces fathers of families, 


ö thoſe of the Tower rank, have OR over the _ 
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annual officers un iltr ts, are A Gtifer| ſucceſs; there Ae many reli gr l 
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png ty, 5 Aol The religion of no 

e ng his. eee chat it was 1 folk 10 his own 1. to the Sint religi on iedoſctres cob6<onſiderd 
ence.; and he knows no other method of preventing: the in tie Arlt place, more'6itFeount of its antiquityz tlian 
ame of a public execution, thats by ripping up his own one ata of its profeſiors/! Theſe have! 

«1 Nor. is his death thought a ſufficient ſatisfaQion to | imperfect notions of the immortality. of the ſoul,, and a 


place where the aceident happened are ſhut up in their gods whom they believe are eee. concerned in the 
55 for three, four, or more months, and. Fought boards government! of ' the world For though "they acknowledge 
nailed 85 their doors and. windows, "after they ave pre- a Supreme Being, WhO believe dwells in che heft 
pared fe for; this apriſonment *. ge ing the neceſſary” ro- | heaven; and admit of ſamie/inferior gods; whom. they 
Viſions; ; and 1 of the inhabitants of the fame ſtreet among the rat fot . and adde them, 
ſentenced to paſs ſome days or months in hard labour nor have ve Sn s ſacred to them, thinking 
| at the public works. "Theſe penalties are inflicted in pro- that beings — above kr concern themſelves but 
portion to their gullt, in not endeavouring to the utmoſt of little about our affairs. They, however, ſwear by theſe 
on N revent the fatal conſequtnces of ſuch a ſuperior gods: but they alone worthip;and-invoke theſe 
A lit puniſhment; but 'gre in < get, is gods whom they believe to have the ſovereigti corhmand 
de en the heads of the companies of five in rſtreet of their country; and the ſupreme direction of its elementz, 
here: the crime was committed; and it is an high ug gra- its produce, and its antmals; and A wirtue of this 
vation of their guilt and puniſhment, if they knew before- | power, "will they ſuppoſe, not only render them Happy 
hand that the perſons were of a quarrel ſome diſpoſition, | here, but, interceding for:theni at hour of death, pro- 
tor, in other caſes, were inclined to the crime for which eure for then rewards: * oportionable to their former = 
they ſuffer. The landlords, and alſo the maſtets of the | haviour; Hence their dairis, or eccleſiaſtical emperoꝶ, 
e partake of the puniſhment inflicted for the miſ- bolngreftevine Jm lysen from the eldeſt and moſt 
*demeanors of their lodg gers and ſervatits. Whoever draw | favgiured ſons of:theſe deities; the ſuppoſed heirg of their 
this ene 8 2 he does not hurt” or eben touch his exons qualities; are conſidered as the true and living 
enemy, muſt the fact be proved, ſuffer death. If an nee, "off their 5 and p poſſeſſed of ſuch an — — 


fye to which he belon muſt follow, or hire pe people to — appear in 7 their preſence. br ſhort; the'whole 
ie him till he be ngs my and delivered | up to lch civil | of e Sinto's 'divinit wo a lame and ridiculous; 

Wy N pac pain of 9 5 puni ment. W 5 abſtsdities, and would not perhaps have ſtood 7 5 
- reſent words not been for its 5 
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"I the 1 of the year "the 1 5 5 Phe 466 wo of the Sintenis are La WL. hn 
| chem 5 ons up White paper, cut into ſmall _ 20 er- 


or ſome gther faint, as, 4 rt of their renouncing 


the city, going from bons to Nen and Rreet t to Rok, bete 8 may rea that as: e as! 
till all the people, both old and young, have trampled an their bodi] hairs of appear in the mirror, o conſpicyousdo 
_ theſe i images, which are of braſs, an- about a foot long: the ſecret 
even young children, unable to walk, are held down k 2 the immortal 3 ' Theſe temples are frequently without 
their mothers to touch the images with their feet. any viſible id 
It is remarkable, that there is no other tax laid u en che they being locked up in a caſe at the upper end, and. to 
inhabitants, but that on the land of thoſe who have houſes this caſe the people bow. : Theſe temples are not ai 
or pieces. of. ground of their own ; which may properly be by- prieſts,” but by ſeculars, who are, generally. ſpeaking» 
. conſidered: as a ground- rent; except we may call a tax the entirely ignorant of the principles of the - religion they pro- 
; Voluntary contributions for a preſent to be made to thepo-| feſs, and wholly. unacquainted with the bie ngen the gads 
vernors 
ments in their poſſeſſion within the city of Nagaſaki, or | for "iſtinQion fake, i in large gowns, N white, but 
the preſents made to ſuperior officers by the inferior. | ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes of other colours; ;how- 
- . As oaths are a civil ſecurity as well as a religious obli- ever, they wear their common ſecular dreſs under . 
F. . gation, 'we ſhall here mention the form of thoſs of Japan. They ſhave their beards; but let their hair grow, and 7 wo 
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their laws: three of thoſe families who live next to t Kacke ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and yet worſhip only thoſe - 
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y ſuch perſons as have hereditary. lands and tene they worſhip. A= when they go abroad, are dreſſed, 
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or quality of the perſon who wWenfs thöm; whois not obliged 
to bow lower id Perſome of ſuperior Fank' than to make 


theſe taſſels toueh the Hort Their ſuperiors have their | 


ir twiſted under black g zune or crape, in a very particu- | 
pg and Pave thei ears covered by a kind of ap, 
which ſtands out or hangs necording te che dignities or 
honourable titles eonferre&upoh them bythe dan. Phey 
are under his direction in e e but int temporaſs 
they and all the other eeeleiaſtiesl perſons in che empfre are 
under the command of two imperial temple judges, ap- 
pointed by the ſecular emperor. Their haughtineſs and 
pride exceed all expreſſion; for when they appear in a fe- 
cular dreſs, they, like the nobles," wear two ſabres; and 
think it becomes their ſtation to'abſtain from all dommu- 
nication and intimaey with the common people. le a 
The Sintoiſts do not adhere t& the dostring of the 
tranſmigration of fouls; yet ubſtain from killing and ent- 
ing of thoſe beaſts that are of ſeryiee to mankind, becauſe 
they imagine that eee, be an act of erue 
and ingtatitude. They believe that che ſoul, after its de- 
parture from the bed ys is temoved to the high and ſub- 
celeſtial fields; feated juſt beneath the thirty-thres heavens; 
the dwelling-places of their gods: that'thoſe who have led 
2 good life fad an immediate admiſſion, while the ſouls of 
the wicked and the impious are denied entrance, and con- 
demned to wander till they have expiated their crimes; but 
they admit no hell or place of torment. One of the eſſen- 
tial points of their religion is; that they viight'to preſerve 
an in ward piirity of heart, conſiſting of the doing or otnif. 
ſion of what they ate ordered to d er avid by the law of 
nature and the dictates of reaſon, or the more immediate 
and ſpecial command of the civil magiſtrate. They have 
no form, either by divine or ecclefiaſtical-authority, for 
regulating their outward conduct. Hence it may be imagin- 
ed, that they would indulge, withaut reftraint,” every gra- 
tification of their-withe) and deſires, as being free from the 
apprehenſive of incurring the effects of their Yiſpleaſure; 
but they have a powerful Tuler within their on hearts, the 
friendly and tender ſenfibilities of humanity, which, aided 
by the foree of reaſon, and the ſeverity of the laws, re- 
ſtrain them from the indulgence of vice, and are ſufficient 
10 win over to the dominion of virtue all that are willing 
to hearken to her dictates. 4 ond e 5 66 0 D E Is 97 1 
Another eſſential point of the Sinto's religion isarigorous: 
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ſidering it as a duty they imagine they ſhall rep great ad- 
nib om wie journey, uch us being abſal ted from 
ill theiy- fins, aud receiving: tbe aſſuranoc of immediate 
happineſs after! death;'ibelides: having in this diſe the poſ+ 
ſeſnon of health, children, riches; dignities, and other 
temporal „To keep alive theſe ſentiments jn 'the 
minds of the erer, 21 every pilgrim is, for a 


fmalliconfideration, preſented by the canuſies, or 'ſecular 


priefls; with aniinftrument/cdhtaining the remiſſton of their 
fins: This/pilgrimage is made at all / ti mes afſthe year, but 
chiefly the fire ff months, March; April; and May; 
When the finenels of the weather renders the journey very 
greeable arid! pledſanc, ! Fvery one is at liberty to-travel 
in what manner de "pleaſes" thoſe who ate able do it at 
their qmm expence;iin fedaris;'or en horſeback, with a re- 
tinue ſuituble te their runk 5 but th po go on foot, living = 
ow charity. Theſe cafry upbn their bick'a ſtrad / mat roll 
ed up; which! ſerves chem for ia bed, and have a ſtaff in 
their n hey Hawn veſſel hanging to their girdle, 
ont of which they drink, and wherein they receive the 
charity of the people Generally their names and the 
place from hence they came, are written both upon this 
ſſel and on their great hat made of ſplit 'reeds, that in 
caſe of fudden deatſ or anyother accident upon the road; 
it may be known whothey xre, and to whom they belong: 
| Theft who can afford it wear over their other clothes, a ſhort 
white coat, without ſleeves, with their names ſtitehed upon 
the breaſt and back. Ineredible multitudes of theſe pil- 
ims crowd the roads. The very children, if apprehen- 
ve of a ſevere puniſſiment for their faults, will run away 
from their patents,” and go to lee, to fetch an ofarra 
which, * upon cheir return, is deemed à ſufficient ex 
piation of their crimes,” and a ſure means” of procuring a 
reconciliation; ' When a pilgrim is about to undertake this 
holy journey, he muſt religiouſly abſtain from every thing 
impure, particularly from fornication, and even lying wit 
bis'own wife; tho otherwiſe complying with matrimo- 
nial duties is mot thought unpleaſing to the gods. After he 
is {et out on his journey a rope, with à piece of white 
papertwifted round it, Is hung over the door of the houſe, 
to inferm all who are impure, from the death ef their pa- 
rents or near relations, to forbear entering; from the 
opinion that it would oeeaſion the pilgrim's having ſtrange 
uneaſy dreams, or his being expoſed to ſome misfortune. 
The temple of sj is ſeated in a large plain, andi is a 
low hatched v n building; a8 a monument of the 
eity : - original founders. In the 
dle of it is à mirror of poliſhed' metal, as an emblem of 


abſtinence from whatever makes à man impure. This con- 
ſiſts in abſtaining from blood, from eating of fleſh, and 
being near à dead body; by which a perſon is for à time 
rendered unfit to go to the temples, to viſit holy places, 
and to appear in the prefence of the gods. Whoever is 
ſtained wich his own or another's blood, is for feven days 
unfit to approach the poly places; and if, in building a 
temple, one of the workmen happens to be hurt, ſo as to 
draw blood, he is from theneeforward rendered incapable 
of working on that ſacred building. But if the ſame acci- 
dent ſkibuld happen in building or repairing an) of the 
Sinto's temples at Isje, the * > itſelf maſt the pulled | 
down and rebuilt.'  Whoever-eaty the flefh of any foyr- 
footed beaſt, deer only excepted, is unclean'for thirty days: 
yet whoever eats a wild or tame fowl, water-fowls, cranes, 
and pheaſants, is unclean only a Japaneſe hour, which is 
equal to two of ours. Whoever kills a beaſt, or is preſent 
at an execution, attends a dying perſon, or enters à houſe 
where a dead body lies, is unclean for that day; and the 
nearer à perſqn is related to the deceaſed,” ſo much the 


greater is the impurity. By not obſerving theſe re 
X h 


people are rendered guilty of external” defilement, wh 
they fay is deteſted by the gods, and made unfit to ap- 
proach thelFtengldhy Tc 
The other great points of their religion are, I. A diligent 
obſervation of the ſolemn feftivals; which! are very nume- 
rous. „ to the holy place at Ije: that is, to 
the temple of Tenſio Dat Sin, the greateſt of all the gods 
of ice Npaneſt. The laſt eſſential doctrine of their reli- 
ou: is, that they ought to chaſtize and mortify their 


to whom wy 


the all- ſeeing eye of the god, and his knowledge of what 
paſſes in the inmoſt receffs df the worſhippers hearts; and 
ſome cut paper is hung round the walls, to repreſent the 
purity of the place. This principal temple is ſurrounded 
ith near a hundred fmall temples; built in honour of in- 


ferior. gods ; the greateſt part of Which are ſo low and 
small, char à man can feareely N in them; but 
each is attended by a canuſi, or fecular prieſt. Next to 
the temple are the houſes af the officers of the temple, 
who ftile themſelves the meſſengers of the gods, and keep 
lodgings for the accommodation of pilgrims. At a mall 
diſtance is a town that bears the ſame name with the temple, 
and is inhabited by inn-keepers, paper- makers, bock - 
bindets, cabinet! makers, joiners, and other workmen, 
whoſe buſineſs depends on the holy trade carried on there. 
On the pilgrim's arrival at Isje, he applies with great ſo- 
lemnity to one of the canuſies, bowing, accordingtothecuſ- 
tom of the country, till his forehead touches the ground 
upon which the canuſi either conducts him and the other 
pilgrims; or commands his fervants to conduct them · to 
the ſeveral temples, and to tell them the names of the gods 
ey were built; which being done, he takes 
them before the chief temple, where, proſtrating them- 
ſelves on the ground, they addreſs their ſupplications to 
Fenſio Dai Sin, expreſs their wants and neceffities, and 
pray for health, long life, happineſs, riches, and the like. 
They are afterwards entertained and lodged by the canuſi 
in his own houſe, if they ate unable ed ar the expence 
of lodging at a public inn: they, however, generally make 
him a preſent in return for his civility, though it be out 


odies; but few of them pay much regard to this precept. of what they got by begging. 


+ The orthodox Sintoiſts go in pilgrimage to Tsje once a 


The pilgrim having performed all the acts of devotion 


year, or at leaft once in their lives; for, beſides their con- 
2 | : | $ a 
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this pitgrimage requires, the canuſi prefents him with an 
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ſpan! and a half long, two inches broad, and an inch and 
n hulf high, full of ſmall flicks, ſome a which are wrapped 
in bits of white paper, to remind him that he muſt be pure 
and humble. Dai Singu, that is, the temple of the great 
god, printed in large characters, is paſted on the front of 
the box; and che name of the eanuſi who gave it; with the 
title, Meſſenger of the gods, in ſmall characters; is paſted 
on the oppoſite fide, © This they receive with great tokens 
of feſpect and\humility, and immediately tie ĩt under their 
hats to keep it from the rain, wearing it juſt under their 
forehead, and balancing it with another box, or a bundle 
of ſtraw of about the ſame weight tied behind; but thoſe 
who travel K een; 2 _— conveniencies = 
keeping'it. When they haye got fafe home they. tak 
— 9 5 of the ofarrai, as of a thing of the utmoſt value: 
and though its effects att limited anly to à year, yet, after 
that is expired, they place it in one of their beſt rooms, on 
a ſhelf made on purpoſe. In ſome plades they keep the ola 
ofarrais over the doors of their houſes; under a ſmall roof; 
but the poor, for want of a better Err keep them in bol- 
low trees behind their houſes,. Large quantities of theſe 
ofarrais are annually ſent by the canuſies into all parts 


the empire, to ſupply. thoſe. who eannot or will not fetch | 


moſt populous towns towards New Vear's- day, which is 


one ot their ſolemn feſtivals, and fell at the ſame time new 


almanacks, which muſt be printed no where but at Isje. 
I' be ſuperſtitious Japaneſe ate as much inelined to make 
religious vows as to go in pilgrimage to holy places. 

Hence there are à great number of r houſes of both 
ſexes, and of many different orders. Among theſe are the 
Jammaboes, @ kind of hermits, who pretend to abandon 


their fem concerns for the ſake. of thoſe that are ſpi- 
ritual and eternal: yet thoſe who can live at their eaſe 


dwell in their own houſes, while the pod ſtroll and beg 
about the country. They have been ſplit (into two orders; 
the Toſanfa and the Fonſanfa. Thoſe who embrace the 
former elaſs muſt once a year elimb to the top of the moun- 
tain Fikooſan, cope ian no ſmall difficulty 
on account of the height and ſteepneſs of that mountain, 


and the many precipices all around it; and beſides, it is 


imagined, that all who preſume to aſcend it with any de- 
9 impurity, are puniſhed for their impious raſnneſs b 


eing ſtruck with madneſs, On the other hand, thoſe 


who enter into the order of Fonſanfa, muſt once 2 year 


ſuppoſe, that ſhould any one undertake this journey without 
being ſuffcientiy puri 


pay for his contempt of the anger of the gods by a lingeri 
lick neſs, or ſome, dreadful misfortune. They 8 


qualify themſelves by previous martifications, abſtaining 
e EI food, from lying with their wives, and from 
whatever may render them defiled. While they are upon 
their journey, they muſt live only upon the roots and plants 


they find on the mountains. If they return ſafe home, 


they go each to the general of his order, who reſides at] 


Miaco, and make him a ſmall preſent of money, which, 
If poor, they muſt procure by begging, and in return they 
receive from him a more honourable title, which occafions 
ſome alteration in their dreſs, and enereaſes the reſpect 
ſhewn them by their brethren of the ſame order. Thus 
ambition is far from being baniſhed from theſe ſocieties. 
. ., Theſe hermits are however very much degenerated from 
the auſterity of their predeceſſors, who, in imitation of the 
example ſet them by their founder, and purſuant to the 
rules he laid down, lived upon nothing but plants and 
roots, expoſing themſelves to ſevere mortifications, to faſt- 
ing, bathing in cold water, and wandering thraugh woods 
and foreſts, and through deſart and uninbabited places. 
They have alſo deviated much from the ſimplicity of their 

religion, and have admitted the worſhip of ſuch foreign 

idols as they 1magine bave the greateft Gs on the oc- 
Currences of life. They alſo now pretend to be well verſed 
in magical arts, and that, by certain myſtical ceremonies, 
words, and Charms, they can prevail on all the gods of the 
- 6Quatry, as well of che dintoiits as thoſe of the Budſdoiſts, 
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and danger, | 


„ he would be thrown down the 
horrid precipices and daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt would 
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ngo, und in finding ou W in 
| fut ents; explaining! dreams, in curigg 
deſperate diſcaſes,; and in Ending ovt/the, guilt and inne- 
eenes of perſons accuſed of crimes. They talk with gitat 
aſſuranee of the wonderful virtues gf their eharmo, pretend. 
ing that they are able to handle burning coals and red-hoe 
iran, without receiving che leaſt hurt; ſuddenly to extin- 
guiſh fires to make gold water, inſtantly bil and hot 
water in à moment cold; tb keep peoples fwords ſo faſſ 
in the ſheath, that no force, is able to draw them out; to 
preſerve themſelves from being hurt by cheſe or any other 
wespons, and to perform many other things of the like 
nature, which, if cloſely examined, would perhaps be 
found to be juggler's tricks, and the effects of ſecond 
eie 5s | 


cauſes. 011 „ige 3862.5 414. V2 37 # : 1h 25 5 
Among che other religious ſocictics eflabliſhed in Japan. 
the Blind; which forma 


we ſhall only mention that of 
very angular, as well as a very ancient and numerous body, 
cbmpoſed of perſons of all ranks. Originally theſe formed 
but one ſociety; but at laſt they were divided into the Blind 
Buſeta, and the Blind Fekies. The Blind Buſetz owe 


recovering ſtole 
ſoretelling future; events, 


of | their origin to denmimar, one of the younger ſons of the 


emperbr Jengion.. He was a youth of incomparable beauty, 
and admired by all that approached, him, Hei particularly 
captivated the heart of a princeſs of the royal blood, whoſe 
beauty and virtues proxed as irreſiſtible charms to the young 
prince, as his graceful perſon and princely. qualities had 
been to her. 'Fhe happy lovers had for ſome time enjoyed 
all the felicity that ariſes; from a mutual paſſion, when the 
death of the fair princeſs deprived. him of all comfort, and 
ſoon, through exceſs. of grief, he loſt his ſight. Upon 
this, to perpetuate her memory, and to make known to 
poſterity the unbappy effect pf his unfeigned ſorrow. for her 
fs, be, with his father's conſent, erected a ſociety, into 
which none were admitted but .thoſe who were blind: by | 
birth or accident. This ſociety | flouriſhed, exceedingly, 
and became in great reputation not only at . coust,/;but_ 
theaughout the empire. For ſome centuries they continued 
united in one body, till the Blind Fekies ſpringing up, and 
many of the great men of the empire, who ad loſt theig 
Gght, voluntarily entering into it, the former were re- 
duced, and confined toeccleftaftical perſons 
The Blind Fekies owe their origin to the civil wars be- 
tween two powerful factions, the Fekies and Gendgies, 


who long contended for the empire. The cauſe of Feki, 


go in pilgrimage to the grave of their founder, at the top of | and his adherents, at length appearing more juſt to the 


an high mountain named Omine; where the air is ſaid to 
be exceſſive cold, and the ſteepneſs and precipices make its 
aſcent no leſs dangerous than that of the other. Theſe 


reigning dairi than that of Gendzi, he reſolved to ſupport 
it; which he did ſo effectually, that Gendzi, and his party, 
were defeated and almoſt deſtroyed. But as ſucceſs is oſten 


- 


followed by pride and inſolence, the victorious Feki, for- 
getting the obligations he lay under to the dairi, treated 
him with ſuch An and ingratitude, that he reſolved to 
eſpouſe the intereſt of Gendzi and his adherents, to whom 
he promiſed his afliſtance, if they would again aſſemble and 
take arms againſt Feki. Upon this affairs ſoon took ano» 
ther turn, and victory, in a deciſive battle, declared ſor 
Gendzi, and Feki himſelf was ſlain. Among thoſe who 
eſcaped with their lives was Kakekigo, N famed for 
his valour and amazing ſtrength, who fled in a ſmall boat. 
ericomo, general of the Gendzies, and a very reſolute 
ſoldier, was ſenſible of the conſequence of ſecuring the 
perſon of Kakekigo, without which he thought dene 
incomplete, and therefore cauſed him to be purſued and 
taken. - On his being brought before him, he treated him 
with all the reſpect due to his rank and character, and 
gave him ſuch liberty that he ſeveral times eſcaped, but 
was as often retaken. Though he was his enemy. and 
priſoner, Jeritomo was ſo far from putting him to deat 
that he generouſly reſolved to purchaſe his friendſhip an 
affection at any price. But one day, when he was earn 
prefling him to enter into his ſervice upon any terms he 
pleaſed, the captive general boldly replied, ** 1 was once 
<« a faithful ſervant to a kind maſter, and now he is dead, 
<« ng other ſhall boaſt of my faith and friendſhip. Thou, 
Jon, haſt laid me under great obligations, and to ihy 
& clemency I awe even my life. Vet ſuch is my misfor- 
„ tune, that I cannot fix theſe eyes on thee, WII heut Fc> + 
& ſolving to revenge him by taking off thine head. Theſe 
therefore, theſe prompters to miſchief | will offer to thee, 


** as the. only acknowledgment of thy generous 8 
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Jar ax . 3 e Hr REI „ 3 OM 
„ ea chnditiohs will allow me to give thet.”'|/For hen they have been confined in kheſe in thal'prifons' _. 
BK TW, Fre toes uridaonted courage, equaſ to that of | a tinge: ſuMiviext to expiats their crimes, they are ſentenced]. ä 
T ³˙·⸗» ᷣͤ eee eee 
is richt hand om the altarz he plucked'oud öbth his eyes, [tures whoſe nutülfe is moſt nearly allied 'to their former fin- 
J or bem to Jeriromo;'whoz aſtoniſhed ful inelinmions] us for inſtance} toads, ſetpents}"inſoRs," 
icy:and amazing reſolution, gave him four-footed beaſts birds, and fiſhes. * From the vileſt of "> 
theſb tranſmigrating into others and tiobler; they at laſt 
are ſuffered again to enter himati bodies, arid thus have it 


pan, and founded this fociety-of the in their power; either by their virtue arid piety, to obtain 
be hitafelf was the head. They are an uninterrupted ſtate of felicityj or; by a nety courſe of 

0 ad are compoſed of people viterz Ohe ore to expoſe themſelves to all the miſeries 
em live upon charity; all aps] of Confinement in à place of torment, ſurceeded by a ne 


. iu to their ſeweral capacities, to different unhappy trunfmigration. , | 
. — colon wich their unhappy The ä — <F the law of Buds; or Siaka; 
1 which ate the Rtahding fule of the life and Behaviour of all 
his mvp hr none Vt 1, Not to kill any thing that 
prooeſſions, feſti weddings has life; 2. Not- te ea, 3. Not to commit fornication, 
3 e eee 4 Te 0g les, ard alt falſtiood : and 5. Not to drink 
Miate, and has a pen He is y1 ſtrong liquots} Wien laſt Siaka moſt earneſtly recom- 
council he is the eldeſt, and all of them have the power of Beſides theſe chief and general commandments, there are 
| | ten counſels or admonitions, which are only theſe five laws 
be executed , unleſs the ſentence be ſigned by the princi- | branched out, and applied to more particular actions, al! 
pal judge of Miaco. This council appoint their inferior tending to a ſtricter obſervance of virtue. A ſtill farthet 
officers, who reſide each in his province, and are. there 
what the general is with reſpect to the whole ſociety : 
and theſe alſo have officers undert been... 
II. The Budſo, or foreign pagan-worſhip, introduced 
into Japan, probably owes its origin to Budha, whom 
the Brahmins of India believe to be Wiſthnu, their deity, 
who, they ſay, made his ninth appearance in the world 
under the form of a man of that name, The Chineſe 
and Japaneſe call him Buds and Siaka, which. names in 
deed. at length became a common epithet for all gods and 
idols in general brought from foreign countries, and 
ſometimes they were given to the pretended ſaints who 
The moſt eſſential points of this religion are, that the 
ſouls of men and animals are immortal, and both of the 
ſame ſubſtance, differing only according to the bodies in 
which they are placed; and that after the ſouls of mankind. 
have left their bodies, they; ſhall: be rewarded or puniſhed 
according to their behaviour inthis life, by being introduced 
to a ſtate of happineſs or miſery. This ſtate of happineſs. 
they call a place of eternal pleaſures; and ſay, that as the 
gods differ in their nature, and the ſouls of men in virtue, 
o alſo do the degrees of pleaſure in the ſtate of bliſs, in 
order that every one may be rewarded as he deſerves: yet 
the whale place is ſo thoroughly filled with felicity, has 
each happy inhabitant; thinks his portion beſt, and is ſo far 
enn the ſuperior happineſs of others, that he 
wiſhes only for ever to enjoy his own. Their god Amida 
is the ſovereign; commander of theſe bliſsful regions, and is 
conſidered as the patron and protector of human ſouls; but 
more particularly as the god and father of thoſe who are 
happily removed to a ſtate of felicity. Theſe maintain, that 
leading a virtuous life, and doing notbing contrary to the 
five commandments, is the only way to become agreeable to 
Amida, and to render themſelves worthyof eternal happineſs. 
On the other hand, all perſons, whether prieſts or lay- 
men, who, by their ſinful lives, and vicious actions, have Bot 
rendered themſelyes unworthy of the pleaſures prepared for 
the virtuous, are, after death, ſent toa place of miſery, there 
to be confined and tormented during a certain undetermined 
time, where every one is to be puniſhed according to the 
nature and number of his crimes, the number of years he 
lived upon earth, his ſtation there, and his opportunities for 
being good and virtuous. To Jemma, who is the ſevere 
Judge of this place of miſery, the vicious actions of mankind 
appear with, all their aggravating circumſtances, by means 
of a large mirror, called the mirror of knowledge, which 
Is placed before him, Vet the miſeries of the unhappy 
ſouls confined to theſe gloomy priſons, they imagine, may 
be greatly alleviated by the good actions and virtuous life | other; and on the top of each a large lanthorn, which 
of their family, their friends, and relations, whom they | makes a fine ſhew by night. Ihe temple itſelf is ſ. ported“ 
left behind; but nothing, they are taught, is ſo conducive ————— — and fur 1 Ae yds bo 
to this deſirable end, as the prayers and offerings of the among which is one of gilt copper, of a prodi jou; 
prieſts to the great and good Amida, who can prevail on ſeated in a chair eighty feet broad, and fe — feet i A 
the almoſt inexorable judge to treat the impriſoned ſouls | height. No leſs than fitteen men ia ta d G 4 ”— 4 
with ſomewhat leſs ſeverity than their crimes deſerve; and | this coloſſus, whoſe thumb is — e eee 3 
at laſt to lend them as v0 as poſſible into the world again, | terence, and. the body and members of this monſtrous 
| | | figure 
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reached theſe new doctrines... 
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FE. nog e to. "fall 1 GS them, or ic pe 
they any otber.celpe&t thay th . 
; The religion of, the phi oſapbhers. and, moreliſts is 
very dil ae that of the two former ;- tor. they pay sta 
ne ee of. ehe he forms, af worchip pres iſed in che ſtran 
unte, The Juprems Sed, u they, conſiſts 8 
pleaſufe and N Ariſes ribs fond practice gf: 
. , and; alledge that we.are ohliged: to be Len — 
cauſe nature has endowed us with 8 that by liv 
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foundation; for about two 


according to its digtates, we might ur ſuperiorit) 
the irrational inhabitants af the _ "They de not 
of e of gpuls, put bellen that there is an i 


E ſoul diffuſed þtoogh;all;aatuze,” which animates upon; 


And which reraſſüies Rep dul, * 
the je x Fog th the der. Tibiy N iy N On. 
found Lich e's upreme Being. ers not 
only admit af ſelf- murder, hut 60 
F action, and the only bonourable means of: 
 ayoiding 2 ſhameful death, or of preventing. their falling{thir 


[WF] 


hey conform to the general cuſtom of the country in 
1 the e of cheir deceaſed: parents and re- 
9 by putting all forts. of  proyitions,, both raw and 
on a table made fot that purpoſe, and by monthly 
2 nee dinners, to which are invited the family and 
friends 77 the deceaſed, who all appear in their beſt clothes, 
and waſh and clean themſelves by ay of preparation, for 
three days before, during which they abſtain from s 
th their, wives, and from every thing 
They calcbrote noi othr Hein 


the gods. of e ron | 

1 the Chri igions they are | obliged to have 
each ap idol, or at leaſt the name of one put up in a con- 

| ſpicuous and honourable, place in their houſes, with a 
ower-pot 8 cenſer before them; but imtheir public; 
"= 5 is hung up the picture of Confucius: This ſec: 
E donner very numerous. Arts and: ſciences were 
we 7 4 hop .and the beſt part of the nation 
were af that profeſſion; but the dreadful perſecution of 
the Chriſtians greatly weakened it, and it has Joſt ground D 
ever ſince: the extreme rigour of the imperial edits make 
people cautious: even of reading their books, which were: 
me the delight and admiration of the nation, and held 
in as e 45 bete Irn and mts 
in Europe. ett 11 e Bus Ahn 
: ; 1 515 160 
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- Ht Hifter wo the, Dutch Fan at Japan. 4 De- 
ſcription f the Ife , Peſima, to, which they are confined : 


| "the Manner. in abi . Me aan 
; beate pe ure ane ] 


HE Dutch, Ms by the 8 9 5 of the 
Portugueſe, firſt landed in Japan about the year 1600, 
where they met with all poſſihle oppoſition, 59 every ill 
office, from their European rival in commerce. Portugal 
Was. yu ſubject to the king of Spain, with whom. the 
Dutch were at war; 232 war was re-kindled before the 
Dutch diſcovered the deſi gns of the Partugueſe againſt the 
government of Japan, and when they affiſted the Japaneſe, 
as hath been already mentioned, i in driving out their invi- 
dious rivals, and after wards in extirpating the Romiſn re- 
ligion out of that empite. After theſe events, which, 

however unchriſtian, ſnewed them to be the friends, or at 
leaſt the tools, of the Japaneſe, they enjoyed conſiderable 
privileges; till having built a factory and ware-houſe of 
wn one, ſtronger, more lofty, and handſomer than the 
buildings of that country: while they were gag: one of 
their ſhips into their new- built ware- houſe, it is ſaid; the 
bottom of a large box burſt out, and, inſtead of merchants 
goods, appeared a braſs. mortar. The Japaneſe court were 
now alarmed, and the Dutch received immediate orders, 
under pain of death, to demoliſh all their buildings, and 
remove from the port of Firando, where they were then 
ſituated, to the little iſland Deſima; which. may Properly 
Go be. called the Dutch . in 85 
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{This iſland, which is ſuunted FIN the city 
„Nagatäki, hag beęn raiſed fram the bottom of the 2 
Which ja 50475 weky, ſandy, and dny tat lom water, : 
fathoms, is offtree-ſtons, and the * 
land:ifcs about half a fathem above highewater' mark. It 
is jained to the tqun by a ſmall Rone bi —— 
which is a ſtzong: :guard-houſe, where ſaldiers are con. 
— upon duty. On the north ſide of the illand are two 
1 they call water-gates, as they are neter 
125 far lad ing and unlading the Nutch ſſiĩps! I he 
Silom, dur 45.23 paces —.— 31 80 e is 


ander ftom om the; wu — — er to 
pond the A broad ſtreet; with houſes on both 
8 Whale ifland which; as well as the 
iSand itſeif, were built by ſome of the inhabitants of Na- 
een. io whale heirs the Dutch pay à rent much above 
valve: all theſe houſes are built of wood, two ſtories 
„ the lowermoſt of which ſerve inſtead of ware-hoiſes, 
in the upper the Nutchirefide.- Phe — 
ogs within the town are, ahouſe buite with i ſto 
which are put up the imprrial mandates, and the ard 
of the governorb; three guard. houſes, one at each end, 
and one in the middle of the iſland; and a place Where 
the inſtruments are kept for extinguiſhing fires. Behind 
the great ſtreet the: company haue cauſed to he erected, at 
their own erpence, a cunvenient houſe for the ſale of 
Jo „and two watechoutes ſtrong. enough to hold 
againſt fire ; a large kitchen, a houſe for the deputies 


af ſ of 1 vrhe are appdinted to direct and regulate 
the tr 


and a bagnio : they have al ſo made a en 
and pleafure- garden, and ſome private garden 
Within the ſmall compals of this iſland the Duwhia are 
confined and guarded. Their ſhips which annually put 
into lin hackions, aſten baing thoroughly viſited by the 
Japaneſe, \baye {rave to land their men upon it; tö refreſh 
hem there, while they ſtay im the — which is com- 
two or three months. On their ſetting. fail the 

th reſident, with ſeven or eight men, or more, if he 
kinks pe, remain in the; iſland; where, for fear of 
their ſmuggling, the Japaneſe not only take an exact in- 
ventoryi ofall tie ir goods and commodities; but lock them 
up under their on locks ahd ſeals; Even the cloths and 
uffs brought over fer their own uſe, muſt be delivered 


m into the cuſtady of the ottona, till one of their own tay- 
llors cuts them out, allowing each: ab much as wor make | 


| him a good ſuit.  ;/ 

Aſter the departure of the ſhips, — Boareb rede lets 
out with a numerous retinue to- pay his reſpects to the 
emperor, and make the uſual» annual preſents; but they 
ate attended with a train of guards and inſpectors, as ff 
they were the profeſſed enemies of the empire. The re- 
deft and his companions appear before theemperarcraw|- 
ing on their hands and knees, and as they approach bow 
their heads to the floor, and then crawl backwards like ſo 
many crabs. They are ſometimes ordered to riſe and dance 
for the diverſion of the ladies of the court, and others, who 
are concealed by the fereens;- and alſo to ſing, to laugh, 
to converſr; to ſcold, & c. to which they readily ſubmit: 
ſuch influence has the love of gold, as to make them pay 
an abject and ſervile obedience do all theſe ridieulous 
commands. However, in other reſpects, they are treated 
and entertained hy the emperor and his court in a very 
obliging manner; and at their departure pteſented. with 
ſilk gloves, in return ſor theit n to the "enperoFigd 
great officers of ſtate,” ' + 

Upon a few other occaſions they are alſo ſuffered to late 
the iſland ; but they can never do it without a numerous 
retinue of thoſe whoare to watch their conduct; with this 
| mortifying circumſtance, that they are obliged, at'a great 
een to pay thoſe who lead them about as priſoners. 

The Dutch ſhips are expected in September, towards the 
latter end of the ſouth- weſt monſoon, which alone is pro- 
per for this navigation. The ſpy- guards; placed on the tops | 
of the neighbouring mountains, no ſooner diſcover with their 


| glailes one of their ſhips nn towards the harbour, than 
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Iran. 


as 4 noti 
2 they endo three perſons of the factory ate Jent with the | how many people there are on board, or on ſhore, > paſs- 


tſual attendants to meet her about two miles without the |. board is a piece of wood, on one fide of which is ſome 
| harbour, to deliver to the captain the neceſfary inſtructions þ writing, and on the other a ftamp made by a hot iron. 


from the reſident; or director of trade, with regard to his | | Before the commaiſſioners intheſhip return at night with 


: behaviour; and at the ſame time the interpreter and go- their retinue to Nagaſaki, the cabin is ſealed up in their 


. vernor's deputies demand a lift of the cargo and crew, with Par _ EEE rey Rn T rreat 


ae eh ene And chen delivered to Ae . * in the night 5 
d, 


| next morning he was mill: 
| daf ee rial guard, caſts anchor at about ry 12 were 1285 — che fear "A it - 
2: 


82 e from the i 2 "Duro u- boats imme- ould Rom Ne prieſt, ho d made pate ak 0 


in 5 BOT Tana lia „euts that all the officers ran about, 3 besen as if they had 
ing powder, which are taben away; and laſt their denſes3'and done of the foldiers in che ga 
5 Saft le for that purpoſe; till their de: Nee encompaſs thoſe of the Dutch 
turen hut they dd not now, as they yy take | a Zante rip open their bellies, to prevent — 
away dhe lud der of the hip. The mext day the commiſ- being by an ignominious death, to atone' for 
Cents bf the gouctnars, with their atteridants of ſubor- þ their — — — the unhappy fellows body being 
Ainate officers, interpreters,/ and ſoldiers, enter the wir found Ae e put an end to their: feats and farther en⸗ 

5 and take an æxacb vigw of all the people who belong to quiries 1 
tbe: Dutch on baude according to the liſt that rad Been w never they are eiter loading or unloading the ſhips 
onuls name, age; che water gates are ſliut, by vhich means afl comminica- 


Abe ſame rules abe dh tian is cut df between tlisſs who ſtay dn board, and thoſe 
8 he fhips, go three, that remain bn ſhore, The whole Grin 4 2 
| which, ally ſent from Batavia co Apan. rene an the ware-houſes, the po 
od rea- by alſertcd, char the Dutch here | two'or three days! fale ;/and What rerhains unſold is kept in 
deny their being riſtians; and that, as a proof of their the ware-houſes till the next year's ſale. 

mat rang of: that teligion, they, on their firſt land ante - The Dutch ſend to Fel, an raw filk from China, Tow 


ple à crucifix: under their feet: bur Mr. Kæ quin, Benga gal, and Perl; 
alerts that this is an unjuſt calymay, and mai vided they dre not ee With! Feld or ſilver) from the 
hat athey freely on their being Chrittiags z but juſtly | abovementioned and ſome other countries; Wollen cloth. 
maintain, thatotheir. {entiments are, very-ifferent From and: ſhifts frorfi Europe, among which are En | 
_ tbofe gf therBortugueſe, 151135 5: on 1 #159 21: 4:9 | brafil-vood,buffals und dest fins," fein „ Wax, and 
Mhetime for unloadin g the ſhip being rietd, Ae buffalo horns, from Siam alid Cimbbd ;tdowans and 
gates af the ifland are 9 in the preſence of the com- | tanned hides from Perſia and Bengal; pepper, 5 pottdered 
miſfioners appointed by the governors and their retinue, | ſugar, ſugar-candy, cloves; and reg from Ainboynz 
awhile every; corner. of the veliel is crowded with Japaneſe | and Banda; White ſandale from Timor; c amphire from 

- afficers, \toſeeithat nothing be taken away | rivately, The Borneo aud Sumatra; duickffer, fron; and cinnabar, 
| are brauglit from the ſhipꝭ ih-ſinalÞboats,/and placed | from Beilgal ; leg - faltup ei borax,andahimh; fron Shim 
:forethecommitiioners, who ſet there down inlwriting, | and Bengal; mutk from *Fonquitr; guin-laccafrom Siam; 
theul with the liſts that have been given them: and | coral, amber, antimony, which h'they uſe in colourin 
open 4 bale: or two of eaph fort, andithen?order them to be porcelain, and locking-glaſſes, from Europe: the lboking= 
Joaked up in thexompany's ware-houſes, till che time of glaſſes they break, and make of galls; pick B | 

Aale. H th cheſt 2 pexſons are alſo examined; 3 and | ſpeQacle and magnifying-glafſes 
pen 7 pence ry 

r 50 


if. the:owner: does not immediately ap T Wirk the key, other pickled fruit, black lead an 
ith axes. No Euro- mercury, files, needles, ſpectack 


they: e opehethem 


1/ dr-anyrother-foreignmnaneypnor any thing chät has [of the fineſt fort,” counterfeit”? ith ange b di and 
the figure of a eroſs, a e would belufferet to | other foreign'cutiolitics” -bo nüturaf 3 itifcial. 
paſt for if any thing like theſe fHould be 3 el Ini return, the Dutch bling from an a very great 


occaſion coonfflohiakd affright among tH & Japaneſe,'s 481 if quantity of refined copper, ſbime of a coarſe a eſe 
the whole empite wah Betrayed, Hence it is cu ry on h ile Pre wh ke che Sof ee 
Tor the captain of eyery ſhip; upon drawing near the har - japanned cabinets, boxes, chelts of drawers, and the like, 
bour, t ige all on board to deliver their money, 1 dhe beſt that can be procured ; ne ſkreens, and 
| books and other books of divinity to Him, that hanging g-paper'; Tice, tea, ickled fruits na ades An 
packchom up in an old caſk,/concealed' from re reat elf; 43 oa any fe BIO J $Þ 
11 AWwtio 5 1 4 board, Whether for hib own Piel he Dutch'6nce matleyaſt p ts by * el ; bit the 
vate buſineſs, or in the company's, are obliged to take out en n lowered: e prices f their g 


wpaſsdoary from the camm iſioners at the water-gates, to ow 
e Gip; and hen * one returns, Regul tas Lag be ere li Wie 70 did ae ft} 83 n 
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ice 2 jo n to the goverhors of Na- rn theſelaſt j " by which mea tis they always know wo 


ove ſilks and other ſtuffs (pro- 


added: to thoſe of their own, that they 40 not n gain 
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Tis Names, Situation, Extent, and Diviſins. Its Climates, 
Soil, and a general View of the Country, with reſpett to the 
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bei- tal and other Ainerals : th 5 1 e 
29 hes, ond Cann 4 7, ALILYS Tit is 14 ; thy. e 5 14 2. 
If 4 5 1 2 bus #1992 as of 
"HE 8 of China 
ſelves 

3 8 * - k ] ' L a y . | 
daoſtan it is termed Catay : whence it is difficult to diſcover 
the reaſon of its obtaining the names given to it in Europe; 
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in called by the Chineſe thein-f The 
chong-koue, and by the inhabitants of In- ed more or leſs to the ſouth; yet no parts of the od“ ty 
can he praperly ſaid to be barren; for ſome art natural 
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Fertility and Appearance of the Plains and Mountains ; 97 have ſuch an effect on the air, x 
of China 


November to the middle of March. Sir D a 
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climate and a ſerene ſky; but tlie north is wery cold n 


4 


the 42d degieꝶ but from the height of hbou 


now; 


"4 
and 


A y continue frozen from the middle of ; 
Theſoil of Chinais al ſod 


N 


ag as it is ſituat- 


t the rivers in the north 


fruitful; while others owe their fertility to the indlefa 


except they were derived from I ſin, the firſt emperor, who | gable labour of the huſbandman. The land, like all others, 


extended his conqueſts towards the weſt. ; whence, perhaps, 


the Germans call it Tſchina; the F rench, Chine; the | ſo perfectly level, that one would imagine, ſays Le Compte, 
ians, Cina; and the Engliſh and Spaniards, China, | that the Chineſg, ever ſinee the foundation of their mo- 


9 89 


empire is 


4 4 p 3 - 
] 2 ke 
act” | nis 1 - af 


ſituated on the eaſtern borders of 


celebrated wall, and in ſome parts by inacceſſible moun- 
taing,, which ſepazate it from Chineſe. I 


© 


yo London; and is 


at 
5 nothing can be more abſurd 
countries which are eſſentially and in every reſpect different; 
for the wild uncultivated deſarts of Tartary can never be 
properly termed China; nor China's fertile plains, crowd 
8 habitants and rich in agriculture, ever be juſtly de- 


l den e e eee 
China is divided into ſixteen very large provinces, fifteen 
of, which are within the great wall, and one without. Of 
theſe provinces Chang-tong or Xantum, Kiang- nan or 
Lanking, Tche-kiang, and Fo- kien, are ſituated on the 
coaſts of the Vellow Sea and the Eaſtern Ocean; Pet- 
cheli or Pekin, Chanſi or Kanſi, and Chenſi or Kenſi, 

extend along the ſide of the great wall that ſeparates it 
from Tartary on the north; Se- tchuen or Suchuen, and 

Vun-han or Yunam,, are on the borders of the weſt 


and à part of the ſouth; and 2 luang-ſi or Quamſi, and 


t; while. Honan, Hou-quang or Huquam, 
Koci-tchou. or ſuechue, and Kian 


ſituated in the midſt, and ſurrounded 8 the other eleven: 


be oontinent of Alia, and is bounded on the north by the themif 
is by letting water throu 


or Canton, are on the remainder of the 
people proud and negligent of agriculture; but that ſilver 
ſi or Kiamſi, are | 
| Yun-nan, and that the inhabitants find gold in the ſands of 


+ 


* 
oy 


| 


* 


narchy, : had been ſolely employed in leveiling and forming 
r — — ound 
it; and thit the only method 
by ER it could be diſtributed equally, that thoſe parts 
Which lay high might not ſuffer by drought, and the reſt be 
rendered uſeleſs by being continually overflowed. This is 


alſo the way by which they give-fertility to, their hills and 


many of their mountains; for they cut their ſides into long 
and level plains, riſing above each other like ſtairs, quite up 
to the ſummit, that the rain ſpreading equally, may be re. 


tained on theſe terraces, and not waſh down the 


with its feeds, © Thus have they forced or rather improved 


Nature, by forming artificial plains; where ſhe had raiſed 
mountains; and it muſt be confeſſed, adds the ſame pleaſing 


author, that a long ſeries of ſuch hills and mountains, | 


adorned. with a hundred ſuch terraces, that loſe in breadth 
what they gain in height, and whoſe ſoiliis as fertile a 


that of the beſt cultivated valleys, muſt afford very de- 
{| lightful-landſcapes.: The terraces are however more eaſily 
formed than they could be among us, as their hills anw)œ 
ed mould being light is eaſily cut and removed; and Jer ; 


moſt provinces, it is ſo deep that a man may dig three or 


four hundred feet in depth before he comes to the rock. 
Nature has not, however, been every where 


| | equal inthe 
diſtribution of her favours ; for. ſhe has been leſs layithof 4 
them in the weſtern and ſouthern provinces: yet their 
mountains bear all the tall and ſtraight trees that are fit ſor 


building, and theſe the inhabitants, by means of the 
rivers and canals, fell to the moſt diſtant provinees. 


They have other mountains which produce iron, quick 
ſilver, copper, ſilver, and even gold. But Du Halde ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe of gold and ſilver have been hitherto 
neglected out of policy, becauſe the public repoſe would be 
diſturbed by too much riches which would render the 


mines have been always kept open in the province of 


but Laotonge, which is without the wall, is ſituated on | the brooks. and rivers. 


the moſt northern coaſt of the Yellow Sea 

Theſe are the proper bounds of the empire of China, 
without mentioning a great partof Tartary, which is ſub- 
ject to the emperor, and much encreaſes his power; for 
the Tartars are brave; and tho' the country be full of 
woods and ſandy deſarts, 1 it produces fine horſes and 
furs, which are of great uſe to the Chineſe, 

We have omitted the iſles of Haynan and Formoſa, half 
of which belong to China, with Macao, and ſome other 
ſmall iſlands. 
the north-eaſt near Japan, and the kingdoms of Tonquin 

and Siam, which are ſeated to the ſouth-weſt, they 
ſome time ago were ſo. far dependent on China as to pay 
tribute to that crown, and their kings at their admiſhon, 
confirmed by its emperor. | 

As this country extends about degrees from north 
to ſouth, it enjoys very different climates; for the ſouth, 
which lizs under the tropic of Cancer, 1s in ſummer very 
hot, and has its periodical rains, like other countries under 


fhe ſame parallel. The middle of China enjoys a temperate 
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As to the peninſula of Corea, which lies to 
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But the moſt ſingular metal is white copper, of which 
ſeveral experiments have been made at Pekin, to try if it 


owes its whiteneſs to any mixture : but it was found that 


it did not, and that all mixtures, except of ſilver, diminiſh, 
its beauty; but what detracts from its value is, its being 
more brittle than other copper. | | 

Lt... have alſo great quantities of pit-coal, which, as 
wood for firing is in general very ſcarce, they uſe for fuel 
on all occaſions, : | 

The mountains likewiſe produce loadſtones, cinnabar, 
vitriol and alum. Lapis lazuli is found in ſeveral places, 


and alſo a kind of jaſper. The fineſt rock-cryſtal is got in 


the province of Fo-kien ; and the artificers who live near 
the mountains where it is produced, are ſkilful in cutting, 
engraving upon it, and making it into ſeals, buttons, the 
figures of animals, and the lik“. | 


The mountains of thi 


s province 


have alſo porphyry, and 


quarries of fine marble of yarious ſorts, which if well 
poliſhed, would equal the beſt in Europe ; but little 
uildings; for there is 


uſe is made of it in their public b 
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neither 
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ceither pülsbe, temple, hor any other edifice in the whole | 


42 1725 ſprings, it were to be wiſhed that they were more 


thaps obliged the inhabitants, 
eſpecially thoſeof theſc tnprovinces, to drink it warm; 


but becauſe Warm water is unpalatable and nauſeous, they 
dethought themſelves of putting ſome leaves of a tree to it, 
to render it more pleaſant; thoſe of tea, he adds, feemed 
to be the beſt; and ſo they frequently make uſe of it. 
Among the ſprings there are ſaid to be ſeveral which ebb, 
and flow-as rexularas ce 4. 
If the inhabitants chance to diſcover a ſpring, it is fur- 
pri ing to ſee how carefully they huſband it. T hey retain 
it witkim banks; arid turn ft Here and there an hundred 
different ways, chat all the country may reap the benefit 
of it: they divide it by drawing it by ares rees, accordin 
as every one has occaſion for it; fo that a ſmall rivulet, well 
managed; ſometimes gives fertility to a whole province, 
The rivers of China are pretty numerous: the moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe is the Kiam, which riſes in the province 
of Yun-nan, croſſes three other provinces, and having run 
a winding courſe of ' 1200 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Eaſtern Ocean! The inhabitants have a proverb, that 
<6 The ſea has no bounds, and the Kiam no bottom; and 
indeed in ſome places there is none to be found. At Nan- 
king, where it is thirty leagues from the ſea; it is a mile 


and a half broad. The paflage along it is extremely dan- 8 


gerous, and many ſhips are loſt. In its courſe; which is 


exeeeding rapid, it forms a multitude of iſlands; that are 


of great benefit, as the bulruſhes, which are ten or twelve 
feet high, ſerve the neighbouring cities for fuel; and from 
them the - emperor draws, a confiderable revenue. It is 
ſometimes ſo ſwelled, and its rapidity ſo much increaſed. 


by torrents which fall from the mountains, that the ſtream | 


carries ſome of the iſlands along with it, and greatly leſſens 
others, forming new ones in other places; ſo that it is ſur- 
-prifing to ſee them change their ſituation, as if they had 
paſſed under water from one place to another; but this does 
not always happen. However, they make ſuch conſiderable 
changes, that the mandarines cauſe them to be meaſured 
every three years, in order to augment or diminiſh che- 
duties, according to the condition in which they are 
found. . Ls wy CCC 
Another is called the Vellow River, becauſe the earth it 
ſweeps away with it, eſpecially in times of great rains, 


gives it that colour. It riſes at the extremity of the moun- wi 
their having ſeveral excellent fruits to which we are ſtran- 


'tains that: bound the province of Se- tchuen in the weſt : 
from'thenceitthrows itſelf into Tartary, where it flows for 
ſome time on the outſide of the great wall, and re-enters 
China between the provinces of Ghank and Chenſi. After 
that it waters the province of Honan, and then running 
acroſs one part of the province of Nanking, after having 
flowed above 600 leagues, it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Eaſtern Ocean, not far from the mouth of the Kiam. 
This river has formerly cauſed great deſolation in China, 
land oy are ſill obliged in certain places to confine the 
waters by long banks of great ſtrength. ' It is very broad 
and rapid, but of no extraordinary depth. ' ' '' ' | © 
- 1 Beſides theſe, there are abundance of others, that are leſs 
famous, but more commodious for- trade and commerce, 
There are alſo many lakes, ſome of which are of conſider- 
able extent, and afford a great variety of fiſh, ' 
Though China were not naturally fruitful; the canals 


that are cut through it are alone ſufficient to make it fo. | 


But, beſides their great uſe in that reſpect, and in the way 
of trade, they add much to its beauty. They have generally 
a clear, deep, and running water, which glides ſo ſoftly 
that it can be ſcarcely perceived to move. There is uſually 
one in every province which ſerves inſtead of a road, and 


runs between two banks built with flat coarſe marble, the | 
China, 


ſtones faſtened into each other in the ſame manner as our 
ſtrong wooden boxes are faſtened at the corners. Beſides 


theſe cauſeways, they have many bridges for the conveni- | | 
: ſmooth, tranſparent, and of a ng rot, eſpecially when 

the fruit is ripe. Some are of the 

| they are uſually bigge 


ence of forming a communication with the oppoſite ſhores, 
ſome of three, ſome of five, and ſome of ſeven arches, the 
middlemoſt of which is always of an extraordinary height, 
that the boats may go through without lowering their 
maſts. Theſe arches are formed with large pieces of ſtone 
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| 
4 | rhind is fmooth and grey, but as it ripens it turns yellowiſh 
the pulp is white, moiſt, and inclining to the acid. This 
is not quite ſo agreeable as the former, but it is more whole 
| ſome, and never occaſions any diſorder. | 


27 


= ths cans are generally artet, they ippea? et ones 
ſtately and agreeable : but we ſhall give a more particular 

account of the bridges of China in treating on their archi- 
Each of theſe great canals runs into ſmaller ones on each ' 
ſide, which are again ſubdivided into ſmall rivulets that 


end at ſome great town or village, or elſe diſcharge them- 
ſelves into fome lake that waters the adjacent country. 
Indeed, theſe clear and plentiful ſtreams, covered with 


| bounded 
diſtribu 


ſuch neat and convenient banks, and equally 
through fertile plains of vaſt extent, render the 
fields the moſt fruitful and beautiful upon earth. 
The Chineſe ſay, that their country was once entire 
 overflowed; and that they drained off the water by cutting 
their uſeful canals. Suppoſing this to be true, we cannot 
ſuſkciently admire their boldneſs and induſtry, who thus 
formed artificial rivers, and of a kind of fea in a manner 
| created thoſe fruitful plains, | But it appears incredible, 
that men ſo ignorant Fg | 5 
art of levelling, could bring ſuch a noble work to perfec- 
tion. + Yet it is certain, that theſe canals are not natural: 
for they are generally ſtraight, the diſtribution is performed 
with great equality; flood- gates are made to let in the 
water from the rivers, and others to let it out when the 
canals are too full; ſo that it cannot be doubted that the 
Chineſe owe theſe advantages to their own induſtry, = 


TCF FAY 
Of the Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and medicinal Roots $ 
- together with the four- footed Beaſts, Birds, Inſetts, Reptiles, 
' end Fiberof China. 


FT* HE ſoil is proper for all ſorts of 2 for it aq oper 
1 pears, apples, apricots, peaches, figs, grapes of all 
kinds, e bn excellent e e are alſo 
pomegranates, walnuts, cheſnuts, and in general all that 
we have in Europe: but moſt of theſe fruits are not near 
ſo good as ours, they being wholly ſtrangers to the art of 
rafting, and our manner of cultivating fruit-trees. Be- 
ides, they want a variety of each diſtinct ſort; for they 
have but three or four kinds of apples, ſeven or eight of 
pears, as many of peaches, and none of cherries but what 
are very indifferent. PS 
But what makes them ſufficient amends for this defect is, 


gers, particularly one which they call tſe-tſe, which grows 
on a wide foreadin oF . Sr 


tree. Phe leaves are large, and of a lively green, but 
change in autumn to an. agreeable red. The fruit is 
about the bigneſs of a "handſome apple, and their colour, 
when ripe, is a bright yellow. When dry, they have 
ſome reſemblance ton fig © 

In the ſouthern provinces are other fruits that are ſtill 
more eſteemed by the natives. They have an excellent 
fruit called litchi, which is of about the ſize of a date : the 
ſtone is long, hard, and covered with a ſoft pulp full of 
moiſture, 'and of a delicious taſte. Over all is a rough 
thin ſkin: it is ſhaped like an egg; but when dried, 


it loſes much of its fine flavour, and becomes black and 


wrinkled like prunes. The Chineſe, however, 
it by drying, and eat. it all the year round. 

i The longyen, ar dragon's-eye, is exactly round, and 
grows on a tree as large as thoſe that produce walnuts. The 


preſerve 


The ſeze is another kind of fruit thought peculiar to 
It grows in almoſt all parts of that empire, and is 
of ſeveral kinds. Thoſe in the ſouthern provinces taſte 
much like ſugar, and melt in the mouth; their rhind is clear, 


ape of an egg, but 
r; the ſeeds are black and flat, and 
the pulp being almoſt liquid, people ſuck it out at one of 
the ends. When they are dried like our figs, they become 
meally; but in time there grows a ſort of fugared cruſt upon 


or marble, and the piers are ſo ſmall, that ata diſtance the 
ſeem to hang in the air, Theſe are frequently ſeen; and, | 


them, from which they receive a moſt delicious flavour. 
| a | 33 


f the principles of phyſicks, and the 


ing tree as tall as a middle-ſized walnut- - 
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A5 clas w in the provincesof Chank ani Chenſt are (ſegments; , which open wher, it is Hpe, and diſcover. 
more rm 15 ger, Sad wy more eaily de preſeryed. White Ne the fize of 8 4 aut... This m 
From Eni we have only one kind of orange cultivated ture of. white and red appears beautiful; — * 
in Europe ; but they. have ſeveral that are excellent, eſpe- ſpe- | planted in line lte bag 175 Where. 4 grow 
cially one beet which is in node an re they are Ae ö ht | 
and the rhind i is thi ſmooth, and/ ve ernels/h ave al 
kind .produced in 5 province of Fo-kem 1 2 7 5 2 12 —12 nce, 
rable taſte; thefe oranges-are large, and the rhind. js They a wt 908 , little oi 
beautiful red. Thoſe they have at Cantanare fill foreſt g ; He the ſmell 
more yellow,. ve ry agrecable to the taite, Far ba Mei of G 1 ' Tt ronger, enim J thy thicker, ang 
wholeſome.. T'bey conſider the j juice af e ranges AS! 2 . 


and | give them to the fick, after they 
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N e is that which 175 The 
produces. peaſe; for the ſhape, colour hel and taſte, | 
are extremely like tho 5 6 peaſe. ehh t tree is com- 415 0 
mon in ſeveral e e 1s: 2 1 Vo on in 
its tallneſs, ee its br * 
| Ke of its 7 . 


the Chineſe 5 is of 2 with a 


called age 
whitiſh bark, and leaves like thoſe of the wild chersy-tree; 
The gum, which diſtils drop hy drop, is like the tears of | 
the turpentine-tree. If an inciſion be made in it, it yields 


but —— 1 ſoon os the 
ong-polton,..Aang, though-1 erior 
to that of Japan, is much-eſteemed by the {artificers.; it 
takes all colours alike, and, if it be well m d., neither 
loſes its luſtre hy the Changes of ais — age of the 

wood to which it is applied. 
The other, called tongchu, ſo near 
nut - tree, that many have been deceived by it. It bears a 
nut filled with a very ſoft pulp, that contains a thickiſh 
oil, which they ſqueeze out and prepare for uſe, by boil- 
ing it with litharge. This, as well as the other varniſh, 
is Iuppoſed to have a poiſonous quality. It is oſten uſed 

not only where the work is painted, but to varniſh. wogd, 
in order to preſerve it from the bad effects of rain, and to 
give a luſtre to the floors of the emperox s apartments and 
thoſe of the grandees. 


a much greater quan 
This varniſh is a yy 


- Another. remarkable tree is the kouchu, which Wende | 


the fig-tree of ma ele both. with reſpect to the wood, the 
branches, the leaves, and the bark: only the leaves are 
A. thicker, and rougher on the upper fide, and on the 
er ade are covered with a fine down. This tree xieids 

a milk made uſe af by the Chineſe for ze, in gilding 
with leaf gold. To obtain it, they make one or more 


horizontal inciſions in the trunk, and into the edge of the ſtraight 
ſlits put the edge of a ſea-ſhell, or ſome other receiver | 


that will anſwen the ſame purpoſe, into which the milk 
diſtills; and when they uſe it they dip a pencil i 


draw what figure they pleaſe upon wood, or 
elſe, on which they afterwards lay leaf gold, which 1040 


firmly cements that the gold never comes off. 6417 


The tallow- tree is very remarkable; It is as 
a large cherry- tree; the hyanches are crooked ; * leaves 
ſhaped like a heart, and of a lively red; mne head is round 
and very thick, the trunk ſhort, and the hark ſmooth. 
The fruit is incloſed within a rhind divided into three 


ble jo? 
ly reſembles ny | 
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IN beure, [ey Oy os C1541 
obs are many trees that would appear vary beautiful 
| when properly diipoſed in gardens; oninfieed ob: fruit, 
as ey arę aſmoſt all the year long laden. with flowers:of a 
id carnation, the leaves are ſmall like thoſe of the elm, 
the trunk Fregular, the branches crooked, and che dark 
we | oooh. 2 "1'£9 554 NS : bi $hanl 
| Amangathera,thaee j one net the froaman, A 
8 Tinlenan beryros igh bt and nine inches in diametds, 
Ole, ae een gen 959 459 65 and 
is ſo thick ſex with FluBers of lower that ebe g oft 
ſun cannot penetrate them. br: 
The tree which produces the flowers cal led ki 
ney common in the ſouthern provinces; butrarely — 
in the northern. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the hee. | 
The flowers are fmall, of various coldurs; and haue a 
Charming ſcent. There is angther ſpecies: prapet to the 
> provinces, the flowers of which are not ſo agres- 
ſigbt, they being. of 2. duſk ee but they 
ther in their ddliehtful agrance, 3. -:; 
In the provinceugf Yun-nan-are found the trees which 
Yoar the cafſia fit 2 y are pretty tall, and the pods 
no longer than thoſe ve fen Europe: theſe ate not com- 
poſed of two convex ſhells; like thoſe: plants.of the le- 
gumengus kind; butf are a, ſort of hollo pipes, divided 
babe cells, that contain a ſoft lubitance, gy differing 
from the caſſia in uſe, with us. inn bus 
We ſhall here forbear to treat of the nnd the 
betel tree, the mango: tree, the cotton- tree, and ſeveral 
others that alſo grow in moſt parts of ther ILidies. | 
'T hey have moſt of the-kinds of timber. cs chatgion | 
in Europe; but thatwhich they moſt eiteem is called Nan- 
mon. The antient palaces of the emparors naue the win- 


even excel the, 


wt it, god | {cam painted. 


Te 


dowis, gates, beams, and pillars of this wood; which the 
natives imagine will never decay, and conſeguenthy what 
whatever is formed of it will laſt far euer. Some-have 
thou be it a kind of cedar; but though. it is Very tall. ani 
theleaves have norefemblanceto thoſe oi that tree. 
ood can exceed the beauty of tae tſetam, 
iſh black, and full of fine veins, awhich 
It is proper for cabinets, and the very fineſt 
Work. ; and nn e af it, is much 


eſteemed. 

e ih need to 3 ab esd 
is inferior to none. The tree is as tall as a large oak: ;.but 
differs from it in having a ſlender trunk; in the thape fits 
leaves; in the wood being of a darker colour; 3 
ſpecially i in the weight, it being too heavy to ſwim. - 
anchors of their ſhips of war are made o this 2 = 


No hind of 
which is of 


Are better than' thoſe made t enen whe nnn EOS 
* N the flowerir)getrecs in nne lien, ich n a$ it is broken in pieces, and grown rotten, it is boiled in wa- 
N le 


palin trees, and many 


tte emperor's bllicers' Hape the folly-to-ptetend, that th FE 


cuil 


wick as the ſtuall of ongs leg Its branches are flender, and 
— t a red æxhind ih u bitilh ſpots: the leaves are 
ſo much towards the bottom that they ſeem to em- 
prace the branch, and to proceed from ĩt as. out of a tube. 
From the bottom of theſe ſtalks proceed ſmall buds covered 


with dowh, which opening in the depth of winter become 
large flowers like the mountairi-lily, compoſed of ſeven or 


ight leaves of af oval ſigute; and pointed. Some of theſi ' 
Zo bear a white flower, others red; and others yellow. 
The leaves fall at the ſame time, and often before the 
flowers are opened. Tet e 
The lamòè reſembles the bay- tree in its ſize, figure, and 
the ſhape of the branches, which are furniſhed with leaves 


that grow with ſhort ſtalks in pairs; the leaf at the end of 


the branch is nearly of the fize of the common laurel, and 
they decreaſe in ſrre in proportion td theixdiſtance from the 
end of the branch. In the depth of winter there proceeds 
from the bottom of the ſtalks of the leaves ſmall yellow 
flowers of an agreeable ſinell, not unlike that of the roſe. 
The tchalwa is alſo very beautiſul. Of this tree, which 
is an ever: green, there are four kinds that bear flowers, 
all of which reſemble the Sp laurel with reſpect to the 


wood and leaves. At the place where: the ſtalks of the 


leaves join to: the branches, riſe buds of the ſme, colour, 


and ſhapeof a hazel· nut, but are covered with a fine white 
hair; and theſe buds, openingin December, produce flowers 


which are double, and of a reddiſh colour, like ſmall roſes, 
Joined immediately to the branches vrithout anyſtalks. The 
trees of. the ſecond kind are very high; and the flowers are 
large and red; which mixed with the green leaves have a 
very agrłeable appearance. he flowers of the two other 
kinds are ſmall and whitiſh, and the middle of them is filled 
with ſmall filaments, that have each a yellowoflat top as in 
common roſes, with a round piſtil in the middle. 
There is another very ſingular tree that reſembles both 


the juniper and cypreſs-trees. The trunk is about a foot 


und a half in circumference, and almoſt as ſoon as it riſes 
out of the grouid ſends forth branches, ſubdivided into 
many others, which at ſome diſtance from the ſtem form 
à cloſe green buſſi, covered withi a multitude of leaves, 
ſome like thoſè of the cypreſs- tree, and the reſt long, nar- 
row, and ſharp, like thoſe of the juniper, diſpoſed along 
the boughs in rows of four, five, or ſix in number; ſo that 
looking upon eee . at the end, they reſemble ſtars 


of four, five, or ſix: rays, exactly covering thoſe below, ſo 
that the ſpaces between them appear empty and diſtinct to 


the bottom. The boughs covered with theſe long leaves, 
are found principally at the lower part of the branches; for 
towards the top you behold nothing but cypreſs, In ſhort, 
nature:ſeems to 3 taken pleaſure in mingling theſe two 
ſorts of leaves in ſuch a manner, that ſome ate entirely 
Juniper, others nothing but cypreſs, and ſome half one 
and half the other. The bark is a greyiſh brown, in ſome 
places inclining a little to the red; and the wood is a red- 
diſh white, like that of the juniper- tree, with a little ſpice 
of the turpentine. The leaves, beſides the ſmell of the cy- 
preſs-tree, are a little aromatic; but their taſte is acrid and 
very bitter. This tree bears ſmall green berries, a little 
larger than thoſe of the juniper; Joined to the branches by 
_ ſtalks, like thoſe of the leaves; Each contains two 
reduiſh ſeeds of the ſhape of an heart, and as hard as 


grape-ſtones. 


There are trees of this kind that have a tall and ſlender | 
trunk, with branches only at the top, ending: im a point 
almoſt like the cypreſs; and there are others of the dwarf 
kind, that grow no higher than ſeven or eight feet. It is 
remarkable, that when this tree is young all the leaves are 
long, like thoſe of the juniper ; and that When it is old, 
it reſembles pp. thor oft eee e 

Beſides theſe they have oaks, elms, pines, cedars, afhes, 
others known in Europe. | 


Io theſe uſeful trees may be added thereed'or cane, com- 
monly calleda bamboo, which generally growsto the height 
of an ordinary tree; and, though khotty and holte w, is ex- 
ceeding hard, and fo ſtrong'as"to ſupport a great weight. 
It is therefore, in ſome places, uſed in building, alſe for. 
pipes to convey water, and many other purpoſes; As it 
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will admit of being divided into mall ſplinters; they maks. 
of it boxes, baſkets, and other things: and after all; when 


ter till it is redueed into a ind of paſte, and then it ſerves 

to make paper of different kindd es. 

Among che various ſhrubs we ſhall firſt mention that of 

tea: the name of which is derived from the corrupt pro- 
nunciation of two cities in the province of Fo- xien; but in 

all the reſt of the empire it is called tcha. The Chineſe 

tea appears to be a different ſpecies from that of Japan, and 
therefore deſerves a particular deſcription. It is diſtinguiſni- 
ed into three ſorts: the firſt, called ſong- lo-tcha, grows 
on a mountain in the province of Kiung- nan, in 29 deg. 
38 min 35 ſec; latitude, and is the ſame we call green. 
tea. The ſhrub is planted in rows, and is kept pruned ta 
prevent its growing too high. It muſt be planted anew 
every four or five: yeurs, or Elſe, the leaf becomes thick, 
hard, and rough. The flower, which is in the ſhape of a 
roſe, is compoſed of five white leaves; and in autumn, 
when it drops off; there appears a berry in the form af a 
nut, that is a little moiſt, and has no bad taſte. In other 
provinces, where they ſuffer the ſhrubs to riſe td their full; 
height, they reach to ten or twelve feet: therefore, when 
the branches are young and tender, they cauſe them to 
bend downward; in order that they may gather the leaves 
with the grea de 


ter eaſe. | /} „„ AW ee eSLIAIT wie. 00144040 
Another ſott af tea, called vou y, of bohea, grows in the 
province of Fo-kien, and takes its name from a celebrated 
mountain in 27 _ 47 min. 38 ſec. latitude, on which 
are many temples, houſes, and hermitages of the Bonzes, 
who, in order that it may: paſs for the abode of ſuperior 
beings, have conveyed barks, chariots, and other things of 
the ſame kind up into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks; along 
the ſide of a rivulet that divides it into two, and theſe are 
conſidered by the vulgar as prodigies; for they imagine, 
that none but a r more than hi could convey 
them up ta thoſe inacceſſible places. ee 381 
The foil of this mountain is light, whitiſh, and ſandy; 
and the only difference between. the tea that grows: upoii 
it and the former is, that its leaves are ſhorter and more 
round, of a colour a little blackiſh, and yield a yellower 
tincture. As the taſte is:agreeable; and the decoction in- 
offenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach, it is ſought for and uſed 
in ebery part of the empi-. Or this kind there are four 
ſorts: the firſt is the tender leaf when ſcarcely opened. 
This is ſeldom expoſed to ſſale, but ſerves to niake preſents 
of, and to ſend to the emperor. It is therefore called im- 
perial tea, and is valued at about two ſhillings in the 
pound. The ſecond conſiſts of leaves of a ſenſible growth, 
and is eſteemed a very good ſort. The remaining leaves 
are ſuffered to arrive at their full growth, which makes 
the third kind exceeding; cheap. The fourth ſort is made 
of the flower, but thoſe who would have it muſt beſpeak it 
before-hand, and pay an exceſſive price for it: yet it makes 
a very inſipid tea, that is never uſed at the emperor's 
court. „„ 1 1 
There are ſeveral other kinds of tea, little different from 
the two principal, except what is owing to the nature of 
the ſoil- in which the ſhrubs are planted ; there are alſo 
ſeveral plants to which they | the name of tea, though 
they are not at all like it. There is, however, a third 
principal ſort, called by the Chineſe pou- eul- tcha, from a 
village in the province of Vun- nan, near which ſtands the 
mountain on which it grows. The leaves are longer and 
thicker than thoſe of the two former kinds; they roll 
them up, and ſell them at a W 
Many of the mountains are covered with an admitible 
kind of oſiers of the thickneſs of one's anger, which creep. 
upon the ground, and produce very long ſprigs reſembling; 
twiſted cord. Theſe being extremely limber and very 
ſtrong, they not only make of them baſkets, hurdles, and 
a kind of mats on which the Chineſe lie in ſummer, they 
being very edol, but alſo ropes and cables for ſhipss. 
Among the fruit- bearing plants they have two ſorts of 
melons, different from ours, and that are very excellent. 
One of theſe grows in the province of Chen-fi, and is fmall, 
yellow within, and of a ſweet taſte like ſugar: theſe they 
eat with the rhind, as we do an apple. The other are a 
kind of water melons, and are very large and long: the 
' infide of ſome of them is white, and of others red, full of a 
cooling 2 1 that has alſo the ſweetneſs of fugdr. They 
1 never 
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never prove öffenſtye to the ſtomach; and may be eaten 


during the greateſt heats of ſummer, without fear of a 
Among the ſhrubs there are but three of four kinds that 


bear odoriferous flowers, and among theſe the jeſſamine is 
the moſt agreeable, In the ſouth it riſes to a moderate 


height; but in the north it is no more than ſix feet high, 
though it be kept in a green-houſe all the winter. The 
flower reſembles a double jeſſamme; but the leaf is dif- 
ferent, and very like that of a young cĩtron tre. 


There is a ſhrub that is not odoriferous, which bears a 
white flower as large as a double or treble roſe: it is ſuc- 


ceeded by the fruit, which is in the ſhape of a peach; but 
it is inſipid to the taſte. In its cell are ſeveral ſeeds co- 
vered with a blackiſh ſckin. | PAT 

- The pionies of China are more beautiful than thoſe of 
Europe,; and have an agreeable ſmell ; but the reſt of their 
garden flowers are not to be compared with ours. 
The lakes, however, produce many beautiful flowers, 
and nothing can be more agreeable than to ſee the waters 
thus adorned, and every year improved and renewed by 
the ſeed which they ſow. The great lords keep theſe flowers 
in little ponds, and ſometimes place them in veſſels filled 
with nu! and water in their gardens. Among theſe the 


lienhoa, which reſembles a tulip, riſes two or three cubits 
above the ſurface of the water. Its colour is either violet 
or white, or part red and part white; and it has a very 


agreeable ſmell. It bears a fruit as big as a walnut, and 
the kernel which it includes is white and of a good taſte. 
This the phyſicians think of a nouriſhing and ſtrengthening 
nature, and therefore preſcribe it to thoſe who are weak. 
Its leaves, which are long, ſwim upon the water, and have 
a communication with the root by long ſtrings, which are 
uſed by the gardeners to wrap up their goods. The root 
is much eaten, eſpecially in ſummer, becauſe it is very 
cooling. In ſhort, there is nothing in this plant that is not 
uſeful ; for they even make of it a kind of meal. 
The cotton ſhrub of China is one of the moſt uſeful. 
The huſbandmen have no ſooner got in their harveſt, than 
they ſow cotton in the ſame fields: and then raking the 
earth over the ſeeds, there ſoon grows up a ſhrub, about 
two feet high, the flowers of which appear by the middle 
of Auguſt. Theſe are generally yellow; but ſometimes 
red. This flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall button of the 
bigneſs of a nut, which opens in three places; and, on 


the fortieth day after the appearance of the flower, diſcovers 


three or four wrappings of cotton extremely white, and of 
the ſame form as the cod of the ſilk-worm; this being 
faſtened to the bottom pod, contains ſeeds for the following 


year. It is then time to. get in the crop; but in fair wea- 


ther they leave it to be expoſed two or three days to the 
heat of the ſun, which cauſing it to ſwell encreaſes the 


profit. As all the fibres of the cotton are ſtongly faſtened 


to the ſeeds they incloſe, the people uſe an engine to ſe- 


parate them. It contains two ſmooth rollers, one of wood 


and the other of iron, about a foot long and an inch tx xk, 
in a manner cloſe to each other. While one hand give 
motion to the firſt of theſe rollers, and the foot to the ſe- 
cond, the other hand applies the cotton, which is drawn 
through while the naked ſeeds remain behind. Afterwards 
they card and ſpin the cotton, and weaving it, convert it 
intocallied.-: 5-4 num: boli Hen 35-10% 

The meaner ſorts of the people, who live chiefly upon 
vegetables, are very careful in the cultivation of their kit- 
chen garden, and never ſuffer the earth to lie uſeleſs. 
Among thoſe vegetables not known in Europe, there are 
none worthy of notice but the petfai, which is excellent, 
It bas been thought a kind of Roman lettuce ; but it re- 
ſembles it in nothing but the firſt leaves, the height, flower, 
ſeed, and taſte being entirely different. Such incredible 

uantities of it are ſown every year, that in the months of 
ctober and November the nine gates of Pekin are 
crowded with waggons loaded with it. They preſerve it 
with ſalt, and alſo pickle it, and mix it with their rice to 
give it a reliſh, q | ite FE 

In ſo large an empire the medicinal herbs and roots muſt 
be very numerous. FO „ 

The plant named by ſome authors radix-xina, and by 
the natives fou- ling, is more uſed than any other by the 
Chineſephyſicians. Its leaves, which are long and narrow, 

ereep on the ground, The root, when full grown, is very 
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thick. Tbis plant bears a pod filled with a white pulp. 
In ſeveral parts of the country there is a wild fort of it, that 
is alſo much uſed, and fold at a lower price. Its good 
effects in ſeveral diſorders are unqueſtionable; it is uſed 
as a kind of panacea, and preſcribed in almoſt all diſtem- 
pers. The root is not ſo commonly uſed, but is much 
dearer. It is of a warm nature, and is eſteemed an excel. 
lent remedy in all diſeaſes ariſing from cold humours, and 
for all kinds of obſtructions, oh i het 
- Rhubarb grows in ſeveral places in great abundance. 
The leaves are long, broad, and rough to the touch; the 
flowers reſemble tufts in the ſhape of a bell, but are jap. 
-ged at the edge; and the root, while freſh, is whitiſh | 
within; but when dried, it aſſumes the colour it has when 
JJ ES To oO i Re 
The tihoang is the root of a very beautiful plant. One 
would take it for a ſort of liquorice, with a legumenous 
flower and a crooked pod ; but, on exathining 8 
the ſeed; and the taſte, it is difficult to determine to what 
ſpecies it belongs. It is much uſed to remove by little 
and little the decays of ſtreng ne. 
The ſantſi is eſteemed a moſt valuable remedy ; and 
among its other virtues, is efficacious in women's diſorders, 
and hemorrhages of all kinds. A ſort of goat, of a greyiſh 
colour, is fond of feeding upon this plant, whence the 
blood of this animal is thought to be poſſeſſed of the ſame 
. ̃duUun... 15 ior tne 8 
Oft all the medicinal herbs and roots, none is held in 
ſuch: eſteem, or is ſold at ſuch a price, as that of gin- 
ſeng; but as this is not one of the natural productions of 
China, but is chiefly imported from Tartary, we ſhall give 
a deſcript on of it in treating of that extenſive country, 
As for the animals, there are all the "cattle found in 
England, though, conſidering the great extent of the 
country, the number of them is but ſmall; there are, 
however, in the mountains many wild beaſts, as rhi- 


| noceroſes, camels,  buffaloes, tygers, bears, and wild 


boars ; but there are no lions. i 
One of the moſt remarkable animals is a kind of camel, 
no higher than an ordinary horſe. He has two bunches on 
his back covered with long hair, that form a kind of ſad- 
dle. The bunch before ſeems formed by the back- bone 
and the upper part of the ſhoulder- bone, and is not unlike 
the bunch which the Indian cows have on their ſhoulders; 
the other bunch is placed juſt before the butto:ks. His 
legs are in proportion, not ſo long as thoſe of common 
camels ; and his neck, which is ſhorter and thicker, is 
covered with thick hair as long as that of the goat. Some 
of theſe camels are of a yellowiſh dun-colour ; others are 
a little upon the red, and in ſome places of an aſh- colour; 
but as their legs are not ſlender, like thoſe of the other 
(mens they ſeem, for their ſize, more fit to carry bur- 
. : n e 
. They have ſome horſes that are ſtrong and vigo- 
rous, but they too Lr and there are alfo 2 N 
kind of ſtags, no larger than our common dogs, which the 
Fnobility keep in their gardens for their diverſion; but they 
have many deer of a larger ſize. „ 9 1 iN 
The muſk roe-buck is another extraordinary animal. It 
is a kind of deer without horns, with hair of a blackiſh 
colour, The muſk is generated in the inward part of a 
bag, compoſed of a very thin ſkin. covered with hair ex- 
tremely fine, and ſticks round it like a kind of falt : there 
are two ſorts of this muſk, but that which is in grains is 
the moſt valuable. The female produces no muſk. The 
fleſh of ſnakes is ſaid to be the common food of this animal; 
for though they are of an enorrous ſize, the roe-buck eaſily 
kills them; becauſe he no ſooner approaches them, than 
they are ſo oyerpowered by the ſcent of the muſk, as tobe 
unable to ſtir. However, the fleſh of the roe-buck is good 
to eat, and is ſerved up at the beſt tables. This is ſo well 
known, that whenever the peaſants go to cut wood, of 
make charcoal in the mountains, they ſecure themſelves 
from being bit by the ſnake, by carrying about them a 
few grains of muſk ; when, if any ſnake approaches them, 
it is 2 ſtupified, and unable to advance. 
The black hogs of this country are excellent food, 
greatly ſuperior-to the pork of Europe. Theſe are very 
numerous, and are much eaten by the inhabitants, who 
at leaſt ſeem equally fond of the fleſh of dogs and wild 
horſes, which are dreſſed in various manners, and ſerved 


up 


.Y met with in China ; beſides many others of an excellent 


= whiteneſs. The black circles of its eyes are ſurrounded. 
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up at the beſt tables. The vulgaf are fond of borſe and dog 
| geld though theſe animals die with op” or ſickheſs. 1 
8 * to birds, there are kane * al gere 2 — | 
L hline thoſeof America: they have the ſame piamages: 
ſembling thoſe of 4 dun e pa = human vyoiee; but they 
uty to the bird called the golden 


and the ſame felt ber 
1ot. comparable in beauty, to the b J | 
| ha. ei ies in Europe that can be 


hen. There is none of that ſpec 
compared with it. Th e 
the plume on the head, the fine ſhadowing of the tail, the 
variety of colours that appear in the wings, together with 
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e livelineſs of the red and:yellow,| © 
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Wimbleton, in Surry, has actually a fiſh-pond well flocked 
with them. They are, however, very indifferent food; 
for nature has beſtowed ſo many beauties on thein only to 
charm the eye, and has conſulted their ſafety by rendering 
them incapable of gratifying the taſte of the luxurious: 
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Of the Origins the Perſons, Dreſi, 


ic delicacy of Its ſhape, haye no doubt.given. occaſion. to Chi 
dne epicher Golden conferred, on | this fowl. Beide. 7 the Cline. | 
the fleſh is more delicate than that of the peaſant; ſol __ Hk . c VF 5 
| that on every account. none of the eaſtern birds would be T HE origin of Ex hineſe empire is as obſcure as the | 
| more acceptable if brou ht into this count. l 1. ſource of the ] ile. The vulgar hiſtory of that mo- 
Among the beautiful irds the haitſing alio deſerves no- narchy is not only dubious, but evidently falſe, fince forty 


„ 


tice. It is very uncommon, and is on e 
vince of Chen-fi, and in ſome parts of 1 artary. It is not 
inferior in beauty to our hneſt falcons, and in ſtrength and 
fize is much ſuperior; whence it may juſtly be called the 
king of the birds of prey in China and Tartar. 

here are in China alſo wild and tame peacocks, fowls 
of all ſorts, and moſt of the birds found in Great Britain; 
together with bats of a prodigious ſize. 
| Among the flying inſects, the butterflies of a mountain 

| in the province of Quiang-tong are greatly eſteemed, and 

the largeſt and moſt uncommon among them are ſent to 
W court. Their colours are extremely vivid, and moſt ſur- 
priſingly diverſified. . In the day-time they are without 
motion on the trees, 


Y found in the pro- 


and conſequently. are eaſily taken; 
but in the evening they flutter about in the ſame manner 
as our bats, and many of them ſeem to be almoſt as large. 
There are others of a ſmaller kind, much ſought after; 
but they are by no means comparable to the former. 
In a river in the province of Hou-quang are taken a 
great number of tortoiſes of different ſizes, which. the 
| nobility keep in their gardens and at their pleaſure-houſes 

RCA. 1nd ada con 
| There are no ſorts of fiſh in Europe that are not to be 


5 


taſte quite unknown to us, a few of which we ſhall here 


ntion. 3 e 
"FT of theſe moſt eſteemed is the armour-fiſh, ſo called 
| from its being caſed in a coat of hard ſharp ſcales, placed 
one over oe like tiles on the roof of an houſe. It 
weighs about forty pounds, and is an admirable fiſh, ex- 
| ceeding white within, and in taſte has ſome reſemblance, 
to veal, eee Come: io puppet ann 
One of the beſt fiſhes in China is like a ſea-bream ; it 
weighs five or ſix pounds, and is commonly ſold for little 
more than a farthing a pound; and for only as much more 
after being carried twenty leagues up the country.  - 
In calm weather they catch another ſort of delicate fiſh, 
called by the Chineſe the meal-fiſh, from its extraordinary 


with two circles reſembling rings of bright ſilver. They 
are found in ſuch prodigious ſhoals, that there is com- 
' monly caught of them, at one drag of the net, no leſs 
than four hundred weight. OS 2 1 ous 
The yellow. fiſh caught in the great river Yang-tſe-kiang 
is of an exquiſite taſte, and of a very extraordinary ſize; 
for ſome of them weigh 800 pounds weight. There are 
no fiſh in the world that eat more firm ; but they are only. 
caught at ß ane 
he golden fiſh, which are much admired, and: kept by 
the great men in their courts and gardens, as ornaments to 
their palaces, are about the length of one's finger, and pro- 
portionably thick. The male is of a beautiful red from the 
head half way down the body, and the remaining part ſeems 
gilt; but in ſuch a manner, ſays Le Compte, that our beſt 
performances in gilding are : ukerior to it, It has alſo bright | 
and ſhining ſpots about the gills. The female is white, 
and has the tail and ſome part of the body perfectly like 
ſilver; the tail of each is frequently not ſmooth and flat like 
thoſe of the other fiſh; but often forms a kind of tuft, and 
adds new beauty to this pretty creature, whoſe whole body 
is finely proportioned. Theſe fiſh begin now to be pretty 
well known in England, gentlemen keeping them in large 
glaſs veſels, where they are ſeen to Wim about, and m be 
obſerve1 at leiſure without the leaſt inconvenience. hey 


my 1 


thouſand years are ſuppoſed to have paſſed ſince its founda- 
tion; but, according to their regular hiſtory, in which all 
the learned agree, China has had its kings for inore than 


two thouſand years. It ſeems probable, that ſome of the 


| grand-children or great-grand-children of Noah diſperſed - 


themſelves in Aſia, and at length reached the moſt weſ- 
ternly parts of China, where they lived in the beginning 
in Flies. the kings being fathers, to whom age, an 
abundance of flocks, 2 and other paſtoral riches, add- 
ed authority. The foundation of this monarchy is ſaid 
to have been laid by Fohi, whoſe virtue, wiſdom, and 

ower, added to his great age, induced the people to 
| a him as to an oracle; and as he regulated all pri- 
vate, as well as political and religious ET the ſtate 
ſoon became in a flouriſhing condition =” Y 

"Tis ſaid, the people then principally applied themſelves 

to the education of their children and to agriculture, for 
which they had an high eſteem. They were extremely 
laborious ; the judges and governors wete grave and ſober, 
and by. the equity of their deciſions, gained the love and. 


; 


255 of the people; while the prince placed his higheſt, 
eheit/, | 421 

himſelf, rather as the father of a numerous family, than as, 
the ſovereign of a great empire. Thus the Chineſe acquir- 
ed ſuch reputation, that they were admired and eſteemed 
by all the neighbouring nations; and it is probable that 


they. conſidered themſelves as See to all other men; an 
ter their having ſuffered as 


opinion which they retained, at 

great revolutions in morals as in politics; and eyen be- 
came ſo vain as to fancy that Heaven had placed them in 
the center of the univerſe to give laws to mankind, 
As to their perſons, they are far from being ſuch gro- 
teſque figures as 1 repreſent themſelves in their paint- 
ings; and we may form a E diſtinct idea of them in 
general, by conſidering what they eſteem beauty. This 


- 


| they imagine conſiſts in having a, large forehead, ſmall 


eyes, a ſhort noſe, a broad face, a mouth of a moderate 
ſize, large ears, and black hair; together with a certain. 
ſymmetry and proportion between all the parts. As their 
garments are wide, and do not ſit ſo cloſe to the body 
as thoſe of the Europeans, they have formed no idea of 
the beauty reſulting from a genteel and eaſy ſhape. On 
the contrary, they eſteem a man well made when he is 
fat, bulky, and handſomely fills his chair. Their com- 
plexion, in the ſouthern parts of China, where the wea - 
ther is exceſſive hot, is of an olive colour; but, in the 
northern provinces, they are naturally as fair as the Eu- 
| ropeans, and, generally ſpeaking, their faces are not diſ- 
agreeable ; in particular, the men of learning and young, 
people have a tine ſkin, and a beautiful complexion ; but 
it is remarkable, that the learned, eſpecially if they are of 
baſe extraction, affect to let the nails of their little fin- 
rs grow an inch long or more, from the vanity of 
the: ung that they are not ſubject to mercenary labour, 
As for the women, they are commonly of the middle 
ſize; their noſes are ſhort, their eyes little, their mouths 
well made, and with roſy lips ; their ears are long, their 
hair black, and their complexion florid ; their features are 
regular, and their countenances full of vivacity, The 
ſmallneſs of their feet is, in the opinion of the-Chineſe, 
none of the leaſt charms'>f that {ex : therefore, when a fe- 
male infant is born, the nurſes are very careful in binding 
her feet extremely hard, to prevent their growing; and 
they are ever after ſubject to this conſtraint : but whatever 


even multiply very faſt here; and a perſoi of diſtinction at 
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pain a child ſuffers from this violence offered to nature, it 
| „ iS 
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in rendering his ſubjects happy; and conſidered 


= 1 the veſt they 


6 
pry 
grown up, they are ſo far from complainitigof i it, chat they 
pride — In this extraordinary charm, and always 
affect to ſhew their fvet as they wall, or rather hobble | 
along with tottering and unſteady ſteps; 

The men ſhave their heads, leaving 'g only one lock of 
hair growing on the erpwn, and 


heads in ſum- 

mer with a {mall cap, in the form Gar a funnel, madeof rattan 
or c nd lined with ſattin. At the to 
het en Ne & 18. 5 

grows between the legs of” dee Is dyed of a bright red, 
| ad; is allowed to be worn by all forts of people. But the 

men of letters wear a cap of the'ſatnt forin made of paſte- | « 
board, and lined and covered with ſattin, with a large 
- tuft of the fineſt red ſilæ ! But in winter they weat a very 

warm ſort of cap bordered with fable; efrnine, 'or fox:1kin;| 
the upper purt or ehſie Eoveresd Ait red fte, thit falls niodeſty 

round it te the edges, and as they walk ffatters in the alf- 

This border of fur ic two or three Lilebes broad; ant 100K 


= SYSTEM: on e 


does not appear chat thëir health is ever |} io 
Tt; and ſuch 3 tows cuftom, hat her | 


is a tuft of hair 
Fhis hair, which! 


very haudſomé! The upper part of the cap, When worn: 


by the mandarines in their formalities, i Ae ned With a 
2 or ſome other Fee ſtone ri cut, though fer]. 


in 
5 re other garments conſiſt in a Wu weit one lappet 
of which folds over the gther, and reaches to th ri it fide; 
where it is faſtened by dect ſix gold or ſilver buttons, at 
4 ſmall dĩſtance from each other. The feey er we wt 
broad towards the ſhoulders, grow narrow by, deg 
wards the hand. They gird Semſelte With a large 1 fl 
ſaſh, the end of which atigs down to 
this they put their” urſe, and a caſe that contains a knife, 
two — ſticks which ſerve for a fork, and other things. 
y in ſummer wear lineh drawers, which 
| ex covered with'another of ; but in WIA 
. they wear ſattin breeches, with Coctbffor raw. ſilk 
jufltec in them: in the northern prov inges they art made 
E warm ſkins.” Their ſhirts are made of different kinds o 
cloth, and are very wide and ſhort. In ſummer their necks 
are quite naked; but in winter the cover them with a 
neck - band of ſattin or ſable; or the ſk in of a fox; and in 
that ſeaſon their veſt is lined with ſheep-ſkins. Pap le of 
quality line them quite YL ch fable, or fie: fox 


their knees, and in b 
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ſkins, with a border of fable ; and in ſprin gthey! a0 them 


. lined with ermine. Over th he veſt they 5 aſurtout, with 
large ſhort ſleeves lined alben in the ſame 11 5 
he Chineſe of a certain rank dare not appeaf in public 
without boots, even though they walk on foot, or ate 
carried in a ſedan. Phis cuſtom Wd form! leſs ridiculous | 
was it only practiſed in winter; for their boots heing of filk, 
and their b6ot-hoſe” L pinked ſtuff lined with cotton, a 
full inch thickz their legs are well defended from the cold: 2 
but in ſubimet „When he heat is excęſſiye, none but el 
—_— merely for the ſake of keeping up an air of gra- 
ty, would: We er Gen. Somme indeed may per- 
1 wear a lighter ſort; but the Working people, ner 
to avoid tlie inconvenſence, or to ſave charges, ſcarce ever 
uſe them. Theſe boots have neither tops nor heels. If 
they go a journey on horſeback; they wear boots of neats or 
| horſe” leather, ſo well dreſſed that nothin more 
limber; and their boot-ſfockings are of Fu l lihed with | 
cotton; they come higher t chan the boots, and are bofdered aff 
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us, ours does not els ſo to them; Som pr el 
Ide, and, perro nd own Hair; Wes a buſh of 


rincim eurts on the heal; appear in the Hip 55 
antaſticul and abſurd; Pet? Th not go 15 
he "ray 
og boy. þ 85 


ſer nothing reeable!: in 2 diſcovering 
Wy — oe forrtatin ies 


Lei e Fri firs t 
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net, 
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when 
as: 

offended at our 1 ine 50 e EY 

r uncovered: yet in the ſouthern 

ew that they have not the ledft ligreeof 
00! 77 ak *altmoſt' aff te 0 artificers and inferior. tradef. 
in — 8 er e the fleets with ſingle drawer without cap, 
Bed e 'which renders them mut tanned and 
of a ſwarthy Hue: but in the nortliern royinces the cold 
renders them, tõ appearance; more modeſt. 

The Chinefe ladies hate no leſs vantty tan thoſe of 
| other nations, for they ſpend ſevetal hours every morning 
in dreſing and ns fl pts, tkrinking th 

5 ſew fit the day amr. are not by any oh, 

it their donieRcs; 12 2 conſiſts i ſeveral 
cats, GON Ted with lire rafsofgoldand fitvet flowers, 
a [bes Ae is crowtied with the figure of 4 1 

@ made of copper or ſilver gilt, its extended wi ings em. 

lars 


S the upper” lie of the temples, and its ſp preading 
ng a plume on the middle of the head? while its 
neck; hives joint, moves with the leaſt mation. La. 
dies of quality have an ornament compoſed of ſeveral of 
=, bids pou fo as to form à Kind of crown. © 
| ladies, however; gend 


. =- 


fall wear x fort of cap 

aſte board covered with'filk the fore part riſts iu 
A . of pſt the forehead; and is adorhed with 9275 
N and other ornaments. 


The upperps 


et of i Ik wn fr 

erat times 0 the Ba 1 ladies,” as well as the 
1 wear a deſt, Which is of ſattin or cloth of gold, and 
ver ir thęir gowns, which are 'v long, covert em rom 
cad*to foot; "their Hands 5 always coliceated under 
wide ſleeves, that would almoſt draggle on the ground 
were they not to hold them up. The colour is either red, 
blue, or green; and none but ladies advanced in years 
| wear violet or black, Their ſhoes ate of ſattin, embroi- 
der d with! EY pld, ſilver, and filk, and are exceeding neat. 

he Chineſe i in gener gear mild, tra&table, al hu- 


16 al 4 
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18 99 8805 , and : 
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Ar, | 
8 0 denen, they ar 83 ne ey con- 


with pluſh or velvet.” cet ATR *treachery, and An aſe and mer- 
When they make {Video's any conſequence, they wear cen ms. views. Though they are extremely revenge ful ly 
over the veſt a long ſilk gown, commonly be, rirded | fawn bn the man they hate, and, diſlenibfing their-an ger, 


about them, over which they have a black or violet coloured | 
cloak that reaches to their knees, This is exceeding wide, 
and has very wide and ſhort ſleeves. They atfo'wear their 
boots, and carry a fan in theit hand; Inftead of gloves, | 
when the weather is cold; they make uſe. of the fleeves off 


their veſt; which, 'bein v ong, they draw their hands. 
2 ably Nene viſit] an 


into them to keep them If the perſons they 
chance to be at home witflout their boots, they make them 
wait till they have put them on, 

As they affect a ſtatched gravity in all their ways, they 
have a: great veneration for a long beard ; the 
tet thefts grow; and if they have not much, it is not, ſays 
Le Comps, for want of cultivation, but nature has been 


ee wing to then; and thete is not one among them. 
not e Europeans, whom they conſider 
in chs refpect as the greateſt men in the world. 


q 


erdfore | 


| 
| 


treat him with the utmoſt reſpect,” till f 
| tumity of ruining him, they immediately 
1 h in his geſtruction. | 
In ſome parts of the empire the peopfe are i fond of. 
aw-fults, that they mortgage their lands, houſes, rOOUS, . 
nd all they rette or the ungenerous pleaſure of cauling. 
7 to be baſti adoed ; Spal it ſometimies happens 
at: the latter; by givitig a larger ſum' to the vine 
mandarine, has the cunn ing not only to eſcape the: puniſh- 
17 7 but to cauſe i it to be inflicted on him who proſecuted 
__.. 
| Intereſt i is, with the greateſt part of them, the moying 
ſpring ofaN their a tions, When any thin g is to be 7 
they employ their utmoſt e cunning to Ubi oy, aral in- 
finitate theniſelyes i into the favour of thoſe who z are en 
of ptomotin 8 258 bead endeay dur to gain Würfe þ 
Ip 


ding an oppor⸗ | 
; ſeize it, and tri- 


» 


of buying proviſions in China being by weight, the tricks 
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When they bare dealings. with drangere, they ſeldom 
fail to cheat them when it lick in their powers. and. even 
boaſt of doing fo. A captain of an Engliſh, ſhip had 
agreed with a Chineſe merchant for many bales of ſilk: 
unden they were ready, the captain went with his interpreter 
to the houſe of the Citinefe, to examine the filk if it was 
in a right condition; They opened the firſt bale, which 
proyed good; but the next contained nothing but decay- 
ed filks : upon which growing very angry, he reproactied 
the Chineſe in the ſevereſt terms for his . who, 
having heard him, cooly replied, & Blame, Sir, your 
© raſcal df an interpreter z for he told me you would not 
te open the bales.” J 0 apart opt, 
Theſe low frauds are principally obſerved among the 
vulgar, who have a thouſand tricks to adulterate and diſ- 
| uſe what they ſell. There are ſome that have the ſecret 
of opening the breaſt of a capon, taking out all the fleſh, 
filling up the ſkin, and cloſing it again ſo dexterouſly, that 
it is not perceived till it comes to be eaten; and they are 
| faid to counterfeit hams and gammons of bacon with ſuch 
art, that the deceit is not diſcovered till they are ſerved up 
at the table, and going to be carved, when they find no- 
thing but a great piece of wood under a hog's ſkin. It is 
certain that a ſtranger will be generally cheated if he buys 
alone; and he has no other way of preventing it, than by 
employing a truſty Chineſe: well acquainted with all their 
tricks: and indeed he will be very happy if he that buys 
and be tha ſells do not join in the fraud, and g9 fares i 
ne Bk cert Ek Eat 57 5 $44 0-8 $492 O60 
I eſe accounts of the diſhoneſty of the Chineſe in gene- 
ral, are ſelected from the writings of the miſſionaries who 
had long lived in the country, and perfectly agree with the 
treatment commodore Anſon received in the river of Can- 
ton, of which we ſhall here give a few inſtances. It 
Sc were endleſs, ſays Mr, Walter, to recount all the arti- 
te fices, extortions, and frauds, practiſed on the comme - 
te dore and his people, by this intereſted race. Ihe method 


- 


a. 


& made uſe of by the (Chineſe to augment the weight of 
rt what they ſold were almoſt incredible. One time a large 
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the reputatio-of honeſt mer, . After that they deſired a 
greater ſum, which, they alſo repayed without fail; and 


this commetce they have continued whole years together; 
till obtaining credit fot conſiderable ſums; they diſappeared 


* 4+#* 5 * fl. 
I 4 AE * ry ho 25 QD | 2p e, | a 38 2 F es” 5 9 4 — 
of deceiving is ſtill more extraordinary in 


1 


The ſubtiltz ; 45-3421 more extra 
thieves and robbers : they breakthrough the thickeſt walls, 
burn gates, and make great holes in them by means of an 
engine, which it is aid fires the wood without any flame. 


They perietrate into the moſt private receſſes without being 


ſeen; and when people awake in the mornings they are 
amazed to find their bed without curtains and coverlets, 
wn —_ e 8 cabinets, —— 
d plate, all carried off, without perceiving any footſteps 
of the thieves, but the hole in the wall, 55 | 7 3 
It muſt not however be ſuppoſed that there are no honeſt 
men in China; there are doubtleſs any ſcattered through 
that great empire, and it is ta be wiſhed, ſor 
human nature, there were more; but the greateſt part of 


the Chineſe are ſo ſelf-intereſted, that they can ſcarcely be- 


_ that any thing is undertaken without à view to in- 
They are in general extremely puſillanimous, and there 
are ſcarcely any people upon earth ſo fond of life; though 


frequently purchaſe one aboye twenty y 


aſe rears before way 
want it, all the while conſidering jt as the moſt valuab 


, 
— 


moveable they have in their houſe. 

Vet no people upon earth are more proud of their pre- 
tended grandeur, and the pre eminence they imagine they 
have a right to claim over all nations. This htineis 
inſpires the meaneſt among them with a'contempt-for other 
countries ; and they are ſo fullof their own euſtams, man- 
ners, and maxims, that they can ſcarcely believe that chere 
is any thing good ar great out of China, though they are 
a little more moderate than they once were, ſince they be- 
came acquainted with the Europeans. On their firſt ſeeing 
them, they aſked, if there were any cities, towns, or houſes 


<« from us, ſhould have any wit or capacity ? they have 


*. quantity of fowls and ducks being bought for the ſhip's 
& ſtore, the greateſt part of them preſently died: this 


& tion, it appeared that it had been only owing to their 


ce being crammed with ftones and gravel to increaſe their 
c weight: the quantity thus forced into moſt of the ducks} 
<« being found to amount to ten ounces in each. The 
< hogs too, which were bought ready killed of the Chineſe: 
be butchers, had water injected into them for that purpoſe; 
c ſo that a carcaſe hung up all night, that the water might 
c drain from it, had Joſt above a ſtone of its weight. 
ce And when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs were bought 
cc alive, it was diſcovered. that the Chineſe gave them ſalt 
tc to increaſe their thirſt; and having thus excited them to 
<« drink great quantities of water, they then took meaſures 
e to prevent them from diſcharging it again by urine, and 
<« fold the tortured animal in this inflated ſtate. When 
< the commodore firſt put to ſea from Macao, they prac- 
<« tiſed an artifice of another kind; for as the Chineſe: 
< never ſcruple eating any food that dies of itſelf, they 
e contrived, by ſome ſecret practices, that great part of 
< his live * ſhould die in a ſhort time after it Was 
© put on board, hoping to make a ſecond profit of the 
e dead carcaſes which they expected would be | thrown! 
© oyer-board ; and two thirds. of the hogs dying before 
e the Centurion was out of ſight of land, many of the 
< Chineſe boats followed her, only to pick up the carrion. 
„ Theſe inſtances, he adds, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the manners of this celebrated nation, which is often re- 
** commended to the reſt of the world, as a pattern of all 


* kinds of Jaudable qualities.” | 

Mr. Le Compte obſerves, that when a perſon lends them 
any thing he muſt have fureties ; for as for their word, 
thoſe who know them cannot rely upon it, .Some of them 


have been obſerved to borrow a very ſmall ſum, with the 


PDPromiſe of reſtoring the principal with great intereſt; which 


they punctually performed upon the day appointed, to gain 
3 Sa | 


%. 


| | 5 never peruſed our bogks; they were never modelled by 
de ſpread a general alarm on board, it being apprehended || 45 our laws, and yet they ſpeak, diſcourſe, and reaſon 
ce that they had been killed by poiſon; but, on examina- < axight like us. Wis trol Front ee 1 QI. 
it a J'bemufhonaries;hadaftenthepleaſureof behalding their 
ſurprise and confuſion, . at ſeeing a map of the World. 


2 a 


Some of the learned f brown day to ſee ſuch a map, 
they ſought along time for | 

of the hemiſpheres for it, containing Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia, ſuppoſing that America was all the reſt of the 
world. The prieſt left them for ſome time in their error, 


till one of them deſired an explanation of the names in the 


map, and then he cried, You ſee Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia; in Aſia here is Pexſia, the Indies, Tartary. Where 
then is China? ſaid they, It is this little corner of the 


earth, replied the prieſt; and ſee here its bounds. Filled 


with aſtoniſhment, they ſtood looking at each other, ſayi 
in Chineſe, It is 3 — e 11 

The works produced by our artiſts, as clocks, watches, 
mathematical inſtruments, ſtuffs, and the like, ſurprized 
them ſtill more, for they imagined that ingenious artificers 
were no where to be found but in China. They were then 


forced to confeſs, that We were not ſuch barbarians as Rap | 


imagined ; and in a joking way, ſaid, We ſuppoſed. 

other people blind, and that nature had beſtowed eyes 
«© upon none but the Chineſe: we now ſee that this is not 
* univerſally true; if the Europeans do not ſee ſo clearly 
as we, they have at leaſt one eye.. | wy 


* 


We ſhall now take a view of their behaviour to each 


other, and of that civility and politeneſs which forms ſo 
conſiderable a part of their character. It is not at all ſur- 
priſing that there ſnould be a ceremonial regulated for the 
coutt, though it is that they have eſtabliſhed very nice and 
exact rules in relation to the behaviour of private perſons 
when they have any intercourſe, either with their ſuperiors 


obſervance of them. 


or equals; and that no ſituation ean diſpenſe with heir 


I © The 


8 
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for the honour of 


there are ſome, eſpecially women, who, through anger or 
- deſpair, procure their own death: but they ſeem even ſtill 
more afraid of wanting a coffin after death, and therefore 


in Europe; and, on perceiving that they were acquainted 
with all the ſciences, they were ſtruck with aftoniſhment, 
and cried, How is it poſſible that a people fo far remate 


-hina, and at length took one 


hf 
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he common ſalutation is performed by joining their 
bands before the breaſt, moving them gently, and making 
u ſlighe inelination of the head, ſaying; Proſperity, prot- 
pere On nleeting a perſon te whom they oe great 
reſpect, they join their hands, lift them up, lower them 
ulmoſt to the earth,; bowing their body very low, and 
crying Happineſs; If a perſon is newly arrived, they en- 
quite, if every thing has happened well on his journey. On 
doing aſked how they do, they anſwer, Very well, thanks 
t 29 — felicity: and when they ſee a man in 
health, they cry, Proſperity is painted in thy face ; thou 
haſt a happy countenance. If a perſon takes any pains to 
| ſerve tham, they ſay, Thou art too profuſe of thine heart. 
And if you have done them any ſervice, they cry, My 
thanks ſhall have no end. They have always ſuch com- 
pliments in their mouths, which they utter in an affecting 
tone, though _ ſeldom proceed from the heart. In con- 
verfation they uſe the moſt reſpeCtful terms; and if they 
are not intimate friends, for fear of being too familiar, in- 
ſtead of ſaying, I am ſenſible of the ſervice you have done 
me, they cry, The ſervice the Lord has done for his 
meaneſt ſervant has greatly affected me. So a ſon ſpeaking 
to his father, will call himſelf his youngeſt ſon, though 
he is the eldeſt, and has children himſelf, © 7s It 
Nothing exceeds the reſpect ſhewn by children to their 
parents, and ſcholars to their maſters, They ſpeak little, 
and always ſtand in their preſence; and on their birth-day, 
and on other occaſions, they ſalute them on their knees, 


"© 
E 
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and with their forchead ſeveral times touch the ground. 


It is remarkable that the Chineſe have ſeveral names, ac- 
cording to their age and rank. At their birth they receive 
the family name, about a month after they are born the 
father and mother give them a milk- name as they term it, 
Which is: commonly the name of a flower, animal, or the 
like. When — hon to ſtudy, they have a new name 

from their maſter added to that of their family, by which 
they are called while at ſchool, When arrived to man- 

hood they have among their friends another name, which 
they preſerve, and commonly ſign at the end of their let- 
ters and other writings.” In ſhort, if they attain any con- 

ſiderable office, they aſſume a name agreeable to their rank. 
By this they are then addreſſed, and it would be an in- 
civility for one who was not much their ſuperior, to call 
them by their family nan e. 

If two mandarines of equal rank meet in the ſtreet, they 
 calute each other without leaving their chairs, by liftin 

up their joined hands to their head, repeating it ſevera 
times dll they are out of each other's ſight: but if one of 

them is of an inferior rank, he muſt ſtop his chair, or if on 
horſeback; alight, and make a profound reverence to the 

ſuperior mandarine. Wo i 
When the governor of a city, after having gained the 
public approbation, is removed into another province, the 
people pay him the greateſt honours. The road for three 

leagues together has tables placed at proper diſtances, co- 

vered with ſilk, which hangs down to the ground, on 
which they burn incenſe, and place wax-lights, meats, 
fruit, and pulſe; and on other tables are wine and tea, 
ready. for his uſe. He no ſooner appears than the people 
fall on their knees, and bow their heads to the ground; 
ſome pretend to weep ; others preſenting him rice, beer, and 
proviſions, beſeech him to receive the laſt teſtimony of 
their gratitude. Thus he is ſtopped at every place; but 

what appears moſt extravagant is, to ſee the people every 
now and.then draw off his boots, and give him new ones : 
for all the boots that have touched his legs are held in vene- 


ration by his friends, who preſerve them as a relic in their | 


houſes : but the firſt pair thatarepulled off are put in akind. 
of cage, over the gate of the city through which he paſſed. 

When they are deſirous of honouring the governor of the 
city on his birth-day, the inhabitants of the greateſt diſ- 
tinction aſſemble, and go in a body to ſalute him at his pa- 


lace. Beſides the common preſents, they often take a ja- | 


panned box, adorned with gold flowers, in whichare eight 
or twelve diviſions filled with different ſorts pf ſweet- 
meats, When they have entered the hall, in which the 
ceremony is to be performed, they ſtand in a row and make 
a profound reverence; then fall on their knees, and bow 
their heads to the ground, unleſs the governor prevents 


ASTSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


that all the people look upon him as their father; on whi 


ty-four on each table. The hall in which the 


invited, unleſs the great number of 
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then takes a cup of beer, and lifting it up as high as he es; 
with both hands, offers it to the A beck 
hold the beer which brings happineſs. Behold the bert 
that gives long life.“ Then another advancin; „ holds 
up fweermeats'in the ſame manner, and reſpeAtully pre, 
ſenting them, ſays, „ Eehold the ſugar of long life." 
The fame ceremonies,” with the ſame wiſhes, are after. 
But if a mandarine has greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his equity and humanity, the literati cauſe a ent io be 
made of ſmall ſquares of ſattin of different yl ks as ye's 
low, red, blue, green, and black, which, on hes birth-day. 
they carry, accompanied by inftrumenta] muſic, to th 
outer-hal! of his palace, and beſeech his preſence; When 
he entering, they preſent him this patchwork garment, de. 
firing him to put it on. The mandarine excuſes himſelf 
by alledging, that he is unworthy of the honour, till over. 


come by the importunities of the men of learning and the 


people who are preſent, he ſuffers them to ſtrip off his up- 
per garment, and clothehim with that they have brought 
him. By theſe various colours they pretend to fe- 
preſent the different habits of all nations, and to 1300 
account this garment is called the habit of all nations. 
The mandarine indeed never wears it except at this time; 


% 
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but it is . — kept in the family as a mark of great ho- 
nour and diſtinction, and the viceroy is always infirmed 
of -aThanour ene . RT ene ON 
The ſocial entertainments of the Chineſe are condustel 
in ſo ceremonious a manner, that they would be inſup- 
portable to an European. Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
one common, at which there are about twelve or ſixteen 
diſhes, and the other extraordinary, which requires twen- 
feat is ſerve 
up is commonly adorned with pictures, flower-pots, and 
china-ware, There are as many tables as there are perſons 
ale the gueſts makes it ne- 
ceſſary to put two at each table. Theſe tables ſtand in a line 
on each ſide of the hall, oppoſite to each other: and the 
gueſts face each other as they ſit. The fore part of thy 
table is adorned with embroidered filk ; but there are nei- 
ther table-cloths nor napkins : yet, being curiouſly Japan- 
ed, r a fine appearance. On the ends of each table 
often ſtand great diſhes with meat ready carved, piled up 


like a pyramid, with flowers and large citrons on the top ; < 
but theſe. 8 are not touched, and only ſerve for or- 


nament. When he who gives tlie entertainment introduces 
the gueſts into the room, he ſalutes them one by one, and 
then a liquor made of rice being brought in a little cup of 
ſilver, porcelain, or precious wood, placed on a ſmall ja- 
panned waiter, he takes it in both his hands, and bowing 
to all the gueſts, advances to the front of the hall, when 
lifting up his eyes and hands, together with the cux 1 tor 
wards Heaven, he pours the liquor on the ground, to ignify 
that all his poſſeſſions low from the Lord who reigns on 
high, - Then taking a cup of beer, he bows to the moſk 
conſiderable of his gueſts, and places it on the table where 
he is to fit, While the gueſt returns his civility, by en- 
deavouring to hinder him, and cauſing another cup ot beer 
to be brought, makes as though he would carry it to the 
place of the maſter of the feaſt, which is always the loweſt; 
who, in his turn, prevents him, with the uſual terms o 
civility. - The maſter of the houſe then brings two ſmall 
ivory ſticks, adorned with gold or filver, which ſerve in 
the room of forks, and places them on the table pardlld 
to each other. | oo wg os 
He afterwards leads the principal to his chair, 
which is covered with a rich carpet of flowered ſilk, and 
bowing low invites him to fit. He excuſes himſelf with. 
much ceremony from accepting ſo. honqurable a place; but 
at laſt complying, offers it to all the reſt, and they excuſing 
themſelves, take their places. e 
Four or five comedians, in rich garments, now enter 
the room, and bowing, ſtrike their foreheads four times 
againſt the ground; and then riſing, preſent to the head 
gueſt a book, in which are written, in letters of gold, the 
names of fifty or ſixty plays which they are ready to act 
upon the ſpot. But refuſing to chooſe one, he refers him to 
the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, and ſo on; but all make 


them, which he commonly does. The principal perſon 
0 | 


Aa 


| excuſes, and refer it to the principal gueſt, who at laſt chooſes 


the 
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mabe-of bamboos and a 


diſh the ſame ceremony is repeated, and. they 


to drink as often; however, the cups are ſmall, and they 
may drink as little as they pleaſe. After ſix or eightdiſhes 
they bring ſoup made of either fleſh or 
ſmall loaves in a diſh, which they put into 
the ſoup and eat without ceremony. At the ſame time tea 
| is ſerved. When the gueſts have quitted their ſticks, and 
another diſh, and the 
houſe again invites them to drink and to eat, 
as often as a freſh- diſh is ſerved up. 

| Butz before the fruit is ſerved, the maſter of the feaſt 
W takes his gueſts into the garden, or ſome other place; 
mean while the comedians take their repaſt, and the do- 
meſtics are employed, ſome in carrying warm water for 
_ to waſh their hands, and others in clearing the 
nie and preparing the deſert, which conſiſts of twenty 
or twenty-four diſhes of fruit, ſweetmeats, dried ducks, 
which are delicious food, and ſmall dainties, made of 


have been ſerved, 
fiſh, and very 


done eating, they bring in beer anc 
maſter 1 


which is 


things procuted from the ſe. 
At . a domeſtic, 2 
kim, in a low voice, that all is ready 


| Invites his gueſts to return to the hall. 


3 F cularly the Feaſt 


to his maſter, informs 
The maſter watches 
| till every one is ſilent, and then, with great ceremony, 
| here every one 
takes his ſeat as before, and large cups being brought, they 
are frequently preſſed during the deſert to drink heartily. 
Mean while the play is continued, or a farce begun: but, 
at the beginning of the ſecond courſe, every gueſt cauſes 
his ſervant to bring ſeveral purſes of red paper, which 
contain money for the comedians and the ſervants; more 


or leſs being preſented according to the quality of the 


perſon who made the treat: but this money is never 
given, unleſs there be a play ated. Every domeſtic car- 
| Ties his purſe to his maſter, who, with ſeeming reluctance, 


conſents to their receiving it. 


- 


four or five hours, are not ended till 1 when 

ervants of 
the gueſts walk before their maſters chairs, carrying great 
and ſome- 
cha- 
racters. The next morning each of the gueſts ſends a 


they ſeparate with much ceremony, and the 


lanthorhs of oiled paper, on which the quality 
times the name of the maſters are written in large 


billet of thanks for his generous entertainment. 5 


| Theſe feaſts begin about the evenin and, 25 they laſt 


Such are the irkſome ceremonies required by the Chi- 
neſe politeneſs: but a politeneſs that conſiſts in ſuch in- 
ſignificant trifles, and ſuch abject ſubmiſſions, could never 
be mon 
of liberty, or that had juſt ſentiments to the dignity of 
human nature. It will be proper however to obſerve, 
that their cooks have the art of ſeaſoning their meat and 
hſh in ſuch a manner that they are very agreeable to the 
| taſte ; and that their ſoups are excellent, 
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Of their Marriages ; the extravagant Authority of the Fathers 
en their Families; their Gaming ; their Powgr over their 


practiſed by any nation inſpired by the love 


| 


Chillret z tbein Funeral Ceremanies ; their E. fivals; parts = 
Feaſt of Lanterns z and the Emperor's going to. 
- plow: and ſow a piece of dl. 


THEIR marriages are regulated by the gtandprinciple 
1 that is the foundation of their ef overnment; 
I mean the veneration and ſubmiſſion of children to their 
parents: for it is a maxim of their philoſophy, that kings 
ought to have for the empire all the tenderneis of a father, 
and fathers in their families all the authority of a king. 
In conſequence of thoſe maxims a father lives in ſome 
ſort without honour or ſatisfaction if he neglects. to mar- 

ry all his children, and a ſon fails in the principal duty of 
a ſon, if he does not leave poſterity to perpetuate his fa- 


g | mily ; though -an elder brother inherits riothing from his 


father, he muſt educate and marry the younger ; becauſe 
ſhould the family, through his fault, become extinct, his 
anceſtors will be deprived of the-honours and duties that 
ought to be 7 them; and becauſe in the abſence of the 
father, the eldeſt ſon ought to ſupply his place. 


Hence the inclinations of the children are never conſult 
ed]; for the choice of the wife belongs either to the father, 


or to the neareſt relation of him who is to be married: 
but as young women are always confined to their apart- 
ments, and men are not permitted to ſee and converſe 
with them, marriages are brought about by the relations 
of the maid, or according to the deſcription given of her 
old women, whoſe buſineſs it is to tranſact theſe affairs, 
who by preſents are engaged by the relations to give a 
flattering deſcription of the wit and beauty of the maid 
but full credit is not given to all they ſay : and if they are 
faund guilty of a. notorious impoſition, they are puniſhed, 
When by means of theſe old women every thing is ſet- 
tled, a contr act is ſigned, by which the relations of the 
intended huſband agree to give a certain ſum, which is em- 
ployed in buying : new cloaths and other things for the 
bride; for the daughters have no fortunes. Then follow 
certain ceremonies, the principal of which conſiſt in end 
ing on both ſides to demand the name of the intended bride- 
groom and bride, and in making preſents to their relations 
of ſilk, cottons, proviſions, and fruit. The bride's relati= 
ons, who determine the day of the nuptials, frequently con- 
ſult the calender for a fortunate day. Mean while the man 
ſends his intended bride jewels, pendants, and the like. 
When the nuptial day is arrived, the bride is put into a 
chair magnificently adorned, and all the fortune ſhe brings 
is either carried with her, or follows her: among the vul- 
gar it conſiſts of wedding cloaths, and the like, given by 
her father. She is accompanied by a train of hired perſons, 
with torches and flambeaux lighted, even at noon-day : her 
chair is preceded with hautboys, fites, and drums, and fol- 
lowed by her relations and particular friends; a truſty ſer- 


vant keeps the key of the door belonging to the chair, with _ 


orders to give it to none but the huſband, who waits at his 
own door dreſſed, in order to receive her. She is no ſooner 
arrived, than he receives the key from the ſervant, and 
eagerly opening the chair, ſees her for the firſt time, Some, 
diſſatisfied with their lot, immediately ſhut the chair again, 
and ſend the maid back with her relations, chooſing rather 
to loſe the money they had given, than receive a diſ- 
agreeable perſon : but this ſeldom happens. The bride, on 
leaving the chair, goes with the bridegroom, into a hall, 
where theymake four reverences to Tien, whom they call 
the ſpirit that preſides in Heaven; and having done the like 
to her huſband's relations, ſhe goes among the ladies who 


are invited, and ſpends the day with them in feaſts and di- 


verſions, while the new-married man treats his friends in 
another room, and at night conſummates the nuptials, 
Though according to the laws they can have but one 
wife, yet they are allowed to have ſeveral concubines, 
whom they receive into the houſe without any formality, 
only giving a writing to her relations, in which they pro- 
miſe to give a ſum agreed upon, and to uſe their daughter 
well: but they are entirely dependant on the wife, ſerve 


| her, treat her as their miſtreſs, and all their children are 


conſidered as the children of the wife, and have an equal 
right with them to inherit their father's fortune. None but 
the wife has the name of mother; and if a concubine dies, 
her children are not obliged to go into mourning, nor to 
quit their offices and governments, as is cuſtomary for them 
to do at the death of the father, and of the lawful wife. 
8 | though 
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the has undergone the correction of the law : na 
wife may pteſent a. petition to 
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peer, in howing them pro- 
marks of tznderneſs and reſpec e. 
Ft copes From ter huſband; kr iy fel ber after 

and if a man 


- * 


the thandarines, niaking 


known her condition, who may give her leave to take 


mother buſband; but ſhe would be ſeverely puniſhed, if 


the married without their conſent. -- 


man may divorce his wife; as for adultery, which is very 


vorce; it is ſeldom put in force among ped 


their wives to ſpeał in p. heir rother 
; 2; Though every. man is liable to be puniſned for parting 
Wich Bis wife, What r uit! 
0 n forbidden to er gee All ranks; 
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- expoſe thoſe helpleſs innocents by night in Lets. I 
is ſo common in populous cities, chat it was cuſtomary 
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with the miſſionaries to ſend out every morni! | 
of their catechiſts, who, taking their ſeveral walks, 'bap- 


uncommon, antipathy, difference of temper; jealouſy, in- 
diſcretion, diſobedierice; bartenneſs and contagious diſ- 
eaſes: but tho' the la bn theſe occaſions authorizes a di- 
eople fleas, Tei 
tion, cho there are examples of it among the vilgar. "Yet 
the men are ſo extremely jealous, that they will not ſuffer 
private even to their ov brothers. 


wife, without what is eſteemed à juſt cauſe, 7s 
r. 
: obſerves, tha laws: do not hifider the 


- Chineſe from playing ſometimes till they have loſt all their 
| eſtates, their houſes, their children; and their wives. Yet 
darbarous as this exceſs of inhumanity is, theyeven proceed 
| $411 farther; for when the avarice bf a parent is alarmed by 
the number bf his children, and when his poverty makes 
him dread his being unable to ſupply them with neceſſaries, 


they cruelly engage the midwives to ſtiſte their poor female 
—.— in 2 baſon of water, as ſoon as they are born; or 


morning à number 
tized a multitude of theſe dying children. 


Indeed a father while living has thepower of an abſolute 
deſpotic tyrant, and after his death is worſhipped as a god. 


Let a ſon be grown ever ſo rich, and a father ever ſo poor, 


there is no ſubmiſſion, no pbint of obedience, that he can- 


not command, or that his ſon can refuſe, He is abſolute | 
of his eſtate, but alſo of his concubines | - '4 a 
dren; who, whenever they diſpleaſe him, he may | notice of it to all the relations and friends of the 
s. If a father accuſes his ſon before a man- 


maſter, not only 
fell to ſtranger 


darine, there needs no proof of his guilt; for they cannot 
believe, that any father can be ſo unnatural as to bring a 
falſe accuſation againſt his own ſon. But ſhould a fon be 


ſo inſolent as to mock his father, or arrive at ſuch a-prtch 
of wickedneſs as to ftrike him, it becomes'the concern of 
the whole empire, and all the province where this ſhameful 
act of violence was committed is alarmed. The emperor 
Himſelf judges the criminal. All the mandarines near the 
place are turned out of their poſts, eſpecially thoſe of the 
town where he lived, for having been ſo negligent in their 
inſtructions; and all the neighbours are'reprimanded for 
neglecting, by former puniſhments, to put a ſtop to the 


wickedneſs of the criminal, before it arrived to ſuch aheight. 


As to the unhappy wretch himſelf, they cut him into a 
thouſand pieces, burn his bones, level his houſe to the 
ground, and even thoſe houſes that ſtand near it, and ſet 


ap monuments and memorials of the hotrid deed. 


We ſhall now treat of their funeral ceremonies, which 
are very remarkable. The Chineſe imagine that young 
people, by being witneſſes to the veneration paid to deceaſed 
relations, learn betimes the ſubmiſſion and obediencedue to 
thoſe who are living. Their antient ſages, ſays Du Halde, 
thought that inſpiring youth with a profound veneration for 
their parents renders them ſubmiſſive; that this ſubmiſſion 


preſerves peace in families; that peace in private families | aga 


produces tranquility in cities; that this tranquility prevents 
inſurrection in the provinces, and conſequently: preſerves 
regularity throughout the empire: on this account they 
have determined what ought to be obferved at funerals, 
and what honours ſhould be paid to deceaſed relations. 


They dreſs the deceaſed in his beſt cloaths, with the 


uſual marks of his dignity; and then put him in the coffin. 


Thoſe made for perſons in eaſy circumſtances are formed 
of planks above half a foot thick, and ſo well pitched on 
the inſide, and japanned without, that they tranſmit no bad 


. ſmell. The rich expend from 300 to 100d crowns to pur- 
chaſe a coffin of precious wood finely carved and gilt, 


In particular caſes a 


| carried by 64 men; but thoſe ho are unable to be at 


ö 
| 
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_—_—— OT thel# mother; there zre Var few, how. 
©» who diſpenſe with theſe ceremonies oh the death of 


their own mother, or are 


They are prohibited from burying their dead within dd 
walls of cities, and im inhabited places q yet are — 
to preſerve them in cheir houſes, here they often keen 
them ſeveral ionths and even years, and no magiſtrate cal 
oblige them to b ys to ſhew thei 
for their deceaſed 


bed than a mat made of reeds. They deny themſelves thy | 
mne link, and frequen no ſeaſis ge 


public mbit: fo bel atone eine, 
At firſt all the relations and friends that are invited come | 
to pay their laſt teſpect tu the deceaſed; when the coin 
covered with white cloth is expoſed in the principal room, . 
and a table placed before it, on which is an image uf t 
deeraſed, or ſome carved work, on which his name i 
written; and which is ſurrounded with flowers, perfumes, ' 
and wax candles. Fhey all proſtrate: themſelves ani fe. 
veral times beat their foreheads againſt the floor befdro the 
table and then place upon it candles and perfumes, which 
wy brought with them; the particular friends of th de: 
eaſed nccompanying theſe *cerenionies with teart und 
Inge: 7 295 PH PDA, © tht gt 20% 0001-2; 7 0 oft; 
While they are thus employed, the eldeſt ſon, accom 
nied by his brothers, ee behind à curtain that in 
on one fide the coſſin, and with countehances full of grief, 
withbat * EP" the ſame —— tithe ; 
ing their forcheads/ againſt the floor. The women art 
mburriful eries. This ceremony being ended, they ul 
riſe up and a friend in mourning LA þ the viſitors into 
ceremonies commonly laſt ſeven days. 
Thoſe who have a complete mourning habit, haue their 
cap, veſt, gowny ſtockings, and boots; all white; but in 
the firſt months of mourning for a father or mother, their 
habit reſembles a kind of bag made of rel ſackcloth; bey 
have a ſort of cord or a piece of ſackcloth for their girdle; 
and * cap, which is of an odd figure, is of coark 
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who come 9h the day 28 The proceſſion is begun 
by perſons carrying paſteboard figures repreſenting laves, 
tygers, horſes, :&c. | Seyeral companies follow, marching 
two and two; ſome carry flags, ſtandards, and:perfuming- 
— ; others play mournful tunes on various muſical in- 
ruments. In ſome places the picture of the deceaſed i 
elevated above the reſt, on which is written in large gohien 
characters his name and office. Then follows the <ebſlia 
covered with a canopy in the form of a dome, made of vid 
let- coloured ſilk, with tufts of white ſilk at four corners of 
a frame that has the dome in the middle; this dome is em- 
broidered. The vehiele in which the coffin: is placed is 


expence, have one that requires fewer carriers. The el 
ſon, at the head of his brothers, together with the grand 
children, follow on foot, covered with ſackcloth, With 
their bodies bent as if ſinking under the weight of their 
grief. Afterwards proceed the other relations and friends, 


all in mourning, and in chairs covered with vrhite ſtuff 


are the wife, daughters, concubines, and ſlaves of the de- 
ceaſed, who make the air reſound with their cries.. 
Near the place of burial are tables under cover, where 


| the domeſtics prepare a repaſt, for the refreſhment of the 


company; and this being ended, the relations and friend 
ſometimes proſtrate themſelves again, beating theirforchead 
inſt the ground; but moſt frequently only return ther 
thanks: upon which the ſons expreſs their civilities by 
dumb ſigns. If it be the funeral of a perſon of high tan, 
there are ſeveral apartments at the place of  burialz:and 
after the coffin is brought, a great number of the relations 
ſtay there for two months together, and daily join with tht 
ſons of the deceaſed in their expreſſions of grief, When 
death attacks the throne, the mourning becomes general, 
and all public buſineſs is ſuſpended during fifty cork 
The ſepulchres are built without the cities, and if po 
ſible upon eminences; the form is different in different pio. 
vinces; but they are generally whitened and ſurrounded 
with little groves of pines or cypreſs, u 
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ne honours paid te chen 


i 


did the 3 
| Pg 2 S bee at their deach, 
| them place proviſionsand rice-beer on the tomb, which 
Jength-ferves them to feaſt upon. They alſo every ear 
vent the hall of theifianceſtols, which is built hy every 
ily, vrhere the perſons belonging to all he branches 
it, which frequently amount to an incredible num 
„ mingle together Without diſtinction of rank; and 
b eldeſt; though the pooreſt, has the firſt place. On a 

g table next the wall is placed the 72 the moſt 
| men; women, und children of the family, with the 
e, quality, employment, and day of the deceaſe of each 
-{on- wrote on boards about a foot long The richeſt. 
epare à ſeaſt, and the „ uſed to the | 
ceaſed as if they were yet living 244 205, 
| The 8 other ſolemn feſtiva zuwhich they 
lebrate with great ꝓump and expence. The firſt ihree 
ys in the year art throughout the empite ſpent in rejoicing, ; 
hey dreſs in their beſt cloaths, and ſend preſents to all 
cir friends, after which gaming, ſeuſting, and comedies 
ke up all their time:; Ten or twelve days before are com · 


e being deſtitute of money, 
e reſolved to obtain ſame to enable them to join in thoſe 
27Tͤ̃ͥ . 4) 2 DPD ns, 2 
On the fiſteenth off the firſt month is the feaſt of Lan- 
ns; when every family, both in the city and country, 
n the ſea · caaſt, ot vn the rivers, light up painted lanterns; 
bme of which are of an incredible ſize, and of different 
brins-. Many. are compoſed of fix panes or ſides: the 
tame is of japanned wood adorned with gilding, anden 
very ſquare is ſpread ſine tranſparent ſilk, on which is 
ainted flowers, trees, animals, ànd human figures. The 
dp is crowned. with varibus «carved work from whence 
Jang ſilk ſtreamers, of different colours that fall upon the 
x corners, without hiding any part oß the light og of the 
ictures; for on the infide àre put lamps, and a great num- 
er of war candles, that give à brilliancy to the pictures, 
nd diffuſe a ſplendor that is extremely agreeablee. 
Severalnof them repreſent; objects proper to amuſe and 
ivert the people. You ſee horſes galloping, ſhips ſailing, 
rmies' marching, and the like:performediby; moving pie 
ures, ſet in motion hy people who lie concealed, by means 
of threads which at diſtanct᷑ cannot be peresived. 
What adds a new ſplendor to this feaſt are the fire - works 
een in all parts of th city; which are ſaid to be extremely 
ne: H, ii nt mn v6 og weill ei moot 
Some Chineſe doctors pretend that this feſtival received 
ts origin from a ſtory/ which they related to M. Le Compte 
n the; ing manner: Thret᷑ thouſand five hundred and 
&iohty-thiceviyears ago China was governed by a prince 
named: Kizithelaſtemperor of che firſt race, whom heaven 
ad endued with qualities capable of forming an hero; but 
a love of pleaſure taking poſſeſſion of his heart, ſoon. tranſ- 


* 


We him into a monſter. 4.7 i n 242 
i had-an extraordinary capacity, an engaging addreſs, 
great courage, and ſuch:prodigions ſtrength; that he could. 
break iron with the force of his hands. But he became ef- 
feminate, and grew weak ; he exhauſted his treaſures by 
building a':tqwer.embellifhed witch gems in honour to the 
memory of a concubine; and filled a pool with wine for 
himſelf and 3000 youths to bathe in. Theſe and many 
other exceſſes induced the wiſeſt men of his court humbly 
to offer him their advice ; but he put them te death: he 
even impriſoned one of the princes of the empire who en- | 
deavoured to divert the paſſions which clouded his reaſon. 
*% hq; he completed the deſtruction of; himſelf and 
Hamfly. e e een 10 mates 13-1 
One day, in the midſt of his debaucheries, complaining to 

the queen, of whom he was extravagantly fond, of the 
ſhortneſs of life, „I ſhould be content, ſaid he, could I 
but make thee eternally happy; but in a few-years, nay 
perhaps in a few days, death will, in ſpite of us, put an 
end to our pleaſures; and all my power will nat be ſuf- 
hcient to give thee a life longer than that which the loweſt 
of my ſubjects hopes to enjoy. This thought depreſſes 
my ſpirits, and pours into my heart a bitterneſs that 
prevents my reliſhing the ſweets of life. Why 
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deceaſed anceſtors are e not con- , xhat never eeaſe to ſhine, muſt thou be ſubject to death? Ms 7 
time of mourningy they reſort every ſpring to | thou who ſhineſt more bright on earth than the ſtars inn 
plucked up the weeds that % ̃ d ¼ og bn nyt” Bf 


„ Tis true, my lord, Faid this infatuated princeſs, thou 


* 


 *6-canſt not make thy life eternal; but thou mayſt forget 


WMday, andi the evening ſhades that uſher in the night, 


ze begun advance with precipitation to their fatal cloſe, 


«© rollihgorbs; but cure thy diſturbed imagination by build- 
ing new heavens ever enlightened, ever ſerene, ever fa- 
« yourable to thy deſires, by erecting a great and magni- 
« ficent palace har from the light of the ſun; then 
* hang around magnificent lanterns, whoſe conſtant 
6 ſplendor will rival his cays: Thither tranſport whatever 
is capable of contributing to thy pleaſure. We fall 
e both enter this ne world created by thyſelf, I will be 
45.:to- thee. inſtead of all things, and thou ſhalt afford me 
ct more pleaſure than this old | | 

2 our ſakes, ſhall be renewed; and we enjoy 


80 
66 more 


$..city. will ſeem unalterable, and thine happineſs appear 
Ariel i ol fears ar W176) 

85 The. emperor, either from the Y hope of : deceiving 
im ſelſ, ar in order to pleaſe the queen, cdaſed the palace 


to be built, and there immured both her and himſelf. He 
had even paſſed ſeveral monthi to appearance ſteeped in de- 


ged at his being thus aban- 
of the yiſeſt princes of the 


lights, when the; people; eg 
doned to pleaſure: obliged on 
Ihe emperor, had no ſooner natice of the conſpiracy, than 


+ 
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doned by the people whom he had ſo, weakly deſerted, he 


dered in diſguiſe: from province to province, in perpetual 
danger of being diſcovered; as if Tien had reſolved to 
overwhelm him with continual inquietude, in order to pu- 
niſh-him for that ſoft and effeminate repoſe in which he 


ſerve the memory of this event, hung up lanterns in every 
quarter of the city. This cuſtom became anniyerſary, and 
a great feſtival throughout the whole empire. 8 
But we ought not here to omit, another feſtival, which 
is nat, like the former, of no real advantage to the ſtate: 
for in a country ſo populous as China, whatever tends to 


the encouragement of agriculture muſt promote the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of the people. Every ſpring, after the 


example of the antient founders of the monarchy, the em- 
peror goes in a ſolemn manner to plough up a few ridges 
of land, in order to animate the huſbandmen, by his exam- 
ple, in the cultivation of the earth; and; in every other city 
but Pekin the mandarine performs the ſame ceremony. 

The emperor and all his court go firſt to a place in the 
field appointed to make an offering to Chang - ti, one of 


their gods, and to beſeech him to increaſe and preſerve the 


* 


fruits of the earth. This ceremony being over, the emperor 


x 


forwards z , ſeyeral great men carry a valuable cheſt, 
which, contains the grain to be ſown, while all the court 
aſſiſt with profound ſilence, There are alſo preſent forty 
ox fifty antient huſbandmen, and about forty. of the younger 
ſort. The emperor having taken the plough and ploughed 
ſeveral times backwards and forwards, he reſigns it to one 
of the princes of the blood, who ploughs in the ſame man- 
ner, as do all the reſt. After having ploughed in feveral 
places, the emperor ſows the different grain; theſe are wheat, 
rice, millet, beans, and a kind of millet called cao-leang ; 
and the day following the huſbandmen finiſh the field, who 
are rewarded by the emperor with four pieces of dyed cot- 


cannot J make thee reign for ever? While there are ſtars 
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te brevity, and live as though thou ſhouldſt never die, 5 
ee What need have we of the ſun and moon to meaſure the 
e duration of life? The morning ſtar that introduces the 
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* continually remind thee of the beginning and the end aß 
6: thy* days; for as thoſe begin and end, ſo do ours that are 


Come, come, let us no longer caſt our eyes on thoſe 


world can beſtow. There 


elight than the gods. We ſhall there forget the 
« viciſſitudes of day and night: with reſpect to us time 
& ſhall be no more? no more ſhall it be an incumbrance; 
ee no mote ſhall it ſhadow- and overcloud our life. If thou 
wilt be always conſtant, always paſſionate, my feli- | 


he appeared in public, and placed himſelf at the head of an 
army to puniſh the rebel; but ſoon ſeeing himſelf aban- 


Reds During the three remaining years of his life he wan- 


hoped to find an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ;delights. - In 
the mean time they deſtroyed the new palace, and, to pie. 


attended by three princes and nine preſidents of the ſove- 
xeign courts, ho are to afliſt him at the plough, proceeds 
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| Uepoſited in the imperial magazine; and this corn is kept] the paper made of the bark. of mers, there is ſome madeg 
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Which is cultivated with great carez.;he overlooks the fur: that of Europe; I gaſily takes moiſture; and: dy de 


| his title of honour is Written in the hall of his anceſtors. _- ] the Rudents;. who are almoſt innumerable, an inconceivabi 


arly the Manner ef their mating Paper and ini 4 their The invention of paper would have been 


2 1 75 iH uurm; their Bells z their common Mechanics; 


| ingenious performances in coral, amber, ivory, ſhells, and | | 
ebony ; their- carved works, as well as their public build- | and gently rabbing it, there is in a feẽ moments Produced 


their towers, have ſomethin 


kind of | 
It is then boiled well in a copper, and afterwards reduced ſufficient : but the Chineſe," 
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goyerhor. of Pekin often goes to. viſit this field, | white, ſoſt, and Fmooth ; but id mort apt to c d 


r 
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rows, and if he finds a ſtalk that bears thirteen. eats, it 3s j che worins gut in it, if proper care be not taken 10 
eſteemed a good omen. He alſp goes in utumn to get] ſerve. it. /Fo prevent theſe inconvenieneies, the low 
In the corn, which he cauſes to be put in yellow ſacks, and] ſhould be often; beaten, and expoſed to the fun: WO 
fox the moſt ſolemn ceremomes.;\,- © * . J gotta and this is the fineſt, whiteſt;\and-moſtiuſed z Hege 
, As a-farther encouragement to agriculture, every year an it is not ſubje&.to,the inconveniencies juſt mentioned; f 
the earth, is made 4 mandatine of the eighth otder, 23 Europe. I de conſumption of paper in China is ſo gien 
which he is intitled to wear the mandarine's habit to viſit | that it is not ſurptiſing they make uſe of the bark of Ae 
the 1 of the city, and ta ſit in his preſence ; after hid ent trees, and alſo mate it of cotton; fur beſudes dhe pm 
death his funeral obſequigs are agreeable to his rank; and | digious quantity uſed in ptinting, and hy the-learned an 


To EE? - | quantity is conſumed in private houſes; one fide of they 
tens being nothing but paper windows en be ee 
e, e 964. Land the cubog is made ores: with Pape 2 

: wats * e 31 
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ien. | which: vatious ornaments are drawn. | 
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Norcslain | of little uſe: to the Chineſe, r 

gement invented a ſort of ink fit to draw their characters upon l. 
| te | This is What is ufually called with us Indian - inte. Then 
© Method by which they flak their Fiſh-ponds; and ſeveral: et- are ſeveral methods of making it; but that mentioned by 
 * tranrdinary Ways of catching Fiſb aud avild Ducts, f father Contancin ſeems molt caly;to-requee t-prad 
E huſbandmen apply their utmoſt attention to the Put five or ſix lighted wicks into a veſſel filled with oil 
1 cultivition of rice; they mature the land extremely; | but obſerve that the beſt oil makes the moſt ſhining black, 
and there is no dung nor any kind of filth which they will | and--conſequently the moſt eſteemed. and the desteſt ink, 


Priming and binding Books; and of "thair mat 
and Cbina-warr. Their Silk Manufatthret, and. 
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not carefully gather for that purpoſe. They alſo take eare Over this veſſel place at a proper: diſtance an iron cor; 


to diſperſe in certain places the hair of hogs, or any other in the Thape of a funnel, to receive all the ſmoak: whe 
ſort of Hai, which they imagine gives ſtrength and vigour it has received enough take it off, and with a;gooſe's feathn 
to the land. The barbers, when they ſhave the head, are | gently;brufh the ſoot from the inſide upon a dry and ftrony 
even careful in ſaving the hair; which is ſold to the far-| ſheet of paper. The lamplac which does not fall a 
mers for about a halfpenny a pound. It is carried away in] with bruſhing, and that ſticks faſt to the cover, is coarſe, 
bags, and barks are often ſeen loaded with it. fand may be ſcraped off into a diſh, to make an-ordinay 


They at firſt fow their grain without order; but it has | ſort of ink. Having thus taken off the lampblack, beat i 
no ſooner riſen to a foot, or a foot and a half high, than | in à mortar, e Aur e e a ſome ſweet · ſcentel 
they pluck it up by the roots, and plant it in lines che- water, with a thin ſize made of neats leather, to unite the 
querwiſe.. co 88 I | particles. When the lampblack is thus brought into a paſts 


But before the rice is tranſplanted, they level the earth it is put into neat wooden moulds made to give the prope 


and make it ſmooth: for after n the land | forms to the ſticks of ink; and then having ſtamped upon 
three or four times ſucceſſively up to t 


the middle of the leg | them characters or figures of dragons, birds, or flowers 
in water, they break the clods with the head of their mat- which are ſometimes gilt, they dry them in the ſun or is 
tocks; and, then, by the help of a wooden machine, on the-wind, omen op a 

Which a man ſtands upright while it is drawn by a buffalo, | *Tis ſaid that in the eiĩty Hoei - teheou, where they make 


they ſmooth the earth; ſo that the plains ſeem more like the moſt eſteemed ink, the makers have man ſmalf Hm 
vaſt gardens than open felds. ET IS Dar Ve 


tO lin which they keep lighted lamps all day; and chat eve 
Though the invention of the Chineſe is inferior to that | room is diſtinguiſhed by the oil burnt in it, and conſe 


of our mechanics, their japatined works, their china-wares, | quently by the ink made from it. 
and the filks imported from China, are a ſufficient proof of | When the Chineſe write with this ink, they mate ul 


the ingenuity of the workmen, ho are not leſs ſkilful in | of a piece of poliſhed marble, in which are one or more hols 
proper to hold water, wherein they put one end of the flick 


ings, gates of great cities, triumphal arches, bridges, and | a fluid ink. Inſtead of a pen they uſe a hair pehcil, Which 
| 8 in them great and noble; in | they hold in the hand not obliquely, but upright, as if the 
a word, they ſucceed equally in all kinds of arts that are paper were to be pricked. The Chineſe always write from 
neceſſary for the common uſes and conveniencies of life. the top to the bottom, and begin their books where oun. 
Te Chineſe paper is made of the bark of bamboo and] end; but their paper being very thin, it will not-bearwnt- 
other trees; but they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark, ing on both fides. s. 
which is Toft and White. This is buried fifteen days in | Printing, which is but in its infancy in Europe, has bees 
the mud of ſome'ftanding water, "waſhed clean, and then | from all antiquity in uſe in China; but the manner im which 


ſpread in a dry (ditch, where it is covered with lime. In] it is performed is very different from ours; As we hape 


a few days it is taken out again, Walhed, reduced into a] but few letters, and thoſe capable of compoſing volutnes an 

hende and ſpread in the ſun to whiten and dry. all ſubjecte, and in every las ze, a few characters ar 
5 is ho are ſtrangers to this al. 
by a proper machine to a ſoft paſte, They then take ſome | mirable invention, are obliged — uſe of a prodigious 
water in which the branches of a ſhrub named koteng has] number of characters, as they have properly no fetter but 


been ſoaked, to render it ſizy, and mix it with the matter | different marks for all; the different words in their language. 

of which the paper is made, taking care not to put in too ad t 
much or too little. The Whole then appears like à thick characters on blocks of wood. When a perſon intends to 
claminy liquor, and being poured into large and deep re- print a book, he gets it fairly written on fine tranſparent 
ſervoirs, they take up with their moulds the ſurface of the, paper: then the engraver glues each leaf upon a f 


Inſtead therefore of making uſe of types, they cut the 


liquor, which almoſt inſtantly becomes paper. The moulds | block of pear-tree, with the face of the letter to the wood, 
or frames they make uſe of to take up this matter are long | and then cuts away the wood, leaving only the characters: 
and broad, and the bottom compoſed of threads of bamboo, | which is done in ſo exact a manner, that, when printed off, 
ſo that there are ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and forne- | they Prey refemble the original, and it is difficult to 
times more. Afterwards they dip every ſheet of paper into] diſtinguiſn what is printed from that which is written. 
allum- water, whence it is called fan paper; fan in the] This manner of printing is on many accounts incommo 
Chineſe tongue ſignifying allum. The allum prevents its] dious; it neceſſarily takes up a great deal of time in engia! 
finking, and gives it an agreeable luſtre; This paper is ing, and, as the pages are worked off ſeparately, the 8 
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AH wood" niuft be as numerous as the pages, and and poliſh the place where they are joined with a knife, 

Ke Fog rj ll a room. On he other ſon the inſide and out. In the ame manger they apply 
icon for à corrector; far, provided he Jeuf be exaRtly || Men, groteſque figures, animals, idols, buſts, and the 
ren, the engraver ſalom makes any miſtakes : beſides, | like, which are hollow, are made in moulds in three, four, 
author is not obliged to print off more books than he or more pieces; after which they are joined together, and 
an immediate occaſion: for; and nevet runs the hazard finiſhed with tools proper to trace, hollow, an poliſh the 
printing a large impreſſion when the (ale is not abſolutely different ſtrokes the mould had not impreſſere. 
ins. J. Ag'to flowers and other ornaments that ſeem engraved, 

bey uſe no printing- preſs as we do, for the paper ĩs too | they are formed on the china by ſtampe and moulds; and 
& to bear it; but when once the blocks are ready, and |ralievos, ready prepared, are ſtuck on, 
; paper. cut, one man with a" bruſh can print a great | When they have the model of a piece of China- ware 
mber of ſheets in a day. They have tio bruſhes, one that is beſpoke, and which they cannot imitate by the 
| der than the other; they dip one a little in the ink, and wheel only, they ] make uſe of a kind of yellow fat | 
n rub the ſurface of the block with it, ſo as: to wet it | clay, which they knead very much, and then apply it to 
ther too much nor too little; for if it was too much the the model; and when the impreſſion is taken, ſeparate the 
tracers would be blotted, and if too little they would mould from the model in ſeveral pieces, which they ſuffer 
CC; ĩ˙ͥ ß — ß © When” they intend 'to. make” uſe of the 
t upon the block, and then gently paſs the other bruſh | model, they place it for ſome time near the fire; after which 
er the paper, preſſing it down a lietle that it may imbibe they fill it co what thickneſs is deſigned with the paſte pro- 

ink, which it eaſily does, as the printing · paper is not] per for making China ware, prefling it in all places with 
ded in n „„ the hand; and then place it a moment before they” e, 
The ink uſed in printing is made of lampblack, well] which Jooſens the mould by drying up the moiſture chat 
aten and expoſed to the ſun, and then ſiſted through a| united the one to the other. The ſeveral pieces thus made | 
ry fine ſieve: it is afterwards tempered with aqua+vitztill | ſeparately, are united again in the ame manner as the large | 
is of the conſiſtence of ſize, after which it is mixed with | China- veſſels; and the figure being ſuffered. to grow es. . 
iter till it is of a proper conſiſtence. Laſtly, they add to is afterwards finiſhed by tools proper for that purpoſe. 
ry ten ounces of ink about an ounce of glue, which they The labour of painting the China-ware is alſo divided 
lo lve over the fire, and mix with the lampblack and aqua- between a great number of workmen, who do every thing 

æ before they are tempered with water. by rote, aſſiſted by à very poor imagination: it is the bu- 
They print but on one fide on account of the thinneſs ſineſs of one to make the coloured Circle near the edge; 
d tranſparency of the paper; hence every leaf of a book | anothet traces the flowers, which are painted by a third. 
folded, the fold being at the edge of the book, and the It belongs to one to make rivers and mountains, another 
ening at the back, where they are bound together. They] makes birds, flies, and other animals; but the figures of 
ver their books with a neat fort of grey paſteboard, to men are commonly the worſt perform d. 
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d ſome are covered with red brocade, | on which are | of the work is performed; and then having painted and 
Id and filver flowers. This method of binding is very neat laid on the gilding, they hake it a ſecond time. | 
d convenient, but they never gild the edges, nor even > They uſe all colours in 3 China-ware; though 
H P A ee are ſeldom any brought to Europe but blue upon a 
China- ware is made of a mixture of different ſorts of | white ground, ſometimes mixed with red and gold. Some 
rth; one called pe- turtſe is white, with a greeniſh caſt, are quite red with ſinall ſpots, others entitely blue, others 
jd is found in the quarries, It is very hard, and being of a ſhining black, others marbled, and others painted with. 
oke into ſmall pieces with hammers, is put into mortars; | landſcapes,” mixed with almoſt all colours, and enlivened 
kd by the help of ſtohe-peſtles, capped with iron, is reduced | by gilding. This beautiful brittle furniture has been finely 
to à fine powder. Theſe peſtles are worked without | imitated in the Dreſden china, and in that made at Chelſea; 
ſing, either by man's labour or by the aſſiſtance of water, Bow, and at Worceſter; ſome of which, with reſpect 
the ſame manner as the hammers of paper-mills. This to the beauty of the painting, greatly exceed that made by 
dwder is caſt into a, large veſſel filled with water, and the Chineſme .. 
iſkly ſtirred with a ſtrong iron ſpatula; when, after it] The- beſt authors have agreed, that fil and ſiſk- worms 
thence they paſſed to 


s reſted a few minutes, there riſes on the ſurface a cream | came originally from China; fr 
r or five inches thick, which they take off; and pour in- | the Indians, from them to the Perſians, and from the latter 
another veſlel of water. Thus t Vagitate the water of to: the Greeks and Romans; amon whom ſilk ſtuffs, at 


e firſt veſſe] ſeveral times, conſtantly taking off what their firſt introduction, was valued at their weight in 
1 * IN SA oi 216 2 bend ; 


ims on the top, till nothing remains but che groſs part, gold.. | 
hich they take out and pound afreſh,” With reſpect o The ſilks maſt in uſe among the Chineſe are plain and 
at is put into the ſecond veſſel, they wait till it has | flowered gauzes which ate their ſummer wear; damaſks of 
rmed at the bottom a kind of paſte; and hen the water | all ſorts andicolours, ſtriped ſattins, black Nanking ſattins, 
pears chear they pour it oft gently, and caſt the paſte into | doatſe taffeties, brocades, velvets, and a great many ſorts 
rae moulds; in which it is driſge. fot which the Europeans have no name. For their gold 
Another earth uſed as a material in the eumpoſition -0f tiſſue, they do- not make uſe of fine gold thread twiſted on 
hina-ware is a kind of chalk, of a ſomewhat glutinous ſul 3 but cutting a long ſlip of gilt paper into ſmall Kips, 
hd ſoapy nature. They waſh it in rivet- water, to take | very artfally rol}: en e the ilk. " Tpeſe ſtuffs, when 
La yellow carta that ſlicks to its ſurface; and then break- freſhꝭ look very fine 3 but being ſoon tarniſhed by the air, 
g it, put it into a veſſel of water to diſſolve! after which {and ſpoiled by wet, they are unfit for garments. None 
dey prepare it in the ſame manner as the other. ] but the mandarines, and their ladies wear them; and that 
The fineſt, lighteſt, and moſt beautiful China - ware is | but-ſeldoms- © ©! 4 
ade only. by well incorporating together eight parts of Ihe Chineſe being the firſt nation that diſcovered the art 
bis laſt chalk witk two of the former; aſter which the of rearing filk-worms, and rendering their labours of ſervice | 
ſſels are turned on the wheel, that is placed on a round to mankind, a conciſe aceount of the manner in which this | | 
dard, which whitls round by means of a wheel placed is performed; and the ſilk produced in that country, can- | | 
oder it, and is turned by the foot in much the ſame man- not fail of bein - agreeable to the curious reader; and the | 
-r as our potters make mugs, bowls, and other veſſels?] more ſo, as the fil manufacture there is much greater than 


- 


me pieces of China-ware are made in moulds,” and all of | in any other country upon earth, - FA 
dem paſs through a multitude of hands, 1 5 © 509] Thefilk-worm proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than 
The great pieces of China- ware are made at twice, one a pin's head, and grows till it becomes of the fine of a 
art is lift-d upon the wheel by two or three men, in order || caterpillar, feeding all the while on mulberry-trees till it 
receive its proper ſhape ; and the other half, after it is comes to its maturity ; it then ceaſes to eat, and prepares' 
drmed and almoſt dry, is joined to it and united by the for its-diflolution, by wrapping itſelf in a kind of coffin, or © . ' 
me matter it is made of, moiſtened with water, When ſilken ball, of the ſize and ſhape of a pidgeon's egg: this 
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Which a man ſtands upright while it is drawn by a buffalo, 
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eſteemed a good omen. He alſp goes in ron. 2 
ow ſacks, 


for the moſt ſolemn ceremonies. 


f iin it * 
larly the Manner of their making Paper and {nk LEST 
priming and binding making Porcelain 
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bags, and barks are often ſeen loaded with it. 
hey at firſt ſow their grain without-order ; but it has 
no ſooner riſen to a foot, or a foot and a half high, than 
they pluck it up by the roots, and plant it in lines che- 
querwiſe. 1 1 | e 

But before the rice is tranſplanted, they level the earth 


8 


4 


and make it ſmooth :- for after 1 the land 
three or four times ſucceſſively up to the 


| the middle of the leg 
in water, they break the clods with the head of their mat- 
tocks; and, then, by the help of a wooden machine, on 
they ſmooth the earth; ſo that the plains ſeem more like 
vaſt gardens than open fielde. e 

Though the invention of the Chineſe is inferior to that 


* 


of our mechanics, their japatined works, their china-wares, 
and the filks imported from China, are a ſufficient proof of 
the ingenuity df the workmen, who are not leſs {kilful in 


ingenious performances in coral, amber, ivory, ſhells, and 
ebony ; their carved works, as well as their public build- 
ings, gates of great Cities, triumphal arches, bridges, and 


their towers, have my in them'great and noble; in 
Y 


a word, they ſucceed equally in all kinds of arts that are 
neceſſary for the common uſes and conveniencies of life. 
The Chineſe paper is made of the bark of bamboo and 
other trees; but they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark, 
which is Toft and white This is buried fifteen days in 
the mud of fome ſtanding water, waſhed clean, and then 
ſpread in a dry 'ditch, where it is covered with lime. In 
a few days it is taken odf again, waſhed, reduced into a 
kind of teat, and ſpread in the ſun to whiten and dry. 


Tt is then boiled well in a copper, and afterwards teduced: 


by a proper machine to a ſoft paſte. They then take ſome 


water in which the branches of a ſhrub named koteng has 
been ſoaked, to render it ſizy, and mix it with the matter 


of which the paper is made, taking care not to put in too 


much or too little. The Whole then appears like à thick | 


* clammy liquor, and being poured into large and deep re- 
ſervoirs, they take up with their moulds the ſurface of the. 


liquor, which almoſt inftantly becomes paper. The moulds 
or frames they make uſe of to take up this. matter are lon 


' and broad, and the dottom compoſed of threads of bamboo, 


ſo that there are ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and ſome - 
times more. Afterwards they dip every ſheet of paper into 


allum- water, whence it is called fan paper; fan in the 


Chineſe tongue ſignifying allum. The allum prevents its 
inking, and gives it an agreeable luſtre, This paper is 
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| contony and chip is the fineſt, whiteſt,-and moſtuſed: ande 


rs. the ſtudents, Who are almoſt innumerable; an int | 
| | | quantity-is,.conſumed-in private houſes; one ſide of they 


.. * | the walls, which are of plaſter, they paſte white 
fand the cieling is made of frames covered with 


feveral: ex. are ſeveral methods of making it; but that metitioned 
- | © ** | father Contanein ſcems moſt eaſy; to mduce o prafic, 


y; but obſerve that the beſt oil makes the moſt ſhining blatt 


gour it has received 


| particles. When the lampblack is thus brought into /a pat 


the top to the bottom, and begin their books where ou 


a 
block of pear- tree, with the face of the letter to the wo 
and then cuts away the wood, leaving only the characters: 


they 2 reſemble the original, and it is di 
diſtinguiſh wha 


C 
c » xv 
% GE,” 


2 of E; «3.5 l 
che worms get in it, if proper care be not taken uh 
wit... Fo & inconveniencies, "th hoy 
ſhould be often. beaten; and expoſed to the un. Mide 
the paper made of the hark of wers, there is ſome malt g 
it is not ſubject to the inconveniencies juſt mentivneg: g. 
it will — — well and as long as: 5 paper 3 
Europe. I be conſumption of paper in China [ology 


if 
that it is not ſurptiſing they make ufs of the bark of die. 
wel 


ent trees, and alſo make it of cotton; for beſules dhe pm 
digious quantity uſed in ptinting, and by the learned; an 


rooms being nothing but 


paper windows: on the teſt þ 
Paper, 


"On vatious ornaments are udraww . "2 ng | 
of little uſe: to the Chineſe, had they not at the {ame — 
invented a fort of ink fit to draw their characters upon l. 
This is what is ufually called with us Indian- ie. Then 


* 


The receipt he obtained from the Chineſe is as follows: 
Put five or fix lighted wicks into a veſſel filled with oil 


and conſequently the moſt eſteemed and the detteſt int 
Over this veſſel place at a proper: diſtance an iron tom 
in the ſhape of a funnel, to receive all the ſmoak : wha 

| enough take it off, and with a:gooſe's feats 
gently bruſh the ſoot from the inſide upon a dry and 

t of paper. The lamplack which does not fall of 
with bruſhing, and that ſticks faſt to the cover, ig courſe, 
and may be ſcraped off into adiſh, to make an ori 
fort of ink. Having thus taken off the lampblack; 'beatt 
in a'mortar, mixing with it muſſ, or ſome ſweet : cent 
water, with a thin ſize made of neats leather, to unite ii 


it is put into: neat wooden moulds made to give the prope 
forms to the ſticks of ink; and then having ſtampei upon 
them characters or figures of dragons, birds, or flo 
which are ſometimes gilt, they dry them in the ſun 95 i 


the wind. 25 Wie 5 eie enen SEEING” 
*Tis ſaid that in the city Hoei - teheou, where they me 
the moſt eſteemed ink, the makers have many ſmalf Dm 
in which they keep lighted lamps all day; and wat er 
room is diſtinguiſhed by the oil burnt in it, and conſe 
_ by the ia made from it. 28d; 
When the Chineſe write with-chis inks they make uf 
of a piece of poliſhed marble, in which are one or more hole 
proper to hold water, wherein they put one end of the ſtich 
and gently rabbing it, there is in a fe moments produced 
a fluid ink. Inſtead of a pen they uſe a hair pencil, which 
they hold in the hand not obliquely, but upright, as if tis 
paper were to be pricked. The Chineſe always write fron 


end: but their paper being very thin, it will not bear uni- 
r ni of fr, 3 
Printing, which is but in its infancy in Europe, 
Nb eas uſe in China; but the manner im hic 
it is performed is very different from ours. As we hat 
but few letters, and thoſe capable of compoſing volùties a 
all ſubjecte, and in every language, a few charactem a 
ſufficient : but the Chineſe,” Who are ſtrangers to this a 
mirable invention, are obliged to make uſe of à prodigi 
number of as they have properly no fetten but 
different marks for all the different words in their languagt 
Inſtead therefore of making uſe of types, they cut the 
characters on blocks of wood. When a perſon intends i 
print a book, he gets it fairly written on fine tranſparent 
paper: then the engraver glues each Jeaf upon 


which is done in ſo exact a manner, that, when printed al 
ifficult to 
t is printed from that which is written. 

This manner of printing is on many accounts incommo- 
dious; it neceſſarily takes up a great deal of time in engia 


ing, and, as the pages are worked off ſeparately, be | 
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- ting. a volume muſt be very ev | che pieces thus faſtened together are e e 


of wood muſt be as numerou . ges, and and poliſh the place Where they are joined with a knife, both 
py yr . will be ſufficient to fill a room. On the other [on - - or ; 75 the ame manner they apply 
J 366 a cotrecton j for, provided the leaf be engt) Men, groteſque figures, animals, idols, buſts, and the 
itten, the engraver ſaldom makes any miſtakes: beſides, | like, which are hollow; are made in moulds in three, four, 
b author is not obliged'to-print off more books than he or more pieces; after which they are joined together, and 


— 


an immediate occaſion: for, and never runs the hazard finiſhed with tools proper to trace, hollow, and poliſh the 

' printing a large impreſſion when the ſale is not abſolutely [different ſtrokes the mould had not impreſſec. 
„ „%% 81 4. and 
"They uſe no printing-preſs as we do, for the paper is'too 
oft to bear it; but when once the blocks are ready, and 
de paper, car, one man with u bruſh enn print e great fett dente of China-w: 
\umber of ſheets in a day. They have tro bruſbes, one that is beſpoke,” and which they cannot imitate by the 
ander than the other z they dip one a little in the ink, and wheel only, they | make uſe of a kind of yellow fat 
en rub the ſurface of the block with it, ſo as to wet it clay, which they knead very much; and then apply it to 
either too much nor too little; fox if ĩt was too much the the model; and hen the impreſſion is taken, ſeparate the 
baracters would be blotted, and if too little they would mould from the model in ſeveral pieces, which they ſuffer 
"ot print. Having thus inked the characters, thay lay the to dry gently. When they intend to make uſe of the 
heet upon the block, and then gently paſs the other bruſh | model, they place it for ſome time near the fire; after which 
ver the paper, preſſing it down a lietle-that it may imibibe they fill it to what thickneſs is deſigned with the paſte pro- 
he ink, which it eaſily does, as the printing - paper is not || per for making China ware, preſfing it in all places with | 
dipped in Alam, 77; % Ps EE TE en the hand and then place it a moment before th e e, f 
The ink uſed in printing is made of lampblack, well] which Jooſens the mould by drying up the moiſture chat ä 
eaten and expoſed to the ſun, and then ſifted through a| united the one to the other. The ſeveral pieces thus made 
cry fine ſieve: it is afterwards tempered with"aqua»vitz till | ſeparately, are united again in the ſame manner as the large | 
tis of the conſiſtence of ſize, after which it is mixed with | China- veſſels; and the figure being ſuffered. to grow bak; | 
vater till it is of a proper confiſtence. Laſtly, they add to | is afterwards finiſhed by tools proper for that purpoſe, 
vet) ten ounces of ink about an ounce of glue; which they | The labour of painting the China-ware is allo divided 
igolve over the fire, and mix with the lampblack and aqua- | between a great number of workmen, who do every thing 
itz before they are tempered with water.. ] rote, affiſted by a very poor imagination: it is the bu- 

They print but on one ſide on account of the thinneſs inefs of one to make the coloured circle near the edge; 
nd tranſparency of the paper hence every leaf of a book | another traces the flowers, which are- painted by a third. 
c folded, the fold being at the edge of the book, and the It belongs to one to make rivers and mountains, another 
pening at the back, where they are bound together. They makes birds, flies, and other animals; but the figures of 
over their books with a neat ſort. of grey paſteboard, tp men are commonly the worſt performed,” 
yhich they ſometimes add fine ſatin or fewered taffety; | Du Halde. ſays wt og and bake it before this part 

d ſome are covered with red brocade, | on | which are | of the work is performed; and then having painted ane 
old and filver flowers. This method of binding is very.neat | laid on the gilding, they Bake it a ſecond time, 1 85 
Id convenient, but they never gild the edges, nor even | They uſe all colours in 7 China-ware; though 

olour tliem i ani ee e Of ee there are ſeldom any brought to Europe but blue upon a 
China-ware is made of a mixture of different ſorts of | white ground, ſometimes mixed with red and gold. Some 


A te flowers and other ornaments that ſeem engraved, = 
they are formed on the china by ſtamps and moulds ; and 
relievos, ready prepared, are Ruck on. 5 | 


* 


LW hen they have the model of a piece of China-ware 


- 
” 


* 


arth; one called pe-turtſe is white, with a: greeniſ caſt, are quite red with ſmall ſpots, others entitely blue, others 


ad is found in the quarries, It is very hard, and being | of a ſhining black, others marbled, and others painted with, | | 
roke into ſmall pieces with hammers, is put into mortars; | landſcapes, mixed with almoſt all colours, and enlivened 


n * 


nd by the help of ſtone · peſtles, capped with iron, is reduced | by gilding. This beautiful brittle furniture has been finely | 

to à fine powder. Theſe. peſtles are worked without imitated in the Dreſden china, and in that made at Chelſea, 
eaſing, either by man's labour or by the aſſiſtance of water, Bow, and at Worceſter . ſome of which, with reſpect 

n the ſame manner as the hammers of paper«mills. / This to the beauty of the painting, greatly exceed that made by 
jowder is caſt into a large veſſel filled with water, and the Chineſe, + me. 
riſkly ſtirred with a ſtrong iron ſpatula; when, after it] The- beſt authors have agreed, that ſilk and filk-worms 
las reſted a few minutes, there riſes on the ſurface a cream | came originally from China; -frotti' thence they paſſed to 
ur or five inches thick, which: they take off; and pour in- | the Indians, from them to the P erſtans, and from the latter 
o another vale] of water. Thus they agitate the water off to the Greeks and Romans; among whom ſilk ſtuffs, at 
he firſt veſſeNſeveral times, conſtantly: taking off what re introduction, was valued at their weight in 
wims on the top. till nothin remains but the 4 8 art, go giqu 31 53B N21 „ 5 qu 5 * Ji” 2 Ct N 1 N 
phich they 3 Ne afreſn. W ab ek to The, ſilks maſt: in uſe among the Chineſe are plain and : 
hat is put into the ſecond veſſel, they wait till it has | flowered gauzes;\which ate their ſummer wear; damaſks of TY 
drmed at the bottom'a kind of paſte; and whenithe water all ſorts and colours, ſtriped ſattins, black Nanking ſattins, 
ppears char they pour it off gently, and caſt the paſte into coat ſe taffeties, brocades, velvets, and à great many ſorts 
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1 arge moulds, in which it is drieeeen. for which the Europeans have no name. For their gold 
h Another earth uſed as a material in the compoſition of tiſſue, they do-not make uſe of fine gold thread twiſted on 
i hina-ware is a kind of chalk, of a ſomewhat glutinous ſilk 5: but cutting a long flip- of gilt paper into ſmall flips, 
" nd ſoapy nature. They waſh it in rivet-· water, to take very artfully roll them about the 1k, - Theſe ſtuffs, when 
ir t a yellow earth that ſticks to its ſurface;:and then break - freſha look very fine ; but being ſoon tarniſhed by the air, 
i git, put it into a veſſel of water to diſſolve; after which {and ſpoiled by wet, they are unfit for garments. None 
1 hey prepare it in the ſame manner as the other: I but the mandarines, and their ladies wear them; and that 
at he fineſt, lighteſt, and moſt beautiful China-ware is] hut ſeldom. eee. ee e, ESI 
. ade only, by well incorporating together eight parts of The Chineſe being the firſt nation that diſcovered the art 
if his laſt chalk wick two of the former; aſter which the | of rearing ſilk-worms, and rendering their Jabours of ſervice 
to eſſels are turned on the wheel, that is placed on a round to mankind, a conciſe account of the manner in which this 
at dard, which whirls round by means of a wheel placed is performed, and the ſilk produced in that country, can- 
th nder it, and is turned by the foot in much the ſame man- not ſail of being-agreeable to the curious reader; and the 
6, er as our potters make mugs, - bowls, and'other-veſſels#|\more ſo, as the lk manufacture there is much greater than 
s: dme pieces of China-ware are made in moulds,” and all of in any other country upon earth. - * e 
„ en paſs through a multitude of hands. [The ſilk- worm proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than 


The great pieces of China- ware are made at twice, one a pin's head, and grows till it becomes of the ſize of a 
at is lift-d upon the wheel by two or three men, in order caterpillar, feeding all the while on mulberry- trees till it | 
o receive its proper ſhape z| and the other half, after it is comes to its maturity; it then ceaſes to eat, and prepares A 
rec! and almoſt dry, is joined to it and united by the | for its diſſolution, by wrapping itſelf in a kind of coffin, or 
me matter it is made of, moiſtened with water. When ſilken ball, of the ſize and ſhape of a pidgeon's egg: = 
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From | the worms are fed till they ste ready" to fein! aud 

its body, which is fender, of alight cheſnut colour, and perl; e, N fove-fir&sare'at'the"corneryy 1 
covered with hard ſcaly riũgs; in ſhort, it is metamorphoſed room, or ele a warming-pan is carried up aud dle 
8 (pest.reſerþles it origipal form, but it muff nor haue the leaſb game er ſmoak," Comygy 
| dried in the: ſun is eſteemed. the moſt proper fuel] f 
taken out of its ſepulchral caſe, it: will writhe on ' being, | worms like its ſmell „The women who attend ehem ng 
touched; though on opening it no ſign of an animal form be clean and neat, and zvoid eating or handling Wild in 
is to be {een with the naked eye, for nothing appears within cory, the ſmell of which is prejudictal-to the wormnis;" xn 
its ſcaly covering but a liquid ſubſtance. In this torpid | muſt be managed with great bare before their firſt'mahn 
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rooms ſhould be ſquare, and very 


To begin with the e which are laid on large ſheets 


the eggs inwards, and then hung up'again, during the 
q „„ "I e 


At the end of December, or the beginning of J anuary, 


ſtanding on one end in an earthen - veſſel. Some put them 
into a lye made of mulberry- tree aſhes, and then lay them 
ſome moments in ſnow- water, or elſe hang them up three 
nights on a mulberry- tree to receive the ſnow or rain, if 
not too violent. The deſign of this is to cheriſh the inter- 
nat engt in ee „„ 
The time of hatching them is when the leaves of the 
mulberry- trees begin to open, for they are haſtened or im- 
peded according to the different degrees of heat or cold to 
which they are expoſed. When they are ready to come 


7 


271 7 f 


forth, the eggs ſwell and become a little pointe. 
The third day before they are hatched, the rolls of paper 


# 


are taken out of the veſſel, ſtretched out, and hung up with 
the back-fides towards the ſun, till they receive a kindly: 


warmth, and then being rolled up cloſe, they are ſet upright 


in a veſſel in a warm place. This is repeated the next 


day, and the eggs change to an aſh-grey : they then put two 
ſheets together, and rolling them cloſe tie the ends. 
The third day, towards night, the ſheets are unrolled 
and ſtretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear blackiſh, 
If any worms are hatched they muſt be thrown away, for 


they would much increaſe the care and trouble of thoſe 


who attend them : they then roll three ſheets together, and 
carry them into a pretty warm place, | ſheltered from the 
ſouth wind. The next day the people taking out the rolls 
and opening them, they find them full of worms like ſmall 


black arts. The eggs not hatched within an hour after muſt 


be thrown away, as mult alſo thoſe with a flat head that are 
ſhrivelled and diſcoloured. I 1 
The apartment for the ſilł · worms ought to be on a dry 
riſing round, in a ſweet air, and free from noiſe, The 
cloſe, for the ſake of 
warmth ; the door ſhould be to the ſouth, and covered with 
a double mat, to keep out the cold yet there ſhould be a 
window on every fide, that whey At is thought neceſſary 
the air may have a free paſlage, In opening of a window 
to let in a refreſhing breeze, care muſt be taken to keep 


_ out the gnats and flies. The room mult be furniſhed with 


nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one above 


the other. On theſe they place ruſh hurdles, upon which | keep off the outward air; and becauſe they love to wot þ 


they become blackiſn, = muſt have a greater quantit 


| dry ſtraw, the flame of which muſt be all alike, is heldvit 


Every day is to them a year, and has in it the four piggy 
the morning is ſpring the middle of the day! ſumtder, g 
evening autumn, and the night winter. While the 
are kept, before they are hatohrd, they require much wil 
hen firſt hatched they want as muck heat; When Ye 
caterpillars they need a moderate heat; after the'greatng, 
ing they muſt be kept cool; when upon the decfine ty 
ſhould be warmed by degrees; and a great heat is neceſh 
when they are working their cone. 
+ "The mulberry- leaves ſhould be gathered two or threedy 
befure hand, and kept in a elean place; the firſt three in 
they give them the tendereſt leabes cut with 4 ſharp ki 
into fittle threads, without bruiſing them: At the ene 

three or four days, when they begin to turn White, h 
food muſt be increaſed,” but hot èut fo ſmall: and vie 
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leaves quite whole. AF they turn again white, and g 
with leſs appetite, they give them fewer leaves, and fon 
Kill when they grow yellow; and when they are ready 
change their ſkins they give them nothing. Every mi 
ing time they muſt be treated in the fame manner. 
To render this and what follows intelligible it is neo! 
ſary to ebſerve, that when the ſilk- worm leaves ſth l 
eggs it is perfectly black; but in a few days it aum 
whitiſh hue, or an aſh-grey; after which its coat beconid 
ſullied _ ragged, it caſts it off, and appears in a0 
habit. As it increaſes in bulk it grows whiter, but nein 
a little to green; till ceaſing to feed, and ſleeping almofh 
two dab it a ſecond time diveſts itſelf of its ſkin; andy 
pears in its third habit; when its colour, head, and wil 
form are ſo changed, that it ſeems another animal. It 
begins to eat again, and continues to do ſo for ſome di 
then changes to a bright yellow, and relapſes into it f. 
mer lethargy, at the concluſion of which it once mote q 
its covering; and having continued feeding forhie' tit 
longer, it at length renounces feaſting and all ſociety, al 
builds ite ſilken tomb tn HY 13 ner ART 
But to proceed. The worms eat equally day and fir 
the Chineſe give them on the firſt day forty-eight mak 
that is, one every half hour; the next thirty; the third 
they have ſtill leſs. As cloudy and rainy weather talt 
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away their ſtomach, juſt before their repaſt a whiſp of i 


-the worms to free them from the cold and moiſture thatꝶ 
numbs them, or elſe the blinds are taken from the Windo 
to let in the full day- ligt. 

Eating ſo often Gere their growth, on which the chit 
profit of the ſilk-worms depends. If they come to matuif 
in twenty-three'or twenty-five days, à large ſheet'of pq 
covered with worms, which at their firſt coming from tl 
eggs weighs little more than a drachm, will produce then) 
| ive ounces of ſilk; but if not till twenty-eight days, U 
then yield only twenty ounces; and if they are a'monthi 
forty days in growing, they then produce but ten. 

They muſt be kept extremely clean, and often removal 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms beloh 
ing to one hurdle muſt be divided into three, afterwai 
they muſt be placed on ſix, and fo on to the numbers 
twenty or more: for being full of humours, they muff k 
kept at a due diſtance from each other. 
Tue critical moment for removing them is when they it 
of a bright yellow and ready to ſpin; they are then ff 
into a proper apartment prepared for them to work in. I 
is a large caſe or cloſet, divided all round into partition 
each with a ſhelf; there they place the ſilk- worms, we 
afterwards range themſelves in their proper ſituations.” Th 
ought to be room for a man to go in, and to keep Af 

fire in the middle, juſt to yield a gentle heat, which ma 
the worms work more eagerly, and renders the filk mat 
tranſparent. They muſt be ſurrounded with mats 4 


ſmall diſtance; which muſt cover the top of the place, 
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FJ c at, Peking. betwetg: three an, Tour 0a 
T taken away from one 5 clock tillſthree, but the rays; hundred years ago, each of Which weigh an hundred ang 
of the ſon mult not twenty thouſand pounds. They are eleven feet wide, forty 
time covered with the R | feet round, and twelve. feet high beſides the car, which is 
5 1 Fo 5 - D 7 aa 185 n . * at. leaſt three feet in height 34; but Le Compte obſerves, - ; 
As to the manner in which; the. ſilg- worm performs [that thoſe- of Europe exceed them in iound, as much as 
this work; it at rlt ſeems to lapdar without deſign, and | they exceed the European bells in ſize; for, inſtead of iron 
forms only a kind of flue or down this is its ficſt day's clappers, they ſtrike upon them wir a large wooden bam- 
employment. On the FCC le and They ne 
| {ide of the cone or bal iat of the looſe ſilk or] great bells in all-their cities, which are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
que made the progeeding day. On the third day it is quite the hours of the night... Gone, 
hid, and the reſt df bis performance. is concealed from our | In eyery city thete are, mechanics of almoſt all forts ; 
fight. At ſengen the.cones being finiſhed. in ſeven days, | ſome work in their ſhops, others go about the ſtreets to 
the worm changes its form and becomes a chryſalis ; the be bired; but the greater part are employed in private fa: 
cones are then gathered and, laid in, beaps, but e e For inſtance, if you want a ſuit of cloaths, the | 
" ſet apart thoſe deſigned for propaga ion upon a hurdle in a taylor comes to your houſe early in the morning, and re- 
85 e amo ot ot. + hi fturng, dome Th, "the. evening. He uſes no thimkle, but 
The next care is to kill the moths in. thoſe cones which inſtead of. it ties a rag about the ball of his thumb; and 
the people would not haye bored, + The belt way of doing he generally ſows ſtanding, only leaning againſt the table 
on which his work lies. The other handicrafts alſo work 
| | | at the houſes of their cuſtomers, and all bring their tools 
every layer, and covering it, with Jarge dry leaves like thoſe | along. with them, & ven to the ſmith with his anvil ang 
of the water- lily, and cloſely; ſtopping. the mouth of the | for „ 
1s. 33 ded with a ſtool, . 


pe to make. things for common uſe. 
g the con { The barbers, with their ſhoulders ! 
ide long, White, and glittering ones, ; which; yield a very] their baſon, pot and fire, with a towel and clouts, give 
| - Gne lille, from thoſe that axe thick, dark, and of the colour] notice of their approach with a little bell; and when call- 
ol the ſkin of an onioni, which, produce a coarſer-filk. ©, | ed, very dexterouſſy on the ſpot, whether it be in the 
ig thod of raiſing. worms in the. ſpring, | ſtreet, the middle of a ſquare, at the door of a houſe, or 
any where elſe, ſhave the head, ſet the eye-brows in or- 
der, clean the ears with proper inſtruments, ſlretch out 
the arms, and rub the ſhoulders, all for, leſs than a half- 
penny, which they receive with wany thanks, and tben 
ring the bell again, in order to obtain another jobb. The 
Woe- makers go about in the ſame manner, and will either 
make ſhoes, or, for about three-pence, will ſole them ſo as 
to laſt a year or two, if the perſon does not walk much 
It will not here be improper to mention the method by 


. 


1 


than in the ſpringe#4ct docs „ „ flonn ho oar an 
When the ſilk-worms are ready to ſpin, if you lay them | I. | m the metT 
they W in a | which the Chineſe ſtock their ponds and pools with fiſh. 
piece of ſilk flat, thin, and round like a large wafer. Theſe In the month of May the country people place mats and 


1 | are not clogged with this viſcous matter which the worms hurdles acroſs the river Yang-tſe-kiang, in the province of 7 
emit when Jong incloſed, and they are as eaſy to wind as] Krang-11, leaving only room for the paſſage of the boats, 
5 the cods, without requiring to be wound in ſuch a hurry. | Theſe burdles ſtop the ſpawn, which, together with the 


water, . they convey into proper veſſels, and expoſe it to 


8 down, and then throwing the cones into a copper of warm | ſale; after which it is carried into different provinces for 
7 water, ſtir them about with ſmall twigs bound together, | the purpoſes already mentioned. 
* and cut like bruſhes ; by which means the ends of the filk | The fiſhermen, beſides nets and lines, the firſt uſed in 

1 being diſengaged catch on the twigs, and thus are drawn] their great fiſheries, and the latter in their ſmall, in ſeveral 
out, and eight, ten, or twelve of them faſtened together to] provincęs fiſh with a kind of cormorants, which they train 

i a reel, which a woman turns round, and at the. ſame time | up as hawks are taught in Europe to catch birds. Early 

h guides the threads, and ſubſtitutes new ones when any of | in the morning one may ſee on the rivers. a conſiderable 
q them breaks, till all the ſilk is wound off. number of boats, and ſeveral of theſe birds ſitting at the 
; Though the Chineſe chiefly wear filk, yet they are not | end of each, when, ata ſignal given by ſtriking the water 
1 without woolen and linen manufactures. Wool is very with an oar, they take their flight, and diſperſing over the 

t common and cheap, eſpecially in the provinces of Chan- ſi, | river, watch. their prey, and ſuddenly diving, ſeize the fiſh 

: Chen-ſi, and Se-tchuen, where they feed abundance of by the middle, and then rifing carry it to the boat. 

. ſheep ; yet the Chineſe do not make clock. That furniſh- | The fiſherman takes the bird, and holding its head down- 
ed by the. Engliſh. is highly eſteemed; but being dearer | ward, paſſes his hand along the neck, to make it diſcharge 
i than the fineſt ſilks, they buy but little of it: yet as for] the ſmall fiſh it had devoured; for they are hindered. from 

0 druggets, ſerges, and tammies, they make them very well ; | entering into the gullet by a ring put on the lower part of 


o 


the neck, which, after the fiſhing is quite over, they take 
off, and give them ſomething to eat. When the fiſh hap- 
pens to be too large for one bird, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other, one taking the head, another the tail, and bring it 
to the boat to their maſter. FFF 
They have another method of taking fiſn: for this pur- 
poſe they have long narrow boats, on each ſide of which is 
nailed a long plank, two feet broad, japanned with ver 
white ſhining varniſh, and ſlanting gently. till it t 
touches the water. In the night-time, when theſe boats are 
uſed, they turn them towards the moon, that the reflection 


may increaſe the ſplendor of the varniſn; ſo that the fiſnß, 


which are ſporting about the boats, eaſily miſtaking the 
colour of the japanned planks for that of the water, fre- 
quently leap upon them, and ſometimes into the boat. 

In ſome places the ſoldiers ſhoot the fiſh very dexter- 
ouſly with arrows, faſtened to the bow with a line of pack- 
thread; as well to prevent their being loſt, as to draw 
out the fiſh when it is ſhot. In other places, where there 


| are great numbers in the mud, men ſtand up to the waiſt . 


in water, and pierce them with a thice forked ſpear. - + 
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 To.thiſe extraordinary methods of fiſhing we ſhall 306 


the manner in which they take wild ducks, which are very 
numerous in the lakes. They leave a number of ſhells of 
large calibaſhies or gou 
they have a mind 8 
one of thife ſhells,” with holes to ſee and breathe through, 


- 


gourds floating in the water, and when 
catch the dueks, put on their heads | 


and then go nak ed into the water, or fwim deep With their 


trouble, and that 


' e — ; 8 5 n ; e 
facility of the European muſic; but that which ſurprifg | 
kim moſt was, che the miſſionary hadlearnt an att iu ſo 


Hort a time, tat had given him and his muſicians ſo much 


tecollect it at pleaſurfe. 


7 
? 


Tue emperer, (0 be more fully perſuaded; ſung fever. 
different airs; whieh Pereira pricked down in tris book alley - 


© 


| bodies, that nothing may appear above the ſurface but the | and then repeated them with great accuracy and juſtgeſs: 


calibaſh, which the ducks being accuſtomed to ſee floating, 
approach without fear; Wien the dück- hunter taking 


necks, and faſtens them to a girdle he wears for that pur- 


enriched with a prodigious collection of books were we 
to conſider the multitude of the doctors and colleges | 
- eſtabliſhed in all the cities of the empire, their obſervatories, |} 


manner. 


of their having formerly brought it to the highett perfec- | 
tion. They like the 


_ dieſes, they confider them as no better than a diſagreeable 


learn the tunes by the ear, and when theſe are played 


| ſomething in them not diſagreeable even to the ear of an 


to preferment, and that for above four thouſand years none 
but the learned have been governors of cities and provin- 


is, that they have nothing to excite their emulation; and | 
the other, that they who are able to diſtinguiſh themſelves | 
can do it only by ſtudying morality, the hiſtory and laws 


ordered his muſicians to play a Chineſe air upon their in- 


them by the feet, pulls them under the water, wrings their 


poſe; thus purſuing his-exerciſe, till he bas got as many 
as he can carry, and then returns the ſhore to diſburthen 
%%% ¾ łAf Ns CI 
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00 their Still in the Sciences. 
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„ China, handſomely built, finely adorned, and 


and conſtant application to watch the. courſe of the ſtars; 
were we farther to reflect, that learning is the only path 


ces, and have enjoyed all the offices about the court, we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that China muſt be the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned nation upon earth. Yet by a very fmall 
acquaintance with them we. ſhall ſoon be undeceived, and 
fully convinced that they are far from having brought any 
of the ſpeculative ſciences to perfection. But there are 
two principal obſtacles that hinder their progreſs ; the firſt 


of their country, a 1 | | 
this means they obtain the degree of doctor, 


and by learning to write in a polite. 
By 
and are polleſſed of honour and credit. This is ſoon | 


followed by their obtaining a government, and by their Their geometry is very 
enjoying all the convenienees of life. „ 


heir logic and rhetoric are without rules, imitation 


generally ſerving them inſtead of precept. In the firſt, | 
they are guided only by the light of reaſon, without any | 
aſſiſtance from art; and, in the laſt, are ſatisfied with 
the moſt eloquent pieces, and obſerving the ſtrokes | 
moſt likely to affect the mind. 8 | Wi 


reading 
$ 


= j 


They pretend to 
like European muſic well enough, pro- 
vided there be but one voice to accompany the ſound of 
ſeveral inſtruments; but as for the contraſt of different | 
voices, of grave and acute ſounds, ſyncopes, ſugues, and | 


confuſion; for all their ccnczrts, have no dependence on 
the variety of tones, or the difference of parts. 

They "Se no muſical notes, nor any ſign to denote the 
diverſity of tones, the raiſing and falling of the voice, and 
the reſt of the variations that conſtitute harmony, They 


- 7 - 08 


upon their inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice, they have 


VAIJ-""... 


* 


European. | | | 
Du Halde obſerves, that in the year 1679, the emperor | 
Cang-hi, who had himſelf compoſed ſome tunes, ſent for | 
Grimaldi and Pereira, two miffionaries, to play upon an 
organ and an harpficord that they had formerly preſented 
him with: he greatly admired the ſweetneſs of our Euro- 
pean airs, and ſeemed to take great pleaſure in them; then 


ſtruments, and at the ſame time played himſelf in a very 
raceful manner. | 
While the emperor's muſicians were playing, Pereira 
took his pocket-book and pricked down all the tune, and 
when they had made an end repcated it without miſſing 
one note, which ſo aſtoniſhed the emperor, that he be- 


* 


neceſſary it was for them to procure his 


much greater diameter, and made in the thickeſt 
wall a window in the form of a pyramid, the baſis of which _ 
was towards the garden, and the point towards the ſtreet: _ 
at the point they fixed a convex-glaſs, oppoſite the place 


this alſo pleaſed the emperor ſo well, that he owned the 


European muſſe to be incomparable,” and that Pereira had 


not his equal in the Whole empire. This prince aſter-. 


wards eftabliſhed an academy of muſic, and made the moſt 
{ſkilful perſons of that ſeience members of it. 


| The Chineſe have invented eight ſorts of mufieal in-. 
ſtruments, Which they imagine have the neareſt teſem 
I blante to the human voice; ſome ate of metal, like our 
bells; one has ſome reſemblance. to gur trumpet: they 
have wind inſtruments of two or three ſorts, as ffutes, and 
Isa kind of ſmall organ, which yields an agreeable bund. 
I They have alſo inſtruments with ſtrings, which ate gene- 
8 . Pots 5  _- — rally of filk, as cymbals and violins, each with only three! 
ER E we to take a view of the numerous libraries | | 


ſtrings : they have anvther' inſtrument with ſeven ſtrings, 
1 eſteemed; and not 


drums, compoſed of ſkins, ſome of which- are fo. heavy: 
that they are obliged to place them on a piece of wood. 
They are pretty well verſed in arithmetic, of Which 
their books contain the four 1 al rules, addition, 
ſubſtrackion, multipheatign, ani Aiken Vet it is not 
by calculation that they put them. in practice, for they 


the operation. This is done by an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſmall board eroſſed from the bottom to the top 
or twelve parallel rods; with a ſeparation at a ſmall dif- 


tance from one of the ſides: upon theſe rods are ſmall”. 
ivory balls that ſhip up and down; the two which are in the 


upper diviſion of each rod ſtand each for five; and five balls 
below for units. ee, e, 
In joining and ſeparating the balls why 
do with counters, but with. ſuch eaſe and 1 


* 


, 0 


by the affiſtanee of characters he could 


18 diſagreeable when played | 
upon by 2 fkilful hand: they have alſo ſeveral kinds of |. 


— 


have flothing like our figures by wich they can petformm 
by ten 


dineſs that, o 


Du Halde fays, the Europeans, with the aſſiſtance of figures, 


are not near ſo quiek as the Chineſe in caſting up the moſk 
conſiderable ſumes. i! 1:47 


their method of ſurveying is eaſy and certain. 3 
The other parts of the mathematics were unknown. to 
the Chineſe till they were viſited by the miſſionaries. The 


of them ; on the other hand, the jeſuits being ſenſible how 


* 


* 


Seele in the middle of its axis; which being turned 
towards \ahy object, painted the image within the tube to 
a great nicety. | | 1 


* 


ſee every thing that paſſed in the ſtreets and neighbouring 
places. For this purpoſe they prepared an object-olaſs 


ſuperficial-; however, they nei- 
ther want ſkill nor exactneſs in meaſuring their land, and 


The emperor, greatly pleaſed with ſuch an unuſual 
fight, deſired to have a machine placed in his garden at 
Pekin, in which, without being ſeen himfelf, he might 


emperor. Cang-hi was never weary of ſeeing and hearing 


| 55 protection, omitted 
be the inventors of muſic, and boaſt nothing capable of exciting his curioſity. a 
To give him an inſight into opties, they made him a pre- 
ſent of a ſemi- cylinder of a light wood, with a convex- _ 


of 
garden- 


where there was the greateſt concourſe of people, and zt the 


ſerve the lively images of every thing that paſſed in the 


ſtreets, a ſight that pleaſed him ext: emely; but it charm- 


ed the ladies a great deal more, ſince they could no other- 
allowing them to go out of the palace. 
optics, in the jeſuits gardens at Peking. He made upon the 


ſerved the rules of 8 nothing was ſeen in the front 
but mountains, foreſts, chaces, and other things of this 


ſtowed great encomiums upon the juſtneſs, harmony, and 


8 


baſe made a large cloſet ſhut up cloſe on all ſides and ver) 
dark. | There the emperor came with his queens to ob- 


wife be old this ſpectacle, -the cuſtoms of China not 
Grimaldi gave another ſurprifing inſtance of his ſkill in 


four walls four human figures, each of the ſame length as 
the wall, which was fifty feet. As he had perfectly ob- 


nature; but at a certain point they perceived the 6” | 
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ag} vel made and; welt propottigned., The em- 
of 4 fen r. the jeſuits Houſe with his preſence, and 
7% Jong time beheld theſe figures ' with "admiration. 
e a ue ene 

ode, were equally ſurpriſed ; but what ſfruck them 
oy t. was to ſee the figures ſo regular and exact upon 
iegelar wels, that in many places dad large windows 


eee, 6 poliſh ge with te 


| 


- 14:9, Among other things they made him a preſent 
7 formed like a priſm, iat eight ſides, which 
vein placed parallel with the horizon, preſented eight dif- 
ferent ſcenes in ſo Fvely a! manner, that they might be 
miſtaken for the objects themſelves, They gave him another 
tube, in which was a pol ygon-glaſs, —_— its different 
faces collected into one image ſeveral parts of different ob- 
jects; ſo that inſtead of a landſcape,” woods, flocks, and 
other things repreſented in 2 picture; was diſtinetiy ſeen 
an human face or ſome other figure. They likewiſe amuſed” 
the emperor with the ſhadows of a magic lanthern. 
Nor was perſpective forgotten. Three! paintings were 
ſhown in the jeſuits garden at Pekin; the mandarines 
-Aocked thither out of  curiolity to ſee them, and were 
equally ſtruck with the ſight. © They could not conceive 
how it was poſſible on'a plain cloth to repreſent porticoes, 
alleries, halls, viſtos, and roads, that ſeemed to extend 
as far as the eye could reach, and that ſo naturally that 
at the firſt ſight they were deceived. _.- | ALY 
chine, the principal parts of which were only tour knotch- 
ed wheels and an iron grapple. By the help of this ma- 
chine a child without difficulty raifed ſeveral thouſand 
weight, and ſtood firm againſt the efforts of twenty ſtrong 
men. Some pneumatic machines alſo greatly excited the 
emperor's curioſity, They cauſed a'way gon to be made of 
light wood, about two feet long, in the middle of which 
they placed a veſſel full of Jive coals, and upon it an 
zolipile, the wind of which came through a little pipe up- 
on a kind of wheel made like the fails of a wind-mill. 
This ſmall wheel turned another, and by that means ſet 
the waggon in motion for two hours together. The fame 
contrivance was likewiſe fixed to a little ſhip with four 
wheels: the æolipile was hid under the deck, and the wind 
proceeding out of two ſmall pipes filled the fails, and made 
| the ſhip wheel about a long time; the artifice being con- 


or like that which water makes about a veſſel. | 

In ſhort, they preſented the emperor reptating-watches, 
clocks with chimes, barometers, and thermometers, which 
were ſent them for that purpoſe by ſeveral European prin- 
ces, All theſe different inventions, till then unknown to 
the Chineſe, ſomewhat lowered their riatural pride, and 
ſo far raiſed their opinion of foreigners, that they began. to 
look upon the Europeans as their maſters 

It ought not however ts be omitted, that no nation 
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cealed, nothing was heard but a noiſe like a blaſt of wind, | gre! ps, | 
| They ſuppoſe that the body in its muſcles, veins, and 


whois & profeſſed' enemy to the ſun and moon, and ready 
at all times to eat them up. They therefore no ſooner 


perceive an eclipſe, than they make a terrible nbiſe with 


their drums and braſd kettles, till the monſter being 


frighted, lets*go his prey. Even the chief manJarines faſt 
on their knees: in a court of the palace, and frequently 


bow towards the ſun, ſtriking the ground with their fore- 


heads, to expreſs tlieir pity. tor that orb, or rather to beg 


„l forts; and glaſſes for diminiſhing, magnifying, and | of the dragon not to deprive the world of its light. 2 
of all forts, and 8. - "'Fhus though the ſearned are Tree from this vulgar error, 
and are perfuaded that eclifſes are owing to natural cauſes; _ 


yet, ſrom the prevalence of cuſtom, they continue theſe 
ridiculous ceremonies,” which are practiſed in the ſame 
manner in all parts of the empire, „ 

The Chineſe aſtronomers every year compoſe a calendar, 
or almaiiac, at the head of which is the emperor's edict, 
by which all are forbid, under. pain of death, to uſeor to pub- 
lim any other calendar; and of this work ſeveral millions of 
copies are annually ſold. „„ 


The Chineſe year begins from the conjunction of the 


ſun and moon, or from the neweſt new moon to the ff- 


lign which the ſun enters about the tenth of January, and 
ſtays there till the ſame day in February: from this point 
their ſpring begins; the fifteenth degree of Taurus is the 
point that determines the beginning of their ſummer; the 


fifteenth of Leo, their autumn; and the fifteenth of Scorpio, : 


their winter. 


lunations with the courſe of the ſun. They, like us, 
divide the weeks according to the order of the planets, to 
each of which they aſſign four conſtellations, in ſuch a 


manner, that after the twenty-eight, which ſucceed each 


other by ſeven and ſeven, they return to the firſt. | 
Their day, like ours, begins at midnight, and ends at 


the mid-night following; but they are only divided into 
twelve equal hours, each of which contains two of thoſe 


* The Chineſe have not neglected the art of medicine | 
they applied themſelves to it from the eſtabliſhment of the 
empire, and have many authors who treat of that ſubject 5 


but as they have little ſkill in natural philoſophy, and par- 
tieularly in anatomy, they have not made the ſame pro- 
greſs as our European phyſicians. 


arteries, reſembles a kind of lute, of a muſical inſtru- 


ment, whoſe ſtrings have various ſounds, according as they . 


are braced ; that all theſe have a certain kind of tempe- 
rament proper to themſelves by reaſon of their figure, ſitu- 
ation, and various uſes; ard thus the different pulſes are 
marks by which they can infallibly judge of their diſpo- 
ſition, in the ſame manner as a ſtring by the different degree 


of tenfton, or its being touched in one place or ariothe:, in 


whatever has applied more conſtantly to aſtronomy than 
the Chineſe, who have made obſervations in all ages, and 


heavens night and day; and this has been one of the prin- 
cipal employments of the learned. Hence they have an 
account of an eclipſe two thouſand one hundred 'and fifty-= 
hve years before the birth of Chriſt: and Gaubil obſerves, 
that ſrom above an hundred and twenty years before the ſame 
ra, they have given the number and extent of their con- 
ſtellations, what ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, 
| the declination of the ſtars, the diſtance of the tropics and 
the two poles. He adds, they were acquainted with the 
un and moon from weſt to eaſt, and Jike- 


motion of th 


Wiſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, though they did not de- 
termine the motion of the latter till 


mers, when he was in China, were very unfkilful, and 


took little care to improve that ſcience; for provided their 


changes that happen in the ſky: but if an eclipſe or comet 
appears, they dare not be ſo negligent. 


Ject, as thoſe who are me ignorant and illiterate, They 


| from the earlieſt times have appointed perſons to watch the | 


a manner more ſtrong or more gentle, ſhews if it be too 


loofe or too much extended. 


” 


cauſe of the diſeaſe, and in what part of the body it reſides; 
indeed, all their fkilful phyſtcians by this means diic »ver 
pretty exactly the ſymptoms of diſtempers; and it is chi:fly 
this that has rendered the Chineſe phyſicians ſo famous, 
When they attend a fick perſon they lay his arm up- 
on a pillow, and then they place their four fingers upon 
the artery, ſometimes hard and ſometimes gently ; g's 
take time to examine the beating, and diſtinguiſh the. dif- 
ferences according as che motion is more or leſs quick, full 
or flender, uniform or irregular ; which they obſerve with 
the utmoſt attention, and afterwards, without aſking the 


that is affected. Phey alſo tell when be ſhall obtain eaſe, 


and when the diſtemper will leave him. Indeed, the know- 
falary was paid, they were in no great trouble about the ledge of the Chineſe phyficians in this reſpect, is very ex- 


traordinary and furpriſing. 8 88 | 5 
Some phyſicians when they viſit the ſick bring in their 


Though the Chineſe aſtronomy is of an antienter date chair, or by their ſervant who follows them, a cheſt of 
than that of any other nation in the world; yet the ſame various drawers, which are ſeparated into forty ſmall com- 
author obſerves, that they reaſon as abſurdly on this ſub-| partments well furniſhed with roots and ſimples, which 
| they adminiſter according to the nature of the diſeaſe : 
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teenth day of Aquarius, which, according to us, is the 


In explaining ſtatics they ſhowed the empetot a ma- They hade twelve lunar months, among which ſome 
| conſiſt of twenty-nine days and ſome of thirty; and every 


five years they have an intercalary month to adjuſt the 


By the beating of the pulſe they pretend to knaw the 


our hundred years patient, tell him where his pain lies, whether in the head, 


after Chriſt, But Le Compte obſerves, that the aftrono- | ſtomach, or belly; or whether it be the liver or ſpleen 
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theſe are cithet, ſudoriſic, or ſerve to purify the blood and are ſurrounded with walls and good ditches, with A0 


rs,” to diſpel vapours}. to ſtop fluxes, to ſtrengthen 


humou n 


the ſtomach, or are gently purgati we Fl 
Others carry no cheſt, but give a preſcription, and leave 


the ſick at liberty to take them of him, or to buy. them of 
the druggiſts, Who are to be net with in almoſt every 
city. Some are above diſpenſing medicines, and theſe re, 
; .quire more for their viſits. © 3 41 & g N e wy n 
"The Chineſe phyſicians, after having made uſe of ſimple. 
decoctions and | 


þ 


N 


ored health, depend very much upon 
their cordials to extirpate the very root of the diſeaſe; they 
have theſe of all ſorts, generally compe ſed of herbs, leaves, 
fruit, dried ſeeds, and roots. Varietyof ſimples-are fold in 
every city of the empire; one province borrows from another 
what it has not itſelf, and there are fairs, where nothing; 


* 


but medicines are ſold. 4 "ay | 7 i ee - Rag nag oh 1 
The phyſicians allow water to their patients, but order. 


it to be boiled. They generally forbid all other food, and 
if the ſick perſon is extremely hungry, they allow him to 
take but very little; for they imagine that, while the body 
is indiſpoſed, the ſtomach is unfit to perform its functions, 
and that the digeſtion made in this condition is always per- 
nicious. FC y1 N 


* 
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Of their. public Buildings, particularly the. great Wall, which 


divides Tartary from China; thePagodsor Temples; the China 
Toer; the Triumphal Arches, the Bridges, and Roads. © 


TVHE. celebrated great wall, which divides China from 
I © Tartary, excels all the fortifications attempted by 
the antients, it being fifteen hundred miles long, and con- 
tinued through three great provinces. It is ſtrengthened by 
towers, in the ſame manner as the walls of the cities: 
the gates are ſortified on the ſide of China with large forts, 
and where the paſſes might be more eaſily forced, they have 
raiſed two or three bylwarks behind each other, that each 
may afford a mutual defen „ TL. 
As China is divided from Tartary by a chain of moun- 
| tains, the wall has been carried over them. It begins at a 
large bulwark of ſtone, raiſed in the ſea to the eaſt of Pe- 
kin, and almoſt in the ſame latitude, it being in forty de- 
grees two minutes. It is built like the walls of the com- 
mon cities of the empire, but much wider, and conſiſts 
chiefly of brick, bound with ſuch ſtrong mortar, that, tho? 
it has laſted ſeveral centuries, it is {till pretty entire: it is 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and ſo broad, that 
five or ſix horſemen may travel a- breaſt with eaſe. Some 
parts of the wall are, however, only of earth, which is in 
particular places caſed on the qutſide. This wall was 
raiſed above eighteen hundred years ago by the'emperor 
Chihohamti, to prevent the incurſions of the neighbour- 
ing Tartars, and, as Le Compte obſerves, was one of the 
greateſt and maddeſt undertakings ever known; for though 
it was prudent to guard the eaſieſt avenues, nothing, he 
adds, could be more ridiculous than for them to carry their: 
wall to the top of ſome precipices, which the birds can 
ſcarce reach with their wings, and which it is impoſſible 
the Tartarian horſe ſhould aſcend. If they fancied that 
an army might have clambered up thither, how could they 
imagine that ſo low a wall could be any defence? As for 
my part, he continues, I admire how the materials were 
conveyed thither. This was not done without a vaſt ex- 
pence, and-the loſs of more men than could have periſhed 
by the greateſt fury of their enemies. It is ſaid that, dur- 
ing the reigns of the Chineſe emperors, this wall was guard- 
cd by a million of ſoldiers ; but as that part of Tartary 
now belongs to China, they are content with manning well 
the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified parts of it. | 
Among the fortreſſes of the kingdom there are about 
one thouſand of the firſt rate, the reſt ſcarcely deſerve the 
name. The cities are divided into three claſſes; of the 
Arſt thee are above one hundred and fixty, of the ſecond 
two hundred and ſeventy, and of the third above twelve 
hundred, beſides near three hundred walled cities, which 
they omit in this calculation as not worth obſerving, tho 
moſt of them are trading places, well inhabited. The vil- 
lages are numberleſs, 3 thoſe of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces; and in thoſe of Chanſi and Chenſi moſt of them 
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gates, which. the country people ſhut at.nigh 


| cipal 


the Chineſe eſteem very ornamental. Indeed, ſuch a med- 
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in the day-time;. to protect them from, robhers 0 
the ſoldiers, who, in ſpite of their offers, would iel. 
72 1... 
Among dee nile Ng? moſt worthy of. oetice, e bügtt 
not to omit their pagods, or temples, erected by the ſub; 
ſtition of the princes-and people to their fabu lous eite 1 
ry; gement , malt Seeber 
are built on barten mountains, to Which the 510 15 
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the temple of Gratitude, which is erected. on a maſlive ba. 
ſis - built with bricks, and ſurrounded. with rails of yaps- 
liſhed marble. The aſcent to it is by a ſtair- caſe of ten or 
twelve ſteps, which lead to the hall. This room, which 
ſerves for the temple, is a hundred feet high, and fands 
on a ſmall marble baſis, that projects two feet all round, 


* 
” F & 1 - 


beyond the reſt of the wall. The front is adorned. with + 
allery, and ſeyeral pillars; the roofs, which in China are 


generally two, one next the top of the wall, and à bar 
rower over that, are covered with green ſhining 5 1 
and on the inſide the cieling is painted, and formed of I. 
tle pieces differently wrought one within the other, Which 


ley of beams, joiſts, rafters, and pinions, appear extremely 
ſingular and ſurprizing to an European, Who naturally. 
thinks that ſuch a work muſt be very expenſive ; but, ig 
reality, all this proceeds from the ignorance of the work- 
men, who are unacquainted with the noble, ſimplicity 
which renders our buildings at once ſolid and beautiful, 
The hall receives no light but through the doors, of which 
there are three very large ones on the eaſt fide, that open 


into the China-tower, 4 35 12 (rho. 5 tk 
This laſt ſtructure makes a part of the above temple, and! 
is of an octagon figure, about forty feet wide, ſo that each 
ſide is about fiſteen feet in length. A wall of the ſans 
form is built round it, at the 8 pM of two fathoms and 
a half, and being of a moderate height, ſupports a roof c0- 
vered with ſhining tiles, that ſeems to proceed from the 
tower, and forms underneath à pretty kind of gallery, 
The tower is nine ſtories high, each adorned with a got, 
nice three feet above the windows, and adorned with a 100 
like that of the gallery, except its not projecting ſo far, and 
theſe, like the tower, decreaſe in breadth as they increale. 
in height. The outſide of this ſtructure · is encruſted wil 
a coarſe china-ware, which has, in a great meaſure, retail 
ed its beauty, though the tower has been erected between 
three and four hundred years. The ftair-caſe, which is d 

the inſide, is narrow, and the ſteps very high. Each ſtolf 
has a room with a painted cieling, and in the walls of itt 
upper rooms are ſeveral ſmall niches, with gilt idols 
relievo, forming a pretty kind of inlaid work. The Wi 
floor is moſt lofty ; but the reſt are all of an equal height. 
and on the top of the work is a thick role, that ftandsup® 
the floor of the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than chi 
feet above the roof. A kind of ſpiral line like a fcie 
winds round at ſeveral feet diſtan:e from the pole, and ® 
the top is placed a golden ball, of an extraordinary mag 
tude, The height of the whole tower, from the grow 

to the ball, is above two hundred fect, „ 
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ſtones, 


* -theſe are not very thie towards the top mot 

, trong, but they anfwer the purpoſe, 2s n Hr the are ever 

y ſed in China, and the porters re Who eatr ry bales of goqds paſs 

. yer theſe dridges by the help of fairs. each tide, with | 

j eps about three 3 ze of the thave three 
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| | The bridges built our the bre 2 Ws Fü 
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A bridge to b e e 1 


as one of the fineſt ever ſeen, till a x 

own by a fudden ee It 8 
narble, ſupported by ſerenty finall' piffas nie 
arated by pannels of fine marble, on, which. were | 
ae. foliages, birds, and rer forts of . A 2 
e caſt end were two marble pedeſtaly, 158 on each 97 
n which were two lions of extraordinary ene, Ye 
er which were ſeyeral others of ' a fmallet ſize. At thi 
eſt end, on two other marble peleſtals, ſtood the figures 
f two children well executed. 

Where bridges could not 'be baile of gone, ey have 
ontrived other methods. The famous iron bridge, as it 


rv 1 es, 


4 wh 
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teach fide of the banks af the Panho, a torrent not very 
ide, 8 exceeding deep, they have built a great 
zate, between two ton piers that are fix or feven feet 
road,” and ſeventeen. or eighteen high. From each of the 
pers on the eaſt fide hang four chains by large rings, which 
re faſtened to the piers on the weſtern ide, and there 
inked together by ſmall chains, which give it the appear- 
Nee of net-work; with great meſhes, On this they have 
aid thick planks, faſtened together; but as they do not 
each within ſome paces of the gate, on account of the 
ending of the chains, particularly when they are loaded, 
ey have ſupplied that defect by a floor, ſupported by 
rackets, On the ſides of the planks they have fet up lit- 
e wooden pilaſters, which ſuſtain a ſmalt roof of the 
ime materials, the ends of which reft on the piers. 
The Chineſe have made other bridges in imitation of 
is, and in particular they have two or three ſupported 
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called, is the work of a Chinefe general in former times. g 
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| above it, in which they depof 

oh. 1 ; © almoſt all the houſes are cover- 

of with thick e tiles, I bey place the convex * 
Jean, 8. 4 ie Chis where the tiles join, 

im 1 contrary poſition. The ſpars 401 

they þ hay ei- 


1 | aying> on 'othe 
oiſts ate either round or, or ay) upon Get 
1185 s chat are large, uare, and flat, or elſe pieces of 
laſtered over. When it 18 
bo took tiles, and, if they can afford it 
i their walls, uſe unburnt bricks 
d Ky burnt bricks, In ſome 
laces” they are made w ered clay; and in others 
of nothing but hurdles, covered v ich lime and earth. 1 
the walls of the houſes df perfons of dfſtinction * 
ground bricks bandfomely Kees, or imprefſed wil 
res in relievo. In fome provinces «hs houſes of "ihe 
vi lages are made with earth, and the roof thatched wi | 
reeds, and ſo obtuſe that they ſeem G . 
The houfes of the wealthy are much inferior to ors, 
for, beſides the poorneis of the architeQure, they do not 
One principal reafon is; their 
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ceiving na viſits in the inner part of the Pute; but on 
in a Ka of divan appointed for ceremonies i this is a bay- 


rigs e or open, that has no o er ornament be- 
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ments in apartments frarce 12 ken by 2 rs: 
have, therefore, neither tape ſtry hayg nes + Jooking 
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apartments of the empefors or princes of the 13505 Fhelr 
beds, which are their principal ornaments. are never ſeen 
by ſtrangers; ſo that all their magnificence may he fe- 
| duced to cabinets, tables, varniſhed fereeny, fome pie- 

] tures, and feveral pieces of white ſattin, upon which Yo $i 
written, in large characters, fentences of maxality, 

theft are hung in different parts of the chambers. Fete 


of china- ware are both the common moveables and S 


if mly by thick ropes; but thoſe bridges, though ſmall, ate 

i ottering and inſecure, 

0 la the province of Se-tchuen, they have faſtened woaden 

ji oles into the rocks of the mountains, and on thoſe have 

pi aid thick planks, and thus formed a kind of bridges, or 

; ather roads hanging. over the vallies ; but theie N 
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ments of every houſe; for the * 2 ſide-boards, and 
| the 
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There are a great number of painte 


” 
* 


"have likewiſe large flower- pots of it, jars, and other veſſe 
N for holding liquids. The pictures with which they adorn where you paſs to the gate i 
© their. apartments have nothing worthy, of notice, but the an ced Vit, t 
DPtigbtneſs of the colours; for Dey are ignorant beth of | a ſecond tower: which, commands the city, And-hag 
| ſitions of lights and ſhades. ak te 
y | who repreſent on 
| the chamber walls an order of architecture, withou the | 
leaſt ſymmetcy; they form bands or fillets round the] excellent,mortar,... The ditch is dry, but very brag 
| Yaoms;' at the tap and bottom, and between them columns P e 
at an equal diſtange,. They frequently hang up the pie- 


JJC SFSTEMAOS 
ine very kitchen, is filled with them. Of this: ware. is parade, ſurrunded | 
y;| and breadth, to that which inglg 
Parade you enter, not at the fro 


made the veſſels out of which n they eat and drink 3 th. 


peripedive, and the proper diſp 


tures of their anceſtors, and ſometimes; pieces of ſattin, on 


which are painted flowers, fowls, mountains, and palaces. 


The rooms are alſo ſometimes. adorned with filk lanterns... 
Though you are not permitted to enter, the bed-cham- 


taffaty curtains, ęmbroidered with flowers, trecs, and 
birds, in. geld and ſilk. Others: have curtains. of the fineſt |: 


* 


gauze, which is ſuffcient to, admit the air, and yet is fe 
cloſe; enough to defend them againſt. the flies and 


which are here in tolerable in the night. In winter the 
make uſe of coarſe ſattin, embroidered. with dragons an 
other figures, and the counterpane is in the ſame taſte. 


They do not uſe feather- beds, but their cotton quilts are 


very thick: their bedſteads are of joiners work, adorned 


with carved figures, ſome of which are very handſome. | 
Moſt of the cities of China reſemble each other ſo 


with houſes on each fide, that have only a ground- floor, 


- 
. 


n „„ n n 
Pekin, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 


the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in the 
| 40th degree of north latitude, in à very fertile plain, 26 


leagues diſtant from the great wall. Its neighbourhood 


to the ſea on the eaſt, and the great canal on the ſouth, 


afford it a communication with ſeveral fine provinces, from 


which it draws.great part of its ſubſiſtence. It is an oblong 


ſquare, and is divided into two cities: that which contains 


1 s: tha 
emperors qajien is. called; the Tartar: clty, hoop 


the houſes were given to the Tartars when the preſent fa- 


mily came to the throne; and they refuſing to ſuffer the 
Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to live without the walls, 
where they in a ſhort time built a new city; which, by 


being Jing. the other, renders the whole of an irre- 


gular form, fix leagues in compaſs. | 
The walls and gates of Pekin are of a ſurpriſing height, 
ſo that they hide the whole city; and are ſo broad, that 
centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are 
flopes within the city of conſiderable length, by which 
horſemen-may aſcend the walls; and in ſeveral places there 
are houſes built for the guard. Upon theſe walls towers 
are erected within bow-ſhot of each other; and, at proper 
diſtances there is placed one of an extraordinary height, in 
which may be ftationed a ſmall body of reſerve. The gates 
are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all 
their beauty conſiſting in their prodigious height, which 


| at a diſtance gives them a noble appearance. Theſe are 


nine in number; all are well arched, and ſupport very large 
pavilions nine ſtories high, each ſtory having openings 
either of windows or port-holes; and on the loweſt ſtory 
is a large hall, where the officers and ſoldiers retire who 
come off the guard. Before each gate is an open ſpace of 


about three hundred and ſixty feet, which ſerves for a 
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 ſemj-cixgular wall, .etpualiin hay 
bs GitF and fpwy 


nt, but at the jp ide vg 


ding through it, turn to the tight, and come! 


d proce 


like the former; but the gate, way is ſo long that; ay 
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dark in the middle. The arches of the gates geh 
marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cementeg by 


deep; and the city is as regularly defended by;a ſize, 
1 9 'YY + Hh, 2 aan nx 
ie if the. people. were under gbe concwual dj g 
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Mot of the fireets are built in a; direct line, thei, 
are about one hundred and twenty feet broad, and a le. 
in length. The ſhops where they ſell ſilks and Chin 
r eh tate.up the whole firect, and afordamy 


from each other, ate gathered about fortune-tellers, pla 
at cups and balls, ballad fingers, or to hear a fellom iet 


| > Which they haue vy 


of oiling to. give it a greater juſtre. There is, indeed. 
zt by the multitude of horſes, that the ci 


the houſes and | 
notwithſtanding. all their care, their goods are full gf i 


tinually Ain ud the ſtreets, but ſtill, there is ſo much 
l udicial both to health and cleanlineſ 
Of all the buildings in this great city the moſt rematk 


courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived. „ 
The inner palace contains nine courts built in one linz 
without mentioning the wings which contain the kitchens 
ſtables, and other offices. The arches through which, you 
be to the other are of marble, and over each h 
arge ſquare building, in akind of Gothic taſte, for therimben 
of the roof projecting from the wall are formed by»atht 
pieces of wood into a kind of cornice, that has a prett 
appearance at a diſtance, The ſides of each court are join. 
ed by ſmaller apartments or gelleries; but on comiag u. 
the emperor's lodgings, the porticoes, ſupported, by ſtatel 
pillars, the gilt roofs, the carved work, varniſh, ildiag 
and painting of the halls, the marble ſteps by Which zen 
aſcend to them, and more particularly the great nub 
of different pieces of architecture of which they conlilh 
appear extremely ſplendid. The whole is. covered will 
ſhining tiles of ſuch a beautiful yellow, that at a diſtanct 
they ſeem as bright as if they were gilt. Another,rooh, A 
ſplendid as the former, ſprings from the wall and range 
round the buildings, ſupported by a multitude of beam, 
joiſts, and ſpars, japanned with gold flowers on à gi® 
ground, The terraces on which the apartments are pull 
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-» te40;givewbebilanioinef gramtievie; they are fifteen ] he ſound that it was of a form inclining to an oval, diyid. 

et highs caſed with White marble, and adornad wi | ed. with, Jittle-exad | ſe, and the hole work very £coarle, 1 

d nieden des bb prett) good workgnanſhip, pam only at the] The Chineſe would: never have been perſuaded, to, ne 
plared on ench: ſides; and in the middle and corners theſe old inftruments, and make uſe gf thoſeſ ſet up by he _ 


| e 1 ; 
o per- expreſs, orders of the emperor; for they arg more, fond. of 


the front; but the aſcent in the middle „ ſlope prieſt, which, are infinitely ſuperior to them 
lc matbley/ with neither ſteps not landing place. No orders of the for tl 

bn is pefmitted to paſs this Way into the apartments; the | the , moſt, defective pieces of antiquity, than « 
mpetor alone is curried through: in dis covered chair, on 57 improvements. 


ee, v e WITT 1297 ut to return tothe deſcription of Pekin in: general 
ö be hall appointed: for ceremonies has on the platform All the riches and merchandize of the empire are continu- 
large brazen veſſels, in which perfumes are burnt ally pouring into this city. It is, uſual to be carried in 


= N 
. 


8 lt dragons. The pillars: that ſupport. the roof ate at the | crowds. of people, the owner often leads his beaſt by the 

| ottoh-6:0r-7 feet in: cireumicrence, incruſted with a kind-| bridle, in order to make, way. Theſe people know exactly 
— F. paſte, and, japanned red: The pavement is in -part | the ſtreet and houſe where every conſiderable, perſon lives: 
Yea overed with an ordinary ſort of. carpets, in imitation of there is alſo, a book which gives an account of the place 
ae or Turey; but tie walls are deſtitute of all-orna- | bf reſidence of every one who has a public employment. 
ty ents; they ate well whitened, but have neither tapeſtry, | | | All, the great ſtreets, which are drawn by a line from one 
rg zintings; looking-glaſſes}; nor ſconces. In the middle gate to another, have ſeveral guards both for day and night; 
the, f this room is a throne, under a lofty alcoye, very neat, the ſoldiers walk with their ſwords by their ſides and whips 
1 t neither dich nor magniſeent. - There are other leſſer in their hands, in order to chaſtiſe thoſe who raiſe any diſ- 
ol alls, cncealed by the farmer; one of them is a pretty | turbance; and they have power to take into cuſtody whom- 

1. irculan room, with windows all round, and is adorned ever they find quarrelling. CCC | | 
a ith japanned work of various colours; the other is of an | | The little ſtreets, which extend into the greater, have 5 
boy blong form 5-6 blond oft at 3 8 to at dr lic" ates in the manner of a lattice, which do not prevent ſee 

: On viewing theſe buildings the different pieces of archi- | ing. all that paſs along; they. are gyarded by the ſoldiers 
ws ure dazzle the eyes of the beholder, but the imperfect | placed over againſt them in the great ſtreet ; and there are 
1 otion the Chineſe have, entertained-. of all the arts, is others on duty in the middle of moſt of thoſe ſmall ſtreets. 
5 dewn by the | moſt; atipaytonable. faults, The ornaments | The lattice-gates are ſhut at night by the guard, and are 
* re not only irregular and puerile, but the apartments are | ſeldom opened except to perſons who are well known; who 
ſea | Reps fo, want that connection which forms the | carry a lanthern in their hand, and are able to give a good 

1 eauty and convenience of the European palaces, and can | account of the motives of their appearing in the ſtreets, as 
by that they were going to fetch, a phyſician, or the like. 


irds; large enough to hold lambeaux. This hall is about 
ne hundred and thirty: feet in length, and almoſt ſquare ; 
he ceiling is catved, japanned green, and adorned with | 


ot fail of diſguſting all:who. have the; leaſt. ill in archi- 


% * 


— * 


a whole day; and, as all the ſtreets; are, filled by great 


* 


At the firſt ſtroke given by the watch on à great bell, a 
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her The guards at the gates and the avenues have no other | ſoldier or two comes and goes from one guard. to the other, 
ily} rns but their ſcymitars. The Whole palace was formerly | and as they walk along continually Play on a ſort of rattle; 

ol habited by eunuchs, whoſe power and inſolence at length | the. guard muſt alſo anſwer every call of the; centinel om 
ſe rew to ſuch, a height, that they became, inſupportable to | duty. The governor himſelf is obliged ſometimes to walk 
7 e princes of the empire 3 but the laſt empexors deſcended | round, the town, when his preſence is leaſt expected; and 

bh om Tartary have ſo humbled them, that the youngeſt are | alſo the officers who keep guard on the walls, where they 

4 liged; to ſerve as pages, while the taſk of the others is to | beat the hour on large drums of braſs, and ſend ſubalterns 

it ep the rooms and, keep them clean; and for the leaſt | to examine the quarters that belong to their reſpeftive 
1 ult they are ſeverely puniſhe dq. 1, |* ; | gates: the leaſt neglect is puniſhed. the de, and the. - 
K The emperor's houſe is the only one in Pekin that de- OUICET is broke. . e, , „ 

11 erves the name of 3333 others are extremely | This exact diſcipline, which prevents all nocturnal aſ- 
> ean, and none of, thoſe of the grandees exceed one ſtory | ſemblies, is expenſive. to the emperor, for a great number 

. ig; howeyer, the many rooms for themſelves and their | of ſoldiers are kept intirely to take care of the cities ; they 

k ervants' make ſome amends, for, their want of magnificence. are all foot, — have large pay. Beſides their watching 

Ks he Chineſe nobility, like thoſe of other nations, are | night and day, it is their duty to ſee that every perſon 

. ond of making a ſplendid appearance; but, with reſpect | cleans the ſtreet before his door; that it is ſwept every 

id d their houſes, they are curbed by the cuſtoms of their | day, and in dry weather watered morning and night; and 
(F pontry. -; Le Compte obſerves, that while he was at | that the dirt be taken away after rain. The Rtreets being 

1 [<Kin, one of the principal mandarines cauſed a houſe to | very wide, one of their chief employments is to labour at 


f | 
: ent than the reſt ; for this ſuppoſed crime he was accuſed | of paſſengers : after they have taken up the dirt, they level 
efore the emperor; when, being afraid of the conſequence, | the ground; for the city is not paveee. 
0 e pulled it down while the affair was under examination. 1 preſerve order in the cities, they are divided into 
, Among the moſt remarkable buildings is the imperial | wards, each of which has a principal, who takes care of 
blervatory, of which ſome. of the miſſionaries have been | a certain number of | houſes, and is anſwerable for every 
I &tremely laviſh in their praiſes. Le Compte ſays he con- | thing that happens within his diſtrict; and if any tumult 
; eived an high idea from their deſcriptions, of this famous ſhould be raiſed, and the mandarine not be immediately 
f lace, but Was much diſappointed on ſeeing it. In going | informed of it, he would be ſeverely puniſhed. | 
o it he and his friends entered a court of moderate extent, Maſters of families are equally reſponſible for the con- 
| pacre they were ſhewn the dwelling-houſe of thoſe who | duct of their children and ſervants, and perſons in auto 
, ave the care of the obſervatory; then aſcending a narrow | 1ity are eſteemed guilty when thoſe who ſhould pay them 
| ar-caſe, they reached the top of a ſquare tower, joined | obedience and reſpect have committed a crime; even the 
| n the inſides to the walls of Pekin, and raiſed ten or | very neighbours themſelves are obliged to lend their mutual 
welve feet above the bulwarks. Upon this platform the | aſſiſtance, whenever any misfortune happens, or any crime 
+ aſtronomers had placed their inſtruments, which, | is committee. 1 5 = 
10ugh but few, took up the whole ſpace; but Father Ver- If a quarrel happens among the populace, and they come 
leſt, having thought them uſeleſs, had prevailed on the em- to blows, they take care to ſhed no blood; and therefore 
eror to pull them down, and to have new ones ſet up of his | if they chance to have any weapon of ſteel in their hands, 
v2 dcontriving: the old ones were therefore in a- hall they lay it aſide, and uſe only their fiſts. They frequently © 
2 


e erected for himſelf, that was more lofty and magnifi- 


cac the tower, buried in duſt and oblivion, Le Compte 
them through a window ſecured with iron bars, and 
7 appeared large and well caſt; he had, however, an 
ks of examining more narrowly a celeſtial globe, 

about three feet diameter, left in a bye court; when 


j 


keeping the middle of the ſtreets clean, for the convenience 


put an end to their conteſts by complaining to the man- 

darine, who fitting in his chair of ſtate, ſurrounded by his 

inferior officers, coolly hears both parties plead their cauſe; 

after which he ſentences the culpable perſon to be. baſti- 

nadoed in his preſence, and ſometimes both _ 
15 . There 


Lore it large | : * | | | | d 2 mY 449" : 

ring any cereinony a and alte candleſticks, in the ſhape of | chair, or more commonly. to ride through the ſtreets, ang 
1% dh chairs and _hackney- horſes are eaſily, procured. : For a 

ſhilling ar fifteen - Rog ay hire a horſe.or mule for 
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oe Cn but 4 they nora co 
ey are nos permitted de 5 i bin 
HA ones thi Inhabit ate öf # —— IRS. . 
vera of them lodge together, ede \vider the medtge. 
ment of a man, who is anſwerable iy diforger” they | 
afl occaffon: yet, notwithſtanding hl, ud women are 
Farce] tolerated; for” ſane governors of ens I Ne 
ny it them to live within their diſtrict. | 
nent 5 is 


A {bod gust is always kept at the gates 
who extnine all paſſengers that enter in; 
fingufarity' d; fo that if cheit coun-. 


refiders them 
tepance, air, ot accent, ' rarfes' a ſuſpicion 'of their being | 
ſtrangerz, they are immediately ſtopped, and notice ſont. 
to the mandarine. * Tr is one of their principi! mazine, 
* — — 7 "believe greatly contributes to ge 255 


fore 5 not to be ſuffered to ſettle in 
ty Ire; for, | des if eir hatred mee nge 0: ets 
, they are berluaded people of different countries 


woult ivtro tice a diverfity of tapners and cuſtoms, "which f 
g on perfonal-quartels, that would | 
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t * Barks, ET het Mahi of po | 
of the 'Sligces of the Canus; 0 
their hauling them from one Canal te another ; and the Manner 
| br which Fer #-4 drum the Cataratts of the Rivers. 

a i the Mrs ee het 
are GH ever leſpec :nferior t to our 


Tc Cbinesjanks 

| feu carrying more than from two hundred | 

and air e to three hundred tons, and are properly only 
wide barts, ere y or ninety feet in length, with we | 


The fore 1 


#433 1 I 141 * 
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prof s not made with a beak-head, but 
{x dg and rifes up "in the manger of two wings or horns, 
h las an odd appearance. The ſtern is fplit in the | 


2 5 In order to thelter for the rudder in a hi 
This rudder, which is about five or fix" feet bre 

rok eaſily he raifed or towered by means of a cable that is 

faftened to it from the flern. Thefe veſſels have neither 


mizen - maſt, bow. fprit, nor feuttle, but only a main-maft | 
and fore-maſt ; to which they ſometimes a da top-maſt, 

that is of little uſe. Their main-maft and fore · maſt are 
ttion is com- 


placed very. near each other, and. their pro 
358 as twa to three; and the height of their main-maſt |, 

is ufialty two-thirds of the Whole length of the veſſel. 
| Tbeir maſts, fails, and ri ging are extremely ryde;. for 
their maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned than 
by barking them, and Jopping off their branches. Each 
maft has only. two ſhrouds of twiſted rattan, whith are of- 
ten both khifted' to the weather ſide; and the halyard, 
en the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud. The 


alls are of mat, ftrengthened every three feet by an hori- 
zontal rib of bamboo; they run up the maſt with. hoaps, | 


and when they are lowered down, fold upon the deck. 
Theſe velltts are not caulked with pitch and tar, but 
with a particular kind of gum, mixed with lime and the 
threads of rafped bamboo, 154. by means of a well or two 
at the bottom af the hold, they keep the veſſel pretty dry, | 
by drawing out the water in buckets ; for they are unac- | 
quainted with the uſe of pumps. Their anchors are not 
made of iron, like ours, but of iron-waod; and they pre- 
tend that they are much more ſerviceable than thoſe of | 
iron, becauſe they wilt not bend : however, the two ends 
are commonly tipt with iron. 'Thefe veſſels are very in- 
Eiſterent ſailers, though they hold much more wind than | 
ours, becauſe of ont ſliffnel of the ſails, which do. not 
yield to the gale, 

The traders carry no cannon, and appear utterly inca- | 

die of reſiſting any European armed veſſel. Nor is the | 
ate provided with ſhips of confiderable force, or of a 
better conſtruction, to protect their merchant- men; for at 
Canton, where their principal naval power is doubtleſs | 
{ztioned, commodore Anfon ſaw no more than four men 
of war for of about three hundred tons burthen, of the 
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[ muſteinhs, who'thake a harmony that can raviſh 10 
but thoſe of a Chineſe, The bold is divided — — 
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| which they fet up in the form of an arched roof, 10 def 


ter; their cars are of a great length, and do not lie a cm 
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. go. very ſwiftly. 
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ö without, "Thoſe 

nine in depth from ry deck. ADA — 
maſter of the bark, who has his family, bis Küchen, 1 
rooms, one before and another behind, chere in 1 h 
about fix or ſeven feet high,” and eleven broad z an and 
chamber, two or three other rooms, and a by- -Place wit, 
out' ornaments, which form: the wandarine's: aparmey 
and are all upon the ſame deck, It is all coloured vis 
red and — japan, and adorned with earyed ark 
| painting, and pilding-u; the cieling, and om the fide, 
the tab e are are japanned with red and black; ch 
hall bas windows on add lige, 'which may be kenny 


" glaſs they make uſe of y 
Llane wie ranſparene ny 


flowers,” at" variety « 
gore, is ſurrounded with galleries,” = 
ich the filors paky and repaſs, wichout 

En rs.” This apartment is covered tb at q 
Fakes, open on all ſides, and upon it ſit fore 


apartments that contain the 
other veſſels, are made of mats. 
Toe force on the great barks,” ey alſo make uſe of. 

thick poles, or elſe of oars of feveral hapes. Theſe are con 
monly poles, with a broad end, and a hole in the mi. 
dle to receive the pegs fixed on the ſides of the bark: they 
are others that are never taken out of the water, but u 
| moved ts the whe and pa. and RIS: W_ 


* | The fails; as in te 


N 


with 7 ropes "which ere Venen 


to threads. 54 
Arnie W ers ee, has Fun 


17 bark that 

and light one appointed to . to 

that all ry can neeeſſary may e Rand goat 
and he is always followed by 2 x mee ——_ which 
- contains his kitehin, eatables, and cooks, and another i 
full of ſoldiers. All theſe barks: bave their rowers, an 
in cafe of nereſſity, are aMo drawn with ropes along th 
bank, by a number of men that are ſupplied by un 
darines of each city, and are changed every a b 

When a number of mandarines go together, whid 
often the caſe, they ſpend their time very 108 deal 
Fit esch other alma every day, without roubltl 
| with ridiculous ceremonies, and mutually treat 8 
| This ſociety 8 1 the more agreeable from its not bei 
forced and conſtrainecd as in other places, by the incu 
- brances of nice ceremonies, nor ſubject to thoſe ſuſpicio 
that a free correſpondence would infalibly create, oder 
to act with ſuch freedom in the cities. 

There are an infinite number-of barks belonging to pie 
vate perſons, and ſome that. are very convenient; al 
out to learned or wealthy men who have a mind to 
otders that are of a larger ſize are uſed by the merchad 
in commerce: beſides, there are a prodigious multitude# 
other barks, in which whole families reſide, and baye 
other habitation. In the ſmalleſt ſort of theſe, where ti 
are no cabbins, they uſe thin mats about five feet {qu 


them from the rain and heat of the ſun. 
Some of the barks reſemble a kind of gallies, and 1 
per for failing on the rivers, ſea coaſts, and among 
idands. Theſe are as long as our trading ſhips of t 
hundred and fifty tons, but they draw only two feet 


- 
* 
* 
L 


"the ſides of the bark, like thoſe in Europe, but e ff 
rted on the outſide, almoft in a parallel line to the 
of the veſſel; hence the oars are eaſily moves, and 


The merchants whotradein timber and ſalt are elicemedt 
richeſt in all China. Theſe merchants cauſe the timb*" 


ready deſcribed, and mounted with only eight or | 


. 


be cut down in the mountains, when being ſawed into 
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; and boards;- it is brought to the ſide of the wind e Fo: ee e 
8 l E 1 > . . 228 | i t 4, | 7 #7, OP! ; 
wks. and b it is brought to the ſide of the In. the province of Foo kierthere is à river in which the 


| pa they then-bore holes. in the ends of the pieces, | cataracts ate continnal; and the people fail eight or ten 5 


nd faſtening them together, form | | 
—_ and * any length, there being ſome that extend half 


| aleague- 


' while others, placed at equal diſtances along the ſides; 


where they dreſs tlieir proviſions, ſtow their moveables, 
nnd take their reſt, In 
touch they ſell theſe houſes 


I the Chineſe; the firſt invent 
| of the mariner's compaſs, they have, hitherto made little 


| and is placed upon a bed of ſand. They direct the head of 

the ſhip to the rhumb-:they deſign to ſteer upon, by the 
| help of a filken thread, which divides the ſurface of the 
they put this rhiimb parallel to the keel of the ſhip, and 


| marked on the rim. The needle of the largeſt compaſs! 
are ſo — as even to; worſhip the 
in the 


vater, and theſe they are able to aſcend ard deſcend, which 
cannot be done without | 
One of thele ſlucies is called by the Chineſe Ihe queen and 


and yet up this great fall of water the barks are drawn by 


middle of the canal. As ſoon as ſhe has got down into the 


it ſcuds away with great ſwiftneſs for ſome time. - After 


ill accident of that kind : all the 
ſelves faſt to ſomething on board, 


certain rivers that flow with prodigious rapidity acroſs. 


3 


er, form floats five feet high, ten 


:. The ſeveral parts of the raft thus joined, move 
by fur or five men on the fore part with poles and oars 


v 


lp to conduct it. Upon theſe rafts they build from ſpace 
f ace booths or houſes, covered with boards or mats, 
In the different cities at which they 

ul Yong weed their timber. They 
der do Petiin. CCC 


% 


Shineſe; as it is affirmed, be the firſt inventors 
dvantige of that admirable diſcovery, but ſteer their courſe: 
72 E very ſimple make. "The rim of the box. is 
divided only into twenty-four points, inſtedd of thirty-two 


card into two equal parts. For inſtance, to fail ſouth-eaſt, 


then turn the veſſel till the needle point to: north-weſt, 


is about three inches. long, one end of which has a kind 
of flower de luce, and the other a trident. The Chineſe 


compaſs, to offer it incenſe, and place meat before it. 
Thougk the Europeans greatly exceed the Chineſe 
nder nen in the open ſea, yet upon rivers 

and canals they have a particular ſkill that we are not 
maſters of. In the canals are ſluices made to retain the 


art and conſiderable danger. 
miſtreſs of heaven, on account of its extraordinary height; 


four or five hundred watermen, or more if required, many 
of whom haul by a great number of ropes faſtened to the 
prow, while others N at capſtans placed upon the 
walls of the canal. When the ropes are all faſtened they 
* to haul up the ſluice leiſurely by the ſound of the 
on, on which they at firſt ſtrike ſlowly, 
bark is raiſed above the upper thinned ; and then beating 
faſter on the baſon, all the watermen haul together, and 
at one pull mount the veſſel up and ſecure it in the dead 
water, between the ſides of the canal and the current. 
The barks deſcend this fall with more ſpeed and eaſe, 
but with much greater d To prevent any accident 
men on each fide hold ropes faſtened to the bark, Aſd gie 
them way or hold them tight as they ſee occaſion. There 
are others in the veſſel with long poles to keep her in the 


lower ſtream, the ropes are let go, and ſhe ſhoots for- 
ward with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow ſhot from a bow. 
Le Compte | obſerves, that in ſome places where the 
waters of two canals have no communication with each 
other, they make the barks paſs from the one to the other 
up a lope fifteen feet high: for at the end of the upper 
canal they have built a double glacis or floping bank of 
free-ſtone. When the bark is in the lower channel, they, 
by the help of capſtans, hoiſt it up the firſt glacis, till be- 
ing raiſed to the top it falls by its own weight down the 
ſecond glacis into the-water of the upper channel, where 


the ſame manner they cauſe. it to deſcend from the higher 
to the lower canal. Le Compte expreſſes his ſurprize, that 
theſe barks, which are commonly. very long and heavy: 
laden, eſcape being broke in the middle, when poiſed in 
e air upon this acute angle; yet he never heard of any 
precautions taken by the 
people when they do not chooſe to go aſhare is to tie — 
for fear of being thrown 

down or toſſed out of the veſſel. kin, . 
Beſides the ſteep water-falls in the canals, there are 


abundance of rocks, for the ſpace of ſeventy oreighty leagues 


: 
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unleſs ſecured: 
ple in the wor 
addreſs, ſcarcely a day paſſes. in which ſome'veſſel is not 
loſt, and it is a wonder that they do not all periſh, © _- 


Ught timber, that they may be more eaſily many 
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days in perpetual danger of periſhing, the torrents being 


broken by-a thouſand. points of rock that ſcarce leave 
breadth: ſufficient for the paſſage of the barks. There dre 

nothing but turnings and windings, while the contrary 
currents daſhing againft each other, hurry the bark along 


| with ſurpriſing velocity. You are always within two feet | 
of ſhelves, thatiri Kees one you fall foul upon another, 


except the Chineſe, are capable of un- 


ſuch voyages; yet; notwithſtanding all their 


The barks they make uſe of are built with very thin 

ed, 
and are divided into five or ſix apartments, ä by 
rock 


ſeparat 
ſtrong 1. 


partitions; ſo that when they ſtrike upon a 


only one diviſion is filled with water, while the other parts 


ing 
the furpriſing {kill of the pilot. No peo-, 


LL 


afford time to ſtop the leak. To check the 


fix ſeameri, three on each ſide, hold a long pole againſt 


the bottom, and by means of a ſmall rope give way by | 


little and little; or one end being faſtened to the bark, atid 
the other twined round the pole, it lips leiſurely ; and by a 
continual rubbing; ſlackens the motion of the veſſel : ſo that 


remaining dry 
rapidity 1 where the water is not too deep, 


if the torrent be ever ſo rapid, yet, if it-be even and 


uniform, you float with the ſame ſlowneſs as if you were 


on the calmeſt canal. 


When the ſtream winds and turns they have recourſe 


to a double rudder, ſhaped like an oar, forty or fifty feet 
long, one at the head and the other at the ate.” All 


depends on plying theſe two great rudders: the reciprocal 


jerks: they give the bark to drive it on or turn-it into the 


current, to hun the rocks, or cut a torrent, and to purſue 


a fall of water, without running headlong with it, whirl 


it about a thouſand different ways. It is not navigation, 


ſays Le Compte, it is a manage, for no managed horſe la- 


bours more under the hands of a riding- maſter, than the 
bark does under thoſe of the Chineſe mariners; ſo that 
when caſt away, it is not ſo much for want of ſkill as 
ſtrength: for did each of them, inſtead of eight men, carry 


fifteen; all the violence of the torrents would not be able 


to hurry them away. _ 
E 

11 zabiae Manner the 
Throne of China. 
Appears whenever he goes out of the Palace; and when h 


1 


quillity in his capital, w 


multitude of malecontents, 


„ . 


* 
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preſent Tartarian Family aſcended the 
he Authority amd Power of the Em- 


peror, his Revenue; and Forces. The Pomp in which he 


+ goes to make his Offerings at the Temple of Tien. 
NT OTWITHSTANDING the great antiquity and 


foreign power but little more than a hundred and twenty 


years ago, when the king of Tartary made himſelf maſterof 


that crown. This conqueſt, through the various factions 
which divided the.court and the 2 Was _ with 
ſurpriſing facility. The greateſt part of the imperial army 
was then employed near the great wall in repulſing the king 


of the Manchews, a nation of the Eaſtern Tartars. That 


rince, in order to revenge the injuſtice which his ſubjects 
had received in their trade with the Chineſe merchants, 
and the little regard the court had ſhewnto his complaints, 
had entered into Leao-tong at the head of a formidable 
army, and begun a war that laſted ſeveral years, with 
various ſucceſs on both ſides. FLEE 5 85 
Mean while the —— Tſong-tching lived in tran- 
ile the unjuſt puniſhments he had 


power of the Chineſe empire, it was ſubdued by a 


inflicted on one of his principal miniſters, his exceſlive ſe- | 


verity, and his war with the Tartars, which prevented 
not only in the provinces, but 
in the capital. Jr r Ee gy 


named Li- cong- tſe, a bold and enterprifing man, put him- 


his army increaſmg daily, he ſoon took ſeveral large towns, 


together, forming a moſt rapid and dangerous current. 
5 | E |; k : 


conquered ſome of the provinces, .and gained the 3 
5 * „ 0 


- 


the people by leſſening their taxes, created a 


ſelf at the head of a conſiderable number of rebels; and 


At this juncture a Chineſe in the province of Se-tchuen 


by Bu there called the ri of emperor, * the name off 


> and that ſeyeral of the Chief officers who remained at Fe- 
kin, prevailed on by his bribes, had conſented to receive 
him. Upon this intelligence he privately ſent 
beſt ſoldiers, diſguiſed 
and gave them money to ſet up ſhops, that they might be 


and having wrote with bis blood theſe. words on the border 


= 


deliver den from the ervelty. ang oppreſſion 6 the mi- 
niſtets. | | 


entered the city in triumph, meeting on 
ſiſtance from a few of theemperor's ſoldi iers,. which he im- 
mediately revenged by a cruel ſlaughter of the citizens. He 
now marched directly to the palace, and had forced the] 


_ \hits- falling i into the 


_ ** thy rage on my body, but ſpare my people; he firſt 


two ſuch great generals; but retuing in haſte to Pekin, 


$4 


it he wWas appointed by heaven to 


ug = £4 


„ ane 


The rebel heard af che Wa ad on: wbick ub. 
fiſlted among the mandarines; he was informed that moſt 
of the troops had been ſent to the frontiers. of Tartary'; | 


FS 
* 


of his 
like merchants, into that city,, 


moody. to join him when he ſhould appear before the walls. 
The ſucceſs anſwered his expectation; for, on his march 
ing to Pekin, one of the gates ere. to him, and he 

with a faint re- 


wall by which it is ee before the emperor was in- 
formed of his haying entered the dity. That unfortunate! 
monarch, then finding that he was betrayed, would have 
marched out àgkinſt him with ſix hundred guards, who 
Kill retnained with him; but he had no ſooner made this 
propoſal, than 18 all abandoned him: then dreading 

ands of his enemies, as the greateſt of 
all evils, he retited into a garden with his only daughter; 


of his veſt, C My ſubjeRs have baſely forſaken me. Spend 


ſtabbed the princeſs his Pagers and e e himſelf 
on a tree. 

The chief Sola a, the queets; and. the moſt. faithful 
eunuchs followed his example, and flew themſelves; The 
emperor's body, after a long ſearch, was brought before 
the tyrant, ſeated on a throne ; who, after treating it with 

andignity, cauſed two'of the emperor's children and all 
his miniſters to be beheaded, but his eldeſt ſon eſcaped by 
flight. 

er his death all ſubmited to the na who; in 
"ons to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, put ſeveral of the 
chief mandarines to death, and exacted ſeveral confiderable 
ſums from others. There was none but Ou- ſan- guey, 
general of the forces on the frontiers of Tartary, who re- 
fuſed to acknowledge him emperor. This er had a 
father called Ou, who then lived at Pekin, w 
emperor ſent for, and gave orders that he Would Flow 
him. He immediately put himſelf at the head of a con- 
fiderable army, in order to reduce the Chineſe general, who 
had retired into one of the towns in the province of Lead. 
tong. After he had for ſome time carried on the ſiege, he 
ordered the general's father to be brought before the walls 
loaded with irons, and threatened the general, that if he 
refuſed immediately to ſubmit and ſurrender the place to 
him, he would cut his father's throat before his face. 

But Ou ſan-guey, preferring the good of his country to 
his duty and filial tenderneſs, ſuffered his father to be thus 
murdered, while.the old man highly extolling the fidelity 
of his ſon, ſubmitted with an heroic cournge to the rage 
and fury of the tyrant. #1 

This cruelty provoked the general to ſeek for revenge z 
but knowing that it would be difficult for him long to 
reſiſt the efforts of the uſurper, he applied to the king of 
Tartary, with whom he had been at war, and not only 

concluded a peace with him, but prevailed on him to 
march againſt the uſurper with all his forces. 

Tiong-te, the Tartarian prince, influenced more by 
ambition than by the bribes offered by the Chineſe gene- 
ral, willingly accepted the propoſal, and the very ſame day 
appeared at the head of eighty rhouſand men. The uſur- 
per, being informed of this-union, did not dare to encounter 
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They young Nine gry to „rag hall 
nd withigreat acclamations of joy 4 for the People had. 
ing upon him as their deliverer, nothing was heard on on alt 
ſides but Long hivethe —_ way be ke gs E 

The exaſperated Od-fan- 1 2. Wee late he * 
he had — ang in ſendi the Tartars to halt 
the tyrant, and would. 3 fay; That he bad brought 
lions to drive away dogs. He, however, received the 4 
of peace-maker of the weſt, and the town of Sing; 21 
was aſſigned him for: his reſidenceeeee. 

Though Chun=tchi aſcended the throne 4 Pekin wi 
againſt him, and 7 ſbretabof the grind ſons df the pteeeding 
emperor aſpiring to the throne' The Tartar, 
though - ſometimes! defeated, maintained their footing in 
China:againth all who-oppoled them.” At length a Chmeſ 

the; weſtern provinces, and the-Rtorm of his fury fell'on the 
province bf Se-tchuen.-:He behaved: with humatiſty to 7 
none but his ſoldiers; whom he treated with great” EO 
liarity. He put to death the king of the capital '6f the | 
a ſingle man, ' murdered: all who lived in the ſame ſtrbrt; 
five thouſand eunuchs were lain becauſe one of them hal 
not given him the title of emperor: having called hitec 1 
thouſand literati to an examination, they were no ſoo 
the ;PLoTEeE that by their ſophiſms they incited the peop ole 
to rebel. Upon his leaving the city of Tehin-16u2ol 1 he 
cauſed all the inhabitants to be brought out in chains, and | 
mathacred in the fields. He ordered all his ſoldiers tb Ki 
and ſet them an example by cutting the throats of three 
thouſand of his on, reſerving only twenty to wait on his 
three queens. In ſhort, he burnt the capital of Se-rehuen, 
and ſeveral other towns. But as he was preparing tg, en- 
upon the hills at ſome diſtance, he immediately went to 
reconnoitre them, without putting on his breaft- plate; 

and no ſooner came in ſight of them than he was 110 
through the heart with an arrow. His army then diſpetled, 
joyfully ſubmitted to their yoke. 

There were yet, however, or provinces in the ſouth 
under the government of the Chineſe; againſt which the. 
e| court ſent three different armies; | The next year- died 
the government into his own hands, though he was but 
fourteen years of age; and after a ſeries of ſuccefſts 
and diſappointments, at W became ſovereign! of al. 
China- 
of i imitating the Chineſe emperors, by ſhutting himſelf up 
in his palace, he began his reign. with ſhewing himſelf in 
public, and giving tree acceſs to his perſon. As he was 
ſenſible the Tartars were much inferior to the Chineſe in 
only one lock on the crown of the head, and to change 
their habits to thoſe of the Tartars, that- it might not be 
diſcovered how few they were in compariſon of the Chineſe 
All the Chineſe ſoldiers who inliſted among his troops wete 
buted ſtili more to the eftabliſhment of the Tartarian'fa- 
mily, was his employing the Chineſe both in civil and mi- 
litary affairs; be advanced the moſt popular of the gran. 
dees to be viceroys and governors of provinces ; remitted 
laws; and, inſtead of changing their language, he would 
not even ſuffer a Chineſe to learn the Tartarian ous 
without a particular licence, 

Thus heunited the Chineſe and Tartars into one nation; 


N 


«ſand years 
nity of king from the hands of Chun-tchi,' with the” 
ſuch. applauſe, yet the ſouthern" provinces took by arms 
leader, of a moſt cruel and ſanguinary diſpoſition, ravaged 
aboye province, and for every trifling fault committed bi 
aſſembled than he cauſed them all to be aſſinated, unde 
their women, becauſe they were only troubleſonie in war, | 
gage the Tartats, he was told that five warriors were {cen 
and the people receiving the "Fareals' 1 bee del geren 
| Amavan, uncle and tutor to the emperor, 'who then took 
.Chun+tchi ſoon ined the love of the Chineſe; Taste 
number, he obliged the Chineſe to cut off their hair, leaving 
alſo obliged to appear like the Tartars. But what contri- 
one-third of the taxes; governed the Chineſe by their own 
and hy this union the latter ſeem rather to have ſuhmi 
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2 of juſtice. Thithan flows all the wealth of the united 


neſphbours are under che ſams ſdvereign, who keeps them 


| Chineſe, in the rougher temper and manners of the 


feaſon, imploring heaven on their bended knees to reſtore 
| his health. * 14 +1 2.5% n N WT CEE” G 2 Was ne IS bo” 


pe pen they are. then · depoſited in gold box, 
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10 the Jaws of tlie former, than ton N A as 
them, In reality, Tartary is ubje& to China; 


hich (ll holds the ſeat of empire; and has the ſupreme 
e and there all honohrs are Conferrtel. Tus 
Obe bas gained a great addition-of Hrength fem“ Far- 
rv. and has nom no enemy to fear. Their northern 


4 


t they are no longer able to diſturb 

artary are no mate than his viceroys, and the emperor | 
15 8 garriſons throughout their whole country; 
In ſhort, Tartarys inſtead of becoming che ſeat of govern: 
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comitriodities ; it particularly ariſes, from the produce of” 
their lands, as rice, Wheat,” and, miller; from falt, filks, 


the repoſe of the empire. Magy of the petty kings of annually amount to above twenty-one millions ſterling. 
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ment, is the place of baniſnment for the guiltys who aro ſent fa part of theſe alſb compoſe his guards, and thoſe. of the : 


hardſhips, and loſe che ſoftneſs. and pufllanimity of che 


Tartars. 


| The emper abſolute authority, and the reſpect the tribunals, into the pfovinces. e 


* 


palace; but are ovliged N at a place appointed for 


Vellow is the imperial colour, and none muſt wear it 


he ſeals of the empire are conſiderable-enſigns of the 
2 authority, and are applied to authorize all publie 
s. 


ven, and he may conclude treaties po 


ers, and thoſe of | 
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At might be imagined | that th 18 unlimited power would 


The officers receive the fame honours when they repre-| have been made by the Jaws, that a prince mult be wholly. . 


F 


Every mandarine may tell the emperor his faults, -pro- 


The emperor's virtues and vices are ſet down in thoſe 
papers with impartiality. In fuch an-affair, ſay they, the 
prince flopped the ſibord o, juſtice, and hau the partiality to in- 
validate the ſentence paſſed by the magi/irates. On ſuch a day 
the puniſhment he inflicted on a perſon was rather the effect of 


Theſe ſeals arecazried before the mandarines when they his paſſion, than the reſy/t of juſtice. Or elſe, At ſuch a time, 


perform any ceremony, or. viſit perſons to whom they would 


notwith/anding the commendations given him by his fatterers, * 


he was ſo-far from being puffed up, that his words were w__ 
| | pere 
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Thus they ſet dgwn'every. te ON anos Jn ble | 
| annita but that neither fear on the one hand, nor 
_ Kope'on the other,” may bials them to, be partial in the ac- 


eror, office is never open 
ed during the prince's life, or while 207 of his family fit 
on the thfonge. When the crown into another line, 


: which viten Näpfe al the look memoirs ar then: 
ed together, and after having 5 them, hw from 


| thence compoſe the hiſtory of that em 1 7 if aq a 
acted wiſely, ſe hi as an examp ſter acenta 
he has Been negligent of his duty, Mi fed iſtently 


With the good of the Peoples expoſe him to the cenſure.of|h 
| = ublic.” 

| empetor' yu ro Aria n one, called the 
| We, council, is only compoſed of. princes of the 
blood; the other, callet the council in ordinary, has, be- 


ſides the princes, ſeveral miniſters of ſtate, named Colaos 


y 


emp wor, by whom they are finally determined. 


Himſelf, they pay their reverence to his throne, which is 
the fame as 1 = to himſelf in perſon. While they wait 
for the fi gnal to enter the court before the hall. "ob which 
the throne is placed, they all. fit on cuſhions: before the 
- ſouth gate of the palace, The court is paved with brick 
and is as clean as a room, and the cuſhions are different ac- 
cording to the degree of the mandarine. Thoſe who have 
a right to uſe them, for all have not, diſtinguiſh them in 


the Tummet time by coloured ſilks, but the difference of . 


the. is chiefly ſhewn in the middle of the cuſhion. 

In the winter they uſe ſkins for the fame purpoſe, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by tReir value. In this multitude, | among 
. whom one might expect nothing but confuſion and diſor- 
der, every thing is admirably regulated according to the 
moſt exa order; for as all know their Places there are no 
diſputes about precedence, _ 

When the emperor out of his palace he is attended. 
by 2 great number of the lords of his. court, who make 
a very pompous proceſſion. The princes of the blood and 
the lords lead the van on horſeback, followed by the co- 
laos or miniſters of ſtate, and the great mandarines; who: 
ride cloſe to'the houſes on both fides, leaving the middle | 
of the ſtreet clear; theſe are followed by four-and-twenty 
ſtandards of yellow filk, embroidered with dragons of | 
gold; then appear twenty-four umbrellas of the ſame 
colour, and as many curious and rich fans; the horſe- 
| £1 uards come next, dreſſed in yellow, wearing a kind of 
Helmet on' their head, and carrying a javelin or half pike 

gilt, on the top of which i is either a ſun, a creſcent,” or 
the head of ſome animal. The emperor's chair, which is 
very magnificent, is earried by twelve footmen dreſſed in 
the ſame colour. A troop of trumpeters and muſicians, 
playing on all ſorts of inſtruments, accompany the empe- 
or; and the proceſſion is cloſed by a multitude of foot- 
men and pages. 
— The pomp with which he goes to make his offerings i in 
the temple of Tien is ſtill more extraordinary. The pro- 
ceſſion begins with twenty-four drums ranked in two files, 
and twenty-four trumpets formed of a wood greatly eſ- 
| teemed by the Chineſe. ' They are about three feet long, 
and about eight inches in diameter at the end, adorned: 
with circles of gold. After them follow twenty-four men 
in a line armed with red ſtaves ſeven or eight feet long 
varniſhed and adorned with gilt foliages. Next to theſe 
are a hundred ſoldiers carrying halberts, the iron part of 
which terminates in a creſcent, Then follow an hun- 
- dred men with red maces ornamented with flowers, and 
gilt at the end. Then advance four hundred very fine 
lanterns ; four hundred flambeaux made of wood, which 
durn a long time and yield a very great light; two hun- 
dred men with ſpears, ſome adorned with tufts of ſilk of 
various colours, others with the tails of foxes, leopards, 
and other animals: twenty-four banners, on which are 
Painted the ſigns of the zodiack, which the Chineſe di- 
vide into twelve parts: fifty- ſix other banners, whereon are 
repreſented the. fifty- ſix conſtellations, to which the Chi- 
neſe reduce all the ſtars: two hundred fans, on which are 
painted various figures of dragons, birds, and other ani- 
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n particul⸗ days the mandarines po in their prope a 
habits to ſalute the emperor, when, if he ** not appear 
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officers of the kitchen, — {wich gold u 1 
ſuch as ewera, baſons, & . Then appears the empem | 
rr f 
nificent-umbrella, large enough to ſhade both Min 
his horſe; —— ren-dg horſes; whole rh | 
Ns hg 1 by ae bnidles ue, with * 
gold and jewels; and al by a hundred "dd 
pages of the bed. chamber. ien g 

.. the repviloss/ he 
if | chief mandarines, and the lords of the court appear in the / 
as „ with five 


tot palace richly 
clad, ad, Followed by »thonl 2 thouſand wy if red gowns bar. 
dered with flow 


_ 8, e 
ately thirty-ſix men carry an open chair, followed 

another that is much larger and cloſe, ſupported by u hit 4 
dred and twenty chairmen ; then appear four large g. 
ons, two of which are drawn by ele , ane Og by | 
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cers of war, richly dreſſed in their proper ben“ Th -P 6 
{ame order is always invariably obſerved. | 728 9 
Such is the power and grandeur of this 


who is the ſoul that gives motion to the w 
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Ne have any title of diſtinction: theſe poſſeſs the 

of princes, in whoſe favour five honorary degrees - 
lity are eſtabliſhed, much like thoſe of dukes, 

earls, viſcounts, and barons in Europe. - Theſe titlevare 


to the children of the 3 and to thole to 
whom he gives his daughters in who have reve- 
nues aſſigned them equal to their dignity, hut not the leaſt 


power. When the founder of the — Tartarian fa- 
mily was ſettled on the throne, he conferred on his bro- 
thers, who were very numerous, and had contributed 5 
their valaur to the conqueſt of many countries, ſeveral 
titles of honour, to which the Europeans have given ths 
appellation of reguloes or ptinces of the firſt, ſecond, a 
third rank, and it was then determined, that from among 
the children of every regulo one ſhould always be cholen 
to ſucceed his father in the ſame digri „ n 
The emperor alſo creates others of an inferior vn; 
which are beſtowed on ſuch of the other children as aro 
moſt worthy. - But though thoſe of the fourth and fifth 
ranks are above the greateſt mandarine in the empire, they - 


[have nothing to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the mandz- 


rines, either in their habits or equipage, except their wear- 
ing the yellow girdle, which is common to all the prinees 
of the blood as well thoſe that poſſeſs dignities, as thoſe who 
have none, but the latter hide it, and are aſhamed to let i 
be ſeen, when their cireumſtances will not permit chen 
have an equipage ſuitable to their birth. 3 

The princes of the royal blood are allowed a palace 
„and a court with officers,” and a revenue ſuitable 6 
their rank; but have not the leaſt authority over the. 
people. All the princes live at court, and have 
and lands, beſides the revenue they r receive from the 
emperor. | 

Thefe princes, beſides one Ke, have generally 
three others, on whom the emperor beſtows titles, 
whoſe children take place next to thoſeVof the lawful | 
wife, and are more reſpected than thoſe of their cone 
bines, of whom they may have as many as they pleaſe. 
They have alſo two: ſorts of ſervants, the one ſlaves, 
the other Chineſe or Tartars, whom the emperor beſto# 
upon them; the latter are part of their retinue, and among 
theſe are conſiderable mandarines, ang ever viceroys, 
are entirely ſubje& to their willy and 85 their 


become ſu * to their . 


Let 
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they return home, . n ee toe rent 
their families ; for they ate hat permitted toi vilit each 


to lodge Out of the city without leave. 5 
other or 0 eſteemed tlie moſt noble in all: China is 


2 45 
celebrated Confucius; of whom we ſhall give 
| ther of age ds treating of che re of the Chineſe. 


nours ferred on that-p man have been con- 
| = 9 "rot line Fein th ſand years in the per- 
fon'of one * bis nephews, who. is Oe e 


be emperor, ſometimes beſtows titles nee i Ta 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, and: gives ay en. for os 
more. rations, in proportion- to. ices 
| 2 —— Sometimes, when a 3 has; dit. 
iſhed himſelf in an extras manner, the empe- 
| . only beſtows on him theſe titles, but by diſtinct 
extends them to-the father and mother, the grand 


patents 

father . or 
father he on each a patticular title of honour in 
nabnowled tof the care they have taken in the educa- 


tion of a man of ſuch diſtingui iſhed merit. All his rela- 
tions are ſo 3 of the: e that they cauſe it to be 
vritten in ſeyeral houſes, and even upon the 
Janterns chat are Se I befor them when they walk in; 
the evening, which infallibly procures them great reſpect. 
Hence it is evident, that except the family of Confucius, 
and the princes related to the reigning family, no petſon 
in China is noble, any farther than 15 merit is rewarded. 
by the emperor ; for every one is of the rank of which he 
Jjulges him worthy, and — the n are eee 
ev n * 
| es wines, — 5 the governors. af provinces 
nd cities, and, according to their different ranks, enjoy; 
all the poſts under the government, are choſen: for 
proficiency in learning. But the children even of thoſe 
who enjoy the higheſt offices under the emperot, are in 
danger of ſinking to the rank of the vulgar, and are often 
obliged to follow the meaneſt profeſſions. It is true, the 
| ſon of a mandarine may ſucceed to his father's wealth, 
but not to his dignity or reputation: he muſt riſe by the. 
ſame ſteps as thoſe by which his father roſe; and, by ap- 
plying himſelf to Rudy, 108 * you? SGP for his 
| learning. = — 9 ee e 
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authority extends over all the provinces of China, 
each of which has different matters under its juriſdiction. 

The firſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal of the man- 
| darines, preſides over all the mandarines, watches over 
their conduct, and examines their good and bad qualities, 
that they may be rewarded or degraded by the pere; ac- 
| cording to their deſertts. 

The ſecond, called the tojal treaſury, has the care of 
the treaſure; expences, and revenues of the Ry and| 
of raiſing the ſupplies. 

The third ſupreme court, PRE the erihunal of 850 
hath the ſuperintendance of all ceremonies, of arts and 
ſciences, of the imperial muſic, and its officers, and exa· 
mines thoſe who are candidates for degrees. . | 

The fourth ſupreme NY called the tribunal of arms, 
has the management of the oldiery of the whole empire, 

and of all the fortreſles, arſenals, and magazines of arms, 
and in general of every thing neceflary for the defence and 
ſecurity of the empire. | 

To the fifth ſupreme court belongs the examination of 
evo in order to judge and ſentence them as the laws 

wire | 

The ſixth and jaſt fupreme court, called the tribunal 
of public works, has the inſpection of all public buildings, 
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1 of which is tat A. pteſident: and two aſ- 
who. have t «Goal in | of all that comes 
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ficers; conſiſting of a preſident and e ee all 
babes. the Preſident of. the principal. offige. 
| ere mi 


rial ow 6s thelaws have;prevented this inconvenience; 
for each of theſe: courts to have 


as for inſtanice, the army is to the fourth ſupreme 


belongs to the ſecond; and the arms, tents, and waggons 
come under the cognizance: of the ſurth court; ſo that no 
military enterpriae can be put in execution without the 
concurrence of theſe different courts. -- 7: 


in each, who attends to all their proceedings, and, though 
he is not of the council, is preſent at all. heir aſſemblies. 
His oflice obliges him to give private information to the 


only in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but in their 
hen be ſtands in need of it. Theſe public cenſors are 


in ae of them. N 8 

The mandarines are Et VERT; by the emperor, and 
conſiſt of all on whom he beſtows any authority in the 
provinces. © They are governed by-two general officers, 


on whom Ul the leib depend. One is the yiceroy. of. a 


ſingle province, and the other has two, and ſometimes 
ir [three provinces ſubject to him. They arg: both, at the 
head of à ſupreme ttibunal in the proyince where all im- 


eee affaits are decided, and to them the emperor ſends 


orders,” while they take care to tranſmit them to all 
_ cities in their diſtrict. | 


their governors and-ſeveral: mandarines who adminiſter 
There are likewiſe mandarines that have the care 
of the poſts, with the royal inns and barks in their diſtrict. 


on of the army; others take care 


They have alſo power to puniſh criminals, and 


All the bei are 1 fond of the n, 
and their office, by which they are diſtinguiſhed not only from 
the common people, but from all others of the learned, 


[eſpecially thoſe of an inferior rank. This mark of cheir 


dignity confiſts in a piece of ſquare ſtuff, which they 
wear upon their breaſts, and is richly embroidered with a 
device-peculiar to their office. 'Some have a dragon with 
four claws, others an eagle or a ſun; and the e e 
of arms bear lions, tigers, leopards, &cce. 

There is an abſolute dependence between the nl 
powers which govern the empire. The moſt inconſider- 
able mandarine regulates every thing within the extent of 
his diſtrict, ' but depends on other mandarines, whoſe 
power is greater, but are dependent on the general officers 
| of every province, as theſe latter are on the tribunals of 


the imperial city, and the preſidents of the ſupreme courts, 


who keep all other mandarines in awe, while they them- 
ſelves tremble before the emperor, in whom reſides the 
imperial power. 

The eaſe with which a ſingle 1 governs the 
people is ſurprizing; he only p 


proceeds from the extraordinary veneration paid him by 
the people. 


jeſtic train; he is richly dreſſed, and is carried in ſummer 
| by four men in an open gilded chair, which in winter is co- 
vered with ſilk, and is attended by all the officers of his 
tribunal, ſome carrying whips, ot 
chains, 3 noiſe of which make the pe 


ers long ſtaves or iron 
tremble, for 


C 5 


bro. the notice, af ithat court, andi tha reſt are under · of- 


ibe teaſon to apprehend Gd hodjes: ins 1 
veſted with ſuch po. ee e weaken the impe- 


lick a thftance er: to put its. deciſions i in execution: 
court, which is that. of war, but the payment of the troops 


- To prevent the unjuſt. and: iniquitous practices png | 
migho take place in any uf theſe cou, there is an officer 


emperor of the. aries committed by the. mandarines, not 
private conduct: they even admoniſh the emperor himſelf 
extremely dreaded, _ * N wander of thy Wood Rand 


FThe cities are of three different 6 orders, and — 0 ald 


overſee the repairing of the high- 
ment of others is to viſit the ſej- 


ubliſhes his orders on a ſmall 
piece of paper ſealed with his ſeal, and fixed up in places 
where the ſtreets croſs, and he is inſtantly -obeyed. This 


He ſeldom appears in public without a ma- 


they 
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| the mandarine has paſſed by. 


5 of the palace, that the people may beat upon it both 


they are naturally timorous, -and/know chat they cannot 
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eſcape correction if they venture to diſobey his commands. 
Hence whenever he appears, the people in the ſtreets ſhow 
their reſpect, not by bowing, which. would be thought a 


upright with their arms hangingdown; andin this poſture, 

' which they eſteem the moſt reſpectful, they ſtand till 
Nothing can equal the oſtentatious parade with which a 
viceroy appears in public; for as the Chineſe are ever fond 
of ſhew, it is not very ſurpriſing that ſo great an officer 
ſhould appear with all poſible pomp. ot 
' - - Firſt advance two men beating upon copper baſons, to 
give notice of his approach; then come eight enſign- 
bearers, having on their enſigns the-viceroy's title of ho- 
nour in large characters. Theſe are followed by fourteen 
ſtandard - bearers, on whoſe ſtandards are the ſymbols of 
his office, as the dragon, pheenix, flying tortoiſe, and other 


animals. Then advance fix officers, each bearing a board | 
the chief mandarine of a-city of the third or 
him three or four petty-imandarines, to h 


raiſed high, on which is written, in large golden charac-! 
ters, the particular qualities of this mandarine; two others 
bear, the one a large umbrella of yellow filk three heights 
above one another, and the other thè caſe in which the 
umbrella is kept. Then come two archers on horſeback, 
at the head of the chief guards: the guards armed with 
large hooks adorned with ſilk fringe: two other files of 

, ,armed men, ſome bearing maces with long handles, and 
others having maces in the form of a ſerpent. - Other: 
guards bear ſharp axes, and ſome are armed with ſcythes 

_ fixed ſtraight to the poles.” Other ſoldiers carry halberds ; 
then come two porters loaded with an handſome cheſt, 
containing the ſeal of his office: two men beating on 

| kettles: two officers, each with a cane to keep the crowd 
at a diſtance: two men- bearers, with gilt maces in the 
form of dragons, and many officers of juſtice; ſome armed 
with whips, or flat ſtaves, to give the baſtinado: others 
carrying chains, whips, cutlaſſes, and hangers: then come 
two ſtandard-bearers and the captain who commands the 
company. Theſe precede the viceroy, who is carried in 
his chair, ſurrounded by pages and footmen, with an of-. 
ficer near him holding up a large fan in the form of a ſereen. 
He is followed by ſeveral guards, ſome carrying maces, 
and others long handled ſabres; after which come ſeveral 
enſigns and cornets, with many domeſtics on horſeback, 
each bearing ſomething belonging to the vicero . 
When he travels in the night-time, inſtead of flambeaux 
he has ſeveral large lanterns, on which are written the 
titles and quality of the viceroy, to inſpire every one with 
the reverencè which is due. V 
Asa the mandarines of cities and towns are appointed to 
protect the people, they muſt always be ready to hear their 
complaints. In an urgent affair they go to the mandarine s 
palace, and beat upon a kind of kettle-drum, which is ſome- 
times on the fide of the hall of juſtice, but generally out 


by night and day. At this ſignal the mandarine, though 
ever ſo buſy, is obliged immediately to grant the audience 
that is demanded; but whoever gives the alarm, unleſs 
there is ſome notorious act of injuſtice, is ſure to receive 


the baſtinado. | | 


One of the' principal offices of the mandarines is to 


inſtruct the people as the repreſentatives of the emperor, | 


who is conſidered as their common father; and therefore, 
on the firſt and fifteenth of every month, they aſſemble the 
people, and give them a kind of ſermon on all the ſocial and 
relative duties. : 1 
Too prevent commotions among the people when they 
groan under oppreſſion, the leaſt diſturbance which hap- 
pens in a province is imputed to the viceroy, and if it is 
not immediately appeaſed, he is almoſt ſure of loſing his 
office. | 26 75 ha: 
The laws preſcribe, that no perſon ſhall enjoy the office 
of mandarine of the people, either in the city where he 
Was born, or even in the province where his family has 
been uſed to reſide; and generally he does not poſſeſs the 
. ſame office many years in the ſame place before he is re- 
moved. . By this means he cannot contract any friendſhip 
with the people of the country, ſo as to render him partial, 
and not being acquainted with the mandarines that govern 
with him, he has the leſs reaſon to ſhew them favour. If 


own, he muſt live at leaſt fifty tleag 


* ues from it. 5 


would probably be biaſſed in his judgment, and do injuſtice 
to other perſons; ot might be inſtuenced by a prineiple u 
revenge againſt thoſe who had injured him or his rela. 


| 
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a ſon, a brother, or a'nephew to be a ſubordinate man- 


|mandarines, leſt they ſhould favour each other, and either 
tolerate or wink at their faults; and beſides; it would be very 
hard for a father or a brother to draw up an accuſation 
againſt his ſon or his brother 


darine where his father, brother, ot uncle are ſuperior 


Every chree years a penetal review is made of all the 


mandarines of the empire, when every ſuperior: mandarine 


enquires into the conduct of the inſetior, and gives notes 


F 


to every one containing praiſes or cenſures. Forinſtance, 


notes, and ſends them to a mandatine of a city of theiſecond 
order on whom he depends: the latter, who has under 
him ſeveral mandarines who govern cities of the third r- 


der, examines theſe notes, and either agrees to what iz 


inſerted, or adds other circumſtances according to his Enow- 
ledge. When the mandarine of the city of the ſecond order 
has received the notes from all the mandarines of the cities 


of the third order, he gives his note to them, and ſends 


a catalogue of all the mandarines in his diſtrict to the ge- 
neral mandarines of the province, who reſide at the capital. 
This catalogue paſſes through their hands to the viceroy's, 
who, having examined it in private, and afterwards with 
the four general mandarines, ſends it to court with his oyn 
remarks, that the chief tribunal may be fully acquainted 
with the conduct of all the mandarines of the empire, in 


order that they may be rewarded or puniſhed according to 
RR 57 2 oft ont 554 40 


In giving the above - mentioned notes they write under 
their name and title of their mandarinate, that he is greedy 
of money, too ſevere in his puniſhments, or is tod old to 


petform his office; that another is proud, of a capriciou 


A 


a ſuperior mandarinate. 


N 


temper; K ĩ 


When all the notes are arrived at Pekin, the chief ti- 


2 


bunal examines them, and ſends them back to the viceroy, 


after ſetting down the reward or puniſhment appointed for 
each mandarine. Thoſe who have bad notes are deprived 
of their offices, and thoſe who are commended are raiſed to 

But as the general officers might be bribed by the gover- 
nors of the cities, and thus connive ax the injuitice. of thoſe 
who oppreſs the people, the emperor from time to time 
ſends inſpectors into the provinces, who go into the cities 
and into the tribunals, while the mandarines give audience, 
and ſecretly enquire of the people how they behave in their 
offices; and if he finds any irregularity, he diſcoyers tie 


enſigns of his dignity, declaring himſelf the emperor'sen- 


N 
. 


voy: he then immediately brings to trial the guilty man- 
darines, and puniſhes them as the laws require; or, if the 
injuſtice be not notorious, ſends his informations to court, 
that they may determine whatiis to be done. 


” 


* 


Theſe inſpectors of provinces are ſuppoſed to be polleſſe 


* 
4 


of the greateſt integrity; yet as they may be tempted t 


enrich themſelves at the expence of the guilty, whole 


4 


he receives an employment in a province joining to his 


.4 


injuſtice they may overlook, to keep them upon ther 
guard, the emperor, when they leaſt think of it, goes ino 
certain provinces in perſon, in order to hear the juſt com- 
platuts of the people againſt their governors ; and thoÞ 
viſits make the mandarines tremble,  : - arp 
In one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine the en- 
peror Cang-hi took a journey into the ſouthern provinces» 
and rode on horſeback, followed by his guards and about 
three thouſand gentlemen. The people met him in the 
cities with ſtandards, flags, canopies, and umbrellas At 
the diſtance of every twenty paces they erected in the frees 
triumphal arches covered with the fineſt ſtuffs, and adorn 
ed with feſtoons, ribbons, and tufts of ſilks, under whid 
he paſſed. This great prince, being once at ſome diſtance 
from his attendants, perceived an old man,. who wept bit 
terly, and aſked him the reaſon. Sir, replied the mat, 
who did not know him, I had but one child, in who 


S 
en 


becauſe he ſhould ſolely purſue the public good a if h . 
erciſed an office in his own country, he might be trouble 
with the ſolicitations of his neighbours and friends; and 


he gives ; 
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| 1:6) all iy bappinefs,, and with whom I truſted the care 
of my family, but a Tartarian mandarine has taken him 

m the, ſo that I am deprived of all ſuccour, and proba- 

bly ſhall be ſo-as Jong as I live; for how.can a poor man, 
like tae; oblige the governor to do him juſtice ? This is 
not ſo difficult as you 5 1 
behind me, and guide me to his houſe: the man obeyed 
widow 7 | ce of tie mandarine, who did not expect 
this viſit; The guards and a great company of the em- 
s attehdants, after Having long ſearched for him, 
dyertook him at the mandarine's, and, without knowing 
what was the matter, ſoon ſurrounded the. houſe ; and 
others entered with the emperor, who having found the 
mandarine guilty of the violence of which he was accuſed, 
| hadhis wil cut off on the ſpot: then turning towards the 
afflicted father, To make you amends, ſaid he, I be- 
« ſtow upon you the office of the guilty perſon, who is put. 
cc to death; take Care to nil n | 
« ration, and let his crime and puniſhment make you 
| « fearful in your turn of becoming a dreadful example to 
xc ers.” | * 9 5 Ps 1 8575 5 51 it; + 2a 
= ſhort, ng could exceed the order eſtabliſhed by 
the Chineſe law, if the mandarines ſtrictly conformed to 
them ; but this is far from being the caſe; for they are 
not very ſerupulous in violating the laws of juſtice and 
humanity in order to ſerve their private intereſt. There 
are no artifices to which the inferior officers have not re- 
courſe to deceive the ſuperior mandarines; and among the 
latter ſome endeavour to impoſe upon the ſupreme tribu-- 


4a & 
- 


nals of the court, and even to miſlead the emperor bimſclf, 


Indeed they ſo artfully cloak their paſſions, and affect in 
their memorials ſuch an air of diſintereſtedneſs, that it is 

very difficult for the prince to avoid being deceived. +. 
Bo Beſides, as their ſalaries are not always ſufficient to 


maintain their pomp and luxury, the acts of injuſtiee they 


commit, provided they are ſecret, are attended with no 
hazard. Miniſters of ſtate and the chief preſidents of the 


| ſupreme courts ſometimes privately extort money from the 


viceroys of provinces, and thoſe again, toindemnify them- 
| ſelves, oppreſs the ſubordinate officers, and theſe laſt re- 
- Imburſe themſelves by their exaQions; upon the people. 
No crimes, when they are diſc6yered, paſs unpuniſhed in 
China; the baſtinado is the common puniſhmentfor ſlight 
faults, and the number of blows is proportioned to the 
nature of the offence : when theſe do not exceed twenty, 
| It is eſteemed a fatherly correction, and is not infamous, 
The emperor himſelf ſometimes commands it to be inflict- 
ed on 
as uſual, 

A ſmall matter will inc fe 
guage, or fighting with the fiſts; for if theſe things reach the 
mandarine's ears, he immediately cauſes them to be baſti- 
nadoed ; which being done, they mult kneel before him, 
bow their bodies three times to the earth, and thank him 
for the care he takes of their education. 

This puniſhment is performed - with;a ſplit bamboo, 
which is a wood that is hard, ſtrong, and heavy: the 
lower part is as broad as one's hand, and the upper ſmooth 
and ſmall that it may be eaſily managed. The criminal is 
laid down with his face to the ground, his drawers are 
Pulled over his heels, and the 
bare poſteriors. | | 
A mandarine may cauſe t 


c his puniſhment to be inflicted 
wherever he is; it is ſufficient for one of the poor vulgar 
not to diſmount from his horſe when a mandarine pale 
by, or to croſs the ſtreet in his preſence, to receive five or 
ſix blows by his order, which is performed with ſuch ex 
pedition, that it is often done before thoſe who are preſent 


perceive any thing of the matter. Maſters uſe the ſame 


correction to their ſcholars, fathers to their children, and 
2 to puniſh their domeſtics, only the battoon is 
els, 1 « | | 
Captain Hamilton obſerves, that he knew an Engliſh 
gentleman whounderwent the chaſtiſement of the bamboo 
and upon this occaſion mentions a diverting incident, 
which he ſays, he was told, happened at Amoy, where 
he himſelf was preſent, and where the Engliſh traded be- 
fore they removed to Canton. 1 
A mandarine, ſays he, going in his chair, with his uſual 
retinue, met a failor with a keg of arrack under his arm. 
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imagine, replied the emperor, get up 


ke care to fill his place with greater mode- | 


Ito; and with his head battered 


great perſons, and afterwards fees and treats them 


incur this corredt ion, as foul lan- 


for pes are given over his 
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22 ſailor, whd ©. 
| o mannetly as td” 
walk aſide, and give the mandarine the middle of the 
ſtreet but one of the retinue gave the {ailor à box on the 
2 had almoſt ſhoved him- down Keg and all. The 
a 


e damnedhim for a fonof «whore, a0 aſking what he 
meant by it, gave the aggreſigr a box on the ear in return. 


and in about two hours time they ar- Th 


The poor ſeaman was ſoon everpowered by the retinue; 
but the mandarine ordered them to do him no harm, till he 
had ſent for the * wn linguiſt, who ſoon came. The 
mandarine told the linguiſt what had happened, and bid 

him aſk the ſailor why he gave him that affront? The 
ſailor ſwore that the mandarine had affronted him, in al- 
lowing his ſervants to beat him while he was walking 
down the ſtreet civilly, with his keg of ſamſhe w under his 

arm; and that he would box the mandarine, or any of his 
gang, for a Spaniſh dollar; and with that put his hand in 
his pocket and pulled out a dollar. | | | 


The mandarine ordered the linguiſt to tell him what the 
ſailor ſaid, and why he pulled out his money. The lin- 
guiſt having told him, the mandarine laughed immode- 
rately; and, after he had compoſed himſelf, aſked if the - 
ſailor would ſtand to his challenge, who'ſwore he would. 
The mandarine had a Tartar in his retinue famous for box- 
ing, at which he had won many prizes, and called for him 
to try his ſkill on the Engliſſiman. The Tartar was a 
luſty man, and the ſailor ſhort, but well ſet. The Tartar 
promiſed an eaſy conqueſt, and to the combat they went. 
The Tartar was uſed to kick high at the belly, but at the 
firſt kick the ſailor had him on his back. Aſlamed of the 
foil he had received, the "Tartar attacked him again; but 
he again tripped up his heels. He then deſired to have 4 
fair bout at boxing, without tripping, which Jack agreed 
the T artar's face and breaſt 
with ſuch force, that, to uſe. Mr. Hamiltons words; he 
was forced to yield to Old England. The mandarine was 
ſo pleaſed with the bravery and dexterity of the ſeaman; 
that he made him a preſent of ten tayals of ſilver. ; 
The wooden collar is a more infamous puniſhment. This 
is compoſed of two pieces of wood hollowed in the middle 
for the neck, and when it is put on the perſon can neither 
ſee his feet nor put his hand to his mouth; but is obliged 
to be fed by ſome other perſon. This diſagreeable load 
he carries day and night: it is lighter or heavier according 
to the nature of the offence; ſome weigh two hundred 
pounds and ſome are three feet ſquare and five or ſick 

inches thick; the common 98 weigh fifty or ſixty. 
pounds. i iy 15 N . 8 
When theſe two pieces of wood are in the preſence of 
the mandarine joined about the criminal's neck, they paſte 
on each fide two long ſlips: of paper, on which they fix a 
ſeal, that the two pieces may not be ſeparated without its 
being perceived: then they write in large characters the 
crime for which the puniſhment is inflited, and the time 
it is to laſt. For inſtance, if it be a thief, a ſeditious per- 
ſon, a gameſter, or a diſturber of the peace of families, he 
muſt wear it three months. They are generally expoſed 
in ſome public place; but the criminals find various ways to 
eaſe themſelves, ſome walk in company with their relations 
and friends, who ſupport the four corners that it may not 
gall their ſhoulders; others have a chair to ſupport the 
four corners, and fo, fit tolerably eaſy; and ſome kneel 
down, and placing the edge of the collar on the ground, 
amuſe themſelyes with viewing the people as they paſs. 
At the expirationof the time of puniſhment, the criminal 
is brought back to the mandarine, who having exhorted 
him to behave better for the future releaſes him from the 
collar; and to take his leave of him, orders him twenty 
ſtrokes with the battoon; for the Chineſe never inflict any 
puniſhment, except a pecuniary one, which is not preceded 

and ſucceeded by the baſtinado. _ 5 

There are ſome crimes for which the criminals are 
marked on the cheek with a Chineſe character, ſignifying 
their crime, There are others for which they are ſen- 
tenced to draw the imperial barks ; and there are others 
for which they are condemned to baniſhment. EN 
There are three ways of puniſhing with death, the moſt 
honourable of which is, in their opinion, ſtrangling, which 
is frequently done by a bow-ftring, In ſome places they 
put a cord of ſeven or eight feet long, with a running knot, 
round the critninal's neck, Two ſervants belonging 105 
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it over his eyes, and after wards mangl 


on that occaſion are 
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e uibunab der, Abenden end;ithenloofvit'a'thts-\ 
nt, and drawing, it again the Sena time; kill che 


i er 


> nl ther, kind, of. puniſhment nee cred; 
* inflicted, on rebels and traitors, on à ſon who — 


his father, and on mercileſs nobberg q and is called cutting 
in ten thouſand pieces. The executionet fuſtens the 


criminal to a poſt, then fleaing the ſkin of his head; pulls 


pieces from all parts of his body; and hen he is weary 
of this barbarous exetciſe, he x + nee: fg to the cruelty | 


of the populace, But this cruel death is very ſeldom in- 


flicted, for thoſe who s deterred by" — Purnnvtie) 


never murder. 


Su reme Being, and WhO in heir option 1 pte f 
it ten,” mountains, "rivets; and the like: W 
waintainet that, for the prefevarioh' th cola 
parity of matmicts,thbfe who command They iniltate. 
1— duet of Tien, in treating their” infetiors us" thelr 
children,” and thoſe who obey bre 0 conſider” | 
eriors as their fathers, * OY 
A appears from one of theit anbtent books, | KY 


es him by cutting Niem the ohfect of public hrs if is the pf rinelplk eh 
n 


things, the ather of the people, gependeht, almighty 
ommniſcient; to whom the ſecrets of the heart are Ef | 
known, and who watches over the conduct of the univerſe. 
who is holy without partiality; a rewarder a . a 
niſhing wickedneſs, and raiſing up and caſting down th 


The other is -bebeading, bitch is key crimes of great! ings of the earth according to rg pleaſufe': that pul 193 


enormity, as murder; and is looked upon as very ſhame- 
ful, becauſe the head, which is the principal part of man, 


balamities are exhortations for the reformation of mannetz; 
and that the end of theſe evils is followed by we and 


is ſeparated from the body; and becauſe in dying they do goodneſs. 


not preſerve: the human form as entire as it was When 
they received it from their parents. The party condemned 


to ſuffer this puniſhment is not, on the day of execution, 


expoſed on à ſcaffold; but being made to kneel in ſome 


In times of public ealamity the princes w were not he. 
fied with only adUreffing thetr 1001 to Tien, and offeri 
ſaerifices, but carefully applied themſelves ©” diſcover tt 
{ſecret faults which had drawn down the puniſhnient from 


public place, with his hands tied behind him, a perſon! the Supreme Lord; they examined if they were nat. too. 


holds him ſo faſt that he cannot move, while the'execu- 
tioner coming behind, takes off his head at one ſtroke, | 


and at the ſame time lays him on his back with ſueh dex- 


terity, that not a drop of blood falls on his cloaths, which 
y. better than ordinary: for 
his relations and friends, though aſhamed: to o] him in 
thoſe unhappy circumſtances, uſually ſend him new 


cloaths, and dane proviſions and drink to be offered him their liberty. 
by the way. 


The executioner is emma 2 ſoldier; and his offics 


3s ſo far from bein ng i ſcandalous, that at Pekin he accomi- 


panies the criminal girt with a ſaſh of yellow ſilk, and his 
cutlaſs is wrapped in ſilk of the ſame colour, to thew that 
he i is veſted with the emperor's authority. 

- Thoſe who ſuffer this death are alſo ſentenced to be de-| 
prived. of common burial, which in China is a moſt terrible 
infamy ; the executioner, therefore, after wert ſtripped 
the body, throws it into the next ditch. 

The Chineſe, being perſuaded that ſuch as are beheaded 
muſt have been diſobedient to their parents, and that this 
ſeparation of the members is a judgment that befals them 
for that crime, ſometimes buy the bodies of their parents or 
relations at a great price from the exeeutioner, and fow| 
on the head again with abundance of lamentations, to 
atone in ſome meaſure for their diſobedience. The execu- 


tioner, by thus ſelling the body, runs the hazard of being 
ſeverely puniſhed, unleſs he bribes the mandarine or the 
informer pretty high; and on this account the body often 


coſts the relations ſix hundred or a thouſand crowns. 

The ordinary torture cuſtomary in China to oblige cri- 
minals to make a confeſſion is extremely painful, and is in- 
flicted on the feet and hands: for the feet they make uſe| 
of an inſtrument which conſiſts of three pieces of wood, 
one of which is fixed, and the two others move and turn 
upon it. The feet of the criminal being put in this ma- 
chine are ſqueezed fo violently, that they make the ankle- 
bone flat. They place pieces of wood between the cri- 
minal's fingers, and tying them very hard with cords, leave 
them for ſome time in this torment, 

The Chineſe have remedies to dininith the ſenſe of 
pain ; and they are ſaid to have others, after the torture, 


ſo efficacious as to heal the criminal, who in a few days 
eren, the uſe of his limbs. NL. e 5 


8 E C * XII. 


of the Rae in China, partieutarl the ancient Reliei gion of 


 theChineſe of that of Confucius; of the Sects of Tages and 
of Fo; and of the Fews and Mahometans ſettled i in China, 


T appears from the claffical books of the Chineſe, that | 


they formerly worſhipped the Supreme Being, as the 
Lord and Sovereign of all things, under the name of 
Changti, or ſupreme emperor,” and Tien, which. ſignifies 
the ſpirit which preſides in heaven, They likewiſe paid 
2 e ny to inferior TR ny on the 


Ito be the founder of the Chineſe monarchy, gave 25 ic 


[expenſive in their habits, too luxurious, or too fond of 
magnificence and lender. . s 
A work called the” Chuking often n gentions a m er 
{who preſides over 8 government of his dominions; "wh 
[fas an abſolute” empire oyer the deſigns of mankind,” and 
onducts them to wiſe and Juff ends ; who rewards and 
puniſhes man x frog men, without any abridgmient of 


r 


princes, naturally Tout of their own honour,, neyer at- | 
[tributed the ſucceſs of their goyernimertt to themlelye 
but referred it to the Supreme Governor of the univerſe, 

It is alfo ſaid in the fame work, that Changti ſees from 
the higheſt heaveris what is done here below: that hemakes 
| uſe of our parents to beſtow upon us the material part 
our frame; but that he himſelf gives an underſtand! lng 
'mind capable of reflection, which alone raiſes, us abax 
the rank of brutes: that to offer an acceptable ſacriſſer, 
it is not ſufficient for the emperor, to whom that 'ofice 
belongs, s, to join the ptieſthood to the royal dignity: "ti 
that he out, be upright and penitent, and'befo ore the 
facrifice acknowledge his faults with faſting and tear 
chat Cbangti s councils and deſigns are unfathonjable: 
[that we ought not to believe that he is too exalted 
to attend to what is done below; for he himſelf examines 
all our actions, and has ſet a HRP in our own. con: | 
ſeiences, by Which we ſhall be judged. 

Fohi, who was one of the heads of the ai 9 
came to ſettle in this part of the eaſt; and is acknowledge 


| 


marks of his profound venefation for the Supreme eing 
He kept in a park ſix ſorts of animals to ſerve as victims. 
in his ſacrifices," which he ſolemnly offered twice a-year 
at the two ſolſtices, when all the people left their employ- 
ments, and joined with the prince in obſerving .th 
feſtivals. _ 

Chinnong, Fohi *; ſucceſſor, added to theſe OPAL,” tuo 
offerings at the equinoxes; that in the ſpring to implore 
a bleſſing on the fruits of the earth, and that in autumn 
after th av was over, to offer the firſt fruits to Changti 
This prince cultivated a field with his own hand, .; 
made a ſolemn offering of both the corn and the fruit... 

Hoangti, who aſcended the throne after Chinnong's 
death, 2 eating leſt bad weather ſhould hinder him from | 
offering the uſual ſacrifices inthe open air, erected a large 
| temple, in which they might be offered in all ſeaſons, and 


wherein he himſelf inſtructed the people in their principal 


duties. His ſucceſſors generally followed his example; 
it appears from the Chineſe books, that for the ſpace of 
two thouſand years the nation acknowledged, reverencedy 
and honoured with ſacrifices the Supreme Being and So- 
vereign Lord of the univerſe. _ 5 
At length the troubles which aroſe in the empire, the 
civil wars by which. it was divided, and. the corruption 
of manners which. became almoſt univerſal, had very near 
ſuppreſſed the ancient doctrine, when Confucius aroſe, 
and revived it, by giving freſh reputation to the ancient 
books. 
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of the learned, that Kaufe years after the birth of our Boaſt of having invented à liquor that has the power * 


Saviour, cheemperor Mimi fertambaſſadorsi into the Weſt, rendering them immortal. They pretend to be verſed in ma- 
with ſtrict orders to continue their) journey till they ſhould ge. and that by the affiſtance of the demons they RAR 
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ſelves into the favour of the mandarines. Though they 
have not a ro hierarchy, they have their ſuperiors, 
whom they great bonzes, and this rank adds. to the 
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paſteboard boxes, painted and varniſhed, a 
in which are repreſented-i of gold and filyer, made 
of gilt paper. Of theſe there are ſeveral hundreds defigned 
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to redeem them. from the dreadful puniſhments al 


the king of the infernal ions inflicts on thoſe who. 
| have nothing to give him; and a number of them by: 
themſelves, to bribe his officers, the reſt, 4s well 48 the 
| houſe, are for lodging, and buying ſome office in 
the other world, All theſe little boxes are faſtened by pad-] 
Jocks of paper, and. then ſhutting the doors of the pa- 
per houſe, they ſecure it with locks of the ſame ſubſtance. oe 
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All that has been hitherto menti 
exterior doctrine of Fo, 
the bonzes themſelves. are capable of underſtanding its 
myſteries. They teach that a vacuum or nothing is the 
beginning and end of all things; that from this nothing 
all things were produced, and to it ſhall return; and that 
all beings, both animate and inanimate, differ from each 
other only in their form and qualities. In order to — 
happily we muſt continually ſtrive, ſay they, by medita- 
tion and frequent victories over outſi to become like 
this principle, and to that purpoſe muſt accuſtom- ourſelves 
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are at an end, he has nothing to fear, becauſe pro rly he 
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Sf the paſchal land. They make nd fires, nor | Theſe little pieces are of uſe in buying things of ita 
ptoviſion" om their fabbaths ; and Whenever 9 re price. It is in little round pieces, witha ſquare hole fwthe | 
the Bible in their fynagogue, 5 4 44 ry face with a middle, which they put on ar hundreds and foine- 
*ranſparent veih, in 1 . who deſcendedſ mes a thouſand on one The meta} is neither 
from the mountain with his face covere they alſo 1 nor ae ck 17 80 the pieces are worthy abou A 
om blood, and' cut the veins ba the nimals they kill e. 15 8 241 EY 13 61 Ain TOR t 
that it may all flow out,” 1% os ſmall pieers have always been the cane 
Vet, notwithſtahdirig this, they hey pay the fame honoursf, of China, and the curious preſerve ſome that were 
to Confueius as mne Chineſe Perf. hey join with HI in the firſt dynaſties of the empire, and\have-either — | 
in the-ceremonies performed in the Balls of their great from family to family, or have been found in the rains 
men, pay the honours due to their inceſtors i in the. all of houſes and cities. , ET 
<contiguous'to'the ſynagogue,” and offer them the fleth off. It is eaſy to judge: that 6 the filverwas coined in Oli 
nimals, ex except fine, with ſweet-meats and incenſe, 3 the copper, it would be greatly debaſed, ſinoe tkeit 
proſtrating themfelves on the earth. They uſed only cenſers, {mall pieces of eopper are often oounterſeited - TON 
Without either inſcriptions or ings in the houſes and follow this trade. mark the counterfeit: coin with the fe 
Halls of their anceſtors. When Cozani ſpoke to them of characters that are ſeen upon the true; but the metal 
'the life and actions of the Meſſiah, they i ſeemed greatly uſe is of a baſer fort, and the weight leſs; If they ar; nh 
ſurprized, and faid that they had never heard of a 3 0 to be diſcoverei tlie crime is capital, but ſome primes aue 
e the ſon of Sirach mentioned 1 their Bible: they: been contented with eutting off the hand of the offends; 
'alſo told him, that their anceſtors rte appeared i in the em- and others with ſending them into bamiſhment; Stic dch 
pire of China, in the dynaſty of Han, which began two] There were antiently much ſmaller pieces of moniefs 
hundred and fix years before the birth of Chr ut, and end- which are now no longer in uſe; but thoſe who happen w 
ed two hundred and twenty after the Chriſtian æra. There get any of them, into their poſſeſſion; beat them willy 
2 3 * families of them, but they are noy hammer till they are as broad as the current * 
reatly reduce putting them upon a ſtring among the reſt 
8 There are alſo many Mahometans, who have been ſettled „ere by 2 8 nay ſome, it 27 
above ſix hundred years in ſeveral provinces, where they one ſo far as to cut paſteboard in the ſame form an 
have their moſques, and are never diſturbed, becauſe they mix them with the reſt upon a ſtrin ; and the deceit unt 
live mou without e ned cuſtoms or religion. of diſcovered till the pieces are taken off. 701 oh T7 
the oF 1 | I. Mr. Hamilton, in his New Ae Eaſt Indis 
e ae Vea . Jeobſerves, that though theſe are the only coin, account | 
| Aare kept in tayals, macies, and condereens; ten 
| 3 $ E C T. Iv. | 1 {dereens to a macie, and ten macies to a tayal; and thut 
5 the value of the ſmall braſs coin above- -mentioned of 
0 the Mong, Wright, Meafures, and Trade of China. riſes „and falls. + Het * 
. For the eee wakes of money} | 
\ILV ER and copper are the only metals current in |muſt be obſerved, that the Chineſe divide their pound f 
China in purchaſing neceſſaries and in trade. Gold ſſixteen leang or ounces; the into ten parts, i 
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chematics. 2, The foot of eee 


ht be, ſays the baron 
e it aur fag ign ade. did : not: augment our 
land n ef. Europe carries Fo the: trade a 
vigation. of. e other | ree parts: World; as . 
eb and Holla 8 Ne that of Europe,” | [4 
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As'to.. bernd Fan ap de, if compared. HE hn, It is very 
onfider 


KS 


they, fail 9 5 it 1 er from the ports of 
WYp ; or, e a+ 2h 
þ arb, de and. cow bides, -Areca bark, 
d white Ah ke y the laſt. ſometimes : a thouſand | 8 
Lk Al ſorts. of ilk 2 Shihy fe, 1 pa 
f differen; it gol obe but is incipall 5 ilk | 
a 6 lime, 95 e and ſandal: 5955 5 is | 
1 8. among the rele for perfumes, as they | 
geen V offer. incenſe, to their id ele, And Eyrppean, cloths 
| ak 
The Chineſe traders? n. let n: bring om 2 alls, 
| which they fometiines ij A, "qboul 1 1 e 


ber in bars, alſo wrought er cal es, baſs toy” 

| ing- diſhes, incenſe-panss. &, flo wer Paper, beau- 
ul porcelain, Japan cabinets, . and 0 har hh gold, 
hich is very fine, and a certain, metal "Me taube, by 
ich they gain fifty or ſurty pet cent, at Kia, ; 

They carry to Manila a great: deal of fil ti blaty 
iped and flowered. lain of different. colours, m 187 ery, 


rpets, cuſhions, ni ht-gowns, tea, Ch ine: Ware Japan 
orks, drugs, &c. 57 which they ger 10 8 1 
ee and bring back only. pia ers. 675 trade Ap 
0 regularly carry on is that to Batavia, ta WII 5 the | 
od, made of gilt paper. Some. of this * is fol: 

75 ſcanes, and is dear, becauſe covered 15 923 
: | gold; but that brought by the Chineſe to Batavia 
Lk only, by weight, and is made up in parcets, with 
ge hanks of red ſilk put in to ſet off the colour of. the 
and increaſe the weight of the parcels. This the 
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| World; 
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for b 80 they * Ed Streig by 20 | 
da, their, 9 155 5 ag 11. ata- 4 
he mg. on j 1 5 never. Sv 
hen and, ſhe 2 0 N rigatipn, 36 
.. e x n i 187 58 ry 3 
105 * als My e ſune or 15 1 my 
farthelt ;_ but firſt 6a e 0, Camboya, or. Siam 
d freight themſelves 15 with, Juch,ps, are in requelt | 
Japan, making rwo. hungred pet cent, by ce yogage, |: 
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he trade they ca Non 
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at Thor is the moſt eaſy and 
port einnamon, pepper, birds- neſts, rice, camphire,. rattan, 


2 5 We 


"As for the trade eq vn 


Which we chodſe to inſert here, both on. count, 
5 our thinking 1 8 e AS it will opp 
ummary whol 85 an in «one. view, wa juſt 
ca r hat forrdag Alter which we ſhall deſcribe t he ifles 
of F ormoſa and Hainan, which are in part under t ſub- 
jeckion of: China, and are the only iſlands: ſubject 0 chat 
ET that are worthy of a patricuſar deſcription... 


ole, is ſufficiently evinced from the great number of 
, ufig manufactures which are eſtabliſhed among(t 
chem,” and which are eagerly ſought for by the moſt 
& dfftant nations; 
be the 'moſt'v4lyable qualification of this peo- 


| kind; for vo, are mueh outdone by the Japaneſe i 
& thoſe manufattures which/are common to both coun- 
co "tries : and they are in numerous inſtances incapable of 
4 eng the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans. In- 
«© deed, tfieir principal excellency ſee ms to be in imitation; 
6e and they accordingly labour under that poyerty of emus 
. Which onſtantiy attends all ſervile imitators. This is 


«and accuracy; as in clocks, watches, fire- arms,. &cc. 
« for in all theſe, though they can c op the different parts, 
0 and can form ſome 9 0 0 

Ch never <ould arrive at ſuch a juſtneſs in their fabrick, as 
« was neceſlary to produce the defired effect. If we paſs 
te from” thoſe employed i in manufactures to artiſts of a_ſu- 
% perior claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries, &c, in theſe mat- 
« ters they ſeem to be ſtill more defective; their painters, 
6 Waugh very numerous, and in great eſtecem, tarely ſuc- 
ce ceeding i in the drawing or colburing of human figures, 
6: 'of i in the grouping of late compoſitions; and though 
„ in flowers and birds their performances are uch more 
© admired, yet even in theſe ſome part of the merit is 
& rather to be imputed to the native brightneſs and excel- 
« lency of the colours, than to the ſkill'of the” painter; 
| 6c files it is very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade juſtly 
« and naturally handled, or to find that eafe and grace in 


< the drawing which are to be met with. in the works of 


“ European artiſts. In ſhort, there is a ſtiffneſs and mi- 
© nuteneſs in moſt of the Chineſe Productions, which are 
L extremely diſpleafing: and it may perhap 
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men, is ſhorter; by line chan he Paris | the "have the liberty of Ferre wot pott but that bf Ca nton 
N ** 4 pe tale Hoot: — is a 9 u 997 the the | ner do they fall up; eb hain 2 that city, but Feaſt | 
2 is; Merle larger that. that of the 19 5 of 485. at 1 übchut tour lea s below it, where | 
lic works... ian iadt e AV he No tl he river 1 1s crowded by a multitude 6 veflels 3 but there is 
hs ft bing Ems 1 eth) uſed by the miſ- 1, „Fading to adyantage with any "thing 1 ut Alec in 
jnacies in ſul a FATS: \ Thomas,,. the ot, ind, ere copie Te, le , . 5 
nd a degree $9, lies, or inele fürlongs, chafing gold with „ Ve Wo * ut 
ch conlilting of e an gh Chineſe Tathoms 1927 5 bought at Canton comes 'partly* from ld, Pro- 
ten feet. —5 al; * ; 5 gs „. f . „ r vitces of China, An 95 partly from forei eountri | 
We.ſhall,; F. trade of Chin Japa n, Cochih-china, a other ef oy The goods: pr 
ety Et "tk of | chaſe there. of thè Chineſe are | pre oe d 
nveying merchan WEE, "NE: f [her the AYES and canals,” in, much, by gre ater a all, the diff „ f. 
ve always rendered the, Jomettic | 555 9 ene, drank in on and Chi 2 hangi ng Faker rens, 
ets Mooring ag? enen ly. a ſays, | "We &c. r 5 wy 
it ii is much, greater than t 5 " 0 e ſhall abuts this deſcription of Chiba'w ith per: 
E Montes quiet, in.h ils, Spiri | tie” of the character iven of the Cbineſe by the . 
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« on the affecbed ade he 0 


| " and violence. But it muſt be gh e that bypo- | 
&. criſy and. fraud are often not leſs fchievaus to. tre. e 
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9755 * 


1 095 e FER 19 th 


© If we next examine the Chineſe Meinte, e 
7 our accounts from the. 8 who' Have 1728 


“ jepreſent i it in the. molt favourable 12 5 000 . 
"ng; mo 


ave 

& been 3 es "es of . 

7 was familiar, yet they, Na alone, . haye hither- 
75 80 neglected . a avail 3 5 elves. of. that aniolt div 

& invention, have continued to adhere. to * rich 

« and inartiiia] method of. W Words af "arbi- 

« trary marks; 2, method witch, BB ri] rs the: 


246561 human: memory 


. | ae ee 
42 r A 7 te habe ng 2 8 
foreign pbwers, 1 y 4 moſt defeckiye in 55 
« ant yet "this po nich and extdhiſive Fg 
«fo Aceh os court fo tor "Fefiried Wife with 
ey. Was e e about an aße fine ! 
2 Tartats nd even! hol, Ufrou the Sah 
3950 Inka abs, — 1 roper military 


0 it ch 


lacey 
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« otherwiſe than ps tally illed; "whilſt all read! 


4 underſtanding of. 


« finite obſcurity ee 5 So connection between 
y. rep preſent, can hot be 


& theſe marks, and the wor he 
& xetained in books, but muſt, be feliyered dawn ei c 
2 25 age e by. adition: and how uhcertain this mil 


<, prove in fuch 


e all verbal ce 29 undergo, 9 8 e are tranſmitte 


ce through three or Hour No : only. Hence it is 175 5 To 


neck yh 15 hiſto +1 9 o of p 


<< recorded, by theſe ple 20 Is 
- 9p Ae e 755 5 


9 ſted antiquity of. Ay, 5 of in Bumerods the fo 


ces, de exttemelj ro 5 
Fo However, We. Ag o ans of the | onarjes 
ed that though the tkilf o 1755 Chins e in ſcience. 2 5 
. stell much inferior. to that of the wh. 755 
taught and practiſec 73 are 
] TW wen 


1. 


© moſt exein 1 7 that, from k 
& ſome. of theſe 
& believe, that he PEE Was 2 oy, governed 
* affectionate family, 1 the onl onteſts were who | 
6 mould exert the 4 anity an "ſocial virtue., X Hut 


« the dee 1 ee e and tr: 
c men at Wa uot V refutes theſe Jeluitical 1805 
ce tions. 0 0 as to eir.theories of morality, if we may” 
ce judge from the ſpecimens exhibited in the works of the | 
64 mifllonaries, we. Wy, nd them frequently employed in 
„ recommending a ridiculous attachment to certain friyo- 
& Jous points, inllcad of diſculing the proper criterion. of 
% human actions, and regulating eneral_cohdudt of | 
<« mankind. to, one another, on "= 125 7 5 quitable 
<. principles. A the POT retenſion of the Chineſe | 
44 to à more refined morali ity, than "Fer neigh hbours,' is 
4 un hot on their integr 155 beneficence, , but ſolely 
Wi Je meanor, and their 
f 6 ymptoms of paſſion 


& conſtant attention to ſuppreſs a 


| i 


« neral-intereſts of mankind, than 8 and vehe- | 
< mence of temper :. ſince thefe, thoug h uſually liable to | 
44 the impiltation of: 1mprudence, do 1 101 exclude ſincerity, | 
40 benevolence, 8 nor many other laudable quali- 
<« ties, And per 7 8 if this matter was' examined to the | 
«c bottom, it woulc appear, that the calm and patient turn 
4 of the Chineſe, in which they | ſo much value themſelves, | 
1 and which, di beste ef ch the na n from all others, i is 

ee ble opt of | 


Jificgle to 5 the more Ars 100 Aalen bor Sy 
10 NS augmenting, at the ſame time, the force of the | 
* ſelſiſh ones: fo. hi the , f . and Al 
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«cali in that empire. 
1 . 28 e gener ral di OR of ts FR 
< but I cannot diſmiſs this of without adding a few 
„ words about the Chineſe government, that. too having 
<< been the Us 05 of boundleſs panegyric. And, on this 
<< head, I muſt obſerve, that the favourable accoutits often 
«« given of their prudent regulations for the adminiſtration 
<< of their domeſtic affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their 
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15 HE if l oP Fe reren. is ſituated tothe he adit 
; neat the provitice of Fo-Kiet!, and is Uivided Theo tn 
pärts by 4 hath, of mountains, Which runs throllgh' 


70 62 


north. "That part of the inland wich lies to the well 
the e the e deg is fitinted 
tween 22 degrees minutes ati e ſhot 
' niorth-latitdd Oe P: DN 2 ; 
"The "word Formela fl gnifles beautiful, andthe ith 
Well deer ves the name, It being's Very fine Nee bh. 
air is pure and always ſerene, and that pare eel 
'torts, rice, a a i 
0% race by nt Ats hat defotnd from the on 
"tains; but the water is nor ver £60d. Moſt ofthe 
that 587 in the Indies 17 to fd bone, here, 46 
papaya 'Poyavas, ahaha nas, cbcoe, A ho Bel 
beaches 145 ue, ae, grapts; 99558 
nuts, and qther European. fruits, The inhabitants" 
cultivate 4 Kind of Vier meln, much larger thad hi 
of So: «Tome of theſe 'conlilt of a wed. And Othen « 
4 7 'red } Fs , ele cool lufeibus juice; W yi 
ful to the Chineſe. Sugar ane ode | Li ere o 
ttemely well, and all the trees in that wy ' of the 
nts ep ret ng res 1 85 x 
tranſplanted in lintes Ates, Whole 
| ceſernbles à vaſt garden. 9 555 1 
There are no iygers, teojurds, Were w 1 * 
bours th de met with here as i China. ſth, 
| goats, and even hogs are 7 -ſcarte; but Uter a i 
are ſeen ih herds. 1800 abundance of 6X66," 
for want of mues and 41 ferve for TE 's 
being diſciplined betimes, go as good a 
horſes i the cdatitry. "fete are but few 1 
common art the phicaſafits, dut thoſe e che Foot of 
(cares fuffer to multiply. : 
Tune inhabitants of the kateln part of the itn ar 6 
ſeribed by Ken "Chineſe as barbarians; pet they zi 
are chaſt, of à ſweet and gentle-dij 
ſition, loving Tet mutually alfiſting each other; Cifings 
efted and ſetting little or no value on their gold and fie file 
of which they are fail to have feveral mines, But m 
theſe good 8 co gear they ate like other ugcivilized nation 
extremely rerengeful. Fuey ate ſaid to live Without! 
regular laws, and to eat Sol fiſh and the fleſh of bel 
without 5 any ſigns of worſhip or religion. 
Link Chineſe knowing there were gold mines wt 
iland before they conquered it, and being unable to 
any in that part under their, fubjeQion, would not ven 
to croſs the mountains; but ſent a ſmall ſhip to the 
parts, where they made no doubt they mold find the 
They met with an hoſpitable reception from the inbob 
tants, who generouſly offered them lodgihgs, proviſo 


« tranſactions with e Anſon; as we have ſeen { 


and aſſiſtance; ' but gave them no information col 
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de, was n ſooner ipread through, the ealt- | 
age bo roi Hand; than the ane K up arms, 
1 an irruption into the weſtern part 1 "where, wth." 
15 mere, they t man, Womans and child to the ſword, 
Boy 
ad ſet fire ir dwellings. Sines that time the two 
arts. of the and have been — continually : at war. 
| The lands poſſeſſed by Chineſe in the iſle of For- 
ofa, are divided into chreß "(bordinate gougrngients that | t 
epend upon, the capital, of che inland, and each of theſe | 
weten Bas its articulir magiſtrates, ſub; 
overnor of the . and the. governor him elf is ſub- 
& to the viceroy of the. province of Fo-kien,”” 
The capital, Which is al ed Tai-ouan-fol, | is very popu | 
pus, and equal to moſt of the great 95 China. Every 
bing that can be defired bu cher 1755 n gr | 
905 "ont; What the and elf furrh es, but 
| 50 To dia cloths, varniſh, C ina-ware, Mik, and the ſes, 
eral "watwfadtures of Europe : 'there are. but few mul 
rry-trees, in the iſland,” ahd conſequently but little ſilk 
| made in the e "The emperor keeps there a gar- 
ſon, conſiſting of at enim fo for the deut of the 
trlement, 151 no Chineſe can n ny! thither rw: his, 
mily without a paſſport-. 
Almoſt all the ſtreets of 15 capltal' are Minis a line; 
d covered ſeven of eight months in the year to defe 1d the 
zople from the heat of the ſun. , They 5 from thirty to, 
prty feet in breadth, ang, ſome of them are near three 
les long. Almoſt all of them are lined with ſhops of 
thiha-ware, ſilk, and other” commiodities in admirable 
rder, in which . the Chineſe excel, and it would be ex- 
ding pleafant to walk in them, were t hey better paved, 
bd leſs Crowded by paſſeng rs, 7. . 
The houſes are all thatched Oc en Pult of . 
id bamboo; however, the di cable meanneſz of theſe 
ildings i is cancealed, b the En Over 
d that nothing i is to be ſeen but t the hop. 
This ey has neither walls, or any other king of forti- 
ations; for the Tartars do not love to <onfine their cou- | 
A Tp * rampart, but chuſe to fight « on 'horkepack, in 
n ne 
e harbour 1 is centered kcben every \ wind; but the en 
ance into it becomes ever day mote difficult. "There 
ere korwetly two.entrances into it, but öne FN hem is 
oaked up with ſand, and the other, Which has. 3 Pein 
pttom, is not above nine or" ten feet deep at high water, 
The Chineſe have three eities and many villages under 
deir ſubjection; but es Lg rr t and, manners be⸗ 
g the ſame as in Wall” not tite the reader 
th a repetition or wem. pee of the natives who are 
dbjeCt to the Cligele, ate divide into fort -five | towns, |ag 
| plantations, thirty - fix; in 1 the north, Pl nine in the 
zuthern part. The. towy of the Horch Are very p pu- 
zus, and the houſes but little di ferent 25 thoſe 6 hi- 
2 ; but thoſe in the ſouth are only a heap of round cot 
ges made of clay and bambos;' i the form of a funnel 
verted, and thatched at the top. They are from fifteen 
d forty feet in diameter, and ſome of them. are "ſeparated 
partitions; but in theſe huts are neither tables, chairs, 
nches, beds, nor any other furniture. 9 2 heir beds are 
e ireſh” leaves of a particular tree, very common in the 
pantry, which they gather, and ſpread upon the ground, 
on a board in their cottages, and there lie down to ſleep. 
| the middle of the houſe is a Eind of ſtove raifed two or 
by feet from the ground where, they Ateſs their vie- 
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"he are very ſlovenly at their meals, uſing neither 
es, plates, ſpoons, knives nor forks, but place what 

th —_ — of board or mat, and uſe their 

eat wit hey eat fleſh half 

's roaſted the better they like it. e ö 


1 heir common food is rice, millet, and any. game 


is the | bu 


the ſtrests, Wi 


hey 4 als a ey 8 is; by Ang FA wa 
| r darts, and javelins, ot overtake' Akin by rut 


hut ning, for they are fo Twift as to outſtrip horſes in their folk 
499 bis 5 85 Which Fey” hinefe attribute to the wan w bind- - - 
; er lorns und Knees e ng ght, ti they are 


1 e en or - fifteen years ok age. They hurl their Jave- 
1'lins eren or. por ih paces with the utmoſt exactneſs; and, 
eat their bows. and arrows are very ordinary ones, 


in 
F thy 0 original rakdbieais are not at all 
be irs the Chineſe. They are of a low ſta- 


tüte, and Have a lar ze head, and high forehead, A v_ 
mouth, "high cheek bones, and a ſhort flat chin, with 

little Beard.” Their neck is fmall and long, / their body: 
% 8 in, and ol; arms and by, loft 87 -tmall, and 
ik. 


24 round the waſte, and reaching down 

Pride, Which takes . root in the 

indulged even in _nakedneſs, ald 
gives t belle more pain 290 trouble th 10 thoſe. who 
Are more El ized feel, to For the 'richeff habirs ; for 
ſome of them imp far. ot ures of tte trees, animals, 
flowers, Kc. on t 0 tg 2 oy is privitep ge, which i is 


«| allowed” only to oh as Wc in ann 10 huntin 
Hing] coſts them dear,” and puts them to ſuch Violent pain, that 


be performed at once; 10 therefore emp fever; 
1010 and wmetitnes a whole wk about it. 90 
all perfons are at liberty to wear in their ears rings 8 
their heads and necks coronets, and necklaces, ting 
of ſeveral rows of ſmall grains of different ole Theſe 
| coronees are terminated with a plume of cocks pr pheaſanes 
feathers ; the alfo blacken their teeth, and wear bracelefs 
above their elbows, and on their wriſts, 'Ff'x we imagine 
man with an olive complection, a fine lender 290 e to 
his hair hanging negligently on his thoulders, an 
with choſe 55 ntaftical ornaments, with no garments 
but a piece of cloth round his wafte, and at the me. time 
armed with a bow and arrows, we fhall have a juſt idea 
of a beau of the fouth part of the iſle of Formoſa. 
| In the north part of the iſland, where the climate 1 
cooler, they cover themſelves _ the Beg of the deer 

J ang! in huntin 1 and make them into a fort of Fa > 
ut fleeves. hey 


the ponder 8 endanger their lives was the whole t 4 
a 


SEX” 


adorn with. coronets placed one above another, and ti 
With Mets and bands of different colours, havir 
NJ luthe like thoſe before mentioned. 


| where the object of his ns reſides, and j 

| agrecable | to her the goes out to meet him, and then they 
Ke the terms hetween themſelves; after Which they 
ſpeax io their parents, and defire them to repare th 
[wedding feaſt. This is made at the houfe of the bride's 
father, and there the bridegroom continues. Hence they 


Pcs, their good fortune, not in having boys, but gitls # | 


wh 10 e them ſons. in-law to be the props of their gl 


Mp to 95 Chineſe, they fill preſerve ſame remains of 
their ancient goyernment. Every town makes choice of 
three or four old men, m moſt diſtinguiſhed for their pro- 


and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their decifion, he is in- 
ſtantly driven out of the. town, without the leaft hope or 
ever returning, and no other town will 16 him. 

To regulate the tribute which they 
ſkins, and other things eaſily procured in he iſland, there 
is in every town a Chineſe Who underſtands the Lang age; 
and is interpreter to the mandarines; but inſtead of pre- 
venting theſe poor people from being oppreſfed, they be- 
have like petty tyrants, and exerciſe the patience, not 
only of them, but of the mandarines themſelves, who are 


greater inconveniences. There were formerly twelve 
towns in the ſouth under ſubjection to the Chineſe ; but 


ed themſelves to thoſe of the eaſtern part of the iſland. 


The 
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| wear a bonnet in the form of . 
oils ef, made of the alk of Banana leaves, Which 8 7 


ng on the 


is deſirous of goes ſeveral. 
days Tei With make hag” ky a ou he 4. | 


75 the ien in this diviſion are entirely fub- 
bity, to be their judges ; theſe determine all differences, . 


rain, deer, 


forced to continue them in their employments to avoid 


three of them revolted, drove out the interpreter, Ty unit- 


ous piece of land. 


 A*sySTEMLOF. 


he: Chineſe themſelves acknowledge, that. among 


thels people there is no cheating, robbing, or quarrel] f 
except with their interpreters, and that they, practice all 
the duties of equity and beneyolence, © Whatever ig ven 


to any. of them, they will not receive ill thoſe 0 ſhares 
the labour, partake of the wa e 2 


moſa, the commander was ſo pleaſed: with the view 
the country, that he reſolved to ſettle a . 1 10 = 


iſland, and therefore left ſome of his men on 
orders to get information of every thing 75 ed to. 4" 
execution of his deſign: . Soon after a Dutch veſſel was 


forced by a ſtorm into the ſame harbour, and found the on 
They thou 2d ö 


Japaneſe in no condition to.gppole them. 
the country extremel) beautiful, and we  fituated.,. 
commerce, and therefore pretending to waht rene 


and to be under. a neceſſity of refitting their veſſel, hien 
d by the ſtorm, they ſtayed on ſhore; ab 


was damage 
ſome. of them made an excurſion into the country, rer 
er to view it I narrowly, which having n 

returned on board, and began to refit the veſſel. 15 520 
now defired the Japaneſe, whom. they iy unwilling 10 
offend, for fear 15 uring thelr trade to Japan, 0 2 ow. 
them to build a. 1 — on the brink of the iſland at one of, 
te entrances. into:the harbour, 9 which. they alledged We 
e of uſe to them in going and coming to Japan, I 

apaneſe at firſt denied their requeſt; but the Bach en FRE 


5 8 
> 


a 4 Ke. to give their conſent, and alluring them they 
eſired 


no more N than what could be encompaſſed 


with - os hid e, the J panels, at laſt rech 19. their, 


u ; 
wh Dutch then taking. a large A 185 cut it into mall 
chongs, and tying 15 together, encompaſled. ; 2, ſpaci- 
he Japaneſe. were at firſt a little vex⸗ 

| ed. at this artifice ; but were ſoon pacified, and laughing p 
at the ſtratagem, luffered the Dutch tö built a fort, to. 


| Which they gave the. name of the caftle of Zealand, This 


fort gave the Dutch the command of the harbour, and 
made them maſters of the only paſſage by which large vel, 
ſels could enter it, The 1 either diſguſted at the 
new fort, O not find ing their account. in ſtaying. in, the 
iſland, ſoon after quitted it, and returned home, The 
Dutch, by this means, became ſole ſters of 1 1 a; 
for the inhabitants were unable to oppoſe them them 12 
therefore ſtrengthened themſelyes by building 2 forti 
cation, conſiſting of four half baſtions on the — fide of | 
the harbour, oppaſite to the fort of Zealand. 

China Was at this time all in a flame; the king o off 
the Tartars was ſeated on che throne, and ſeyeral o 
the provinces oppoſed him by 3 vigorous War, which 
was carried on with. various ſucceſs, till at length one of 
the Chineſe generals being defeated, "and 5 1 out of 
China, he turned his views towards Formoſa, olvitig to 
drive the Dutch from thence, and erect a new kingdom | 
there. The Dutch Who a rehended no danger, had! 
neglected to ſtrengthen themſelves with, ſupplies of men 
from their other 12 ttlements, and there were. only eleven fe 
of them to defend the fort and harbour of Formoſa, the 
reſt of the garriſon being compoſed of Indians, and of the 
inhabitants of the country. Notwithſtanding the great 
inequality of forces, the Dutch, reſolved to defend them 
ſelves, which they did with the utmoſt bravery. The. 
Chineſe general entered the harbour with a fleet compoſed. 
of nine hundred fail, -and landed part of his men, in. order 
t6 attack the fort of Zealand both by ſea and land. The 
ſiege laſted four months, in which the Dutch defended 
themſelves with their great 
they themſelves. had expected. The Chineſe general was 
ar at meeting ſuch oppoſition from a handful of Eu- 
ropeans againſt a numerous army: and as the Chineſe. 
bas not the uſe of cannon, he had no hopes of reducing 
them, but by famine, which would require a long time, 
and in the mean while they might be relieved by ſhips 
from Batavia, or by thoſe that trade to Japan. He there- 
fore reſolved to make uſe of his utmoſt efforts againſt the 
Dutch, who bad four ſhips in the harbour, and had put 
on board: each of them one of their own men, with 
ſome Indians, to guard it, the other ſeven Dutchmen re- 
maining, in the fort of Zealand. 

The Chinsſe general finding no other method of injur- 
ing the Dutch, turned a "ew of his veſſels into fire-ſhips, 


effects, e if, 


5 epter 


the year 1620, a Japaneſe ſquadron 1 near] For 
ol| cies, 


s 0 © 0 R A » 1H 1. 


wid: hv gh apantage of abi i 
on; the 1 00 and burnt, three res of them. 
thus fuse er yg in this attempt, -he-ſu e ate 
to e them leave to depart with. Their 
they refuſed to 735 them. 90 
e Dutch, having nd only ane ſhip left, glad. 
the. offer, .-a and having . ok. 2 fcb all 
deliveted the place igt the hands ofthe C 
| and .deparced,.;- Some, years;after the Chineſe 
5 4 — pee, of a gen 
dure b ppened in the. 
has ever TRE a to, 


on he th throng of China. 
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d on the "Hort by ihe 

| 6 ek weath ers may be 
on the ©25 by the. hineſe ſea. RN the bg 

11 e of Cochin n and gu the we by patt af 

wy kingd Sac And part of the, ole of of Quang-top 

UP 5+ 1 greateſt. length, from eaſt to teſt, is Babes thy 

5 ſeventy, leagues, and. its breadth. from north to fu 


_ 


- 


e climate on the nortbem 
% account of the Water, 


ſixty leagues. in Fut chicks 
oil. 3 in the, morning al 


part is unbealthful, 
for the ine are 6 1 to 


the propole. fo drink 3 in the' day. 

he boil of that part of the FO is a plain that ths 
from the, ſea-ſide about fifteen, leagues into the country; 
but the ſouthern 3 and eaſtern. p parts. are very. m<untaing Us: 
yer. there Are Jom ME. V; vallies 1D the No Getter of the land, hich 


| are” well cultivated, i and produce two crops, of I rice ore 
| 1 Are yi | 


00 e in 


1 7 0 5 but the A. Li 0 
midſt o 1 
ern part "ins 


0 white, juice, wh ><, 
pot the ene '> 


890 intd Ne hes hornet 155 


ly 5 AT, diffuſes, a de weaker, but. more recable 
incenſe. 4 e Pther ke are thoſe c 105 V the ” 

ropeans, and. roi. Ea. or 1 — + 5 
1 8 hh 7 5 of its (cent. There 5 10 
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'as it baren, t 


ſo LE of 

ce A 4 A 
grow in -hina,' b "1 
che have alſo 1 4 nuts gb 7 5 canes. ; 
| Among. the animals js a ren 
apes, that very ini ch, reſp e the hugaf ſpecies, 1 
have features well Cir but theſe are very ſcarce, Ther 
are others that are grey and very ugly. Al ſorts of gin 
2 Id. ple ntiful, pirycularly Pere hares, and a Kind 
WI Iv... FILA A 

The partridges and quails, are inferior to 'thoſe' of Fi 
rope; but Toes teal, and all ſorts of water fowl, are 
very good. The «woodcocks. here are epcellent, and tu 
tle-doves,, and wood-pigeons, are in great plenty. 

"There are likewiſe Everal ſorts of curious birds, me 


{of which are of the ſize of a linnet, with feathers of 4 


beautiful red, and others of a bright gold colour: 
two ſorts of birds are always together. There ate fl 
vens with white rings about the neck, ſtarlings, . 
little moon on their bills, and a bird of. the ſhape and fr 


about half an inch long. Theſe birds talk and whiſk 


In the iſland are alfo found ſnakes of a td 


z 


but ſo timorous, that they are frighted at the leak foot 
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of a black- bird, but is of a deep blue, , with, yellow by 
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'reſoot- both by day and night through the plains and 
This ifland:is ſubje&t to China, except the middle part, 
here the natives have retired to the mountains, and live 
"dependent of the manderines, They formerly traded 
ith the Chineſe, with whom they exchanged wad which 
ber dig out of their mines, China-wood, and Calamba- 

4 for other commodities, which brought immenſe 


500 


profit 


llages; het they abe ſuch cowards, and ſo ill diſciplined, 
it it is laid fifty Chineſe would defeat ſome hundreds of 
nem. However, 2 part of them pay tribute to the em- 
ror, and are ſuffere to poſſeſs villages on the plain. 
ny others, particularly in the eaſt and ſouthern parts 
(the iſland, are in the ſerviee of the Chineſe ; theſe keep 
and till their lands, but they are general! y de- 


r ſheep - 


med, very hort and of a rediſh complexion. | 

de forchead, and on their heads a hat made of ftraw or 
attan, and tied under their chin. The men wear only 4 
ce of calicoe, which, is Either black or of a e, 
nd covers them from the waift to the knees, 7 'T | wo- | 
en wear a kind of waiſteoat of the ſame ſtuff, and alſo 
int their faces from their eyes downwards with blue 


/ N . i my "5 us. 1M oy g 3 
ear. rings, with pendants. made in the form of 2 pear. and 


i 4 


they are not very ſkilful. They haye alſo a kind of hanger, 
behind. This is the only inſtrument they uſe for doing 


forefts, 


three cities of the ſecond order, and ten of the third; all 


barks of Canton reſort. It is formed by a wide river, the 
entrance of which is defended by two ſmall. forts ; though 
it has but ten or twelye feet water. The capital is ſituated 


large plain, in which are many Chineſe: ſepulchres. . In 
the ſouth part of the iſland is a fine port at the bottom of 
a great 1 where there is near twenty feet water: by the 
ſhore of this port are abundance of maritime plants and 


madrepores of all kindes. 


eaks made of Indigo. Both ſexes wear gald and filver | 
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ne Situation, Extert, Climate, and Boil of Kevea, = 
Vegnables and Animals. "The Dreſs, Manners,” and Cuſ- 
toms of the Koreans, - Their Houſes deſcribed, und their Heſ. 


pitality to Travellers. TOP, 


HOUG H' the _— of Korea, or Corea, be 
only tributary te China, yet as it is ſituated on the 
bitern extremity of Aſia, we ſhall give a deſcription of it | 
fore we treat of chat part of Tartary that is immediately 
Wiect t che . —88 
Korea is called bath by the Chineſe and the natives 


ö 2ol1; and is a peninſula of Aſia, that extends from about 
j | e thirty-fourth to the forty-third degree of north latitude," 


th to ſouth, and two hundred and twenty-five in breadth 


| bounded by the ſea of Corea, which ſep: 
pan; and on the ſouth by the ocean. 1 

Koſed with rocks and ſands, ſtrangers cannot approach 
em without danger. do EE 


„evo confiderable rivers of Korea are the Yalou and 


rery 


dot ſo highly efteemed by the Chineſe for its medicinal 


in the northern parts of China. 


being about four hundred and fifty miles in length from | caſtles on the mountains. 


"eat, millet and other ſorts of grain. The ginſeng, a| they eſteem oonjurors. X 
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tobacco, hemp, and cotton; and moſt of the trees found 
They have plenty of horned cattle, which they uſe in 
tiling the land. They have alſo ſwine, dogs, and cats; 
of the wild kind, there are tygers, bears, wolves and 
ſables, deer, foxes, and many others. The rivers are 


which they carcy ia à little. baſket faſtened to their girdle 


IM 


* 


Their arms are bows and arrow, in the uſe of which - 


, h bre | This iſland is in the diſtrict of the province of Quang- 

s to the mandarines : but theſe iſlanders ſearce ever | tong. Its capital, which is named Kiun-tcheou, is buile 
| zeat unleſs it be to ſurprize ſome of the neighbouring on à promontory, and ſhips lie at anchor under its walls, - 
ppe Tis governed by two forts of mandarines : thoſe of the 
mandarines of learning, and thoſe of arms. There are 
of them near the ſea- ide, and under, the juriſdiction f 


In the north of the iſland is the port to which the | 


within two. leages of this port, and between them is a 


F. 


often peſtered with alligators or crocodiles, and the land 


with abundance of fnakes and other venomous creatures. 
The country abounds with fowl, and there are plenty 

of herons, woodcocks, pheaſants, pigeons, ſwans, geele, 
ducks, and all forts of poultry ;| with eagles, ſtorks, kites, 
magpyes, daws, and lapwings; beſides ſome ſorts un- 
known in Europe. 71 e 2h 


Korea is divided into eight provinces, containing three 


hundred and fixty cities and towns, with many forts and 


. 


The Koreans are generally well ſhaped, and of 2 mild 


Mm caſt to weſt, It is bounded on the north by the | and tractable diſpoſition ; they are lovers of learning, and 
duntty of the Manchew Tartars:' on the weſt by the | fond of muſic and dancing. The northern provinces pro- 
fovince of Leao-tong and the Yellow: fea; on the eaſt it | duce the ſtouteſt men and the beſt ſoldiers, but they are 
rates it from | ſaid to be in general very effeminate, and poſſeſſed of little 
be coaſts being courage: they are even not aſhamed of cowardice, and 
lament the misfortune of thoſe who are obliged to fight. 
| | * I They are terrified at the fight of blood, and fly whenever 
On the north are long and high mountains, where the | they meet with it. They are alſo much afraid of the ſick, 
ld is fo intenſe, that the rice and the cotton-plant will | particularly of thoſe who have contagious diſeaſes, whom 
t grow. The poor people there feed on barley, while | they remove into little raw 'hovels in the midſt of the 
© rich have mea] brought from the ſouth, The moun- | fields, where their friends look after them, and give notice 
ns are, during the winter, covered with deep ſnow, and | to paſſengers to keep at a diſtance; but when the ſick have 
e people in order to walk upon it, wear pieces of boards | the misfertune to have no friends, others will rather ſuffer 
der their feet, to prevent their ſinkingg. them to die for want of attendance than come near them. 
When a town or village is infected with the plague, the 
 Towmen, both of which riſe, in the ſame mountain, avenues to it are ſhut up with hedges of briars, and ſome 
dich is one of the higheſt in the world. One of them | are placed on the tops of the infected houſes, that people 
s to the eaſt, and the other towards the weſt. They | may know them. Though many medicinal plants grow 
both pretty deep, and moderately rapid ; and the water] in the country, the people are unacquainted with them, 
All J. oe land moſt of the phyſicians are employed by the grandees ; 
4 the ſouthern part of the country is extremely fertile, | ſo that the poor, who are unable to be at the expence of 
Produces all the neceſſaries of life,” eſpecially rice, having recourſe to them, apply to a ſet of people whom 


. 


Adultery and theft are but little known amongſt them, 


8 is alſo found here, though not in ſuch quantities and they have ſuch little reaſon to be ſuſpicious, that it is 
8 = country of the. Manchews, They have alſo] not . for them to ſhut theit doors at night. Indeed 


the 


* 


ö 


; 
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wee evolutions of government have” hiade them deviate's | 
lutte from their primitive innocence, yet they may ſtill de 
\ _ | conſidered 45 a pattern to other nations. 
Their dreſs is gown with long and wide ſleeves, 4 
high ſquare fur cap, with a girdle about their Ivins; and 
Dots Sf feather, (linen, or fattin. The quality uſually 
Ares im purple-eoloured filk, and the Hiterati are diſtin- 
guiſbed by wearing two feathers in their caps. The 
__. _  tloth. wort by perſons of giſtinction on public occaſions; is, 
mamade of gold and filver brocade;z however, the poor wear 
only ſkins and cloth made of corton or hemp. Their arms 
© are co -ows and eng ſab res 
Phe houſes of the Koreans of quality make a ſtately 
appearance, but thoſe of the common fort are mean, nor 
are they allowed to builg as they pleaſe, for no man mult. 
cover his houſe with tiles without leave; on which account 
le y are generally thatched with ſtraw” or reeds, Theſe 
— houſes ate ſmall, conſiſting of one-ſtory and a garret over, 
it, in which they lay up heir proviſions; but they have 

ſeldom more furniture than is abſolutely neceſſary. They 

are built with wooden poſts fixed in the ground, and the 

ſpaces between filled up with ſtone to the firſt ſtory. The 
reſt of the ſtructure is ef "wood, plaſtered without, and 
cC0overect on the inſide with white paper; the floors are 

| _ _ vaulted, and in winter they make à fire underneath, ſo that 
a they are always as warm as if in a ſtove; ot en 
, The nobility have always an apartment in the front of 
_ => the houſe in which they receive their friends and divert 
themſelves; and there is penerally before their houſes a 
large ſquare with a fountain, or a pond, and a garden 


with covered walks. Tradeſmen and the chief citizens 
have generally a ware-houſe adjoining to the building in 
which they dwell; and there they treat their friends with 
arrack and tobacco, for there are few of either ſex but what 
ſmoak. The children of four or five years of age are alſo. 
fond of ſmoaking, The women's apartment is in the 
moſt retired part of the houſe, where none muſt approach 
them. Some wives, however, are allowed the s of 
ſeeing people and going to feaſts, but they fit by themſelves 
facing har huſbands. s.. uno wrt 
In the country arè abundance of houſes for pleaſure, to 
which the Koreans reſort to ſee women dance, ſing, and 
play upon muſical inſtruments. In ſummer they enjoy 
this recreation under the cool ſhade of a pleaſant grove; 
They have no inns for the entertainment of-paſſengers,, but 

| he. who travels fits down at night near the pales of. the 
firſt houſe to which he comes. Thoſe within ſoon. bring 
Him boiled rice, and dreſs meat for his ſupper. He may 
ſtop at as many houſes as he pleaſes; but in the great 
road to Sior there are houſes where thoſe. who travel on 
public affairs have lodging and diet, at the expence of | 


— 


| 


| 'INDRED are not permitted to marry within the 
N fourth degree. As the girls are married at eight or 
ten years of age, they are never courted by their future 
huſbands. They no ſooner change their ſtate, than 
they remove to their father-in-law's houſe, where they 
reſide till they have learned to get their living, or to govern 
their family. The marriage- ceremony is very ſimple: the 
man only mounts his horſe, and riding about the town, 
attended by his friends, at laſt ſtops at the bride's door, 
where he is received: by her relations, who ſoon after con- 
duct her to his houſe, where the marriage is conſummated 
without any other ceremouy. _ | ES 
A4 A man has the liberty of keeping as many women abroad 
as he can maintain, and may at any time repair to them 
without ſcandal; yet none lives with him but his wife. 
INoblemen indeed have two or three women beſides in the 
huuſe, but they have nothing to do with the management 
of the family. The Coreans uſe their wives little better 
than ſlaves; and though a weman has borne her huſband 
matiy children, he may put her away on the ſlighteſt pre- 
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The nobility and freemen i 


. 


of each 


ß take particular care to bury him honourably in ſome put 
of a mountain choſen by a fortune- teller. Every corpſe 8 


ecthe public, 
. Be F. IK. 
Of 'their 'Marriages, the Education of their Children, and 
their Mourning at the death of. a Parent. Of their Lan- 
- guage, and different Manners of Writing. '  _ | 
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he can cot | 
the children. 5 eee e 
Parents ate indeed very indul offepring 

in return are much reſpected by them; but the ba 

very different with the ſlaves, Who ſhew: but little gen 
for their children becauſe they know they will * 
from them as ſoon as they are able to work. If a freeny 
lies with a female ſlave their children are ſlaves, and , 
whoſe father and mother are both flaves are the pr | 
of the mother's maſter, n 85 Pry 
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the education of their children and put chem whiter 
to learn to read and write. Phe maſters uſe no Hg 
their manner of teaching, but manage all by fair a 
They inſpire their ſcholars with: emulation by giving they 
an high idea of learning, and mentioning the worth of thy 
of their anceſtors, who by ſtudy haue acquired gg 
wealth. By ſuch exhortations tney make them impm 
in expounding the writings they give them "to-read, f 
which all their learning conſiſts. There are beſides h 
every town a houſe where the nobility, according to a, 
cient cuſtom,” aſſemble the youth to make them fead 1 
hiſtory of their country and the trials of thoſe who tas 
ſuffered death for their cfim es. 
Aſſemblies are alſo annually held in t 


| wo or three tou 
ch province, to which the youth aſſemble to get ei. 
ployments either by the pen. or ſwW tk. 
The governors of towns ſend thither able deputies h 
examine them, and chooſe the beſt qualified; and, accu. 
ing to the report made to them, write to the king, wi 
beſtows employments on thoſe who are eſteemed wor 
of them. The old officers, who have had only civil u 
military commiſſions, at this time endeavour to increk 
their revenue by obtaining both; but their aſpiring tothe 
| honours is often attended with ruin from the preſents tig 
make, and the treats they give to obtain votes. 
When a freeman dies his children mourn three yea 
during, which time they are incapable of any employment; 
and thoſe who enjoy any poſts are bliged to quit then; 
it is not even lawful for them to lie with their wives; af 
ſhould they have any children born during the mou 
they would be accounted illegitimate. The ,moeurnin 
robe is a long hempen cloak, without any thing under! 
but what is made of ſackcloth. On their caps, whichat 
of green reeds interwoven, they wear a hempen cord it 
ſtead:of à hatband. They never go. without a great! cat 
or ſtick in their hand, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh Wa 
they are in mourning for; the cane denoting the fathth 
and the ſtick; the mother. During the whole time d 
mourning they never waſh, and conſequently appear en 
about the ſtreets ſhrieking and-tearing their hair, ; Tie 


8 


incloſed in two coffins, each of which is two or dn 
fingers thick; theſe are put one within the other, u 
painted and adorned according to the ability of the peri 
who purchaſes them. They generally bury their dead 
ſpring:and autumn. Such as die in ſummer are placed i 
a thatched hut raiſed on four ſtakes, till the rice harveſt i 
over. When they intend to bury them they bring then 
back to the houſe, and ſet out at break of day With in 
body, the bearers ſinging and keeping time as. they 8% 
while the relations and friends of the deceaſed make th 
air reſound with their cries. Three days; after the lain 
return to the grave, where they make ſome offerings, 
eating all together are very merry. The great wen . 
ſepulchres of ſtone, on which are cut their names, .quili 
cations, and employments; but the common people dan 
only graves five or ſix feet deep. Every full moon f 
cut down the graſs that grows on the grave, and ouerF 
rice upon it, that being their greateſt feſtival next io ut 
beginning of the new year. «5.5%, eee 
The children having performed this duty to thei f, 
rents, the eldeſt ſons take poſſeſſion of the houſe, F 
all the lands belonging to it; and the reſt is divided 29% 
the ſons, the daughters. being ſaid to have no Ihars 1 
account of their having no fortunes to give their buſha a 
except their cloaths. When a father is fourſcore f 
ele 


. tence whenever he pleaſes and take another: but what is 


age he declares himſelf incapable of managing his e 
and reſigns it up to his children; upon which the aki 


bs Father and mother, Where he Todges" with chem, 
of 1 rts them, treating them with the greateſt reſpect. 
Their language is very copious, and their way of writ- 

and arithmetice are f very hard to learn. þ hey have | 
forts of writing: The Felt conſiſts of large broad 


en okes, like that of China, and is uſed in printing: The 
d 0 1 a kind of running hand uſed by the great men 


4 governors, in anſwering petitions. The third, which 
« 2 ruder* (crawl, is uſed by women, and the common 
ther tro, Names and things neyer before heard f. 
| All theſe kinds of writings are performed with 1 hair 


dog neil, They have abunffance of old books, both printed 
they ag manuſcript, Which are'preſerved with the utmoſt care. 
f thak opies of them are depoſited in ſeveral towns, that in caſe 


© fire they may not all be deſtroyed. © They print from 


e of 004, like the-Chineſe 3 and keep their account 
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The Reſpect paid to the Chineſe Ambaſſadors, who come to re- 
give the Tribute. "The Power of the King, and the Form. 
of the Government. His Revenue, Military Officers and 
oller, with the Puniſhments inflicted on Criminal © 


_— 
/ 


” 


A $ Korea is tributary to the eaſtern Tartars, who con- 


0 quered it before they ſubdued China, an ambaſſa- 
yorth Gor comes three times a year to receive the tribute which, 
vil he people pay in ginſeng. The king, with his Whole 


ourt, goes out to meet him, and waits upon him to his 
Jodging. This ambaſſador is treated with ſuch extraordina- . 
y teſpect that he ſeems to be more honoured than the king 
imſelf. He is preceded by muſicians, dancers, and vaul- 
ters, who endeavour to divert him, and during the whole 


be, tine he remains at court, all the ſtreets from his lodging 
hen to the palace, are lined with foldiers, ſtanding within ten 
- anf or twelve feet of each other. Two or three men have 
rnit no other employment than to pick up notes thrown out 
ning of the ambaſſador's window, in order to be carried to the 
fer if king, who is folicitous.to know whatever he is doing, and 
han kudies every [poſſible method of pleaſing this officer, that 


l „ he may make a favourable report of him to the emperor 
bins, , ß 16s, hs APPL > 00k 
- The king of Corea has however an abſolute. authority 


who 

thes over his own ſubjects, None of them have any property 
e in the lands, and the revenues of the nobles ariſe out of 
"th thoſe eſtates they hold of his majeſty during pleaſure, and 
1 from the. number of their ſlaves. The chief officers.by 
[be ka and land compoſeithe king's council, and meet every 
pat! day at court, but they muſt wait till their advice is aſked 
fe 1 before they give it, and till they are appointed to manage 
three any buſineſs, muſt not interfere in it. "Theſe have the firſt 


and: paces about the king, which they enjoy till fourſcore 
fl Jears of age, provided their behaviour is unexceptionable. 
41 The ſame is practiſed in the inferior . employments at 
＋ court, which no man quits unleſs it be to riſe. The 
|. governors of places, and ſubaltern officers, are removed 
hen every three years, but ſeldom ſerve out their time; they 
th being frequently caſhiered-for miſdemeanors on the accu- 
0 lation of the ſpies kept by the king in all parts of his 
the cominions;: . 5 314; CCC 

tte ' When his majeſty goes abroad he is attended by all 
and the nobles of his court, who wear their reſpective badges, 
hai conſiſting of a piece of embroidery before and behind, on 
lib * garment of black filk with a very broad ſcarf; a great 


body of ſoldiers following, He is preceded by -a body 
of foot and (horſe, ſome carrying colours and banners, 
others playing on warlike inſtruments: They are follow- 
ed by the Jife-guards, compoſed of the principal citizens. 

e king is in the middle, carried under a rich gold ca- 


* mn their backs to him without offering to look, 
1 3 as cough. Juſt before him goes a ſecretary 

or ſome great officer, with a little box: into this 
© Puts all the petitions and memorials, which private 


a "lons either preſent on the-end of a cane, or hang 
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| what people are under their juriſdiction. . ' 


arrows, ſwords, and whips, with ſmall iron points. 


duced in the country, or brought by ſea. 
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appointed ro gather them, are laid before the king, on 
his return to «Lover and whatever he orders relating 
thereto, id immediately put in execution. All the win⸗ 
dows and doôrs of the houſes in the ſtreets, through which 
his majeſty paſſes, are ſhut, and no perſon whatever dares 


preſume to open them. 


provinces ate likewiſe obliged to ſend all their freemen, 
once in ſeven years by turns, to guard bim for two 
| Every province has a general, with four or five officers | 
under him; every one of whom is governor of ſome 
town or ſtrong Hold; inſomuch that there is hot # Fil- 
lage, where a corporal commands, but has under him tith-_ 
ing men, or officers over ten men. Theſe corporals are 
obliged once a yeat to deliver to theif captains a liſt of 


Their cavalry wear cuiraſſes, head-pieces, | 
; Twords, and whips, The, 
foot likewiſe wear a corlelet, a head-piece, a ſword, and 


rows. Every town, in its turn, is obliged to furniſh 4 
aumber'of religious men, to guard and maintain, at their 
own ex pence, the forts and caſtles which are ſituate in 
narrow paſſes, or on the ſides of the mountains. Theſe 
are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers; they obey, officers choſen” 
out: of their own body, and obſerve the ſame diſci- 


pline as the other troops. Thoſe turned of ſixty are ren- 


393 A % 22 ; 


dered incapable of duty, and their children fupply their 


The far greateſt part of Korea being incompaſſed by 


the ſea, every town is obliged to fit out and maintain 4 
ſhip. Theſe have generally two maſts, and about thirty 
'oars, to each of which there are five or ſix men. They carry 
ſome ſmall pieces of cannon, and alſo artificial fireworks. 

Every province has its admiral, who once a year takes a 
view of theſe veſſels, and gives an account of what he ob- 
ſerves to the high admiral, who is ſometimes preſent at 
theſe reviews. If, when he is preſent, any of the admi- 
rals, or officers under them, commits a fault he is pu- 
niſhed wigh baniſhment or death © 


* 


The revenue for the ſupport of the king's houſhold and 


A 


x 


al pro- 
ſea, In all towns 
and villages there are ſtore-houſes For the fruits of the 
earth, which the farmers of the revenues take upon the 
ſpot in barveſt time. Thoſe who have employments un- 
der the government receive their ſalaries out of the reve- 
nues of the place where they reſide, and what is raiſed in 


his forces ariſes out of the duties paid for eve 


the other parts of the country is aſſigned for the payment 


of the ſea and land force. 9 ee th Foto 
Juſtice is ſever ly adminiſtered among the Koreans; 

| whoever rebels againſt the King is deſtroyed with all his 
race; a proceeding equally contrary to juſtice, and ſhock- : 
ing to humanity : his houſes are thrown down, and no 
man dares ever 'rebuild them: all his goods; are forfeited, 
and ſometimes given to private perſons. Nothing can 
fave the man from puniſhment, who endeavours to inter- 
cede for the guilty, or to expoſtulate on the cruelty of this 
ſentence. e . 
If a woman murders her huſband ſhe is buried alive up 


| to the ſhoulders in a high way, and an ax being laid by her 


ſlide, all paſſengers, who are not noblemen, are obliged 
to give her a ſtroke upon the head till ſhe expires. The 
judges of the town, where this crime is committed, are 
ſuſpended from the execution of their office, and the place 
being deprived of a governor is made ſubordinate to ano- 
ther town; or at beſt only a private gentleman is left to 
command in it. The ſame penalty is inflicted on ſuch 
towns as mutiny againſt their governor, or ſend falſe 
complaints againſt him to courrt. 


nopy. When he paſſes by the great men, or ſoldiers, It is lawful for a man to kill bis wife for adulte „ or 


any other heinous crime, on proving the fact. But if the 
woman thus killed was the ſlave of another perſon, he 
muſt give three times her value to her owner. Slaves 
who murder their maſters are cruelly tormented, till they 
expire; but they think it no crime for a maſter to kill his 
own flave upon a flight provocation. „ 


3 


© Murderers 


<00g the walls, or pales ; ſo that they cannot ſeo who | 


Tn} = 5. 


8 


half pike; ©" The officers carry nothing but bows and ar- 


- 


The king keeps a large number of ſoldiers, whoſe chief 2 0 
| buſineſs is to guard his perſon when he goes abtoad. The 
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Murderers are} e in che . ner. A. 
ey =. Ky 75 led upon they pour 
% FE "Which they 1 ue rifed. carcale: 
of ihe g. pit) Hoary noel _ his throat, 
a Ges he 1s. full, (og 1 2 7 he bel * 1 


e hürſts. 
Robbers are krampfell to death. 
1 a ſingle man be found in. 8 


is ſtri ed till he has nothing on him but a pair of 
Ae 0 da ing his. face IP lime, they. run an 
and faſten, 2 little drum on his 
back, which 1s beat seg the ftrects, in order to ex- 
"WB the offender, whoſe puniſhment. en- with his receiv- 
ing gfe of. fifty ſtrokes with 2 cudgel on his bate, poſte- 
riors ; = $i receives them . with] drawers on. 

"he. men 1 ſo jealous that OY 15 Mags: e bot 


| Fee to ſee their wives. | LY 
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built on mountai nnn hd. 
contain five, or. fl hundred religious, and within the liber 
ties of ſome towns there are at leaſt. four thoufand of th 
They. are divided into companies. of ten, twenty, an” 
ſometimes thirty, The eldeſt governs, and if any one ne 
lects bis duty, be has the power of ordering the other 
8 5 him wich twenty or thirty ſtrok es on the poſterior. 
ut if he is guilty of any heinous offence,,. they delin 
1 up, to. — governor of the town to which. they de. 
V man is at liberty to embrace a religo 
. ms with thoſe, of this profeſſion, which 
hes are the moze ready to embrace, as they may quit. k 
whenever, they. pleaſe. However, theſe ies an 
generally held in as little eſteem as the llaves, on accoug; 


* 0 
. 


of the ate are to pay, and work 
forced to perf 0 N Saba wh W 


Orme. - 


Their ſuperiors are highly. ee, eſpecially. wh 


vt married man be = cant we another man 2 f.they. 2 are men of ſome learning; for they are conſidered yy 
Is. ing 10 


„hie is to füffer dea ae 78 4 
oa of ank, The criminal's father "if ings: or 
his neareſt relation, 5 obliged to be the executioner; 3 d 
the offender is to chuſe his Gel The man generally 


happe 2 Andes 


her throat cut. 

Those Who, at. an apþ ointed ume, do not pay / their| 
debts are beaten twice or thrice a month on the Ae 
whichsis continued till they fon means to diſcharge them; 
but if they die before the the creditor, their near- 
1 uſt Pay, it 7 chem, or: ſuffer an Ply 

ment. + 
The :chielt p ane i this country is being baſti-. 
nadoed oh the bares, or calves of the legs, which they 
1 ace, it ens. ſo. very common, that 

are © en able to it for ing a word eh 
hen 1 erſan is ballinadbed on the ſhin-bones, they 


tis Wes criminal's feet together e on a ſmall bench four fin-. 


gers broad, and 12 1 another under his hams, which are 
. to it, they firike on the ſhins with. a fart of lath | 


of: oak s Or tier.” two inches broad, about the thickneſs 5 


of a crown-piece, and as long as a man's arm. They are 
riot to give above thirty ſtrokes at one time, and two or 
three hours after they repeat them, till, the whole aumber 
be complete NE 074 to the ſentence. 


Wink they are to be beaten on the calves of the legs, either with the common women they find there, or with! 


it is done with wands as thick as a man's thumb. This 
puniſhment is inflicted upon women, and ſervants, and | 
while it laſts the criminals make 
very painful to the ſpectators, 
hen an effend er 1s heb baſtinadoed on the foles. of | 
is ſeated on. the ground, and his feet being 
bound, together by the great, toes, are placed on a piece 
2 wood, and beat with a |, as big as een, 
three or four feet long. | 
The baſtinado on the poſteriors i is thus performed che 


men being tripped. are laid with their faces to the ground, | 
the \ women have a pair of wet drawers left on, and in this 


ure they beat them with. 
that beforementioned. 
teat to 1 0 and 1 PROT die before * receive . 


ee 5 E Cr. IV. 
& the Alu f the Koreans, and of r Pig Mea: 


Len and Nans. 


HE Koser pear. to have very little religion. The 
people at their feſtivals repair to the temple, where | 
every one lights a piece of ſweet wood, and putting it in- 
to a Wl. lace it before the idol, and making a low bow, 
depart. This appears to be all the religious worſhip they 
y to th: gods. They are of opinion that the virtuous | 
tal be rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed, but. as they 


have no religious myſteries, nor preaching, they are free | 


from all diſputes about matters of faith; and ignorance 
ang uniformity of ſentiment is preſerved throughout the | 
ingdom. 
The prieſts offer perſumes before the idols twice a day; 
and on feſtivals, they all make a noiſe with their kettles, 
baſons, and drums. 6 
The temples and monaſteries erected by the contribu- 


trade, but ſome of them ſpend their time in begging, yet 
all of them have a fmall allowance from the governor, * 


earn, but when, their maſter. dies t 


the confuſion of tongues. 
ſuch eee as are | beautiful 


ſerve the ſame rules as the men. They 
the king and the nobles; and g are not en Wai 


a larger and longer lath than 5 
An hundred ſtrokes are equiva- ? 
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of the Trade of th Koreans. 


| [Tz \ HE Koreans have Gees any trade but he 


grandees,. and being called the king's religious men, we 


e the badge of their order over their cloaths.. They pn 


their viſits on horſeback, ſhave both their heads and beards, 
are forbid to converſe: with Women, and to eat any thing 
that had 15 The breach of theſe rules is puniſhed with 
| ſeventy eighty ſtrokes: on the buttocks, and with be, 
ing elbe the monaſtery. When they are firſt laue 
they imprefs a mark on their arm, which never wear of, 

he inferior prieſts work for their living, or follow fone 


educate children in their houſes, teaching them to rel 
and write, and if any of the. boys conſent toi be nel, 
they retain them in their ſervice, and receive What thex 
ecome free, al 
heir to all his goods, and — 3 they are obliged. to. 
mourn, for him a8 if he had been a father... 
There is another ſort of religious men, who, like the 
former, abſtain from. gelb, but * 1 ab n are. 
allowedito marry, . = 
Lis remarkable, that they — 5 a „ tradition. thay ma- 
kind had originally only one language; and that the deſign 
of building a tower to aſcend up into the heavens, cauſed 


ö To 1 5 St 


The aides eauent the mondficrients divert chemi 


others they take with them, for they are delightfully ſr 
ated ; they all afford the fineſt proſpects, and hace u 
gardens, ſo that they ſeem rather to be pleaſiitc- 
houſes 3 buildings formed for the ſervice of tha tejpl, 
In the city. of Sior are two convents of religious woe, 
one of maids of quality, and the other of thoſe of the inſe- 
rior ſort. Theſe religious women are all ſhaved, and oh 
are maintained 


paneſe, and the people of the iſtand of Cenvin 

who have a ſturehouſe in the ſouth. part of the town d 
Pouſang. They ſupply Korea 5 pepper, fragrant 
_ Fuffaloes horns, gonts, and buck - ſkins, and, in ei- 

bange, take the produce and manufactures of the cou 
The Koreans alſo carry on ſome trade with the 
ports of China in linnen and cotton eloth; but it is attend. 
ed with great expence from their being obliged. io 
many leagues on horſeback... None but the rich merchant 
of Sior trade to Pekin, and they are ane three el, 
at leaſt on the road. 4 

There is only one fort of weight and meaſurs ul 
throughout the kingdom, but it is very much 2 
the traders, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the p 
'vernors. They have no money, but pieces called 
which only paſs on the frontiers of China. They pals ht 
by weight, in ſmall ingots, like thoſe brought from Japss- 

They caſt accounts with little ſticks, as ſome . 
tions do with counters: but have very little knowledgF 


tions of the people, arc very numerous, and are generally [ 
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cuark. of of horn Taria } 4 wok This. — 11 4 . oo £ | 5 
av F Mugaen, . tho keeps there his mera gc 0 and. A Con derable | — 
7 mperor hs dy of foldiers,:, N ear the gates of, the city 10 2 Fry bur 9 1 


ert 58 en rinc the. rei n N 

0 * N * 5 { ese are Sen e Pon the Fiche. xe 1115 ite 1 ds ang. a | 1 
| A bsh wig! 2ow ſehersl Mangbeyoaquariges are. appointed. t 5 take cate k 
77 now LETS? fa RES und view them; 7 8s particular times, to, Dl. ſame FO 25 

V the deſart regions of- Tartary, a country of yaſt ers monies t there on if the princes were, ing. 900 of : 

ent, which taken in 166 atmolt” r reaches from the The city of Fong:whangsching is the my and” : 


Eattern-Ocean. to the Caſpian Nea; and from Korea, has a, very conſiderable trade from, i its - 1 2 5 e 
una, and the yd. Bockarias, 60 Siberia and Ruſſia; the off of the, Kingdom of Korea. ..,.: Thi ha dran, 


cl all the middle of wn his prodigious| thither a great number of Chineſe 9 ants,. EN * 

— wy country, bebe l Tartars of different. deno- 2 9 9 houſes i in the. ſuburbs. . 1 

"nations, and different. mange, is ſituated betwecn the] ige je paper, made of, cotton, hich, Þ very. a tn 

ity-fifth and one hundred and Sorry, degrees of lon- durable, 7257 neither Fah White age granſparent F Icy 

zitude from London, and between the thirty-ſeventh, and“ -From, ekin to Mugden, . which % by.the C bineſ 8 

ifty-fifth | degrees of latſtude. Whence it is three thou- 

nd fix. hundred miles in length, and nine hundred, miles i in length, for the; emperor an | his, xetinue, w | 

nd ſixty in breadth; but in the narroweſt. wan is not] viſits is Tartariag dominions. It is about ten {Bets Suh 

dove threp, hacndred and-thirty. miles broad. und ae rai ang even As 8 On. the 92 18 

Above half of this extenſiue dane either bel hogs to. ſort. 

he emperor of hina, or is tributary, Tk at alt under, 

je. protection of that, monarch; ery. conſiderable as A pan gh 1 n 0 a5 a6 5 Wer 5 ' 

bart of Weſtern JT artary has been conquered by.tbe.Ruſ-. Another road is made for the emperor at his; return, I ſe - 
uns, We ſhall here only treat of the former; and ih the] roads they have endeavoured to level ene e - and 25 e 

leſcriptiqus of thoſe deſolate; countries, Which afford little buile bridges over torrents. „When h e approaches, t thels.. A 2 

binn. to the er, [hall be. 2 copgiſe.g0. Paſs are lined on the ſides with mats painted with animals, ng 

Py We an that have -the, ſame effect as the tapeſtr with v which * = 

| copatryvef 1 Tartars is ſituated i in che ſtreets are hung when proceſſions an ma moo 

ans v7 4 44 the moſt eaſtern province of China, But in theſe journjes.the emperor and his nobles uſually 
d from ſouth to north extends from the forty-firſt to the lat theſe roads, and as they paſo a ong ſpend their time 

bſty-third-. degree of north latitude ; from weſt to caſt | in kunting, which i is thus. er forme three thouſand, of. 

om abqutithe one hundred and fourth degree of longitude | the emperors guards, with their captains and, the lords of 

rom n to the Eaſtern Ocean: and is bounded on the court, all arm with bows, arrows, and darts, dil. | X 

be north by the great river Saghalian-ula, on the ſouth by | perſe themſelves on every fide, and form a circle at leaſt , 7 

be Euere 1 zotong and Corea, on the eaſt by the] three miles in diameter; then approaching ſtep by ſtep,:, Y 

aſtern Ocean, 1. on the 8 by * ine of e without breaking their order, they reduce this, great circle . 

ongals. | to one of about three W in diameter; when 3 

Though the extent of this country is 0 very large it the beaſts ſurrounded in the firſt are taken in 99 2 laſt; fer 

28 always thinly peopled, eſpecially ſince the emperors | the men draw up ſo cloſe as to leaye no room for t em to 

f China drew mahy of its inhabitants to Pekin. The| eſcape, and keep up ſo briſk a chace, that the poor crea- 

ir, notwithſtanding its ſituation, is extremely cold, and | tures, ſpent with running, are eaſily killed, or lie down at 

e country mountainous and full of foreſts, The Tartars | the huntet's feet. Verbieſt, a miſſionary, who attended 

hiefly inhabit the banks of the rivers, where they build | the emperor in one of. theſe expeditions, ſaw two or three 

heir huts, and divide their lives between hunting and handed. wild horſes. thus taken in leſs than a day; beſides 

hing; for as they have plenty of game and fiſh the in- |a great number of wolves and foxes killed. Another time 

Jabitants of a E port of this e ſeek no other ſub- he ſaw. above. a thouſand deer thus incloſed, - and reve: | 
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1 ſtence. ” * wild N, and above aged 7e 1 

155 As this was the country e which the — em- 3 8 Tad th eee bas £ 31) 

of erors of China received their origin, it is intirely under | e . EM 
ol he Chineſe, government, and is divided into three N ERIN dere © E GT, 11. VV 

2 inces, Mugden, Kirin-ula and Tſitfikar.. 024k 54, 

75 The province of Mugden is about two hundred and of the Province of * its Extent * Saad. 2. 

em venty miles long, and one hundred and twenty-five] Face of the Country. - The Manner in which 705 * eror's, 

1d road. It is incloſed by a wooden paliſado ſeven or eight | Soldiers ſearch for the valuable Rost Ginſeng. e Yup: 85 . 

10 high, more fit to mark its bounds, and exclude petty | Tartars, their Dreſs, mans and "4 of 22 7 

ys obbers, than to prevent the entrance of an army. The the Kecheng Tartar. | : 


tes are as weak, as the reſt of this trifling fortification, | F 
nd are only defended by a few ſoldiers. The land is in \HE ſecond province, "called Kin. ub, is bennett 
general very good, and produces plenty of wheat, millet, on the weſt by the paliſado of Laotong, on the eaſt 
00 b and cotton. The inhabitants feed numbers of oxen by 1 Eaſtern Ocean, on the ſouth by the kingdom of 
” ep, which laſt are ſeldom ſeen in China, They Korea, and on the north by the great river Saghalian-ula; 
* alſo plenty of . apples, pears, nuts, filberts, and | and is ſeven hundred and fifty miles long and fix hundred 
-nuts, even in their foreſts. broad; yet this extenſive province is fo thinly peopled that 
_ Capital of the country is alſo named/Mugden. The it has only. three cities, which are very ill uilt, and in- 
"7G ou conſider it as the metropolis of their particular compaſſed with mud walls. | 
3 and therefore ſince their poſſeſſion of China have | This country extends to the fifty- third degree north 
| * adorned it with ſeveral public edifices, and ſtored | latitude, and 1s exceeding cold, and the winter begins 
Ke magazines, but have ſettled here the ſame ſove- much earlier than with us, the rivers being frequently | 
En tribunals as thoſe of Pekin, except the firſt and | frozen over in September. This is by ſome attributed to 


ef, gee: is called Ly-pou ; theſe conſiſt oniy of the the extenſive woods with which the land is covered. The 
„ 8 | country 
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| __ hardſhips. 


| fer fob 
| tipo on the he grad: either under 3 tree or in a 


on y grow 
| among the elefts of the rocks, or on the high b banks of 


* SYSTEM 0 


8252 
then 'finks into deep. vallies, and is ſometimeg 5 * 
vs me 


9 JU2 


— 


2 0 9 it fel 3. 1. 1 881 7 in filyer. 42 
hine ie ts 5, nto this Hint hr A 
cls of _ oy an e Sed inually.p a 


repaſſing, 
1 8 17 eror, eu — the ? an- 
E "ſhould reap 1 1 7 hel one 3 of | 
his Tartarian' ſptdiers encampe bod without the 
to 415 and — 5 Ii > seng they oould find, ah. ons 
5 that 15570 ue Ear im r fog ounces of the beſt; T 
I take an equal wege of fige ſilver for che remainder; 
and thus 1 8085 e Me that year procured twent thoufand 
pound weigh * for leſs than A ring: der of the” price 
at 10 e it is 1601 n 

The herbaliſts 53 on this « 
On beginning their 
horſes, and catry neither ny 
but'a bag of parched ne, ; ad at a mg lodge 
ht hut 


is 


pet dition undergo pct 


Ew with boughs. The officers who encampat a diſtance, 
ir places' . 5 afford paſture for their cattle, inform them- | 
felves of 


eir ay ies 4 perſons they from time to time 
ſend to them with. Peet: or the game they kill. Their chief 


danger is from wilt beaſts, eſpecially Ferre again which | 


they are obliged to de continually om their guard. AI after 
the ſignal fof the return of the troop any one be miffing, 
they conclude that he is devqured; and, after wa 
fought him a day or two, remove t another place, an 
Pin fi their fearch with the lame ardour as before. 
is fatigue : and danger is in a manner inevitable; the plant 


ing on the ſides of moyntaing covered with woods, | 


river 8. 


The gingſe ng i eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other ded 
by which it is'\urrounded, frequently by a clufter of round 
fruit of a red colour, ſupported by ſtalks that ſhoot above 
the branches. 

The root alone is uſed i in medicine, and has this re- 
markable quality, that it ſhews the number of its years by 
the . of the branches it has ſent forth. Its age en- 
hances its value, for the largeſt and firmeſt of theſe roots 
are the beſt. 

The river Ufuri, which falls into the $aghalian, is the | 
fineſt in the country, both for its clearneſs and the length of 
cqurſe. The Vupi Tartars live in, villages on its banks, 
and its fiſh ſerve th he inhabitants both for food and rai- 
ment. Theſe Tartars are ſkilled in drefling ſkins, Which 
they dye off three or four colours, and ſew them ſo neatly | 
that one would imagine they made uſe of filk, till on rip- 
ping a ſtitch or two is ſeen an exceeding fine thong, cut 
out of a very thin hide. They wear the ſame dreſs as the 
| Manchews and Chineſe ; only the bottom of their long 
rohes. has commonly a red or green border, on à white or 

grey ground, Phe women allo hang little bells or ſmall 
pieces of braſs cain at the bottom of their mantles, which, 


1 
to Fs 98 at Mugden riſes. in 8 mountains, 3 and is 3 wich big 


# 1 2 of a pag Nee 2 iti 


company 


Northern ſea, and belongs 


vp. "Lie of lookity: 
other baubles,, which they eſteem as re 


into deſart plains, where the traveller for ſeve + {T helr- 4 of life is no lels ene, 7 

no human being, nor any friendly cottage. The hills, [ſpend all the ſummer ! in fiſhing, and lay up one part 0 

particularly _ the = age p- with * 1% 4 they catch to 2 pr for heir ee 

and foreſts un AI So en for + ch reſſ, hi 

appears likes * Wilderne 85 1 51 oth ſe e fun 4225 18 14 for: teir \ 10 . 

— hills, 5 and the dens of ns CO 7 —4 RE and 52 Bhs both . S, me >. beaſts | when the 
3 Erd A | hoyſe i is ſeen except yo] 5 rivers are ee Theſe SEE people lem 15 1 — On 

mw hs ff "and 5 : Jet iy the” . how e animal for. ood are 

ther wh E 
x ? his” unexp ror! finer "ah theſe a . 
E 2 ne vale) ate ith Töülets, 'whoſe banks gie * 
5 enamellec "with A 4 variety of e thoſe in tlie 4 ko 
_ dens of Europe pat ticular! yellow: UNjes”s ne] 


oft lively coloup ; 

e Ay vl ts ralſe oth,” Which, beg ſcarce in an was 1 — ; heh 4 Ws told d hem te * ſhe had an 15 
ci na, 556 hete fo lentiful as to A EPS to the Horſes | 88 rags one ufed do iche road Went bofate, 1 
byt they have is oh eat ax "The pla Was followed” bf thoſe in harhefs to the end of the lg. 

&d is ths mien ere they Were relieved by others from the ſpare: 72 — 
E the güseßt o he affurc Wet, "that the Trad often Tir an kdAdreR Chi 
itt in) curhg ik fo © {eſe Fyrloly 9 et 5, without reſting, Latte 
ea 80 1 procec n Fr fl bringing te {fona "tea; wiilch: hu 'Witony 
wind. * eee incipal EHCP: ff. neſe His ['vFirtars; her attendants ſerved np ſua 

ſte 1 t Ft PR ſo much Met that at Pekin view of irg eon upon a nere fattan ſalv er. 


4 Chineſe; habn very Mere 
upi Fartars, Who are Fees 
„ but heavy,” unpolſheh 
and without the leaſt ride of learning, or hy Jul 
religious worſhißp; the Chineſ idols . not{hivi 


This lady, 
air and im . 


as yet been introduced among them. This the seu 
attribute to the poorneſs of the country; and the Bona! 
not being willing to enter a plaee where the p6djile (op 


neither wheat. nor rice, but only a little tobaceo pen tath 
village on the banks ef the riber. All the reſt f d 
country is covered wich a thiehthnd almeſt 1 uin 
wood ; hence they are anneyed with A cloud of | 
which they are obhged to drive au With fmoke, '"': 
Almoſt all the kinds of fiſh ta en in theſe rivers wel 
be found in Euro ope, but no Ei in der en end 
ſueh quantities of r Ave This is the prines 
Fof the nation; the) ache he ft 12 2ort the' king of 
eat certain party of it raw, ii order to ede e 
| they attribute to it. Next s the” rgeor! "they 1 
prize a ſiſh that is unknown to us, Fan! ape is one f. 
delicious that can be eaten; it is almoſt 6f the thipe ul 
ſize of a ſmall tunny, but the fichh is intirely red t iy how 
ever very ſcarce, and the miffionaries could never meet vii 
it above once or twice. They have ſmall boats forms d 
| the bark of trees, ſo well fewed as to keep oùt the wütet 
The vatives commonly ſpear the large fiſh, "(and tu 
thoſe that are ſmall in nets. e, a Wark HY 4 
The language of the Upi Tartars feems to be a'mixtur 
of unt of The Manehews, their neighboyrs on the out 
and weſt, and that of the Kecheng artars on the nortf 
and eaſt.” Fhey have no kin 12 fovereign, but every 
chuſes its own chief? Won W N weck 
like the Indians in America. 
The ſame muſt be ſaid of the country "of the Keen 
Tartars, Which extends one hundred and fifty league 
along the Saghalian-ula to the ocean: in all which fan 
nothing is to be ſeen but ordinary villages, moſtly: feat 
on the banks of that great river.” They do not have thei 
| heads like the ſubjects of the empire of China; hut wn 
their hair tied behind. Thoſe who live at the mouth of tif 
river are frequently viſited by boats from the iflands, Wii 
are very numerous near the entratice, where it id ber 
three leagues over, and every where deep and navigably 
ſo that the largeſt veſſels may' fait up it at leaſt bye bun 


leagues. 

Thysod the Sabine un is only 2. few viſta inne 
ed by the Kecheng Tartars; and the xeft of the count} 
being wild and defart, is only frequented by ſable Hunts, 
It is croſſed by a chain of mountains, and is watel 
ſeveral rivers, The Tubura-pira ſprings from ano | 
chain of mountains in the fifty-fifth degree of north hu 
' tude, and is the point whence the rivers flow contra 
ways: thus the Udi-pira directs it courſe towards 1 
to the Ruſſians, while 


Silimfi- pira paſſes . the country of wek 


by their gingling, give notice of their approach. Their 
hair, which 15 parted into ſeveral treffes, falls upon their 
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Ney are built of earth, ranged into pretty wide ſtreets, 


Pen, which is about forty leagues from Tſitſikar, is 
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th rovinge f. Eaters: 1 is 5 of 
TA Log is bounded on the t on the 

de . Ruſſian Tartary by e rivers, both of which fall 
c to the Saghalian-ula- The capital of this province is 
b named T ſitſikar, and is — F in forty- ſeven degrees 
venty four minutes north latitude near the Nonni-ula, 
| wn iderable-river that falls into the Songari, and is in- 
ed, by a rang palliſade that. is not very high, but is 
ed with. a pretty good rampart. ; The garrifon chiefly:| | 
nfifts of Tartars; but moſt of the inhabitants are Chi- 
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eſe, who are ſettled there for the ſake of trade, or have 8 


en baniſhed thither for their crimes. The houſes of both 
ations are without the paliſado, which incloſes little be- 
the tribunals and the the Tartarian general: 


nd are all incloſed by a mud wall. 1 
The juriſdiction of the government of Tiitfikar 3 
yer the new cities of Merghen and Saghalian-ula, Mer- 


people than that city, And is iacloſed 


uch thinner of pt 
The lands belonging to the two laſt 


ith a ſimple wall. 


held good crops. of Wheat, :ü 
The city, of Saghalianruls Rands. on the bauch ſide of 
e river Saghalian, and is as pypulous and as rich in com- 
odities as Tſitſikar. The lands about it have ſeveral 
ih villages and large, dann in nt enen are 
unte 
The ſeins of the fables caught i in this country a are e big ly | 
emed by the Tartars for their wear and ſervice. The| 
lon Tartars who hunt them are more rabuſt, brave, 
nd {kilful than the other inhabitants of theſe parts; and 
ven their women, who ride on horſeback, draw the bow 
id hunt flags and other game. Many of theſe: Tartars 
blide at Nierghi, a conſiderable town not far from 
ſitlſikar and Merghen. The miſſionaries law: them ſet 
ut from thence, on the firſt of October, to hunt fables, 
hen they were clothed: in ſhort ſtraight Jackets made of 
yolf ſkins, with a cap of the ſame, and their bows hung 
crols their ſhoulders, They bad ſome horſes loaded with | 
pcks of millet, and with long mantles of fox and tyger 
Ws in which they wrap»themſelyes againſt the cold, 
eerily, in the night. Their dogs being trained to 
11 exerciſe, climb well, and are acquainted with all the 
yiles of the ſables. : Neigher the ſeverity of winter, which 
ere freezes the greateſt rivers, nor their fear of the tygers, 
ith which they are frequently obliged to combat, or the 
4 of their companions, can deter them from annually 
| urnipg to this painful and dangerous exerciſe, which 
Yy would certainly never do, if all their wralth did not 
onilt in the furs they obtained. The fineſt ſkins are for 
Or, who pays a fixed price for à certain number 
$ 2 The others are very dear even in that country, 
5 9 extremely ſcarce, they being immediately bought 
y 1 mandarines of thoſe parts and the merchants of 
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Oo OPPOSITE 60 96 ik 5 
falls into the ſea dt 
two.degroes fifty minutes noi 
ed iſland, which'extends four dev1 


44 Y: 


bint of a Ton ge bay, in fifty. 


manners of the p people are y t unknown. * 
On the weſt ſide of it, near the main land, are ag 

iande; unnd between the fifty- fourth and ff 
rees of la by lie the Shantar iſlands, the mo 0 


ti 
is Shantarſkoy, which abounds not only in 


able of whi 
wood, but in many different animals, particularly foxes; 


| ables, ermines, and bears. The principal fowl are ſwans, 
Several ſorts of fiſh are found in the 


ducks, and geeſe. 

baſs and different kinds of berries in the fields. 
he reſt of the iſles on this coaſt are very incohſiderable; 

except the Kurilſki iſlands, which extend north-eaſt from 


Fa and reach to the moſt ſbytherii- pr 
Katt ſchatka- The exa 


latitude, is a 19 inhabit⸗ 
es thirty minutes from 5 
the nothleaſt to the BO watt. but its .broduce ; and the 


3 | 
fifth de- 6 
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montory of 


number of theſe iſlands is un- 


known, but they are ſuppoſed to amount to twenty-two; 


failed from Kamtſchatka to Japan, there appears to be 
many more. The iſlands lying neareſt to Japan, and con- 
ſequently in à more favourable climate, are the moſt fruit- 
ful, and abound with 
are lemons, bamboo, Spaniſh canes or reeds, and polſonous 
herbs, whoſe roots are as yellow as . ſaffron, and as thick 


as #ubird, and are well known to the inhabitants of the 


fartheſt Kutilſki iſland, who formerly purchaſed them of 

the natives, in order to poiſon their arrows with the juice, 
The firſt of theſe iſlands which is almoſt circular, and ex- 

tends from the 2 to the forty-ſecond degree of lati- 

tude, is divided from 

twenty miles broad, and 15 

from the ſouth-eaſt of Eaſtern Tartary. In this iſlan 


which is named Matma, the Japaneſe have a ſtrong ny 


at the ſouth-weſt point, probably to defend the country from 


the Chineſe and Koreans. | Not far from thence, upon, the 
ſhore of the channel which ſeparates Matma from Japan, 


is'a Japaneſe city, of the ſame name with the iſland, 


where are kept muſkets, cannon, and ammunition for its 
defence, and where was lately built new fortifications. 


Moft of the Japaneſe fettlements upon this iſland were 
made by people baniſhed thither. The channel between 
the iſland and Japan is Rely dangerous, on account, 


of the rocky capes projecting into it from both ſides, and 
from the rapidity of the hoo at ebb and flop. 
This iſtand and Kunatir, which is ſeparated from it only 


by a ſmall channel, together with two others, named 


Eturpu and Urupe, according to the new diſcoveries made 
by the Ruffians, conſtitute the land of Jeſo, or Jedſo, 


which has been fo variouſly laid down in the European 


. pos the iſland of Kunatir are great numbers of pine, 
larch, and fir- trees; but there i is a ſcarcity of good water. 
There are here wild animals in abundance, particularly 
bears; whoſe ſkins are uſed by the inhabitants for Cone: 

e 


Ities are. ſandy: and barren, hup cage of the Sagbalian-ula yet by. the account-of captain Spanberg, .a Ruffian, who - 


trees of various kinds, among which 


an by a ſmall channel leſs than 
one ſtill narrower it is * Wulf 
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alſo a wer les fl n W 
beards ;_ but. Pay little regard to cleanlineſs; 

on, 1 ch and whales: tat, and lie upon the fking 
44 of which there is, great plenty in the iſland; 
9 boeh th 4775 ve near e they acknoledge no o. 
| paneſe come to them every year-in'their 

Tmall craft, bringing all ſorts; of | iron-warez copper pots; | 
Jjapanned N 1 bowls, leaf tobacco, and ſilk and | 
- Cotton ſtuffs, wh exchange with them for-the ſkins | 
of foxes and Wee kat. The natives of Kunatir bid; the 
Rufes who come thither . of the inhabitants of 
the iſtand of mm, Wome 5 had cahnon-3 aſking | 


them, at the ſame tn r e the north, 
And if FA 


and able 


2 an b are ſaid to 50 99 50 to apan, has 
.3 2 the Other iſlands we find 1 . till ad 
that the uninhabited 
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1 — by James Grieve, M DP. a work of ſingulat meri 


„ Tbe former ien ihne is dra 1 
exttemity of Kamtiſchatkea by a channel 1 
Ruffian miles, in bfendth, and is fitwated Wi | Wh 
firſt degree of north latitudeg extending i in Jen 
Ea egen ay 'verſts;att@ j 5 "ob 
thirty miſchu is fl} ef mountaits, 0 
and the ſmall lakes and mares, | flow man os, 10 
into the ſea. In tome'oÞ theſe are found difefent rk 
ſalmon aud oben fiſhy dus ker in ſuch plenty ay: Gf 
the inhabitants with proviſiin#'for Fe Win 


Paromuſir is twice a6 nigen Schum „ FrOM wi 
it is ſeparated by a channel ust two miles! 57020 84 
veſſel can lie in in it without danger, Atkere 


no 
| anchorage, and the ſherd d Hieep — — Pate 
is alſo mountainous, and has as many lakes and Nocke, 
> | the other; but on both is no other wood than the {any 
and ernick, which -are uſed: by the inhabitants for fl 


e Which yofind: thrownvon the ſhore by the Wayez 1 
Ameriea and Japan, Between the thhabiecn bf mn 
1 rn t ofe-utareſt Japan, a commerce was wm 
„ane when thoſe. of the remote iſſands brought 
them all ſorts of varniſhed wooden- ware, ſcymitars, ſy 
4 which they wear? in their ears, and cotton clay; 
and from them they chiefty-to6k in return Eagles te 
ich werQulet) in pluming their arrows. 
Both theſe Wands: are ſubgekt to frequent nd am 
b e ee ie e i : 
Fot . the Kurliſui andy wwe ure obli 
the Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, tranſlated from the ok 
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ot the Country K che MONGOLS ad! KALKA! Bait a 


DEER - '6 T. 5 „ 
Of the Country of the MoncoLs. Ms 


. its Situation and Extent. The Climate, Soil, and we DA 


The P 1 255 and Dreſi of the Inhabitants. Their Tents, 
N vod, anner, Cufloms, Government, Trade, and Religion, 


HE country of the Mongals, Mongols, . or Mon- 
T guls, called by ſome: of our European (geographers 
ongalia, is divided into ſeveral different tribes of 
but we ſhall here oply treat of the Mongols, properly ſo 
called, and of the Kalka Mongols. The territories of the 
former are bounded on the call by the country of the 
Manchews, on the ſouth by the wall of China, on the 
weſt by the deſart of Kobi and the country of the Kalkas, 
from which it is ſeparated by the limits fixed by the em- 
peror of China, and on the north by the Kalkas and part c 


of Eaſtern Tartary. This is a country of very great ex- 


tent, it being ſituated' between the thirty- eig hth and forty- 
ſeventh degrees of latitude, and between = eighty-cighth 
and one hundred and forty-ſecond degree of ea longitude 
from London; ſo that it is three hundred leagues i in length 
from eaſt to, weſt, and about two hundred in breadth Trop 
north to ſouth. 

This part of Tartary has been the ſcene of the mod ex- 
traordinary actions, for here the great empire of Jenghiz- | 
Khan and his ſucceſſors, had its riſe and ſeat: here were 
founded the empires of Kitay and Kara-kitay: here all the 
riches of Southern Aſia were carried and diffipated; and 
here many populous cities flouriſhed, of which there are 
now ſcarce any remains, and in them the arts and ſciences 


were once cultivated, 


The country inhabited by theſe n is 8 
cold, even in the places under the ſame latitude as France; 
for in winter the ground is frozen eight or nine months to- 
gether, which Gerbillon attributes to its elevated ſituation, 


artars; 


themſelves and catile: in ſummer they commotily Chool 


| water. 


moe 


11 & „ 


China, which fully ee ten che rapid it of th 
rivers; this is doubtleſs the principal reaſon, though, al 
| juftly* obſerves; other cireumſtances may contribute toi 
as the great quantity 5 ſalt and ſalt-petre mixed with th 
ſand in the country of the Mongols: and in the territos 
of the Kalkas, the great number of mountains Govad 


| with wood, and the immenſe ſpace of deſart and uncult 


vated land that reaches from the North Sea to the bordey 
of: Things: #552 5; 

The country ir d gener unfit for tübäge büt ths 
are ſome fertile ſpots, which to all appearance would fel 
reward the labour of the huſbandman; and, at the ſam 
time, afford the moſt beautiful landſcapes, Here are min 
of excellent tin, with large foreſts of fine timber, which 
is ſent even to Pekin for the uſe of building; hene tte 
river which runs to that city is perlt in bl Wann 

covered with large rafts of fir wood. 

The inhabitants wander from place to place with thei 
flocks, encamping where they find moſt conyenience i 


the open country near ſome lake or river; or for want 
theſe, encamp about ſome wells: but in winter they 15 
to the ſides of the hills and mountains, or behin 
eminence, where they may be ſheltered from the 5 
wind; and at that time the ſnow , ſupplies. them wi 
Agrieultnes: is not oily neglected b them, but ext 
condemned as uſeleſs; for when the miſſionaries alked i 
natives, why they would not at leaſt cultivate forme. li 
herb-gardens, they replied, . Herbs are for the beat 
ce the field, and the beaſts for men.” 
There are ſeveral medicinal plants i in this count}, ar 
particularly rhubarb. * 
Their tame cattle conſiſt of FRE. horſes, cows, 
ſheep, whoſe tails are about two feet long, and heat & w 
much in compaſs, commonly weighing between ten Ws 


there being a” continual deſcent from Tartary towards 
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„ being no larger: than that of ether theep:. but 


many other countries: The natives breed no beaſts but 
what eat graſs. 219 a 4281 be. 8 W 8 6 my 535 74 f 3 7 15 
In, G country aum Date, pheaſantsy aud a the orte 
of. game common in Europe. The deer,” which multiply 
exceedingly in che deſarts and foreſts, differ: in colour, 
bee aal in tbe Feen of their born 3 var fag of then 
| reſemble thoſe of Europe. Wai e d e eee ee 
The ſtag- call is a diverſion that has been much admired 
by ſame of the emperors of China when they came into 
chin country, and. is thus petfofmed : the huntſmen taking 
ſome ſtags heads repair into the foreſt before ſun-riſez and 
counterfeir the cry; ol the hind ; upon which the largeſt 


ſtags advance near the place where they bear the cry, and 
ſtopping, Jook: around, till at length perceiving the ſtags 
heads. they tear up. the ground with their harns, and in- 
fantly run forwards; but are immediately ſhot by ſome 
whole in ambuſh. : Fc of 47 54 ng 1 0 N — 5 i 87 Nee 

Vellow goats appear in the plains, but are ſeldom ſeen; 
except in large herds ; they are extremely ſwift, and of 
' the ſhape and ſize; of common goats; but their hair is 

* Wild males appear in ſmall herds, but are not like the 
tame ones, nor can be brought to carry burdens ;- theit 
fleſh is very different and of an agreeable taſte, and the 
Tartars, who- feed much upon it, are of opinion that 
it is as. nouriſhing as the wild boats. This laſt animal, 
which frequents both the woods and plains, is traced by 
the earth it turns up to come at the roots on which. it 
feeds. 11 5 * a e 4 45. 1 o fo ; 35 Ds ft 
The wild dromedary and horſe reſemble the tame; the 
latter is ſo fleet, that the ſwifteſt hunters can ſeldom reach 
it with their arrows, Theſe wild harſes appear in large 


— * 


ſurround and drive 3 3 rele 3 

There are here a kind of -elks bigger than the largeſt 
ox; but they are found only in particular diſtricts and in 
boggy grounds in which. they delight, and where they 
are ol eaſily killed, their great weight hindering their 


| The chalon, or chelaſon, is about the ſize of a wolf, 


Peking, where they make uſe of it for their upper gar- 
ment. It has long ſoft hair of a greyiſh colour. 
The tygers are the fierceſt of all the animals of Tartary: 
their howling alone ſteikes terror into thoſe who are 
unuſed to it. Thoſe of this country are. very large and 
nimble: their ſkins are commonly of a fallow red, and 
ſtriped with black lifts. Though theſe animals are ſo fierce, 
they ſeem in great fear when they find themſelves ſurround- 
ed by the hunters preſenting; their ſpears; and while the 
deer driven along fly frem kd to ſide, in order to eſcape, 
the tyger ſquats on hig tail, in the ſpot where he firſt ſees 
his enemies, and for a long time bears the barking of the 
| dogs and the blows he receiyes from blunted arrows; but 
at length, thoroughly provoked, he ſprings forward with 
ſuch rapidity, that he ſeems to make but one leap to the 
hunters on whom his eyes are fixed; but thoſe who are 
near them are ready with their ſpears pointed, and plunge 
them into his belly the moment he offers to ſeize one of 
their companions; and indeed the emperor's hunters are 
ſo quick, that an accident very ſeldom happens. 
Tde intrepidity of the Tartarian horſes when encoun- 
tering the tygers is very ſurpriſing, and yet this only 
proceeds from uſe; for they are at firſt as fearful of them 
as other horſes. The Mongols are. very expert in training 
. them, and have a great number of every colour. They 
are particularly dexterous at catching them when run- 
ning, with a cord made into a flip-knot; and they are 
alſo very expert in breaking of them: they likewiſe un- 
derſtand their diſtempers, but generally uſe ſuch remedies 
as would be far from agreeing with our horſes. They 


Tartarian horſes are indeed not ſmall, but rather of a 
middle ſize, and amongſt ſuch vaſt numbers many are 
ound as Jarge and handſome as the European. 


2 paus are a kind of leopards, with whitiſh ſkins, 
acorned with red and black. ſpots; but they have the head 


and eyes of a tyger, h they ot ſo big 
a different ay » oug 1 ey are not fo big, and have 


| There are plenty of ſquirrels, forte, And efeatire 


reſembling the otter; but the fleſh is tender, and almoſk 


ol China. It is all over white excepr the wings, tail, and 


cate, and in ſome meaſure reſembles that of the woodcock. 


| | ö lined with ſheep ſkins.” Sometimes they wear entire gar? 
herds, and when they meet with thoſe that are tame, 


body; and this is indeed their uſual cloathing: theſe gar- 


and ſeems a kind of linx. The ſkin is much valued at | 


prefer ſtrength and hardineſs to largeneſs and beauty. The 


RR, 
* 


mall as an ermine, of wnoſe ſtins mantles are made a4 
Peking to keep out the cold: There are à kind of land 
rats, very common in ſome of the territories of the Kalk 


3” . 
theſe live in companies; and dig in the earth a heron ak 
as many little holes as there are males among them; one 

of whom always keeps watch, but' flies under ground at 
any one's approach: yet they cannot eaſily. eſcape the 
hunters; who, on diſcovering the place where they bur= 
row, furround it, and opening the earth in two or three 
places, throw in flaming ſtraw to frighten them out, and 
thus great numbers are taken... 
In ſome of the rivers is found an amphibious creature 


k * LS M757 
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as delicious as that of the ro6e-buck; > ' > 


1 In the plains of Grand Tartary are a great number of 
birds of E à kind of heron, 


found in the country of the Mongels towards the frontiers © - 


: * 
3 


beak, which are of 'a very fine red; the fleſh is very deli- 
I be fiſhery of the Mongols is inconfiderable, for their © 
rivers do not abound with fiſh like thoſe of the Manchews: © 
Ad to the rational inhabitants, chey'are'of à middle fipe;” * 
but ſtrongly made, their faces are very large, their com- 
plexion ſun- bur nt, their eyes. black and ull, ö and their 
noſes flat. They have very little beard, and yet their 
black hair is as ſtrong as that of a horſe; but they eut ie 
top, which they ſuffer to grow the natural length, "> 

T bey wear very large ſhirts and draweis'made of calicoe; ” 

and their habits, ' which are alſo made of calicoe, or ſome ' 
other ſlight ſtuff, reach as low as their ancles, and are” 


ments of lamb: and ſheep ſkins,* with the-wool next the” 


ments they faſten about their limbs with great leather ſtraps. 
They have very large boots made of Ruſſia leather, and fmall* 
round bonnets, with à border of fur four fingers broad. 
The women dreſs in much the ſame manner, only their 
garments are longer, their boots generally red, and their 
bonnets flat and adorned with ſome little ornaments. 
Though they know how to dreſs and Whiten theſe ſæins, 

as alſo thoſe of wild goats and deer, which ſerve the rich” 


for under garments in the ſpting; yet as ſoon as you come 


near them they ſmell ſo ſtrong, that they go under the 
tremely offenſive r: 3 
Their arms conſiſt of a bow and arrows, the ſabre, and 
pike; and they always go to war on horſeback, © 
They live in tents, or little moveable hôuſes, a number 
of which are frequently placed together in a valley, and re- 
ſemble a village. Each tent is a fort of cage, made of a 
circular form of pretty ſmall ticks, and are about thir- 
teen or fourteen feet in diameter. Some are greater and 
others leſs ; but they are generally of about this ſize. In 
the middle the tent is about eight or nine feet high; and 
the roof begins at about four feet from the ground, and 
ends in a point like the top of a round tower or a pigeon- 
houſe. Theſe tents are covered with different pieces of 
felt, made of wool preſſed and matted together. When 
they make a fire they take away a piece of ſtuff from the 
top of the tent, directly over the place where the fire is to 
be lighted. They are warm enough while the fire laſts, 
but foon grow cold; and in winter the Mongols would, 


| without care, freeze in their beds. To leſſen this, and 


other inconveniences, their tent-door is very narrow, ' and 
ſo low that they cannot enter in, without ſtooping. 
SGerbillon, a French miſſionary, who entered one of 
theſe tents, ſaw upon the fire three or four pieces of fleſn; 
but of what kind he could not tell; however; the ſight 
of it turned his ſtomach; The whole furniture was three 
or four boards, on which they lie, with a piece of the 
ſame felt with which the tent was covered, that ferved 


both for bed and coverlet; a bench, a ſorry preſs, and à 


few wooden diſhes: Fin: 93 | . \ 
heir diet is very ſimple; in ſummer they feed on milk, 
uſing indifferently that of cows, mares, ewes, goats,” and 
camels, Their drink is water boiled with the worſt fort 
of ' Chineſe tea, in which they put cream, butter, or milk. 
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| They alſo draw a ſpirituous liquor from ſour milk, eſpe- 
| 5 HRP : 8 Fially 
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name of ſtinking Tartars, and their very tents are ex- .H 


«cet 2 EE 
%% ne tere vety them N 
0 eee e Several of 'the 


— 15 


1 and very 


into d they have all 
ua called the Mongul tongue: they have fevetat, 

25 5 but they underſtand each other. We. are 
y Regis-that the characters upon the monuments. || 

the ancieat, Mongole are the fame with thoſe now in 


to the writing of the Chineſe ws pack 
to learn than the Roman. Fuer 
with an iron pencil, and 3 


l 
written on 2200 8 


pleaſe theme one of the emperors had a tranſlation of fome- 
2 their. authors printed at Peking. Tbe chief bouk 


a 


went of the N 
ſeparate tract of country, and a partieular prince or leader. 


own duminions ; for neither he nor bie objects are per- 
mitted to paß with their, flocks, and hexds into thoſe of an- 
ather, ſince that would be eſteemed an act. of hoſtilit7; 
but in their own territories they encamp where they 
pleaſe, and where they find it moſt conyenient on ac- 
count of water and paſture. 
"heir 2 have a reimen ae dittiaguiſhes them | 
fr theix ubjecta, w „ notwi ſtanding their c n 
from em their ſlaves, are not treated with ſeverity, but | 
have free. acceſs to them on the {lighteſt occaſions. This 
family. however, does not diminiſh their reſpedt; for 
they are taught from their infancy, that they are born to 
15 and their maſters to command. K 
A polygamy be not forbidden, the Mongols have | 
ly but one wife. 

. burn their dead, and, then i inter the Aan be 
eminence, piling 2 heap of ſtones over the grave, on 
which they . a number of little flags or ſtandards. - 

With reſpeR to commerce, the Chineſe reſort to thofe 
ol the Mongols, who are ſituated near that empire, bring- 
ing them ordinary bohea tea, rice, tobacco, coarſe cotton 
cloth, and other ordinary ſtuffs, with ſeveral. forts of 


with the uſe of money, they give cattle in exchange. for | 
theſe commodities. 

The Mongols are ſaid to be worſhippers c of the idol Fo, 
and pay an implicit obedience to their Jamas, or prieſts, to 
whom they preſent the beſt things they have. Theſe 
prieſts are commonly ignorant; and thoſe of them are 
eſteemed very learned who can read the ſacred books in 
che language of Tibet. They are indeed the only perſons 
rapable of giving inſtructions ta their countrymen ; but 


* 


ern bare Bades before them, and do not fiſe Ade —— 


— belle ae and 7. 


hie: | prince but ka s i 
eee en Net 2 — one of them at 


15 One of the Mongol Frinces, well verſed in che 


x pak OT from the Maochew. Go cher gee Fanny] 


a book. i 2 great raruy. In order ta | 


ſovereign pontiff "hp 


Ks Chis Klee ngraedin Mongol 


5 * As to. ran 90 Ia, they are divided | 
Wes 1 | ee ſtandards, of had. has 4 


Frxery prince is obliged to keep within the bounds of his- | 


5 houthold utenſils; and as the Mongals are not acquainted 5 


„the Mongols, and ptanted their veiigon: and EE 


| thanks it 


ich — are very . : pretiched 
x and other Tartars, Chrifliauity both to the Mongols and Chineaſez but that 


the communication with their countries being afterwards 


hoy" b 8 . 
Ihe 8 therekive 5 


yet harmonigns manner.” Fe phogle 


laid thin Munde upon theme They do not bufte se the 
_—_ the ſoul iuto bywees; and therefors ex 


they ha Cee | 
they wally fed onthe weld ax —.— 


gone of 
which he repeats 


* — ny) is . — 
Thero is ſcarce a 
though be has no other — in 


+ about two ae and fifty leagues from Peking: and; 

notwithſtaading the diffance,” id wis erected by Chineſe | 

Workmen hired on purpoſe; and the tiles, Ew 
enameled: with yellow, were brought from that e a 


of his anceftors, 'Gerbillon;' that in the 
| the emperor Cublay there came Jartas mt the — * 


were men of learning and irreproach! le lives. Gerben a 
badle that thoſe Jamas — — 
came from Syria and Armenia, a 


adi, 


cut off, the bonzes blended their ſuperſtitions with the - 
euſtcims: introduced by theſe — * and by degrees uh. 
troduced the:petigion of Fo This, he ſays, is che won 
proba ble, as theſe. lamas have- many ceremonies and cuſ- 
toms like thoſe obſerved among Christians. Fhey hae 
holy — ä twice, ne pray for the dead; they 
uſe bead ee a mitre Ara ke biſhopst Not 
nd lama, to'whom they pay à vege en 


auen e. 
at leaſt as:p 


—— ſg ene Raman ce te then 


- 81 4 
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At the bead of thefs Mongol kein in a dep 
the ERIE TR and is _ the' Thale bg 
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of all "he nnn nations that depend om he en⸗ 
peror of China, the moſt celebrated, as well 2s the 
moſt numerous, are the Talkas, who obtained: their bame 
from the river Kafka.” "*Fhey extend above to hundred 
leagues along the country, from eaſt to wet, on he banks 
of the fineſt rivers in this part of 'Tartary, They dwelt 
beyond the Mongols, and have the Kalmu 100 the weſt; 
and from north to ſouth extend from the fiftieth and fifty- 
firſt degree of latitude to the fouthern extremity of the 
_ defart of Kobi, which may to them, and afford: 
ne paſtures, woods, ſprings, rivulets; © though in 
ſome parts it is quite bare, Kade trees, grafs, of water, 
except ſome ponds and marſhes made by the rains and 
few wells, the water of which is very bal. 
The river Kalka is not mach frequented by the Kalks 1 
though- they take their name from it. It flows. from 2 
famous. mountain called Siolki, fixty-four Jeagacs from 
Tiitſikar, and runs into 2 lake called Puir. 1 he other 
rivers ace, . 
The — which f is Anoft Kei ere fordable; it ; 
is about ſix 9 4 in breadth, and waſhes the ticheſt pa 
tures in all The waters of this river are! 
and abound with trout and other fiſh,” 
| Fhe Pula runs from eaſt. to weft, and in molt aces 
is larger, deeper, and more rapid than the Kerlon, It hs 
more woods and finer meadows, and on its north fide are 
mountains' covered with large firs that afford at a diſtance 
an agreeable proſpect. This river, having joined t the Or. 
gon, which comes from tlie n- weit 3 runs ne Is the 
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E | afte incombien; Its FOO 
| nat m_— as the —_—_ at ans 
Lal, which belongs to the Ruſſians, a 


I Tartar 
E * r of be 7 i. whith- are clear and whole 


; me, after a long courſe through | fertile plkins, Hnkääntd f n 
1 ad near a ſmall lake, and appear no more. 
werde Selings ers from a. lake Called by the Ky er 


Koſs; and proceeding from, fouth to Brin, thmodgh/ very || 
and ar len | N itfelf inte the Jake Payka) 


waters are. r — good and Jight but have fe fiſh." 


Its es made. 
24 1 


1 fa they are of Aten degrees, FEY 
151 al "acknowledge as their chief the "YR lama of 


| Becher 1 that this kbutucktu was formerly ſent / 
by the. dalay-lama to the Mongols and Kalmucks of the 


net} w keep Wh his authority in thoſe parts, on account 


their being too remote from his uſual place of refidencez 


but this deputy having once taſted the ſweets of ſpiritual 
command; made bold to ſet up for himſelf, which he did 
with ſuch addreſs, that ſome time after ſcarce any mention 


u became {0 well eftabliſhed, 


the authority of the K 


Its ſpring in the mountains towards N whoever dared to doubt of bis Grinity wauld be held 


7 Wr e the Kalmueks, TH 
Jofes itfelf north of the deſart of Robi. bann tun 4, 
The Dſanmuran. has its ſource in — which | 
 crofs the deſart of Kobi, and runhi fouth-eaft fallt into 
he Whangbo, on the "frontiers of Tibet. Two perty | 
khans of Mong ls, der rhe protections of the em: || 

peror of China, refide on its banks. 
The'ryer Argun fiſes im a lake of the eonniry of the 
Mongals, and havin puſs d its courſe towards the north- 
eaſt, runs above one Hundre leagues, und ut n falls 
into the great river i Sipafan-uta >" © Vi” 
The perſons, manners, &ftomns, ebe life of the 
Kalkas, are near! y the fame as thoſe of the ongols; but 
the Kalkas pay o ice to one khan, who was once the 


adage 
pr 8 
— 


| 4 


great Khan or emperot of all the Mongols; Indeed ſince 
the Manche ws have given emperors to naa, the Khan is 
fallen” fröm his antient gzndeur; yet be is Kill very 


p werful, as he ean'\cafily bring into the field an army of 
150 chouland horfe 4 and though! he puts himſelf under 
the N of the emperor of China, inſtead 
paying him tyidure," he annudlly e tht em- 
peror þ prefents of {kins.” s | 

The Kalkas, as well zs the Mor TY Ls. High, 
prieft called the xhutucktu at the head 97 their _—_— 
but he is not fubject to the 'delay-Jama;/ This prince of 
the lamas delle in tents, in the largeſt: of which he fin 
on a kind af altar, and receives the homage of many na- 
tions, without returniny the ſalute of any perfon-whatever. | 
All conſider him as. fornething more than: mam, and pay 
bim the fame kind- öf adoration as tb Fo himſelf. The 
people are fo infatuated, that they believe he knows all | 

things, and can abſolutely diſpoſe of the favours of Fo. 
Regis, who faw the perſon whe then aſſumed this oh- 
rafter, was told, that he had already been born fourteen 
times, arid woul® 
_ was expired, "The mifhonaries pretend, that they reproach- / 
ed him, in the preſence. of ſeveral Mongol prineks, for 
being the object of a fooliſh idolatry, and threatened him 
ments of God and eternal tor ments; but be 
heard all with great coolneſs, and continued bo receive. 
the adorations that were offered to him. 

The high opinion the Mongols enveitained: or kim at 
that time drew crowds of props to Iben-pira, where he 
had reſided near twenty The place reſembled a | 
large city formed of tents, and wie hutry was much greater 
there than any where elſe in that part of Tartary. The 
Ruſſians of Sclingkinſhoy traded thither z there were alſo 
bonzes from Indofton, Pegu, Tibet, and China; Tartars 


2 


be born again When his preſent time god, 


ſrom the remoteſt countries, with ramen of nl 


Ae all that nation, 

he court d China had indetd a great hand: this 
new 18 in order to divide the Mongols from the 
Kalmucks; and thetefare- undet- hand ſupported - the - 
khutuckws againſt tbe dalay-lama. 

Whenever the n . 
| rounded by a great number of lamas and armed Mongols, 
who flock from all parts with their families to meet him 
on the ruad, and receive; hiv denediction, on on paying the 
fees. None but the heads of tribes, and other perſons of 
| diftinQion, dare preſume. to approach; him; He gives 
them his benediQtion by applying his vue ag upon theic 
et. in which he holds a ſtring of 

The. vulgar are perſuaded, that he grows old ax the 
moon declines, and young again with. the new moon. 

At the facred cermonies he appears at t found of in- 
ſtru ments, that reſemble. trumpets and cymbals, in a mag= 
nificent pavilion, covered With China wh velvet, and open 
in front; He is ſeated -croſs-legged, after the Tartar 


of | faſhion, upon a large velvet cuſhion, having on each 
fide a f gure repreſenting an idol. The lamas of diftine- 
tion are ſeatad un both ſides on cuſhions, from the place 


here he fits to the entrance of the pavilion, each reads 
Me hald in their hands. 


The khutucktu is no ſooner ſeated than the inflruments | 


of muſic ceaſe, and all the people 


pavilion proſtrate: themſclves on the earth, caring er. 


elamations in honour of the divinity. and in | 
Ehutucktu. Some. lamas afterwards bring cenfers of 
oderiferous herbe, and offer incenſe firſt We the idols, 
then to the khutucptu, and laſtly to the people. Aﬀeer- 
wards laying the cenſert at the kbutuckty's feet, they 
bring China- baowls with liquors and ſweet-meats, ſeven 
of which they ſet before ench tepreſentatian of their 
and ſeven others before the kbutucktu, who taſtes 
them; and having eaten à little, cauſes the reſt to be 
diſtributed among che heads of this tribes who are. pte ſont, 


and then retires ann the ſound: of inſtruments into his 


* 

The khenchte 90 proferve his PR IPO, an the 
| dutay-lama, makes preſents of furs to the emperor of 
China's favourites; and as the court at Peking finds that 
the khutucktu and his lamas, are. neceſſary to keep the 
Mongols of the Weſt in their duty, they take care tu 
treat him on all occaſtons with marks of great reſpect. 
The khutucktu alſo ftrives to cultivate a friendſhip with 
the Ruffians, by favouring the ſubje&s of Ruſſia in thei 
little quarrels that ſomecimes — between.” * 150 
the. {Mongols on the — 
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na region of prodigious extent; chat reaches from the 
river Saghalian-ula, which bounds it on the fouth; in the 
latitude of fifty-five degrees, to the Frozen Sea, which 

bounds it in the north; and on the welt is 
Ruſſia by the mountains of Werkhotauria, w 

chain that may 


mountains, which are in about 


| longitude, Siberia extends to the Eaſtern» Ocean, which 


in ſome places waſhes the coaſt in one hundred and forty- 
eight degrees of eaſt longitude from London; but farther 
north the country ſtretches out (according to the late diſ- 
coveries made by the Ruſſtans) above forty degrees far- 
ther to the eaſt, as if to meet the new diſcovered ceaſt 


of America, which is found to reach almoſt to Siberia. In | Le 


mort, this vaſt country is above three thouſand miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about ſeven hundred and fifty 
miles in breadth from north to ſouth. But it is extremely 
cold and barren, and every where thinly peopled. A vary | 
accurate deſcription of a region ſo widely extended, and ſo 
little known to the Ruſſians themſelves, cannot be juſtiy 
expected. We have, however, made uſe of the lateſt and 
beſt diſcoveries'; and have not only conſulted: the account. 
of this country given by Mr. Strahlenberg, 'a Swediſh 
officer, who was thirteen years captive in thoſe parts, but 


the late journey into Siberia by the Abbé Chappe d Aute- mountains ſouth of Siberia, and, after running à gou, 


roche, for obſerving the tranſit of Venus over the ſun; and 
the curious and judieious diſcoveries and obſervations made 
by ſome of the learned of Ruſſia on the nations near the 
coaſt of the Eaſtern ocean; which have been lately exa- 
mined with great attention, particularly by Mr. Steller 
and Mr. Kraſheneninicoff, who have given à judicious | 
deſeription of the peninſula of Kamtſchatk a. 
The face of the d ountry, eſpecially towards the north- 
weſt, is as difagreeable as can be imagined, it being 


covered with large and almoſt impenetrable woods, with | 


high and frozen mountains covered: with everlaſting ſnow, 
and with fens, lakes, and marſhes, © The climate is there- 
fore in general cold, but more moderate in the ſouthern 
part, and where the lands do not riſe a conſiderable height 
above the level of the ſea, which is frequently the caſe 
even of extenſive plains. To theſe dreary countries the 
czars of Muſcovy ſend the great men who are ſo unhappy 
as to diſpleaſe them; and hither Peter the Great, in par- 
ticular, ſent many of the brave Swedes who had the miſ- 
fortune to be taken priſoners by that monarch. Theſe 
ſet up ſchools, and introduced the arts and ſciences amidſt 
nations of ſavages. „ 5 
The horrors of part of theſe ſolitary regions have been 
deſcribed in very ſtrong and lively colours by the Abbe 
Chappe d'Auteroche, The chain of mountains called 
Werkhotauria, which form the weſtern boundary of Sibe- 
ria, are, ſays he, no higher than from fifty to eighty 
fathoms ; but the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſummit 
is covered with pine, fir, and birch trees. The road over 
theſe mountains is yery frightful, and by night extremely | 
dangerous; for ſhould the ledge in which the traveller is 
ſeated deviate ever ſo little from the beaten tract, he will 
inevitably be buried in a gulph of ſnow ; which, when 
the Abbe paſſed this way, was ready to melt, and yet the 
talleſt firs were ſo loaded with it as to bend ap? tr the 
weight, Every where upon the ground it was ſeven feet 


ich form a 10 at toner in the. 
conſidered av' 4 branch of Mount yet it does not entirely ee ill the end of May; .o 
Caucaſus : theſe commence to the ſouthward, and ſeparate | that the ſeverity of winter is 
Aſia from Europe quite to the Frozen Sea, From 'thele | 
Weight degrees of eaſt five leagues 


beginning of September, and ſuch a quantity ſoon de. 
ſcends as to leave upon them ſcarce any traces of a hahi. 
tation. It ſeldom: begins to thaw there till the middle r 
April; but this happens ſomewhat ſooner in. the plains, 


z 


winter is ſuſpended only three mouths, 
The Abbé craſſed theſe mountains, which extend forty. 
in breadth from.caſt to welt, and then deſcend. 
ing into a large plain, found the climate ſo much altered, 
that in ſome places the ſnow ſcarcely. covered the ſurface 
of the ground; the thaw-was already begun on the rivers, 

and on the tenth of the ſame month the ice broke. 
In this country ate ſeveral flyers of prodigious extent, 
che principal of which are the Oby, the Jeniſai, 300 the 
The Oby ifſues from the lake Altin, in Calmuc Tartary, 
and running north, is joined by the Ittiſh, and 1 1 
after traverſing! a tract of above two thouſand miles, i 
aiccharges itself into a bay of the Frozen Sea. This tier 
abounds in fi; it is navigable almoſt to its ſource; and 
through a great part. of its courſe, is between five and { 
+. The Jeniſai,, or Jeniſkoi, is a very large river, which 

towards its mouth overflows. its banks every ſpring, forſe- 
veral miles. It bas its courſe from ſome lakes Ton 


4% 


of ſixteen hund red miles, forms a large lake or bay, which 
contains-ſeveral iſlands, and at length falls into the Frozen 


W 380 28 4 5393. : 
eaſtern part of Siberia 


Ocean to the eaſt of the Oby.; ol 56:75 

The Lena is a large river on the caſter of Sibe 

It iſſues from the north ſide of the lake Baikal, and, after 
traverſing a vaſt tract of country, divides. itſelf; into fue 


weſtward, and the other two to the eaſtward; after hic 
they all fall. into the Frozen Sen. 
In this country are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and 
excellent iron; alſo jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones. 
But the moſt ſurpriſing production of Siberia is a kind 
of large teeth, found near the mouths of the rivers Oby, 
Jeniſai, and Lena; and alſo in the banks of many other 

rivers. . They are of different ſizes; Mr. Strahlenberg 
ſays, he has ſeen ſome of them above four Ruſſian ells long, 
and at the thickeſt part nine inches in diameter. They 
reſemble elephants teeth, only are ſomewhat more crook - 
ed; and, on being cut, can only be diſtinguiſhed from 
ivory by their being ſome what more yellow, which only 
happens when they have lain a pretty while expoſed to 
the air. Sometimes they are brown, and ſometimes of a 
bluiſh black, which proceeds from the ſame cauſe; and 
then if they are ſawed into thin leaves, and poliſhed, you 

may obſerve upon them landſcapes, in which appear trees, 
men, and beaſts; and the more they are decayed, the 
greater variety or figures are found upon them. They 
make of them ſnuff- boxes, combs, and a thouſand other 
things that are uſually made of ivory; thin leaves, made 
of the part that is not quite mouldered way, ſerve to in- 
lay and cover ſmall boxes and little cabinets; and a con- 
iderable number, which are white, are carried into China, 
where they are ſold at a good price. „ 
Many are the conjectures that have been formed in re. 
lation to theſe bones; ſome ſuppoſe them to be the real 
elephants teeth that have lain there ever ſince the general 


thick, and there was no ſign of the returning ſpring, not 


deluge; others imagine them to be the teeth of the ſea- 
| es | horſe, 
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turns blue and wells, and the patient dies Ne ee 


wheat, of which they make mats of different colours: theſe 
r coverings. and .curtains, and alſo for cloaks. | 
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ivers. Its root is as thick. ack on the 

putſide, and white within. 8 | ſe fron 

t of the thicknels of 2 gooſe quill, and about ten inches 
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midſt of t 
Tour, - The fruit, ben kipe; 


walnut, and of an agreeable täſte hke a goc The 
yit muſt be eaten as ſoon 8 gathered, for it ſpoils if 
Fept. one night., The foot is eaten by the Kamtſcha- 
Lasse, both eh and dried, with caviar. 2, 
ot Barley and dats haye been ſowed in this country, ang 
vielded very gaod. crops z, but cabbages and lettuces never | 
the harveſt without Pn pods : but turneps and ra- 
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N PAYS ſeveral medicinal plants, which they uſe with 
uccel: in ſeveral diſeaſes, * But we, ought not to omit the- 
e 


„ 


r with the juige, ſqueezed from the root. of this pfant, 
they anoint the points. of their darts and arrows, which 
repders the wounds. they. give incurable, unleſs the poiſon. 


be immediately ſucked our? if this be neglected, the wound 


W hales of the Jargeſt ſize, on being flightly wounded 
with 2 poiſoned. weapon, are unable to bear the ſea z but 
ſoon throw. themlelves; on ſhore, Where they expire in | 
great agonies, making-a'moſt-terrible bellowing. |. 


„On, the, ſea-ſhore grows a, whitiſh, plant reſembling | 


ſerve f [al 
They al make balkets, and bags of it, of different forts, 
It likewiſe ſerves far thatch.  'The. natives mow it down 
with 2 ſcythe, formed of a ſhoulder-blade of 'a Whale, 
which they bring to a good edge by grinding it upon a ſtone. 
A plant grows in the marſhes reſembling the cyperoides, 
which they dreſs with a double-toothed comb of bone, 
and then uſe it inſtead of linen to wrap up their children 
in the room of ſwaddling cloaths, It ſupplies the place of | 
Rockings, by deing rolled about the legs; and, from the | 
opinion thats warmth r e ee the women 
wrap it round their bodies. On their ſolemn feſtivals 
they bind garlands of it round the heads and necks of 
Heir ls. #71 ; 8 B I TG Bf ens ps 
But no. plant is of 
which they. ead and form their 
The grab grows here above the height of a man, and | 
ſt, that it may be mowed thrice in a ſummer. This 
makes but a coarſe fort of hay; yet the cattle are large 
and fat, and have plenty of milk, both in ſummer and 
i db I le ak rg we 
_ Beſides theſe plants the Kamtſchadales have many others, 
to all which they give names; and are ſo well acquainted 
with their ſeveral properties, with the different degrees | 
of virtue they derive, from the various ſoils and ſituations | 
in which they grow; with the proper times of gathering 
the ſeveral fruits and other produce, as is ſurpriſing in ſuch 
a nation of barbarians: hence they have this advantage 
above other people, that they can every where find food: 
aki ge and experience, 
ious plants, 5 


5 | „ . 15 r 
more general uſe than nettles, of 


are in little danger from the no 3 55 
« The domeſtic animals of Kamtſchatka are cows, horſes, 
Tue riches of thecounttyconſiſt in furs, for the wild beaſts 


are very numerous; among theſe are the rein-deer, wild and 
tame, ſables, foxes, hares, ermines, marmottas, weazels, 


&c. Among the foxes are moſt of the different ſpecies found | 


in other places, as the black, red, fiery, blue-breaſted, or 


marked with a black croſs, the cheſnut, black cheſnut, 
and ſometimes white foxes. The moſt valuable foxes are 
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hexth the ſame taſte. ga if | and 


; are brought into Ruſſia. 
Two or more ſtalks, ariſe from | 

read like a tar, 
cup conſiſts of three oblong green 
of the ae js the piſtl, which, js of a denen es. 
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neee 
ad the fiery coloured ſo that the Kamiſc hadales, unden 
the Ruſſians, find great . them Fo 
fables of this cougtry.exbe}thoſt found in any other pla 
both in largeneſs, thickneſs of hair, and brigkenett, Ihe 
Furs are ſold at a grrat price in Cbina, and ſew of th.” 
. gl uſſia. The inhabitants eſteem the f. 
very delicious eating. Theſe animals are in greater plent 
| bere than in any other country.in the known word. 
As the 5 ſpecies of marmottʒs about d every.wher, - 
in Kamtſchatka, their ſkins are uſed by the Korek; 5, 
cloaths, and eſteemed no diſagreeable dreſs, they "Ei 
both light and wartty and at #diftance their back n. 
ſemble the ſpotted” feathers of birds. . hen theſe ani. 
mals eat, they fit upon their hind legs Ii e ſquirrels, ang 
{hold their food, which is cedar- nuts, berries, and b 
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With their fore-feet. They are pretty to look at, and 
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rea ten; 7 
highly efteemed, that when they deſcribe a man rich 
dreſſed, they fay he is eloathed with: the fur of the glyttor,” 
The women place the white paws, of this animal in ther 
hair, and eſteem them very ornamental. Theſe cxeatiry | 
are ſurpriſingly. dexterous in killing of deer-z they elinb 
up a tree, carrying with them. ſome of the moſs the Geer 
are uſed to eat. 'T his they drop from the tree; and; if the 
deer ſtops to cat it, they throw themſelves down upon s 
back, and faſtening between the horns, tear cut his 
eyes, and put him to ſuch pain, that he ſtrikes his head 
againſt the trees, either to eaſe himſelf or deſtroy: hiz 
enemy, till be falls to the ground. No ſooner is be 
brought down. than the glutton takes off his fleſh, f om 
the bones, and hides it in the earth, to prevent its being 
ſeized by any other animal. They deſtroy horſes. in abe 
ſame manner; yet are eaſily tamed, and taught t pl, 
ſeyeral tricks... They are ſaid to eat to ſuch exceſs, .as-to 
be obliged to xelieve themſelyes by ſqueezing their bodies 
between two trees, in order to unburthen their bellies of 
this unſufferable load; but thoſe who are tamed are not 


8 


* 
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. . Bears and wolves are ſo exceeding numerous, that they 
fill the fields and woods like cattle ; the bears during the 
ſummer, and the wolves during the winter. The bears are 
neither large nor fierce, and never attack any man, except 
they find him aſleep, and then they ſeldom kill him; but 
uſually tear the ſcalp from the back part of the head; but 
when fiercer than ordinary, they will tear off ſome of the 
fleſhy parts, but not eat them. It is remarkable, that theſe 
bears will not hurt women, but go about with them like 
tame animals, eſpecially when they gather berries. In- 
deed they ſometimes eat the berries the women have g. 


thered, which is the only injury they receive from them, 


In the ſeaſon, when the fiſh come in vaſt ſhoals;intothe 


make thread and form their nets for fiſhing; - | rivers, the bears come down from the mountains and ſeule ; 


in places proper for catching them; when they take ſuch 
quantities, that they only eat the heads, neglecting the 
bodies; and when the fiſh have retired back to the. fea, 
they are glad to eat what they formerly deſpiſed. , It is not 
nuſual for them to ſteal filh from the fiſhing-huts of the | 
Coflacks, though a woman is always left to watch them; 


/ TAK. 0: a6T. 
The Kamtichadales eſteem the fleſh and fat of the bears 
their moſt delicious food; of their ſkins they make their. 
beds and coverings, caps, gloves, and dogs coilars. Some- 
times tWey faſten them to the ſoles of their feet, to pre- 
vent their fliding on the ice, and with their ſhoulder- 
blade - bones made ſharp they cut graſs. In ſummer they 
uſe the guts to cover their faces to keep off the ſun. 


The wolves reſemble thoſe in other places, and. the 


furs are much eſtecmed for cloaths; but by their cunning 
and fierceneſs they do the inhabitants more injury than 
their furs are worth; for they not only kill the wild deet, 
but herds of the tame, though they are always guarded. 
The deer and ſtone-rams are the moſt uſeful of all the 
animals in this country, their ſkins being moſt uſed, in 
cloathing. The deer live in moſſy places, and the wi 
rams upon the moſt lofty mountains: theſe reſemble goats, 
but their hair is like that of the deer. The horns of thoſe. 


the moſt cunning, as the blue-breaſted, the black cheſnut, 
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that are of full age weigh each from twenty-five to thity 
PF | - | pounds 
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much of their fat, in order that they may be lighter forthe - 


toad ; when nothing is to be hentd night nor day but their | which is remarkable in creature of ſo monſtrous a ſizę. 


bowling. In the winter they are fed with -ſhubones and 
opana, which ĩs thus prepared: they pour water into large 
trough, into which: they throw ſome ladlefulls of rotten 
filh, prepared in pits for that putpoſe, adding ſome fiſh- 
bones; and heating the whole with redahot ſtones kill the 
f(h and bones are boiled. \They are fed only at night, 
which makes them fleep-well ; but they hever give them 
any in the day when they are t6 travel, becauſe it would 
render them heavy and wp though if they are ever fo 
| hungry, they will not eat bread; ee 
Dog: are abſolutely neceſſary in Kamtſehatka for draw- 
ing the ſledges over the now; for had they plefity of 
horſes; they could ſeldom be uſed in winter, on account 
of the great depth of th ſuow and the number of hills and 
rivers, | Beſides, in the greateſt ſtorm, when a man can- 
not ſee the: path, or even lep his eyes open, they ſeldom 
miſs their way; and if they ſhould, they ſwon find it again 
by their amel. te n ee eee eee 
Thoſe bred to hunt the deer, ſables, foxes, and wild 
rams; are ſometimes fed with jackdaws, which are thought 
to make their ſcent the ſtronger in ſmelling out birds and 
wild beaſts. Their ſkins are alſo uſed for cloaths, parti- 
cularly thoſe. of the white dogs, with which all their gär- 
mem are mme 7 ß ĩ ( 
There are three ſorts. of rats, thoſe in the huts, where 
they run about without fear, and live upon offals; another 
fort live in the fields, and, like the drones among the bees, 
ſteal their food from the third kind, which alſo ir in the 
felds, woods, and high mountains, in a kind of commu- 
nity, haying very neat neſts, which are large, and divided 
into differem apartments ſpread with graſs; in ſome of 
which they ſtore up roots of ſeveral kinds, which they 
gather with great labout in ſummer, and lay up again 
winter; dragging them out in dry ſun-ſhiny weather, in 
order 40 Cry them. All the ſummer they live upon berries 
and ſuch other food as they can find, never touching 
roy: winter-proviſions while any is to be procured in the 
1 5 . 


Theſe change their habitations, and ſometimes they all ' 


leave Kamtſchatka, which the Kamtfchadales imagine | 


forebodes a rainy ſeaſon, and a bad year for hunting; but 
when theyireturn, they expect a fine one, and a g 

tor the chace, and therefore expreſſes are ſent to all parts 
with the good news. | 


They always depart in the ſpring ; firſt aſſembling in'| | ed, A tune, 
and reſembles that of beef; the fat of the young eats like 


Sleat numbers. They ſteer their courſe due weſt; croſſing 
TIVErS, lakes, and even arms of the ſea; and when they 
reach the ſhore, ſpent with fatigue, they ligas if dead up- 
on the banks, till recovering their ſtrength, they again 
furl their march. They have nothing to fear on the 
and; their greateſt danger is, leſt ſome ravenous fiſh ſhould 
cevour them, The Kamtſchadales, on finding them weak 
on the banks, give them any aſſiſtance in their power. 
rom the river Pengin they march ſouthward, and about 
the middle of July uſually reach Ochotſka and Judoma. 
> troop is ſometimes ſo numerous, that travellers are 
fe to wait twq hours for their paſſing by. They 
viually return to Kamtſchatka about the month of October. 


dis extremely ſurpriſing that ſuch {mall animals are able | 


to paſs over ſuch an immenſe tract of land; and nothing 


eam be 
obſerv 


A | | ' white dones, one above; the other below.  Its' noſtrils 
rivers.” The Kamtfchadales"call | which are near tl pork 1 and. 
them home in October, and they are tied up till hey loſe | hairy. Les eyes, which are placed nearly in'a line with the 
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about nine inches Jong: Inſtead of tetth, jt has two 


which are near the end of the ſnout; ate within rough anc 


noſtrils, "ate black; and no larger than thoſe of à ſheep, 
It has neither eye. browos nor eye-laſhes, and its ears ard 
only ſmall openings; its neck 'can ſcarcely be diſcovered, 
che head and body being ſo cloſely joined: but there arg 


ſome vertebręe which enable it to turn its head, and'ts 


hang it dawn in feeding like 'a cow. Tie body is round 
like chat of a ſeal, and the female has two teats on her 
breaſt. The tail is thick and a little bent towarꝗs the end; 


fins under its neck, about twenty-one inches long; theſe 
it uſes like hands, with which it ſwims, and takes hold 


from thence with hooks, it will leave the ſkin behind: 


be only accidental. 


ni 


| =: Theſe animals in ealm weather ſwim in droves near the 88 
mouths of the rivers; and though the dams oblige their? 


young to ſwim before them, they are covered" on all ſides 
f by the reſt of the herd, and conſtantly ſwim in the middle:! 
They live in families, conſiſting of # male, a female, ſome 


half grown, and one ſmall calf. They bring fo ch it 


harveſt, and never have above one ata'time. OD 
+ They are almoſt continually eating ; and, as they ſeldon 
lift their heads above the water, any one may go among 


them in boats; and carry off what he pleaſes: they feed: 


upon ſeveral ſorts of ſea-weed, and Have their backs and: 


pick off the vermin they find there. 


_ *”Phey' are caught with great iron hooks, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the fluke of a ſmall anchor. Theſe are carried by 


coming among the herd, ſtrikes the hook into one of them; 


of the rope that is faſtened to the hook, draw the manati 
towards the land; while thoſe: in the boat ſtab and cut 


clear himſelf of the hook, thoſe of the herd that are neareſt 
come to his affiſtance ; ſome frequently overſet the boat 


by getting under it; and cthers ſtrive: to remove the hook. 
by ſtriking it with their tails, which ſometimes ſucceeds... 
h 


e male and female have ſuch an affection for each other, 
that when one of them has in vain uſed every method in 


| its power to give aſſiſtance, it follows the body, after it is 


killed, to the very ſhore ; and has ſometimes been obſerved 
to remain by it two or three dass. 
Their fleſh, when thoroughly boiled, has a good taſte, 


that of pork, and the lean like vel. 1 80 
Che numberof ſeals in the ſeas and lakes of Kamtſchatka 
is fo great, that all the iſlands and ſand- banks are covered 


with them. There are reckoned four ſorts of this animal, 


the largeſt of which is caught from the fifty- ſixth to the ſixty- 
fourth degree of north latitude, and differs from the others 
only in its bulk, which exceeds that of a large ox. The 
ſecond ſpecies, which is of the ſize of a yearling bullock, 
has a ſkin ſomewhat like that of a tyger;' it 2 ſpots 
of an equal ſize on the back, with a white and yellowifh 
belly; but the young are as white as ſnow, The third 
ſort is leſs than the former, and has a yellowiſh ſkin, with 
large cherry-coloured circles. The fourth is of a whitiſh , 
colour, 


ry 


” 


and has ſome reſemblance to the fins of a'fiſh. It has tuo 


of the rocks with ſuch force, that; on its being dragged | 


theſe fins are ſometimes divided in two, but this ſeems to 
1 32 3 * 85 3 3 * * * 14 2 4 * þ pa  _ 


| ſides above water, upon which flocks of | crows ſettle to! 


a man in a boat, with three or four rowers; who, on his 


then about thirty men upon the ſhore, who hold one ene 


the animal till it dies. When one of them ſtruggles to 


o animal has a more diſagreeable cry than ** 0 
2 ne nenn 
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4 oply apes appear. in the moſt erben care of | | 
eir teeth are what is galled Gihrbone,! | 


925 depends on their, ge; and weight: the | 


eſt gh. AYR twenty pounds each; but they are | 
| 100 ge, 499 Fommonly weigh about fivs or fix 


Tring a. N ber as Gig thi. Ge- cad 
eee foam long bairs | 
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FL ing "ot on. 1 age of the mouth like thoſe of cats. 
Pampiet Who fax Frm iy the Squth Sea, has deſcribed 
_ them un L. 4 (Bi ſes beats. The Jargaſk weigh | 

715 eight. thou Mot of the females. taken 

155 ſpr ing 7 regNAnt ; = thoſe that are ner the tima of 

| $"ging for Ahgzir young, ſe iately opened; and: | 
e ary ones ſkinned, They b qa the aeighbaur-. 
ing 59h. of merica, where they * their, young: three 


den ep pefurn with them at the end of the ſums: | 
9208 give ſuck. with two teats placed be- 
a een. their, | 1 but thay have ſeldom mere than, | 
ane. at. a time. he young {ke hen they are helped. 
Ipeir eyes are 3s large as thoſe pf. an ex, and they have 
- thirty-two teeth, beſides two tuſhs on each; fide, which: | 
125 Fe appear the fourth day after their 7 At firſt 
our is a dark blue, hut in four ar five days grey 
bas bu fgin ay 5 5 0 in a. gern time their belly 
be wal le is larger and hlacker chan 
< he fl, hich TR almoſt blue 6 ſhe graws up, and 
mn Y grey ſpots betw | 


een her f Our 4 legs FEE 
he 90 e and ſemale = ſo different in their form and | 
irenath, th t they ſeem. diffe 


5 and den per 


| 


rent animals: and beſides, the. 
prmer are fierce, and the latter = and fearful, ITbe 


male has from eight to 257 females, of, wham he is ſo 
ſixe of a gooſe; they have 4 ſtraight reddiſh bill, about 
fue inches long, and four noſtrila. 
their legs ate covered with hair to the knees, and ther 
toes are of a blugiſhycalour, and are webbed ; their tails are 
eight inches long, and tbeir wings extend above a fathom. 
They are ſametimes ſpeekled. They fly 
but when full, cannot riſe from the ground: and having 
eat too much, they caſe. in ſtomachs by throwing | 


is. UP. 


Jealous, that. he will gat. allow any other to come near 
them: thopgh many thouſands lig on the ſhore, every 
— ly lives apart, the male with. his females, youn 
thoſe, of à year old that have not yet actos them. tkem- 
yes. to any male; ſo that the family ſometimes conſiſts: 
of png ho ang twenty. Thoſe that are old, or haye 
iftrel: Þ 5 by gheoaſelves, and ſome lie aſleep a whole: 
| Res, without nouriſhment : theſe are fierger than any of 
the, reſt. They Jy 2 all that paſs by, and will rather die 
than retire. eeing a man approach them, ſome ruſh. | 
upon him, and 2 lie ready to ſupport them. They 
bue the ſtones that are thrown at them, and ruſh with re 
4qubled viplence on him that throws them. Even if you 
ſtrike out their teeth with tones, or put out their eyes, 
they will not fly; and indeed they dare not, for every. Gep. 
they meet a new enemy; fo that if the ſea- cat could fave, 


| gnaſhes his terth, and toſſes his head like a bear. 


the laſt extremity ; and ſhould they happen ta flip bu 


appear in gieat plenty abaut the coaſt of he Eaſtern Odean. 
Among theſe are the puffius, which are ſomewhat ſmaller 
than a tame duck: 
black, the back is alſo black, the belly 
white; its bill and legs are red, and its fert webbed, 
Angther ſpeeies of them is all black, but has two el. 
2 white tufts, which lie pon its head lie locks | 
| Mb: 


faſten a hook to a lang 
and then throw: it into the fea: the-cormarants —— 
about it in flocks quarrel for the prize, till it is ſwallows 
by the ſtrongeſt, which is then drawn. aſhore. 


and. have a forked tail like that of a ſwallow. 
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| for — 46 be: driven Mili > Kind = | 
| appraagh.40 prevent his evgning ; andi if he ppenfüdü 
dien it, fall upon N. Samaimes they: en, | 
far, a mile „ and then ne may paisithern Wien 
the leaf danger. Acro fall pon pne, there advuncetw 
ſupport the weake& ; fot th (ga vr of an agu 
combat. While theſe battles continues those that „ 
bvimming in the des raiſe their heads ani Joa ut thiibey. 
| 7 and at length come and increaſethe ener | 
e fight, be battle "A 
ur 3 ſometimes they rest, Hing — 
ſp at once and-nenew the engagement. When 
g hey held up their heads, and turn chem 
lespe a blow fat i their: Rrength- is equi 
fight onſy with their fare-pams!; but ont of chem no fooje, 
becomes Peaks than the other ſeizing him n teeth, 
throws: him en the graubd. The wax on then rome 
tache afliftance of the vanquiſhed. .- 

Hbeeir moſt blaady battles: an on N If they 
females, wWhtzn one endeavours to carry off the miſtreſs * 
another, on his young females. They alſo quarrel When 
one comes too near the place of another. 

Though the male is fond of his young, both they. 
the urge females fear him extremely. If a man *engdeayoors | 
to take a ygungone, the male defends it, and allows: the 
female to eſcape with che be pau g ane; but if ſhe dps i 
ont of her mouth, the Nee als enemy, i 
von her with his teeth, * her again the tones x 
the lies don as if dead: but ſhe no ſooner bo artery 
crawling to his feet, ſhe licks and waſhes them with her tems 
that flow. in abundauce; while the male ſtalking about, 


r DS 


aqui, 30 


They ſwim exceeding fait: and when they happento be 


wounded At ſen, koizes the boats of the eier with theit 
them * cards that the ſeem 10 


. 


teath, and d 
fly and not to fwim upon the mater. The boat ig bythi 
means frequently overſet, the people drowned. 
The ſea-beayers reſemble the others only in their dowry 
hairs they are as large 2s the ſea · cats; their hed re- 
ſecbles that of the bear, and their ſhape the ſtaf: cher 
tech arg ſmall ; their fore · feet are lunger than thoſe be. 
| hind ;; their tail is flat, ſhort, and ſharp towards che point; | 
and their hair chick and black: but chat of the Id ions 
turns grey. This animal is ſo peaceable, that it nenr 
mokes any reſiſtance, and only endeavours eng 
flight. The females ara fond uf their young, and 
thoſe that cannot ſwim upon their belly, holding then 
with their fore: feet, and ſwitnming on their back, "When- 
purſued by the fiſhermen, they never quit their young till 


their paws, "_ inſtantly. return to take them up ag; 
therefare the filters andeav our to kill or catch the young, 
as the moſt effectual method of taking their dams, 

There: are a great number of birds at "KanglalarkG but 
the natives ate bot- (killed in catching them. | Sex-fowl 


the head and neck are of a bluiſh 
and all below 


The ranges here are of two kinds, * about the 


Their eyes are black, 


ſlow when hung 


Tbe natives baue a fingalas way of catching them? 42 
cord, baiting it with a whole fiſh, 


There are other cormorants that frequent the er, 
The 


himſelf from man, his own brethren would deſtroy him ; F 
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 othaps called glupilha, or fooliſh, from th 
ſing ie OT! Their bills are crooked and yel- | 


* 


moulting, 


' retire, a ſurpriſin 


| f . xy "= ; 3 , b | . LEY, PAS 2 
x Y-H T6 ** 6 9 1 15 A , a It 
Y the river-cormorants, . - Their, cloaths ate. generally made of the ſine off det 
34 are found on high ſteep places upon the Nee” Frans dogs, and ſeveral, other land a, | 
= colours are grey, white, and black. They. are | of the Ting of birds; and it is not unuſual with them to 
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It is of che 


Fad * the feathers on the body are black, but thoſe of the 


Swans are very common here both in ſummer and win- 
ter; the 
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nd 
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es, whales 


whales are from ſeven to fifteen fathoms in length. The 
Kamtſchadales obtain man 
they make ſhoe - ſoles an 


* 


' There are alſo a large kind of ſalmon, cod, ſkate, red 


fi, the humpback turbot, herring, Jampreys, and many 


other ſorts, which come from the ſea in ſuch numbers, 
that they frequently ſtop the courſe of the rivers, and 


cauſe them to overflow their banks; and when the waters 


ſhore, which cauſe an intolerable ftench., _ 
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SEC T. IV: i 


i Of the Natives of Kamtſchatka. Their Perſons, Dreſs, Huts; 


Manners, and 7 7 ; particularly their Marriages, the 
Birth of their Children, their Diſeaſes, and Treatment of 


the Dead. Their Entertainments, and their Manner of nes, on while 
Ii are no benches on the ſide oppoſite to the fire, for there they 


ts avelling in Sledges drawn by Dogs. 


the peninſula of Kamtſchatka; the Koreki, who inhabit 
the northern parts on the coaſt of the Penſchinſka Sea, and 
along the ſhore of the Eaſtern Ocean, almoſt to the river 
Anadir; and the Kuriles, who inhabit the ſecond Kurilſko 
land, and the other iſlands that extend ſouthward to thoſe 
of Japan, The Koreki are again divided into two nations, 
one called the fixed Koreki, and the other the Rein-deer 
Koreki; the former living, near the rivers like the 
Kamtſchadales, and the other wandering with their herds, 
Their Janguages are different, and they cannot underſtand 
each other. The inhabitants of Kamtſchatka have three 
languages, that of the Kamtſchadales, the Koreki, and 
the Kuriles, each of which has different dialects. 
The Kamtſchadales, like the Mongol Tartars, are of, 
a mall ſtature and ſwarthy : they have black hair, a broad 
face, a ſharp noſe, with hollow eyes, and ſmall and thin 
eyebrows, and their arms and legs are ſlender, Though 
in their appearance they reſemble the other inhabitants of 
diberia ; yet the faces of the Kamtſchadales are ſhorter 
than thoſe of the other Siberians, their cheeks are more 
velling, their mouths are la ge, and their ſhoulders broad, 
Particularly thoſe who inhabit the ſea coaſt, 
| 7 


quantity of dead fiſn remain on the 
ithe number of perſons deſigned to live in it, they fix at the 

corners four pieces of timber, upon which they place 
beams, and upon them form their roof or ceiling, only 
leaving in the middle an opening, which ſerves both for a 


HE natives are divided into three different people, 
the Kamtſchadales, who live upon the ſouth ſide of 


| The ſkirts of ſome. are of an equal length, and thoſe of 


Their manners ate extremely unpoliſh d ar for th 


| uſe, any civil ſalutation, never take off their caps, nor 
bow to each other, and their diſcourſe, betrays the moſt 
ſtupid, ignorance ; yet upon many occaſions they appear 


curious and inquifitiye;. , Gp 4 4] 
hey live under ground, where they build their huts 
in the following manner: having dug a. hole about five 
feet deep, and of a breadth and length in proportion to 


window and chimney. This building they cover with 
graſs and earth, ſo that it reſembles a round hillock. The 
room below is an oblong ſquare, and the fire-place is in 
one of the long ſides. Round theſe huts they make 
benches, on which each family lies ſeparately; but there 


place their kitchen furniture, and dreſs victuals for them- 
ſelves and dogs. In ſome huts inſtead of benches the 
place is floored with wood, and covered with mats; the 
walls are alſo adorned with mats. "Theſe huts are entered 
by ladders, which are commonly placed near the hearth ; 
| ſo that when there is a good fire, the ladder becomes fo hor, 
and the ſmoke ſo thick, that any one not inured to it 
would: be-ſuffocated ; but they find no difficulty in going 
in and out: and though they only fix their toes on the 
ſteps of the ladder, they mount like ſquirrels. "7 
The Kamtſchadales live all the winter in theſe huts, and 
in ſummer have others, which ſerve them alſo for ware- 
houſes. Theſe are thus made: nine pillars, about four 
yards long, or more, are fixed in the ground, and bound to- 
gether with beams laid over them: upon theſe they form a 
floor, and from thence raife a ſharp roof, riſing from each 
ſide up to a point in the middle, and thatched with graſs. 
On each ſide there is a door oppoſite to each other 
Theſe ſummer huts thus placed high above the ground, 
are more convenient in ſummer than thoſe formed beneath 
it, on account of the frequent rains, which would ſpoil all 
their fiſh, were it not preſerved in ſuch places; and if 
they were not ſo high, the wild beaſts would plunder them; 
for, notwithſtanding all their care, the bears ſometimes 


7 - 


climb up, and —_ their way into theſe ſtore-houſes, 


eſpecially 
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te "bed, The palfy, caricer, and venereal diſeaſe, ate 
| throught incurable; and they ay the laſt was never Ren 
of before” che srffya of the Roffiahs, They have %% 
another diſeaſe, "called the ſuſhutch; which is a kind 1 
| ſcab that encompaſſes the body under the-ribs like a girdle; 

when this does not ſuppurate and fall off, it is mortal; aud 
kv affert that every one has jt once in bis life,” | 
|" © Inftead of butying the dead, the Kamtſchadales drab the 
| corpſe out of the hut with a ſtrap faſtehed round the neck, 


« * 
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and then deliver it for food to their dogs. For this cuſtom 
| fo ſhseking to hamanity, and ſo e by the 1 85 

| of all other nations, they give the following feaſons: hit 
| thofe who are devoufed by dogs will be drawn in fledges 
by fine dogs in the other world ; and that the corpe is 

thus uſed near the but, that the evil ſpirits, 'who'are the 
breafion of the petſon's death, may be ſatisfied; with the | 
| miſchief they have done. However, it is not unvful 
| when otic has died in the hut to remove to another place, 

| and. only leave the corpſe behind. IE 
| All the cl6aths of the deceaſed are thrown away, not 


cl 


4 every other method they can devife in order to prevent his | from their iniagining that they ſhall have them in the other 
_ accompliſhing his defign. | world, but from the opinion that whoever wears them wil! 


If he ſucceeds in his attempt, he immediately runs from come to an untimely end. This ſuperſtition particularly 
her; and the bride, as à proof of her being conquered, | prevails among the Kuriles of the Lopatka, who would 
calls him back with a foft and febble voice; and thus the | not touch any thing that belonged to the dead, though 
marriage is concluded. The ſame night he goes to bed | they had ever fo great an inclination for it. 
to her, and the next day carries her home. Some time | After the body has been thus deyoured, oy ule the 
after the bride and bridegroom” return to the bride's rela- | following purification,: they go to a wood and cut ſome 
tions, where the marriage feaft is celebrated, | rods, with which they make a ring, and creeping through | 
This ceremony only relates to the marriage of a virgin, | it twice, carry it back to the wood, and throw it towards 
for with a widow the agreement of the parties is ſufficient; | the weſt. "Beſides, thoſe who dragged out the body mult | 
but the man muſt not take her to himſelf before her fins | catch two birds, one of which they eat with the whole 
are done away.” This can only be accompliſhed by a | family, and the other they burn, Before this purification 
Krunger's once lying with her; but as this taking off of | they dare not enter any other hut, nor will any body elſe 
Fin is conſidered by the Kamtſchadales' as extremely diſho- | enter theirs : it is therefore performed immediately, and 
nourable for the man, it was formerly difficult to procure | in commemoration of the dead the whole family dine upon 
one to undertake it; but ſince the Coſſacks came among | a fiſh, and burn the fins in the fire. N 3 
them, the poor widows are in no diſtreſs for ſtrangers to When a Kamtſchaàdale ſeeks the friendſhip of another, 
take away their fins. be invites him to his hut, which is made very hot for his 
| Marriage is only prohibited between father and daugh- | reception ; and he no ſooner enters, than they both ſtrip 
ter, mother and ſon. A Kamtſchadale has frequently | themſelves naked. The maſter of the hut then ſets before 


, 


three wives; but with every maid he is obliged to under- 


£0 the above ceremony. The women are af from being 1 


jealous, for the wives live together in perfect harmony. 


When the women go abroad they veil their faces; and 


his gueſt great plenty of his beſt proviſions; and, while he | 
is eating, throws water upon red-hot ſtones, till the het 
of the place becomes inſupportable. The ſtranger ftrives 
to bear it, and to eat up all the victuals, while the maſter 


if they meet a man, and cannot get out of the way, turn | of the hut endeavours to oblige him to complain of the heat, 
their backs to him till he has paſſed by. Aland to deſiſt from eating. He himſelf eats nothing, but is 
They have commonly very eaſy labours: they are de- allowed even to leave the hut, though the viſitor i$ not 
livered upon their knees in the preſence of all the people | ſuffered to tir till he confeſſes that he is overcon: e. They 
of the village, without diſtinction of age or ſex. The | uſually eat ſo much at theſe feaſts, that for two or tikee 
child is wiped with tow, and the navel-ſtring tied with | days they can ſcarcely move, or bear the ſight of viuals. 
thread made of nettles, and then cut with a knife of flint. | At length the viſitor being unable to eat any more, pur- 
The infant, inſtead of being fwathed in cloaths, is wrapt | chafes Ris diſmiſſion with preſents of cloaths, dogs, ot 
in tow. The mother, or neareſt relation, generally per- whatever the maſter of the hut likes; and, in return, le- 
forms the office of midwife. is eeives others of no value. But if the man who bas ob- 
Some women, to promote conception, eat the nayel- | tained this advantage over his friend does not foon return 
ſtring of the child; and others, for the ſame purpoſe, eat | the viſit, the gueſt pays him another, and then it is his 
ſpiders : ſome,” on the contrary, endeavour by medicines | turn to make him ſuch preſents as he is able; and if he 
to procure abortion ; but though this is a capital crime, | makes him none, it is conſidered as the greateſt affront, 
yet when a woman bears twins, they are obliged to deftroy | the man himſelf will be his enemy, and nobody elſe will 
dne of them, as alſo a child born in ftormy weather; live in friendſhip with him. „ 
though the laſt may be averted by certain, incantations. | Sometimes one village entertains another, either upon 
How amazing is it that the barbarous cuſtom of people's | account of a wedding, or their having had great {ucecis 
_ deſtroying their own _—_— ſhoald be publickly allowed | in hunting or fiſhing. The maſter of che hut endeavours to 
in many nations: How aftonthing is it that parental affec- | make his gueſts ſick with eating, and ſometimes gives then 
tion ever ſuffered fuch cruel cuſtoms to take place a liquor made of a large muſhroom, prepared. with th* 
The Kamtſchadales imagine that the diſeaſes with which | juice of epilobium or French willow, which intoxicate? 
they are afflicted are brought upon them by the ſpirits that | them in ſo ſtrange a manner, that they commit a $1624 
r 1 | A ; : ; | | : extra a 
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4 5 yer uſe it, for all their mite conſiſts in 
and fing 6 inſtead of dancing they ſpread a mat 
u the taiddle. of the room, and Eger upon_it oppoſite to 
each other, holding 4 line tow in each hand, At frft 
they begin io ſlug very low, giving : gidise motten eh 
their bands, but b | degrees Miſe their voice and increaſe 


7 highly del ighted, t4 
8 es, com poſe their love | 


paſſions ; but Robe they hay | 
"to muſic, they have no muſical inſtrument except a flute, 
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ſon to drive them, nobody doin 
man is obliged to keep an exact 
ing overturned, which would be y ygerous, as the 
dops never ftop till my. come to a houſe, and in going 
down ſteep hills tun with all their force: therefore, in 
deſcending great declivities, they unyoke z l the dogs ex- 
cept one, and lead them gently down. They alſo walk 
up every ſteep aſcent; for it is as much as the dogs can 
do to drag up the empty ſledge,, Upon, a- tolerable road 
they can travel with the Hedge, filled with proviſions and 
the driver, about thirty verſts a day; and in ſpring, when 
the ſnow is hard, and ſplinters of bone are Gel to the 
ſedge, they can travel Without any load one hundred and 
yd. a rio ot ben 
There is no travelling with dogs after a deep ſnow, till 

a path be made, which is performed by a man. going be- 
fore with ſnow ſhoes. Theſe are made of two thin boards 
ſeparated in the middle, and bound together with thongs; 
the fore part is bent. up à little, and à place made to flip 
in the foot, to which the ſhoe is tied with thongs. © 
If a company of travellers is ſurprized hy a ſtorm, they 
dig a place. of ſhelter under the ſnow, and cover the en- 
trance with wood of. brambles. They however ſeldom 
make theſe temporary huts, but more commonly hide 
themſelves in caves or hol es of the earth, wrapping them- 
ſe]ves in their furs ; .and. when thus covered they move 
with great caution, left they ſhould throw off the ſnow, 
which keeps them perfectly warm; they muſt only have 
the convenience of a breathing-place: but if their cloaths 


wh 0” 


r 
Of the Arts practiſad among the Kamiſchadales, 
HE men, beſides hunting and fiſhing, all underſtand 


5 \ 
Ss | 


building their huts, dreſſing their proviſions, and forming 
their furniture and warlike inſtruments. © 

The women, on the contrary, are the only curriers, 

dyers, taylors, and ſhoemakers, for they dreſs and dye the 


alſo employed in curing the ſick. | : CRE 
The ſkins of the beavers, deer, dogs, and ſeals uſed for: 
cloathtng are all thus prepared: taking one of theſe, they 
firſt wet and ſpread it out, and with tones fixed in wood 
crape off all the pieces of fat or veins that remained after 
aying; then rubbing it over with caviar, roll it up and 
tread it till it begins to ftick : afterwards ſcraping it again, 
they proceed as before till the ſkin is ſoft and clean. Thoſe 
they want to prepare without the hair, they firſt uſe in the 


„5 


they uſe dry 


are hard girt about them, the cold is inſufferable. . 


the art of weaving nets, making ſledges and boats, 


ſins ; make all the coats, ſhoes, and ſtockings, and are| 


' "The 4 bod dag. hea uſed for clothing are dyed with | 


\ 


: 


than Veſſels of the moſt precious metals and moſt curious. 


ES. 


fibres of deer; which they ſplit till they brought it to 
the thickneſs required. Their needles they made of 
the bones of ſables, and with them the women not 
only ſewed their cloaths, but alſo made curious em- 
In order to kindle a fire, they uſe a board of dry wood, 
in which are ſeveral round holes, and putting the end of 
a ſmall round ſtick into one of theſe, they roll it back- 
wards and forwards with the palms of both hands, till the 
friction cauſes the wood to take fire; and inſtead of tinder 
graſs beat ſoft. Theſe inſtruments are ſo 
highly valued by the Kamtſchadales, that they are never 
without them; for they prefer them to ſteel and flints : 
they are, however, exceſſive fond of iron hatches, knives, 
and needles. At the firſt arrival of the Ruſſians they con- 
ſidered a piece of iron as a valuable preſent, and even yet 
receive it with. thankfulneſs; for they know how to make 
uſe of the leaſt bit, either in pointing their arrows, or 
their darts, which they perform by hammering it out cold 
between two ftones, s. 1 18 
Indeed, all the ſavage inhabitants of theſe parts are par- 
ticularly fond of iron; but as ſome of them delight in 


5 


_ |warz the Ruſſian traders are forbid to ſell them any war- 
IlIlike inſtruments; yet they are ſo ingenious as to make 


{pears and arrows out of the iron pots and kettles that are 
ſold to them; and are ſo dexterous, that when the eye of 
a needle is broke, they make a new one, which they re- 
peat till nothing remains but the point, 8 


er, . 
Of the Religion and Laus of the Kantſchadales. © 


HE Kamtſchadales have very mean and abſurd ideas 

of the Deity, to whom they pay no religious worſhip; 
they call him Kutchu, and frequently reproach him for hav- 
ing made ſo many fteep hills and rapid rivers, for ſending 
ſo many ſtorms and ſo much rain. They ere&-a kind of 
pillar in a ſpacious plain, and bind it round with rags, 
Whenever they paſs by it they throw to it a piece of fiſh 
or ſome other victuals, and near it never gather any berries, 


e manner, then hang them in the ſmoke for a week, 


or kill either birds or beaſts ; but they offer nothing that 
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throw away. Burning mountains, hot ſprings, an 


every occaſion ; and ſomie. 5 little, idols about, them, 


pay a kind of ſolemn regard to ſeveral animals from which 


the whales and ſea-horſes not to overſet their boats. 
Being chiefly employed about providing what is abſo- 
lutely neceffary for the prefent, they take no care for the. 
| future.” They have no notion of rielles, fame, or honour; 
therefore covetouſneſs, ambition, and pride are unknown 
among them: but, on the other hand, they are careleſs, 
luſtfaf, and cruel. Theſe vices frequently occaſion quar- 
rels and wars among them, not from the defire of increaſ- 
Ing their power, but to carry off their provifions, and more 
frequently their girls; which is ſometimes practiſed as the 
ſhorteſt method of procuring a wife. They believe every 
thing lawful that can procure the gratification of their 
paſſions ; ſo that they neither eſteem murder, ſelf- murder, 
adultery, oppreſſion, or the like, any crime: but, on the 
contrary, think it a mortal fin, to fave any one that is 
_ drowning, becauſe they are perſuaded that whoever faves ' 
him will ſoon be drowned himſelf. They alſo reckon it a 
fin to bathe in or to drink hot water,. or to aſcend the 
burning mountains. 5 F 


account o 


ys by particular names, nor form 


dry ite out of Gf fi, 
ine as formerly, They 


them into weeks or months. 

When eclipſes happen they c 
and pray the luminary eclipfed to ſhine 
know only three conſtellations, the great bear, the pleia- 
des, and the three ſtars in Orion. They have no writ- 
ings, nor hieroglyphics to preſerve the memory of any re- 
markable events; fo that all their knowledge depends on 
tradition, which foon become 


s fabulous and uncertain 


It is a law with them, that if one man kills another, | with reſpect to what is paſt, 


he is to be killed by the relations of the perſon ſlain. The | . 
thief for the firſt offence muft reſtore what is ſtolen, and [ | 
lire without expecting any affiſtance from others; but 
they burn the hands, of thoſe who are frequently caught 
thieving. To puniſh an undiſcovered theft, they, with 
reat ceremony, burn the ſine ws of the ſtone-buck, imagin- 
ing that as theſe are ſhrunk by the fire, the thief will have 
his limbs contracted. They never have any diſpute about 
their lands, for each has more than he wants. 5 
Though they are involved in ignorance, and might be 
thought, from their manner of life, extremely wretched ; 
yet they think themſelves the happieſt people upon earth, 
and look upon the Ruſſians who live among them with 
\ contempt. This opinion, however, loſes ground; for as 
the old people, who are fond of their antient cuſtoms, drop 
off, and the young ones frequently embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, they inſenſibly adopt the Ruffian cuſtoms, and 
begin to deſpiſe the ſuperſtition and barbarity of their an- 
ceſtors. 1 5 | 
By the care of the late empreſs Elizabeth, miſſionaries | 
were appointed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian religion; 
and ſince the year 1741 many of them have been baptized, 
and ſchools erected in ſeveral places, to which the Kamt- 
ſchadales very readily ſend their children. 


er YN 


| Of their home Trade and Method of bartering, their Igno- 
rance of Numbers, Diviſion of the Year, and little Skill in 
any of the Sciences. | 


HEIR trade only tends to procure the neceſſaries and 
conveniences of life, by W what they 
abound with for what they want. This kind of barter is 


Of the Method in which the Ka 
| Tax they pay to Ruſſia. The 
. Country, and the Manner 
 Kamtſchatka, 


EFORE the Kamtſchadales were conquered by the 
Ruſſians they did not appear to have the ambition of 
enlarging their territories, or increaſing their power, and 
yet the quarrels that aroſe between themſelves were ſo fre- 
quent, that a year ſeldom paſſed in which ſome village was 
not entirely ruined. The motives of theſe wars were un- 
juſt, and frequently trifling: they fought in order to take 
priſoners, that they might employ them, if males, in do- 
ing their laborious work; or, if females, make them 
either their wives or concubines. At other times neigh- 
bouring villages went to war for quarrels that happened 
among their children, or for neglecting to invite ea 
other to their feaſts. „ 
Vet they are ſuch cowards, that unleſs forced by neceſ- 
ſity they never openly attack an enemy, which is the more 
extraordinary as no people ſeem to deſpiſe life more than 
they, or are more frequently guilty of ſelf- murder. In 
the night time they ſteal into the enemy's village, there 
being no watch to oppoſe them, and ſecuring the entrance 
of the huts, knock down all who come out, and bind 
them faſt, The males eſpecially, if they are of any con- 
ſequence, are treated with the utmoſt barbarity, as burn- 
ing, cutting them to pieces, tearing out their intrails 
while alive, and hanging them by the feet. Soon after 
the conqueſt of Kamtſchatka, this was the fate of ſeveral 
Ruſſian Coflacks ; and theſe barbarities w 


chadales make War. Th 
ian Forts erefled in the 
in which the Coſſacks live at 


ere exerciſed with 


carried on among themſelves under a great ſhow of friend- rejoicing and triumph, 
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Theſe quarrels among themſelves rendered it ealy for the 
ocfſacks to ſubdue them; for the natives an ſeeing them 
attack one village, were - ſo far from affifting their coun- 
trymens 


, that they Tejoiced at their deſtruction, without 
conſidering that they would ſoon ſuffer the ſame fate. 
They indeed deſtroyed more of the Coſſacks by treachery 
D Eaeir. coming.es. any vilage t0.9e- 
mand the tribute, they were received in the moſt friendly 
1 made them for receiving it. Thus having lulled 
'hem into a Rate of ſecurity, they either cut their throats 
in the night, or ſet fire to the huts of their neighhours, 
and burnt them with all the Coſſacks that were with them. 
The Coſſacks are now upon their guard, and ate particu- 
ly afraid of extraordinary careſſes, and always expect 


time leave their huts: - 


them, inſtead of meeting their enemies, they retire to ſome 
eminence, which they fortify as ſtrongly as poſſible, and 


then bravely defend themſelves with their bows and arrows, 
and every other method in their power; but if they find 
the enemy is likely to make themſelves maſters of the for- 
tres, they firſt cut the throats of their wives and children, 
aud then either throw themſelves down a precipice, or, 
with their arms in their hands, ruſh upon their enemies, 
and fell their lives as dear as poſſible. 
Their arms are bows and arrows, ſpears, and, what 
may be called, a coat of mail: their quivers are made of 
the wood of the larch-tre, on which =is 
bark; their bow-ftrings are the blood-veſſels of the whale, 
and their arrows, which are about four feet Jong, are all 
poiſoned, ſo that whoever is wounded by them uſually 


ſucking out the poiſon ; and their coats of mail are made 
of mats, or the ſkins of ſea-horſes and ſeals, cut into 
thongs, and platted together. They put them upon the 
left fide, and tie them with thongs upon the right; be- 


other before as a breaſt-plate. „5 3 
The taxes they pay to Ruſha conſiſt of only one ſkin of 
ſuch creatures as every man is uſed to hunt, ſuch as ſables, 
foxes, and ſea-beavers; and juſſice, except in criminal 
caſes, is adminiſtered by their own chiefs. 5 
There are five Ruſſian forts in Kamtſchatka; theſe we 
ſhall particularly mention; only we ſhall firſt obſerve, 
that a werſt is fomewhat leſs than three quarters of an 
Engliſh mile. The Bolſcheretſkoi fort ſtands on the 
northern bank of the great river, thirty-three werſts from 
the Penſchinſka ſea. This fort is ſeventy fegt ſquare, and 
is fortified on the eaſt and north ſides with palliſadoes, as 
is the ſouth and weſt with different buildings. Beyond 
the tert is a church-conſecrated to St, Nicholas, with a 
belfrey erected upon pillars, It contains about thirty 
hautes, one public houſe for ſclling brandy, and a diſtillery. 
it is defendcd by forty-five Coſſacks. CT 3 
The upper fort of Karatſchatka ſtands upon the left bank 
of the river of the ſame name, two hundred and forty-two 


venteen fathoms ſquare; the gate fronts the river, and 
over it is a warehouſe. Within the fort are two maga- 
Zines, the office for receiving the taxes, and a room for 
keeping the hoſtages. On the outſide is alſo a church 
conſecrated to St, Nicholas, the commiſſary's houſe, a di- 
ltillery, and twenty-two private houſes for the accommo- 
—_ of the garriſon, which conſiſts of fifty-ſix Coſ- 
acks, | „ 

Tae lower Kamtſchatka fort is three hundred and nine- 


on the ſame ſide of the river, about thirty werſts from its 
mouth, This fort is a parallelogram made with palli- 
 Jades: it is forty fathoms broad, and forty-two long. 
Within it is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the 
office and magazine for the taxes and ſtores, and a com- 
mitlary's houſe, all built of larch wood. Without the 
fort are twenty- nine private houſes, a public houſe, di- 
itillery, and ninety-two male inhabitants, Game is here 
lach plenty, that the pooreſt Coſſack ſeldom dines with- 
out a ſwan, gooſe, or duck. | 


Phe _—_— fort is built upon the bay of Awatſcha; its 


N Titan its church, which is well built in a fine 
k 9 . / "US „ 


and. the tribute not only paid them, but they had 


{one treacherous: deſign when the women in the night- 


Whenever they hear that troops are marching againſt 


building huts there, wait till they are attacked. They 


glewed birch 


dies in twenty-four hours, there being no other remedy but 


hind they fix a high board to defend their head, and an- 


ty-ſeyen werſts diſtant from the former, and is ſituated up- 
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ituation. 
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Ide fifth fort is ereQted upon the riyer Teghil, and is 


* 


garriſoned with thirty-ſeven male inhabitans; but we 
have no account of its form- b e 


fiſh and roots, and their employments are neatly the ſame. 
The only difference. ſeems to be, that the Coſſacks live 
in houſes, and the natives in huts. under ground. The 
Coſſacks generally eat their fiſh boiled, and the natives 


without the help of women; who are very neceſſary to 
clean their fiſh, dry their roots, and to make their cloaths, 
and as the Coſlacks firſt ſettled there without their wives, 


it will be proper to obſerve by what methods they pro- 
cuied them. The Coſſacks did not reduce theſe people 
without meeting with oppoſition, and in their wars with 


the natives they took many women and children, as well 
as men priſoners, and obliged them to perfotm all the la- 
bour. The care of overiooking theſe ſervants was in- 
truſted to thoſe whom they made their concubines, whom 
they frequently married if the had any children by them; 
and ſometimes the natives offered them their daughters, 
whom they promiſed to marry as ſoon as a prieſt arrived. 
Thus it ſometimes happened, that the Coſſacks had a 
marriage and 'a chriſtening at the ſame time; for there 
or two viſited the ſettlements. HD 

The Coſlacks, who are themſelves extremely rude, wert 
well pleaſed with this manner of life, and obliged their 


dance, while they ſpen moſt of their time in playing at 
cards. Before there were any brandy ſhops, they uſed to 
meet in the office where the tax was received ; there the 
gameſters brought their furs, and when they had none 


had loſt both them and all their cloaths. This way of life 
was attended with great confuſion; for the poor ſlaves 
were ſometimes obliged to change their maſters twenty 
nd per ye ß 
The goods denianded in Kamtſchatka, beſides the na- 
tural produce of Ruſſia, are many ſorts of European goods, 
as coarſe cloaths of various colours, ſerges, linen, ſiſk and 


ſeveral toys: from the other parts of Siberia unwrought 


cloth and linen: from Bokaria and the couhtry of the 
Kalmucks ſeveral ſorts of cotton ſtuffs: from China ſilk 
and cotton ſtuffs, coral, tobacco, and needles, which are 
preferred to thoſe brought from Ruſſia: from the Koreki 
they, buy great quantities of rein- deer ſkins; both dreſſæd 
Rao which the can always ſel] in what quan- 


conſiſt of furs, as foxes, fables, 'ſea-heavers, and a few 


and now they have money, the price is fixed by the ſkins, 


erſts from the Zol{cheret{koi fort. This building is ſe- | reckoning a good fox ſkin at a ruble. The produce of 


Kamtlchatka, on being carried from thence, pay ten per 
cent duty, and the ſables twelve. e 

— SEC +: 1X, 
| CT . 
Their Perſons, Dreſe, Cuſtoms, and -Nunners; their Heſpi- 
. tality to Strangers; their Method of cat hing Foxes and 
Beavers; a ridiculius May of puniſbing Aaulterers; their 


Keligion and Treatment of their Ido! 


THE Kuriles, who inhabit the ſouthern point of the 
peninſula of Kamifchatka, from their form and ex- 
ternal appearance, ſeem a very different people from tha 
Kamtſchadales. They are ſmall of ſtature, have black 
hair, a round viſage, and are ſomewhat ſwarthy ; but 
have better features than any of their neighbours,” Their 


bears arg thick, and their wholg body is pretty hairy, in 


which reſpect they differ from the other inhabitants of 
Kamtſchatka. The men ſhive their heads as far back as 
the crown; but behind allow their hair to grow to its full 


length: a cuſtom they probably borrowed from the Japa- 
8 5 2 5 neſe, 
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. | The Coſſacks w 10 are” it Kamtſchatka, live much in | 
the ſame manger as the natives; they feed like them upon 


moſtly dry. As it is inipofſible for people to live there 
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was only one prieſt in Kamtſchatka, who once in a year 
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ſlaves to furniſh them 5 ſables and other furs in abun- 


they brought their ſlaves, and ſometimes played till they 
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cotton handkerchiefs, red wine, tobacco, ſome ſugar, and 


iron, knives, hatchets, ſaws, and fire-ſteels; alſo wax, | 
hemp-yarn for nets, tanned deer-kins, coarſe' Ruſſian 


titieKhey pleaſe. The goods brought from Kamtſchatka 


otter-ſkins. As there was formerly no money in the 
country, they gave furs in exchange for what they wanted; 
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neſe, with whom they have ſome commerce, The wamen 
cut only the hair over their forehead, that it may not hang 


over their eyes. The men have their lips blackened about T hufba 


the middle; but thoſe of the women ars entirely black: 
their arms are alſo ſtained with different bgures as high as 
che elbows: this is à cuſtom they have in eommon with 


the Fchukotſkei and Tunguſi. Thoſe of both ſexes wear 


i 
| 
Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of foxes, fea-fowls, 


filver ear-rings, which they obtain from the. Japaneſe. 


fea-beavers, and other amphibious animals, and are com- 
only formed of the ſkins of very different creatures, fo 
WD. a whole ſuit is ſeldom ſeen of the ſame fort of fkins, 
The faſhion has a nearer reſemblance to that of the Tun- 
guſi, than to that of the Kamtſchadales, Put though they 
pay ſo little regard to uniformity of dreſs in the cloathing 
of their native country, they are very fond of acquiring 
fuch as are made of ſilk, cloth, or r 
thoſe of a ſcarlet colour; yet when they have them they 
will wear them when about their dirtieſt work. 
Their huts reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, but 
they generally keep them cleaner, and cover the walls and 
floor with mats.. Their principal food confifts. in amphi- 
bious animals, and they eat very little fiſn. During the 
ſummer, inſtead of travelling by land, they coaſt the coun- 
try, or fail up the rivers in boats; and in the winter travel 
with ſnow ſhoes. In the ſummer the women attend their 
huſbands in hunting; and in the winter they are buſied in 
| ſewing, while their huſbands are employed in. killing the 
pn 5 


ous animals that approach the ſhore. | 


able: they have a ſoft and modeſt way of ſpeaking : the 


old they treat with reſpect, and behave with affeCtion to | 


each other, particularly to their relations. It is impoſſible 
to ſte without pleaſure the friendly and hoſpitable recep- 
tion they give to their friends who come to viſit them 
from the Kurilſki iſlands. Thoſe who come in boats, and 
| thoſe that leave their huts to receive them, march with 
great ceremony in all their warlike accoutrements, ſhak- 


iag their ſpears and ſwords, and bending their bows as if | 
going to engage an enemy. They thus dance up to each 


other til} they meet, and then embrace, claſping each 
ather in their arms, and ſhedding tears of joy.. The peo- 
ple of the huts then conduct their viſitors to their habita- 
tion, where, ſtanding around, «ge 
all the adventures of their voyage. The eldeſt man has 
the honour of making this relation, and he informs them 
of every thing that has happened ſince their laſt meeting; 


how they lived, how they were employed, where they | 
travelled, what good or ill fortune they have experienced, | 


and the like, This relation fometimes continues three 
hours ; and, when he has. ended, the eldeſt of thoſe who 
are viſited gives him alſo an account of all that has happen- 
ed to them. Before he has done the reſt muſt not. 
much as ſpeak to each. other, and then they either contlsle 
or join in congratulations, and finiſh the entertainment 
with eating, ſinging, dancing,. and telling of ſtories, 
The Kuriles catch foxes in a manner peculiar to them- 
ſelves : they have a net made of the hair of whales beards, 
compoſed of ſeveral rings; this being ſpread upon the 
ground, they bind a magpye to a ring in the middle, and 
round the neck draw a cord, the ends of which are held 
buy a man concealed in a-pit;, who, when the fox ſprings 
upon the bird, draws the cord, and gathers the net to- 
ether, which ſurrounds. the fox as a drag-net does the 


ſh. In order to catch bears, they faſten a ſnare upon a | 


tree, and place behind it a proper bait ;, which the bear 
endeavouring. to ſeize, is held faſt by the head or paw 
Another method is to lay a board dfiven full of iron hooks 

in the bear's track, near which they place ſomething that 
eaſily falls. This frightening the bear, he runs with 
greater force on the board; when finding one of his fore- 
pas wounded. and ſeized by the hook, he endeavours to 
free himſelf by beating the board with the other; and thus 
both being fixed, he reſts on his hinder-Jegs, which cauſes 
the board to riſe before his eyes, and ſo perpiexes him, 

that, growing furious, he beats himſelf to death, 

The Kuriles differ but little from the other-Kamtſcha- 
dales in their courtſhips, marriages, and the education of 
their children, Though they have two or three wives, 
they never publickly fleep with any of them; but ſteal 


As TS TEH OT CEOGRAPHY, 


; adulte 
hufſband whatever he 


| the idol with them; and, in caſe of imminent danger, 


£4 
; 


Theſe people are more civilized than thoſe of the neigh- | 
| bourivg nations; for they are perfectly honeſt and peace- 


hear them relate | 


| every day; their face is oval, their eyes ſmall, and ſhaded 


. quently pluck. The Fixed Koreki are ſomewhat taller 
and thicker than the former, eſpecially thoſe that hve to- 
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to them privately, in the night, They have a very e. 
N and gidenlons Heh Ye Ara adultery; T.. | 
and ehallenges the adulterer to accept of a match: 
beatings which is thus performed: when they meet th. 
| 1 Arip naked, and the” injured challenger gives fe 
| qeher a club about three feet long, and near as thick a, , , | 
man's arm; and then the challenger is obliged to receive 3 
three ftrakes vpon his back from the adulterer, who' then 
returns him the club, and is treated in rhe fame-manne; 
| This they perform three times, and it is generally fel 
lowed with the death of both; but it is eſteemed as Fear - 
[ a diſhonour to refuſe this way of fighting, as it is in Eu. 
rope to refuſe complying with a challenge: but if the 8 
Ws the 


demands, either in provifions, cloth, 
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| rer prefers his ſafety to his honour, he muft pay 


[ fkins, or the like. 
Theſe people are as 


ignorant of the Deity as the Kamt. 
ſchadales. They have Sol in their huts Gals of — * 
ſhavings, curiouſly curled. Eb ve them Ingool, ang 
[are faid to pay them a kind of veneration ; but whe. 
ther as good or evil ſpirits is not known. To them the; 
| ſacrifice the firſt animal they catch, but they eat the fleh 
themſelves, and hang up the ſkin before the image. When 
they. change their huts they leave the ſkin and & idol be. 
they take 


throw their god into the fea, in order ts pacify the ſtorm: 
et in all their excurſions think themſelves ſafe while they 


ave this protector with them. * © 1 55 

The women are ſaid to have harder labours than thoſe 
of the Kamtſchadales; and, if they have twins, one of 
the unhappy infants is doomed to death. Self- murder is 
as frequent here as among the Kamtſchadales. Such per- 
ſons as die in ſummer are interred in the earth, but in the 
win ter they are buried in the np. 


S RC T. X 7 
Of the KoxkkI and Tenuxorsxot, or Tenvx rent. | 


HE Koreki-re divided into the Rein- deer, or Wan- 
dering Koreki,. and thoſe that aye ſettled in one 
place, who live in huts in the earth like the Kamtfchadaks, 
whom almoſt in every other reſpect they alſo imitate, - 
The Fixed Koreki inhabit the coaſt of the. Eaſtern 
Ocean, from the river Ukoi as far as the Anadir, and 
along the coaſt of the ſea of Penfchina, round the Penſchina- 
bay to the ridge of a mountain called Naktchatmnin, out 
of which riſes the river Nuktchan, 
The Koreki are from theſe rivers diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent names. The Wandering Koreki remove to the welt. 
with their herds from the Eaſtern Ocean to the head of 
the rivers Penſchina and Omolona ; they ramble towards 
the north as far as the Anadir, and fouthward to the rivers 
Leſnaya and Karaga.. They ſometimes approach very near 
to Kamtſchatka ; but this never happens, except they are 
in fear of being moleſted. by the Tchukotſkoi, who are 
their moſt dangerous wa gat The people they border 
upon are the e Ag v es, the Tchukotſkoi, the Ukageri, 
and the Tuagut or Zamuth oo TE SL 
The Koreki differ not 7 in their behaviour from one 
another, but alſo in the form of their bodies. The 
Wandering Koereki are low of ſtature, and very lean; 
they have ſmall heads, and black hair, which they ſhave 


with hanging eye-brows ; they have a ſhort noſe, a wide 
mouth, and a black and pointed beard, which they fre- 


wards the north, who reſemble the Kamtſchadales and 
: Tchukotfkoi, EMO nas pe 
+ Beſides, there is a great difference in their habits and 
cuſtoms. The Wandering Koreki are extremely jealous, 
and often kill their wives upon fuſpicion only; but 
when any are caught in adultery, both parties are con- 
demned to death. On this account the women ſeem to 
ſtrive to render themſelves diſagreeable; for they never 
waſh their hands and faces, nor comb their heads ; and 
their upper garments are ragged, dirty, and torn, the bef 
being worn underneath. ' his proceeds from the jealoulf 
of their huſbands, who aſſert, that a woman has 2 
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| +orn_berfelf, uhleſs the intend is gain the affeRiond ] hie is obliged, in point of honour, to rinſe his mouth; but 
17 Bra ers ; for her huſband will ore det without it. | if he-reſules the offer, they eſteem him their enemy; and, 

But the Fixed Koreki 'contider it as the moſt certain | from his accepting it, conelude him their ſincere friend. 
1 of Friendſhip! when they entertain à friend, to put | This circumftance, ſo contrary to the cuſtoms of — : 
bim to bed to his wife or daughter; and his refuſal to | tions, is mentioned by the Rufians who have been amongſt 
= ly would be confidered as ſich an alffant, that the): the-Tehukotſkoi, and was confirmed-by the Tchukorſkvi 
. pale of murdering 4 man fbr it. The wives of the] themſelves at Anadirſk. Tee. 
Fixed Koteki therefore adorn themſelves às much as they . The winter huts of the Tehuko ate moch warmer 
dan by paintin theit faces, wearing good cloaths, and en- and more ſpacious than thoſe of the Koreki. In the ſame 
1cavouring to let off their perſons. © They even ſit naked | huts live ſeveral families, that have their ſeparate benches. 
in their hats in tlie company of ſtrangers; : The hole covered with deer-ſkins, on which they fit or ſleep, Upon 
nation is rude, paſſionate, revengeful, and ctuel; and the: ench dench a lamp of fiſh-oil; with a wick of moſs, burns. - 
Wandering” Koreki are e. ally proud and vain: they day and nignt. On the top they have an opening that 
think no people upon earth: ſo happy as themfelves; and ſerves for a chimney; and they are fo warm, that in the 
conſider all che accounts given by ſtrangers of other coun- | coldeſt places the women fit naked; but they are almoſt as 
tries as entirely fabulous; for, "7 they, If you enjoy ſmokey a8 thoſe of the Koreki. „ 
« theſe advanta2es at home, why did you take the trouble | Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of rein-deer; in the: 
« of coming to us? You ſeem to want many things which | ſame manner as thoſe of the Kamtſchadales. The rein- 
ve poſſeſs 3 while s Atte ſatisfied with what we enjoy, deer are fo entremely numerous, that ſome of the rich 
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t and never come to ſeek any thing from you. have ten or twenty: thouſand; and yet are ſo penurious, 
be pride of the Wandering Koreki appears owing 'to | that they are Joth'to kill them for their own uſe, and are 
the reſpectful awe with which'they are treated by the Fixed | contented with eating ſuch as die of themſelves, .or: are 
Koreki, who are never known to do them the ſeaſt injury: killed by the wolves, which _— happens. How= 
this can only be attributed to the reſpect which the poor | ever; for à particular friend, they wil kill one of their 
generally pay to the rich. Hence the Rein-aer Noreki on herſlld. 
call the others their ſlaves, and treat them accordingly, | They never milk the tein-deer; nor do they Know the 
though they are much thei ſuperiors in number; but; at | uſe of milk; they eat their fleſh boiled, and what is not 
the ſame time, are ſo afraid of the Tchukotfkor, that fifty | immediately'conſumed they dry wich che ſmoke in their 
of the Rein- deer Koreki would fly before twenty of them; | hats. They eat every other animal, except dogs -and- 
and were it not for the protection of the Coffacks, the | foxes ; and in general eat neither herbs, roots, or the bark 
_ Fehukotſkoi would Have extirpated the whole nation. | of trees, though the poor feed on them in times of great 
The Koreki lite in ſuch places as abound” with moſs | ſcarcity. They eat berries only freſh in the ſummer; and 
for their rein- deer; without concerning themſelves about | fave nome of them for the winter. Mr. Kraſheninicoff 
the ſcarci:y of woad or water; for during the winter they | obſerves, that he ſaw one of their chiefs greatly turpriſed 
uſe melted ſnow, and for firing, moſs or graſs, Their way at the firſt -ſight' of ſugar; which he took for ſalt j but 
of life, eſpecially in that ſeaſon, is even more difagreeable | taſting it, was ſo pleaſed, with its ſweetneſs, that he begged 
than that of the Kamrſchadales ; for as they are frequently | ſome pitces to carry to his wives; but being vilable to 
obliged to change their habitations, the huts to which they | reſiſt the temptation of ſo delicious a ratity, he eat it all 
remove are frozen; and on their attempting to thaw them | up by the way, and when he came home, told them he had 
with fires made of green ſhrubs or grafs, there arifes a | taſted ſalt ſweeter than any thing he: had ever known; 
ſmoke that is extremely pernicjous to the eyes. Their | they would not believe him, and inſiſted, that nothing 
huts reſemble thoſe formed by other wandering. nations: could be ſweeter than cranberries with deers fat and lilly | 
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in the winter they are covered with raw deer-ſkins, and roots. a iſ ies „ CL), 
in the ſummer with thoſe that are tanned; They have no The: Koreki are” entirely ignorant of all the rules of 
. floorings or partitions, but only four ftakes in the middle, civility; they not only make no compliments, but treat 
between which is their hearth: to theſe they generally tie ſtrangers with an air of ſuperiority. However, when 
their dogs, which frequently drag the meat out of their | they entertain their gueſts, t ey * them What they 
kettles while it is dreſſing. Indeed, a man muſt be very have in ſufficient plenty, without obliging them to over- 
hungry before he can eat with them; for, inſtead of waſh- | eat themſelves. Their favourite food is fat meat, for all 
ing their kettles or platters, . they are ſatisfied with their | theſe ſavage nations are exceſſively fond of fat. The 
dogs licking them; and the very fleſh they tear out of the | Tchukotſkoi would loſe an eye for a fat dog, and the Ja- 
moaths of theſe dogs, they, without waſhing, throw again kutſki for'a piece of fat horſe-flefh.- The latter-know-that 
into the kettle. Itzhe ſtealing of cattle is puniſhed with the loſs of all their 
The Tchukotſkoi, or Tchuktchi, live upon the banks | goods, yet when an opportunity offers they cannot refrain 
of the river Anadir, and extend along the ſhore to the | from ftealing a fat horſe; - comforting themſelves amidſt 
north and north-eaſt as far the Cape of Tchukotſkoi, | their misfortunes, with their having once in their-lives 
which, according to the Ruffian maps, is in ſeventy-four | made a'delicious meal. 
degrees north latitude, where the ſea turns to the weft; In their marriages the rich are united to the rich, and 
one fide of that promontory being waſhed by the Eaſtern the poor to the poor; with very little regard to perſonal 
Ocean, and the other by the Frozen Sea; Thofe who | charms; or any other accompliſhment. They generally 
dwell on that promontory keep tame rein- deer, and fre- marry into their own family, and with any relation, ex- 
quently change their habitations between the rocks, while | cept their owh mother or daughter. Tho the bridegroom 
thoſe who have no rein- deer dwell on the banks of the ſea, | ſhould be ever ſo rich, he is obliged to ſerve five, or at leaſt 
where the ſea-horſes uſually come on ſhore; theſe laſt live | three years for his bride z but during that time they are 
by hunting wild rein-deer, and on the fleſh and fat of the | allowed to fleep together, though the form of catchinz che 
whales, ſea-horſes, and ſeals, feeding alfo on roots and-| bride is deferred till the, marriage is celebrated, which is 
herds. The Tchukotſkoi who live to the north of the | done without much ceremony. They have two or three 
Anadir, are not ſubje& to Ruſſia; but frequently make | wives, whom they keep at different places, giving them 
incurſions upon thoſe that are, killing and making them | an herd of deer, and a perſon to look after them, 
priſoners, and driving off their herds of deer. During They are very fond of their children; whom they inure 
the ſummer they fiſh not only in the ſeas near the mouth | from their infancy to labour and oxconomy. The ofd wo- 
of the Anadir, but even come a great way up the river, | men give the children their names, on which occaſion they 
when thoſe ſubje& to Ruſſia Lana. fall into their | ſet up two rods, which they tie together with thread, and 
bangs,” TT To Il between them hang a RRone, wrapt in a piece of ſheep= 
£ When a ſtranger comes tp viſit theſe northern Tchukot- | ſkin 3 they then aſk in a muttering voice the name they 
ſkoi, whether he be of their own nation, or of any other, | ſhall give, and mentioning thoſe of feveral of their rela- 
they at the firſt ſalutation offer him their wives and daugh-:| tions, whatever name the ſtone ſhakes at; they give to the 
ters for his bed-fellows ; but if they are too difagreeable | child. The child-bed woman never ſhows herſelf, nor 
or too old for the gueſt, they bring him ſome from among | leaves her hut for ten days; a«d if duting that time they 
their neighhours; and the woman he chooſes preſents him | remove their habitations, the is carried in a covered fledge. 
a baſon of her own urine, made in his preſence, with which | The children ſuck till they are three years old, but To 
: neither 
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neither cradle nor {wadling cloaths. Their ſick are care- 

fully attended, and their ſhamans or ſorcerers beat a little 
drum to drive away their diſtempers. , Theſe are their 
 phyficians, though they are but little acquainted with the 
%%% 6 oo inn 500 ook trepten 

When a perſon is dead they erect a great pile of wood, 
and having dreſſed: the deceaſed in his fineſt apparel, cauſe. 
bim to be drawn by the deer which they imagine were 
his favourites; then placing the body on the pile, throw 

| _ it his ſpear, quiver, arrows, knives, hatchets, ;ket- 
tles, and other furniture. They then ſet fire to the pile, 
and while it is burning, kill the deer that dre the corpſe, 
and having feaſted upon it, throw the fragments into the 
flames. A year after the perſon's death all the relations 


aſſemble, and taking two. young rein- deer that have ne- 


ver drawn a ſledge, and a number of horns, which dur- 


. ing the whole year, they have. collected for that purpoſe, > 
they go to the place where the body was burned, if it be | 


near, or if it be at a diſtance, to ſome other high place, 


where they kill the deer; and the ſhaman driving the horns | 


into the earth, pretends that he ſends a herd of deer to the 


deceaſed. They then return home, and in order to pu- 


rify themſelves, paſs between two rods, fixed in the ground, 
while the ſhaman, beating them with another, intreats 
the dead not to carry them away. , e 
The Koreki önly ride on fledges drawn by rein- deer 
during the winter, but never mount upon their backs in 
the ſummer, as it is ſaid the Tunguſi do. Their fledges-} 
at about fix. feet long, and their ſides about four inches 
thick; but rather thinner at the fore part, where they are 


bent upwards. They yoke two deer before every ſledge.“ 


They-have collars ſomething like thoſe of horſes, and-alſo 
bridles and reins, with four little: ſharp bones upon the 
deer's forehead, which are uſed as bits to pull them in; 
for theſe bones, piercing the ſkin, make them ſtop. T hey | 
are only put on the head of the right-hand deer; for if he 
ſtops, the other cannot proceed. They drive them forward 
with a goad about four feet long, that has a ſharp bone at 
one end, and a book at the other. They prick the deer 
with the bone to make him go forwards, and with the 
Hook lift up the harneſs. The rein-deer run much ſwifter 
than the dogs, and will go one hundred and fifty verſts, 
or near a hundred miles a day; but care muſt be taken to 
feed them frequently. They geld ſome of the males, by 
piercing the ſpermatic veſſels, and tying them with thongs. 
The Settled Koreki have very few rein- deer; and theſe 

are only uſed for drawing; but the Tchukotſkoi have 

great herds, and yet generally feed upon fiſh and amphi- 
dious animals. VPN | 

The religion of the Koreki is as abſurd as that of the 

Kamtfchadales: they. ſeem to have a great reſpect for evil 
ſpirits, which they ſuppoſe inhabit the fields and woods: 
but this reſpect ſeems entirely owing to fear, They have 
no. regular times of worſhip, but whenever they pleaſe, 

kill either a rein- deer or a dog, and fixing its head upon 
a ſtake, turn its face towards the caſt, crying, This is 

for you; and may you ſend us fomething that is good ;” 
after which they immediately retire, When they are go- 

ing to paſs a river or deſart, which they imagine is inha- 

biced by evil ſpirits, they kill one of their deer, and eat- 
ing the fleſh, faſten the bones of the head upon a pole. 
Before they became ſubject to the Ruſhan empire, they 

had no magiſtrates, only the rich had ſome authority over 
-the poor, nor had they then the form of an oath. At 
preſent, inſtead of ſwearing upon the goſpel, the Coffacks 
_ oblige them to held a muſquet by the barrel, threatening 

that whoever d ot obſerve this oath, will be ſhot by a 

ball; which they are ſo much afraid of, that rather than 

run the riſk of being thus killed for perjury, they will, if 
guilty, confeſs their crime. 


Their other cuſtoms reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſcha- 
dalgs. : 5 : Ee 
Before we leave the coaſt of the eaſtern ocean, we 
..ought not to omit obſerving, that from the late diſcoveries 
of the Ruſſians, it appears that the continent of America 
is ſcarce more than two degrees and a half from the cape 
of Tchukotſkoi, from which, and. the neighbouring ſhore 
of Aſia, it ſeems to have been once ſeparated by an earth- 
quake. The American continent is there known from 
.hfty-two to ſixty degrees north latitude; It enjoys a much 
better climate than the coalt in the fame latitude on the | 
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Tunguſi, or thoſe that make uſe of horſes for riding, and 


for thoſe pur poſes; and the Sabatſchi T unguli, or thoſe 
who uſe dogs. Lo Co 83 


of more bravery and antiquity than moſt of the other Sibe- 


the Lena and thePenſchinſka ſea, both the men and women 
go naked in ſummer, wearing only a piece of a ſkin about a 


axe cloathed with the ſkins of rein- deer with the hair out- 


|. They acknowledge a. Supreme Being, but pay their 


| own. making. They hang their dead upon trees, till the 


Amur, live much after the ſame manner; but beſides the 


the roots of yellow lilies, which, when dry, they either 
make into a kind of meal, or boil up into a pap, as they 


WF” 


be, 
A 


north-eaſt ſide of America; for at ſixty degrees the bn 
15. covered mah. whod. e 1 
But it is not for us to dwell here on this new diſcoyereq' | 
land; our province is at preſent Aſia: we ſhal] therefore 
leave a. farther account of this country, till we ba 1 
almoſt encompaſſed the globe. Mean time thoſe who ar 
impatient. to learn a farther account of this part of Ame. 
rica, with teſpect to the land, the animals, and che in. 
habitants, may obtain ſatisfaction by having recourſe d 
a n and entertaining work lately publiſhe, 
entitſed, The Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, and the Kurt 
iſlands, with the countries adjacent ; publiſhed in the Ru. 
ſian; language by order of her Imperial Majeſty, andtranc. - 


lated into Engliſh by James Grieve, M. D. 
1 8 E Me 


Their different Tribes, as the Sabatſchi Tunguſf, the Clnj 


Tunguſi, and the Ronni Tunguſi. Their Dreſs and Har. 


1 are a, moſt numerous pagan nation 
1 diſperſed in different tribes through very diſtant 
parts of Siberia, and are ſuppoſed to amount to ſeven or 
eight thouſand men; they are diſſinguiſhed into the Ronni 


draugbe: the Oleni Tunguſi, or thoſe who uſe reimdeer 


"Theſe tribes are eaſily perceived not only to ſpring 
from the ſame ſtock, but to be of the old Scythian or 
TartarieTextraQtion, ſince they ſeem to retain much of 
the ſame cuſtoms and inclinations ; but they are taller and 


rians. Among the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, who live between 


ipan. broad round the waiſt; but in cold weather they 


ward, and their ſtockings, breeches, and coat, are all of 
a piece, but the cap is generally made of ſome other fur, 
according to the fancy of the wearer. „ 


In ſummer they live on fſiſh, and in winter on the game 


they kill; for they breed up no other cattle but dogs and 


Fj 


rein- deer. 


adorations only to ſome ill-ſhaped wooden idols of their 


fleſh is rotted off, or devoured by birds, and then bury 
their bones.” The men and women of diſtinction: are 
known by black ſpots made on their faces and hands, which 
they are accuſtomed to conſider as a ſingular ornament. 
The Oleni Tunguſi, who dwell near the ſprings of the 
Lena and Aldan, north of that of the Sagalian-ula, or the 


game and fiſh they catch, they live upon the milk of their 
cattle, which they breed up in great numbers, and ſome- 
times feaſt on their Heſh, as well as cloath themſelves 
with the ſkins. Theſe are eſteemed ſomewhat leſs barba- 
rous than the reſt, Inſtead of bread uhey uſe onions, and 


fancy beſt. They have a ſtrange way of adminiſtering 
oaths to each other, which is thus performed, He that 
gives the oath ftabs a dog in the belly, and holds the 
wound to the man who ſwears, and who ſucks the blood 
as a proof of his veracity; for they imagine he would im- 
mediately burſt if he ſwore falſely. Their chief weapons 
are the broad ſword, cutlaſs, and hatchet, the firſt of 
which hath lately been brought among them. . 
A ſmall canton of the Oleni Tunguſi is under the do. 
minion of the emperor of China; but all the reſt are ſubje 
to the Czarina, and annually pay their quota of furs. 
The Konni Tunguſi, who are ſituated between the 
lake Baykal and the city of Newzinſkoi. along the Tief 
Amur, are commonly very ſtrong and courageous, nimbi 
and active, and as they generally go armed, they are traine 
up to uſe their weapons, as well on horſeback as on foot. 


Both men and women ride a herſe with great dexterity 


SECT: 


js converted into a fence againſt the cold; for in the nor- 


| which immediately fteenes, ant} cements. the ice in the 


naked. Here is hardly any night during that ſeaſon, and 


gorthern parts of Siberia, beyond the fixtieth degree of 


| ears, and ripens in fix weeks time: the reaſon of which'is, 


| Rufians, The natives offer ſacrifices to the inviſible God 
of heaven, yet have a wretched type or image of him ſtuffed | 


like a bag. This image they hang upon a tree, and ſur- 


fine one; hang upon it pieces of iron, bruſs, and copper. 
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Of its Situdtion, Climate, and Produce, with the Manners, 
ulm and Religion of the Native. 


| The cold here, and in the other northern parts of 
Siberia, exceeds that of almoſt every other country upon 
arth; but Providence has-kindly dealt out to the inhabi- 
tants wood for fuel, and furrs Which they uſe to preſerve 
them againſt the ſeverity of the weather. Even ice itſelf 


T H F'province of Jakuti or Jakutek lies to the north. 


thern parts, particularly at Jakurzk, it is uſual to hew a 
piece of tranſparent ice, of the ſize of the hole, which 
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*Þ 22 round the tree. Then taking a certain liquor, 
| which they call cumiſes, they fit down in a circle, and 


having drank to each other, dip a bruſh in the liquor, and 


 intolerably drunk, and gorge themſelves. to exceſs. .... -, 
They eat the fleſh of cows and horſes,” but no pork, 
though ever fo hungry; yet they never regatd whether the 


' cattle be ſick or ſound... They are extremely naſty; the 


veſſels in which they ſtamp their dried fiſh, roots and 
: berries, are made of cows dung dried; and the cattle 
ſtand in the ſame_hut where. they themſelves dwell. They 
are fond of ſmoking. tobacco, which they procure from 
the Ruffians in exchange for their furs. In February and 


{-ryes the peaſants for à window; and having placed it March, when the ſap aiſcs in the trees, they go into the 


on the outſide; they ſprinkle a+ little water at the edges, 


hole. This ice Window keeps out the wind and cold, 
without much diminiſhing the light. Thoſe who have 
alſo glaſs windows, place them on the inſide of the hole, 
that they may not be incommoded with the moiſt effluvia 
of the ice; but the common people do not regard this. 
Theſe ſevere winters are ſucceeded by warm and delightful 


woods, and cutting down young pines, taks off the inner 
bark, and carrying it home, dry it for their winter's pro- 
viſions j they then beat it to a fine powder, boil it in milk, 
and eat it with dried fiſh, which is alſo beat to powder. 


Tpbeit winter huts are ſquare, and made of thin planks 
* nd beams, the roof is covered with earth, and a hole as 
uſual is left in the top to let out the ſmoke. Their ſum- 


mer dwellings, which are round, and in the ſhape of a 


ſummers, when the heat is ſo, intenſe, that the Tungu | ſugar-loaf, are covered on the outſide with the bark of 


ſians, who (inhabit the province of Jakutzk, go almoſt 


towards the Frozen Ocean, the ſun continually appears 
above the horizon. The vegetables and fruits of the 
earth are here extremely quick in their growth. Thunder 
is ſeldom heard near the Ice Sea, though the ſouth part 
of Siberia is. ſubject to dreadful tem peſts. ' In the moſt 


jatitude, neither Corn nor fruit' grows, but they are ſup- 
plied with corn from the ſouthern, where the fertility of 
the ſoil is ſürprizing. Their want of fruit is richly 
compenſated by the great plenty of tame and wild beaſts, 
and fowls, and the vaſt variety of fine fiſh. 
| Jakutzk produces ſome corn, but the inhabitants being 
more intent upon hunting fables, foxes, and other animals, 
for the ſake of their furs," neglect cultivating the earth. 
Though the little corn ſown in hb Uhlulitry! Bon ripens, 
the ſtraw never exceeds fix inches in height ;' for the corũ 
no ſooner peeps out of the ground, than it ſhoots into 


that the ſun is here in ſummer hardly ever below the 
horizon, but cheriſhes the earth by its warmth both night 
and day. It is worthy of Temark, that during this whole 
time it never rains, and that the earth never thaws above 
nine inches deep. Thus the roots are plentifully ſupplied 
with moiſture from below, while the'conſtant heat of the 
ſun above invigorates what is above the grun. 

There are here pretty large horſes, which being turned 
out all the winter long, ſcrape the ſnow aſide with their 


hooks to come at the graſs. They alſo eat the buds of the 
birch and aſpen tree, and growing fleek, plump, and fat, L. 
unuſual there for a private man to have four or ſive hundred 


during the ſeverity of winter, they appear much handſomer | 
than in ſummer, when their hair grows long: 
The city of Jakutzk is the capital of the province, and 


birch- trees, curiouſly joined and embroidered with horſe- 


the paſſage of the ſmoke; and the fire is made in the midſt 
of the hut, where they fix a hock to hang their pots on 5 
theſe they make themſelves, as they do alſo their kettles, 
| | They/have different ways of diſpoſing of their dead 
| perſons of diſtinction ſometimes pitch upon a. pine-tree, 
and declare they will be buried under it; and, when the 


to the deceaſed are put along with him, into the grave, 
Some only place the corpſe upon a board, which they 
fix in the wood upon four. poſts; then covering the body 
with a horſe's. or an aſs's hide, leave it. But moſt of them 


remove to another hut. 
Among theſe: people 
cular creature as ſacred; for. inſtance, a ſwan, a gooſe, or 
a raven; and theſe are not eaten by that tribe, though the 
others may eat it without offence. 
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| taking the moſt * aluable things, cloſe up the door, and 
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ticular Account F the Offiacs, their Manners, Cuſtoms, 


pa 
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ſome of whom enjoy. great, affluence; for it is not 


horſes, and a proportionable number of other cattle. They 
live chiefly. on veniſon, but eſteem. horſe-fleſh, a much 


is ſituated on the river Lena, above four hundred miles | greater dainty. They drink mare's milk, and alſo a ſtrong 


from the Frozen Sea, and is the reſidence of the governor- 
general, Wo SBP 53 4 BAT TL ge OD 

Theſe people compoſe one of the moſt numerous pagat 
nations in Siberia, and conſiſt of ten tribes, all of which 


ſpirit which they diſtil from it. They apply themſelves 
to agriculture and trades, and many of them are expert 
mechanics. They purchaſe their wives with their cattle, 
and often give an hundred | horſes or oxen for a virgin 


C4 


amount to about thirty - thouſand men taxed by the | whom they admire. They worſhip an. idol formed of the 


out with a monſtrous. head, eyes of 'coral, and a body 


round it with the furs of fables and other animals. Each 


tribe has one of theſe images; und they have all many | 


ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in relation to particular trees, which 
they conſider as ſacred; and when they meet with a very 


While they are performing their ſuperſtitious rites, their 
bihuns or prieſts wear a garment adorned with bits of iron, 
rattles and belly, 2 e SB 15 
The fields no ſooner begin to be covered with verdure, 
than each tribe aſſembles at a place where there is a fine 


ſkins of beaſts, and hung up in their hus. 
Somewhat farther to the weſt live the Kamlſki Tartars in 

huts covered with bark. They are pagans, and their food 

is fiſh and veniſon, which they eat raw as well as dreſſed, 


. : - - 


and roots ſerve them ,inſtead of bredd. 

which the Barabinſki live during the winter, which they 
employ in hunting of ſables; but in ſummer they remove 
to the banks of the riyers, where they employ. themſelves 
in fiſhing. . They are pagans, and. ſeem to live we 


and their roofs, which riſe about three feet above the 


tree, 1 pleaſant ſpot of ground, and there they ſacri- | 


fiſh and I. They ſcarce know the uſe of 


TW 


corpſe is interred, ſome. of the beſt moveables that belonged 


when. they die are left in their huts, and their relations, 


; . the Kamſti, i the | Aube FF | Ile 


TEA the lake of Baikal are the Bratſki Tartars, 


wretched lives. Their houſes: are low in the ground, 


ſprinkle ſome in the air, and ſome into the fre, which 
they light upon that occaſion, At this feſtival they get 


hair of many colours. A hole is alſo left at the top for 


— 


| * £53. #75413 7: . 5 12 : ; 
each tribe looks upon ſome parti- 


Farther to the weſt is the great deſart of Baraba, in 


ſurface, are covered with ruſhes or ſkins. The deſart 
affording no water, they drink melted ſnow, and eat dried 


money: 
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i Bk gey; pit for 1 little tobaceb a man . When the Offiacks take an oath! of fidelity to be 
ttfing they have, They, leke the reſt of che Siberians, | Ruffian government, they uſe the following ceremony , 
' Wear coats, caps, and ockings male of pieces of fur Having aid down 4 bear-ſKin and an axe, and holdin 
Reihen tögelne r.. Pe)ver it a piece of bread om à knife, they ſayy t I e 
Along the tiver Irtifent live a Mabometan nation that id do not to my life's end prove true and faithful to % 
wealthy itt cattle, the people having numerous herds and | © ſupreme government of the country; or if I Knowing, 
flocks. Their Habit teſembles that of the ancient Ruffrans; | „ and- willingly break through my allegiance; bf 55 | 
ald the women Went rings ift theit noſtrils. Their ptin- |< wanting in the duty I owe to the ſaid ſupreme. govery | 
ipal food is veniſon, dried fiſh, and barley- meal, Which «© ment, may the bear tear me to pieces in the woos: 
they make into a paffe, and eat muell in the ſume manner may the bread/T earflick in my throat, and chok me? 
46 fomeè of the Indians do their rice. Like moſt of the “ may the knife ſtab me, and the axe cut off my esd. 
Tartars they drink mate's milk, and fometimes tea, which || The like' ceremony is uſed among them in the epoſniol 
they mix with flbur and butter. At great entertainments of à Witness. 
they generally dieſs a youry torfe, and drink 4 liquor called] They purchaſe à wife of her relations for three of four: 
braga, difffifet from Gar- Heal and mare's milk, with which | rein-dter, and take as many as they pleaſe, returning them 
they often pet dtunk. They pay a' tribüte to Moſcovy | again if they do not like them, only loſing what they gare 
of fables; fox-fkins; and othes furs, notwithRanding their for the purchaſe. Upon the birth of rheir children bm 
Niete t6 the welt are the Oſtiacks, who extend along ſee afterwards; Thus the child havifrequently the ne 
the tiyets Oby atid Jeniſay, and on many of the rivers | of an animal, and you hear à man call his ſon perhapy 
| Wien fall int them: they Employ themſelves in Hunting | Sabatfki, or, my little dog; others call their children 
we and fiſbiflg. In fummer they take and dry the fill which | according to the order of their birth, as Firſt, Second, 
ferhes them) in the winter; and when that ſeaſon begins, Third, ke. 
ties and nets, to kin fables, ermines, bears; rein-deer ff,, ab 'SE G RN 960m 
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elks, martens, and Foxes, Patt of theſe Furs is paid as a | | 
tax to ry empreſs, and the reſt are fold at he pries n 
to the Ruffian povertiors ; but fometifftes they are allowed . . og irs „„ „„ 
i Booſt bf thes/ to Pie peel. F 06 To | Sager e Dreſs, ons Heer; Of their Love 25 their 
They chiefly live upon veniſon, wild-fowl, fiſh, and | 722 # Je, ledges and Rein-deer 1 their Cuftans, 
facts; for they have neither rice * bread! They Wan ne en. r 
for the moff part water; and it is fald they can "diſpenſe | „ „ „ nt i, 
With' a draugbt of trainZoll; They ate immoderately fond | + N the e pn, of whe (0,10 Sanaa 4 
er tobsccb, and of fwallowing the ſmoke, which ſoon c pizen Fe, Cl 
#toKicates them. In the winter they build their huts in he n e e Aug 
c Neon Mou Nered, ang. of a tawny com 
gerne and eig deep in the earth to ſerure tpemſefves from | | "HON? ery coſch elite h A MG Off ERR Ae 
the cold, 14ying a roof of bark or ruſhes oer their huts, gin Ther hate lang little eee, broad Rat faccs bst 
Which art foon covered With ſnow, In ſummer they build ſkin, They have long AY eyes, broad flat — 9 LM 
above ground on the banks of the rivers, to enjoy the con- eee e high che] e l E 
venience of kſhing, and make no diffcult) of forfaking 1 ba e. 5 ue en, 998 ky "aye 
theit habitatibits, pe re thaterials bf theit houfes conſiſt of | ae a OI RAFT Ui 2 1 S Nn De 
ſirete Work than ſbre green poles and the bark of trees, 28 ebony. The hair of both the men and the wonten 
With che ins Bf wild Wals lor theit bels. dans at its fall length, only that of the, women is fome- 
As to their religion, they hive Home little brazert folg | times braided, and little bright pigces of copper ay lips 
tolerably well caſt, repreſenting men and animals; but Ld 6d bs tied at the ends. Uf TY have little ot 
the reſt are ill made, every man being his own carver, 1 F e if IR $31 5g ; ell ot ue . ines 
They place them on the tops of hills, in groves, and in | + 7% wy FH 25 | N. An hi 1 
the pleaſanteſt places their country affords; yet they have SHA QUISINE;O7.2 NN 235 4 N elf e voy 
o Tet urge for performing religious'worthip; but apply to] ſometimes ae DR ah" I een 
their gbds for ſhcceſs in afl there ungerkzkings. "hey have of the skins of reinedeer;, and, 1 5 the winter, foe 
6 kegihar pricfts, but every old man mäy dehote bimiele bave an upper, coar.of, fur, which, alſo ſerves for a cap and 
to that ſervice, and the office fs frequently perforined by enter e hides Me Hoe ene uf 
the maſters and heads of families. Strahlenberg obſerves, 3 ee | 1 * 8 ir cloaths they 16 
that when he was among them he ſaw one of their temples, aread ma iti ens FP; ane ne 47 % us 4 . ; 
Whith was built of wood in an oblong form like a great bes eren 1. 25 R in che form of 4 
berg, coveret! at the top with birch-bark. At che end of 5 erbive, Wie bots, *. PE APs but in winter they 
the wall fupporting the gable was à Kind of altar made of | nee, ces unde Wound . (hey oh e ae 
kimber, on which were placed ewo idols, repreſenting a bre [everIt, of the Weathers and, ape there con * 
man and woman dreſſed in all forts of rags; and rouhd or nine mont wg the 1 ef 1 Fb 4 f 
theſe Were other ſmall figures, as deer, foxes, and bares; | 197P% aard kes Clolenchs and ith ,of thels Tubterranien 
Al} which were roughly carvedin wood, and 21 cloathed dwellinge. Yet the love of ſociety, during this Jong 
| in raps. They did not appear to have much devotion ceſſation from labour, induces them to make ways under 9 
wor any great revetence for their idols. When they offer ground to the habitations of their neighbours, that 
Heriflces, they preſent the beaſt to the idol, and having they may ſee ag vi each 8 d uljog then moe 
bound it, an old man puts up the petitions of thoſe who | ?' JERITAty, a ef, Af g KDE}: 2 155 
Pröught "the offering; be then lets fly an arrow at the | Jelightss that Qlcarius ſays, two ol their deppties leit 
beaſt; and the people aft in killing ir. *Tis then drawn the court of Moſcow told him, that if the Czar knew bur 
chree times round the idol, and the blood being received | the charms of their climate and country, h wouldgdpudr 
into a veſſel, they ſprinkle it on their houſes ; they after- leſs chuſe to go and live among them. They cout g 
warts dreſs the fleſm and eat it, refoicing and ſinging their | chemelves tired of the hurry and yajn glitter of the cout 
| $ and impatient to return to their dear native ſoil, Thus has 
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of de Heiße jo ere ale weit e | Providence wiſely implanted in the human mind this Joe 
What they cannot eat they carry home to their families, ol the land where man firſt drew his, breath, and was, ff 
and make preſents of it to their neighbours ; and they as ed from infancy to adlive lite; to ſyeeten the tigen 
often facrifice a Hh as a beaſt. At the coricluſion of the er) climate, and diſpenſe happineſz in plenteous ſtreams 
feaſt they ſhout, to Ihew their gratitude to the idol for his 10 toſe human beings, whom we, fond too of out nat 
attending and accepting their devotions; for they ate foil, are apt to eſteem miſerable. 2 
perfaaded, that the faint or hero tepreſeivied by the image Ihe Samoiedes live upon the. fleſh of horſes, oke 
always attends their faerifces, and when they are over, ſheep, deer, and fiſh z but think it has the We Fe ji 
returns to his abode in the air. . | | when it begins to grow tainted, Hence the horſe- fle o 
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nd the infide of theit huis render 
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extremely offenſve ta any one not uſed to them. They 


i I iy to f refer the entrails of an animal to. any other 
J. : and old at their meals neither brend, rice, nor falt. 


| PT hoy travel in ſtadges drawn by à pair of tein· dect, or 
dogs. . dee ene 
four broad, and turn up before Nr ſcates. he driver 
ſits croſs-legged, with hie flaff in his band, with which 
he puſhes and drives the rein-deer, which run with greater 
(wiftneſs than a horſe, holding up their heads ſo high that 


7 8 6 


5 their horns touch their backs, It is ſaid they never ſweat; 
14 put when weary put out their tongues, and pant like dogs, 
q They teſemble our ſtags, but are ſtronger, and have 
1 ſhorter legs. Their coſout is nearly white, and ſome of 


them are grey. They caſt. their horns every ſpring, and 


ſet nets for thoſe that are wild, and hunt them in winter, 
when they are ſhod with wooden. ſcates, with which they 
run over the ſnow with ineredible ſwiftneſs. While they 
are hunting they have a, kind of -ſhovel- in their hands, 
faltened to a long ſtaff 

the rein-deer, to drive them towards the places where 


r 


white moſs; and though the ſnow lies a fathom deep, 
they wil} dig throügh to come at it. 
The Samoides alſo catch the ſea-dogs, which in March 


with hair, and reſembling. brutes more than men, creep 
towards them with a large hook and line in their hands, 
and when they come within à proper diſtance throw the 
hook. When the ſea- dog attempts to eſeape he commonly 
faſtens himſelf upon it: but ſometimes jumps into the ſea 
with ſuch force that he pulls the poor fiſherman after him, 


the rope being faſtened to his middle. They extract an 


ſelves with the ſkin. | They alſo ſometimes kill rein-deer, 
by cloathing themſelves with the ſkin of that beaſt, and 
creeping among them till they come within their reach, 
And then ftrike them with their darts. They purchaſe 
their wives of their relations for three or four rein-deer, 
in the fame mafiner as the Oftiaes. 
We learn from a gentleman, who travelled in this eoun- 
try, that on his aſking one pf the Samoiedes abvut their 
religion, he replied, that they believed there was a heaven 
and a God, whom they: called heyha ; that they were 
fully convinced that none were greater and more power- | 

ful than he; that all things depended on bim; So he 
was our common father, and that good men would be 
happy after death. Vet they worſhip the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, with ſeveral kinds af beaſts and birds, from whom 
they hope to receive benefits; they alſo worſhip images of 
the human form, but ſo ill carved and drefied, that it is 
difficult to diſcover what they repreſen. 
They have prieſts among them, who pretend to magic, 
and to foretel future events. Theſe they conſult upon all 


1 


fiſhing, or whether they ſhall recover from a fit of ſick- 

neſs 0 1 their coming to inquire of him he works him 
a a kind of phrenzy, and in this condition delivers 
is oracles, e b CAA bogs 4. | 
To all theſe people miſſionaries have been ſent, and 
many of them are ſaid to have embraced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and to become members of the Greek church. 
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Of the principal Cities of Bib 
hem, Tabolſti,, the. Capital, 
neſeiſt, and Irhathh, © 


Hama given a general account of the moſt conſi- 
11 derable of thoſe ſavage nations that inhabit this vaſt 
country, we ſhall now mention the principal-eities that 


ia, portieulorly T omſtoy, Po- 
tharmeburg, Tiumen, Fe- 


ave net been treated of in that account. | 
Tomſkoy, a ſtrong frontier town, and the capital of a 
Province of its own. name, is ſituated in fifty-lix degrees 
hfty minutes Jatitude, and in eighty- four degrees thirty- 
ſeven minutes eaſt longitude from London, on the river 
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generally live about eight or nine years, FL The Samoiedes 1 


they have ſet their nets. Theſe animals eat a kind of | 


and April couple upon the jee. Theſe people, covered 


oil from theſe animals, eat the fleſh; and cloath them- | 


occaſions :' As what ſucceſs they ſhall! have in hunting or 


+ 
- 


two thouſand houſes, on the higheſt part of the tow 


government chancery, and an arſenal, The lower part 


two parts 


and an exchange for merchants. There is alſo a church 


the eaſtern and northern parts. of Siberia; and here are all 


o 7 
- 4 


indalent and flothſul, owing to the cheapneſ of proviſions 
and their propenſity to drinking. . 0 
8 ſituated in fifty- eight degrees fifty minutes north latitude, 
and is alſo ſeaied on the Oby. 1 is a large and populous 
city, defended by a ſtrong fortreſs, and a good garriſon 


8 of Coſſacks. The territory around. it abounds with bea« 
„ and with this they throw ſnow at 


vers, ſables, foxes, and ermines. The banks of the: Oby 
are near this place inhabited by the Oſtiacks. 

Tue fortreſs of Pohem, built by the Ruſſians, is ſituated 
on a river that flows from the north into the Tobol, fal- 
ling from a high mountain, near the coaſt of the Frozen 
Ses. The town is inhabited by Muſcovites; the ſoil of 
the adjacent country being very fertile, and the woods 


ſables, 


tude from London, on the river Irtis near the influx of 
the Tobel into that riyer. The city is divided into the 


91 
| ſtands the wooden caſtle defended- by fourteen pieces of 
cannon, and in it are a:cathedral built with wood, the 
of the town is the moſt populous, and is ſeparated inta 
the rivulet Uſhaika. In that part which 
lies to the left, are a church, a monaſtery, and a nunnery ; 
and in that part on the right, are three pariſh churches, 


in the upper, part of the town, The inhabitants carry on 
2 conſiderable trade, it lying on the great road through all 


| Kinds of tradeſmen and artificers ; but they are extremely | 


. ; | - Y : og ts, . 7 1 
arim, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, is. 


ar ing. 6 HGicue 8. wild rafts, agh, 26; wolves,  fajen, 
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 Tobolſk or Tobolſkj, the capital of all Siberia, and the 
reſidence of the governor-general, is ſeated in fifty-eight 
degrees north latitude,” and ſixty- ſeven degrees eaſt longi- 


Upper and Lower town. The Upper town ſtands very 


* A ” 


high on the eaſt fide of. the Irtis, and. the Lower on A 


plain between the hill and the river. Both towns taken 


together are of a. very large circumference, but all the 
houſes are built with wood. In the Upper town, which 
is properly called the city, ſtands the fort, which is built 
with ſtone, and contains the government court, the gover- 
nor's houſe, the archbiſhop's palace, the exchange, and 


two of che principal churches, which are all ſtone build- 


ings. The Upper town is incloſed with an earthen raum- 


part, and bas alſo three wooden chyrohes, a conveot, and 
2 market ; but the inhabitants are under the neceſſity of 


earth fall from the hill almoſt eyery year, which obliges 
the inhabitants to rebuild the houſes that ſtand near the 
declivity. The Lower town contains ſeven churches, 
and a convent built with ſtone, and has alſo a market. 
This city contains about 15,000 inbabitants, The Lower 


| town. is expoſed to inundations, and there is a communi- 


eation ;between that and the Upper town by three diffe- 
The women of all ranks and ages paint, though they 
are in general very handſome, but have not that feminine 
ſoftneſs which is the principal charm of the ſex. | 


This city once carried on a conſiderable trade to China 


| by-caravans ; but the mutual knayery of the Ruſſian and 
\Chiveſe merchants ſoon teduced it to a lapguiſhing Rate ; 


and ſome differences that aroſe between the two powers 
have ſinee entirely deſtroyed it + 
Neiwianſkoi, a town in the proyince of Tobolſki, 


I ſeated on the river Neiura, was built in the year 1701, at 


che expence of the crown, in order to ſuperintend the 


iron- works in its peighbourhogd, It conſiſts of a wooden 
| fort, and about eight hundred houſes, moſt of which are 
built in direct lines, and form ſtrait broad ſtreets. Very 
| curious and ſerviceable copper and braſs utenſils are made 
ee EGS dl Gli: BEE WC 1. 


Catherineburg, a regular town 'built in the German 
manner, is ſeated in the ſame provinee, 550 werſts from 


Peter the Firſt, and finiſhed in 1726 by the Czarina { 

therine his Conſort, from whom it received its name. It 
ſtands on the river Iſett, which runs through the middle 
of it, and is well fortified. All the houſes were built at 
the expence of the government, and Moſt of its inhabi- 


Tora, juſt before it falls into the Oby, and contains above 


3 | Cee | 1 


tants are officers belonging to the crown, the reſt are ar- 


. * 
4, 


the city of Toholſki, aud was begun in the year 1723 by 
; _ -: 


tificers 
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| fificers and head-mitiers, who have the cate of the works. 
Tt conſiſts of about 450 houſes, beſides the ſuburbs with- 
out the Walls, which are in part inhabited by exiled en-, 


mina, or others who voluntarily work at the fortifica= | 


tions or mines for daily pay. The public buildings of 
the town are a wooden thurch, a ſtone edifice for the 
- publick offices, an exchange with ſhops, an arſenal, and 
a toll of cuſtom-houſe. * Cartherineburg may be eſteemed 
the centre of all the Siberian mine-works belonging to 
the crown; hence the director of the Siberian. mines re- 
ſides here, and iſſues his inſtructions to the other directors 
of the works, and paſſes their accounts, The water of 
the river Iſett is raifed by a dam 98 fathoms long, three 
fathoms high, and twenty broad, in order to ſupply a 
eat number of mills and other engines belonging to the 

4 All the forges and works about the town, are 
kept in a good condition, and the miners and artificers 
work with extraordinary-ſpirit and diligence.” All kinds 
of proviſions are here fold very cheap, and when any of 
the workmen fall ſick, great care is taken of them in the 
hoſpital, to which patients are alſo brought from the 
neighbouring works. Adjoining to the hoſpital is à phyſic 
garden for the uſe of the patient. 
© There are a great many copper and iron mines in this 
circle, and Mr. Buſhing obſerves; that from the ſmelting 
houfes here, ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds are annually 
Fertt dut'of idee TC E WOeR roi: C9 UBT. BR 
There are alſo found jaſper, 'matble, porphyry, and 
other ſtones of the like kind, which abound in all parts 
of Sibe ia, "where cornelians' and ſardonixes are alfo 


* 


. 


found. | jp. * 
Tiumen, a conſiderable town in the province of To- 
bolſki, is ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river Tura, over 
which is a bridge 83 fathoms in length; and a little be- 
low it ſtands a fort built with ſtone, in which is a church | 
of the ſame materials. Without this fortification are five 
hundred houſes, fix churches built with wood, and a con- 
vent of nuns, with a church. This town has two ſuburbs 
one of which has two hundred and fifty houſes, inhabite' 
by people of all ranks and profeſfions, three churches 
built with ſtone, and a monaſtery. The other ſuburb is 
inhabited by Ruffians, who have a church, and by Maho- 
metan Tartars and Bucharians, who have a moſque. © 
Jeniſeisk, the capital of the province of Jeniſei, is 
ſeated on the tiver Jeniſei, and is about fix werſts in cir: 
Tuit. The city contains three churches, a monaſtery, a 
nunnery, an exchange for merchants, a powder magazine, 
and ſeven hundred private houſes. The commodious 
fituation of the town, cauſes a very briſk trade to be car- 
ried on here, eſpecially in ſummer; and moſt of the inha- 
bitants are more or leſs concerned in commerce. Here is 
great plenty of corn, fleſh, and fowl; but the only fruit 
this country produces are two or three ſorts of berries. 
* Irkutſk the capital of the province of the fame name, 
is ſeated in a fine plain, near the river Angara, and is one 
of the moſt conſiderable and populous towns in all Siberia. 
Tt contains near a thouſand good dwelling houſes, and is 
ſurrounded with palliſadoes, within which are' fourteen 
ſmall forts, a moat, and ſome chevaux de frize, It is 
alſo defended by a fort without the town, near the Angara, 
planted with ſixteen pieces of cannon. Within the city 
are two churches built with ſtone, and four with wood ; 
and without the city are two churches, one of which be- 
longs to a nunnery: It is the ſee of a biſhop, and the 
adjacent county 1s diverſified with hills and vallies, in 
which is plenty of game, as roe-bucks, elks, ſtags, and 
wild-boars, and alſo partridges, ſnipes, wood-cocks,' and 
moor-hens, with plenty of fiſſunun.. 
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07 the Manners of the Ruſſian Inhabi tant. of Siberia: with 
the Method taken by Peter the Great to people and improve 


Siberia. 
E ſhall now give a general account of the manners 


| \ \ of the Ruſſian inhabitants, as well as of the ori- 
ginal natives, from the Abbe d'Auteroche, who however 


obſerves, that the rapidity with which he traverſed this vaſt 
| 2 . | | 
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A SYSTEM OF 


| artificial wants, their defires are therefore heceſſarity few: 
the peo 1 4 
| idleneſs and inactivity, ſhut up in their ſtoves, the ex. + 


[| creaſed by the” ſeverity of the winter, which prevent 


{ ſouthern ſigns 


| that is weakly or deformed, and their  manne 
' | tion ſecures to them this good fortune. 


| may eaſily be put in motion, and the child rocked as in a 


it but a ſhirt, which fearce' reaches to the middle of the 
' | thigh : by this mana 
| than ours can ſtand alone. As ſoon as they are able they 


FOGRAPHY - ö! 
country, would not permit him to ſearch into the mann. 


of the people with an attention equal to his wiſhes; | 
REES. =, 


is however far the beſt that can be prdcures. 
They profeſs, ſays he, the religion of the Greek chute, | 
but with a fanaticiſm that appears gradua ly to Mere | 
| with the diſtanee from the capital. Born ia the wol 
dreadful ſlavery; they have loſt the very idea of liberty L 


| Their ſtate and ſituation do hot admit the indulgence if 


F 


ple in general live great part of the year in totil 
treme naſtineſs of which is not to be coriceived ; they are 
however fond of their condition, and hate the thought, 
of ſtirring out, eſpecially to bear arms; but if they are 


| ment; will make them tolerable ſoldiets. The un whole. 
ſomnels and inconvenience: of their hovels are greatly in- 


their communication with the freſh air; their windows 
are ſeldom more than a foot wide, and fix inches high, 
and in the maſt northern parts they are deprived of be 
light of the ſun all the while he is paſſing through the 
nor have they any artificial light but by 
ſplinters of birch wood, which they ſet on ſire, and flick 
up in the chinks of the floor. But notwithſtanding al 
this inactiyity, confinement; and naſtineſs, they /enjoy 
robuſt and 'uninterrupted health; ſo effectually does per: 
petual tempetance counterbalance all that can weigh 
againſt health and life. There is ſcarce one among them 
r of educi- 

rw oo AK Tl. t 
The child, as ſoon as it is born, is laid upon a hep 
of ſtraw, or old rags, in a baſket, where it ſprawls about, 
and ſtretehes its limbs, without any reſtraint; it is nou - 
rithed with milk” by means of a horn which is fnted to: 

cow's teats, but is ſometimes fuckled by the mother; the 

baſket is hung at the end of a long elaſtic pole, ſo that it 


cradle; but before it can go alone, it is placed upon the 
ground, where it rolls about at pleaſure, till it learns fit 
to ſtand, and then to totter along, with nothing to cover 


1 their children wall ſooner 


are ſuffered to run about, and at the end of the winter are 
playing in the road in the midſt of the ſnow, while the 
weather is ſtill ſo cold that the traveller is afraid of going 
out of his ſledge, though he be covered with fur from 
head to foot. They are of a: large ſtature; extremely 
muſcular and ſtrong, and live longer than the inhabitants 
of any other known part of the world; this, however, i 
not becauſe their ſituation, upon the. whole, is fayourable 
to life in the tender years of infancy, but the contrary; 
for all the children who are not ſtrong by conſtitution dic 
ſoon, and none are reared but tho# whip en bib 
the greateſt natural advantages; more than two-thirds 
the children that are born here die in their infancy, and 
it is common to find but three or ſour alive in families 
that have had ſixteen or eighteen: | Many other cauſes 
concur gradually to depopulate the villages that are ſcat 
tered through this vaſt deſert. e 
The ſmall-pox frequently carries off half the inhab- 
tants of onè of theſe hamlets at a time, and ſometimes3 
greater proportion; the ſcurvy is alſo very fatal among 
them; and where they can procure ſpirituous liquors, the 
inroads of diſcaſe and mortality are in proportion to their 
want of the advantages which make intemperance {cb 
fatal in other places. The' venereal diſeaſe alſo mals 


great havock among theſe unhappy wretches, to who 


the method of cure is intirely unknown. © 
Upon a review of all that has been here ſaid of this 
immenſe country, it muſt appear to every reader accuſ- 
tomed to a moderate climate, as a deſolate and untom- 
fortable region, very thinly peopled, but capable of veg 
greatly improved and rendered valuable by a trade cart! 
on by land, and the rivers of the country, with the em, 
pires of China and Indoſtan and all the kingdoms and 
ſtates in the Indies: and by ſea from the ſouth-eaſt c0# 
near Kamtſchatka to the neighbouring iſlands of Japan ® 


China, the Spice Iſlands, and every part of * we 
ndies. 


abſent on their op 
entered into 
make their eſcape; ' After this the unfortunate captives 


were more ſtrictly Evatded, and diſperſed into remote 


rts.; 
enter Wed cloſes el 


The brave *Bwedith' ſoldi 
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ing to the mechanic arts wit 


in order to ſu 
painters, 80 and Mver-ſmiths, $; turn 
card- maker, weavers and taylots: were 
means er otker enabled to follow their — buſineſſes; 
and ſome, - who had: fallen into a way of wha „had leave 
to travel ubour-: N op" _ | being" fo. vell 
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to been theft \bread;by' | 
h which t they were acyu 
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E have now deſcribed the ente — in the 
moſt eaſtern part of Aſia, from China to the Frozen 
ch and have given as partic 
. ever appeared worthy of notice as our materials would 
allow; we ſhall now, therefore, return to the ſouth - eaſt, 


e 


» # 
Z 


to the eaſt of Canton, in China. 

Theſe iſlands have been 5 Ra SERIE) as ee hae 
tiful, and abounding with all the neceſſaries of life, by all 
our circumnayigators, particularly byWoodes, Rogers, and 


particular and beautiful a manner as the ingenious; 
tleman who compiled the account of commodore 's 
voyage round the world, to which the Rev. Mr. Walter 
has prefixed bis name; we ſhall therefore here chiefly 
make uſe of what we find of thoſe iſlands i in'that moſt en- 
tertaining and inſtructive work. 

The Ladrones, or Marian iſlands, were Sed by 
Magellan, in the year 1421, who gave them the name of 
Ladrones, or reh of Thieves, from the natives ſtealing 
ſome of his From the account given of the two 
firſt the ee fell in with, it ſeems probable that 
they were 20 of Saypan and Tinian, they being deſcrib- 
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of the Inhabitants, 224% 


and deſcribe the oriental iſlands, beginning with the La- 
drones, which are ſituated about N dann 17 80 


arole did not. return; vo! others, who had 
Rüſſian ſervice, took an opportunity o 


and thoſe who were ſureties for the return of their 


he had often 1 | 
Rete ly before them, had now no means left for heir 


vpply- | © 
tinted, | 
ror themſelves. There were among the 2 25 
by ſame | 
| fay; that their only mis fortune was their being baniſhed 


l. 


en f. 


LaproNEs 
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| bird 3:1 ? 
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ular an account of what 


Dampier; but none of them have deſcribed them in ſo | 


| |<enty-rwo minutes north; -uffo 
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Great, in ſending, io Vrave en to! ledge of any mechanie att, eee WOT ts 

* deams of, the learns ket and the ed manners Taboriousemployme mept of . e 1% | 

1 of Europe EN, avage. calintry? be omen The men of ee ſet uß public ſchools, ond: 4 

3 already, bined Ut it EN Will. only taught the children of the Rufflans; but thoſe-of theit 

70 out read here Ten e our "zccou a || a | fellow prifoncisy many of Whom had either their wives 

| vith me 1 125 chat extraordinai with them, or married. Roffian women; for the Fat. 

ft of the ivedes zt the Var: Wa; vo rotor eels by coloniks f Ruf- 

ge N Wes ſand 9 wediſh Ty, cluding. ans, hom the uſßlanted thither for the e 

| ffcers,, 4 0 hath 6 ſent thts Niberia; and am ong of his dminibns that, ſide, - ' Theſe officers in theit 

hee 100 els 431 zhdred captiye officers were in the || ſch6ols'and- academies taught Latin, 'High Dutch, French, 

b ; city of f Toboffki. far their captivity, „ the common ethics; mathematics, fencing,/ ridi of the great horſe, and 
ſoldiers "received {triferanced/ i twice, other manly exerciſes. And ſbme thoſeſchools acquired . 
which amounted in all 40" te | Art three etons a |ſugb reputation; that it is ſaid. the citizens of pa 
beat, ah toe es | bs, The ef Pere, how: ſens their children ints Siberia kor education & FEI ES : 
ever, well uſed at firſts" dave tobe | It was perhaps impoſſible-for the car to take 2 a more 


effectual· method ta civilize and improve all the. princip _ 
towns in this remote part of His dominions, than by baniſh- 
ing thither' theſe unhappy Swediſh-captives, among whiom 
ware ſome of the'politeſt men in Europe, who, upon the 
fame of the king of Sweden's facceſs, En into his 
ſerviee; It wus happy for tnoſe gentlemen that it was ſo 
theap à equiitryy that a ſingle man migtic. live OY 
well ior en or eight pounds a year-: ; 
To alleviate the unhappineſs of their eapltivity;..g 
G agarin, the governor of Siberia, behaved to then fad | 
Fee eneroſity, and never let any of them apply to bim 
lef in vain ; and the Swediſh officers thought the 
22 could ſufficiently applaud his humanity, and uſed go 
tea 
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ed as very 1 8 * in between ideen | 
and ſixteen degrees. of north, latitude. Theſe characte - 

- | riſtics are 8 en to the two above · mention- 
ed places, for the p appearance of Tinian occaſioned 
re dame f r e r it the additional name of Byenoviſtaz = 
and! Daypany which is in the latitude of fifteen degr 


when ſeen at ſea. 

There are generally jecketied twelve of theſe Habds, 
dt if the mall iſlets and rocks are counted, they 
* — vn Moſt of them were for- + , 
.merly.we 2 J an even not eight rs f 
three principal. i „uam, 8 and Tian, = 
ſaid to have contained above fifty thouſand: people; but 
Tinian hath, fince that time; been een 
and only two or three hundred Indians left at Rota to cul- 
ti vate rice for the iſland of Guam, which can alone be 
| properly ſaid to be inhabited. This iſland is the only 
tlement of the Spaniards: | here they keep a gover- 


ids. no contemptible py 


| 


_ 


nor and garriſon ; and (here the Manila ſhip generally 
touches for : refreſhment i in ber pallage, from Acapulco 
to the Philippines. 

- | Guam is computed to beabouttbirty legen Aich 
ference, and is full of hills, dales, and ſtreams of 
water. It produces the bread- fruit, cocoaanut, and other 
fruit natural to the ſoil and climate; beſides oranges, 
lemons, citrons, with muſk and water melons, which were 
originally brought. thither by the Spaniards. Captain 
W oodes Rogers obſerves, that the indigo plant grows wild 
there in ſuch abundance, that . th 


| * make en quantities of that valuable article: of 
Aa * commerce; 
| "ip 
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are out oſ the way. of trade, they males nd vſe of. n 
They have plenty of cattle; but they are loan and 
and generally white Phe hogs, from: their. feeding, |. 


lent pork ; and were not. the» Spaniards! remarkably; ſloth- | 
ful, they: might enjoy almoſt all the delicacies and ſuper- 


Huities of life. ; TOW: AO: nen 330% n ne 

_ .This:iland-contains beer four thouſand inhabitants, one 
thouſand:of Which ate ſuppoled ta liye, in the city of San || x61 
Ignatio de Agana, where the governor uſually reſides, The 
houſes: are biilt of iſtone and timber, and covered wich 5 


tiles, an unuſual method of building in theſe warm climates. 


Tuis ifland alſo hath thirteen or fourteen, villages. + The 


and: dae e The men axe very 
dexterous at flinging, arid male 1 of pieces of clay af an 


oval form which they buin till it is as hard as marble. 
They are ſuch excellent markſmen that, they ſeldom; mii 
hitting any mark, and throw with ene force as to kill a 


man at à conſiderable diſtancmmme.. 


of its affording refreſhments to the Manila ſhips there are 
two caſtles on the ſea · ſnore ; one is the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, which lies near the road; where. che Manilship | 


uſually anchors; and is hut an in ſignificant fortre W | 


only five eight- ounders : the other is the calle of St. 


* which lis four leagues to the north-eaſt of St, An- 
and is intended to protect a road where a ſmall veſ- 


anchors that arrives every year from Manila. This 


fort niounts the eee as the: former. 
Beſides theſe, there is a 95% this ive pieces of cannon 


on an eminence near the ſea-ſhore, The Spaniſh troops, 
Employed at this iſland conſiſt of three companies of foot, 
of between forty and fifty men each. This is the principal 
ftrength on which the governor depends, for he cannot 
rely or the amſtande of the Indian inhabitants, with Wu 
he is generally upon ill terms, and is ſo 410 afraid of 
them, that he has debarred them the uſe both of fire · arms 
and Jances. 

The reſt of the iſlands, though uninhabited, abound ig I 
proviſions and refreſhments, but there is no good harbour 
or road amongſt them all. 

The original natives are a bold, ſtrong, and well limbed 
people, and ſeem, from ſome of their Works, to be np m 
ways defective in underſtanding, för their Aye proas, 
which are the only veſſels that for ages paſt have been uſed 
by them, are ſo extraordinary an invention, that it would 


"A 7 


do honour'to the moſt ingenious nation 

This veſſel received the name of flying proa from he] 
3 with which it fails, it being able to run with a 
briſk trade-wind near twenty miles an hour, and che Sg. an 
n ĩards ſay much more. Its conſtruction is cuntraryſto: the 

tactiee of all the reſt of mankind, for as the head bf the 
Feſtel is uſually made different from the ſtern; and the 
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two ſides alike, the proa, on the contrary; bar her heag |- | 


and ftern exactly alike; but her fides very different; for 
that intended to be always the lee - ſide is flat while the 
wind-ward 9 is built tounding like other veſſels: but to 
prevent her enn which from her ſmalb breadth, | 
and. the ftreightneſs-0f her led wand ſide, would without 
this — infallibly happen, à frame is laid out from | 
her to windward, to the end of! Which is faſtened à Tog 
formed in the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made hollow. 
The weight of the frame is intended to balance the proa, 
and the (mall boat, which is always in the water, to pre- 
vent her overſetting to windward, - This frame is uſually 
called an out-rigger. The body of the proa is formed of 
two pieces joined end- ways, and ſewed together with bark, 
for no iron is uſed in her conſtruction: the' is about two 
inches thick at the bottom, which at the gunwale i is re- 
2 to leſs than one. 

The proa generally carries ſix or ſeven a two 
1 which are placed in the head and ſtern, who al- 
ternately ſteer the veſſel with a paddle according to the 
tack ſhe goes on; he in the ſtern being the ſteers- 
man. The others are employed either in bailing out the 
water, which ſhe accidentally ſhips, or in —_ and. 


trimming the ſail, 
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As Guam is eſtee med a plate of conſequence Þn aecount 


Suns. 
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moſt entirely on cocoa-nuts and bread- fruit, make excel-'|, 
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original natives are tall, ſtrong, and; of an alixe : 
| plexion ; they go naked, except; wegring cloth beſorae, 
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s LOT TIM. * | Watts Wendt 
2 PHE iſland.of Tinian is e ſituated. inf . 
eight minutes north latitude and in ong hundred 
and fourteen; degrees, fifty! minutes weſt longitude from 
Acapulco. It as only about twelve miles long, and about 
half: as: much in breadth yet, on account of its extraordi- 
nary gs and ferry, it well deſerves a particular de. 
ſcription. The ſoil is every where dry and healthy, and 
being alſo ſomewhat ſandy, it is the lels difpoſed to a rank 
and too luxuriant vegetation, Hence the meadows and 
dottoms of the woods are much nearer and*fmoorher than 
is cuſtomary in hot climates. The land riſes in gentle 
flopes from the ſea-fhore to the middle of the iſland, tho 
xy general courſe of its aſcent is frequently interrupted 
vallies of an eaſy deſcent, many of which wind irre- 
Sn b wg the country. Theſe vales and the gradull 
ſwellings of the ground, which their different combina- 
tions give riſe to, are moſt beautifully diverſified by the 
utyal encl chments of woods and lawns, which coat 
each othe?,” and traverſe the ifland in large tracts. The 
woods conſiſt of tall and ſpreading trees, moſt of them 
celebrated either for their beauty or their fruit 3 while the 
'| Jawns are uſually of a conſiderable breadth. Their turf 
is clean and uniform, it being compoſed of a fine trefoil 
intermixed.with a variety of flowers. The woods are in 
places open, and free from all buſhes and under- 
wore and the neatneſs of the adjacent turf is 5 05 | 
extended to a conſiderable diſtance under the hollow ſhave 
formed by the trees, 
Hence ariſes à multitude of the moſt eleg gant and ente 
taining proſpects, according to the different blendings of 
theſe woods and lawns, and their various interſections 
with each other, as they ſpread themſelves differently 
through the vallies, and over the tere and clue 
in which the place abaunds. tt i816 1y 5324451551 
There are, however, no n 1 the: water. Uo the 
wells and ſprings, which are every where to be met with 
near the ſurface, is extremely good, and near the center 
of the. iſland are two or three pieces of excellent water, 
the turf of , whoſe banks is as clear, as even, and as fe- 
gularly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſons formed for 
the decoration. of the place. Theſe waters abqund- wih 
duck, teal, and cuflew: and in the iſland 10 prodigiow 
pen of the. whiſtling plover. 
be beauties of Iinian are not ſolely confines to the 
excelleney of its landſcapes, ſince the animals, which, 
during the greateſt part of the year, are the ſole poſſeſſors 
of this happy ſoil, in ſome meaſure partake of the roman- 
tic caſt of the iſland, and are na ſmall addition to its on- 
derful ſcenery ;: for the cattle, of which it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee herds of ſome thouſands feeding together in 2 
large meadow, are all of them milk white, except the ir 


ſanding 
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ears, which. are generally black or brown, and patwith- 


are exceeding good, and ea 


for they conſtantly eat it dufing 


"Ie. 


ſpect to this delightful ifland are greatly enhanced by the 
ON 


that prevail there, and by the frequent ſhowers that fall; 
for theſe, inſtead of the heavy continued rains, which in 


markable, fince thoſe bse officers who were accul- 
breakfaſt uſed to make but one mode: | 

were here, to appearance, transformed into gluttons ;-for, 
tity, as would at another time produce a ſutkeit, Fet 
their digeſtions ſo well correſponded with the Keenneſs of 


loaded by this uncommon repletion; for having, accord- 
ing to their cuſtom, while on the iſland, made a hearty 
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fading there being no inhabitants, yet the clamour and 


” 
* % 

- 

4 
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frequent. parading of domeſtic poultry, which in great 
numbers range the woods, continually .excite. the idea g 
the neighbourhood of farms and villages,” an 


to the chearfulneſs and beauty of the place. 


The cattle, which are computed at leaft to be ten thou-| 


d, are far from being ſhy ; they tare! extremely well 


wy and the fleſh of an wi ops et g4 The fowls too 
and calily ran down, There are 
alſo abundance of wild hogs, Thefe ate yery excelſent' 
food, but they: are a, very here atimal, ahd <ah only be 
obtained by ſhooting, them, or hunting them with dogs. 
fruits and vegetable produQions, which are happily adapted 


to the cure of the ſes-ſcurvy, Which is of the greater 


advantage, ay theſe iſfarids are on the borders of the vaſt 
eaſtern ocean, and are extremely convenient for landing 
after a tedious. Mo e, . ſeldom made without 
many of the crew ſulteting by wat dreadful diſeaſe. In the 
woods are inconceivable quantities of coca - nuts, with the 
cabbages grö wing on the ſame tree,” "There are beſides 
uayas, limes, ſweet aud ſour oranges, and a kind of 
Fruit peculiar to ele anz called'by the Indians ha- 
may, and by commodore nſon's : 2 le the bread- fruit; 
t it qüfſatg their May upon the iſland 

inſtead of bread, ahd it was ſo üniver ly peferte to it, 
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hat ro tips brad a egen fl ch while they Mi 


It grows upon a pretty lofty tree, which, near the top, 
is divided into large and ſpreading branches; the leayes, 
which are of a remarkable deep green, are notched about 


the edges, and are generally from à foot-toeighteen;inches | | 


in length. The fruit itſelf is found Indifferently ig all 
parts of the branches, and is in ſhape rather eliptical 
than round: it is covered with a rough rind; and is uſu- 
ally ſeven or eight inches long; each avs ſingly, and 
not in cluſters, The fruit is fitteſt to be uſed, when full 
grown, but ſtill green; when, being roaſted in the em- 


ders, it has ſome diſtant reſemblanee to the taſte of an arti- 
choak's bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and-ſpungy 
texture, As it ripens it becomes'ſofter, turns yellow, and 


contracts a luſcious taſte and an agreeable ſmell, not un- 
like a ripe peach, but it is then eſteemed unwholeſome, 
and is ſaid to produce ge 


my 


Mr. Dampier ſays, that it is as large as a two-peniy. 


loaf, and that the inſide is ſoft, tender, white, and crum- 
my like bread; and,; if eaten in twenty-four hours after it 
is plucked, has a ſweet and agreeable tafte, and (Poe; Wis, 


extraordinary fruit is in ſeaſon eight months in the year. 
All the advantages that have been mentioned, with re- 


healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt conſtant breezes 


ſome countries render a great part of the year very diſ- 

| ; ia 
agreeable, are uſually of a ſhort. and almoſt momentary 
duration: hence they are extremely grateful and refreſhing, 
and are perhaps one cauſe of the ſalubrity of the air, and 
the extraordinary influence, it had upon the men belong- 
ing to the Centurion, in increafing and invigorating their 
appetites and digeſtion. This effect was extremely re- 


tomed to ſpare and temperate diet, and beſides a flight 
ut one moderate meal a-day, 
inſtead of one meal of fleſh, they were ſcarcely ſatisfied 
with three, and each of them too ſo prodigious in quan- 


their appetites, that they were neither diſordered nor even 


- 


breakfaſt of beef, it was not long before they. began to 


- 


i Incopwenzent,, ro 
The only proper. N. place for ſhips of burthen 


4 
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Thbe principal inconyenience attending the iſland is the 
* 5 number of 'muſchatoes and other ſpecies of flies, to- 
of | gether: with a kind of tick, which, though principally - 


atfached to the cattle, will frequently faſten on. the limbs 


and bodies of the human ſpecies, and, if not perceived 


an 
centipedes and ſcorpions, but none of Commodore Anſon's 
men received the leaſt injury from them. Another incon- 
yenience attending the iſland is the little ſecurity, in 
ſome ſeaſons, for*a" ſhip at Mieior ths" Yoad being ex- 


_ removed in time, will bury its head under the ſkin 


is at the ſouth-welt end of t 
„%% » | 
However, it. muſt appear very ſurpriſing, that an iſland 
10 richly furniſhed with ebe en air of life, and ſo 


e iſland, but the anchorage 
75 %%%ͤ . 10 LOW." 
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yment'of mankind, Thould be entirely deſtitute of inha- 


: 


itants, eſpecially as it is in the neighbourhood of other 
ſupport. But Mr. Walter obſerves, that he was told by 
the Indians, it was not mel fifty years ſince the' iſland 
was fdepopulated.” The t jree iſlands of Tinian, Rota, 
nd Guam, were all full of inhabitants, and Tinian, alone 


* a & 


9 { 


and deſtroying multitudes of the people, the Spaniards, to 
recruit their numbers at Guam, which were extremely di- 


minifhed by the mortality, ordered all the inhabitants of 


Tinian thither, where, languiſhing for their native, ſpot, 
e of them in a few years died of grief. 


all parts of it are ruins of a particular kind; theſe uſually 
conſiſt of two rows of pyramidical pillars, each pillar, be- 


the rows about twelve ſeet: theſe. pillars are about five 


upwards: The whole of. the. pillar and ſemi-globe is ſo- 


tid, being compoſed of ſand, and ſtone cemented together 


and plaſtered over. Theſe were faid by the neighbouring 
Indians to be foundations of particular buildings ſet apart 


for only thoſe of the natives who had engaged in ſome re- 


ligious vow. But if they were originally the baſes of their 
common 'dwelling-houſes, their number muſt have been 
very conſiderable ; for in many parts of the iſland. the 

are planted very thick, ang ſufficiently evince the multi- 
tude of its former inhabitants e. 

+ Before we conclude this chapter, it will be proper to 
obſerve, that the ingenious writer of commodore Anſon's 
Voyage ſays, that though the Ladrones have no imme- 
'diate intercourſe with any other_ people, yet there lie to 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of them a multitude of lands that 


are ſo near the Ladrones, that canoes from them have 
ſometimes, by diſtreſs, been driven to Guam; whence it 
is very natural for us to ſuppoſe, that the Ladrones were 
originally peopled from the ſouthern continent, a very 


a very imperfect manner. This continent is thought to 


extend from New Holland and New Guinea through the 
far greateſt part of the Eaſtern or Pacific Ocean; and 


very ſtrong and convincing reaſons have been given for 


that order which ought to be obſerved in a work of this 
kind to treat of a very different part of the earth, when 


our ſubject is only Aſia and the Aſiatic iſlands, we ſhall. 


therefore defer a parficular conſideration of the diſcoveries 


made on that continent, till rr almoſt encompaſſed 


the globe, we draw near the conclufion of this work, and 
ſhall therefore now proceed to the Philippine iſlands. 
2 | a — 9 
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conſider the approach of dinner as a very deſltable, though |. 
ſomewhat tardy incident, FFF 
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raiſe à painful inflammation. There are alſo a few 


Ke not only for the ſubſiſtence, but for the en- 


iflands, that in ſome meaſure, depend upon this for their 
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contained 30, 000; but ſickneſs raging among the. iſlands, 


Ibere are ftill remains, to be met with in the iand, 
which ſhew that it was once extremely populous, for in 


ing about ſix feet from the next, and the diſtance between 


feet ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen feet high; and 
on the top of each is a ſemi-globe with the flat ſurface 


are ſuppoſed, td extend to the coaſt of that part of a new 
diſcovered continent, called New Guinea. Theſe iſlands 


ſmall part of which has yet-been diſcovered, and that in 


this ſuppoſition ;5 but it would be very inconſiſtent with 
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twenty, te 5 Wages of he ba 
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d. received the name of Philry 
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| £91 Magellan, an 
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between ihe Ladronès ald the Phili lip pines 


he 2 | 


Lamatec. "The'batives Bo half naked, and the men paint 


and ſtain their bodies with. ſeveral figltes;” but. the women || © 


and children are not rang ed. Jn. the 7 4 
alip-! 
int,” THe dress "bf hs n oily confiſts in a cloth 
FE ENed wude "their Joins whi ch covers their thi iche, 

2 looſe Eloth Abont their bodies Which they t tie eros, R. 
principal Gffferenee between the dreſs of the m men and 


Women is, that the clöth worn by the latter Hangs a Tag, 
lower; 'befides, "the moſt confiderable . er 
wear necklaces, bröcelets, and rings 


omen 

r tertoile' 2 rm 
The people are fafd te be 6f fy p. Acefül A eiſpolition, | 
that they never do violente to each other ; and that mux⸗ 
der or homicide Was never Beard of amo then. | Ber 
language is different both from that of” the” 5 N and 

oy e iſtands, and gomes neareſt to t at of the 
Arabs. They are faid to have no cattle, dq 
quadrupeds 10 their iſlands, nor any af 
cocks and” hens, which: they hel 


. 


TY 


88, nor an 
-fowls but 
up, but? never eat 1 % | 


of” a Th hen, Aung hel 16 A 7 for LF: are aid | 
to have no iron or other metals on their iſfands. 
After all, there is ſome reafon'to belieye theſe accounts 
fctitious, ſince we find no notiee taken of them by later 
diſcoverers; and there are even ſome contfadictions in the 
accounts given by thoſe miſfonaries themſelves; for Fa- 
ther Gobien ſays, theſe iſlands afe eighty -feven - in num- | 
ber, and form ths of the fineſt en pe does in the caſt. 
He alſo gives a map of them, which is likewiſe inſerted 


in the P oſophicaf Tranſactions, in which he makes 
them extend from two degrees ſouth to ſeventeen degrees | 


north latitude, though he Bad no other meats of knowing 
their latitude, number, and fituation,* with reſpe& to | 
each other, than from ſome of the ee inhabicants | 
wog dan on a table. 


SECT. 1. e 


The Situation and Names of the principal of the Phili 
andi: the Climate and Fertility F the Soil : the 
Plants, and Shrubs : with. a particular Account e ome | 
| ſpecies of the Palm and Plaintain, and of; ſeveral poi 
. nous Herbs; and others Providence has wiſely JW as 
Antidotes to them. | 


—— 


rees, | 


HE Philippine wt are very numerous, ſome 
ſay they even amount to a thouſand. They extend 
from the fifth degree of north latitude to the nineteenth, 


. and from the one hundred and fourteenth degree of longi- 
tude almoſt to the hundred and thirtieth; and are ſituated 


| the 11 firſt e an European coloh y.ther 
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Gobien, dated | pn 


y populous, and all the Main ate under the þo 
dominion of one king, who Keeps his Burt in the iſle of | 


"ovetflowing their banks, drown th 


pech, and. of the colour of an orange; but it 
ä taſted, and is hard of dig reſtion, . 
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; in a day 3 5 ffetm is aver, the wind: 
'abou 4 12 GO e {ky. Nee ſerene,, ke ale 
d enge hefe are ſeveral. urricanes in à day, with violet 
ts of win 11 e claps of thunder 3 and at length 
1 0 come 9 . fo. thick, that the wind continues 1 5 
quarter from 1 I de hurricanes ariſe, that is qui of 
|. the *%y where it remains. till October or 1 
dur g Which: time thexe i thick cloudy Werther, 
ralfis, and lometimes' ſuch readful thunder aad li 12 
"that the largeſt trees: Are torn up by the roots, and th heh 
: flat. country.. | 


The 'worſt weather 3 about. the latter end, of J uy, 1 | 
the beginning of Avguſt, When it is very © Land oil ws 1 


y | In Sep tember the wind and rain abate, and the al 
; -coities' 'Elear ; but fill the 


morn 8 * 8 
ngog, when the ſun 8 : . 95 1 | 
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' wathed down from the . and found mixed w 

the Kind of the rivers. There are alſo e mines. 

er metals, and excellent loadſtones. 5 | 
ne country abounds With a variety of | Fruits, 0 of 

the: "moſt valuable of Which, calle: the fa by pie 

" Witd'in'the woods -* it is of The fize and calow 

a tipe 2 and h. -five Kernels lte the t 

© orange The 8 iniards 'preſerve i it in the e ſame manner 75 
des, And K's when half ripe pickle it with vines. 
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he tree reſemble that of the-walnut, but has _—_ 
| thay are ufedin medicine. 
They haye a fruit called magol, which! is dowpy like 
F not; W 
'The. tree is tall 5 
1 and has thick done, with leaves like 55 
he laurel; the wood is but little inferior to ebony. ;4./ 
They have alſo durions, mangoes, and moſt othe er ber la- 
an Fruits z beſides oranges of ſeveral kinds, dil {ferevt 
from thoſe of Europe, and ſome of them much bigget. 
There are alſo great and ſmall lemons, but theſe dle 
generally ſweet. ; 
The moſt profitable trees are the palms, and in theſe 
conſiſt the principal wealth of the great men. this 
tree are reckoned forty ſpecies, the moſt valuable of which 
is the > ſago. Theſe trees grow wild in the woods, "oy 5 
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bes eat inſtead af bread ſour or five months in the year:/| 
hs York and wood are thin and hard, and when they 


gon the tree they ſplit it in the middle, then ſerape* 
3 and bears with a wooden peſtle in 2 mortar; 
they then ſtrain it through a cloth, pouring in water, 
which-Earr 
and leaves 
frained. It 4 
wn from it, | 
| 3 bread, The ſago exported into the other parts 
of the Indies is dried hard, in ſmall bits no bigger than 
beds, and is commonly eaten with: the milk of | almonds 
by thoſe who are ſick of the bloody flux 
The ſecond ſort of palm-trees are choſe which yield 
wine, and are generally found in ſalt· water marſhes the 
fruit reſembles the date, but never comes to maturity, be- 


has a ſediment, which, when the water is 


: 


cauſe. as ſoon as it bloſſoms they cut off the branches, that 
the liquor may run into the £18 they-place under | them. q 
Another ſpecies, of palm-trees, called yonba, furniſhes 


them with a. kind of wool-of which are made quilts and 
pillows, and with a black thread of which they make ca- 
\ bles for ſhips, which will. laſt in ſea · water nger than | 
thoſe of hemp. Of he leaves of 'any of the pa m- trees | 
covering for their houſs. 
. Tamarinds are a wild fruit that grows in cods like 
peas; they have; a ſharp taſte, and are frequently preſerved 
wich ſugar. The tree is tall and thick, with ſmall- leaves, 
and the wood ſerves for the ſame uſes as ebon x. 
In theſe. iſlands there are alſo plenty of plantains, the 
leaves of which. are ſo long and broad, that one of the 
fathers obſerves two of them will almoſt make a cloak. 
Theſe trees are planted by the Indians about their houſes, | 
and on many accounts deſerve a particular deſcription, 
This tree, or ſhrub, is about ten feet high and three 
feet in circumference, and is not raiſed - from ſeed but 
from ſlips. and ſuckers taken from the old tree, which 
will bear within ten months after they are planted in their 
native ſoil z though they will be fifteen months if removed 
into other ground. The fruit is no ſooner ripe than the 
tree decays ; but many young ſhoots grow up and ſupply 
its place. At its firſt ſpringing out of the ground it has 
two leaves, and when it is a. foot high it has two more be- 


7 


tween the firſt, but a little lower; and ſoon after two 


others, and ſo on. By the time it is a month old, the 
body is near as thick as a man's arm; the uppermoſt leaves 
ale about a foot long and half a foot broad, and as it in- 
creaſes in height the leaves - grow larger; ſo that when it 
is at its full gſowth, the leaves are ſeven or eight feet long, 
and a foot and à half broad near the ſtalk, ending in a 
round point. The ſtalk of the leaf is as big as one's arm, 
almoſt round, and about a foot in length from the body 
of the tree to the leaf. When the tree is full grown there 
ſprings from the top a ſtrong ſtem harder than any other 
part of the body, and about the thickneſs and length of a a 
man's arm; round this ftem grows the fruit in cluſters, 
each about fix or ſeven inches long, and thicker than one's 
wriſt, much in the ſhape of a Bologna ſauſage. The out- 
ide, when ripe, appears ſoft and yellow, and within the 
pulp is ſweet, and ſofter than butter; it is much of the 
fame colour, and melts in the mouth, having neither. ſeed 
nor ſtone, This fruit when green: they often roaſt or boil, 
and eat it inſtead of bread ; and the Logliſh in our plan- 
tations ſometimes take the pulp of five or ſix of them and 
boil them in a bag like a pudding. A tolerable ſweet- 
meat is alſo often made of the ripe plantains, by drying 
them in the ſun, When the natives make drink of it they 
take the pulp of ten or a dozen ripe plantains, and maſhin 
them together, pour two gallons of water upon them, wes 
in two hours it ferments and has a head upon it like wort; 
and in four hours is fit to drink; but as it will not keep 
much above twent -four hours, they brew it every morn- 


ing. It drinks briſk and cool; but i 
allo the 


it has n 


fruit when eaten raw; but when boiled or roaſted 
o il] effect. The plantain drink being ſet in the 
2% makes very good vinegar: As the tree never bears 
rhe but once, that is no ſooner gathered. than they cut it 
os which may be done with one blow of an ax; ſo 

in is the wood that incloſes the pith. Having ſtripped 


| is | in making 
is made into cakes and baked, and proves | The cafli 


or houſes; among the reſt th 
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after it is dried: two-or thtee days in the fun, the women 
divide. it with their into final thread, of -whick 


they make their cloth; 22 it is pretty ſtubborn while it is 
new, and ſoon wears out: but the 


poor people of Min- 
danao und other of the iſlands wear no other cloth. 


1 


8 iter; | Tue bonano-tree reſembles the plantain in ſhape and 
carries the ſubſtance of the-pith through the cloth, 
| nothing: but a little huſk behind. Aſter it is | 


five, but the fruit is not half ſo large. It is leſs luſcious, 
and has a more delicate taſte; and beſides is oftener uſed 
a- tree is alſo found in theſe iſlands. This tree 

is ſmaller than that of the tamarinds; but has much thicker 
boughs ; the leaves, which are of a beautiful green, are 
fomewhat" larger than thoſe of the pear- tree, and being 
boiled with the bloſſoms in the manner of a conſerve, pro- 
duce the ſame effect as the fruit, and are leſs nauſeous, 
The young fruit made into a conſerve is a ſafe and good 
laxative. This fruit abounds ſo much in the mountains; 
that in May and June the inhabſtants of the iſland of Min- 
danao fatten their hogs with it. Excellent ananas, or 
pine- apples are alſo found here, 7 
Here is alſo a tree named amet, from whence the natives 
draw water by cutting a hole in it; and alſo a kind of 
cane, which the Spaniards call vaxuco, which, if cut, 

yields a good draught of water; and there is happily plen- 
ty of them in the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 
It uſually creeps up to the tops of trees, winding about 

them like ivy; but ſome of them are very ſtraight, and 


* 


of theſe laſt the natives make pike and halberts. 


* 


1 


In the mountains is timber fit for building either ſhips 
hey have black ebony and iron 
wood, with ſeveral ſorts of wood uſed in dying. 
The camondog is a tree of fo venomous a nature, that 
die; as do alſo the perſons who eat the poiſoned fleſh. The 
natives dip the points of their darts in the liquor which, 
upon inciſion, flows from the trunk of this tree, It is 
ſaid chat even the ſhadow of it is ſo deſtruRive, that no 
herb or graſs will grow within it; and, if tranſplanted, it 
kills all the plants around it, except a ſmall ſhrub, which 
is an antidote againſt it, and is always with it. A leaf 
of this ſhrub carried in a man's mouth is ſaid to be a ſe- 
curity againſt the venomous effects of the tree, - 
Here are alſo plenty of ſugar-canes, and abundance of 
odoriferous herbs and flowers that grow without cultiva- 
tion: alſo indigo, tobacco, and many medicinal herbs 
one of which is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the Turks 
chew opium, that is, to chear the ſpirits, and render the 
people void of fear when 2 engage an enemy. Among 
the roots which ſerve for food are potatoes, of which there 
are ſeveral kinds; and there is ſuch plenty of all ſorts of 
roots fit for the kitchen, that many thouſands of the na- 
tives live chiefly upon the. „ 
Near to Cathalagan, in the iſle of Samar, is a plant of 
ſurpriſing virtue; it reſembles ivy, and twines about any 
tree near which it grows. The fruit, which ariſes from 
the knots and leaves, reſembles in ſize and colour a 
| melocotoon, and has within it eight, ten, or ſixteen green 
and yellow kernels, as big as a large hazle nut; which, 
when tripe, drop out of themſelves. This is a powerful 
antidote againſt venomous herbs and the darts uſed by the 
natives of Macaſſar, Borneo, and the Philippines. The 
uſual doſe is the ſixteenth part of an ounce powdered and 
mixed in wine or water. „ 
Theſe remedies againſt poiſon could no where be placed 
to greater advantage by the hand of the wiſe Creator, than 
in theſe iſlands, where, beſides the poitonous tree already 
mentioned, the ſoil produces many venomous herbs and 
flowers, which in ſome of theſe iſlands not only kill thoſe 
who taſte them, but infect the air; ſo that many people 
die in the time of their bloſſoming. — 


- 


m 
Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptil es, and Fiſhes. 


ITH reſpe& to the animals, there are in ſome of 
VV cheſe iſlands ſuch numbers of wild buffaloes, that 
a good huntſman on horſeback, armed with a ſpear, will 
kill ten or twenty in a day. The Spaniards take them 


* 


off the mY they ſplit the body into four quarters; and, 


for their ſkins, - which they ſell to the Chineſe, and the 
fleſh ſerves the 8 a for their food. 
| Bb 


The 


the fiſh which eat the leaves that fall into the ſea ſpeedily = 
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; poly al abound \ with wild; bears, dest, and goats; 
The 4 are ſo plentiful. in one of iheſe Hand, iber 


2 5 ds gave it the oame of Cabras. 15 
Spaniards have imported ſrom New Spain, Chins, 
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they have à multitude of feet, which extend e 
to the tail, from whence they have their nume The | 
bite is eſteemigy more dangerous than the ſting of a ö. 
N 1 Yr | 


apap, horſes and .cows, which. are greatly multi- | pion... Thele N mia ems 
f 25 but the ſheep they brought over ſoon died, which | old hauled. © fed e Topo 
is perhaps | owing to the heat of. the eluate, . ay They bath rent plenty of fiſh about theſe lind, 0. 
moiſtute of the earth, ©. .- OY er r e re ont e, | 
The There are monkies and. He? in; chaſe, aande.of A i nl hes + up K * 86 Th 
monſtrous ſize, Which it is ſaid will defend themſelves ß ory fod i e 3 e 4471 l 4 
attacked by men. When no fruit is to be found in te 8 E 0. 1. a, 5 5 2 1 „ 
mountains, they go down to the ſea-ſhore to catch Crabs, WT gs I ck an 0-4 | 
 *oſters, and. other Mell: fiſn. That the oyſter: may not | Of the fron Pup 405 indabie % Ian, 100 5 Pei | 


40 and catch, that paws, they put a ſtone between the 


5 to prevent-theix ſhutting, cloſe. They catch: crabs 
utting.their tail in the holes where they, lie, and when 
he crab lays hold of it, they draw him out. sf 


wet 


b Shana is 6 creature like an aligntor; but de lein 
5s Putple,. ſpeckled; with yellow, the tongue is cloven, 
and the feet is armed with claws, : 
And though, it is a land-animal, ſwims. over. rivers with 
pry ſwittneſs, . The Indians and: ſame Spaniards eat it, | 

and ſay the fleſh is not yolike that of the turtle. 

"There, are aligators found in: the lakes and in the ten 
near Mindanao and Xallo. There doe: alſo ſaid. to ak a 
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_ *,Civet cats are very numefbus; as ate alſo A Gennes | +: 
Ag and in the if]Jand of Leyte; is a creature that has-ſome | "PF" 
: a tek to a en, only the head is of 2 prodigious b 50 


It devours poultry, 


| now poſſeſs the ſea- cot. Theſe Blacks have as 


great number of ſea-horſes. 79 5 
Turtle are found iu theſe ſeas, fame of which are 1 ver 


| large, and are eat by the natives; and on the ſhore are), 


tortoiſes, which are not good to eat, but che ſhell. 1 
much valued. 

The turkies carried by the Sougiatds to-the Philippines 
Lould not live, but they have a fowl called xolo, that has 
long legs, and is as well taſted as a tuikey. - They have 
another ſpecies of fowls called cambaxa, whoſe legs are 
+ ſhort that their wings 4 0 on the ground. They are in 
no want of common poultry,, and beſides theſe it is ſaid 
they have a fort in Which the fleſb aud bones ara both 
black, but vet they are well taſteo. 

\ Thele iſlands afford ſeveral ſorts of parrots __ white 
cocatoes, that are ſomething larger than a parrot, - and | 
have their heads adorned with a tuft of feathers: in ſome 
of the iſlands are abundance of peacocks, but pheaſants: |* 
and partridges are unknown ; there are however heath- 
cocks, quails, and other game. 

The tavan is a black ſea-fowl, ſometbiag leſs than a hen, | 
and has a long-neck. Theſe birds lay. their "gps in the | 

ſand by the: ſea-ſhore, each placing forty or fifty in a | 
trench, and then covering them'till they are hatched by 
the heat of the ſand. They are as large as gooſe eggs; 
and when the chickens. are hatched, the yolk appears whole 
and ſweet, and on them the e ae feed till they have 
ſtrength to break through the ſand. People go in ſearch 
of theſe neſts, and wherever ny find the ſand thrown up, 

they open it, and ſometimes find eggs, and at others young 
chickens, both of which are eſteemed very good food. | 

The herrero is a green bird, of the ſize of a hen, and 
has ſo large and hard a beak, that it will make a hole i in 
the trunk of a tree and build its neſt in it. From the | 
noiſe it makes when at this work, the Spaniards give it | 
the name of herrero, or carpenter. 1 

There are a kind of turtle-doves, grey on the back, 
and white on the breaſt; in the middle of which is a red 
ſpot, not unlike a wound, with. the freſh blood upon' it. 
They have a bird called colin, of the ſize of a black- bird, 
but d; ſtinguiſhed by aſh- colour and black feathers ; ; beſides, 
the head is bald, and has a crown of fleſh. 

' The laſt we hall mention is the ſaligan, which builds 
her neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt 
the walls, and theſe make the delicious bird's neits ſo 


Theſe iſlands likew!ſe produce a multitude of ſnakes, | 
ſome of them of a prodigious ſize, and others exceeding | w 
venomous, It is uſual for ſnakes to come into the SO, 


and even into the ſhips. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral kinds of venomous inſects; . 


28 ſcorpions whoſe ſting is in their tails, which turn up | 


and well proportioned features as any European, and: bare 


| hair i in a roll on the hinder part of the head, adorning it 
with jewels; or ſomethiog 


all other times. 


imitation of a battle. 


in a ring upon their backs ; and centipedes four or _ inches | 


Habits, Food, | Liquors,” Divigſions, Arm; ibeir Gy, 
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1 nations, as the Blacks, Whe dwell” in the "Woods, 
| mountains, and moſt/inacceflible-places : the pi 
the-Chineſe, who once Pofteſſed part of the Tea-toaſt: 
the Mala an Moors, or Mahometans, * who came thither 


u, Bumatra, Borneo; and acafſar; Hehe 


„ and other Eu 5; N 4 wh 
"The Blacks were probably the fra tnhabies 
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breed compounded of all theſe. Japon, 

Wag Sac 
they poſſeſs all the inland parts, and may have been drive 
into the woods and mountains by the other nations Which 
'Fegular 


Jong. black hair. All, the natives of theſe iflands are of 
middle ſtature, and well ſhaped, The women tie up their 


elſe that makes 2 * glittering 
thew ; and they have alſo necklaces and ear-rings, wit 
"bracelets on theit arms and legs, and rings on their 
re | fingers ; the more civilized who live among the Spaniards | 
wear a kind of waiſtcoat and a cloth about them which 
reaches beloty their knees, and many of them i'eonfor 
entirely to the Spaniſh faſhions. The Blacks who livein 


the mountains have only a cloth about their loins, andthe 


meaner ſort of the people geherally wear neither ſhoes 
nor ſtockings. The Chineſe dreſs after the . dg 
their nnn which has already been deſeribed. 

It ought not to be omitted, that one of the tawny n- 


tions who. inhabit theſe iſlands paint and ſtain their bodies 
like our antient Britons and Picts, 1 from thence have | 


| obtained the name of Pintadoes. 
The natives who dwell on the ſea coaſt fit erolt⸗ Kap | 


like moſt of the other Aſiatics, both at their meals and t 


Fheir uſual food is boiled rice and fiſh, 
and they. ſeldom eat fleſh but at their feſtivals. Their 
common drink is hot water, and they have alfo palm. 
wine and toddy drawn from the palm and cocoa- trees, and 
from both they diſtil a ſpirit that reſembles arrack. Thü 
laſt ſpirituous liquor they alſo make from rice, They | 
have alſo a liquor called chiliam, which is the j Juice o of the 
ſugar=cane boiled in water. 

Thoſe who dwell on the mountains! ivechieflyon wi, 
roots, and the fleſh of wild beaſts which they take in hunt- 
ing; for they are not acquainted with huſbandry, and 
never apply themſelves ,to ſowing rice, or any other 
Train. 
: T hoſe Spaniards who keep good tables generally er 
fleſh at noon, and fiſh at night, The natives who in- 
habit the ſea-coaſt have plays, muſic, and dancing, like 
the Chineſe. In their fongs one of them ſings a verſe, and 
another repeats it to the ſound of a gong or metal drum. 
Their dancing has a martial appearance, and ſeems in 
All their motions are regular, 
ſometimes they aſſault each other with their ſpears, and 
then xetire very gracefully ; but their greateſt diverſion Is 
cock-fghting. 

They are expert ſwimmers, and: very fond of bathing; 
which they conſtantly practiſe both in the morning and 
evening,- and this may be one of the reaſons why the na- 
tives build ther houſes on the banks of rivers ;z even lying · 
in women and children newly born are conſtantly plun 
into cold water. Both the men and women are fond d of 
ſmoaking tobacco, and of chewing betel and ateca. The | 
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proper rem ey. | 
a pfoper 2 4 20 
guard ſor the back and breaſt, made of cane voered with * | 
p Filoe's hide, as A defence 
The Blacks 
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ment Of. | 
that if den Happen © 
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of money to the father or neareſt relation, to purchaſe 
his wife.” They both eat out of one diſh; to ew they are 
to run the ſame fortupe and partake of the fame joys 
and forrdws; and having ſacrificed ſome beaſt, an enter- 
rainment begins, and cob pletes the ceremony. They not 
only marry in their own tribes, but epoufe ebe neateſt o 
their kindred, except in the firſt degree. Divorces are 
allowed on both ſides; but among fome of them poly- 
gamy is not permitted, except the wife prove barren. 
Other of the Indian nations allow two or more wives. 

Some of the Indians in theſe iſlands have no other mar- 
rage ceremonies than joining of hands before their pa- 


to the Mahometans a plurality of women is allowed. 
The mothers give names to their children, and this is 
commonly done from ſome circumſtance of their birth; 
as for inſtance, Malaceas, which ſignifies ſtrong, from ĩts ap- 
pearing ſo when brought into the world: Malivag, or diffi- 
cult, becauſe of the difficulty of the labour; but at other 
times they give it the name of the firſt thing that occurs, 
as Dama, the name df an herb; and by this they are known 
afterwards.” What 195 very ſingular is, that the firſt 
ſon or daughter, on being married, | os their name to 
their parents, as Amani Malaccas, Immani Malivag; 
that is, the father of Malaccas, the mother of Malivag. 
When a perſon of diſtinction dies, ſtrangers are hired | 
to come and mourn, and to lament in their ſongs the de- 
partute of the deceaſed. The body, being waſhed and 
perſumed with benjamin and other fragrant gums, is 
wrapt up in ſilk, according to his quality, and put into a 
coffin made fo cloſe as to keep out the air; then being 
placed upon a table, the cloaths and arms of the deceaſed 
are laid in a cheſt by the coffin; and if it be a woman, the 
utenſils fieceſſary for her work: food is: alſo ſet before the 
corpſe. At length the body is interred in the burying- 
place of the family, and a feaſt made for thoſe invited to 
the funeral ; but the widows and childrem for ſome time 
abſtain from animal food and live only on rice and herbs. | 
Some of theſe nations mourn in black, and others in 
white, ſhaving their heads and eye-brows; and formerly 
when a great man died, the neighbourhood were obliged 
tor ſeveral days to keep ſilence. : Sacrifices are offered to 
thoſe who die in defence of their county. ie 
The original natives are ſo extremely ſuperſtitious, that 
there is ſcarce a rock, ſtone, promontory, or river to which 
they do not pay a kind of cones, and they have 
ſuch a veneration for old trees; that they think it a kind of 
laerilege to cut them down on any account whatſoever. 
They have alſo the ſame veneration for ſome antient tall 
canes, from the belief that the ſouls of their anceſtors 
dwell in them, and that the cutting of thoſe trees or canes. 
would put them to pain. i | 
Antiently they worſhipped their idols in certain caves, 
2nd there the prieſts offered their ſacrifices. On theſe 
occaſions a young and beautiful virgin gave the firſt ſtroke 
to the victim with a ſpear, after which it was lain, cut in 
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|*Mindanzo is the largeſt of all the Philippines, except Ma- 


rents and friends; but in thoſe parts of the country ſubject | 
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miſſionaries ſay they are ſo ſuperſtitious, that ifa ſnake be 
2 on their olonths they will neyer wear them again; 
10 : 
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to che north, treatifig laſt of Manila. 


< 


es in length, and between forty 


latitude, and the north-eaſt part in about the eighth: 
The ſeas and rivers about this iſland are attended with 


an inconvenienee cat ib of the utmoſt prejudice to come 


mere; for they ate ſo infeſted with worms, that they will 
deſtroy a ſhip in a very tort time ;. and therefore the na- 


their ſhips upon dry, land; as they do their canoes and 


* ”. 


- of rivers ; or in places near the ſnore. 


ditrarilj and without any written laws. His fübjects who 
"dwell near the coaſts are called Mindanayans, and have 
the greateſt commerce with ſtrangers: for the whole 


ebuntry are called Hilanoons, and have rich mines of gold 


the Mindanayans for cloaths and other neceſfaries -. 
The Sologues are the leaſt nation that inhabit this 
iſland: They are planted on the north-weſt part of it, 
and have little commerce with the Mindanayans, though 
bouring iſlands. 5 „ 
Fhe Mindanayan men have little heads and oval faces, 
with ſmall black eyes ; their foreheads are flat, their noſes 


| ſhort, their mouths wide, their lips are red and thin, their 


hair black and ſtraight, and, as in other parts of India, 
their limbs are ſmall, and their bodies ſtraight ; they wear 


with great induſtry, They have a ſtately mien, but are 
civil to ſtrangers, and entertain them with great familiarity, 


down to their knees, and a pair of drawers, but have 
neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. They wear a ſmall turban 
on their heads, which. is tied once round, and the ends, 
which are fringed, hang down. 355 ; 


| The features of the women are ſomething more agree- 
"able than thoſe of the men, but their noles' are too 


roll on the back part of the head, and their faces are 
rounder than thoſe of the men: their complexion is alſo 
ſomewhat more agreeable. "They wear a ſhort frock, or 
a ſhirt like the men, but the ſleeves are a great deal wider 
than their arms; but ſo ſtraight at the wriſt, that they can 
hardly get their hands through, They have alſo a ſhort 
petticoat or a piece of cloth wrapt once round their waiſt; 
The common people wear cloaths mace of the plantain- 


and callicoe. They have ſmall feet, but, like the men, 
wear neither ſhces nor ſtockings, though they have rings 


on their fingers, anc bracelets of gold or filyer on their 


wriſts, 


pieces, dreſſed, and eat in a reverential manner. The | 
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"Is Sibuition, Extent, and diffrent Nationi, The Perſont, 


9 Ndeſeribing the iſlands we ſhalt begin with the fourki 
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"and fifty' over. It has ſeveral fine harbours and navigable 
rivers; which ate plentifully ſupplied with fiſh. The ſouth< 
welt part of it is ſituated in about the ſixth degree of north 


tives; ' whenever they come from ſea, immediately haul 


barges, and never ſuffer them to lie long in the water: 
Theſe worms are chiefly in the bays, cretks, and mouths. 


Tue greateſt part of the inhabitants are Mahometans; 
and ſubject to the ſultan of Mindanao, who governs ar- 


iſland is not ſubject to this prince, nor is either the reli- 
ion or language the ſame in every part of it, Thoſe 
who live in the woods and mountains in the midſt of the 


and great plenty of bees-wax, which they exchange with, 


they carry on a conſiderable trade to Manila and the neigh« 


they black their teeth, They are of a tawny complexign,. - 
but of a brighter colour than ſome of their neighbours; - 


their nails to a great length, eſpecially that of the left 
| thumb, which they never cut but ſcrape and. nouriſli it 


except they are inſulted or injured, and then they are im- 
placable in their revenge, which they execute ſecretly by | 
poiſon or aſſaſſination. _ 5 | 5 
They wear a kind of linen ſhirt, which ve reaches 


"ſmall; they have long black hair, which they tie up in a 


tree, but thoſe in better circumſtances are cloathed in fitk 


n.. x Le at. „ 
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>” 4 TOM ayant aie ſaid: to be ah 4genions. und viſe be deſtroyed, as ee fon, | 

Wine eg, oy can. de ative enough when ;they | banks. to 2. yary. great heig] 

as but are generally lazy, and will ſeldom work un- are; very * 11 * walls 

they ate conmpblked io it by hunger, which is chicfly|| cane and, | 120 
le, keep the 


attibuted to the tyranny of the prince; who will not bat. 
| ducks . and. by N AS 7 ah 


mie them to enjoy the wealth they acquire. | 
"The womenare allowed to 3 with foreigners, nad | account they are not bl ſweet, en cept [2h 
the i Dundeton . . 11 
"The ſultan's. palace. is... 


to entertain them with inden Uantry at their houſes, | | 
3 any foreignets arrive wy" {indanae. it is cuſtomary || very. lofty and &þ pacjous,, 12 4. 
for the men to go on board and Sdvire if any of the ſhip's on one hundred md eighty, Sale 20d; ig muck 
| amen) Chooſe à comrade, or à pagally: by. a vomtade is N than the common bui £-A | broad Mair. eil 
meant a male friend, and by a. 05 one of the other leads up to it, and in the firſt oom are twenty i iron can. 
. * " Tex, Almoſt every ſtranger is under a neceſhty of cohtraQ- || nog mounted upon CaiTiages, . Several of the the. grandes, | 
2 — an eee <3 e oe vben he comes on ſhpre'is; have alſo, great guns. in their houfes. The foors of th . 
comed to bis comrade s or pagally's houſe,” where he rom 7 neatly. matted, on gccount of thyir 1 * 
eats, drinks, and ſlecp; but for this his hoſt expects to 4 1 upon Toms for. they uſe no chairs, ':. . 
de paid, and ſeldem makes any:othey pfeſent ratis, but t el iſtance from the ſultan's palace 3 
tobaccu or betel. Perſons of: the beſt quality their erected for, the reception of ambaſſadors and 2 58. 
Wives the freedom of . 109 5 bel hein chanes,.whi h;is.alſo.uſed for. a council-chamber.. 
| . publick, 15 8 of | They build ede ſhips, and veſſels both for | trale | 
. common people me on ri 0 Wage and and Pleaſure, . and bave alſo ſome ſhips. of war. 
| ſmall fiſh ; while thoſe in better circumſtances i at buffaloe. chiefly trade to Manila, to which: they export gold an 
beef and fowls with their rice, but their cookery. is very 'bees-wax.; and in return ing back 5 mulling, | 
indifferent. As they. uſe no ſpoons, they take a handful | and China filks,. Th a c on on a trade with be 
of rice out of the diſh, whinh, hey ſq together and illand of, Borneo, and the Pur come thither i in. 
put into their mouths. They always waſh. aftet their | from Ternate and Tidore to purchaſe rice, bees- 
meals, and aſter touching an y thing they eſteem unclean. tobacco 3 for the laſt grows more plencifull ly at Min. 
TDhey have a pretty ſtrong 190 nor made of rice ſteeped in than in aby other iſland except Manila, and ig an excel. | 
water, and with this they eil be very ; but when lent fort, but t the people have not the art of e W 
they invite foreigners, i do not 0 4 to drink out of advantage like the Spaniards at Manila. The tobacco at | 
the lame veſſel, for fear: "they: ſhould, Hs defiled. * the | Mindanao is of a deeper colour than that of Manila, and 
Py. touch.” the leaf much larger, which is imputed to the fatneſs of 
= Ae of rejoicing they re nenen bred « to Gngi | the ſoil... The Manila tobacco is of a bright yellow, and 
* und N who pefform before them; dut they ping | the leaf, which is of a moderate ſize, is not ſtrong, but 
no inſtrumènts of muſic. Theſe dancers do not leap from |. ws bo pleaſant to ſmoke. ; [ The people of that Hand, by ? 
the ground, but ſhew the cf of their limbs by the well ordering of it, ſell it all over India at a. very bi 
odd poſtures they twiſt themſelves into, ſo that one would price; while that of Mindanao, which! is ſaid to be kal 
hardiy believe they have any bones in their fleſh... At | a8 good, is ſold exceeding cheap. 5 
| theſe. entertainments they introduce à ſingle man, who | 1 7 pans gold i is valued at fourteen Spaniſh Qollans de 
ſeems to act the part of a hero, and putting on a dreadful |. Pogliſh © ounce, and eighteen dollars the Mindanao a ounce, 
look ſtrides acroſs the room with his Jance in one hand, for young : dollars are the current. coin of all hee 
and u great broad ſword in the other; and, having tra- And. 
verſed it ſeyeral times in a menacing manner, throws his |- In the city of Mindanao they. ſpeak two languages the © 
lance and draws his dagger, then cuts and laſhes the air, one the proper language of the iſland, and the other the 
till at length, ſeeming to have brought his enemy down, Malayan tongue, which is ſpoken, in all the oriental , | 
he gives two or three 'blows with his broad ſword on the | iſlands, and in ſeveral countries on the continent * Fi. 
floor, as if he was cutting off his head. He then with- Cochin- china, Cambodia, and Malacca. 
draw, and is ſucceeded by another. Their generals and |. In chat city are ſeveral ſchools, in which childies in 
great men ſometimes exhibit theſe mock. battles 3. and if taught to read and write; and it is obſervable, that many 
the ſultan be preſent he frequently concludes this kind of | of their words, eſpecially in their devotions, are Arad 
play by behaving as if he was 1 eee a dan- | and ſome of their forms of ſalutations are in the 1 
; gerous: enemy: language. As the Mindanayans « do not 9 . 
They bunt buffaloes, wild cows, . deer, and other ani- | compts; they employ the Chineſe, who live among them, | 
| mals; and frequently take their women with them to par- when they have any to ſettle with foreigners. . There are 
take of their ſport. As they have no dogs, they are but | but few handicrafts .in the city of Mindanao, where the | 
little uſed to firelocks ; their hunting only conſiſts in chief trades are the goldſmiths, blackſmiths, and carpen- 
driving the game into a | ug fence n ior that | ters. The black ſmiths, conſidering their tools, are ex- 
Lond rok 5 Fs | cellent workmen z, they have neither anvil, vice, or ham- 
VIE „ | mer, but a great tone or piece of an old gun to hammer 
ſupon; and in this manner they not only make 7 
8 E C F. vi. 5 utenſils, but all iron-work for ſhips tolerably well. 
| moſt eyery man. is a carpenter, and can ule the ax. 4 


2 W Deſcription of the City of Mz WL the Sultan's Tali? adze;-and as they have no ſaws, they ſplit all their os, 4 
tie Trade of the e P their "OR micbanie and then ſmooth them with theſe tools; but, though this 


Arts, and Religion. requires great labour, they work cheap. 
f : | | "The Mi indanayans are frequently afflicted with a Kind 
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Il 


P H E city of Mindanao, which. is the chief town in 


the iſland, is ſituated in about the fixth degree of 
north latitude, on the banks of a ſmall river about two 
miles from the ſea. It is about a mile in length, but is 
narrow, though it has ſome houſes on the oppoſite ſhore. 
This city is not well ſituated for commerce, for there is a 


bar at the mouth of the river, which at a ſpring-tide has 


not above ten or eleven feet water; ſo that large ir 


cannot eaſily come up to the city. 


The houſes of Mindanao are built on poſts between 
Fourteen and twenty feet above ground, and have but one 
floor, which is divided into ſeveral rooms; and to theſe 
they aſcend by means of a ladder, Their building in this 
manner is extremely neceſſary, becauſe their towns being 


 Gituated in the plains by the ſides of rivers, wou Id ther- 


of 3 or dry ſcurf, which ſpreads all over the body, 
and produces an intolerable itching ; for which reaſon 64 
are perpetually ſcratching themſelves. However, they do 
not ſeem to be under any great ſear of catching this loath- 
ſome difeaſe, and never refrain from each others company 
on that account. Their other diſtempers are the fever, 
ſmall-pox, and flux; the latter of which occaſions great 
pains in the bowels. 

. The Malayans are of the Mabometan religion, and the 
inhabitan s of the inland country are pagans. 
The people of Mindanao, like other Mihometans,; allow 
ſeveral wives and concubines, - and the ſultan has about 
thirty, with whom he chiefly ſpends his time; but 
| married women here are not ſo cloſely confined as in 606 

places where the doctrines of Mahomet prevail, "bat ate 
1 ſuffered 
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an Account 
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prince, is very pour, for the Hilaſoons who inhabit 


the mountains poſſeſs all the gold mines, and the country 


«7 


affords little elſe for the uſe of ſtrange! 1 excep ept ſago, rice, 
2 o come 


tobacco, and bees-wax ; and the la s from the 


1 


woods and mountains. However, the poverty 'of the 


prince ſeems more ſowing to his tyranny and oppreſſon, 
than to the want of the materials of commerce; for this 
puts a ſtop to all induſtry, and neceſſarily occaſions the 


neglect of trade: for if the prince knows that any of his 


ſubjects have money, he immediately borrows it, and ſel⸗ 


25 4 8 1 
When this prince goes abroad, he is carried on a couch 


or open palanquin on four men's ſhoulders, and is attended 


by eight or ten of hib guards. When lie takes his pleaſure 
upon the water, he is accompanied by his women Ia the 
middle of the barge is an apartment capable of hölding 
fifty or ſixty people: this is erected with ſplit bamboos, 
about four feet high, with ſmall windows on the ſides, 
and the roof is neatly covered with palmeto leaves. This 
apartment conſiſts of three rooms, one for the prince him- 
ſelf, the floor and ſides of which are matted, and it is alſo 
furniſhed with a carpet and pillows for him to ſleep on. 
The next room, which is for his women, is furniſhed 
much in the ſame manner; and the third is for the ſer- 
vants, who wait upon them with betel and tobacco, for 
they are always chewing the one 'or ſmoking the other. 


the veſſel, ' SEA | 
The prince has one prime miniſter, to whom he com- 
mits both his civil and military affaits; and both the na- 
tives and foreigners apply to him for permiſſion to trade. 
As this perſon is alſo general of the ſultan's forces, the 
ſinging women who perform before him make his great 
actions in the field the ſubject of their ſongs, 
The ſultan of Mindanao is frequently at war with the 


mountaineers, and ſeldom with any other people. The 


weapons uſed by his ſoldiers are a lance, a ſword, and a 


kind of ſhort dagger. They ſeldom come to a general 
engagement, for the armies are no ſooner advanced within 
a ſmall diſtance of each other, than they begin to throw 
up intrenchments and redoubts. Thus they paſs two or 


three months, ſending out ſmall patties and ſkirmiſhing 


every day. 


e 
Of the ſmall Iſlands fituated between Mindanao and Manila. 


EFORE we give a particular account of Manila, the 
largeſt and moſt valuable of all the Philippine iſlands, 


we ſhall deſcribe the ſituation of the moſt conſiderable of 
the ſmaller iſlands : for as the cuſtoms and manners of the 


inhabitants have been already mentioned, they need -not 


be here repeated. 


Thirty leagues to the ſouthward of Mindanao is the 
Ile of Xolo, or Jolo, which is governed by a prince of its 
own. All the ſhips of Borneo touch here, and this may be 
conſidered as the mart of all the Mooriſh kingdoms of the 
eaſt, It abounds in rice, and is the only iſland of all the 
pines that has elephants, which here multiply very 
alt, becauſe the inbabitants, it is ſaid, never take them. 
| 9 | | Fn 
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3 


is about one hundred leagues in circumference. t takes 
its name from the blacks, "its principal inhabſtagts., = 
Panay lies tö the weſtward of N 


and is governed by an alcade. The north-eaſt 
forms the tape called Spirito Santo. 
Maſbate lies to the weſtward of Samar, and alſo to'the 


47 4 


' ſouth of Manila, in twelve _ north latitude; an@is 
e yi 53 


about thirty leagues in compa 1 930 


degrees latitude, and is ſeventy leagues in compaſs. 
of Luban, which is rendered famous by its volcano. 
We ſhall how proceed to Manila or Luconia, which is 


* o 


portance, deſerves a very particular deſcription,” n 


-Of Luconia or MA. 

Its Situation, Extent, Rivers, and Lakes. It is fubjeft 10 
Earthquakes. 
and City of Manila; 


M by er the lateſt of all the Phitipplhe 


| ſometimes reſembled to a bended arm. It is one hundred 


and ſixty Spaniſh leagues in length; but is of very une- 


qual breadth; it being in ſome places twenty, in ſome 
thirty, and in others forty leagues over. AE) 

This iſland abounds both in rivers and lakes, the prin- 
cipal of which is the lake of Bahia, which is near the city, 
of Manila, and, is about ninety miles in compaſs; it is 
long and narrow, and has great plenty of fiſh: but it is 


cattle which approach the banks, - Near this great lake is 
a ſmall one upon a mountain, which the natives being 
unable to fathom, imagine it has no bottom; but it has 
only ſome ill-taſted fiſh. 185 | : 

This iſland is extremely ſubject to earthquakes; theſe 
in 1627 levelled one of the mountains, and in 1625 


leſs than three thouſand perſons periſhed in the ruins ; 


and the following year there was another earthquake nor 


much leſs dreadful. 


Ce | Manila 
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Mindoro lies to the weſtward of Maſbate; in thirteen 


ſituated to the ſouth, and being a place of the utmoſt im- 


Its Climate, and a Deſcription of the Bay 


1 iſlands, extends from thirteen degrees, thirty mi- 
| nutes; to nineteen degtees north latitude, and has been 


infeſted with crocodiles, - that deyour both the men and 
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And to the northward of this laft iſland is the [mall ile 


27 a 
third part of the city of Manila was overthrown, and bo | 
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the 
upon it is ſaid to be the beſt in the world. 1 produces all 
the fruits. of the, Warm climates, and has an excellent 
breed of horſes,, ſuppoſed to be firſt carried thither from 
Spain. It is well ſituated both for the Indian and the 
Chineſe trade, and the bay and port of Manila, which is 
on its weſtern fide, is perhaps the moſt remarkable on the 
whole globe, the bay being a circular baſon near ten 


leagues in diameter, and great part of it entirely land- 


locked. On the eaft fide of this bay ſtands the city of 


Manila. The port, peculiar to the city, is called Ca- 
bite, and lies near two leagues to the ſouthward ; and in | 


this port all the ſhips employe 
u het ho hs 815 
© The city of Manila, the capital of the iſland, is in a 
healthy ſituation ; it is well Wate red, and is in the neigh- 
bourhood of a very fruitful and plentiful country; but as 
the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade to Acapulco, 


d in the Acapulco trade are 


it lies under ſome diſadvantages, from' the difficulty there 


is in getting to ſea to the eaſtward ; for the paſlage is 
among iſlands and through channels, where the Spaniards, 
by reaſon of their unfkilfulneſs in marine affairs, waſte 
much time, and are often in great danger. 
This city, which is large and populous, ſtands at the 
ſoot of a ridge of high hills fronting the harbour. The 
| houſes are ſpacious, ſtrong, and covered with tiles; and 
the ſtreets large and regular, with a market place in the 
midft, and it has ſeveral handſome churches and convents, 
the principal of which are a cathedtal, which is large, but 
not much adorned on the inſide. The college of Jeſuits 
is à great bui ding, adorned with arches and fpacious 
dormitories.. Adjoining to it is the college of St. Joſeph, 
which has forty collegians, who ſtudy humanity, philo- 
ſophy, and divinity. The collegians are cloathed in 
purple, and have red cloth gowns, and the graduates, by 
way of diſtinction, wear ſomething like a collar of the 
There are alfo in Manila ſeveral churches, chapels, 
convents, and hoſpitals that are endowed : in the convent 
of the church of Miſericordia, dedicated to St. Elizabeth, 
are received the orphan daughters of Spaniards and Muſ- 
tees, who are born of Spaniſh and Indian parents : theſe 
have a portion of three or four hundred pieces of eight 
paid for them, and if they chuſe to be nuns, they have a 
ſuitable annual allowance. The inſide of their churches 
and. chapels are extremely rich ; that of St. Auſtin's in 
particular has fifteen altars richly gilt, but moſt of the 
public ſtructures are built of wood, on account of the 
frequent earthquakes in theſe iflands. 


A 
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F the f 
wm  ſubjedt to Spain. 
HE Spaniards have a captain- general, who keeps his 
court in the city of Manila: This is one of the 
moſt profitable poſts under the king of Spain, and moſt of 
the grandees would be ambitious of obtaining it, were 
not this iſland at ſo great a diſtance from Europe. This 
officer has under him twenty-two alcades, or governors of 
towns and provinces, two of whom reſide in the city of 
Manila: one having the government of the Europeans, and 
the other that of the Aſiatics. There is alſo a tribunal of 
three or four judges, in which the captain-general pre- 
ſides, though he has no voice; for when their opinions 
are equal, he appoints ſome doctor of laws to give the 
caſting-vote. Both theſe judges and the ſolicitor for the 
crown have their places for life, and cannot be turned out 
by the viceroy ; but all military employments are in his. 
gift, and he appoints the governors of provinces : he has 
Fkewiſe the nomination of the captains of the galeons 
which ſail every year to Spain, which poſt is ſaid to be 
worth fifty thouſand crowns a year. The viceroy uſually | 
keeps a garriſon of about eight hundred ſoldiers in the 
city, and has three or four thouſand more under his com- 
mand in other parts of the country. The pay of each man 
is two pieccs of cjght and fifty pounds of rice a month, 


and the ſaid ſum is ſaid to be paid by every ſingle virgin 
| who is upwards of twenty-four and under | 


age. „„ | | ee] 
; : 1 As the inhabitants are a mixture of people conſiſting of 
Government of Manila, and the Number of the People | Spaniards, Chineſe, Indians, &c. their complexions are 


1 


account of his conduct, 
him. : 
As to 


conſtantly refides at Manila a titular biſhop, or coad 
who aflifts in the firſt vacant church; There is alſo 3 


other duties and taxes to the crown of Spain, they are 
ſaid to pay no leſs than ten thouſand pieces of eight per 
annum only for the liberty of gaming a few days at the 
beginning of every new year. Their uſual game is called 
matua, which is no more than even or odd; a ſmall heap 
of money. being laid down, a perſon gueſſes whether the 
number of pieces in the heap be even or odd. If he 
gueſſes right, he wins the heap ; if not, he pays as much 
as he would have won. The Spaniards do not permit any | 
of the Chinefe to remain in the houſe of a Chriſtian in the 
night-time, nor after it is dark to have any light or fice in 
their own, | | on p SE Os 
There are ſuppoſed to be in all theſe iſlands about two 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls ſubje& to the king of 
Spain, and yet it is computed that theſe do not amount 
to the twelfth part of the people who inhabit the Philip- 
pines. Every mafter of a family under the government of 
the Spaniards pays an annual duty of ten rials, and-every 
ſingle man above eighteen and under ſixty, pay's five rials; 


7 


þ 


fifty years of 


as different, conſiſting of white, tawny, and black. There 

are computed to be «oa three thouſand ſouls within the 

walls of the 8 and as many more in the Chineſe ſuburb. 
There are beſides other large ſuburbs, that conſiſt of ſeve- - 
ral Indian nations, who live near the river in houſes built 
on wooden pillars; and beyond the ſuburbs, on both ſides 
the river, gardens, farms, and country houſes, extend a 
great way up into the country, and afford an agreeable 
proſpect. The inhabitants of the mountains live under 
the ſhelter of great trees, or in ſmall huts made of their 
branches; and when they have eaten up the fruit, and the 
roots proper for nouriſhment that are to be found near 
them, they remove to another place. Oat] 


SECT. XL 


Of the Trade of Manila, and the Manner 55 which the Ships of 
that and ſail to Acapulco. That Iſland taken by the Engliſh. 


ANILA, from its excellent port placed in a manner 

between the rich kingdoms of the Eaſt and Welt, 
was once confidered as the beſt ſituation for trade in the 
known world, eſpecially when the Molucca- iſlands were 


under the ſame government ; for the Spaniards had my 
| - 


| 


— 
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1 
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de beſt -ſhare of che Eaſt as well as the Weſt Indies, 
Hither diamonds and other precious ones were brought 
from Golconda 3 filver, from New Spain and Peru; nut- 
and cloves, from the Moluceasz cinnamon, from 
Bengal; camphire, from Borneo; benjamin and ivory 
2 two or three ſhips came every « r from Japan, 
freighted with ſilver, amber, ſilks, cabinets, and other 
an-ware, in exchange for hides, wax, and the fruits of 


the countr 


ehe trade carried on from M anila to China, and dif- 


ferent parts of India, is/principally for ſuch, commodities 


ag are intended to ſupply. the kingdoms of Mexico and 


” 


manufactures, - particularly ſilk ſtockings, of which, it is 
ſaid, fifty thouſand pair are uſually ſhipped in each cargo; 


peru. Theſe are {pices, all forts of Chineſe ſilks and 
* 


reat quantities of Indian ſtuffs, as chints and calicoes, - 


with gold-ſmith's work, and other articles, chicfly made 
at the city of Manila. 85 OO 5 


All che inhabitants of Manila do not enjoy the benefit 
of trading to Acapulco. The ſhips employed in this com- 


merce are found by the king of Spain, who pays the of- 
kcers and crew, and the tonage is divided into a certain 


number of bales, all of the ſame ſize. Theſe are diſtri- 


buted among the convents at Manila, but principally to 
the jeſuits, as a donation to enable them to ſupport their 
miſſions for the propagation of the catholic fajth. Thus 


the convents have a right to embark ſuch a quantity of 


oods on board the Mani a ſhip as amount to the tonage of 
their bales; or if they do not chooſe to. be immediately 


| concerned in trade, they may ſell this privilege to others; 


and when the merchant to whom they ſell their ſhare is 
unprovided with a ſtock, it is not uncommon for the 


convents to lend him conſiderable ſums of money on bot- 


tomry. | | $ 8 155 By kts 
The trade is limited by the royal edits to a certain 
value, which the annual cargo ought not to exceed, This 
limitation is ſaid to be fix hundred thouſand dollars ; but 
it does not fall much ſhort of three millions of dollars. 

As the greateſt ſhare of the treaſure returned from 
Acapulco is again diſperſed into different parts of India, 
and as all European nations have generally eſteemed it 
good policy to keep their American ſettlements in an im- 
mediate dependance on their mother country, without 


permitting them to carry on directly any gainful trade 


with other powers; many remonſtrances have been preſent- 
ed to the court of Spain againſt this Indian trade allowed 
to the kingdom of Mexico. It has been urged, that the 
blk manufactures of Valencia, and other parts of Spain, 
are by this means greatly. prejudiced, and the linens carried 
from Cadiz much injured. in their ſale ; fince the Chineſe 
ſilks coming almoſt directly to Acapulco can be afforded 
conſiderably cheaper there than any European manufac- 


tures of equal goodneſs, and the cotton from the coaſt of 


Coromandel ſupply the place of the .European linens. So 


that the Manila trade renders both Mexico and Peru too 


little dependant upon Spain for a ſupply of their neceſſaries, 
and exhauſts thoſe countries of a conſiderable quantity of 
lilver, the greateſt part of which, were this trade pro- 
hibited, would center in Spain, either in payment for 
Spaniſh commodities, or in gains to the Spaniſh mer- 
chants: whereas, now the only advantage received from 
It 18, the enriching the jeſuits, and a few particular per- 
ſons at the other extremity of the world. Theſe argu- 
ments ſo far. influenced Don Joſeph Patintho, who was 
formerly prime miniſter, and an enemy to the jeſuits, that 
about the year 1725 he reſolved to aboliſn this trade, and 
to permit no Indian commodities to be introduced into any 
of the Spaniſh ports in the Weſt Indies, except ſuch as 
were brought thither by the regiſter ſhips from Europe. 
ut the-powerful intrigues of the jeſuits prevented this re- 
gulation from taking place. | 
The trade between Manila and Acapulco is generally 
carried on in one, or at moſt two annual ſhips. Theſe ſail 
from Manila in about July, and arrive at Acapulco in De- 
cember, January, or February following; and having there 
diſpoſed of their effects, return for Manila in March, and 
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Cambogia; chins- ware ſilks, from China; and for- 


; and two veſſels annually ſail to Acapulco, 
in New Spain, loaded with the riches of the Eaſt, and 
| returned, As they do at preſent, chiefly freighted with | 
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uſually arrive there in June. Thus a whole year is nearly 


taken up in the voyage. For this reaſon, though one ſhip 


is only freighted at a time, yet another is always ready 
| when that arrives, Hence there are always three or four 


ſtout ſhips, that.in caſe of any accident the trade may not 


be ſuſpended. The largeſt is deſcribed as little leſs. than 
one of our firſt-rate men of war, and ſometimes has twelve 
| hundred men on board; and though their other ſhips are 


far inferior in bulk, yet they are ſtout large veſſels, of the 
burthen of twelve hundred tons and upwards, and gene- 


rally carry fifty guns, and have on board from three hun- 
dred and fifty to fix hundred hands, paſſengers included. 


For theſe and many other obſervations in relation to 
Manila, and the important branch of trade carried on be- 
tween that city and Acapulco, we are indebted to com- 
modore Anſon's Voyage; from which we ſhall, for the 
ſatisfaction of the curious, give a Tircumftantial detail of 


the navigation from thence to Acapulco. The ſhip hav- 
ing received her cargo on board, and being fitted for the 
ſea, generally weighs from the mole of Cabite about the 


middle of July, when the weſterly, monſoon ſets in. Its 
ſailing through the channel, called the Boccadero to the 


eaſtward, is ſo troubleſome a navigation, that it is ſome- 


times the end of Auguſt before they complete it. When 
they have cleared this paſſage, and are diſentangled from 
the iſlands, they ſteer to the north-eaſt till they arrive in 
the latitude of thirty degrees, or upwards, where they ex- 
pect to meet with weſterly winds, before which they 


ſtretch away for California; and never let go her anchor 


till ſhe arrives on that coaſt, This voyage ſeldom takes 
up leſs time. than ſix months, and the Kio dein deep] 

laden with merchandize, and crowded with people, it a, | 
appear ſurpriſing how they can be ſupplied with a ſtock of 
freſh water for ſo long a voyage; and this being done 


by a method extremely ſingular, it deſerves to be parti- 


cularly mentioned. 


Their water is preſerved on board, not in caſks, but 


in earthen-jars, that almoſt reſemble the large oil-jars we 
often ſee in Europe. When the Manila ſhip firſt puts to 
ſea, ſhe has on board a much greater quantity of water 
than can be ſtowed between decks, and the jars which 
contain it are hung all about the ſhrouds and ſtays, ſo as 


to exhibit at a diſtance a very odd appearance, Though 


theſe jars are much more manageable than caſks, and are 


liable to no leakage, unleſs they are broken; yet a ſix, or 


even a three months ſtore of water, could never, by any 
management, be ſtowed in a ſhip ſo loaded; and therefore, 


without ſome other ſupply, this navigation could not be 


performed : but this ſupply ſeems at firſt fight ſo extremely 
precarious, that it is amazing ſuch numbers ſhould run 
the hazard of periſhing by the moſt dreadful of all deaths. 


In ſhort, their only method of obtaining a freſh ſupply of 


water is by the rains they meet with between the lati- 


tudes of thirty and forty degrees north, and which they 


are always prepared to catch; for they take with them a 


great number of mats, which, whenever the rain deſcends, 


they range llopjngly againſt the gunwale, from one end 


of the ſhip to the other, their lower edges reſting on a 


large ſplit bamboo; whence all the water that falls on 


the mats drains into the bamboos, which conveys it into 


the jars. However accidental this method of furniſhing 


themſelves with water may appear, it hath been never 


known to fail; and it is common for them, when their 
voyage is a little longer than uſual, to fill all their jars 
ſeveral times over, 7 | | 


In 1743 commodore Anſon took near this iſland a large 
Acapulco ſhip, in which was one million three hundred 


and thirteen thouſand. eight hundred and forty-three pieces 
of eight, and thirty-five thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- 
two ounces of virgin filver, beſides ſome cochineal and 
other commodities, which he brought to England in 
1744 | 


upon the moſt idle pretences, joined with France to put 
a ſtop to the amazing ſucceſſion of victories, with which 
Providence had bleſſed our arms, it was reſolved to attack 
Manila. Vice-admiral Corniſh and general Draper were 
directed to go upon this expedition: the troops alotted fer 
the enterprize were only the ſeventy-ninth regiment, and 
a company. of royal artillery ; but the gentlemen of Ma- 
draſs furniſhed them with thirty of their artillery, ſix 

| | hundred 


Towards the concluſion of the laſt war, when Spain, 
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' hupdred of their ſeapoys, a company of caffrees, another i who' made "faſtihes* and gabions, opened-bitterſes! ur 
| of tapazes, and another of pioneers, with tiyb compänies continued their bombardment day and night," 12179 1 
% of Frejichmen who'had'inlifled in their ſervice, and ſome | Mean white" the dab een heb ho triike to apa, | 
Wa: hundred of unarmed Laſcars; to which rear-admiral' Cor- | gize for ſome bafbarities committed "by: the ſayapes wk | 
| niſh added: à fine battalion. of five hundred and fifty ſea- had mürdered fome ſtraggling ſeamen;” and 0 delire thy | 
men, nd two hundred and ſeventy marines; the whole | his WOES who had'been taken in the bay, might "4 
force for the land operations amounting to two thouſand | ſent aſhore. This requeſt was granted, and Hieutenary 
' three hundred men; who, with the neceſſary ftores, em- I with 3 


Y — 


Fry was ordered to conduct him iitto the towy 
barked on board his majeſty's ſquadron, and two India | ing of truce : but as that gerftleman' was advancing win 
Ihips ethployed:as ape IM r, a large party of the garriſon, intermixed with Indians, | 
On the 23d of September, 1762, they anchored in | making 4 fally, the batbatians, without" reſpeQins his 
Manila-bay, and the next day, having in vain. ſummoned | etaracter, inhumanly murdered him, mangling 45 


A 


in x moſt ſhocking manner; and alſo mortally woundeg 2 


the city to ſurrender, a part of the troops landed in the 
near a church and village called Malata, about 


evenin 
two x; to the fouth of Manila; while the i an + 
up a briſk fire to protect their flanks, ang diſpe! 
enemy, conſiſting of both horſe and foot, that began to 
aſſembie, in order to oppoſe their deſcent. This had the 
deſired effect, for they retired, and left a clear coaſt; but 
a violent furf which aroſe daſhed many of the boats to 


| gentleman who endeayoured to ſave him: when it bein 


erſe the 


evident that the Indians alone were guilty of this bon 
piece of barbarity, out ſoldiers ſhewed them no mercy 
| whole ſquadron was in danger, and alt” communiczton 


with it was cut off; while the violence of the ſtorm forced 
the South-Sea-Caſtle ſtore- ſhip, from her anchors, and 


At length the weather grew ſo tempeſtucus, that te 


drove her aſhore; but even in this ſituation ſhe was of 


Pieces, and damaged the arms and ammunition. The 
Engl, however, having formed on the beach, marched 
and took poſſeſſion of Malata, while the Spaniards of the 
city of Manila were employed in burning part of the 
„ O R  | 
On the twenty-fifth they ſeized the fort of Polveriſta, 
which the Spaniards had abandoned; and the ſame day 
colonel Monſon, with two hundred men, took pofleffion, 
of the church of Hermita, about nine hundred yards from 
the city, and the prieſt's houfe was made the head- 
quarters. They foon found that the monſoon had broke 
upon them, the rains that fell deluged the country, and 
made it impoffible to encamp. This poſt was therefore 
of the utmoſt conſequence, both from its ſtrength and the 
great ſhelter it afforded, and therefore to ſecure it major 
More marched up with the ſeventy-ninth regiment. Then 


| great uſe, by enfalading the whole ſea-beach to the ſouth. / 
ward, and keeping in awe a large body of Indians, wo 
menaced the Polyeriſta and the Engliſh magazines at thy 
Malata. The deluge of rain and the roaring of the wind 
continuing, the enemy ſeemed to truſt entirely to the | 
elements; while the archbiſhop, who acted as governor, . 
gave out that an angel of the Lord was gone forth to de. 
' ftroy their enemies, like the hoſt of Senngeherib. 
But the weather no fooner became moderate, than, by 
the ſkill-and management of major Barker and the officer, 
under him, a frefh battery ſilenced twelve pieces of cannon 
on the baſtion of St. Diego: yet ſoon after one thouſand 
of the Indians attacked the cantonment of the ſeamen, | 
'Fhis was performed on the fourth of October, three houm 
before day, when their approach was favoured by a multi. 
proceeding ſtil] nearer to the city, the) advanced, under tude of thick buſhes that grew upon the fide of a rivulet, 
cover of the houſes, to the church of St. Jago, which is | which they paſfed* in the night; and, by keeping cloſe, 
ſituated near the fea, and within three hundred yards of | eluded the vigilance of the patroles, Colonel Monſon ui 
the city: Rn od YL F TOs, Acsaptain Fletcher, with the picquets, were ſent to the 
Mean while the furf continuing dangerous, and the | aſfiſtance of the ſeamen, who: bravely kept their poſts, and 
rains increaſing, the landing of the artillery and ſtores was | were ſatisfied with repulſing them till day-break; though | 
attended with great hazard, and the remaining troops | the Indians, armed with bows, arrows, and lances, dl. 
were put on ſhore with ſome loſs; but the courage and | vanced to the very muzzles of their pieces, and died 
activity of the ſeamen furmounted all obſtacles. The next | gnawtng of the bayonets ; but it no ſooner grew light, 
day the Spaniards, who had before endeavoured in vain to |-than a freſh picquet of the ſeventy- ninth regiment appex- | 
i diilodge them, took poſſeſſion of a church about two hun- inte they fled with the loſs of three hundred men. 
_ . | dred yards to the right of St. Jago, and began a cannonade | | Scarce were theſe Indians diſperſed, when another body 
—4 with two field-pieces upon the right flank of the poſt; of them, with part of the Spaniſh garriſon, attacked the } 
but a party being ſent againſt them, they were ſoon driven | church which the Engliſh had before taken from the Spa- 
back into the town, with fuch precipitation, that they | Niards, and forcing the ſeapoys from their poſt in it, took 
left one of the field-pieces upon theglacis, and colonel Mon- Poſſeſſion of the top, from whence they killed and wounded 
ſon had orders to keep poſſeſſion of this ſecond church; ſeveral of our people, who were entirely expoſed to all 
for as they had neither a ſufficient number of men, nor | their weapons : yet the European ſoldiers, with great 
dry ground to make regular approaches, they were forced, | firmneſs and patience, maintained their poſt behind that 
by their critical ſituation, into theſe raſh meaſures. ſtructure; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of ſome fiell- 
From the top of this laſt poſt they had a perfect view of | as | 


of | pieces, diſlodged the enemy. 
the enemy's works, and found that the front they were 


| This was the enemy's laft effort: all their Indians; ex- 
obliged to attack was defended by the baſtions of St. Diego | cept eighteen hundred, diſcouraged by their loſſes, return- 
\ and St. Andrew, with orillons and retired flanks, a ra- 


ed home: and the fire of our batteries, which had been z 
velin, which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch, covered- | little interrupted by theſe attacks, was renewed with greater 
„ and glacis. The baſtions, which were in excellent 


wa ſpirit than erer. A conſiderable: breach being made, on 
1 were lined with a great number of fine brafs can- | the ſixth of October, at four o'clock in the morning, the 
non; but their ravelin was not armed, the covered-way 


troops, to give the leſs ſuſpicion, filed off in ſmall parties, 
was out of repair, the glacis was low, and the ditch nct | and aſſembled at St. Jago's church. At day-break the | 
carried round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego; | walls being cleared by the cannon, ſixty volunteers, under 
which determined them to attack it, and a ſmall part of | lieutenant Ruſſel, ſupported by a body of grenadiers, at 
the ſeventy-ninth regiment, under the brave captain 


the ſignal of a general diſcharge of the artillery and mor- | 
Fletcher, had the courage to approach the walls and ſound | tars, with the greateft intrepidity, ruſhed on to the al- | 
the ditch, which they found to be about thirty yards 


fault, under the cover of a thick ſmoke, that blew direct 

broad, and the depth of the water only five feet: while | upon the town : they were cloſely followed by the eng- 

the Spaniards, firing from their baſtion, killed or wounded | neers, the pioneers, and others to clear and enlarge the 

three of theſe bold adventurous men. breach, and make lodgments in cafe the enemy ſhould be 
The great extent of this populous city rendering it im- 


too e ee Then advanced colonel Monſon 
+ "poſſible for the beſiegers to inveſt it, two ſides were con- and major More, at the head of two grand diviſions of the 
ſtantly open to the Spaniards, who made ufe of this ad- 


ſeventy-ninth, the battalion of ſeamen followed next, ful- 
vantage by introducing fupplies of men and proviſions, | tained by the other two divifions of the ſeventy-ninth, 
and the garriſon of eight hundred men was augmented | and the company's troops clofed the rear. They all mount- 
by ten thouſand Indians, a fierce and barbarous people : 


ed the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidity ; up® 
but no difficulty could check the ardour of the troops, 


7 
- 


which the Spaniards in the baſtion diſperſed fo ſudden 


* AA 1 * 


4 to raiſe a ſpicĩon that they depended on their mines. 
They. met with. lite reſiſtance, except from the guard- 
| Dal over, the Royal-gate; where one hundred Spuniards 

2nd Indians, boldly refuſing to ſurrender, were put to the 

ſword; | and from the lofty houſes that ſurround the 
Fraud Iquare: Three hundred men were drowned. in at- 
tempting to eſcape over the river: mean while the goyer- 
nor and principal officers retired: to the citadel, where they 


were glad to ſurrender at diſcretion, and were admitted 
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religion, liberties, and trade: on the other han; the Spa- 
niards conſented to pay four millions of dollars, and 16 

deliver up the port of Cavite and the citadel, with all the 

iſlands: and forts dependent on Manila, to his majeſty ; 

with all the military ſtores and magazines, for the preſer- 
vation of the town and their effects. The Engliſh alſo 
took ſeveral large ſhips, and among the reſt the Santiflimo 
Trinidad, bound for Acapulco, 


U 


But before chis agreeable news had reached England; 


165 


the peace was concluded, by which it was agreed, that 


'oners of war dn their parole of honour z while all the 
F taken were diſmiſſed in fafery; - The 
people and their effects were taken under his majeſty's 
protection; and they were freely allowed eo: enjoy" their 
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to Spain; 


an „ rp made of the Philippine iſlands ſhould be 
reſtore | :; 
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is Situation, ' Extent, Climate, Plants, and Animals. | 


Ao the ſouth of Mjndanas, lies the iſland oſ Celebes; 
I or Macaſſar, Which is called the key of the Spice 
Illands. It extends from one degree thirty minutes north 
latitude to five degrees thirty minutes ſouth, and is ſituate 
to the eaſt of the great iſland of Borneo: From the ſouth- 
weſt point to the north-eaſt is about five hundred miles in 
length, and in the broadeſt part it is near two hundred 
miles over, On the ſouth part of the iſland ig a bay ſeven 
or eight leagues wide, that runs forty or fifty leagues into 
the country; and on the eaſt fide of the iſland are ſeyeral 
bays and harbours, and _ ſmall iſlands; and ſhoals;. 
The country is there low, flat, and watered by many 
ſmall rivulets; but towards the north the land riſes in 
bis d n N 
The air is hot and moiſt, for the country lying under 
the line is ſubject to great rains. The time of the northern 
monſoons is the moſt healthful ſeaſon; but if theſe fail to 
blow the accuſtomed time, which very ſeldom happens, 
great numbers of people are ſwept away by ſickneſs. In 
the country are mines of gold, copper, and tin; but it does 
not appear that any great uſe is made of them. The gold 
they have is chiefly found in the ſands of the rivers, and 
at the bottoms of the hills, where it is waſhed down by 
the torrents. fo S 819 ret LEES er Lot | 
Their woods conſiſt of the trees uſually found within the 
tropics, They haye particularly ebony, calamback, and 
ſanders, with ſeveral ſorts of wood proper for dying: The 
bamboos are remarkably. large, ſome being four or five 


fathoms long, and about two feet in diameter: theſe they | 


make uſe of in building their houſes and boats. 
Their fruits and flowers reſemble thoſe of the Philip- 


pines; but the former are ſaid to have a more delicious | 


flavour than the fruits of other countries expoſed to floods. 
The plains are here covered with the cotton ſhrub which 
bears a red flower, and when that falls leaves a head 
about the ſize of a walnut, from whence the cotton is 
drawn; and that which grows in this iſland is eſteemed 
the fineſt in all India; 2 | 
They have pepper and ſugar of their own growth, and 
alſo great plenty of betel and areca; but neither nut- 
megs, mace, nor cloves: though they formerly imported 
ſuch quantities from the Spice Iflands, that they had not 
only ſufficient for their own uſe, but ſold great quantities 
of thoſe ſpices to foreigners. l 
Their rice is ſaid to be better than in other parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, and from its goodneſs alone the natives are 
thought to be of a ſtronger conſtitution than thoſe of the 
continent, This iſland produces great quantities of opium, 
which is much admired by the natives, who make it up in 
little pills, which they often diſſolve in water, and ſprinkle 


while the effect continues. 


their tobacco with it. Thoſe who are uſed to this flow 
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liquor, but it inſenſibly preys upon their ſpirits an 
ſhortens their lives. When they enter into battle they 
put about the quantity of two pins heads of it into 4 pips 
of tobacco; and they have no ſooner ſmoked this pipe, 
than they become almoſt inſenſible of wounds or danger 
The natives are famous for compounding poiſons from 
the venomous drugs and herbs produted in the country. 
In theſe fatal mixtures they dip the point of their daggers, 
and the darts they blow through their hollow trinks : 
and though theſe have been poiſoned twenty years the fatal 
venom ſtill continues, and the leaſt wound proves mortal 
and ſo ſuddenly does the poiſoti ſeize the vitals, that a 
criminal being by way of experiment wounded in. the toe 
by one of theſe little pointed darts he died, though two 
European ſurgeons, who ſtood by, cut off the part as 
ſoon as it was woünded. 1 f 5 
Some of theſe poiſonous plants ſo nearly reſemble that 
which produces opium, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other; yet jt is obſerved, that the cattle 
have ſuch ſagacity that they ſeldom touch a noxious herb, 
and if they happen to tread near one, will haſtily fly from 


-it, as if they knew better. than man the danger of ap- 


proaching ſuch fatal plants; . i, . 
Few countries in the world afford larger or better cattle 
than the iſland of Celebes; but there are ſuch numbers of 


large monkies, and baboons; that they are dangerous to 


— a pleaſing dream, and intoxicated as if with * . > 


* 


travellers, and a man ought to be well armed in order to 


defend him̃ſelf againſt them: Some of them have no tail, 
but others have very long ones. Some walk on fours; 
and others are faid to walk upright like men, and never 
to uſe their fore feet but as 4 The white are as big 
as an Engliſh maſtiff, and much more dangerous than the 
ſtraw coloured, and the black; but their principal ſpight 
is ſaid to be at women; for if they meet with one alone, 


they will call their companions together, and, if not pre- 


vented, ſtrangle her and pull her into a thouſand pieces. 
They are ſaid to be maſters of the foreſt, and by keeping 
in bodies are too hard for any of the wild beaſts; but they 


are much afraid of the ſerpents, who are of a monſtrous 


ſize, and continually make war upon them: it is even 
ſaid they will purſue them to the very tops of the trees, 


and devour them. In ſome of theſe monkeys is found 


the bezoar ſtone, which is eſteemed much better, and is 
conſequently dearer than thoſe found in goats. EY, 
They have abundance of ſmall horſes for riding, but 


- uſe no other ſaddle, than a painted cloth without any ſtir- 


rups; and a cord with a wooden bit ſerves them for a bri- 
dle. Theſe horſes have very bad hoofs, and are never 


ſhod, nor are they ever put to drawing, for that is ſolely 


performed by oxen and butfaloes. 


There is but one conſiderable river in the illand, and 
that is much infeſted by crocodiles. 
D d SECT. 
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= hugdred of their ſeapoys, a company of caffrees,” another 
of tapazes, and another of pioneers, with twb'companies' 


orf Preiiehimer who bad infifled in their ſervice; and Tome | 


three hundred men; who, with the neceffary ſtores, em- 
barked on board bis majeſty's ſquadron, and two India 
ſhips employed as tranſports, = | {FP W 0 | : 1 5 
On the 23d of September, 1762, they anchored in 


hundred of unarmed Eaſcars; to which 'rear-admiral Cor- | g 
niſh added à fine battalion. of five hundred and fifty ſea- 
men, and two hundred and ſeventy marines; the whole | 


force for the land operations amounting to two thouſand | ſent 


the city to ſurrender, a part of the troops landed in the 


evenin 
two willed to the fouth of Manila; while the fri 
up a briſk fire to protect their flanks, and diſperſe” the 
enemy, conſiſting of both horfe and foot, that began to 
aſſemble, in order to oppoſe their deſcent. This had the 
deſired effect, for they retired, and left a clear coaſt; but 
a violent furf which aroſe daſhed many of the boats to 
[ages and damaged the arms and ammunition. The 


near a church and village called Malata, about 
tes kept 


— 


neliſh, however, having formed on the beach, marched 


and took poſſeſſion of Malata, while the Spaniards of the 
city of Manila were employed in burning part of the 
On the twenty-fifth they ſeized the fort of Polveriſta, 
which the Spaniards had abandoned; and the ſame day 
colonel Monſon, with two hundred men, took pofleffion 
of the church of Hermita, about nine hundred yards from 


1 


the city, and the prieſt's houfe was made the head- : 


quarters. They foon found that the monſoon had broke 
upon them, the rains that fell deluged the country, and 
made it impoſſible to encamp. This poſt was therefore 
of the utmoſt conſequence, both from its ſtrength and the 
| Prom ſhelter it afforded, and therefore to ſecure it major 

ore marched up with the ſeventy-ninth regiment. Then 


_ proceeding ſtil] nearer to the city, the advanced, nnder- 


cover of the houſes, to the church of St. Jago, which is 
fituated near the fea, and within three hundred yards of 
YR Ro Bog Boe afar 
Mean while the furf continuing dangerous, and the 
rains increaſing, the landing of the artillery and ſtores was 
attended with great hazard, and the remaining troops 
were put on ſhore with ſome loſs; but the courage and 
activity of the ſeamen ſurmounted all obſtacles. The next 
day the Spaniards, who had before endeavoured in vain to 
diilodge them, took poſſeſſion of a church about two hun- 
dred yards to the right of St. Jago, and began a cannonade 
with two field-pieces upon the right flank of the poſt; 
but a party being ſent againſt them, they were ſoon driven 
back into the town, with fuch precipitation, that they 
left one of the field-pieces upon theglacis, and colonel] Mon- 
| ſon had orders to keep poſſeſſion of this ſecond church; 
for as they had neither a ſufficient number of men, nor 
dry ground to make regular approaches, they were forced, 
by their critical ſituation, into theſe raſh meaſures, 
From the top of this laſt poſt they had a perfect view of 
the enemy's works, and found that the front they were 
obliged to attack was defended by the baſtions of St. Diego 
and St. Andrew, with orillons and retired flanks, a ra- 


velin, which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch, covered-- 


way, and glacis. The baſtions, which were in excellent 
7 1 were lined with a great number of fine brafs can- 
. non; but their ravelin was not armed, the covered-way 
was out of repair, the glacis was low, and the ditch net 
carried round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego; 
which determined them to attack it, and a ſmall part of 
the ſeventy-ninth regiment, under the brave captain 
Fletcher, had the courage to approach the walls and ſound 
the ditch, which they found to be about thirty yards 
broad, and the depth of the water only five feet: while 
the Spaniards, firing from their baſtion, killed or wounde 
three of theſe bold adventurous men. 
The great extent of this populous city rendering it im- 
poſſible for the befiegers to inveſt it, two ſides were con- 
* ſtantly open to the Spaniards, who made ufe of this ad- 
vantage by introducing fupplies of men and proviſions, 
and the garriſon of eight hundred men was augmented 
by ten thouſand Indians, a fierce and barbarous people: 
but no difficulty could check the ardour of the troops, 
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bim, a large 


Manila-bay, and the next day, having in vain ſummoned eharacter, inhumanly murdered him, mangling his 


evident that the Indians alone were 
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who/ made "faſcthey* dv” gabions} opened batten xy 
eee 


continded their bombardment day and night,“ 


Mean While the governor ſetit a 4 bo 
f yt 


e e e e eee the "ſavages wh; | 
had mürdered fome ſttaggling feamen;' and to'defire Ne 
his EW who had been taken in the bay; might 8 
alhore. This requeſt was granted; and Heuten, 
Fry was ordered to conduct Hir into the towp wil 
flag of truce: but as that gentleman was *dvancing wi 
e party of the garriſon, intermixed with Indian, 


making à ally, the batbatians, without reſpeQing 1; 
in x moſt ſhocking manner; and alſo mortally Bug [1 
gentleman who endeayoured to ſave him: when it bein 
t th re guilty of this hog 
piece of barbarity, our ſoldiers ſhewed them no mercy, 

At length the weather grew ſo tempeſtucus, that the | 
whole ſquadron was in danger, and alt communication | 
with it was cut off; while the violence of the ſtorm forced 
the South-Sea-Caſtle ſtore- ſhip, from her anchors, and 
drove her aſhore; but even in this ſituation ſhe was of 
great uſe, by enfalading the whole ſea-beach to the ſouth. 
ward, and keeping in awe a large body of Indians, who 


4 


menaced the Polyeriſta and the Engliſh magazines at the 


Malata. The deluge of ain and the foaring of the wing 


continuing, the enemy "ſeemed to truſt entirely to the 
elements; while the archbiſhop, who acted as governor, 
ave out that an angel of the Lord was gone forth to & | 
ſtroy their enemies, like the hoſt of Senngcherib, © 
But the weather no fooner became W than, by 
the ſkill and management of major Barker and the officers | 
under him, a freth battery ſilenced twelve pieces of cannon 
on the baſtion of St. Diego: yet ſoon after one thouſand | 
of the Indians attacked the cantonment of the ſeamen, 
'Fhis was performed on the fourth of October, three hours 
before day, when their approach was favoured by a multi- 
tude of thick buſhes that grew upon the ſide of a rivulet, 
which they paſſed im the night; and, by keeping cloſe, 


| cluded the vigilance of the patroles. Colonel Monſon and 


captain Fletcher, with the picquets, were ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, who: bravely kept their poſts; and 
were ſatisfied with repulſing them till day-break; though 
the Indians, armed with bows, arrows, and lances, ad. 
vanced to the very muzzles of their pieces, and died 
gnawing of the bayonets ; but it no ſooner grew light, 
than a freſh picquet of the'ſeventy-ninth regiment appear- - 
8 they fled with the loſs of three hundred men. 
carce were theſe Indians diſperſed, when another bod 
of them, with part of the Spaniſh garriſon, attacked the 
church which the Engliſh had before taken from the Spa- 
niards, and forcing the ſeapoys from their poſt in it, took 
poſſeſſion of the top, from whence they killed and wounded - 
ſeveral of our people, who were entirely expoſed to al! 


WW 


their weapons: yet the European ſoldiers, with great 


firmneſs. and patience, maintained their poſt behind that 
ſtructure; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of ſome fieli- 
pieces, diſlodged: the enemy. 8 V 
This was the enemy's laſt effort: all their Indians, ex- 
cept eighteen hundred, diſcouraged by their loſſes, return- 
ed home: and the fire of our batteries, which had been 2 
little interrupted by theſe attacks, was renewed with greater 
ſpirit than ever. A conſiderable breach being made, on 
the ſixth of October, at four o'clock in the morning, the 


troops, to give the leſs ſuſpicion, filed off in ſmall parties, 
and aſſembled at St. Jago's church. At day-break the 
walls being cleared by the cannon, ſixty volunteers, under | 


lieutenant Ruſſel, ſupported by a body of grenadiers, at 
the ſignal of a general difcharge of the artillery and mor- 
tars, with the greateſt intrepidity, ruſhed on to the a- 
fault, under the cover of a thick ſmoke, that blew directy 
upon the town: they were cloſely followed by the engi- 
neers, the pioneers, and others to clear and enlarge the 
breach, and make lodgments in cafe the enemy ſhould 

too I NY. Then advanced colonet Monſon 
and major More, at the head of two grand diviſions of the 
ſeventy-ninth, the battalion of ſeamen followed next, ſuſ- 
tained by the other two diviſions of the ſeventy-ninth, 
and the company's troops clofed'the rear. They all mount- 
ed the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidity ; upon 
whicl' the Spaniards in the baſtion diſperſed fo luden 
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-4: and from the | | 
| ou ſquare: Three hundred men were drowned in at- 
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i lite a ſuſpicion that they depended on their mines. religion, liberties, and trade: on the other hänaz the Spa- 

as 0 Wan 4 * Be” | ogy? | ; 
met with- little reſiſtance, except. from the guard- | niards conſented to pay four millions of dollars, and 16 

tez where one hundred Sputiiards| deliver up the port of Cavite and 


10 


e Citadel, with all the 


uſing to ſurrender; were put to the iſlands: and forts dependent on Manila, to his majeſty ; 
y ' houſes that | furround the with all the military ſtores and magazines, for the preſer- 
vation of the town and their effects. The Engliſh alſo 


tempting to eſcape over the river: mean while the goyer-| took ſeveral large ſhips, and among the reſt the Santiflimo 


ar and principal officers retited'to the citadel, where they 
2 40 to ſurrender at diſcretion, arid were admitted 


people and their effects were taken under his majeſty's 


Trinidad, bound for Acapulco. 


But | before this agreeable news had reached England; 
by which it was agreed; that 


to Spain; 


indians who were taken were diſmiſſed in fafery; - The any 3 made of the Philippine iſlands ſhould be 
reſtore | | | 
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Ho the ſouth of Mindanao, lies the iſland, of, Celebes; 
or Macaſſar, Which is called the key of the Spice 
Hands, | It extends, from one degree thirty minutes north 
| latitude to five degrees thirty minutes ſouth, and is ſituate : 


to the eaſt of the great iſland of Borneo: From the ſouth- 


weſt point to the north-eaſt is about five hundred miles in 
length, and in the broadeft part it is near two hundred 
miles over. On the ſouth part of the iſland ig a bay ſeven 
or eight leagues wide, that runs forty or fifty leagues into 
the country; and on the eaſt fide of the iſland are ſeveral 
bays and harbours, and man | 
The country is there low, flat, and watered by many 
2 rivulets; but towards the north the land riſes in 
The air is hot and moiſt, for the country lying under 
the line is ſubject to great rains, The time of the northern 
monſoons is the moſt healthful ſeaſon; but if theſe fail to 
blow the accuſtomed time, which very ſeldom happens, 
great numbers of people are ſwept away by ſickneſs. In 
the country are mines of gold, copper, and tin; but it does 
not appear that any great uſe is made of them. The gold 
they have is chiefly found in the ſands of the rivers, and 
at the bottoms of the hills, where it is waſhed down by 
the torrent. 1 1 ibn br gore Lf e bs 
Their woods conſiſt of the trees uſually found within the 
| tropics, They haye particularly ebony, calamback, and 
ſanders, with ſeveral ſorts of wood proper for dying: The 
bamboos are remarkably. large, ſome being four or five 
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fathoms long, and about two feet in diameter: theſe they | 


make uſe of in building their houſes and boats. 
Their fruits and flowers reſemble thoſe of the Philip- 


pines; but the former are ſaid to have a more delicious | 


flavour than the fruits of other countries expoſed to floods. 
The plains are here covered with the cotton ſhrub which 
bears a red flower, and when that falls leaves a head 
about the ſize of a walnut, from whence the cotton is 
drawn; and that which grows in this iſland is eſteemed 
the fineſt in all India; n | . 
They have pepper and ſugar of their own growth, and 
alſo great plenty of betel and areca; but neither nut- 
megs, mace, nor cloves: though they formerly imported 
. Tuch quantities from the Spice Iſlands, that they had not 
only ſufficient for their own uſe, but ſold great quantities 
of thoſe ſpices to foreigners. ES 
Their rice is ſaid to be better than in other parts of the 
Ealt Indies, and from its goodneſs alone the natives are 
thought to be of a ſtronger. conſtitution than thoſe of the 
continent, This iſland produces great quantities of opium, 
which is much admired by the natives, who make it up in 


ſmall iſlands, and ſhoals- 
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poiſon can never leave it off; they ate lulled ay it Werk 
nro 
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mh pills, which they often diſſolve in water, and ſprinkle 
Meir tobacco with it. Thoſe who are uſed to this flow 
9. Lf 
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to a pleaſing dream, and iritoXicated as if with * 2 


liquor, but it inſenſibly preys upon their ſpirits an 
ſhortens their lives. When they enter into battle they 
put about the quantity of two pins heads of it into 4 pips 


of tobacco; and they have no ſooner ſmoked this pipe, 


than they become almoſt inſenſible of woünds or danger 
while the effect continues l Þ 

The natives are famous for compounding poiſons from 
the venomous drugs and herbs produced in the country. 
In theſe fatal mixtures they dip the point of their daggers, 
and the darts they blow through their hollow trunks: 


and though theſe have been poiſoned twenty years the fatal 


venom ſtill continues, and the leaſt wound proves mortal; 
and ſo ſuddenly does the  poiſoti ſeize the vitals, that a 


criminal being by way of experiment wounded in the toe 
i 


by one of theſe little pointed darts he died, though two 
uropean ſurgeons, who ſtood by, cut off the part as 
ſoon as it was woünded. 1 N oe 
Some of thefe poiſonous plants ſo nearly reſemble that 
which produces opium, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other; yet it is obſerved, that the cattle 
have ſuch. ſagacity that they ſeldom touch a noxious herb, 
and if they happen to-tread near one, will haſtily fly from 
it, as if they knew better than man the danger of ap- 
proaching ſuch fatal plant?! _ N 
Few countries in the world afford larger or better cattle 
than the iſland of Celebes; but there are ſuch numbers of 
large monkies, and baboons; that they are dangerous to 


travellers, and a man ought to be well armed in order to 


defend himſelf againſt them: Some of them have no tail, 
but others have very long ones. Some walk on fours; 
and others are ſaid to walk 1 ag like men, and never 


| to uſe their fore feet but as hands. The white are as big 


as an Engliſh maſtiff, and much more dangerous than the 
ſtraw coloured, and the black; but their principal ſpight 
is ſaid to be at women; for if they meet with one alone, 


they will call their companions together, and, if not pre- 


vented, ſtrangle her and pull her into a thouſand pieces. 
They are ſaid to be maſters of the foreſt, and by keeping 
in bodies are too hard for any of the wild beaſts; but they 


7 


are much afraid of the ſerpents, who are of a monſtrous 


ſize, and continually make war upon them: it is even 
ſaid they will purſue them to the very tops of the trees, 


and devour them. In ſome of theſe monkeys is found 


the bezoar ſtone, which is eſteemed much better, and is 
conſequently dearer than thoſe found in goats, 4 
They have abundance of ſmall horſes for riding, but 


- uſe no other ſaddle, than a painted cloth without any ſtira 


rups; and a cord with a wooden bit ſerves them for a bri- 
dle. Theſe horſes have very bad hoofs, and are never 


ſhod, nor are they ever put to drawing, for that is ſolely 
performed by oxen and buffaloes. 


There is but one conſiderable river in the iſland, and 
that is much infeſted by crocodiles. 
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traded to this iſland before it was entirely ſubdued : but 
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| Wi may probably prompt them to comin it mag acts of W. 

l | lence, in return for the treatment they habe received vii ö 

s + | | they cenairly. de dot ail deſerve this ehafäcker ? for. u 
LA oo dS ap 14 + +5. | Dateh themſelves. acknowledges that vabundance of 6, 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Genius, Manners and Cuſtoms of natives live under the protection of their forts, and being ö 
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Natives; the Education of their Children; their Food; and 
the manner in \which they fit at their Meals, e 


— 


FT HE inhabitants of this iſland are of a moderate ſta- 


4 ture, they are of a ſwarthy complexion ;, their | leaſtfinileror glapce at any: but their haſbangs is tb t 
cheeł · bones riſe very high, and their noſe is generally flat, a ſufficient reaſon for divoroe. The women dare got 
which is eſteemed a beauty, and nearly as much pains is admit of; a viſit, even from a brother, except it be in the 


taken to flatten them in their infancy, as to make the 
Chineſe ladies have ſmall feet. Their hair, which is 
black and ſhining, is tied up, and when they are dreſſed 
is covered with a turban; but at other times they wear 
a kind of hat-with ſmall brimw aaa 
The people in affluent circumſtances are cloathed in a 

* veſt that reaches down to the knees, and is often made of 
brocaded ſilk or fcarlet cloth with gold plate buttons; it 
has a ſtraight ſleeve like a waiſtcoat, and is buttoned at 
the wriſt, They wear likewiſe a rich ſaſh, the ends of 
which hang below the knees, and in it they wear their 
dagger, their knife and purſe. The claaths of the per 
people are made of cotton. None of them wear ſtockings 
or ſhoes, but the quality ſometimes put on a kind of ſlip- 


pers or fandals. They uſually dye their nails red, and 


their teeth either red or blacx. 11 | 
The women'have'ſhifts of fine muſlin that reach down 
fo their knees, the fleeves are as ſtraight as a waiſtcoat, 
and come no lower than the elbows, the neck is ſo nar- 
row and cloſe, that their breaſts are not ſeen; they alſo 
wear a kind of drawers or breeches made of ſilk or cotton, 
which fit cloſe upon them, and reach to the middle of the 
leg; and the ladies of quality have their breeches knees 
embroidered; for they are excellent workwomen, and 
make their cloaths themſelves, When they go abroad, 
they throw over their ſhoulders a looſe linen cloth, or a 
piece of ſtriped muſlin, which completely covers them. 
They have no other head-drefs but their hair tied up in a 
roll on the back part of the head, with ſome curls that 
fall gracefully on their necks. Their hair is perfumed and 
oiled, which adds to its natural blackneſs, and gives it a 
gloſs. The men alone wear jewels in their hair, for the 
women have no other ornaments than a gold chain about 
heir e ]ĩ? i“P— . 
Their bodies are ſtrong and robuſt, and being naturally 
induſtrious, they are ready to undergo any fatigue. They 
are addicted to arms, and being conſidered as the beſt fol- 
diers on that ſide of India, are hired into the ſervice of 
other princes and ſtates, in the ſame manner as the Swiſs 
are in Europe. They are even frequently employed by 
the Europeans, who have ſometimes ſuffered for uſing 
them with too much ſeverity, which is a treatment 'they | 
cannot bear, and accordingly never fail to revenge it. 
Theſe people have excellent memories, and are ſo handy 
and, quick of apprehenſion, chat they will imitate any 
thing they fee, and would probably become good profiei- 
ents in all the arts and ſciences had they good maſters to 
inſtruct them. They ſeem inſpired with juſt ideas of ho- 
nour and friendſhip, and there are inftances of many of 
them who have expoſed: their lives even in the defence of 
foreigners and Chriſtians, and of others who have gene- 
rouſly relieved and ſupported people in diſtreſs, with 
whom they have even ſhared their eſtates. Their love of 
liberty was alſo ſo ſtrong, that they could not bear the 
thoughts of being enſlaved by the Dutch; nor did they 
ſubmit to that nation till they had long ſtruggled in vain 
to preſerve their freedom, and after a long and expenſive 
war, in which almoſt the whole force of the Dutch in 
India was employed againſt them. They are indeed haſty 
and paſſionate; but this ſudden fury is ſoon over, and if 
they are in the wrong they will readily condemn their own 
heat and raſhneſss. | broke | 
. This is the account given of them by the Engliſh who 


| 


the Dutch repreſent them as naturally thieves, traitors, 
and murderers, and add, that it is not ſafe forany Chriſtian 
to venture, after its dark, without the walls of the 
Dutch forts, or to travel at any time far into the country. 
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| One who has made arms his profeſſion is ſo much a gentle- 
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| made free burgeſſes, carry on à conſiderable trade wirf 

n. TTC 
e ee the women» of Cclebes; they appear remarktb/ 
chaſte and reſerved, and it is their intereſt to be ſo; for the 


. 


preſence of the huſband, uhũ may lawfully: kill any man 
he finds alone with his wife, or on whom the has con. 
ferred any mark of her favour. The man, on the other 
hand, may keep as many wives and concubines as he 
pleaſes, and nothing is more ignominious than the want 
of children, and having but one wife. This love of wo. 
men, and deſire of children, is here univerſal, and the 
happineſs of a man is rated according to the number of 
bien n ahd ae, „ 1 
The women of faſhion are, however, allowed at cer. 
| tain feſtivals to go abroad, and fpend their time in public 
companyz in dancing an other-diverſſons; but the men 
do not mix with them: however, they have the pleifure 
of ſeeing and being ſeen, which 41 them impatiently 


wait for theſe happy times. 
They rub the limbs of their infants with oiÞ to render 
them nimble and active, and this is thought to be one 
reaſon, why a lame or crooked perſon is hardly ever ſeen ; 
among them?"''The male children of perfons of! rank, it 
is ſaid, are always taken from their. mothers” at ſix or 
ſeven years of age, and committed to the care of ſome 
diſtant relation, to prevent their being too much indulgei, 
and rendered effeminate by the mother's' fond careſſee, 
They are ſent to ſchool to their prieſts, who teach them to 
read, write, and caſt up accompts, and of whom they 
learn the precepts of the Koran! Their characters ver) 
nearly teſemble the Arabic, which is not ſtrange, if 
be true, as fome have aſſerted, that the anceſtors of many 
of them were Arabians; Every child is alſo bred up'to 
fome handicraft trade, and if they are of quality, they ae 
likewiſe taught ſeveral ſports, and martial exerciſes 

Children are generally matched by their parents in their 
infancy, and ſometimes ſoon after they are born. When 
the youth is ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, and bas 
gone through his exerciſes, he is allowed to walt on his 
miſtreſs, and ſoon after to marry her. The exerciſes taught 
to youth are learning to ride, to diſcharge a fuſee, to draw 
the bow, handle his ſcymeter and dagger, and to ſhoot 
the little darts already mentioned through a ſmooth trunk 
of ebony, or other wood. This dart is pointed with the 
tooth of a ſea-fiſh dipt in poiſon ; and with theſe they are 
ſaid to hit a ſmall mark at the diſtance of fourſcore yards. 
man, that he will ſeldom ſubmit afterwards to huſbandry, 
or any mean employment. 
They have games not unlike draughts and chefs ; but, 
as they are prohibited playing for money, they ſeldom quar- 
rel on theſe occaſions. They are fond of flying a paper 
kite, and even old men are pleaſed with it; and cock- 
fighting is one of their greateſt diverſions; ? 
The girls are taught to read and write, and inſtructed 
in all kinds of houſewifery,”” hey learn to ſpin; to few, | 
to embroider and make their own, and the men's cloaths} 
for there are neither taylors nor mantua-makers among 
them, nor are there any cooks, and therefore they ale 
taught to dreſs ſuch diſhes as are in uſe amongſt them. 
Their common food is rice, herbs, roots, fiſh, and 
fruit. They have likewiſe beef, kid, and poultry, which 
being boiled, and high ſeaſoned with ſpices, is cut in ſmall 
pieces and laid by their rice; but they eat very little flelt. 
They have only two meals a day, one at eight or ninem 
the morning, and'the other about ſun-ſet, which 15 their 
principal and heartieſt meal: the reſt of the day they 
chew betel and areca, or ſmoke tobacco, with a mixture 
of opium. Their uſual drink is water or ſherbet; the) 
alſo drink chocolate, tea, and coffee, the firſt of which 
they procure from the Spaniards of the Philippines. The) 
have likewiſe palm wine and arrack, 1 
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Their love of liberty, and averſion to their conquerors, |. 
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japan tables,, on which their proviſions are ſet 


hayo e F ſilver; copper, ot w 
5 er napkin are uſed, but they take up the rice with 
their hands, and making it up in Jumps, put it in their 
mouths. There are but few flaves in the country, the 
laws prohibiting their making, flayes of their brethren of 
the ſame! faith; and on this account they ar e more active 
and induſtrious than other Indians, from their being uſed 
bour, and to do their work themſelves, Their great 
however, never without a train of rates or 
hired ſervants when they appear in public; but many of 
them are only hired upon theſe occaſions, and may be had 
C ² A. nmr 
Their houſes are built with ebony, and other fine wood 
of various colours, and the inſide being rubbed every day, 
makes the wood look more beautiful than ãny wainſcöt. 
They are in other reſpects very neat, -and have their mats 
and carpets upon which they fit, duſted every morning, 
and beſides have veſſels to ſpit in when they chew their 


7 


to labour, 
men are, 


betel, or ſmoke tobacco. They have little furniture, be- 


ſides the neceſſary utenſils of their kitchens. The reſt of 
the houſhold goods conſiſt of carpets, couches, on which 
they ſleep 3 pillows and cuſhions, and the little tables on 
which they eat. At their viſits a carpet and cuſhion is al- 


ways brought for the ſtrangers to ſit upon ; as chairs are 


ſet in this part of the world; 
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Of their Buillingos with a Deſeription of thi City of Nac. 
fo Of the Government and Laws of the Country. Of” 


"their Marriages and Funerals.” 


Tr: E city of Macaſſar is ſeated on the banks of the 


Eaſt India company have a ſtrong fort, defended by a nu- 
merous artillery, and a garriſon of ſeven or eight hundred 
men. The ftreets are wide and neat; but not paved, and 
trees are planted on each ſide The palaces, moſques, 


and houſes of the great are of ſtone, but thoſe of the | 


meaner ſort are of wood of various colours, built on pil- 
lars, and the roofs covered with palm or cocoa leaves. 
Along the ſtreets are ſhops, and there are alſo large mar- 


| ket places, where a market is held twice in twenty-four 


hours, that is, in the morning before ſun-riſe, and an 
hour before ſun- ſet. There only women are ſeen, for a 
man would be laughed at on. being found among them. 
Young girls from all the villages crowd to theſe markets 
with fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and rice; for they only abſtain 
from pork, which is forbidden by-their religion. 

The number of inhabitants in this city and the neigh- 
bouring villages has been computed to amount to one 
hundred and fixty thouſand men able to bear arms, but 
there are not now half that number; for ſince the Dutch 
deprived them of their trade, many of the natives both 
of that city and the other towns and villages have for- 
ſaken their country. Ei 3 

The government was anciently monarchical; but that 
the crown might never deſcend to an infant, unable to go- 
vern or protect the people, it was inherited by the king's 
eldeſt brother, and all his children excluded. Though 
the king was an abſolute monarch, his prime miniſter 
diſpoſed of almoſt all places of truſt in the civil govern- 
ment, firſt giving a liſt of them to the king; but the 
officers of the houſhold, and of the revenue, were ap- 
pointed by the ſovereign, who took care to muſter his 
troops every month. His forces in time of peace had no- 
thing allowed them but their cloaths, arms, and ammus 
nition; but if they were drawn into actual fervice, they 


0 
2 


vere ſubſiſted at the king's expence, and it is ſaid, that in 
| cubines, perſons of quality generally keep them in an 


ome of the former wars he brought twelve thouſand horſe, 
and fourſcore thouſand foot into the field. Theſe infan- 
iy, as hath been already obſerved, are eſteemed the beſt 
in this part of the world; but their horſes are not only 
imall, but have no ſaddles, or other accoutrements pro- 
per for that purpoſe: As for their artillery, the great 
guns are of a large bore, but their powder is ſo weak, 
hat they ſeldom do much execution. Their armies are 
divided into regiments and battalions, and theſe again 


ood; No ſpoons, knives; | 


great river above mentioned; and here the Dutch t | 
ever takes a murderer, adulterer, or robber in the fact, 


| are not here indulged in the la 
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into companies of two hundred men each, ic three (f. 


 Acaheir meals they fit graſs-legged en, the, floor, and | 


| ficers; equiyalent o our Captain, lieutenant, an enſign. 4 
The princes of this iſland formerly divided ſome of their 
lands among the great lords, as is the. practice in ſeveral 
of the neighbouring countries; and all the inhabitants of 
ſuch a_ lordſhip were, in a männer, the vaſlals' of the 


— 


lord, who, himſelf held theſe lands of the prince, by 
certain rents and ſervices, and was particularly bound to 
attend the. king in bis wars with a. certain number of 
ſoldiers at his own expence. Theſe lords never appear at 
court, or in any public place, without being attended by 
four-ſcore or a hundred of their vaſſals and tenants. Thefs 
were conſidered as the principal nobility of the ifland, and 
accordingly took place immediately after the royal family. 
There were beſides two inferior orders of nobility, who 
held their eſtates by nearly the ſame tenure, but had 
ſmaller diſtricts, or perhaps no more than a particular vil- 
lage under their command, 52 | | 
But the laſt war of Macaſſar ended in the complete ruin 
of the prince of the country ; and the inland parts of the 
iſland are under the:dominion of three different princes, 
who, very happily for the Dutch, live in a conſtant bad 
intelligence with each other; and were it not for this they 
might at any time drive the Dutch out of the iſland; One 
of theſe princes is called the company's king, becauſe he 
lives in à good correſpondence with them, and promotes 
their intereſt as far as lies in his power. In return, they 


from time to time make him preſents of gold chains, co- 


ronets of gold, ſet with precious ſtones, and other things 
of value, in order to keep him ſteadily to his alliance, 
and prevent his coming to a good underſtanding with the 
other print 8 V 

Among the natives of this country à e no lawyers, at- 
torneys, or bailiffs; but, every one exhibiting his com- 
plaint in perſon, ſpeedy juſtice is executed, as in other 
Mahometan countries. In criminal matters, indeed, they 
are frequently allowed to do themſelves juſtice; and who- 


may execute him himſelf: but the highwaymen in this 
country hardly ever murder thoſe they rob, except in theit 
own defence. FV 

The daughters have no other portion upon their mar- 
riage, but the preſents made them before that ceremony 
is performed; this is done by a prieſt: after which, while 
all the gueſts are for three days rejoicing at the houſe of 
the wife's father, the new - married res A are ſhut up in 


| an apartment by themſelves; with only a ſervant to bring 


them what they want; and when that time is expired, 
the bridegroom and bride come out and receive the con- 
gratulations of their friends : after which the bridegroom 
conducts her to his own houſe, where ſhe immediately 
applies herſelf to the buſineſs of the family ; for the ladies 
zineſs practiſed in many 
other Eaſtern nations. 6: gl 
If the woman ſurvives her huſband, and has no children; 
ſhe retains only half of the preſents that were made her, 
and the other half goes to the father or mother of the huſ- 
band: but if ſhe has children ſhe keeps the whole, and 
diſpoſes of them as ſhe thinks fit; except ſhe marries again, 
and then ſhe has but a third part of the jewels, &c. 
When the parents die without diſpoſing of their effects, 
they are divided among the ſons; and if there are none, 
among the daughters. They never ſhare the inheritance 
-with their brothers, who are only obliged to maintain 
them *till they get huſbands. _. 1 
If a man is deſirous of being divorced, he need only 
acquaint the prieſt; and if there be the leaſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect the woman of levity, or even an unguarded conduct, 
it is never denied. The ſecular judge pronounces the di- 
vorce, and ſettles the conditions; after which they are 
both at liberty to marry again. 
As all the domeſtic uneaſineſs is occaſioned by their con- 


＋ 


apartment diſtinct from the houſe; for the ladies of Ma- 
caſſar have ſuch ſpirit, that there are inſtances of a wife's 
ſtabbing to the heart a beloved concubine in the arms of 
her huſband. 3 . | 

We ſhall treat of their purifications and the circumciſion 
of their children when we come to other Mahometan coun- 
tries. As to their funerals, the meaneſt perſons lay up 


| money to defray the expence of them, while they i 
wn ull 


4 
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prieſts, who have recourſe to prayers and exorcifms, and 


' write the names of God and Mahomet on little fetolls of 


diſſolution. 


- perfumed, and cloathed in à white robe, with a turban 
on his head; and placed in a chamber dung with white, | 


ſymptoms, than leaving the phyſician, they ſend for their 


attributing their diſeaſe to the practices of ſome wit ſpirit,” 


aper, and then hang them about the patient's neck: if 
Theſe 'haye no effect, they proceed to prepare him for” His 


A perſon is no ſooner dead than his corpſe is wathed, 
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full besleb. The get no fooner find fome dangeroil | which is conſtantly perfumed with incenſe) and dent 
all dee 855 nyf | 27 | gums. He is . on à palanquin, or couch, by be 


ves" to the grave, followed by the pr teſts, incenſe and 


perfumes being birnt all the way. Ihe corpſe is inter- 
red without à coffin, covered only with a plank; and the 
eutth thrown upon it. A tomb, adorned with flowers, ;, 
aſter wards erected fuĩtable to the quality of the deceaſed. 
and perfumes are burnt for forty days; after which a noble 
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Af gentral Hiftory of the Trade to the Spice Iſlands ; with'a 


concife: Vieiu of the firft Voyages of the Portugueſe, Spaniards, 
E 105. and Nun 2455 K aft bs ; aud of the Practices 
vy ꝛobich tbe Dutch excluded the Engh/h from that bene- 
eie Brands of mee. 


4 OR above two thouſand years Eurape has partaken 


of the ſpices of the Eaſt, though it is little more than 
two hundred years ſince we became acquainted with the 
Hlands where they grow. The Perſians, Arabians, and 
Egyptians. formerly brought them through the Red Sea, 
and from.thence down the Nile to the coaſt of Egypt; 
and thither the Carthagenians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the republic of Marſeilles, and afterwards the Venetians, 


the Genoeſe,. and Catalans reſorted to buy the ſpices and 


ks of India; which, at a moſt extravagant profit, they 
diſperſed over all Europe. | | 
The Mahometans of Arabia, and the neighbouring 
countries, improperly called Moors by the firſt diſcoverers 
of the Indies, in order to carry on this trade to the greateſt 
advantage, planted colonies on all the oriental iflands, 
and drove the native inhabitants from the coaſts up into the 
mountains, where they retained their former religion, 


their liberty, and cuſtoms; but lived in a perpetual ſtate 


of hoſtility with the unjuſt invaders, who had driven them 
from their ſpicy groves. Thus the aromatic ſweets of 
theſe iſlands were almoſt as fatal to the inhabitants, as the 
gold and filver of Mexico and Peru were long after to the 


unhappy natives of thofe regions of America; but the 


orientals better preſerved their native freedom. They 
ſtill continue to flay and plunder thoſe who fall into their 
power, and hence are denominated ſavage murderers and 
robbers ; while both the Chriſtians and Mahometans, on 
the other hand, ſeize every opportunity of deſtroying 
them, and of reducing all who fall into their hands to a 
ſtate of ſlavery ; and then call themſelves very honeſt men. 

At length ſeveral European republics having acquired 
immenſe wealth, by purchaſing the ſpices brought to 
Egypt, and ſelling them at prodigious profit, the Portu- 
gueſe, who had been ſixty years in making diſcoveries 
along the coaſt of Africa, in 1486, reached the Cape on 
its moſt ſouthern extremity ; and Bartholomew Diaz, who 
made the important diſcovery, gave it the name of Cabo 
Tormentoſo, or the Cape of Storms, from the tempeſtu- 
ous weather he found there: but when he returned to 
Portugal with the joyful news, king John II. flattering 
himſelf that his ſhips would ſoon find a way by ſea to the 
Indies, changed the name to Cabo de Buena Eſperanza, 
or the Cape of Good Hope: but it was not till the year 


1497, that Vaſco di Gama, doubling that Cape with three 


ſhips, traced out a way to the Eaſt Indies ; but before 


this time Columbus, in 1487, perſuaded that it was 


poſſible to diſcover the Indies by ſailing to the Weſt, 
made the daring and proſperous voyage by which he gave 
a new world to Europe. 


The Portugueſe, continuing their diſcoveries, ſettle 
factories in different countries of the Eaſt, not ſubject t 
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| the Moors; but met with conſtant oppoſitiofi from thot 
traders, who ſtill carried on the commerce of the Ea, 


And at length they diſcovered the Spice Iſlands, and taking 
advantage of the differences which ſubſiſted between the 
kings of Ternate and Tydore, who had long been at war 
with each other, they engaged thoſe princes to refer their 
differences to them; and the people being ready to grant 
every thing they propoſed, in hopes of their alliance, they 
found no Tiffculey in ſettling their factories and building 
forts. Theſe they ſoon erected in many parts of the Indies 
and every where treated the natives as their vaſſals. 
The Portugueſe having thus eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


e with the Spaniards to ſecure their pretenſions, 
ſſumed the lofty title of lords of the navigation, conqueſt, 
and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and India; and 
continued to erect forts and gities at convenient diſtancey 
along the African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian coaſts 
and particularly in the Spice Iſlands, - | 
By the abovementiond bull. pope Alexander VI. had 
unjuſtly granted to the Spaniſh crown the property and 
dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, or that 


ward of the iſlands of the Azores, leaving all the un- 
known countries to the eaſtward of this limitation, to the 


agreement of both nations, removed two hundred and fifty 
leagues more to the weſtward, it was imagined, that this 
regulation would have ſupprefſed all the ſeeds of future 
conteſts ; the Spaniards preſuming, that the Portugueſe 
would be prevented from meddling with their American 
colonies ;z and the Portugueſe ſuppoſing, that their Eaſt la- 
dian ſettlements, and particularly their ſpice iſlands, would 
be for ever ſecured from any attempts of the Spaniards. 
But it ſeems, as an ingenious author obſerves, that on 
this occaſion, the infallibility of the Holy Father had de- 
ferted him, and for want of being more converſant in 
geography, he had not foreſeen that the Spaniards, by 
| parting their diſcoveries to the Weſt, and the Portugueſe 
to the Eaſt, might at laſt meet, and be again embroiled, 


ſervice, having received ſome diſguſt, entered into the {er- 
vice of the king of Spain, and in x519 ſet ſail from the 
| port of Seville, with five ſhips and two hundred and po 
men, and having had the good fortune to diſcover thoſe 
 ſtreights, which have received their name from him, 
opened a paſſage into the South Sea; he at length-crolſed 
that extenſive ocean, and firſt diſcovered the Ladrones, 
and afterwards the Philippines, where venturing on ſhore 
in an hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the natives, 
he was lain. 60 NE; 3 

Magellan's original deſign of ſecuring ſome of the Spice 
Iſlands was defeated by his death ; for thoſe who were le 

in command contented themſelves with ranging throug 

them, and purchaſing ſpices of the native; after which 


—c 


a they returned home round the Cape of Good Hope, and 


theſe were the firſt ſhips that ſurrounded this terraqueo 


o globe, and by this means demonſtrated by an experiment 


obvious 


entertainment is prepared for thoſe who come to pay their 


the Eaſt Indies, and having the pope's bull, as well as n 


ſhould be diſcovered, an hundred leagues. to the welt | 


Portugueſe ; and this boundary being afterwards, by the- 


as it actually happened within a few years after. For 
Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the king of Portugal's. 
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obvious to the moſt unlettered mind, the reality of its long 
diſputed ſpherical form. But though Spain did not acquire 
the property of the Spice Iſlands, yet the diſcovery of the 
Philippines was thought too conſiderable to be neglected, 
as they were not only near the places that produced ſpices, 
but were well ſituated for a trade to China and the com- 
A communication was 
tnerefore ſoon eſtabliſhed between theſe iſlands and the 
Spaniſh colonies on the coaſt of Peru; whence the city of 
Manilla, which was built on the iſland of Luconia, ſoon 
became the mart of all Indian commodities,. which were 
bought up by the Spaniſh inhabitants, and annually ſent 


to Peru. 


The next European nation that viſited the Spice Iſlands 
was the Engliſh, under the command of Sir Francis Drake, 
who ſet fail from Plymouth. on the thirteenth of Decem- 


der 1577, with five ſhips, and one hundred and ſixty- four 


men, and paſſing through the Streights of Magellan, took 
many rich ſhips, and afterwards croſſing the South Sea 
arrived at the Molucca Iſlands on the fourteenth of No- 
vember 1579, and ſent a preſent to the king of Lernate; 
who was ſo pleaſed with his behaviour, and ſo exaſperated 
at the inſolent behaviour of the Portugueſe, who pre- 


' tended to debar his ſubjects from trading with any other 


nation, that he deſired the aſſiſtance and protection of the 
queen of England. The admiral had ſeveral conferences 


with this prince and the chief men of the country, by whom 
he was ſplendidly entertained ; and having purchaſed a 


conſiderable quantity of cloves, he ſet ſail for England, 
where he arrived on the third of November 1580. 

In 1587 Mr. Cavendiſh failed round the world, purſuing 
the courſe taken by admiral Drake, and touching at the 
Moluccas, found the natives ſtill deſirous of trading with 
the Engliſh ; he then failed to the Iſle of Java, and after- 
wards returned by the Cape of Good Hope to England. 


Spain and Portugal had been united in 1580 under one 


head ; and the Dutch, by the aſſiſtance of England, had 
freed themſelves from the rigour of the Spaniſh yoke and 
the terrors of the Inquiſition, The United Provinces afford- 
ing an aſylum to all who fled from the cruelty of the Spa- 
niards, a multitude of merchants reſorted thither, filled 
the country with money, and 1n the different branches of 


commerce they carried on, bred up numbers of mariners, 
whoſe experience and boldneſs enabled them to carry into 


execution almoſt. any fort of naval undertaking with ſuc- 
ceſs; and having firſt endeavoured in vain to diſcover the 


north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies, the city of Amſterdam, in 


1595, fitted out four ſhips for the Eaſt Indies, which the 


next year arrived at Bantam, in the Iſle of Java, where 
| they purchaſed ſpices, and returned with a rich cargo to 


Holland. | 

They made other ſucceſsful voyages without diſcovering 
the Spice Iſlands, though the Spaniards, enraged that a 
few merchants, the rebels of their ſtate, ſhould thus ſuc- 
celsfully rob them of a valuable branch of their commerce, 
fitted out ſtrong ſquadrons to chaſtiſe them; but the Dutch 
merchants conquered all oppoſition, ſunk, burned, and 
took their ſhips, and till returned loaded with ſpices. 


Among theſe adventurers admiral Van Nort ſailed through 


the Streights of Magellan, and had the glory of being the 
rſt Hollander who ſurrounded the globe. | 

At length, in 1599, James Van Neck failed with eight 
ſhips to Bantam, in the iſland of Java, where the Portu- 
pnele had been expelled on a quarrel between them and 
the natives. Here four ſhips took in their lading of pep- 
per, while the other four under Van Warwyk failed to the 
Moluccas; two of them took in their lading of cloves at 
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7 duct, ſays the author of The new Hiſtory of the Indies, 
* contributed in a great meaſure to the ſucceſs of their 
« deſigns, by wiping off the imputation of piracy, and 
gaining them the character of a humane and generous 
nation amongſt the Eaſtern princes; an advantage by ſo 
much the greater, as the Portugueſe were already of a 


| © long time hated for the weight and ſeverity of their 


ohe... e 

In the mean time a multitude of Dutch companies were 
formed, which, as they were rivals in intereſt, no harmony 
or good underſtanding ſubſiſted between them. Ships 
were fitted out by ſeveral ſocieties for the ſame ports, and 
their cargoes, conſiſting of aſſortments, glutted the mar- 
kets with the ſame commodities, and diſcouraged all the 
adventurers by the loſs on the ſales, or the ſtagnation of 
their capitals. The States General, taking into conſidera- 
tion the proper methods to put a ſtop to theſe evils which 
threatened the ruin of this favourite trade, called together 
at the Hague the directors of all the different companies, 
and obliged them to unite into one body corporate, grant- 
ing them particular privileges. Things being thus ſettled, 
the company advanced by rapid ſteps; numbers of the 
richeſt perſons in the ſtate added their ſtocks to its capital, 
which now amounted to fix millions ſix hundred thouſand 

 florins. 1 8 
The Dutch now enlarged their views, and with this 
treaſure, added to their united forces, fitted out ſtrong; 
fleets to the Eaſt Indies; and being an overmatch for the 


| Portugueſe, attacked their ſhips wherever they met them, 


and took one place after another, till they hardly left them 
a fort or factory in India. In 1605 Van Hagen, with 
twelve ſhips, defeated the Portugueſe, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the fort at Amboyna. A part of the fleet 


then failed to Tydore, and attacking a Portugueſe for- 


treſs in that iſland, the magazine of powder in the caſtle 
blew up, and deſtroying part of the wall, gave the Dutch an 
eaſier conqueſt than they expected. But the next year the 
Spaniards recovered theſe forts from the Dutch: but they 
ſoon got footing there again, as allies to the king of Ternate. 
In 1609 the Dutch arriving at Banda with a ſtrong fleet 
and forces on board, demanded leave of the oran cayas, 
or ſtates of the country, to build a fort in the ſmall iſle 
of Nero, to defend them from the inſults of the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards; but the Bandaneſe, alarmed at the propofal, 
and at the greatneſs of the fleet they ſaw on the coaſt, ap- 
prehended their liberties to be in danger, and abſolutely 
refuſed to comply with this demand: upon which the Dutch 
making a deſcent with a good body of troops, attacked 
and routed the Bandaneſe ; who finding themſelves too 
weak to withſtand the force of ſo powerful an enemy, had 
recourſe to artifice, and pretended to ſubmit to the building 
a fort; when the Dutch deſiring to treat with them on the 
excluſion of all other nations, the natives drew admiral 
Varheuf and ſeveral officers into a wood, where, having 
laid an ambuſcade, they were all ſlain. This treachery 
the Dutch revenged by making war on that people, which 
they continued till they were entirely ſubdued; though the 


natives, as the beſt expedient to preſerve their expiring 


liberties, implored the protection of the Engliſh, who had 
for ſeveral years traded to theſe iſlands. 
The Engliſh in their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh a trade 
in the Eaſt Indies were very unſucceſsful ; notwithſtand- 
ing which an Engliſh Eaſt India company was incorpo- 


rated by letters patent in 1600; but the Dutch, who had 


already gained a footing in the Spice Iſlands, forgetting the 
obligations they were under to the Engliſh, and puffed up 
with their extraordinary ſucceſs, had begun to monopolize 


e Amboyna and Ternate, and the other two ſailed to Banda, | the ſpice trade, and treated all the Engliſh who approach 
k Where having ſettled a factory, as the other ſhips did at | ed thoſe iſlands with acts of hoſtility and the groſſeſt abuſe 

Ternate, they freighted their ſhips with nutmegs and mace, | yet, in ſpight of all oppoſition, captain Keeling ſettled an 
e and returned to Holland in 1600. | Engliſh factory at Bantam, in the Iſle of Java, in 1609; 
: The Dutch in theſe expeditions behaved with a modeſty | and in 1616 the principal perſons of the iſlands of Pooloroon 


and moderation very different from the pride and inſolence | and Pooloway made a formal ſurrender of thoſe iſlands to 
vb:ch their own ſucceſs afterwards occaſioned. So great | Mr. Nathaniel Courthop, Mr. Thomas Spurway, and Mr. 
Vas their humanity to their priſoners, and with ſuch ho- | Sophon Cozocke, for the uſe of his majeſty James I. in 
wur did they behave in every thing that related to them, | conſideration of their being protected againſt the Dutch, 
that the Spaniſh governors at Malacca and in the Moluccas | and annually ſupplied by the Engliſh with rice, cloathing, 
bee them ample teſtimonies of their kindneſs and gene- and other neceſſaries. Upon this occaſion a writing was 


Tolity ; a character the more. undoubted, as proceeding | drawn up and ſigned by both parties. They alſo deliver- 
zan their rivals and their enemies. This good con- ed a nutmeg- tree, taken up with the roots, and the fruit 
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upon it, and a live goat by way of ſeiſin; and, at their 
deſire, the Engliſh colours were planted in the iſland of 
Pooloroon, and thirty-ſix guns were fired in honour of this 
The king and principal perſons of Wayre and Roſin- 
ging alſo ſurrendered thoſe — to England on the ſame 
conditions. VVV N 
Lantore, or Banda, alſo ſought the protection of the 
Engliſh; and on the twenty - fourth of November 1620, 
the chiefs of that iſland ſurrendered it up in form by a writ- 
ing, which they ſigned and delivered to Mr. Hayes, who 
took the command of an Engliſh fort erected there. 


Nothing could be more honourable with reſpect to the | 


Engliſh 3 nothing could convey a better title, than the 

ſurrender of theſe iſlands by the people who poſſeſſed them. 
The free conſent and voluntary ſurrender of the natives 
ſurely gives a claim to a country more noble, more juſt, 
and equitable than force can ever obtain, or conqueſt be- 
ſtow. But the Dutch, in time of peace, took our ſhips, 
beſieged our forts, and carried on an open war with the 
Engliſh in the Indies; while the ſtates of Holland, juſt 


redeemed from ſlavery by thoſe they now ſo ungenerouſly, | | 
| latitude to the ſeventh degree ſouth. They are named 


ſo ungratefully oppoſed, cajoled the puſillanimous mo- 
narch James the Firſt, who, to the diſgrace of England, 
then filled the Britiſh throne. „ HF 
While things were in this ſituation a treaty was ſigned 
by both nations in Europe, and ratified by the fovereigns 
of each, the miniſters on both ſides governing- the debates, 
and obliging each company to accept of ſuch terms as they 
thought fit. By this treaty it was agreed, That the Eng- 
_ »liſh company ſhould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and 
bear half the charge of maintaining the fort and garriſon 
there. That in the iſles of the Moluccas, Banda, and 
*. Amboyna, the trade ſhould be ſo regulated by common 
. «< conſent, that the Engliſh company ſhould enjoy a third 
* part of that trade, as well for the importing and felling 
« of in thoſe iſlands, as of the fruits and merchan- 
„ dize of the growth of thoſe iſlands, which ſhould be 
* exported thence ; and the Dutch company enjoy the 
© other two-thirds. And that as to the buying and ſhar- 


« ing the ſaid fruits and merchandizes, the principal-fac- | 
which are rendered dangerous by ſands and ſhelves ;: yet 


ſeveral of them have good roads. The ſoil of theſe iſlands 
is dry and ſpungy; fo that it immediately ſoaks up the rain, 
and is always covered with graſs and ever-yerdant ſhrubs. 
The air is unwholſome, and occaſions dropſies, for which 
the natives formerly uſed wine made in the Philippine 

iſlands, mixed with ginger and cloves, and the Dutch the 
juice of lemons, 
ſummer and winter, nor any certain ſeaſon for rains. 


* tors of the two nations ſhould buy them at the current 
*« price, and divide them by lot, to each their reſpective 
% ſhare; and for that end it ſhould be lawful for either 
« party to have acceſs to, and abide in, the forts and ma- 
« gazines of the other; and that the forts, as well on the 
© one part as the other, ſhould remain in the hands of 
4 thoſe who were at preſent in the poſſeſſion of them.“ 
But no ſooner was this treaty, ſo favourable to the 
Dutch, known to the Indies, than, contrary to the ex- 
preſs words of the treaty, they invaded the iſlands of 
Lantore and Pooloroon, which were in the poſſeſſion. of 
the Engliſh, maſſacred the principal natives, demoliſhed 
the forts and faQories of the Engliſh, murdered ſome of 
their ſervants, and made the reſt priſoners; uſing them in 
a more infolent and barbarous manner than would have 
been practiſed by a declared enemy. 

It is not eaſy to account for the ſtrange regulation by 
which the Engliſh company were obliged to accept of a 
third part of the ſpice trade, when the Banda iſlands were 
their property : but when it was conſented to, and ratified 
by the ſupreme powers of both nations, the Dutch might 
furely have permitted the Engliſh to enjoy this one-third in 
quiet, and to have retained the iſlands. in their poſſeſſion. 

In purſuance of the above treaty, the Engliſh company 
ſettled factories at the Moluccas, at Amboyna, and Banda, 
for carrying on the trade in the ſtipulated proportion ; 
ee that the Dutch had made ſo advantageous a 
bargain for themſelves, that they for the future ſhould re- 
ceive no moleſtation from them. But ſcarcely were they 
fixed in their ſettlements, when the Dutch traders, in the 
year 1622, formed a ſham plot, charging the Engliſh and 
Japaneſe with a conſpiracy to ſurprze their principal fort 
at Amboyna, and barbarouſly tortured them to make them 
ſign a falſe confeſſion of their intending to attack them. 
They even, contrary to the law of nations, put ſeveral of 
the Engliſh and Japaneſe to death, as if they had been 
their ſubjects taken in rebellion, and then expelled thoſe 
who ſurvived their cruelties.—But the ſtory is too dreadful 


cluded us and a 
of commerce. 
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— However, it is neceſſary 


innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that theſe py 


ings were atteſted, upon oath, in the court of admiraty, | 


by the Engliſh factors who were ſuffered to eſcape to 


The Dutch immediately after ſcized upon all the Eng. 
liſh factories in the Spice Iſlands, and have ever ſince ex. 
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SECT. Il 


of the Situation and Produce of the Moluccas or Spice and; 


in general. The Perſons and Dreſs of the Natives. 


T HE . are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands ſituated 


between New Guinea, which lies to the eaſt, and 
Celebes to the weſt, extending from one hundred and 


twenty- one to one hundred and thirty degrees of eaſt longi- 


tude from London, 'and from the fifth degree of north 


Moluccas from the word Moloc, which in the language of 
thoſe countries ſignifies head, they being ſituated as it were 
at the head or entrance of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 
and are denominated Spice Iſlands from their abounding 
in ſpices, particularly nutmegs and cloves, which grow in 
no other countries in the known world. IP 

This ſmall part of the globe produces ſuch plenty of 
theſe fragrant ſpices that great quantities of cloves drop 
ungathered from the trees, and are ſuffered to rot on the 
ground; and millions of nutmegs are often deſtroyed on 


the ſpot by the Dutch, who have monopolized theſe com. 


modities, to prevent the markets being overſtocked, which 
would infallibly lower the price of them. Sir William 
Temple, in his Obſervations on the Netherlands, fays, he 
was informed by an Eaſt India ſeaman, that he ſaw three 
heaps of nutmegs burat at one time, each of which would 
fill a ſmall church. | 15 

The Molucca iſlands are ſeparated by narrow ftreights, 


There is no difference here between 


In the Moluccas are neither corn, rice, nor hardly any 
butchers meat, but goats fleſh. They eat chiefly ſago, the 
pith of a tree made into cakes, inſtead of bread : here ate 
alſo almonds, oranges, lemons, and other fruit. 

The natives have large eyes and long hair on their ehe- 
brows, which they paint : they are of a yellowifh brown 
complexion, but the women are fairer than the men, and 
tolerably;'/ handſome. They generally wear their hair 
falling looſe on their ſhoulders, . and anoint it with ſweet: 


ſcented oil; bur ſometimes they tie it up neatly with flowers 
and feathers. They are fond of bracelets, ear-rings wit 


bobs, and wear necklaces of diamonds or rubies, without 


any diſtinction of quality; and moſt of their cloaths aft 


of 111k. FOLD 
The general language uſed by the natives of theſe 
iſlands is the Malayan, and their religions the Mahome: 
tan and Pagan. They puniſh robbery with great ſeverity; 
but eaſily forgive adultery, from the maxim that propag 
tion cannot be too much encouraged. They extract a f. 
quor from the ſago- tree, called tuas, which, when new, 
is ſweet and very fattening; and when boiled has the 
of wine. They draw another from bamboos and coco 
trees. 
Here are faid to be ſerpents above thirty feet long, but 
not venomous, Some authors ſay, that after eating a cel 


tain herb they aſcend the trees on the banks of the {ea d 
rivers, from whence they vomit it into the water; ® 
the fiſh eagerly devouriog it, are ſoon ſo intoxicated, that 
they fwim on the ſurface, and become an eaſy prey © 


for repetition ; the writer of this work is ftruck with hor- 


theſe ſerpents, 


> to obſerve, that theſe unhappy 
victims of the cruelty of the Dutch died proſeſſing the; 


L other nations from that valuable branch 
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«ccodiles ate here more dangerous by land than by 
| wes chets are here alſo two forts of ſea · crabs, one of 
which is poiſonous, but the other feeds on herbs, and is 


Hf 


Of the principal Moluctas, or Spice Nands, includit g ur- 
nate, Tydore; Machian, Motyr, Bachiau, and Ambeyna ; 
with a particular Deſcription of the Clove-Tree, 


HE iſland of Ternate is the chief, though not the 
1 largeſt of the Molucca iſlands: it abounds with all 
ſorts of proviſions, and whatever is neceſſary to render life 


ealy and agreeable. The inhabitants are a middle-ſized | 


ople, and in general have a much better opinion of the 
Europeans than any of their neighbours. Moſt of them 
| ire Mahometans, or pagans ; however, a great number of 
them are become Chriſtians, and the king himſelf is of that 
religion, They make a kind of .palm-wine, which is ex- 
| ceeding ſtrong ; and, as a ſmall quantity of it will intoxi- 
cate a man, it is highly eſteemed by the natives. 

There is here a kind of birds that are the moſt beauti- 
ful imaginable for their feathers, which are of all colours, 
are ſo finely diverſified, that it is impoſſible to conceive 
any. thing of the kind more charming. They are com- 
monly ſent to Batavia, where they are fold at a very high 
price, not only on account of their extraordinary beauty, 
but of their docility ; for they are taught to ſing finely, 
and to imitate the human voice. "i | 

This iſland is the moſt diſtant of all thoſe which be- 


Jong to the Dutch in the Eaſt, for which reaſon they con- | 
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ſtrong fort called Barnevelt, built with ſtone. The iſland 
abounds" in fagoe, fruit, and fiſh, and formerly produced 


ſider it as a kind of frontier ; it is therefore ſtrongly for- 


tified. The governor is a merchant, and, like other go- 
vernors; has a council. The king of Ternate is eſteemed 
the beſt ally the company has, and as his country, would 
abound with cloves, at the company's requeſt, he cauſes 


them to be grubbed up every year; for which they allow 


him an annual penſion of eighteen or twenty thouſand rix- 
dollars. He has concluded a perpetual alliance with the 
Dutch, by which he has obliged himſelf to affiſt them 


againſt all their enemies. On the other hand, the com- 


pany treat him with the utmoſt reſpect, and afford him 
whatever aſſiſtance he ſtands in need of. He Has a nume- 
rous life-guard, and a very ſtrong fort, in which there is 
a good garriſon maintained by the company. The kings 
of Tydore and Bachian are now his tributaries. g 
The Dutch India company diſpoſe of great quantities 


of cloth in this iſland, and alſo of ſuch goods as they re- 


ceive from Guinea; in return, they receive from thence 
- fortoiſe-ſhell and other - commodities ; and ſome years ago 
a gold mine was diſcovered there, richer than any in the 
Moluccas, and from thence the company have doubtleſs 
received great profit. . 

Tydore is upwards of thirty miles in circumference : 
the chief town is of the ſame name, and has a pretty good 
harbour, but a chain of rocks lies before it, and renders 
tne entrance very dangerous. The town is ſtrongly ſituated 
by nature ; but the Dutch have rendered it much ſtronger 
by act, having ſtrengthened it by modern fortifications. 

Machian is ſituated almoſt under the equator, but rather 
to the northward ; it riſes in the form of a ſapar-loaf, with 
us top reaching above the clouds, and was once a very 
tertile country. The Dutch have three forts here, ſeated 
on inacceſſible rocks. Here is ſaid to be a clove-tree, that 


Cifters from all others, and is much eſteemed on that ac- 


count, The fruit is not purchaſed for money, but is pre- 
ſenced by the governor in ſmall quantities to his friends, as 
_ a moſt acceptable preſent. 3 

Motyr nearly reſembles Machian in its form and height, 


ut is à ſmaller iſland. It is ſituated about half a degree 


to the northward of the line, and the Dutch have a fort 


it the north end. It formerly produced great quantities 


of cloves, 


Pachian lies a little to the ſouthward of the equinoxial, 
and is called Great Bachian to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall 
iland of the ſame name ſituated near it. It has a very 
890d harbour, the entrance of which is defended by a 


0 


great quantities of cloves. | . 
|  Amboyna is one of the largeſt of the Moſuccas, and is 


 fituated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the 


third and fourth degree of ſouth latitude,” and is one 


hundred and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia; 


It was conquered by the Portugueſe in 1519, who erected 
a fort upon it, with a view of not only bridling the inha- 
bitants, but of keeping a force there ſufficient to ſubdue 
all the adjacent iſlands. This fort was, however, taken from 
them by the Dutch in 1605; and in 1622 the Engliſh 
were deprived of their ſhare of it in a manner equally baſe 
and ſhocking to humanity. But of this we have already 
given ſome account in the firſt ſeftion of this chapter. 

Amboyna is the center of the rich commerce in cloves; 
and the more effectually to keep it there, the company have 


cauſed all the clove-trees in they adjacent iſlands to be 


grubbed up and deſtroyed, and ſometimes when the quan- 


tity produced at Amboyna in one ſeaſon is extraordinary © 


great, they even burn a part of that. 


The clove-tree reſembles the laure}, only the leaves be- | 


ing narrower, are more like thoſe of the almond and wil- 


low; the very wood and leaves taſte as ſtrong as the cloves 


themſelves. The trees bear a great quantity of branches 
and flowers, and each of the ouch bring forth a clove, 
which is at firſt white, then green, and at laſt red, and 
pretty hard. While they are green, they have the moſt 
fragrant and refreſhing ſcent imaginable. ==» 

Theſe cloves grow with little ſtaſks, and hang on the 
trees like cherries. When they gather them, inſtead of 
plucking them off one by one, ſome ſtrip them off the 
boughs with a rope, and others beat them down with long 
poles. They bear fruit when they are eight years old, 
and are ſaid to continue bearing for above an hundred 
years; they ripen from the latter end of Auguſt till the be- 
ginning of January ; and it is remarkable, that their heat 
is ſo great, that no vegetable, not even a weed, will grow 
under the tree. - A few days after the fruit is fallen, they 
collect the cloves together, and dry them before the fire 


on hurdles, by which means they loſe the beautiful red 
colour they derive from nature, and change to a deep pur- 


ple, or rather black. This is perhaps alſo occaſioned by 
their being fprinkled with water, which it is ſaid is neceſs 
fary to hinder the worm from getting into the fruit. | 

It might be imagined that ſo rich a commerce as that 
in cloves would be ſufficient to repay the expence the 
company is at in this iſland ; but ſuch care do they take to 
improve every thing to the beſt advantage, that they have 
cauſed coffee to be planted in Amboyna, Gold is alfa 
faid to be waſhed down by torrents from the mountains; 
and among other valuable productions of this iſland, is a 
kind of red wood, which, beſides the beauty of its colour, 
is exceeding firm and durable, and what muſt appear ſtill 
more extraordinary, its grain naturally runs into abun- 
dance of beautiful figures. . With this wood they make 
tables, eſcrutores, and other pieces of furniture, of which 
preſents are made to the principal perſons of the government, 
and the reſt ſold all over the Indies at a very high price. 

The inhabitants, who live on the coaſt, were probably 
deſcended from the Moors. Theſe are of a middle ſtature, 
and of a black complexion; they are in general very lazy, 
and moſt of them have a ſtrong propenſity to thieving. 
Some are, however, very ingenious, and have a ſingular 
art in working up the cloves, while green, into abundance 
of curious toys, as ſhips, crowns, houſes, &c. which are 


uſually ſent to Europe as preſents, and they are eſteemed 


extraordinary curioſities Thoſe of the Amboyneſe, who 
dwell near the coaſt, are ſubject to the king, and profeſs 
the Mahometan religion ; but, beſides theſe, there is a 


great number of idolaters, who were probably the original 


natives, and. were driven into the mountains, where they 
ſill preſerve their freedom; but both the king and the com- 
pany conſider them as ſavages. They frequently attack 
and kill thoſe perſons who fall into their hands, and when- 
ever any of them are caught, they are condemned to per- 
petual ſlavery, employed in the moſt laborious works, and 
treated with the utmoſt rigour. An inexpreſſible hatred 
ſubſiſts between theſe people, and the reſt of the inhabi- 
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they very ſeldom give quarter. They are armed with a 
word, a kind of pike or javelin, and a buckler. _ 
The king of Amboyna has an annual penſion from the 


at their expence. The company's force in Amboyna prin- 


_ tioning ; theſe are, Gilolo; Ceram, Bouro, and Bouton. 


a fortreſs there, and both the king and people are vaſſals 
to the company. | 


Were formerly in a great meaſure maſters of it, from their 


from the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland of Celebes, and is in 
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thants, with whom they are in perpetual war, and to whom. 
company, with a guard of European ſoldiers maintained 


cipally conſiſts in the. garriſon, which is very numerous, 
and compoſed of their beſt troops. The fort is ſo ſtrong, 


both from art and nature, that it is in a manner impreg- | 


nable ; and ſo effectually commands the harbour, that it 
ſeems impoſlible for a veſſel to ſail in or out without. being 
ſunk by the cannon of the fort, if the governor ſhould 
give orders for that purpoſe. . 8 | 5 

It is no wonder that this iſland is fo ſtrongly fortified. 
It has been termed the gold mine of the company, on ac- 
count of the vaſt profit they draw from it; and there being 
no reaſon to fear its ever being exhauſted. As a proof of 
this, it need only be obſerved, that a pound weight of ei- 
ther cloves or nutmegs does not coſt the company much 
above a halfpenny, and every body knows the high price 
at which they ſell in Europe. ; f 


| SECT. IV. 1 
Of the Nand of Gilols, ſometimes included among the Mo; 
luccas, and the neighbouring Iſles of Ceram, Bouro, and 
Jouton. The 5 85 8 


HERE are four iſlands frequently included among 
the Moluccas, which are larger than the ſpice iſlands, 
but are ſaid to produce neither cloves nor nutniegs, or 
ſuch ſmall quantities of them as are ſcarcely worth men- 


Gilolo extends from two degrees north to one degree 
fouth latitude, a little to the eaſtward of the iſlands of 
Ternate and Tydore, and is upwards of two hundred 
miles in length, but in moſt places 1s not above fifty miles 
broad. It is divided by three deep bays, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance, give it the appearance of ſo many iſlands, and in 
theſe bays ſhips may ride in ſafety. F 

Ceram is ſituated in three degrees ſouth latitude, and 
ſtretching from eaſt to weſt is about fifty leagues in length, 
but not above twenty in breadth. It is high land, and 
covered with trees. At the principal town, which is 
named Cambello, the king reſides ; but the Dutch have 


| 


The iſland of Bouro, which is in the latitude of two 
degrees ſouth, is about forty or fifty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, and the country is indifferently fertile. The Dutch 


having a very ſtrong fort there; but the inhabitants, after 
a long ſiege, demoliſhed it, having firſt put all the gar- 
riſon to the ſword. At preſent the company are ſatisfied 
with ſending annually a number of men to root out the 
clove-trees, and the natives receive a preſent at the ſame 
time, for ſuffering this to be done. The iſland is for the 
moſt part pretty high land, and abounds with- trees and 
ſhrubs of various kinds. 
The ſituation of the iſland of Bouton is remarkably ad- 
Yantageous ; it extends from the fourth to the ſixth degree 
of ſouth latitude, and is about four or five leagues diſtant 


extent nearly equal to the iſle of Bouro. It is extremely 
fertile in rice; it alſo enjoys plenty of cattle and fiſh, and 
would produce a great number both of clove and nutmeg- 
trees, were they permitted to grow, | 

The king has a very ſtrong fort, on which the Dutch 
ſtandard is diſplayed, though there is no Dutch garriſon, 
nor indeed any need of one. The Dutch company are ſa- 
tified with Loding thither every year ſome deputies to 
ſee the ſpice-trees deſtroyed, and in conſideration of the 
king's ſubmitting to this, the company pay him a conſi- 
derable ſum in ready money. This nation has been re- 
markably faithful to the Eaſt India company, whom they 
not only affiſted in expelling the Portugueſe, but in op- 
poſing the inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands when- 
ever they attempted to take up arms againſt them, in con- 
ſideration of which the inhabitants of Bouton are per- 


permitted to keep their arms, which is not allowed even tothe 

inhabitants of the places where the Dutch forts are ſituated 
Some time ago the king of this iſland ſent his eldeſt 2 

ambaſſador to the governor - general of the Dutch Company 


at Batavia, where he was received with all poſſible mati: 


| of diſtinQion. . 

t would not have been eaſy to have diffingufſhed thi 
this young prince to have been an Indian, had he 1, 
worn a turban of three rows high, richly embroidere 
with gold and precious ſtones, for the reſt of his dre 
was entirely European; and ibſtead of a cutlaſs, he wor 
a ſword. His train was very numerous, and dreſſed after 
the Indian manner, twelve of them went armed, 
with a cuiraſs, and buckler, and holding a naked ſworg, 


SEC Tv, 
the Bann ISLANDS. 
Particularly of Banda Proper, with a Deſcription of th; 


Banda Hands. 


for their nutmegs. Theſe lie from three degrees 
and a half to the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, having the 
iſland of Ceram to the north, Celebes on the weſt, and 
the ocean on the eaſt and ſouth. The iſlands of Banda are 
firſt Banda, which gives name to the reſt, Poolouay, 
Pooloroon, Nero, Roſinging, Gonapi, and ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, of which travellers give no particular account, 
| The iſland of Banda is ſituated twenty leagues from 
Amboyna to the ſouth of the Moluccas, and 1s ſomewhat 
more than twelve leagues in circumference. The gover- 
nor is generally an eminent merchant, who reſides at 
Neira, the capital of the country, and has under his ju- 
riſdiction ſeveral other ſmall iſlands in its neighbourhood, 
The country is very hilly, and produces no leſs profit to 
the company, than the valuable iſland of Amboyna, from 
the important commerce in nutmegs, which grow here in 


ſuch prodigious quantities, as to enable the Dutch to ſup- - 


ply all the markets in Europe. | | 
The tree that bears this excellent fruit very much refem- 


they are ſhorter and rounder. It produces ripe fruit three 
times a year, that is, in April, Auguſt, and December ; but 
the April nutmegs are the beſt, and in that month the crop 
is more plentiful than in the other two. The nutmeg, 
when ripe, is much of the ſame ſize as the walnut, and is 
covered with a thick ſhell, which opens and falls off of is 
ſelf as the fruit ripens, and when candied has a very fine 
taſte. Under this is a ſkin of a fine ſcarlet colour, and a 
very fragrant ſmell. This ſkin, which is called mace, alſo 
falls off the nutmeg, when it changes to an orange colour. 


Immediately under the mace appears the fruit, with a little 


bud at the top, reſembling a very beautiful flower. 
| Theſe nutmegs when preſerved in ſugar are much eſ- 
teemed, as being the beſt ſweetmeats in the Indies. But 
thoſe commonly uſed in Europe are only well dried, after 
their being firſt thrown into quick lime, which is done to 
prevent the worms breeding in them, | 

There are ſeveral iſlands in the neighbourhood of Band?, 
in which nutmegs would grow, did not the company take 
care to have them deſtroyed every year ; for there is a kind 
of birds in this and the neighbouring iſlands, ſhaped like® 
cuckoo, which picking off the green huſk, ſwallow the nuts: 
and theſe having been ſome time in the ſtomach, they vcid 
by the ordinary way, after which they take root in the 
place where they fall, and grow up to a tree : whence the 
. properly ſtile theſe birds the gardeners of the ſpice: 
iſlands. ; 

There likewiſe grows in this iſland, as well as at Am 
boyna, a tree called caliputte, from which they draw a fich 
and ſalutary oil, that is fold at a very high price. 

Among the inhabitants are a kind of free burgeſſes, called 
perkiniers, to whom are intruſted the care of curing the nut- 
megs, and furniſhing the company with what quantiue 
they think proper to demand. Theſe people live much at 
their eaſe, though they receive a very moderate gratis 
tion. | 


mitted to enjoy many privileges that are granted to no other 


: Banda 


Indian nations. Thus, whenever they enter any for; * 
longing to the company, in whatever country it be, they ;,, | 
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|  Nutmeg-tree. Of Poolaway, Pooloroon, and the other 


JE now come to the Banda Iſlands, which are famous 


bles a pear-tree, but its leaves are like that of a peach, only 
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s ſo well fortified, that It is thought impregna - 
; 1 = prevent an enemy from getting into the or 
115 Datch colours, there ig always 4 ſquidron of {mall 
"Nets plying round the coaſt, : which, On the firſt appear- 
: of a ſtrong. ſhip, ſurround her, and examine whence 
rr e, "hither ſhe is bound, and what is ber ſtrength. 
ion than any other in the company's ſervice. This ariſes 
| 01 the want of proviſions, for the iſland being extremely 
harren produces little food, on which account the ſol- 


| glad io eat cats, dogs, and any. other animals they can 


ery happy if they can ſometimes catch a few fiſh. 
155 = 2 of the juice of a tree, which, when 
firſt extracted, reſembles the dregs of beer, but on being 
dried, becomes as hard as a ſtone; yet on its being put 
into water it ſwells. and ferments, and thus becomes fit to 
eat, at leaſt in a country where nothing elſe is to be got. 
Rice, butter, dried fiſh, | and other proviſions, are ſent 
"hither from Batavia, but are too dear for the ſoldiers to 
have any great plenty of „ 3 hf; ng! 15-13 
The natives of this iſland are repreſented by the Dutch 
: ſo cruel, perfidious, and untractable, that the company 
were forced in a great meaſure to root them out for their 
own ſecurity, and to ſettle. a Dutch colony in the iſland ; 
dbdut how they will reconcile this treatment of the natives, 
| who had never injured them, to the laws of juſtice and 
humanity, is not eaſy to determine. The colony they 
have ſettled there is indeed formed of the moſt debauched 
and abandoned people, who: may probably much exceed 
the natives in wickedneſs. They are, however, generally 
ſoon carried off by the dry gripes, the epidemical diſeaſe 
of the country. For this reaſon, and becauſe debauched 
young fellows are ſometimes ſent thither by their relations, 
the Dutch at A OO "The * of — 
| Poolowoy a sa perfect paradiſe ; there nutmegs 
the moſt Jelicivas fruits were uſed to abound, and ſtill the 
whole iſland ſeems like a garden furniſhed with all man- 
ner of varieties. Their only want is ſprings and rivers; but 
theſe are in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the frequent rains, 
and when theſe fail, the. natives fetch -water from Banda. 
The Dutch have a fort on the eaſt ſide of this iſland, called 
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iſlands, and the pleaſanteſt reſidence bf their Indian gover- 


in order to ingroſs all the ſpice trade to themſelves, Willich 
they could not fo eafily do while other hatiotis ad acceſs 
16 this iſland. a E af {44'S 7” | £37 8 4 
Poolorbon being a barren iſland, tlie Dutch were' neither 


from the Eigliſ; the ſole deſign of that expedition being 


ders who have the misforrune to be ſtationed there are to ingroſs the whole ſpice trade to themſelves, which they 


could not ſc eaity 46 while any other ndtibn_ Had -dcteſs 


- ; þ | | \ : ” EI , 
Turtle is however pretty plentiful for about fix[to that iſland. 
Bonds in the year, and after that ſeaſon they think them - 


Banda, form a ver commodious harbour. The caſtle of 


Nero, or Naſſau, ſtands in a plain eloſe by the water. ſide; 
it is a large and ſtrong fortification ; and it being com- 


ket · hot, the Dutch have alſo built a ſtrong fort upon 
that, and both are defended by numerous garriſuns. 
The largeſt of the Banda iſlands does not exceed twenty 
leagues in circumference, and moſt of them are much leſs. 
The many volcanoes and frequent earthquakes which hip- 
pen here are very dreadful ;- for ſcarce a year paſſes with- 
ont ſome miſchief done by them, which greatly leſſens the 
pleaſure the Dutch would otherwiſe enjoy in this terreſtrial 
paradiſe ; particularly on the 1ſt of September 1763; 
was felt at Banda a moſt violent ſhock of an earthquake 
at about five in the afternoon ; it laſted about four minutes; 
during which no perſon could keep on his feet: this ſhock 


the night, during which the ſea was mucli agitated, over- 
flowed the country, and did great damage. 'Fhe caſtle; 
governor's honſe, magazine, &c. were rendered uſeleſs, 


entirely ruined : no part eſcaped without great damages. 
At the ſame time the volcano Papenberg threw out vaſt 
ſtones, &c. but, what is very extraordinary, only ſeven 
perſons were killed. The inhabitants of this iſland were 
obliged to live under tents, on account of the noiſes in 


of greater calamities, . 


CHA 


Of the Iſle of Java 

Is Situation and Extent ; the Climate, Monſoons, and Face 
of the Country. Tt is ſubjeft to Earthquakes. 

T* iland df Java extends from the hundred and 
fifth to the hundred and ſixteenth degree of longi- 

tude from London, and from five degrees thirty minutes 

to eight degrees ſouth latitude, and is about ſix hundred 


iſland and ſtreights of Baly towards the eaſt, the Indian 


denominated Sunda iſlands. 
veather is during the weſterly winds, which generally be- 


weather is at the worſt, with reſpect to the wind and rain, 
10 
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8 E C T. 5 1 a ET Continue till the latter end of March. In April the 


weather becomes * and the winds variable with calms; 


but ſudden guſts of wind from the weſtward generally 


and in June and July is frequently attended with rain, 
though when the eaſterly winds blow hardeſt there is none 
at all. During this monſoon the weather is generally 
pleaſant and wholeſome, and continues ſo till the latter 
end of September. In October the wind frequently ſhifts, 


and ſixty miles in length, and one hundred, and ſometimes but the eaſterly winds blow very faintly; and in the be- 
one hundred and fifty, in breadth. It extends almoſt due 
eaſt and weſt, and has the iſle of Borneo on the north, the however, in ſome years the monſoons happen fifteen days 


ginning of November the weſterly monſoon ſets in again ; 


ſooner or later than in others. 


ocean to the ſouth, and is ſeparated from Sumatra at the] It is obſervable, that the currents here conſtantly follow 
welt end by the famous ſtreights of Sunda. From this the winds, and ſet eaſt-north-eaſt, or weſt-ſouth-weſt, as 
laſt ireight the iſlands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, are the monſoon does at ſea, 

| % The air is ſweet and mild; great part of the land is 
As to the ſeaſons and monſoons : on the north ſide of fertile, and finely diverſified with hills and valleys, which, 
Java, and the iſlands which lie to the eaſtward, the worſt|near the city of Batavia, are improved by regular plan- 


tations, beautiful canals, and whatever can contribute to 


gin in the firſt week in November. They blow freſh in render a country pleaſant and agreeable. The iſland pro- 
December, and then the rains increaſe. In January the|duces not only every thing neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence. of 


man, but a large proportion of thoſe valuable effects which 
| Ff | form 


* 


The Rerenge: it is a regular pentigon on, aud eerie due 0 
of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the Dutch in theſe” 


nors. This iſland: the Duteh wrefted' from the Englhth; - 
induced by the pleaſure nor the profit it afforded to take it 
The Iſle of Nero is divided from Gorpi by à very fall = 
channel, and theſe; together with the iſland of Lantor, Gr 


manded by a riſing ground at about the diſtance of a muſ- 


was ſucceeded by ſeveral others the ſame evening, and in 


and the church full of cracks. More than three quarters 
of the north part-of the iſland were deſtroyed, ind Neira 


the earth, which reſembled the firing of cannon, for fear 


happen at the full and change of the moon. About the 
{firſt of May the eaſtern monſoon may be ſaid to be ſettled, 
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Y form the commerce of zhe.country, It is divided by many 
Woods, mountains, and nes nature B. | 
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ſome pants of the iſland are mines of: gold. 
Molt of the mountains are ſo | bigh as de be ſeen at ſea 


the mountain Parang, which is full of ſalt · petre, fulphur, 


| Batavia are impregnated with ſulphur, fo that the people 
Who drink much of them contract various diſeaſes, and 


all theſe ſulphureous particles by being well boiled, that 
i then does no harm, though drank ever fo copiouſly. 
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and rivers, in which nature has bourt- 


at the diftance of thirty or forty leagues 
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partieularly that 


called the Blue Mountain, which is by far the higheſt. — 


There are here however frequent aud very terrible earth- 
quakes, one of which happened when commodore Rog- 
gewein was there. It began about eight in the morning, 
and ſhook. the city of Batavia and the adjacent places to 
ſuch a degree, that the fall of the houſes was every moment 
expected. The agitation of the waters in the road was ſo 
_ exceſſive, that their motion referabled that of a "boiling 
Pot, and in ſome. places the earth opened. The ithabit- 
ants are perſnaded that theſe earthquakes are: cauſed by 


and bitumen; and they maintain, that it is very common, 
after ſuch an accident, to ſee a large cloud of ſmoke hang 
over the top of the mountain. Some years ago general 
Ribeck, who commanded. in the iſland, aſcended to the 
top of that mountain with a conſiderable number of at- 
tendants. On his arrival there he perceived a large cavity, 
into which he cauſed. à man to. bs let down, in order to 
examine the inſide. When the man returned, he reported 
that the mountain was hollow within; that he heard on 
every ſide a moſt frightful noiſe that ſeemed to proceed 
from torrents of water; and that in ſeveral places he had 
ſeen flaſhes burſt out, and had been extremely afraid of 
oing farther, from the apprehenſions of his falling thro' 
Se of the chaſms, or of being ſtifled: by the vapours. 
The waters in the neighbouthood of this mountain are 
far from being wholeſome, and even thoſe that come to 


particularly the dyſentery; yet this water is ſo freed from 


SECT. IE 


Of the Trees and Plants of Java, with a particular Deſerip- 
tion of the Cacoa-Tree. Of the Animals of that Mand. 


HE fruits and plants of this iſſand are excellent in 

their kind, and almoft innumerable ; one of the 
moſt valuable of the fruit - trees is the cocoa. This is a 
ſpecies of the palm, which grows in moſt places in the 
Eaſt and Weft Indies : it is large, ſtraight, and inſenſibly 
grows ſmaller from the bottom to the top. The fruit 
hangs to the trunk in bunches, united by a tendril not un- 
like the twig of- a vine, but ſtronger : the flowers are 
yellow, like that of a, cheſnut; and the branches are all 
towards the top. As it bears branches of fruit every 
month, fome are always ripe, others green, and ſome juſt 
beginning to button. The fruit is of a greeniſh hue, and 
of different ſizes from that of an ordinary ball to the big- 
neſs. of a man's head. It is covered with two rinds, the 
outer compoſed of long tough threads, of a colour between 
red and yellow; but the ſecond is as hard as a man's ſkull. 
Within theſe is a thick, firm, white ſubſtance, which in 


taſte reſembles a ſweet almond, The inhabitants eat this | 


ſabſtance with their victuals as we do bread, and by preſſ- 
ing it draw a liquor which in taſte and conſiftence reſem- 
bles almond-milk. This milk, being expoſed to the fire, 
is converted into a kind of oil, which they uſe as we do 
butter, in their ſauces, and as oil in their lamps ; they 
likewiſe uſe it medicinally, and often rub their bodies with 
it. Beſides this white ſubſtance found in the nut, there 


is a conſiderable quantity of a clean, bright, cool liquor, | 


which taſtes like ſugar-water. They alſo draw from the 
tree itſelf a very agreeable liquor, which the Indians call 
ſura, and the Europeans ſtile palm-wine; and indeed it 


is little inferior to Spaniſh white-wine, except in keeping ; | 


for in about two days time it turns four, when they ex- 
poſe it to the ſun, and by this means it becomes excellent 
vinegar. As this wine is ſtrong and heady, they gene- 
rally temper it with the clear water drawn from the nut, 
In order to extract this wine, they eut one of the largeſt 
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wee, by the fide of a river, and ſuddenly ſeize upon the 
incautious traveller before be is aware. The 8 hov- 
ever, frequently taken by the Malayans, who bait a lag: 
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bang te it either a bottle: or d calabaſh,”) Th; 
when boiled, f | es another; and by diſtilling 10 | 


alſo obtam à ſpirit, whieh many preſer to the a 

dlled from rice. - Pakides al chop ere. 0 
in the Eaſt Indies reduce the bark of this tree into g, 
of which they mate very good cordige; and” pang. 
The tiinber is equally fit fer baildigis tg on) 
ſes which are covered with the leaves of the un and 
It-is fuld eh in this country when the father of ; ff. 
Has a child born, he orders a cocon-tree to be Plante Fa 
the child may afterwards know its WI age, for ou f. 
trunk of this tree a circle annually riſes, fo that jt 250. 
known by inſpe&tion ; and if any body alle the fither jy 

old his children are; he ſends chem to his cocoa-tres 

\ Pepper and coffee grow in the conmry; and abo Bl 
tavia are ſeveral confiderable* fogar-plaittatione, and or, 
of tobacco. However, no other corn but 900 
the iſtand: yet, thongh they have wheat imported * 
Bengal, the Europeans, after being + little time ther 
prefer boiled rice to bree. 
Almoſt all ſorts of garden ſtuff thrive there, and 1 
ſeeds. brought from Europe, Perſia, and Surat, Yi ; 
great increaſe ; ſo that the wa when 'of Batavia x 
bord peas, beans, roots, aud herbs ſuficiene to fipply ty 

populous city. LEY. S[G670 $15.48 : LITER - wan ELIF 2 Lo 
There is a great number of woods and foreſts ſhitty 
over the iſland, in which there is a prodigious varicy c 
wild beaſts, ſuch as apes, rhinoceroles, buffitoes, roges 
and wild horſes: they likewiſe abound with an infinite 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are of a prodigious ſir, 
Crocodiles are alfo very large in Java, and are chiefly found 
in the mouths of rivers; for being amphibious anintiz 
they delight moſt in marfhes and favannahs, © Some & 
theſe are from twenty to thirty-three feet long, but ther 
legs or gens ſhort ; and if a perſon has the preſence 
mind to turn frequently when he flies from one of then, 
he will eaſily eſcape, for they cannot turn about withoir 
taking up ſome time; and indeed they obtain moſt of tber 
prey while lying among the reeds, like the trunk of an od 
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iron hook with a dog, which ſeems to be their favontite 
food, and then fiſh for them at the month of ſome rivilt 
or creek, where they uſually lie to ſeize upon what is 
driven down towards the fea. The back of this anime 
is covered with fuch hard ſcales, that they are not to be 
penetrated even by a muſket-ball ; but he is eaſily killed if 
they come at his belly. Thefe creatures are fo much 
dreaded at Batavia, that the government allows a reward 
to thoſe that take or kill them. # 1 
Here are fowls of all ſorts, and extremely good, eſpe- 
cially pheaſants, partridges, wood - pigeons, and peacocls: 
for curioſity they have the Indian - bat, which differs but 
little in its form from ours; yet though the body is of the 
_ a rat, the wings, when extended, meaſure a full 
yard. . 5» 8 | 1 
They have fiſh of different ſorts in great plenty, and v 
good; ſo that for the value of 6 5 
bought to dine fix or ſeven men. They have likewiſe 3 
-multitude of turtle. | e 
As the flat country thus abounds with all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, great quantities are daily brought to Batavia; and, 
to prevent any danger of ſcarcity, the company's ſhips are 
continually employed in bringing Os ſpices, and 
other neceſſaries, from the moſt diſtant parts of the iſlayd. 
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A particular Deſcribtion of the City of Ba . vi 


HE city of Batavia is ſituated in the iſland of Jars, 

in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, and is the capital 
of the vaſt dominions belonging to the Dutch Eaſt Inda 
company; it alſo ſerves for the emporium, where all the 
riches and merchandize of that wealthy company are hi 
up. The Dutch having taken the town ofyJacatra fron 
the Portugueſe in 1618, they ſoon after built there a fort 


twigs at the diſtance of about a foot from the tree, and 


| in its neighbourhood, which they called Batavia ; _ 
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by hed 7 5 Engliſh; attacked it ſeveral times, but 


cceſs, and at laſt Blocked It up; but the Dutch 
* ee e e by a verfal ſquadron from 
bring vader the commaiid of admiral Koen, the Engliſh 
 aiſed the ſiege, yds yu 
the utmoſt p r 
The Dutc mation of 


t, and the many advantages refulting from it, im- 
A _— reſolved' to build a town near it! With this 
view they demoliſhed Jacatra, 
the famous ci 


u. Theſe deſerve to be particula * 1 enti⸗ 
elek. 


on a river of the ſame mame, eaſtward from e lea, and 
about twelve hundred yards from the city; it is built in- 


ſtrong garriſon. The fort of Anke is ſitunteck on a river 
of the ſame name on the coaſt to the weſtward, and about 
fre hundred yards from the city, and is likewiſe built 


entirely of ſquare ſtone. The fort of Jacatra alſo lies on 
2 river of the ſame name; it exactly reſembles the other 
two. forts, and is at the diſtance of about five frundted 
paces from the city, the road to whieh is between” two 
+ rows of lofty trees regularly To with fine country |” 
houſes, and gardens on each ſide. The other three forts | © Ml 
are erected in the fame manner, and of the fame mate- | 
rials, all of them on the land ſide of the city, and at a 
ſmall diſtance from it. The two firſt of theſe forts ſecure | 


the city on the ſide of the ſea, and the other four defend 


. 


its entrance on the land fide, and at the ſame time pro- 
tect the houſes, plantations, and gardens of the inhabitants. 
Thus this city can never be ſurpriſed by an enemy, ſince, 
on whatever fide it ſhould be attacked, the enemy would 


meet with a ſtrong reſiſtance, ' Beſides, as-a farther fecu- 


rity, no perſon is fuffered to paſs beyond theſe forts with- 
c T ey Joan 
The river, which ſtill preſerves its ancient name of Ja- 
catra, paſſes through the midſt of the city, and forms fif- | 
teen canals of running water, all faced: with free-ſtone, | 
and adorned with trees that are always green, and conſe- 
quently afford a very agreeable proſpect. Over theſe ca- 
nals are fifty-ſix bridges, beſides thoſe built without the 
town. All the ſtreets are perfectly ſtraight; they are ge- 
terally thirty feet broad, and the houſes, which are built 
of ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Holland, are moſtliy 
very high. The city is about a league and a half in cir- 
cumference; but the ſuburbs contain at leaſt ten times as 
many houſes as the city itſelf. The walls have five gates, 
meluding that of the port, near which is the barrier, which 
is regularly ſhut at nine o'clock in the evening, and is 
ſtrongly guarded by a body of ſoldiers night and day, 
The principal buildings are a very fine town-houſe, 
four churches for the uſe of the Calviniſts, and abundance. 
of other places of worſhip for perſons of all religions : a 
ſpinhuys, or houſe of correction, in which women, who 
behave looſely, are confined, an orphan- houſe, a magazine 
for ſea-ſtores, many other magazines for ſpices, and other 
public buildings. pb ro ie pap A 
We ought not to omit, that beſides the many forts 
above-mentioned, there' is à citadel, which is a fine regu- 
kr fortification, ſituated at the month of the river facing 
the city, and flanked with four baſtions, two of which 
command the ſea, and the other two the town. This ci- 
tadel has two preat gates. On both ſides of the curtain 
the keepers of the magazines have their lodgings, and here 
me governor-general of the Indies has his palace, which 
is built of brick, and has a noble front, after the Indian 
manner. Oppoſite to it is the palace of the director- 
ere, who is the next perſon to the governor. Here 
uo the counſellors, and other principal officers of the 
company have their apartments, as have likewiſe the phy- 
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Alm Indian nation, moſt of. 
are ele dere but, hole of the 


© cafſars, and Bougis, who live, there ; with a conciſe de- 
' count of the Maſſacre of the Chineſe. 


DATAVIA is not only inhabited by the Dutch, hut by 
AF abundance of Portugueſe, French, and other Euro- 
peans, Who have ſettled there on account of trade. The 
Portugueſe are principally the deſcendants of thoſe who 

formerly, lived in-the iſland of Java, and did not chuſe to 
remove when the coaſts were reduced under the dominion 
of the Dutch company, and are now moſtly of the re- 
formed religion. Here is likewiſe a great multitude of 
people of different nations, as the Javaneſe, or natives of 
the country, Malayans, Negroes, Amboyneſe, Armenians, 
natives of the iſle of Baly, Mardykers, Timors, Macaſſars 
and Bougis. Nothing can be more entertaining, than to 
behold ſuch a multitude of people in one city of different 
nations living at their own dwellings, and after their own 
way. One ſees every moment new cuſtoms, ſtrange man- 
ners, a variety of , habits, and faces of different colours, 
as White, black, brown, and olive: coloured; every one 
living as he pleaſes, and ſpeaking his own language; yet 
notwithſtanding this variety of cuſtoms oppoſite to each 
other, a very ſurpriſing union is obſervable among theſe 
citizens; this is purely the effect of commerce, which, like 

a common ſoul, actuates the whole body. 


With reſpect to liberty of conſcience all the inhabitants 


enjoy it; but are not allowed the public exerciſe of their 
worſhip. Prieſts and monks are not permitted here, any 
more than in the United Provinces, to walk the ſtreets in 
the habits of their reſpeRive orders ; yet they are all allowed 
to live here, except the Jeſuits, who are excluded, not on 
account of their religion, but for fear of their intrigues. 
In order to convey a clear idea of the manner in which 
the people live at Batavia, we ſhall mention ſome parti- 
culars of each nation. The Javaneſe chiefly apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture, fiſhing, and ſhip-building. They 
wear ſcarcely any other habit beſides a ſhort petticoat, that 
reaches to their -knees, the reſt of their bodies being na- 
ked, except their having a little bonnet on their heads, and 
a ſcarf acroſs their ſhoulders, in which hangs a ſhort 
ſword. Their cabins, which are ſuperior in neatneſs to 
thoſe of the other Indians, are built of ſplit bamboo, with 
a large ſpreading roof that hangs. over the fides of the 
houſe, and under it they ſit to take the air. Thoſe who 
are eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Batavia, and in a 
tract about forty leagues along the mountains of Bantam, 


ciags, the ſurgeon, and apothecary, It has likewiſe 2 


are immediately ſubject to the governor- general. The 
| | com- 
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| juſtice, and collect the pubic yen nes; an ipalf”..,; > 
xn among the Javaneſe at certain times relort to Bataviat sg 
to give an account of the behaviour: of theſe commiſfaries, ].. 
The Malayans, who live at Batavia, chiefly employ | 2f the #wo 
"themſelves in fiſhing. Their veſſels are very neat, and 
their ſails ingeniouſly made of ſtraw; but they are a moſt. 


io 


religion, but are entirely void of morals, and make a me- 


or cotton, and the men alfo wear a piece of cotton cloth 
about their heads, with their black hair tied up in a knot 
gore pop uo oben rn, oo 


fo turbulent, that they are/not permitted to live in the ity, f 
but have a 


ing down behind; and this kind of turban they adorn with 
many flowers, Their arms are chiefly large ſabres, aud inſtruæti 


| their bodies, and wrap a cotton mantle round their ſhoul- 
ders, but leave their arms naked. Their houſes are built 
with boards, and covered with leaves; they are two or 


trade, and Nay no longer than their occaſions call them. 


of them work in mechanic trades; others are a kind of 


- | 'The.\Mardykers, or Topaſſes, are idolaters compoſed 
of various Indian nations, and are of different trades and 
profeſſions. Their merchants being furniſhed with paſſ- 


The men generally dreſs like the Dutch, but the women 
like the other Indians. They reſide both in the city and ag 


pws, on which account the company makes uſe of them 
for ſoldiers. Their arms are bows and arrows, ſabres and 
> | bucklers. The Armenians, and ſome other Aſiatics, who 


Aſia, and the Eaſt India company itſelf frequently made 


ny, he loſt not a moment's time to prevent its ſucceſs : 


conſpirators, and cut them to pieces, 
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men a 


wicked and profligate people, and frequently commit mur 
ders for very wifling gains. They profeſs the Mahometan 


Tit of cheating Chriſtians.” Their habits are either of blk 
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The. negroes at Batavia are chiefly Mahometans. Some 
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pedlars, but the moſt conſiderable-bf, them trade in fone 


of which are made of ſplit cane neatly N in different 
figures. They are a very bold people, and are ſaid to be 


. 


and he has a very magnificent houſe in their quarter, well 
furniſhed after their manner. The men wear a piece of 
cotton cloth round their heads, with the two corners hang- 


long bucklers. The women wear a habit that ſits cloſe to 


three ſtories high, and the ground-floors, in particular, are 
divided into ſeveral apartments, | 


ports from the company, carry on a conſiderable com- 
merce in all the neighbouring iſlands. Some of theſe peo- 
ple are gardeners, others breed cattle, and others fowls. 


in the country; their houſes are much better than thoſe! 
of other Indian nations, and are uſually built either of 
ſtone or brick: they are ſeveral ſtories high, and very 
e e e e ee 
There are alſo at Batavia ſome of the Macaſſars, ſo fa- 
mous for their little poiſoned arrows, which they blow 
from a trunk. „„ pe Thabo i | 
The Bougis are the inhabitants of ' three or four ſmall 
iſlands near Macaſſar, and ſince the eonqueſt of this laſt 
iſland have ſettled at Batavia. They are hardy bold fel- 


reſide in Batavia, come thither merely on the account of 


The Chineſe at Batavia were formerly ſo very nume- 
rous, that thoſe in the city and ſuburbs were ſaid to 
amount at leaſt ts five thouſand. Moſt of the ſugar mills 
in Batavia belonged to them, and the diſtillery of arrack 
was intirely in their hands. They were the carriers of 


uſe of their veſſels. They kept all the ſhops, and moſt of 
the inns in the city, and were likewiſe the farmers of the 
duties, exciſes, and cuſtoms. But in the year 1740, the 
governor being informed that the Chineſe had entered into 
a conſpiracy to exterminate the ſubjects of the compa- 


they were condemned without trial, and ſentenced to ſuf- 
fer death without being heard. The ſeamen were in- 
ſtantly landed ſrom the fleet, and to encourage them in the 
bloody ſlaughter they were appointed to make, the plun- 
der of the Chineſe ſuburb was abandoned to them: ani- 
mated by this reward, they fell with mercileſs fury on the 
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The Amboyneſe ſettled in this city chiefly apply 12 
{elves to building of houſes with bamboo, "the windows 


but quarter allotted for them at ſome diſtance from: 
it. They have a chief to whom they pay great reſpect, tl 
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| » the -Major-Geticral, arid i Lund and Sea iForcs; PM 
Company. Of the Ecclefraftical-Gouernmeint of Batchis 


- The; Regulations: of the military Eftablifbmens, and i, 
e 


1 


4 N es ip the poſſeſlion:of the company, ang. 
yerned by.two ſupreme cohncls, both fizedl in the chf 
Batavia, as the capitdl of all the contries under the ton. 


T7 


ja 


ACh 


time, as they are uſually provided with ſome or other of 
the ſeven, governments in the company's-difpoſal. : Ther 


bliſhed by the company in the Eaſt Indies, and is in reality 
ſtadtholder, captain-general, and admiral. _ By this office 


two votes; he has the key of all the magazines, and diteds 
every thing that has a relation to them: like a deſpote 
prince he commands by his own proper authority, aud 
every body is bound to obey him, but is liable to be fe 
moved by the directors of the company at home; and if 
caſe of treaſon, or other enormous crimes, the council ol 
juſtice may ſeize his perſon, and call him to account. The 
company allow him eight hundred rix · dollars a month, 
and five hundred more for his table; they alſo pay tif 


ments are, however, only a ſmall part of his revenue, de 
legal emoluments of his office being ſo great, that wich 
two or three years he may, without oppreſſing the people 


As the governor-general is in a manner the ſovereig 
the countries belonging to the company, in complia® 
with the mode of the Indian nations, he is allowed à coul. 
and molt of the honours paid to crowned heads. When 


ever he leaves his palace, in order to retire to his count? 


o 


| ſeat, he is preceded by the maſter of his houſhold, 3 


bo 


. e oo -—-= 


FF e bo 5 2 05 as | 
The governor-general is the head of the empire el 


he is preſident of the council of the Indies, in which beh 


ſalaries of ſuch as compoſe his houſhold. Theſe appoin* | 


or burthening his conſcience, raiſe an immenſe fortune 
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bardiers on horieback go immediately before his coach. 
4 the right he has his — of the horſe at the head of 
6x bardh6roon horſeback, then follow the other coaches 
vhich carry bis friends and retimue, and the whole is cloſed 
a ttoop of horſe,” conſiſting of forty-eight men, com- 
Lues by a captain and three quartor- maſters, and pre- 
ded by a trumpet richly cloathed. eee 
, Though his office is very conſiderable on acconnt of its 
ues, power, and the honours annexed to it, yet it is 
extremely res, He is employed from morning till 
niet in giving audience to thoſe ho have buſineſs with 
* in reading of letters, and giving orders for the 
company's ſervice, ſo that he ſpares only one half tiout for 
dinner; and even while at table diſpatches ſuch affairs as 
ne extremely preſſing. He alſo receives all the Indian 
princes and their ambaſſadors, many of whom come every 
Next to the governor, thedirector- general has the greateſt 
authority, and is the ſecond perſon in the council of the 
Indies. His employment likewiſe demands great care and 
attention: he buys and fellsall the commodities that enter 
into, or go ont of the company's magazines: he orders 
what ſort, and what quantity of each ſort of goods ſhall be 
ſent to Holland, or elſewhere: he has the key of all the 
magazines, and every officer in the company's ſervice makes 
a daily 
charge. 


tavia and in other places; and the members of all the fac- 
tories belonging to the company are accountable to him 
for their conduct in their reſpective offices, ee 
The next perſon in the government is the major-general, 
who under the governor has the command of all the forces, 
which throughout the Indies may be computed at twelve 
thouſand troops, excluſive of the militia, who are alſo wel] 
diſciplined, and amount to about one hundred thouſand 
men. In fine, the regular milita | 
pany by land and ſea, officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen in- 
cluded, may amount to about twenty-five thonſand men 
kept in conſtant pay; and the company always keep for 
the ſupport of their commerce one hundred and eighty 
ſhips, which carry from thirty to ſixty guns; and in caſe 


ofextremity, they are at any time able to fit out forty of a 


larger ſize, ; 
The ecleſiaſtical government at Batavia is — in 
the hands of eleven perſons, all of whom are miniſters 
of the reformed religion: theſe are five for the two Dutch 
churches in the city and that in the citadel, beſides the 
miniſter that reſides in the iſland of Onruſt, in the mouth 
of the harbour of Batavia; three Portugueſe miniſters, 
and two Malayans. The five laſt are Dutchmen by birth, 
though they preach in the Portugueſe and Malayan tongues. 
As it isthought neceſſary that the ſtate ſhould be informed 


1 — 4 Va ed . * 4 FA 
read of fix gentlemen on horſeback with a trumpet; two 


report to him of the ſtate of every thing under his 
In ſhort, he has the ſupreme direction of what- 
ever relates to the commerce of the company, both at Ba- 


ſtrength of the com- modore. Theſe are the only flag-officers ; but eve 


117 


and inſtruct ſuch as embrace the Chriſtian religiofl. Theſe 
catechiſts are for the moſt part natives of the counitry, and 
as they ſpeak ſeveral languages, are able to give neceſſaty 
inſtructions, and to teach the confeffion of faith to many 
— f c HH 74 99 71702 
In conſequence of theſe regulations, the reformed reli- 


gion makes a conſiderable progreſs, particularly among the 


negroes, of whom Mr. Roggewein fays, he has ſeen ons 
hundred and fifty at a time defire to be baptized. This 
equeſt, however, is not raſhly granted; for all who re- 
ceive baptiſm muſt firſt give prodf of their being well ina 
[trufted; and be able to make their confeſſion of faith. 
In this they are ſo ſtrict, that they do not diſpenſe with it 
even with reſpect to princes and princeſſes themſelves. 
The military eſtabliſhment in the Eaſt Indies is much the 
ſame as in the United Provinces, the company's troops 
being as regularly paid and as well diſciplined as thoſe in 
Holland. The alt officer in command, in time of peace, 
has no higher rank than that of major, under whom are 
captains, lieutenants, and enſigns: r when the troops 
are in the field, the lieutenants and enſigns ate at the head 
of companies, the captains lead brigades, and the major, 
acting as major- general, commands in chief. The na- 
tives of the country are under their own officers, who are 
capable of riſing to the rank of a captain, but no higher. 
The burgeſſes of Batavia alſo chooſe their own officers, as 
high as the rank of captains of horſe and foot, and are under 
the command of a colonel, who is both one of the coun- 
ſellors of the Indies, and preſident of the council of 
„ e e 
The company's maritime force is regulated on the fame - 


maxims as their military eſtabliſhment, that is, there are 


no officers wanting that are neceſſary to the preſervation. 
of good diſcipline, nor are any honoured with high titles 
merely to ſecure large appointments to them without any 
benefit to the ſtate. The whole fleet is under the direc- 
tion of a commodore, who has under him a vice-com- 
cap- 
tain has the command of his ſhip. When their veſſels —9 
in the harbour of Batavia, the captains are obliged every 
morning to repair to the commodore, in order to give him 
an account of the ſtate of their veſſels, and to receive his 
orders: yet the commodore hitnſelf can do nothing of con- 
ſequence without the conſent and approbation of the go- 
vernor- general, to whom all the officers of the company, 
civil, military, and marine, are accountable, | 

The company's ſhips fail from Batavia for Holland five 
times year : the firſt ſquadron, which is compoſed of four 
or five ſail, leaves that city in January: the ſecond ſails 
in March, and only 'confifts of one ſhip; this veſſel 
does not fail till the Chineſe fleet, which brings the tea, 
is arrived, and of this the beſt part of the cargo of this 


veſſel conſiſts; whence it is called the tea-ſhip, but the 


common people give it thename of the book-ſhip, from its 


of whatever paſſes at the meetings of the clergy, the as the company's account of all their n 
tlever* perſon is a deputy on the part of the government, during the laſt year, by which means the directors in Hol- 

| whois to ſee that they undertake nothing prejudicial to land ſee the ſtate of the trade in the Indies: the third ſails 
the civil government, or inconſiſtent with the laws pre-[in July, and is compoſed of four or five ſhips, which in 
ſcribed by the compa xx. their paſſage touch at the iſland of Ceylon: the fourth 

Beſides theſe miniſters, the conſiſtory is compoſed of ſquadron, which conſiſts of ſix or ſeven veſſels, fails in 

eight elders and twenty deacons. A principal branch of September; and the fifth, which forms a fleet of ſixteen 
their buſineſs is to ſend miniſters into other governments, [or twenty fail, leaves Batavia in the month of October. 
where, after a certain term of yeats, they are relieved, All theſe veſſels, laden with the riches of the Eaſt, fail 
and either return to Batavia or to Holland, to enjoy in from the port of Batavia; the ſhips from Mocha, which 
peace the fruits of their labours. In ſmall places they bring home the coffee, being the only veſſels in the ſervice 
have no ordinary miniſter, but one is regularly ſent every of the India company that are allowed to proceed directly 
three or four years, to baptize, marry, and adminiſter the home without going to Batavia. x 
Lord's ſupper, which is the more neceſſary, as the ſynods| Se 
have taken the reſolution not to permit any religion but 


that of Calviniſm to make any progreſs in the dominions 
of the Eaſt India company. Indeed the Lutherans have 
for a long ſpace of time warmly ſolicited for a church at 
Batavia, but have been conſtant y refuſed, though nothing 
could be more juſt and reaſonable than this requeſt, eſpe- 
cially ina place where Mahometans and Pagans are freely 


tolerated in the exerciſe of their religions. 


This eccleſiaſtical council! have alſo under them 


confolators of the ſick, ſchool-maſters, and catechiſts. 

Of theſe laſt the company have many in their ſervice on 

board their ſhips, who ſay prayers conſtantly every day, 
IQ 


SECT. vi. 


Of the other Tewns in the Ile of Java, particularly Bantam, 
Gheribon, Fapara, and Palamboan. 


Cheribon, Samarang, Japara, Roombong, Tuban, 
„ Jortan, and Surabaiga. Theſe are on the north 
all ; as well as Batavia, and at the eaſt end of the iſland 


T HE other towns in the iſland of Java are Bantam, 
Sida 


CO 


are the cities of Paſſarvan, Panarucan, and Palamboan : 
about the middle of the ſouth coaſt is the city of —— 
where 


Gs 


n 
where the king of Mataran reſides. Of theſe towns we 
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Jan's and Palamboan, 
an 
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have very little knowledge, except of Bantam, Cheribon, 


* — 
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Bantam is ſeated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, 
-6iit of which iſſues three rivers, or rather one river. that 
divides itſelf into three branches; two of which ſurround 
the town, and the other runs through the middle of it. 
When this city 
than twelve miles in circumference, and was very popu- 
lous. It lay open towards the land, but had-a very good 
wall to the ſea fortified with baſtions, and defended by a 
numerous artillery. . The king's palace was a place of con 
ſiderable ſtrength, and there were ſeveral publick buildings 
and palaces of the great men that made a good figure. 
This wav one of the greateſt ports in the eaſtern ſeas, and 
to it many nations reſorted; but it is now a poor and 
wretched place, without trade, for the principal inhabi- 
tants are removed, _ ,  : T0 55 
The head of the Du 
of a chief. The Dutch have there a ſtrong fort and a nu- 
merous garriſon to keep the people in awe, who are far 
from being well affected to them. The king has alſo a 
fort at the diſtance of ſome hundred paces from that which 
belongs to the company, and a ſtrong garriſon in it for 


the ſecurity of his perſon. The bay of Bantam is very 
ſafe and pleaſant, in which are many iſlands that ſtill re- 
tain the names given them by the Engliſh, who had for- 
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merly a very fine factory at this place, from which they 


were unjuſtly expelled in 1683. 


The only commodity of thi 


ſpice, but in all other reſpects treat him with great civi- 
Iity. This their intereſt obliges them to do, he being the 
ſovereign of a | aps and populous country, and his ſub- 
jects bold, hardy, and enterprizing. | | 


The country is very fertile, abounding in cattle, rice, 


and fruits; and at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore 


are frequently found precious ſtones of great value ; but 
theſe ſeldom fall into the hands of the Dutch, the people 
dreading Teſt theſe ſhould tempt them to extend their con- 
queſts, by which they are already too much oppreſled. 
At the diſtance of forty leagues from. Batavia is Cheri- 
bon, where the Dutch company have a factory, the head 
perſon of which has the title of reſident, and is not de- 
pendent on any governor or director, but correſponds 


directly with the governor- general of Batavia. The com- 


a 


pany here carry on a very add wee wage commerce in cot- 
ton, indigo, cardamoms, and coffee. The land is as fer- 
tile in rice and other proviſions as perhaps any country 
upon earth: it is of conſiderable extent, and the people 
who inhabit, it are under the dominion of four great lords, 
who where formerly ſtiled pangerans, or princes, but are 


no called ſultans, or kings, though their authority is 


not much extended in conſequence of this new title. 


One of them is particularly denominated the company's 


ſultan, from his being always attached to the Dutch in- 


tereſt, Indeed all of them might be very properly termed 
the company's ſultans, ſince they are under the protec- 
tion of oh Dutch, and are freed from all apprehenſion of 
their being attacked by the king of Bantam, who formerly 
carried on a continual war with them, and would probably 
have reduced them under his ſubjection, had not the com- 
pany aſſiſted them, and driven the Bantameſe out of their 
territories. Theſe princes have in return, both from gra- 
titude for paſt favours, and from the expectation of being 
protected for the future, granted the company great privi- 
leges in their dominions, particularly that of erecting a 
fort at Cheribon, where they have a garriſon of ſixty 
men. ; N i 

At the diſtance of about half a league from this fort are 


the tombs of the princes of Cheribon, in a vaſt temple, 


which was probably erected for that purpoſe: they are 
three ſtories high, and built of various kinds of fine ſtone. 
Theſe tombs are ſaid to contain immenſeriches ; but though 
they are left unguarded, the princes are under no appre- 
henſions of their being carried away, from the firm per- 
ſuaſion that they are protected by A. ſpiritual beings; 
and they report many inſtances of perſons who they pre- 


was in its proſperous ſtate, it was no leſs 


teh factory at this ci 6 has the title 


4 
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8 part of the country 1s 
pepper, of which they are able annually to export ten 
thouſand tons. The Dutch Eaſt India company oblige 


the king to furniſh them with a certain quantity of this 


_A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. -. 
'tend dropped down dead om apptoaching the places wher, | 


theſe riches are concealed, in order to car 
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them 


A multitude of prieſts are maintained about this E 


temple, þ 


many of whom have gone in pilgtimage ta Mecca, and 


on that account are treated with extraordinary reſ] ect 
The whole body of this prieſthood is governed by on, 
ſovereign pontiff, who is more revered than the ſultanz 
themſelves. | RO 095. ee 
Qur author -obſerves 


that chere was onde a very con. 


ſiderable Engliſh factory at Cheribon, with à little tonn 


belonging to it; but that the perſons who belon 
factory intriguing with the wives of the natives, t 
ſo exaſperated, that the maſſacred them all in one night, 
time, and then deſtroyed the toẽwn .. 
Japara is ſituated at the bettom of a mountain of; 
moderate height, and is chiefly inhabited by the Javaneſe 
and Dutch. The port is ſafe and commodious, and is de- 
fended by a fort built chiefly of wood, and erected at the 
the top of the mountain, where it commands the whole road ; 
this is called the Invincible Mountain, becauſe when the 
Poxtugueſe were maſters: of the place, the Javaneſe were 
22 defeated in their attempts to get it into thei, 
n , e TORE 47 St, 
The king of Japara generally reſides at a town called 
Kattaſura, ſituated maße leagues up the county, 
where the Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a good garriſon, 
that ſerve both to ſecure their conqueſt and fot a guard.ty | 
the king. This prince is a mahometan, and like moſt 
eaſtern monarehs, is conſtantly ſerved by women, of whom 
he takes as many as he pleaſes, either as wives or concu- 
bines. Some of his prieſts are obliged to go every year in 
pilgrimage to Mecca, in order to make vows for the ſafety 
_ proſpetity of the king and his family. His ſubjects ate 
extremely faithful and devoted to his intereſt,” The ptin- 
cipal perſons of his court, whenever ny obtain an au- 
dience, approach him creeping on their knees; but this 


ed toe 
they Were 


* 


{{laviſh cuſtom. is diſuſed in time of war. Thoſe who com- 


mit the ſlighteſt fault are ſtabbed on the ſpot with a little 
dagger; and this is almoſt the only puniſhment in uk 
amongſt tagen. „ e bes bn 
His ſubjects are fond of chewing betel. The prevailing 

diverſion among the people is a kind of comedies. Tbe 

240 in theſe are very richly dreſſed; but tie 
entertainment chiefly conſiſts 7 and dancing, ac- | 
companied by their muſic, which is not very agreeable, at 
leaſt to an European ear; for they have no other muſical 
inſtrument beſides a kind of little drum, which they bet 
very dexterouſly. Their dancing is generally of the glo- 
teſque kind, in which they excel; for they throw theit 
bodies with an inexpreſſible agility. into a variety of po- 
tures, by which they expreſs the paſſions of the mind ina 
comical and ludicrous a manner, that it is almoftimpoſlible 
to avoid laughing. Theſe Indians alſo practiſe the wat 


dance, in which the king and his courtiers frequently 


bear a part. They are likewiſe fond of cock- fighting, i 
which they lay ſuch large ſums, that they are frequent) 
foes e oi 1 16 a ce 
This part of the country abounds with all the neceſſaris 
of life, particulary with horned cattle, hogs, and an amaz- 
ing quantity of fowls, Nothing is ſcarce here but mutton. | 
As to wild beaſt, they have buffaloes, ſtags, tygers, and 
the rhinoceros, which the Javeneſe hunt chiefly for its horn 
of which they make drinking-cups that are highly valuei, 
from an opinion that they. will not hold poiſon, but in. 
ſtantly break as ſoon as it is poured into them. The la 
is every where extremely fertile, producing in vaſt abun- 
dance pepper, ginger, cinamon, cardamoms, &c. and a 
late years they have planted coffee with great ſucceß. 
Fruit-trees grow every where, and as they ate green 
throughout the year, and planted in rows along the nv 
ſides, there are here the moſt beautiful walks in the world, 
Sugar-canes grow very faſt, and the vines bear grapes {eve 
times a year; but they are only fit for raiſins, and not for- 
wine, becauſe the climate ripens them too haſtily. | 
The laſt city we ſhall mention is Palamboan, which 1s, 


ſituated in a bay on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Java, oppolit 


4 


the iſle of Bally, and near the ſtreights of that name, ut 
eight degrees ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and ele- 
ven degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
It is for many miles round 


encompaſſed by a pleaſant 
champ 
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hampain country, and ſeveral ſmall rivers. fall into the 
{ca on each fide. the city. As our Eaſt India ſhips were 
uſed ſometimes to paſs this way in their voyage home from 
Borneo, they ſent their boats up theſe ſtreams to bring o 
Water and proviſions; but a great Mi en ender 
it troubleſome water ing here. The ſtreights between N 
ind Belly are very difficult to ſtrangers, In the nartowe 
ace this channel is not much broader than the Thames, 
ind the mountains on each ſide, which are of a prodigious 
height, and hang almoſt over your head, afford a dreadful 
polpect; while the noiſe, made by the ſea in the hollow 
of the rocks, and the guſts of wind coming down from 
the mountains, and ſuddenly yeering round the compaſs, 
aſe the DOITBERL 1d donor Gaga. tl ppg ic; dt 
© The king generally reſides, at Palamboan, and ſome: 
times at a fort fifteen miles from the ſea. His dominions 
extend from the eaſt of Java About eighty, miles along the. 
ſouth coaſt, and at thecoaſt end, and about.ſixty miles from 
north to ſouth, but hom far it reaches up, the country, is 
known. Ann uot end 1 or. mnmotdborigt hot 2 
boan were under ſuch, conſternation on his firſt appearing. 
before the place, that they fent; to inform the king of it, 
who was then up, the country; but the ſabander, the 
princi a Chineſe, let them 


officer of the port, being a Chineſe, let then 
know that it was an Engliſh ſhip, of which he was in- 
formed by the colours, an W TT. their fears vaniſh- 
ed, The king no. ſooner underſtood that the;commander 
was an Engliſhman, than he invited, him on ſhore, and 
the next day, ſeeming to place confidence in hi 
went on board 55 pinnace. The king was dreſſed in 3 
ſhort black velvet waiſtcoat, rimmed with narrow gold 
lace, with a red cap on his head, and many gold and ſtone 
rings on his fingers: but his attendants were fo thieviſn 
that they were obliged to watch them very cloſely., The 
Engliſh officers were afterwards entertained at the palace; 
which was a large ſquare, / ſurrounded with, a palliſado, 
containing ſeveral apartments for the king and his women. 
The entertainment conſiſted of fowls, veniſon, and high- 
ſeaſoned broths. When dinner was over about thirty of 
the king's women, each attended by a ſlave carrying a 
| baſket of fruit, came in, and preſented it to the officers; 

and the quantity was ſo great, that there was more 
than the boat could carry on board at once; the king 
alſo made them a preſent of two oxen; three large deer, 
with ſome geeſe, ducks and hens, and ſeveral bags of 
fice, | 1 B Fn | 4 
The power of the king does not ſeem to be reſtrained by 
any laws: his 'oran cayas, or noblemen, ſhew him the 


of moſt of his ſubjects, though here are ſome Mahome- 


ſurf frequently renders| 


the land is ſandy, and covered with tall traight-bodied 


an entire confidence in him, 


moſt profound reſpect. His religion is pagan, as is that 


Timor is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of theſe 
iſlands, and its natives reſembling the reſt in their perſons 
and-mariners, a deſcription of this iſland will give che 
reader a ſufficient idea of the reſt. ©, © e 4h gd 
The ifland of Timor extends hearly north-eaft and 
ſouth-weſt; the middle of it being in nine degrees ſouth * 
latitude,” and in one hundred and twenty-four degrees lon- 
gitude from London. It is near two hundred miles long, 


and poperoll ee Ns bs Barigabſe river, gor 
any harbours, but many bays, .m which ſhips, at certain 


ſeaſons of the year, may ſafely ride at anchor. The ſhore. 
0 1 enn n LOS 3 Is A r ; 
is very bold and free from rocks, iſlands, of ſhodls, except 
a few which are viſible, and therefore eaſily avoided „The 
lands are low for about three or four miles up into the 


country; but then the hills begin to riſe. Near the ſea 


trees; and from thence to the mountains there is a tract 
of marſhy ground, over-run with reeds and red mangroves, 
and overflowed at every tide; the tops and ſides of the, 
moutitains are cloathed with woods, intermixed with paſ- 
|ture-groves,..and.the country is pretty well watered with 
' 1973 at hr 2314 SCI 337 £0 7: tA ESC n 
ſprings and ſmall rivers. 1 


I be ſafeſt riding for 


; r ſhips is in the bay of Babas, about 
as WIL” A "= 5 FH "BAS: . 

five leagues from the fort of Concordia, where they are 
defended by the land from weſt- and- by- ſouth to the eaſt - 
north-eaſt, which 1s of the greateſt advantage, as no other 
winds blow with any violence: but here the worms will 
ſpeedily deſtroy a ſhip, if the utmoſt care be not taken to 
, 21 


The ſeaſons here reſemble thoſe of the other parts of 
India in the ſouthern latitude: fair weather begins in 
April or May, and continues till September or October, 
when theſe parts begin to be viſited with ſtorms and tor- 
nadoes; but the worlk weather is in the middle of Decem- 
ber, when the wind blows from the weſt, or north-weſt, 
with ſuch violence, that in the ſeas. which waſh the nor- 
thern ſhores there is no bearing up againſt it; and theſe 
winds are attended with heavy rains till the middle of Fe- 
bruary, when they begin to abate; and about the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, the eaſterly monſoon and 
fair weather are generally ſettled. But though the year 
is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſoons, when the 
weather is fair, there rot Su, ſea. and land breezes 
near the ſhore, with which a f ip may fail either eaſt or 
weſt. I ow ES $27 21 3 aid N f 3 f . 5 "op | 1 
About a league from the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland | 
is the ſmall fort of Concordia, ſituated upon a ſolid rock 


| cloſe by the ſea. On the eaſt ſide of which is a ſmall riyer 


of freſh water, over which there is a broad boarded bridge, 
near the enterance into the fort, about one hundred yards 
from the ſea-ſide, and as many from the fort. The com- 
pany, as at moſt, of their forts, have a fine garden, ſur- 


thither, as well as to every other port in the Indies. 
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Of the no ar near the Coaft of Java; with a more: 
particular Account of Timor, the lar geſt and mg 

ef them. Its Situation, Extent, 
jeinth poſſeſed' by the Dutch and 
tables and Animals, with a Deſcription of the 


and Manners of the Natives. 
4 A O the northward of Java are ſeveral iſlands, where 
4 the Engliſh, in their voyages to Borneo, meet with 
very good refreſhments, at a much eaſier rate than at Ba- 
kavia. Among theſe are Carimon Java, which is ſituated 
between the coaſt. of Java and Borneo; and there Euro- 
pean ſhips frequently touch in their voyage to the laſt- 
mentioned iſland, Madura lies towards the north-eaſt end 
of Java, at the bottom of the great bay. A little to the eaſt- 
ward of Java lies the iſland of Bally, or Leſſer Java; and 
farther to the eaſtward Lomboy, Combava, Flores, Solor, 
P mor, and ſeveral others; in moſt of which the Dutch 
nave torts and ſettlements, and take the liberty of govern- 
11 and even tranſplanting the natives whenever the 
picaſe: from hence they alſo frequently recruit their 
troops, and thus make one nation of Indians contribute 
to keep another in ſubjection r 


wy 


Ga, and Climate. It is 
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tans among them: the Chineſe have found their way | 


1 terre. In another part of it are fruit- trees, as jakas, pum- 


I plenoſes, oranges, and ſweet-lemons, muſk and water- 


lim 


* 


rounded with a good ftone wall, in which there is plenty 
of ſallads, cabbages, and roots for the kitchen, and a par- 


melons, pine- apples, pomecitrons, and pomegranates; and 
{by the walls are cocoa- nuts and toddy- trees in great 
lenty... Between this garden and the river there is a kind 
of paddock for black cattle, which are very numerous. 
Beyond the company's aun is a ſmall town, in which 
the natives have about ſixty houſes. 1 os 
On the north coaſt, about fifty miles to the eaſtward of the 
above fort, is Laphao, a Portugueſe ſettlement; the people 
there ſpeak Portugueſe, but have been ſo intermixed with 
the natives by intermarriages, that they can ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed from them: though they are proud of being 
called Portugueſe, and have embraced the Romiſh religion, 
they ſeem to have withdrawn themſelves from the Portu- 


gueſe government, refuſing to ſubmit to the governors ſent 
from Goa. They have no place of ſtrength, yet their go- 


vernment extends much farther into the country than that 
of the Dutch, they being in a manner incorporated with 
the original natives, many of whom are of the ſame reli- 
gion: but in other parts of the iſland Paganiſm and Maho- 
metaniſm till prevail, and there the people generally fide 
with the Dutch againſt the Portugueſe. 

Laphao is ſituated by the ſea-ſide,and only conſiſts of about 
forty or fifty low houſes covered with palmeto leaves, and 
a ſmall church built up with boards. In a little ſhed are r 

| old. 
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us a y5rewos S Gοαεον, a. 
old Non ind li 4 decayed plathorit pla latforth, which wo" eh & great plenty & fs ale meer glb, and, be. 
nee, 


hab gent ple 
tribute but little, to their de elf greateſt l any. Lens to its, haue mackerel, hre 


cotiiſfig in che numbers they, bg cj His of. gal klullete, 
from the country. Some Chinefe | pre 1944] and, hi as the foyfter 1 oe ate very 


jutiks of that unity ay hs b/ vile La - 155  traotdifraty ſtref turtle, . 
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trade ofany place in the ifland, except 17551 wp pla the bays 200 tivulets ate ſorhe | 
is ſituated at the eaſt end. "There Ebeineibal Pech Tie tiatives * of fo ſwWa wig 4 . exvion; ion that the 
yer not teſides, who, it is ſaid, can aſſemble, in twenty. Europeans Trequetrt ly calf 2 > hey” have long 


ur hours time, five Hundred men armed with firelocks. black hate, and r a middle ſtatuye, — ht-bodied 
But both this town and the Dutch town of Concordia with flender limbs, and Ab ou vilage. It is faid chat thoſe 


haye been plundered and burnt by a pirate. who. are why oe Ne the Duten iid Portugueſe 376 
The iſland is divided 428 ile ee which ſpeak very inhofpi to enges, atid cut off any Eto 
different languages, n their Loft cuſtoms and manner that hb br bt hs coaſt whenever they Have un oppottu. 


nity; but they have probably Li ſulfreient' provocation 
from the Por Portyg 
e Indians with great infolence; and bometimmes ba batbarity, 


whe they fall into their hands. 


of Uving, as well as 4 21 ape and colout they JO. 
2 be originally of one 1 The chief of theſ 

oms are Ama Ys Lortri by, Pobumby, and Namq Ay 
each of which has a foveret n, who has ſeveral rijas under 


him, and other inferior officers, Theſe prifices are 5 for} The only cloathing of the aver % 4 lite el6th fied 


ud their {ot being brought up between their 


the moſt part, enemies ip 757 1 and 1 their enmi ty is 12 faſtened before, juſt hides their nakedneſs. Thel 
4 J n e 


fomented and kept up Dutch, 

They have ſeveral Ys of trees fit fe Xi r building, bee finery' conftſts i a Tort of eoronet'of thother of 
none of them are like ours; one of them grows by or thin plates of filver ot gold ſcalloped of indented 
ſea-fide, and reſembles a pine z it is a hard, ponderous, fey ont the edges, of the breadth of a crown piete, and of an 


diſh wood, and is very We his iſland alſo pro- oval form. Three or four of theſe on the forchead make 


- duces palits of re inds, one of them ſeven or eit nt a mighty e g ſhow; But moſt of the people wen 
feet in circumference, with branches only at the top like caps bf leaves, made up in ſeveral form, 
the cocoa· tree; the fruit alſo reſembles the cocoa · nut, but f hep abe armed with fwords, ditts; and lanes; 
is no bigger chan à hen's egg, and contains no water: [with W nh a t the wild buffaloes, which they run 
There is another palm as large as che former; but though down, and then ſtrike them with their darts, as they 40 
it bears ſeveral buſhels of ſmall fruit, which hang on the [alſo fin in the water. 

dranches, this tree has no leaves, or any thing green about | Whether they take fleſh or fiſh, they make a fire 1 
it. There ah, alſo large groves of the common cocoa- [dry it upon a kind of wooden gridiron, in.order that if 
trees, Which, as hath been already obſerved, are of the may keep, for they generally continue their ſport two ot 
Steateſt advantage to the people of India. „ [thtee days. 

In this iſland are cotton- trees, ſandal- wood, with which No man has any other pr ty in the land than what 
molt of the neighbouring iſlands abound; calabafhes, wild he . 7 cuttirating 3 or whoever clears à piece of 
tamarinds, hg-trees, pine-apples, jakas, oranges r that year conſidered as the proprietor; fot 
lenions, limes, mangoes, plantains, pomegranates, and] they 1985 plant Nr Indian corn twice in the ſame 
ſeveral other Indian fruits, moſt of which are ripe in Sep- place. They burn the graſs and ſhrubs upon any ſpot of 
tember and October. SN they think fit for their purpoſe, and thus prepare 

Several kinds of good eating-herbs grow wild in the the wet ſeaſon: they however live chiefly by 
Aland, particularly A that on like Ipinage;. and pur- hunting and upon their fruits, and do not eare to take the 
Hain rows. wild in the fields. [Re to fow much corn; ſo that among them land is of 

Büffaloes and wild boars „R in the iſfand; and both little value. e 

the the Dur and Portugueſe breed horſes, oxen, goats, ande The common languages 5 oken here * ths zen 
ſheep; 
as 4. colder climates. Here ate likewiſe monkies, lizards, [1 age peculiar to themſelves. .. 

anoes, ferpents of various kinds, ſcorpions, cetite- Phy are not much acquainted. with arts and ſciences, 
Ton? and a multitude of inſe nor Bar artiſts and mechanics be of any great uſe among 
The woods abound with poultry that run wild, eagles, chem, the materials and ena” ey employ it 
| Hawks, parrots, paraquets, cockatoes, turtle-doves pi- cloathin; and building being of ſmall Abe. Theſe are 
geons, iter and a great variety of {mall birds that ve ſupplied by the Chineſe, wg bring hither. coarſe fire, 
à gay # umage; and ſome of them, it is laid, have very coarſe or mixed gold, tea, iron-work, 'porceJain, and filk 
muſical notes, which i is pretty fin, ular 3 in this part of the both wrought and raw: in exchange for which they have 
world, where the bright colourso! the birds pleaſe the eye old which is gathered here, bees-wax, and ſandal · wood. 
more than the notes do the ear. oF is ſaid that about twenty ſmall Chineſe veſſels come 

One of the ſmall birds is called by our travellers ce] hither eyery year from Macao, and commonly one veſſel 
inging-bird, for he has fix notes which he generally re-[year Fram oa, which brings European commodities, calli- 

eats twice, beginning with the higheſt and ending very] coes, and muflins. Here are alſo ſome barks that trade 

w; heis about the ſize of a lark, but his wings are blue, from this 1974 to Batavia, and bring from thence both 
and his head and breaſt of a paliſh red. European and Indian goods, and . rice, The 

Their tame fowls are common poultry, geeſe, and ducks; : | veſſels generally come Foote: in March, and ſtay ſtill * 
but the two laſt have been brought thither by the Euro-|tember, by which means they ſecure the benefit of 
peans, and are not very plentifu 

The woods contain great numbers of bees, which pro- for te n | : 
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t the latter neither increaſe nor thrive ſo well mt d baftard Portugueſe. The natives, however, have | 


trade-winds, and obtain * and eee 
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In Situatzon, e eee , ee 
RN EO, the largoſt of the Sunda Iſtands, is of great 
2 reaching as Fever degrees thirty minutes 
gorth to four degrees Guth latitude, and from th hund ted 
nd ſerenth to th hundred and -ſeventeenth>degree of lonc 
zitude, and is abouteferen hundred miles in lengeh, Ge 
hundred in breadth, and is ſuppoſed to bereightoen hun- 
ied miles in ci cumferenct. To the eaſt ward lies the 
iland of Celebes; to the north- eaſt che Philip 
to the ſouth the. iſland FOREPWE 
of Sumatra. {7 DOR TE ABEL IP AS il SET 11.3; 
\ The air of the eoun fo ee ot as might 
he expected from Its being ſituated under! the line, for it is 
almoſt every day refreſhed with ſhowers and cool breezes. 
| Thoſe parts of the ifland which border on the lea-coalt 


I . 


; 2610402 


form 2 flat plain for ſeveral hundred miles, and are an- 
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Iflands, 
of Jawa, and to the weſt the iſland 


untry is not fo exceſſive hot as might 


nually overflowed. Upon the retiring of the waters the 


whole ſurface of the ground is co red wich mud, and the 
ſun darting its rays perpendicularly upon it, raiſes noiſome 
logs that are not diſperſed cill nine or ten in the morning, 
and render thoſe parts of the iſland very unwholeſome. 
The multitude of frogs ahd reptiles which,” When the 
water is dried up, is left behind, being ſoon killed by the 
heat of the ſun, cauſe, at that time of the year, an intele- 
rable ſtench, which ſetves to corrupt the air. If we add 
to all this the cold chilling winds and damps that ſueceed 
the hotteſt days, it is eaſy to:conclude, that this place mult 
be extremely unhealthful, at leaſt to European eonſtitu- 
tions: but the gold and precious ſtones which abound 
here, make our adventurer Might death in every fornyra- 
ther than not poiſeſs them.. TT, 

The monſoons, or periodical winds, are wefterly from 


* 


September to April, or thereabout. This is their wet 


mixed with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning; and 


ether fair 


p 
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Of the black=pep 


4 
but upon the ſouth coaſts; for a es miles one way, 
and two hundred another, the land is eee moraſs; 
yet is covered with woods of very tall trees: this part of 
the country is intirely overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, and 
the other coaſts are not much better. Theſe inundations, 
though prejudicial-to health, may be of ſervice to the in- 
habitants in ſecuring: them from invaſion pt 


« 


In the fair ſeaſon the grounds about fifty or ſixty miles 


up the country become dry, und herds of cattle! are ſeen. 
grazing upon the banks of the rivers; for the graſs grows 
there to a very great height: but when the rains return, 
all the cattle are forced up to the hills, and the flat coun- 
try becomes again a great watery prove.” In the country 
are mines of iron and tin, and 255 good load - ſtone; the 

mountains alſo abound in gold, ſome of which is very fine. 
Ern n ,, 117 
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Of the Vegetables and Animalt of Borneo; with a particular 
Account of the Quran-outang, or Man of the Woods, 
$ ht 3. 0 bm $4 © PIPE 2 705 $47 9 * & 1 . 3 F e TSR 18. 4 * 


818 DEs riee, Which is the on! arte ar itt» 
I habitants, - the country forts plenty of | lemons, 


' oranges, pine-apples, citrons, \-cocoa-nuts, plantains, 


| melons, bananas, and all other Indian fruits. They have 
alſo a great deal of very fine timber, with the cotton ſhrub, 
canes, and rattans; but foreigners chiefly reſort to this 
Rand dan dt, papphr, nrg 
he pepper are three ſorts found in Borneo; 
the firſt, called moluces, or lout- pepper, is the beſt; the 
ſecond, named caytengee- pepper, is a middling ſort; and 
the third, and worſt ſort, is negaree- pepper, of which 
they have the greateſt quantity, but it is ſmall, hollow, 
and light, and uſually full of duft ; it ſhould therefore be 
bought by weight, and not by meaſure. Here is alſo 
white - pepper, Which is ſold at double the price of the 


at tbis ſeaſon there are \ſeldom- two hours together Fair | black. 
weather on the ſouth. coaſt of the iſland, to which the | The animals of the greateſt uſe in this country are ele- 


Europeans chiefly reſort. Phe dry ſeaſon uſually begins 
in April, and continues till September; and even in this 
part of the year, they ſeldom fail of having a ſhower every 
day when the ſea-breeze comes in. 

The river of Banjar is, towards its mouth, twice as 
broad as the Thames at Graveſend ; and the banks, being 
planted with thick groves of ever-greens, rendet the paſ- 
ſage up this river extremely. pleaſant. A little within its 
entrance are three iſlands, the firſt of which, being co- 


phants, horſes, Which are of a ſmall ſize, oxen, bu 
deer, and goats. There are here ſeveral kinds of wil 


beaſts, as bears, tygers, and monkies; of the laſt there 


are vaſt numbers, and a very great variety: but the ouran- 
outang, or man of the wodds; is the moſt remarkable; he 
is faid to be no lefs than ſtx feet high, when full grown, 
and walks upright like a man. His arms ate ſomewhat 
longer tban thoſé of the human ſpecies. He has no tail, 
nor any hair on his body, except where it is found on 


man's. He is very ſtrong and nimble, and will throw 
ſtones, or any thing elſe that come in his way, at thoſe 
who provoke him. Captain Beeckman ſays, he bought 
one of them, and that he was fo fond of ſpirituous liquors, 
that he would drink heartily of punch, if he was left in 


vered with trees of a prodigious height, may be ſeen off at 
ſea, and ſerve for a latid-mark to 'fail over the bar. At 
the north and ſouth ends-are large ſand-banks, which are 
very dangerous; and the vaſt. floats of trees that are per- 
petually driving down the ſtream, inereaſe the danger. 


The beſt place to anchor in is a mile or two within the 
nver's mouth; at @ ſmall diſtance from it, it is joined by 
the China river, Which is thus 
junks conſtantly failing up it. LE G4 
The tides here riſe- about twelve feet, and never flow 
more than once in twenty-four hours, and that always jn 
the day-time : for during the night the water never riſes 
above half a foot, except in an extraordinary dry ſeaſon. 
I'his proceeds from the ſtrength of the torrents and the 
Violence of the land winds, which blow much ſtronger in 
he, night than in the day. ; PT ANT 30's 
The harbours to which the Europeans uſually reſort are 
anjar Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo; but they come 
much oftener to the firſt than to either of the other, on 
5 of the great quantities of pepper that grow near 
n fource of that river, which dilcharges itſelf into the 
*4 in three degrees gightcen minutes ſoutn latitude. 


7 
a of 
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named from the China. 


the cabin with a bowl of it upon the table; and that he 
would open his caſe, and take a bottle of brandy, and 
having drank a conſiderable. quantity, would return the 
bottle to its place. If the captain was angry with him he 
would ſigh and whine; till he was reconciled : he alſo ſlept 
like a man, with one arm under His head; but though he 
was not twelve months old when he died, he was ſtronger 
Rake „ | ata CE are Hon 

This iſland has ſearce any of the birds that breed in 
Europe, except the ſparrow ; but there are parrots and 
parroquets of all ſizes, among, which the luree is by far 
the moſt beautiful: he is of the ſize of a common parrot, 


but his feathers are of a lively red, intermixed with blue 


and green, and ſo finely ſhaded as not to be imitated by 
the pencil. Theſe birds are more eaſily taught than any 


kind of parrots, and, even in the country, coſt two or 
three guineas a piece. They are frequently purchaſed by 
It I Hh 05 the 
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the European captains; but commo 
upon entering a cold climate. 
They have here very large bats, or, as fo 
them, flying-cats; the body in colour, | ſape 


— 


5 


reſembles that of a fox, but 1s not ſo large; but the wings | 
are of fo prodigious a ſize, that, when extended, the ol. many fiſh a Ales know what to do with in'a whole 495 


that of the others {412 id 


tance from the tip of one 


no leſs than five or fix feet. During the weſtern monſoon 
they fly from welt to eaſt ſor two or three hours every) 


evening in fuck-multitudes,;that they darken the Ey. 


This iſland has alſo gteatiplepty of ſea and river-fifhs 
ſome of which are well known in Europe. Fhey have 
alſo many others to which we are ſtrangers, particularly a 
fiſn called the cockup, which is not inferior in taſte to 
any of ours. The natives are very fond of the at- ſiſn; 
but it is ſeldom eaten by the Europeans Their heads are 
large, and are ſaid te haye ſome feſemblanee to che head 
of a cat: theſe fiſh are ſometimes five or ſix feet long, but 
have no ſesles. In the river of Banjar they have prans 
ſix or eight inches in length, and rock - oyſters of à very 


uu ze. | RY 8 
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venomous that when foreigners firſt come. to: this iſland, 
their faces are ſo ſwelled by: their bite, that a man can 
hardly know his moſt intimate acquaintance ; but, after 

they bave been there ſome time, their bite has not this 


effect. e 
5 . NE Wo r 
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A general Character of the Natives: their Perſons, Dreſs, | in art : 
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HE people of the iſland are divided into Mahome- 
I tans and Pagans:: the Mahometans, who axe called 

Banjsreens, inhabit the ſea-coaſt and all the principal towns 
of trade; and the Pagans, who are ealled Byayos; puſſeſs 
the inland country, and are repreſented by the Mahome - 
tans as barbarians; while the popiſh miſſionaries, who 
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he muſketves are intolerably troubleſome, and fo 


1 


have made ſome progreſs in their converſion, ſay, that they 
are more tractable and ready to embrace Chriſtianity than 
the Moors. Indeed it is not extraordinary that two na- 


tions inhabiting one iſland, and differing ſo widely in theit 
manners as well as religion, ſnhould repreſent each other as 
barbarians, how peaceable or polite ſoever they may ap- 


pear to foreigners who have not their prejudices. 


The Byayos, who are deſcended from the original in- 
habitants,' and dwell in the woods and mountains in the 


inland part of the country, apply themſelves but little to 
trade or merchandize, or to promote the arts and ſciences. 


Being a robuſt war-like people, they ſpend their time 


chiefly in hunting: and attending their cattle; but have 
little commerce with foreigners, which renders it difficult 


to give a particular deſeription of them: but probably 
were we to become better acquainted with them, all the 


accounts that have been given of their barbarity would 
vaniſh, and we ſhould only find that, like the reſt of 


mankind who live in woods and foreſts, they are a little 


rough and unpoliſhed, but perhaps more ſincere and ge- 
nerous than their more civilized neighbours, whoſe con- 


verſation with the Chineſe merchants ſeems only to have 


rendered them more EXPeTtIn n art of cheating. 
The Banjareens have long 


> + 


ining black hair, and are 


well proportioned, but low of ſtature, and their features 
are not very engaging, The women are little and ill 
ſhaped, and their features and complexion much better 


than thoſe of the men. They have a very Engaging mien, | 
| the natives 


and few people move with a better grace. A 


of Borneo are extremely ſwarthy, like the other people 
who live under the equinoCtial, whence ſome travellers 
call them blacks; but there is a conſiderable difference 
between their complexion and that of the negroes ; for it 


is not the heat of the climate alone that makes men black; 


for that only renders them tawny. 


The Byayos who dwell in the mountains are much taller 
and ſtronger bodied than the Banjareens, which may beaſcxib= 
ed both to their ſituation and their way of life, they being 


inured to hardſhip and fatigues, and. conſtantly following 


ſo prevalent! is the force of 0 
| is  ſgarce/aiconfiderable' man among the Byayos 9 


aly die in their yoyage | the chace; while the people of the flat equntry teh 


any other" ezereiſe beſides rowing, and are ſo litthe ſes 


me pe ople ei to yide orf walk, that they are faid to do both vers. 
and ſmell; wardly : by. Veh take but little pains in fi very awke | 


” ſhin 
once caſting a net before their own doors, ther oy. by 
is Thi 1 
andlas they find!Jittle{Aifficulty in obtaining f ; 
ſubliſtence of their family, they are reve thy oP" the 
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paint | theif | indeed of a Dl | Nour, w ich 3 
diſtance has ſome reſemblance to cloathin | her h 
ſmear themſelves with ſtinki > 2 
ſteams of their bodies in; 
Vet among cheſe people, v = has a fiifficient power, for 

cuſtooy and-faſhion,. that chen 


ng oily which, 
climiatey is ſufficient o 


. 


nat diſtinguiſh himſelf from the vulgar, Jen 
ä fore- teeth to put others made of 8 e 
their greateſt ornament is a ſtring af ityger's teeth hung 
= 1 like an alderman's gold Chain. 
Among the Banjateens the common people ate not mu 
better cleathed than; the-Byayos z rb groves "adn 
: grent men uſualiy wear a kind of cloſe: veſt of blue or reg 
ilk, and ſometimes: of European cloth, over-which they 


| | throw a looſe; piece of ſilk that wraps once or twioeaboy 
_ | them, and reaches down to their knses; they 


- Y | allo Wear 2 
pair of drawers, but they have no ſhirt, and their legs 
andi feet ate always bare. Their. hair is, tied up in a 70ll 


in the back part of their heads, about Which they tie 2 


fot a turban. A dagger, which they wear in à ſaſh on the 
left ſide, is always part of their dreſs. 119255 


The Bapjareens live in à friendly hoſpit: le manner, 


their houſes being always open for the reception of their 


friends. Their food chiefly» conſiſts; of veniſon, fonls, 


the great are ſerved up in gold and ſilyer diſhes er bowls: 
aud thoſe of inferior rank uſe veſſels of braſs 'or.earthen; 
ware. They ſit at their meals croſs - 

are ſeldom ſeen in any other po 
water or tea; but though their religion prohibits their taſt- 
ing ſtrong liquors, few of them will refuſe ine or ar- 
rack, when they are among the Euro | 


— DL * 
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of the ſize and ſhape of a tea- board, on which ſtands their 


betel and areka in veſſels of gold, ſilver, or bfaſs ; the t- 


ble itſelf being of the ſame metal according to the quality 
of the owner: theſe they chew perpetually, unleſs when 
they are eating, or ſmoaking tobacco, of which both the 


ally mixed with opium. The maſter of the houſe gene- 


rally lights the pipe firſt, for they uſe but one at àn en- 


tertainment, and after he has ſmoked two or three wbiffs, 
gives it the perſon who ſits next him, and he to a: third; 
till it has gone round the company, who fit croſs-legged 
in a ring upon mats. When they have continued: ſmok- 
ing for ſome time, they grow exceeding chearful, but if 
9 continue too long-at..it,: they become mad or ſtupid. 
The Banjareens are generally quick of apprehenſion, 
extremely inquiſitive, and learn any thi 
They are of a very peaceable diſpoſition, and ſeldom quar- 
rel among themſelves; but when they are thoroughly 
provoked, their revenge will be ſatisfied with nothing 
leſs than the life of an enemy, which they always take in 
a private manner. ts ghe') lt $08 Hel” 

Their uſual way of ſalutation is by joining their hands, 


bowing; but when they appear before the great, they lift 
their joined hands to their foreheads, falling down: on the 
knees and faces; if it be before a prince, they do this at 
conſiderable diſtance, then creep towards him, and after 
they have received an anſwer retire in the ſame manner- 

They amuſe: themſelves with dancing - and. comedies, 
like. the other eaſtern nations. The Chineſe have likewiſe 


bn at a maik, and hunting, which, as they manage 
it, requires but little labour, for the game being mw 
$6. 1 | 


3 We don't find that.the Pya {6s hate any other clout; | 
than 2 Piece of cloth wrapped round theit waiſts ,* 
xx 1 . 8 


b 
and. ge 
74080 0 05 | 
* Happens to be in a crowdiof them; 


ged on mats, and | 
e.. They uſually drin 


al. Ee: 'opeans,/and'then they | 
will drink as freely as th.... fu bog 
Almoſt all the day long they have fmalt tables by them 


men and women are very fond, and their tobacco is uſu - 


with great eaſe. 


raiſing them towards their breaſt or head, and gently 


taught them gaming. Their more, manly diverſions ale 
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them to 


made very ſharp and narrow, fail wir amazing ſwiftneſs. 


holſes; but the common people, for the moſt part, travel | 
vo Dot, f >? HE * N fi D | 

The religion of the people of the inland country is pa- 
geniſm; but the inhabitants of all the ſea-coaſt are Maho- 
metans, and deſcemded from colonies which . tranſported | 


. . 


were invited by the ſpices, and other rich merchandizes, 
for which the eaſt had for many ages been famous. They 
are extremely ſuperſtitious, and have à way of chatming | 


ous kinds of proviſions, \ of which they make an offering 
lo the incenſed demon; then launching the little veſſel, 


ſuffer it to drive down the + tream, imagining that all the | 
infirmities of the ſick man wi ll be carried off in the devoted 


#antly rike' him dead, or at leaſier to him the 


diſeaſe of the ſic ß 4 © "MY 


* 


1 
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; 
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| Theſe demons they pretend to a nuncer various 
forms; but if an European deſires to bear them company, 
when they expect to wen den they pretend that they 
are afraid of incurring their difple Aufe. It is probable 
they are themſelves deceived by the ai tifices of their prieſts, | 


ſwer, like a diſtant fire in the night, uſually in mea- 
dows, and low grounds, which ſeems 1 9 be no more than 
an ignus faut 3 ́ ᷑ĩiNĩĩñĩ̃ OPER + 
I They frequently marry their daughter at eight or nine 
years of age, and they have children ſoon after ; but they | 
are uſually paſt bearing at twenty- five. Fornication is 
not accounted any great crime, nor is it an Y objection to 
a woman that ſhe has had a gallant before hai 1d: for what- 
ſoever has been their conduct before marriz ige, they are 
ſaid to be very faithful to their huſbands. Tl. le Mahome- 
tans of this iſland uſe much ceremony in their marr iages, 
of which we ſhall give a particular account from Mr. 
All the partitions of a large houſe being take n down, 
it was laid into one room, the floor of which was Covered 
with fine mats, and at the upper end was ak i over 
which was a large canopy, and on the floor were cu :ſhions 


and pillows to lean upon. The night before the wee. ding, | 


people beat continually on their gongs or brazen di ums, 
and ſounded their country pipes and trumpets, W _ hich 
made very harſh muſic; while others jingled chains, and 
beat upon braſs or iron utenſils. Wort it 
be next morning flags and ſtreamers were hung abo ut 
the door of the houſe, and all the veſſels in the river my. 7 5 
out their colours, and were continually firing their guns; 


chemſelves from Pertia; Arabia, and. Africa, about four 
hundred: years agoy to the oriental iſlands, to which they 


diſeaſes by making a ſma ll boat, and filling it with vari- by 3 


boat; and ſhould any one pre ſume to take it up, they be- north. 
lieve the demon to Whom it is dedicated, will either in-. Th 
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ſmirhs and carpenters ; but every man has a knack at 
carving, and will carve the head of a cane or dagger very 
neatly, without any other tool but an ordinary knife. 

. They have very little ſkill in phyſie, and are amazed 
that any one ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be Jet blood, and 
mon part with wifat they call his life. They impute 
moſt diſtempers to the malice of ſome evil ſpirit,” eſpeei- 


ey have no mechanics among them, except gold- 


ally if a perſon be delirious,” and rambles in his diſcourſe. 


or by ſome natural phenomenon z for if they are aſked in | ally it 4 per ſon be dejirious,” and t N 
what manner theſe demons appear, (ey ſometimes an- In. this caſe, inſtead of having recourſe to medicine, they 
1 . . I : | s "Ss. » 1 ; " Ay . bd 

an uſually prepare a handſome entertainment of fowls, rice, 


and other proviſions, which they carry into the fields, and 
place under a certain tree, where a ſmall oratory is erected : 


they offer their meats with prayers for the health of the 


ſick, and if he recovers, they ſeldom fail to bring another 


offering, and return their thanks for his being reſtored to 


health; but if the ſick man dies, they expreſs their reſent- 
the occaſion of his death. 


diſtant voyages, and indeed have not any veſſels of force 
or bulk. Their ſmall boats or flying proas are their moſt 


remarkable veſſels, and theſe are here formed of the body 


of a tall tree, hollowed, and made ſharp at both ends. 


They have neither keel nor rudder, but are ſteered with 
a long narrow paddle. Some of theſe boats are thirtß 
feet long, and only two feet wide, and the ſeats for their 
rowers are laid acroſs the boat. They have alſo out- layers, 
ſomewhat like thoſe we have deſcribed in the account we 


have given of the proas of the Ladrone iſlands. . 


ment againſt the angry demon, whom they imagine to be 


8 T'8-A L „ 1 ; | * 3 
ſhouted; and fired a vol- - 


' They have but little ſkill in navigation, they make no 


The Banjareens and other Moors, who inhabit the coaſts, 


"ſpeak the Malayan tongue; but the people of the inland 


country have a language peculiar to themſelves; 
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ſeveral people were alſo planted about the houſe, who wers 
continually ſhouting and firing guns. 
A great number of people were invited, and in the 
middle of the afternoon a handſome dinner was ſerved up,, 
2 the company having eaten plentifully, each perſon 
ad a baſket given him to carry home the remainder of the 


upon them as ſtrong liquor has upon us. 


»% 


* 


each with a large bowl of pold, filver, or braſs, in which | T 


Were the preſents made by the bridegroom: to his bride, | ſplintered « 


wh 7 N 
— ſat on a throne to receive them, and in return made | a 
preſents to the bridegroom. 21 


At length the bridegroom coming to the dai of the | an 


ho fi 1 f > 
dle was met by a prieſt, who having 1epeated ſume | poſts are drive + ture is faſtened by rings made of rattans, 
: . e ieh 


words, ſtrewed rice upon his head, as an omen of his fu- which the ſtru. 


\ 
proviſions that were left. After which betel, areka, and | } 
opium, were ſerved round, which had the Tame effect ſom 


. 1 2 the evening a large float of timber came driv- ing fe 
105 own the river, on which was a pageant made in the | the ſu 
ner at... of 2 two hundred tons burden, in the | and up 
ot the quarter deck appeared the bridegroom ſeated | made o ; 5 f em is bui 5 
by 1 throne, The machine {topped at a houſe where the | height o. Fix or eic en Lee * 
e was, and twelve young virgins deſcended from it, ſloping r 


Of their Manner of Building their Towns, and a 
E an Entertainmeut given by the Sultan of  Caytangee. 


moſt part, 


he butlc 2ane, Or damboo, 


eſcription 


Nr towns to which the Europeans trade, are, for the 
built upon great bundles of bamboo, and 
"etimes on floats of timber, but little larger than the 
nt of each houſe : the weight of the ſuperſtructure be- 
) inconfiderable, that a part of the floats remain above 
rface of the water. Upon theſe floats joiſts are laid, 
on them a floor of ſplit bamboo. lhe walls are 
f the ſame materials as the floor, and raiſed to the 


oof, like a barn, covered with. palmeto leaves, 
ing is divided into rooms by partitions made of 
| and the floors covered with 
| \ 1d of matting. Theſe buildings ate ranged in 
pretty Ki h ſide the river, and form a regular ſtreet, 
e deen nt their being carried away by the ſtream, 
d to prere 1 down at the corners of each building, to 
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but fame, have Hat rattan g . i h W ich, hey Are E 
rzoored to the trees on fore. Behigd the Weet, upon 


de deahe bank, whually, and rows of houſes Built on/pil- 
dite n it circhmſtapdes. 
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[thoſe built in the 
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hy yards long, and thirty broad. In t 


on broken karriages; but ſerve neither for ornament, nor 
defence. e e een 
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was excellent an 


| birfſalors, and vento, which laß Cl 
} drefied 3 but the prince, being à ſtrict obſerver of dhe l 


of Mahomet; treated them with no other liqubr but Wars, 
During dinner-time the king's muſic played, and 92 


times the | Engliſh crumpets,'-with which he 
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TEE iſland e Jeb and narrow, ſtretching 
in a ſtraight Nis om the e J 
extending from five egrecs thirt minutes. north ati- 

ate o bre degrees hard, and fein the Biggi to 
the hundred and fourth degtee of Jongitude from London, 
and is about nine hundfed miles in length; but is only from 
4 hundred to a hundred and fifty in breadth, the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland being the broadeſt, On the north-eaſt lies 
the peninſula of Malacca, . from which this iſland. is about 
eight leagues diſtant. Java lies on the ſouth-eaſt, and is 
ſeparated from this iſfand by the ſtreights of Sunda, and to 
the weſtward it is bounded by the Great O cen. 
The air of this iſland is very. unwholeſome, but is not 
ſo hot as ſome countries at 4 diſtance from the line. This 
js attributed to the cool breezes that blow from the ſea, 
which muſt produce more ſenſible effects on account of the 
narrowneſs of ee ad. It may be added, that naturally 
the air 18 BSE in - countries under the line, and a 
little on ERIE, as in thoſe which lie towards the 
tropics Bee Taft the ſun in ſummer ftays longer 
above the Hero, and the days are longer than the 
nights; but here the days and nights being equal, the ſun. 
always rifing at fix in the morning, and ſetting at ſix in 
the evening, without any ſenſible difference, the heat of 
the air and the earth cauſed by the ſan in the day, is 
cooled by the length of the night. The monſoons are 
much the ſame as in the other. countries we have laſt de- 
ſeribed, only the rains begin ſomething ſooner than they 
do farther northward, and they are no where more violent, 


for they ſometimes pour. down for three or four days to- | 


gether without intermiſſion. There is no country in the 
Indies where theſe rains, during the weſtern monſoons, 
are attended with mote terrible ſtorms of thunder and 
lightning ; but the peop 
much alarmed, but * them patient] 
heard to complain of the climate. 
This ifland ſtretches from the ſouth. 
welt, and a long ridge of mountains extend through the 
middle of it from one end to the other: one of them, 
which is about forty miles witbin the land beyond Ben- 
coolen, is above a mile perpendicular. Thoſe that lie 
towards the weft coaſt are ſtony, but produce ſmall trees, 
ſhrubs, and graſs; and towards the bottom good timber. 
In one of theſe iſlands is à volcano that almoſt continually 
_ caſts out flames, The champain country has a rich deep 
mould of various colours, as red, grey, and black, and is 
well watered with brooks and: ſmall rivers, but none that 
are navigable for ſhips cf burthen. The ſoil about Ben- 
coolen and Marlborough-fort is a fertile clay, and pro- 
duces very High graſs. The low-lands cloſe to the ſea are 
almoſt one continued moraſs, producing only reeds, or 
cat hollow bamboo canes. ohen Fans 
| Il | 
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le, being ufed to them, are not | 
y, and are ſeldom | | 5 3 
IHE inhabitants have very conſiderable plantations of 
eaſt to the north- | 
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9 
found in the rivers ad rike, particularly during the 
time of the weſt monſoon, when the torrents roll with 
great rapidity from the mountains. It is uſually found in 
duſt” or ſmall bits weighing from half a grain to two or 
three pennyweights ; but we are aſſured by Mr, Lockyer, 
that he faw a lump as it came from the mines that weighed 
an ounce; but he acknowledged that it is not uſually 
found in ſuch large pieces. The rock-gold, as it is called 
at Achen, is known by its brightneſs, and is very fine. 
The gold-mines are probably in ſome mountains towards 
the middle of the iſland; but they are as much as poſſible 
concealed from foreigners, no European having ever viſited 
them, or at leaſt have never returned from thence. But 
though the mountaineers are in poſſeſſion of the gold- 
mines, they make but little advantage of them. They | 
exchange this rich metal with the inhabitants of the flat 
country at a low price for rice, cloathing, ' tobacco, 
and other neceſſaries; while the ſubjects of Achen and 
the Malayans, being better acquainted with its value, 
make extravagant demands of all the foreigners they deal 
with for the gold they bring them; and, that ſtrangers 
may have no inclination to penetrate farther into the 
country, and eſtabliſh a trade directly with the monn- 
taineers, they repreſent them as the moſt barbarous and 
inhuman cand. „ 
In the mountains all forts of precious ſtones are to be 
found, with the value of which the inhabitants are but 
little acquainted, and yet will not allow {hem to be 
LY oo ( ( 
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BOD. 
Of the Trees, Fruits, and Plants of Sumatra; with a particu 
lar Deſcription of the Pepper Plant and Silk Cotton-Tree, ' 
Of the Beafts, Reptiles, Fouls, and Fiſhes of that ſtand. 


| ſupgar-canes, which are chiefly cultivated on account 
of the ſpirits. they extract from them, which they find 
to be of great advantage in ſo moiſt an air. The gardens 
are furniſhed with beans, peas, radiſhes, yams, pritatoes, 
pumpkins, and ſeveral kinds of mich unknown in_ 
Europe. The potatoes are three or ſour inches long, 
mealy, and of a ſweet taſte; they are red on the outſide, 
and, like ours, White, within; But the only grain that 
grows in this country is rice. W 2 
fruits to be met with in «ther 


Here are found moſt of the 


parts-of India in great perfection; as pine-apples, plan- 
tains, limes, oranges, citrons, cocoa-nuts, pomegranates, 
mangoes, durions 
noſe, &c; ; | 
The mangoſteen, which is eſteemed a moſt delicious 
fruit, reſembles in its form the pomegranate, but is leſs; : 

| | the 


» guavas, the mangoſteen,” the pumple- 
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wuhitening the others by taking them while they are red, 
and waſhing off the red ſkin with water and ſand, fo that 
nmalauothing remains but the heart of the pepper, which is 
White. Nothing, can be kept neater than thoſe pepper 
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. 6154/5 Ser Rata; onde Dots a. ne te oe. 
| the outhide rind; or fell, is thicke? thay i 

. granate, but ſofter, and of a dark red; the inhde 1s. 

ER . por crimſon; whete the fruit conſiſts of four or five Cloves 

abo the fize of a man's thumb, as white as milk, and 

2 ſoft and julcy ; and in the middle of each is a ſmall 


The pumplenoſe is alſo a very fine fruit, ahd has an 
-agreeable taſte 3 it is bigger than the largeſt orange, and 
has a thick tender rind. The inſide contains abundance 


: : 


of ſeeds of the ſize of a barley-corn, and full of juice; but 
jt has no partitions Jike the orange. „ 
IT be moſt valuable plant, with reſpect to commerce, . 
prbduced in this iſland, is that of pepper, which grows in 
2 flat foil, and is planted by a thorny tree, round which 
jt creeps: and winds like ivy, which it reſembles in its 
leaf, though it is ſomething larger, and of a paler green. 
HFaving run up a conſigerable height, the twigs on which 
| the berries: hang bend down, and the fruit appears in 
_ cluſters nearly as large as bunches of grapes, and of much 
the ſame figure; but are diſtinct like our currants or elder- | 
berries. They produce no fruit till 'the third of fourth 
year ; after which they bear for the three following years 
- fix or ſeven pound weight of pepper. In the three next 
years they decreaſe orie-third, both in the quantity and 
fize of the pepper, and thus continue decreaſing for four 
or five years longer. When the plant begins to bear, the 
branches of the ee which it creeps, muſt be lopped 
dff, leſt they intercept the ay of the ſun, which this 
plant ſtands moſt in need of. When the cluſters of the 
= __ . fruit-are formed, care muſt alſo be taken to ſupport them 
with poles, leſt the. branches ſhould be drawn down by 
their weight. The plants ſhould likewiſe be pruned after 
the fruit is gathered, to prevent their growing too, high, 
and bearing the leſs fruit. 5 5 
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Aptil, which knots in June; and the next month the 
fruit being green and large, the natives make a rich pickle 

of it, by ſteeping it in vinegar. In October it is red, in 

. November it begins to grow black, and in December it is 
All over black, and conſequently ripe. This is generally 
tte caſe, though in ſome places it is ripe ſooner, 
Phue fruit being ripe, they cut off the cluſters, and dry 
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than fifteen days; during which the cluſters are turned. 
from ſide to fide, and covered up by night. Some of the 
* berries neither change red nor black, but continue white: 
theſe are uſed in medicine, and ſold at double the price of 
the other. But the inhabitants, finding that foreigners 
wuant them for the ſame uſe, have diſcovered a way of 


_ _ =>: Plantations, no rubbiſh, not ſo much as a ſtick or ſtraw 
js to be found upon the ground; and if it happens to be 
2 dry ſeaſon, they are indefatigable in watering the plants, 
almoſt their whole ſubſiſtence depending on the crop. 
Cotton and cabbage-trees alſo- grow here, though 
they are not very common; and near the city of Achen 
the ſilk cotton-tree flouriſhes, Theſe trees are large, and 
have a ſmooth aſh-coloured rind, and are generally full of 
fruit, which hangs down at the ends of the twigs like 
| Purſes three or four inches long. No tree can grow more 
regular and uniform; the lower branches being always 
the largeſt and longeſt, and the upper 8 leſſening 
to the top. When the cotton is ripe, the cods drop off 
the tree, for the cotton is ſo ſhort, that it is not thought 
worth gathering, though they will ſometimes take the 
pains to pick it off the ground to ſtuff their quilts with. 
In the woods they have oaks, and other large timber 
trees, ſtraight, tall, and fit for any uſes; but few of them 
are known in Europe. an £ | 
Scarce any country affords more canes and bamboos, 
particularly near Jamby, where are found thoſe fine taper 
- walking-canes called dragons-blood, „ 
In this iſland is alſo found the plant called bang, which 
very much reſembles hemp; they infuſe it in their liquors 
when they would raiſe their ſpirits, and it has much the 
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The pepper-plant has commonly a white flower in | 


3 5 them in the ſun, till the berries fall off the ſtalk, which, 
+. - notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, it does not do in leſs 
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ons, and generally colour their rice yellow with dur Tuer 
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hoffes, eleptian = 05g.” deer. Lind & 
and hog-deer; Ts ff in at ial Lene ben 
watt a radbet; the head reſembles list of Thog? ws” 
Thanks and feet are like'thole of the deer! The be, 


darker, with 89 


inſects. 
They have 


and their cocks are 


of ſmall birds different from ours, and diſting 
the my of their colours. 1 e TY | 
ave great plenty of ſea and-riyer fiſh, ſo that too 
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Mg. Pas 8 the ne 
avberally ſaid to be proud and. lazy, ee Sp 
niards, haye moſt of their buſineſs done by Foreigners; 

for they ſeldom apply themſelves to cultivate their grounds, 
or to improve in any mechanic arte. 
They are of a ſwarthy complexion, and their features 
not very engaging. Their faces pretty nearly reſemble | 
thoſe of the inhabitants of the other iſlands we have 
already deſcribed. They have black eyes, and ſtraight 
black hair, with high cheek bones, and little noſes. BY 
are of a middle ſtature, ſtraight, and well limbed, an 

like the inhabitants of moſt hot countries, ſmear them- 
ſelves with oil, which is probably intended to cloſe up 
their pores, and prevent that profuſe perſpiration-which 
would exhauſt their ſtrength; and at the ſame time preſerve 
them from being bit, or ſtung by the inſets, which are 


- ever troubleſome in hot countries. 


Some of them wear caps of woollen cloth juſt fitted to | 
their heads, but they more generally tie a piece of blue or 
white linnen about their heads, letting the ends hang 


.down, and leaving no other covering for the top of their 


heads, but their hair, part of which falls upon their ſhoul- b 
ders, The poorer fort wear oniy a cloth about their loins, 
to cover what modeſty teaches them to conceal; but peo- 
ple of rank have a kind of drawers, and a piece of ſilx or 
calicoe thrown looſe about their bodies. They alſo weit 
a fort of wooden clogs or ſandals, when in their towns; 
but they all travel bare- foot. Sr 33 

Their ordinary food, as in other parts of India, is 11 
and fiſh; but the people who can afford it, alſo eat fowl, | 
veniſon, buffaloe beef, mutton, and goats fleſh, The 


ſeaſon their meat very high with pepper, garlic, and ef 
IC, 


fame effects as opium. l 1 
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Their buffalop des in very coarſe food, 
chat is upon it is as 


Their ducks ate 2 
| Bengal, which is faid to be made of buffaloes milk, and 


veſſels, according to the circumſtances of the maſter of the 
2 They uſually. drink fair water or tea; 


which is very cooling and pleaſa 
mentioned. I 


dhe length and; thickneſs of a man's finger, is lighted at 


darting their lances at the deer, when they come within 


cane tenements in a few 5 


yellow as ſaffron. When their meat 

a few houfs in the market it turns black, and 
ty 2 — than carrion; their fowls and mutton. are 
and inſipid ; and though pork is the beſt meat 
cy have, there are but few hogs. - Their veniſon, bow-. 
ever, is pretty op, eſpecially the. hog-deer, , which we 
have juſt deſcribe is as white as a chicken. 
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for its fleſh i 8 2 chic 
| Iſo much better than their land fowls, 
have a kind of liquid butter like oil, brought from 
nixed with hags lard 3 with this they butter their rice. 
They have alls mangoes and other- fruits pickled when 
Tir rved up io filver, brazen,” 
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Their meat is ſe or 


houſe; and is always either boiled or broiled, and cut into 


{mall pieces, and as they uſe only their fingers in eating, | 


v waſh both before and after their meals 
likewiſe palm wine, and toddy, | 1.15 drawn rom U 
3 branches of the, cocoartree :. they likewiſe drink the 
ſolt liquor found on .the...infide; of young cocoa nuts, 

cooling eaſant 3 arrack is alſo very 


mmon hefe. mi r . . bg 
"The natives are as. fond pf chewing betel and areka, 
ind of taking N thoſe of the other iſlands already 
They alſo take bang, which raiſes the ſpirits 

almoſt as ſoon as opium; this plant, which reſembles 
hewp, they infuſe. in their liquors. .. Tobacco, is ſeldom 
ſmoked in pipes, but a leaf of it being rolled up to about 
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one end, and ſmoked at the other, till about two thirds 
of it is conſumed, and: then it is thrown away, They 
ſeldom drink when they ſmoke. , -  '_ > 
Like other Aſtatics, they fit eroſs-legged on the floor at 
their meals, and whenever they meet to converſe with each 
other, Their ordinary ſalutions are performed by lifting 
up one or both hands to their head; but before the great, 
they proſtrate themſelves with their faces to the ground. 
he people are immodetately fond of gaming, both with 
cards and dice; which were probably introduced by the 
Chineſe ; as they are alſo of cock-fighting. Inſtead: of 
trimming their cocks, they produce them with all their 
gay plumage,. and faſten ſuch ſharp inſtruments to their 
heels, of 62 ape and length of the blade of a penknife, 
that the battle is over in an inſtant, one ſtroke frequently 
bringing dow the ſtouteſt cock. They ſtake their whole 
fortunes: upon one of theſe battles ; but the conqueſt is 
not admitted, unleſs the victor peck or ftrike his enemy 
Few he has diſpatched him; for if he does not they draw 
axes, /- | „„ | F 1 
Stag-hunting is one of the chief of their rural ſports: 
the game is rouzed by ſome little yelping dogs, and the 
huntſmen, who are almoſt naked, run it down on foot, 


their reach. One of our governors of Bencoolen relates, 
that the company's ſlaves being one day ſeeking for game, 
inſtead of a ſtag, happened to rouſe a tyger, who coming 
behind one of them, leaped upon him, and with his 
claws tore the poor fellow's fleſh off his back, and the 
calves of his legs, in a terrible manner; but the brave 
fellow ſuddenly turning, pierced the beaſt with his lance, 
as did ſome of the reſt of his fellow ſlaves with theirs, and 
though they did not quite kill him, he was glad to retire 
with ſeveral Jances in his body. The L ſlave was 
brought to the fort ſo mangled, that his recovery, was 
thought impoſſible; but being of a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
uſed to a temperate life, his wounds were ſoon healed. 

Elephants, horſes, and buffaloes, are ſometimes uſed 
for carriage ; but they commonly employ porters, when 
they have not the convenience of a navigable river, and 
for the moſt part travel on foot, FER 

Their mechanics are; in general, but indifferent work- 
Men, their carpenters, indeed, will run up one of their 
; - but both the model and 
materials being always the ſame, this requires but little 
ingenuity, | | 4 | 

Their flying proas are the moſt admired of any of their 


keel is only. a largs, tree 


they are never; uſed but in fiſhing, 
earthen | neighbouring iſland; They baye * 


r.0 but they have | ad 
which is drawn from the | 
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A n 48 e e 
raiſed with, a-plank- aboyt ; three feet LON 2 
end leſt as ſharp as poſhble, the keel, projecting beyo 


the other part of the veſſel, though, when loa is 


þ F 7 4 ” 1 N 
long piece of wood not broader than gpe's hand, Theſe 

vellels carry a great fail, aud have ou ayers, og esch fide, 
and when it blows. 


bard, they ſend out a man or two to ſit at the extremity. 
of the windward outlayer to keep the veſſel from overſet- 
ing. Thus managed, they will bear the greateſt ſea; 
and when an Engliſh pinnace, with two ſails; makes five 
miles an hour, theſe will run ten or twelve; however, 
. or, to Tail. to ſome 
ring land. "They baue larger proas that carry 
' fourteen of fifteen ton, with which they trade to Siam, 
Malacca, Pegu, and other places; but they "have no 
large ſhips or veſſels of force. , |. +. 
They have alſo blackſmiths, but their work is not much 
mired, and their taylors are ſtill greater bunglers. The 

hineſe are the beſt mechanics among them. Some of 
that nation live at Achen all the year round; but there 


| uſually arriyes ten or twelve ſail of Chineſe ſhips in June, 
with great quantities of rice, and all forts of merchandize, 


# > 


Theſe take up a whole ſtreet at the end of the town next 
the ſea. With this fleet come over various kinds of me- 
chanics, as-carpenters, joiners, and painters, who imme- 
diately ſet themſelves to work, making cheſts of drawers, 
| Cabinets, tables, and all ſorts of toys and utenſils, which 
are preſently expoſed: to ſale; ſo that for two or three 
months this part of the town. is like a fair, all manner of 
people reſorting thither. If the Chineſe can meet chap- 
men to. their minds, they will even fell their ſhips too, 
reſerving only ſo many as are neceſſary to carry them 
home. But though the people of Sumatra are, in general, 
ſuch indifferent mechanics, there is hardly any wont man 
or even a ſovereign prince, upon the weſt coaſt, but learns 
ſome handicraft trade: their favourite employment is that 
of a goldſmith, in which they excel, for the people are 
| "i expert in making all ſorts of gold plate with very few 
tools, and yet with ſuch extraordinary dexterity, that 
whatever is of their workmanſhip, ſells at a very high 
J the Jagies, ou ood ̃ 
The old women are the only 1 ee Some of theſe 
have obſerved the nature of their ſimples and drugs, and 
found their ſxill on their own experince. The flux is the 
moſt common diſtemper in theſe countries, and the moſt 
fatal td foreigners; there are however many kinds of fruit 
and hetbs that would be of ſervice to the Europeans, 
were they to take them when firſt ſeized by this diſtemper; 
particularly the guavas and pomagranates : they ſhoulc 
alſo avoid being too free with ſome other fruits, or with 
unboiled water, and ſherbert is ſtill more unwholeſome. 
There is alſo a diſtemper called the Morteluchin, or 4 
perpetual vomiting and looſeneſs, which frequently pro- 
ceeds from too plentiful meals, and ſuddenly carries off 
the patient; but dropſies, the gout, and the ſtone, are 
ſeldom heard of in this part of the world. 
All their learning conſiſts in writing, reading, and 
ſome traditional accounts of their hiſtory and religion. 
The Mahometans, who poſſeſs the greateſt part of the 
iſland, generally ſpeak and write the Malayan tongue; 
but there are ſome offices of their religion in Arabic, and 
there are ſchools at Achen where the children: are taught 
the languages. The inhabitants of the mountains have a 
language peculiar to themſelves, and as the Malayans write 
from the right hand to the left, the mountaineers write 
like us, from the leſt hand to the right, and inſtead of 
pen, ink, and paper, write, or rather engrave, with a 
ſharp pencil on the ſmooth outſide of a bamboo; but the 
Malayans uſe ink, and write upon a thin browniſh paper 
that will hardly bear. They are very indifferent accomp- 
tants ; but the Banians and Guzarats, who reſide among 
them, and whom they employ when they have any conſi- 
derable accounts to ſettle, are ſaid to be a match for any 
European, | Ne | 
The greateſt part of the people are Mahometans, but 
they are not ſo zealous as thoſe in other parts of the 
world. Their moſques are mean and poorly built; at A- 
chen, however, they are of brick or ſtone ; but in the 


workmanſhip ; they are very long, but ſo narrow, that 
wo men cannot ſtand a-breaſt in any part of them. The | 


ſouthern part of the iſland they ate hardly to be diſtinguiſh. 
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ticularly the'cady or high-prieſt at Achen, ie beld Ih big 
' veceratich, and they Tectn to have a great hand in con- 


| * the affairs of fate. - 

Polygamy "and  concubinage are here, 48 in 

cher eta Eodiitries'; bur ths Prien wu Be Con- 

fulted, he eh eren the only judge of its expediency 
FG 166 i the en , note but ont of 

| Hin iter hene to diſſolve it, 
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A. CHEN, or Achem, the inoft confiderable port of the 
I iſland, and the metropolis of a kingdom of the 
ame name, is ſituated at the north-weſt end of Sumatra, 
in five degrees, thirty minutes north latitude, and ſtands 
in a plain furrounded. with woods and marthes, about a 
mile and a half diſtant from the ſea, near a pleaſant rivulet. 
It is an open town, without either wall or mote, in the 
middle of which ſtands the king's palace. This is of an 
© oval form, about a mile and a half in circumference, en- 
compaſſed by,a mote twenty-five feet broad, and as many 
deep, and. by great banks of earth, well planted with reeds 
and canes, that grow to a prodigious height and thick- 
neſs. Theſe cover the palace, and render it in a manner 
inacceſſible ; they are continually green, and not eaſily ſet 
on fire, The gates are not defended by a ditch and draw- 
bridge, but only by a ſtone wall about ten feet high, that 
ſupports a terras on Which ſome gums are planted. A 
- ſmall rivulet lined with ſtone runs through the middle of 


the palace, and has ſteps leading to the bottom, for the 
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convenience of bathing. 
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Four gates, and as many courts, are to be paſſed before 
you can reach the royal apartments. In ſome of the outer 
courts are the magazines, and the elephants; but the in- 


ward courts are hardly ever entered by foreigners, or 
even by the natives, ſo that no juſt deſcription can be 
given of them. The avenues to this palace or caſtle, as 
it is ſometimes called, are well defended by nature; for 


all the country round Achen. is full of rivulets, marſhes, | 
and thick woods of bamboos, which are in a manner im- 


penetrable, and very hard to cut. Several little forts are 
alſo erected at proper diſtances in the marſhes, where 
guards are planted to prevent any ſurpriſe. Some authors 
tell us, that in the king's magazin depoſited a nume- 
rous artillery, and a multitude of fire-arms ; but that his 
greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in his elephants, who are trained 
up to trample upon fire, and to ftand unmoved at the re- 
port of a cannon. | —*' 1 3 

The city contains ſeven or eight thouſand houſes, which 
are not contiguous, every perſon's dwelling being encom- 
paſſed by pales at ſome yards diſtance from it, except in 
two or three of the principal ſtreets where the markets 
are kept, and alſo in the Chineſe and European ftreets, 
where the inhabitants chuſe to live pretty cloſe together, 
the better to defend themſelves from the thieves with 
which this city is much infeſted, >. . 

Moſt of the houſes are built upon poſts nine or ten feet 
above the ground, to ſecure them from the annual in- 


ſplit cane, or bamboo, and the roofs covered with pal- 
meto leaves; but to ſave the beſt of their goods from fire, 
they have a warehouſe of brick or ſtone in the form of an 
oven, and as large as an ordinary room. The entrance is 
not above three or four feet high, and very narrow, and 
they have a large ſtone ready fitted to ſtop it up in caſe of 
fires, which often happen, and fpread with ſuch fury 
through theſe ſlight buildings, thar they have hardly time 
to ſave themſelves, | | 285 
There are a * number of moſques in the city built 
with ſtone, and roofed wich tile; but they are neither 
large nor lofty, nor have any towers or ſteeples belonging 
to them. Beſides the natives, the city is inhabited by 
the Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Guzarats, and Chi- 
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trunk at doors or windows as he paſſed along the fide; 
the ſtreet, 27 begging for the decayed: Aries and Ro 


| which the inliabicants generälty gave him. 


with his Tider on his back, hechanced to put his trunk j2 
at this taylor W window, and'the"taytor,” inflead of gym 
|him what be wanzed, pricked him with his needle,” The 
elephant ſeemed to take no notice of the” affront © but 
went calmly on to the river, and was waſhet 
he troubled the water with one of his fore 
| fucked up a good quantity of the dirty water into his 
trunk, and paffing unconcernedly along the fame fide of 
the "ſtreet, where the taylor's ſhop was, he put in hig 
trunk at the window, and blew his noſe on the taylor 
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with ſuch a force and quantity of water, that the h 


3 after which 


worked on, almoſt frightened out of their ſenſes; but the 
Engliſh gentlemen had their cloaths 
phant's comical, but innocent revenge. 
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Arms uſed 
Criminali at Achen. 55 


NE moſt ancient accounts we have er Sy 
,  matra, mention its being divided into'a multitude 


of little kingdoms, and principalities, which When the Eu- 
ropeans fir | 
king of Achen ; but that the king of Bantam, in the iſland 
of Java, claimed the ſovereignty over ſome diſtricts on 
the ſouth coaſt of Sumatra, and particularly of Jamby and 
Palambam ; whoſe governors, however, {till enjoyed the 
title of hon ev of ſovereign and | 
the adminiſtration of their 3 5 ive governments, though 
ſubject to the controul of the king of Bantam 
he ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates in this iſland feem.to 
be very differently conſtituted, and moſt of them have 
experienced great revolutions and alterations in the laſt 
century. # SR Ss Pas pr was 1 
We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Achen, which is 
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part of the ifland. Some travellers ſay, that this is a 
mixed, and others that it is an unlimited monarchy ; ſome 
| that it is governed by a man, and others that none but 
women are ſuffered to reign. That they have not always 
been governed by queens is evident from the letters ſent by 
their kings to queen Elizabeth and king James I. and it 
appears moſt likely that they have been governed by both, 
and that the ſex is no bar to the ſueceſſion. In this king- 


ſovereign authority in their ſeveral diſtricts, and yet are in 
ſome reſpects ſubject to the king, and are the principal 
. officers of his court. Theſe oran cayas have ſometimes 
depoſed the king, elected another, and reſtrained his au- 
thority. At other times the regal power has prevailed, 
and the oran cayas been aſſaſſinated or made dependant on 
the court ; and then the prince was abſolute. As 2 
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| © One morning as he was ping to the fret te be bah. 
cet, and then 
taylor and his journeymen, were blown off che table they 
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| Of the Government of Aalen, and the other Parts. if the 1 
Ifland of Sumatra. The Revenues of the Princes. N 
by the Soldiers, and the Puniſhments igflicud n 


arrived there, were moſtly united under the 


rinces, and continued in 


by far the moſt conſiderable, and includes all the northem 


dom are twelve oran cayas, or great lords, who exereſſe 


proviſ 


"Th 


much n ed bt the Eaftern princes, ! whe - 
diſpoſe their crowns to which of their chi 


e hecber he beth on of eee 
— this ſometimes oecaſions 2 
t that competitor-who can make 

the perſons of: bigheſt diſtinction uſually 
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110 
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with large 


ert hit 
es are "about thirteen 


entry, where * . e day. 

Dam ws pau in the -kitchens und the pe where they 
5 vac is for the 

lie. It "han 1 been ſerved, 'that his is the theatre | the 

of jealouſy, hatred, and perpetual com laints. . The ſeve- 

oo and the rigour of the puniſhments, 


ry of on barriers? 2 0 nnd 


are the only 
bounds, _ 
di in the 2 * bra 


His reve 

in uch len of x 
ag! are ry york ble, and the crown- 
are cans by the king's 8 flaves, Tupply' * court with | 
roviſions. 

That part of the land which ies to the ſouth of the | 

uator is divided into ſeveral.; kingdoms, the princes | 
ol which . wet themſelves. ſultans as well as the king of 
Achen, but they are frequent! d u as rans and 
njahs. Each of. 1 has his nobility, of whic his coun- | 
eil is compoſed ; and. almoſt eve town and vi has a 
governgf,, who is uſpally choſen by the inhabitants of the 
diſtrict, and confir the ſultan. . There are alſo ſome 
free town upon the e governed by by their own magiſ- 
trates, who are called. datoos: of tlieſe Bencoolen 
twelve, and Silebar four, who do not ſeem to be under 
the dominion of any neighbouring ſultan, but to have 
de ſupreme power 1 in themſelyes; though they 

$ agg pay, great reſpect to the nnen 

em. 
The revenues of the kings 4 0 ſouthern provinces 
| chiefly ariſe from the duties on pepper and the gold mines. 
Their forces are r inconſiderable; but upon cer - 
tain 1 0 they have expelled both the Dutch and the | 
Engliſh fon 1 y. conſiderable ſettlements. 

he arms u FL by theſe people are a broad-fword, .8 


long ſhield made o tough rattans, b covered 
with the ſkin of a tyger, or ſome : and 

the kingdom of Achen and ſome other p: of the country 
they have great guns and muſkets. T ye alſo ſome | 
rele rg it eſp ſeem rather to. be kept for Rate | 

an uſe, . 

They have no "written laws, except. thoſe recorded i. in 
tho-Koran. They proceed upon immemorial cuſtom; 
and in doubtful caſes the moſt ancient people. are conſulted; 

and if a precedent be remembered, it is thought ſufficient | 

to regulate the ſentence... Murder and adultery are pu- 
niſhed with death, and a crowd of executioners ſtab the 
criminal with their daggers; but. female offenders are 
uſually ſtrangled. For robbery and theft they cut off one 
or more joints of the 2 fingers or toes, and ſonie- 
times an arm or leg, e nature of the crime; 
and the third ee is N Br ed with death. This cruel 
puniſhment of au ie is performed in a very 
= aukwa manner, They have a block with a broad. 
dacht fixed in it, with the ed upwards, and the limb 

eing laid upon it, is firuck wit 
dabei don is made. alſo uſe. beheading and im- 
W 6 and ſome of the ſultans of Achen are charged with 
3 icting the moſt inhuman tortures on their ſudjects of 
the higheſt rank for very trivial offences : for 


all conditions, wh 
puniſbment; a o have fallen into a fault, are liable to 


ave bee 


n ſeen at court without either hands or feet, and 


ave been treated in that manner for faults which would 


ardly bir deſeryed notice in any other country. Foo ſultan 
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's immediate ſer- | 


dagger, which they wear naked in their girdles, and 4 


2 — mallet till the 


perſons of 


nd in ſome reigns perſons of the royal family 
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to torment criminals, who -underſtand 


le after | 
arr refs 


} formidable idea of their power 


| | and ſecurity as if he was in her maj 


Qator dana the N of the 535 
3 arid e to dye elephants trained. 
the leaſt igns 


eee He er 
coolly from chat 610 chat ee 
which many of the Indian "take great plea 


red or y the caſe under Ld of e ente, yi . 
miral Beaulien relates a dreadful ſcehe of: cruelties com- 

| mitted; by the king in his preſence : but fag e 

have behaved. with greater moderation ſince the Engli 

| have traded to that city; and later - travellers. give us no. 

and . 


Fe ee af to a ſpœelly trial; and nis 
lis no ſooner than it is executed. As to civil cauſes; 
. | they ate « the opihion of the magiſttate, and ſuch 
e tradition or his own experience has furniſhed 
um with. Tboſe of their: magiſtrates who live in the 
neigbbourhood of the Engliſh, where the affair is intricate; 
hor Ages the inn of the princi ipal perſons among 

and pay an uncommon regard to an European 
ren when they are fo hap ppy | 
as to meet with him; but not 8 the Engliſn 
mor to this than their learning the Malayan tongue 
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4 Acrbunt of the Trad to Sumatra 
[ beer 


EFORE we you! a. patticular acevunt of the Engliſh _ 

and Dutch faQories on the:coaſt of Sumatra, for pur 
chaſing pepper and other valuable articles of commerce, it 

may be expected that we ſhould give the. reader à view of 

the manner in which that trade ;. which is the more 

neceſſary, as Sumatra was the fir country to which the 5 

| En liſh Eaſt-India company traded in the Indies. . 


aptain Lancaſter, who, according to the cuſtom of 
that age, was ſtiled general, commanded the Engliſh fleet; 


and arrived in the road of Achen on the fifth ot June; 

1602, where he found the ſhips of ſeveral nations; and 
| the fame of queen Elizabeth's iRories oyer-the Spaniards 
having reached that part of the world before him; 
made wy for his favourable reception among the Indian 


princes. | 
Soon after the g I's arrival, /he ſent captain Mids © 
dleton, who, . the title of vice-admiral, with four or 


| five Engliſh gentlemen, to wait upon the king of Achen, 
and ner pt for his obtajning the honour of_ deliv the 
| ret 8 gland's into his majeſty's hands. 


iddleton not only met with a favourable re- 
— 2 was entertained by the king, preſented with à 
it of the country, and was ordered to aſſure the gene- 
ral, ak he might. .come on ſhore with the ſame freedom 


fie hoſtages houl 

if he was under any apprehenſions, fuch h $ ; 
be ſent on board as he deſired, 2M | 

Two days after the general went on ore, and there 

being two Dutch factors at Achen, they invited him to 


their houſe: here a nobleman from the king came to at- 
$ letter; but be- 


tend the general, and aſk for her majefty* t 
ing informed that it was not n maanynt in Europe to de- 
liver letters of this kind to any but the king in n, 
fix elephants, with drums, 93 ſtreamers, and a vaſt | 
retinue, were inſtantly ſent to bring the general to court. 
The largeſt of theſe clephants was about fourteen feet high, 


rude and carried a machine upon his back that had ſome reſem- 


blance to the body of a coach covered with crimfon velvet, 
and in the middle of it ſtood a golden baſon, in which the 
ueen's letter was put, and covered with a piece of rich 
ilk. The general was mounted on another elephant, 
= of Ale: ann on the reſt, and others walked ot 
On their coming to the teof the palace, 2 nobleman; _ 
who appeared as — ——— defired them to 
ſtay till the king was informed of their approach. They 
were ſoon after diſmounted, and admitted to his majefty's 
prefence, whom the general ſaluted after the manner of Gs | 


| ne 2 W be was ſent from the moſt mighty 


queen 
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erdered the gehsta hin be 
try, Which he put on in his majeſty 8 p . 
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ſet. beo ra 
queen's preſent as: ſet be ſoroo tha king. οiſting oi 4 
darge ſilver: bafon,y with. a p 225 wag :the middle of 1 it, 
igbing-upwards oft hund ved cangesy a large ſiver 
ane lopkiog-glaſs, an embroidered. ſwort-belty''a 
very handſome: pain · Of piſtols, 8 plume of feathers, and a 


he generahthen deliver 


od En | mods ds des He. ſeemed) oſt pleaſed with che 
fan and ne ee e per we n cor-t 
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vſter the manner o TS > an entertainment cyias |, 
ed up in gifhe ä Arhichiga mixe | 
try of gl geld ad beat 8. Tb king was ſtated in'agallery | 
raiſed abautifuult dahg hall l af audience, and fre · 


_ "quently drank tothe general a glaſs of arrack ; Who, bay- 
ing pledged 


After dinner the king's women were called in, ap 


dend aftebabe mannersof ehe conntry. - Tbeking chen 
— — 


withdrawing, went with his retinue on board the 
His majeſty having orgered two Of hig boblemen 0 
with the general on the alliance pe Hts A queer), bandWct- 
"Ying artieles of cmmerce, itvas gat kagth-agreed, ahnt 
the, Engliſhꝭ ſhouldięnjoy ai free: trade, anch no guſtamo be 
aid: foĩ᷑ goods ituported of Exponted-: cat. in caſeofifhip- 
 weeek, aſſiſts nee ſhould be given ta the Kagliſh,, aiid-the 
Gi ods reſtored! to the owners 3 rand; in caſe of :drath; the } 
gliſh.ſhould have.libesty..to ohegueath their effects! to 
whom! they pleaſed: that, all contracts with vihegking?s 
. 1 zdand if the A 

received any injury natives, 

do them juſtice; chat theαννum — Grad 
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| him in that * was afterwards allowed to | 
drink what liquor he peace. I 
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preſent, and two more to him that Carried the fan: or 
[ | when the four firſt boats, loaded! With pbots: "Wo. 
aſhore, a:tatkand/a, half was phid inftead ef ee 
A pice of filk, or 'calicot,% Was" Ao preſelited "an 
 fabandar;j or governor of the port of Ketten; and — 5 
tothe chief rat caya; er yen N Bn | 
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the prineipalaſtttlement of the” Are en 4 855 
digt ende f noiwnitkio, "called ihe 

Sugar Loaf, b tie lecke 3 mites be 

it; Before the town of Benebelen a fmall Mit „ Eile 

Neat Iſlamd, breaks the fell of the' e Wan 

of -Fillobar, which” extends gh ree Je to ll 


ſouthward, forms a large »Wirhin this id. 
br paw wa tide; but = ihiconveiiſey it, pes 155 7 
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T hefe Adele Koln ſettled, the Engliſh factors proceed: 


w_ to purchaſe pepper; butzthe Portugueſe uſimꝑ 


af:October, 1602,:took: a large Porgugucſeicarrailaf! nine 
bundred tons Gurthen, with: umdred perſons on | 
board,:; and:laden+with nine hundred and fifty bales of | 


all arts ſeparate 
to oþſtruſt their itsade, ihe general teſdlved toſcuiſe in erected after their d) "model: 
rhei ſtreights of Malacea for thein ſtips; and, enithethird } wantvf brick or: ſtone, 


cFhints, and. caljcoes, weith bunden rice andi rr. 
£<handize ſuſſicient to freight all the Engliſh veſſals. 

The general, on his return 40 Kahen, ue thedhing-3 | 

preſent, of ſome of the-maſt valuable things: he had taken 

|: upgn which -his' majeſty congratulated aim, 

at his ſucteſs ; for the out: 


Tze general ps Au ard his ais; nid: ſettled . 
val factors at . — had bis audieince of leave, when he 
xeceived from) the king a letter to her maj 
tongue, and alſo two habits for the queen: of rich fils 
embroidered with gold, and a ring ſet with a fine ruby. | te 
The general himſalf was preſented with another ring of 
2 ſame kind; and, on his leave of his maj ty, | 
that prince aſſured him, that whenever any Engliſh ſhips | 
came into his ports, they ſhould meet with the fame kind 


—— 


uſage he had found there. This our countrymen long ex- ' 


perienced, na other nation enjoyin the ſame 2 as, 
the Englith at the city of wg - | 15 — 
The general now ſending one of his thips lalen-with 
pepper to England, direQed his courſe to Bantam, in che 
Me of Java, Where he met with a very favourable tecep-' 
tion; and having taken a houſe in the city, brought goods 
aſhore, which he fold to the natives, and bought pepper 
and other ſpices. with the money: then leavi ade fac- 
tors in his houſe at Bantam, to manage the affairs of the 
company there, he took leave of the king, and ſetting ſail; 
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b\which the iſtand is ſubſe 
hineſc, after t manner of their handy” W 
houſes hilt had oily the'grotind-Yoor. unn; 
As Beneoelen is . Mor Fo : 
deal ſruntien proved fatal to Freut numderg 
Engliſh: beſides, the natives had for ſeveral y 
very "uneaſy; arid' ſented” to thircatth the Na 


ſtanding as to treat natives like their avez 
for Dampier obſerves, that while-he was there: the Egli 
chief who ehe Penesclen dad 10 little cle as 6 


down. pep : 
egen. In — wh * To of the 175 fr | 
il eonduR ef the Etiglifh « om 
neceſſury to fix upon a ſituatlön that was at once u more 
'Bealthy, and woidd aint of 3 ttibre regular fort 
than thpHce where the 81d Fort Rodd. | 
Aceorditigly a fort was marked cut upon 80 'riby g . 
about two of three miles to t ' fouthward' of 
| rhe found#tions Here laid,” aud the walls, which ) T4 


briek, ts riſe, when the country being he A 
infarreRtion, aMſettidled in ams gain the Engull, eu 
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But though the natives had thus driven the Fig 
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| „any ſetvice, Who; after He had troy it en privately 

" Sarticularly 5f | for about” ten years, and acquired by it upwards: of one 

, eee Punied thoulin ee reſolyed to ſecure what 

F "he had' "0 g a free diſcovery-of this branch of 

ſumatra, the Gold | commerce to 2 — | panys who e it into cheir 

a aQtory fle ee Nr Fun 4 wy = 2 
emen this , t Danc is there en uin pew of oi 

Wale pv 5 15 Dot ay en beide, 774 in the manths of B and January their 

a3 bonourableipotdiic % +1: ont d glb. Gn ore wool t” ;Heth is er) Tweet and fat: Ny thoſe months great nym- 

See e likewiſe.afa EN bout | bers of peo] le reſare thither in ſaiall proas. Some go into 

Ah. len ea, og the banks df, a very large the woods „ and drive them towards the river, while others 

river a hp empties iklelf by four different channels i inte re tidy: with dogs dtiye them into it, and when one 


dhe ea, The great trade gaftied on there is that of pep- 8 


des, all the herd follow; others are ready with lances 


endea nopoli In their" roas, to pürſue them in the wäter, and lance 
25 — — ae ey ere, and eee 1 2 2 are den oy bar 1570 3 ſhore, and im- 
mlb zent, mats mouth of thisſriv h . or ' made” 8f bluch * with which they ſinge 
vent What are, plea to, call r [hay K "off t e taking out "the entrails; cut them in 
| Iodeed ba Boe e ng of Pall 0 1777 755 ang faſt them in che proas, each proa hav- 
all the pepger in hixgdominjons at, the rats of te pi | {Ree 1 porkion te . 1 _ 3 
| | Ake per r four in ey _ 
ah, our wap anbead- 1525 e ee e n ans Our 
bange, vncroduggd;arclayſe.in their contra, Baie Pe et) kalt; after which. er 
e 0 eee 15 1 L N likewi {6 ſeveral other Duteh plantation on 
of theis ;Cargages this pecount, they are ſo much A j wn ate all ad apter'the roma. 
Maid Fe ane e 1:12 id, thatin ſpite of. Fic | ee, wo . IT 
ed barks, c pe ing thouſand florins; to the Zens aeg vdhe yas on on 4 
1 ame ſam $9 the Dutch 3 5 £3 de 4% g! 5 
Dae 4 Pagper may be carr * 9 2.3! 4 o 2 8 7 £ Cc 102 ene Y By wh 
out grea ſagmumd 4! 5h z060t 1 bi | * F py 
1::Kboogh, the coup my" enen anon: this i6,npt on- 2 = 80 r ee MF 
tered as. 4, great-inoanvenignce, inc ma ſt aß the mon- 1 une nun ee 7 of n money of their 
tains abound with gold, filver,ilead,, metals; UA pwn coping; the fuſt is of lead, which they call caſh, 
and the company are poſſeſſed of ſome gold mine "which of which fifteen hundred pl. A mals, © or fifteen p pence, 


are extremely rich, and 


great care is taken both to ſe- 


The chiefs of Padang have, however, been ſo Giri 
rate as to have their honeſty always ſuſpefted7 This 
fays commodore Roggewein, i is chiefly owihg to cheir ma- 
nagement of the mines, that do not turn out” reatly to 


the advantage of the company, while all their officers 
immenſe eſtates out of them ; which the 1 te BY. 


via can neither underſtand nor digeſt ; and for __ 


ep Jy often 55 e the chief, UH to 270 Ee rpaſe. | 
oun 


1 


wool y 


which 1 is their gold coin: a quarter of a maſs is called a 
| : fixteen maſs 
8 75 tael, which is likewiſe imaginary, and equiva- 
lent t y ſhillings Engliſh; Dollars and other Spa- 
nch cs 3 current almoſt all over the iſland: but 
cough 6 GY a hundred caſh are commonly reckoned the 
Anz a maſs, they rife and fall as the money-changers 
roper, Ldenly there are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand; 

or more than "fifteen . reckoned to a maſs. 
At Achen pieces of re, oftener uſed in merchan- 


The Principal places wh Te \ gold e na- bes than their coin, ef] y in conſtderable bargains ; 
ties, 2 are Triou and e Ka they ba 6 2 it in is ers refore 1 0 e el at what rate you intend 
te-following ies „They, dig at the 14 1 Go id 925 23 well. as What catty you buy 

ni e wot, 5 ets 11 5 * 1 's thouſand pounds in berg 

| 00 ing do wn t ountatm ins in 505 e 0 9 inconceivable trouble, 

at which e ſup q Fe nou > , by. 15 e for braſs, wore LS « el gilt, ph 

. 00 105 Je | found ag them dan e 885205 a 20 

A i bi e ainteg, Wit 0 eſt ough Ik the 110 Sg, 30, "ie 1 bliged to male 
ee * dies, that. this iſla ER s ann mM. 20: ? th  perſo 1 2 75 ate employed. 

y five 0 Py unds, 987 .of this pre igus metal, Fl A mercha ew "impoſe oy by re- 
555 little, if ang & th his gold 1 Is ever. brought to Eu- | ceiying the e 160 5 7 7 1 mix ſcall bits of 
. the Dutch? iſpoling of it in other places, Where other me a 0 „nett Are r not eafily diſtinguiſhed, 
- is highly valuable, 2 purchaſe other 98 | and make it neceſſr to _—_— the ns ey cu up- 


Which in Europe turn to a better account. 


2 


on 


be found in the ſtreets of Achen, and 
either Guparats; of natives of the Hither 
5 6 uſed at Sumatra for-money 
n 


bs 1 five tae} make a 
done hundred catty a. pecul, or one hundred and thirty-two 


pounds Evg oy peculs are ene a r 
or three hundred and ninety-ſix pounds China w | 
and of Malayan weight at Achen, four hundred and 1 


twenty-two pounds, freen ounces ; and upon: 


* W r 
„ 


eoaſt, particolarly at Bencoolen, a 'bahar i is five hundred | 
ith. | ny com ix; Aves | have ſtraight hair and 


paunds weight, or five hundred and ſinty pounds En 
Pe Uſual meaſure for corn or liquids is the = 


which holds about a — ca =P it Ach, f not appear tha 
the | : 


there i is any other cloth, beſides 2 | 
be n +4 2 . 5 
or OR" oh 8 4 
"ON a . i „ 95 * LE od! 74 4 £7 58 'S 
4 : 7 *. * 1 
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＋ a i 6 iNands LOR norhward [EP Wn, 
I of Sumatra into the entrance of the bay of Bengal, | 

and lies from the ſeventh to the tenth. of no 
latitude, and between-the ninety-ſecond: and pinety-fourth 


degrees of lon 2 * 1 of them, at which 
ſhips uſually rear and name to the reſt, is 
to 2 bs and is about forty miles 


| fituated m 
long, and twelve or fifteen. broad. 
The ſouth end of this iſland i is mo and bas 

Hep clifes towards the ſea; but all the reſt of the iſland 


is low uneven land, covered with woods, in which are 


2 great number of tall trees fit for, « building, „or any other 
uſes. The ſoil is a rich black mould, and might produce 
any grain was it cultivated, The iſland does not appear to 

produce any valuable commodities, nor has any nation 

attempted to make a ſettlement. upon it, or ANC... the 
| Dee their dominian., _ - 

Taye iſlands are neither 215 2 kingdoms, nor: pro- 
: vinces, not does it yer Fo t 

upon them: N 

little houſes ſtanding by. the 6 8 $a poſts about 
eight feet from the ground. Moraes but one room, 
which is about eight feet i 1 height 7 but inſtead of being 

_ Tidged like à barn, 75 arched with, bended 

canes, and covered w Ry — daes. 5 

The country is , wick: wood, for the) Give 
only a few . plantations of cocoa-nut-trees near ec ſea- 


are ſeen four or ſive 


. thore, from which they draw their beloved liquor toddy, 
and the nuts afford them meat and drink ; for they are. 
ſaid to have neither rice, nor an other grain growing in 
the country, Inſtead of bread 


WS wild i in 


uſe the fruits of the 


melory tree, el ie woods: It is of the 


ſize of à large 
pretty . 
and, in the largeſt 


part, is twelve or thirteen inches round. 


11 has a tough fmooth og of A 18 oo woes and | 


+ es © F 


4 A s rs 1 E 1 or Gt E © GR A TT" = 
1 | | 
ch theſe 3 an . of theſe people are to the fruit withio 
ly | {mall firings or fibres, They 


ft d with a Wooden knife, and making it hy iy 
cal, twenty buncal make a. bail gs * x Fs 
few ams, nor do they ſeem fon: 
though H th 1 


the weſt two. 
their y 
5 brows, which b renders 1 | 
4 otherwiſe would be. 

© [their waiſte, to which they 


a hands breadth, and brin 
juſt cover their nakedneſs; 


friendly, 
are ſelde 
ſelves to one 


towards which, the miffionari 
of adoration,” It is alfo ſuppoſe: 
moon, from their great 


of the continent of India, 
ſeruple 

b Ihe 3 Hingiage 
however, ſome fe Portugueſe and Malayan'w 
touch upon their coaft : for when any ſhips paſs 


wk .towns have been built | 
: hogs, poult iN yes you other 


| -tobliceo, iron, linen, 


manners and cuſtoms of theſe j 


deſcription wilt 


bals, and would perſuade 
fondneſs for human fleſh, but this is fo far from 


ef. The Ruit has the ſhape of 4 pear, | 


tit is much 11 a1 i vie ate 


ſerape the pulp 


b they will kee a wee die afterward ene | 
is is their chief food, for 5 have wh nels tr er —_— 
of hogs-fleſii or poultrs..  * 

ey are in no want of ether, Toke 
ſentifully, every houſe keeping 3 ig don * 


The natives are tall, clean limnbed, and of: a denk tim. 

black 
their —_ are well — 

p ropertiondd. 2 er ets, wk oe pens | 
ly handſome; but the * pa the hair off their ee. * 


de quite 10 ie us they 


FF 
faſten another cloth . 
nging it up between cheir legt, 


but the women habe n cloth 
about their loins, which reaches as low as their knees, 
and ſerves jnſtead of a petticoat. 
The natives are a'peaceable, Hartleſs people : and being 
, and not eres are to N 7 8 2nd. robbery 
amon . ey confine 
3 280 e as" man a and wife, © them. | 
any. prieſt to tie the nuptial Enot. As to their Teligion, 
we only know that they have ſome caves dug in the oe We, 
obſerve, 4. pay a kind 
that = 1 worſhip the 
oicings at its appearance, 
Daya 57 tribes, like the natives 
but eat and drink, and mingle 
rang 5 without the leaſt 
+ © 8 


1 he" ne Wee 2 
g with the foreigners mn 


both - 
men and women come on. board, bringi ing IG 
weir, oy? ; —4 


but aer a mirtü, which 
looks' ver ks *. d with which the Europetns we 
i —— upon. They uſually take in return | 
and old cloaths. n . 
The Andoman iſtands are fituated in the e 


The men only wear 


They are not divided 


with each 2 need with 


are of uſe to them in 


ſometimes bi 


to the · north ward of the Nicobar 'iflands; s, extehding from 


the eleventh to the fifteenth of north latitude. I the 
ple are the ſame with 


thoſe of the inhabitants of the Jicobar iſlands, the above - 
ſerve for both. Several writers tae 
charged the natives of all theſe iſlands with being can. 

us, that they have 2 — 


caſe, thatilike the people of the firſt x live 
on fruit, and are 8 P 5 


e 


2 Cnr. M 
„ o * * 1 K. 0 N. e + 7 HEN A 
att Eo T. 1. | was Or d hal nl the wn of Optirant 

ect with whole treaſures. Sol bee Aeets were | 

The 3 rd by the Þ e who are expelled b the loaded, © 

Duteb. y and A e Its Climate, | The Portugueſe diſcovered this fine iNand, and conſider 
and Seafe 25 With a D 17 445 act il n, ing the advantages that might be drawn from it, landed 
and of the the Mountain cal 7 Mount FS hefe in 1506, under the conduct of Laurerice Almeids, 
| who took polleſion of it in the name of Emanual, king u. 


* E ſhall now take a view of the delightful ifand of 
Ceylon, the moſt weſterly of thoſe beyond the great 
= ninſula o* India, and then return back to the continent. 

he antients, to Whom it was known by the name of Ta- 
probane, confidered it as a plentiful ſource of all ſorts of | 


riches and curious merchandize ; and the learned Bochart 


8 gal, by erecting a column with an inſcription, 


porting, that it had no maſter, though he at the ſame tine 
treated with one of the kings of Ceylon, whom be pro- 
miſed the protection of Emanuel, on condition of his pl 
ing a yearly acknowledgment of two thouſand five 8 of 


3 of cinnamon. 5 The E wy: = Ws 


v " 


\ 
$-” 
. 


22 Mani + 
66 cities of Clombo eg 3 | 
| — of Punto Gallo; they made themſelves: ab- 
e ſolute! maſters of this coaſts. and hachours, but did not 
. enter ine the dominions of the king af Candy, who 
_  « poſſeſſesthemiddleof the iſland 3/ and they are ſo amrious 
to engroſt the trade of Ceylon, that they ſuffer no/fo- 
ee reignveſſels'to- + ͤ orgs 
The ifland of Ceylon is ſituated: 
tenth degree of north latitude, and between the ſeventy- 


Aach and eighey-ecbnd of eaſt longitude! from London, e 


18 is therefore about two · hundred and: fifty miles in length 
from noriiꝭ 10 ſbuth, and! near two hundred in breadth 
from eaſt to welt; and the Dutch oblerve, that in its 
ape it reſembles a Weſtphalia ham. It is ſeated about 
forry-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the hither peninſula: of 
India, and is one of the fineſt countries-in the world; 
The monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame as on the neigh- 
bouring continent; for the rains begin to falb much ſooner 
or the Weſtern conſt than on the Eaſtern, ee they fall 
ſooner on the Malabar ſide of the coaſt of India, than on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, which probably proceeds from 
the ſanje cauſe, Ceylon, as well as that we peninſula, 
being divided by very high mountains. The northern part 
of the iſland is ſubjeRt to great droughts of very long con 
tinuance, an affliction that is the more ſenſibly felt as there 
are ſcarce any ſprings or rive ts in that part of the ĩſſand; 
anch the inhabitants are obliged to be ſupplied with water 
well as food from the South oe oe 
Tuer are; however ſoveral rovers in the iſtand, which 
fall down from the mountains, but are generally ſo rapid 
and fulF of rocks as not ti be navigable; thelargeſt is that 
of: Mavillagonga, which has its ſource in à mountain 
| 2 s Moumg and running north - euſf falls into 
As to the ſues of the country; it is for the moſt part o- 
vered wh fragrant woods and groves; and between the 
mountains are little fertile vallies watered by' fine ſprings 
In ſhort, this iſtand not only produtes gold and other 
2 pr. . wy 
Ince part of! the iſland; about'twenty-leagues 
from the ſea is a vaſt plain, in the middle of which is the 
above mountain covered: wit a fine turf, on vchich Tiles a 
rock of a pyrainidical ferm; but ſorugged, thut, it is ſaid 
it can only be aſcended by means of am iron chaih, which 
hangs from the top to te bottom. It is ſuppoſed tu be 
two leagues from the pla to the topmelb ſummit; bu 
the way ſo bad, that ſating' out early in the morning 
one cannot arrive thither till/twWo houts after mid-day; — 
the height is ſo prodigious; that the ſaitors: begin to deſar) 
it twenty leagues out at ſea. Though the ſummit of the 
rock, when viewed from the bottom in the plain, ap- 
peats- like a point; yet it forms 2 tarraſs two hundred 
paces in diameter; in the center of which is a large and 
deep lake of ſome of the beſt water in the world. From | 
thence proceed ſeveral rivulets which fall in torrents down 
the ſides. of the mountain, and after. being reunited, form 
three great rivers in the plain. Near the lake is a largę 
one, on which is the print of a man's foots// as perfectly 
engraved as if the impreſſion had been made an wax, 
The Cinglaſſes are pet thatgit is a voſtige of the 
firlt man, and therefore have called Mat mountain Hamas 
l, or Adam's mountain; which the Portugueſe have 
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Tbe cinnamon · tree is peculiar to this i 


c 
illand to prevent other nations 
any commerce with the natives. 
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'Of the Frees'and:Plants of Ceylon, with.a 8 Deferig- 
tim of the Tallipot - Tree, ther Reffule,, the Cinnamon Tres, 
the: Jala, the Orula, and the Dutunetaia. 
ent Kinds of Grain, arid the Mathod:of Haſha 
2 tiſid ly the! Natives. 4 0 me 


N of the moſt remarkable trees in Ceylon is the 
1 tallipot; which you ſtraight and tall; and: is as 
big at the maſt ot a ſhip': che leaves are ſaid; to be fo 
large ag do cover ſiſteen or twenty men, and keep them 
dry; they are round, and fold up like a fan- The natives 
wen a piece of the leaf on their heads when they travel, 
to ſhade them from the ſun; and they are ſo; tough, that 
they are not eaſily torn, though they make their way 
rough the woods and buſſies with theſe kind of umbretlas. 
Every foldier carries one; which alſo ſerves him for a tent 
lie in; and, without theſe leaues, it would be impoſſtble 
to live abroad in: the rainy ſeaſon. This tree bears no 
fruit till the laſt yent in which it lives, and then has plenty 
of a hard fruit of the ſize of a nutmeg. Its trunk con- 
tains a pith, which is ſometimes: eaten like the pith of the 
ſago tree, and brend is made of it as well as of ag. 
5 They have = tree called reſfule, that is as ſtraight and 

2s: tall as the coeda · tree, andi is alſo full of pith. From 
this tree the natives draw a cool pleaſant liquor that is very 
agreeable, en it is no ſtronger than water, and an or- 

dinary tree yields three or four gallons a day. By boiling 
ſchis Hiquor they obtain a kind of brown ſugar, which in 
India is called jaggory; and, it is ſaid, chat they eam reſine 
it, and malie it fit to anf wer all the purpoſes of- ſugar. Fhey 
obtain this liquor in the following manner: on the very 
topiof the tree grows a bud, which: they: cut off, and bind 
about it pepper: ſalts: limes, garliek, and leayeg: under 
this bud: they hang ah carthen · pot td catch the liquot, and 
every: day cut a thin ſlice from thei end where the: bud 
grew. The leaves of this tree fall off, and age renemed 
every" year till it / arriues at its full growth, and: then the 
ſame leaves continue on it fon ſeveralcyeste together. As 
the bud at the top ripens and withere others come out 
lower every year, till they reach to- the -battom-of the 
boughs,- and: then the tree has done bearing, and dies 
within ſeven or eight:years after. The weed of this tree, 
which is very and btavy, is black, and of this the 
inhabitants makethe peſtles wich which they: beat the rice 
out oß the huſks im mD j,ẽj ee oo oo 

ſcipnamon- trees; and the laſt art ſo common, that thy imell 
of them ſpreads eight e Salmon ſays, that 
in his voyage to India, when the ſhip was judged by the 

beſt ſeartien om board to -be1a}bundred: miles from: that or 


* 


o * 0 \ 


4 


4 


2 


any other land, the air was ſo extremely ſweet, and ſo re- 


pleniſhed with frag rant ſmells, thay he was morally certain 
they muſt bo near ſome land. +4 Lgalled up, ſays he, ſeveral 

trovellers, wha-regaled their ſwelling faculty in 
the ſame manner; and it was the general opinion, that 
<« thipmuſt proceed ſrom the cinnamon · groves in Ceylon. 
„ However, it is qhſer vable, that when people have been 
6 longiad'ſen,. and dra near any epaſt, if the wind ſets off 


Lid it, though not eompatable to that 


ce meet with an the coaſt af Ceylon 
land, and is of 


ineſtimable value to the Duteb. This tree grows an the 
ſouthayeſt: part af the iſland, where it is as common. as 
any other in the woods ; but there are few or none ta be 
found towards the northern conſt; yet the Dutch have ſę- 
ured all the bays and the mouths of the rivers. round the 
ſettling there, or bayiog 


* 


Te cinnamon tree is of the midd 


* 0 


le ſize, not very large, 


tranſlated Pico de Adam, or the Peak of Adam; and its leaf in thickneſs, * ſhape, and colour, reſembles the 
The people believe, that the firſt man was created |laure}; . 64 


here; that the lake arole from the team which Eve ſhed |. 


at Abel's death; and that Ceylon was part of the 


terreſtrial paradiſe; This tradition, which could only be elove- The tree beats à fruit in 
king an acorn, but neither its taſte nor 
to the common opinion, lived] blance to 


ieceved from the Jews, it is ſaid came from 

\ igia Raja, who, aceording 

ive hundred yezrs before Chriſt, 
| I2 


When the leaves firſt ſprout they are as red as ſcarlet, 
and on being ruhbed between the: fingers ſmell like a 
N that is like 

mell has any reſem- 
that of the bark. By boiling the fruit in 


- 


« 


water 
they 


F the di fer- 8 


A 
they obtain an oil which ſwims on the top, and has a very 


3 * N 
+, 93 * * 
3 
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agreeable ſmell ; and when it is cold is white and as hard 


as. tallow, This is ſometimes uſed as an ointment for 


aches. and pains; and us it is very common they alſo burn 


-it in their lamps. Someè people aſſert, that the cinnamon- 


tree has threp barks 3 but ali agree that it has two, and that 


the cinnamon is the ſecond. The beſt is that ſtripped 
from trees of a middling growth; -fer neither thoſe that 


are very young, nor thoſe that are old, are proper for 


the next round the tree in ſeveral. places with a pruning- 


knife, and cutting them lengthways in flips, peel them 


off, and lay them in the ſun to dry, on which theq; roll up 
together as we ſee them brought to Europe. 
Whether the tree be killed by cutting the inward bark, 


as ſome affirm, is not very material, ſince there are abun- 


dantly more of them in this iſland than are neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the whole world; and therefore the Dutch do not care 


into how narrow à compaſs the cinnamon- groves are 


brought, ſince, as they have monopolized this ſpice, they 


can ſet what price upon it they pleaſe; and the leſs ex- 
tent theſe woods have, the better they will be able to de- 


fend them. The body of t 
FeAly white, and ſerves for building and other uſes; but it 


* 


bears a fruit like an olive; this they ſometimes take as 4 
purge: they alſo uſe it to dye their cloaths black, by dip - 
ping them into water, in which this fruit has been infuſ- 
ed; and it is ſaid, that if a piece of ruſty iron be thrown. 
into this Water, it will eat off the ruſt, and the iron be- 
come bright; but that the water will he ſo black, that it 


* 


? 


of the tree under the bark is per- 


has neither the fragrant ſmell nor taſte of the bark, 


Among the other extraordinary trees of this iſland, is 
the Orula, which is of the ſize of an apple-tree, and 


will ſetye for ink. ib e eee eee ee, ie, 
lere are à great variety of fruits; but the natives ſel · 


dom eat them ripe, or cultivate any but thoſe which 


* 


ſeerve for pickles. Phe fruit called: jack, or jaka, is a 


7 


part of their food, it grows upon large trees, is round, 


and of the ſize of à peck-loaf it is covered with a green 


prickly rind, and has ſeeds or kernels within it, that re- 
femblè a cheſnut, both in ſiae, colour, and taſte. This 


fruit they gather before it is ripe; and when boiled it has 


* 
. 


"the taſte of cabbage: ' but when mellow it is eaten raw, 
and is very good.” The kernels roaſted in the, embers 


Pa)here is another fruit called jambo, which is very 


Ld 


- pine-apples, / cvcoas, limes, melons, pomegranates, and 
«£4 - FFF 33 © LYTE7 f 8 u 6h * ; 4 8 
mangoes 


ſerye them for food when on a journey. 


Juicy, and has the-taſte of an apple: the colour is white, 


| Rireaked with red, and it looks very beautiful. Tbey have 


f 


allo · ſoms fruits that reſemble our plums and cherties; 
nor do they want any of the common Indian fruits, as 


Ide kitchen-gardens of this iſland are well. ſupplied 


with roots and herbs 3 the roots they eat are known by 


the general name of yams, though they have a. great 


dles, which they eat with butter, ſome of which are 


nearly equal to aſparagus. | They alſo dreſs ſome of their 
green fruit with 


| 55 of them. They have alſo ſeveral forts of vegeta- 


rice. The Portugueſe and Dutch have 


2 almoſt all the herbs and roots uſed in our 


: by apply 


colours, and the moſt fragrant ſmells, but the natives ne- 
ver cultivate them, or take any delight in fine gardens; 


© ſweet as ours, , | 
mine, of which a noſegay is brought every morning to the 


| kitchens, as coleworts, lettuce, ſage, mint, roſemary, ra- 


difhes, and carrots ;' and their woods afford plenty of me- 
dicinal herbs, which are well known to the natives, who, 
ing them, perform conſiderable cures. 

The country alſo abounds with flowers of the fineſt 


g fellows and girls adorn their hair with them: 
they have white and red roſes, that ſmell] as 
and alſo a white flower that reſembles jeſſa- 


y=t the youn 


among others 


king, who claims the property of them wherever they 


FN That is another flower called the hopmaul, that grows 


upon trees. Theſe have a very fine ſcent, and are parti- 


ng: 


cularly uſed by the young people in their hair. They 
Have lkewile a flower called the ſindricmal, which q 
remarkable for opening every evening at about four 


o'clock, and cloſing again about four in the morn- 
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A SYSTEM-OF GEOGRAPHY, | 
. The downekaia is a ſhrub that hears « leif that in c. 


long, and on both ſides full of thorns. + Theſe 15555 ba | 


Ito their idols for a 


ly about two fingers 
{plit; and make mats of theme This ſhrub beats 3 bal 


that opens into a bunch of fragrant whitiſh flowers, likes 
noſegay, and the roots being full of ſmall fibres, they 


make their cordage of themn. 

They have ſeveral kinds of rice, ſome of which dale 
ſotme months before the corn is ripe, ſome ſix, e des | 
and there are other kinds that will be ripe in three or four 
months from the ſeed- time: that which ripens faſteſt has 
the beſt taſte, but yields the leaſt inereaſe. As all ſoxts of 
rice grow in water, the inhabitants take great pains in 
levelling the ground they deſign for tillage, and in mak. 


enough, they ſow that kind of rice which yields moſt, and 
is the longeſt in growing; but if they apprehend the water 
will not hold out, they ſow that which ripens ſooneſt. 
They alſo contrive to have all their rice ripe together; 
for as their fields are common, they turn in their cattle 
after harveſt; and if any huſbandman is much later than 


As there are but few ſprings in the north part of the 


water in great ponds a mile in extent; and when their 
fields are ſown, let it gradually flow into them a little at a 
time, that it may hold out till harveſt. 
Fheir uſual ſeed- time is in July or Auguſt, ſobm after 
the beginning of the rains, and their harveſt in January 
or February ; but where they haye always plenty of water, 
they pay little. regard to the ſeaſons, bo ſow and reap 


almoſt at any time. 


A ſmall beam is let into that part which the ploughman 


aſter oyerflowed with water, which rots the graſs and 


firſt they make up the banks, which ſerve to keep inthe 


in water and mud. When the weeds and graſs are rotted, 
they drag a heavy board; edge-ways over the land to 
pms it {mooth, that it may every where be equally aver- 


When the ſeed is ready they train the water off gy * 
and then with ſquare boards faſtened to poles again ſmooth 


the mud ; after which they ſow the rice as our huſband- 


men do wheat and barley, and ſuffer it to ſtand without 


water till it riſes a ſpan above the ground. The women 


then come to weed the rice, and tranſplant it whete it 
grows too thick; after which they again let in the water, 
and the rice grows half a foot or a foot deep in water till it 
is ripe. in * : e l 4 af. ave 3 it 
Inſtead of :threſhing. their corn they tread it out with 
oxen and buffaloes, which is frequently done in the fields 
where it grows. When it is reaped they lay out a round 
ſpot of ground for this purpoſe, about twenty- ſive feet in 
diameter, and dig it a foot and half deep. This method 
is ſo expeditious, that half a dozen oxen will trample out 
forty or fifty buſhels in a day. It is remarkable, that the 
people, before they begin this work of treading out the 
corn,  always:perform ſome religious ceremony, and apply 
fling on their labour. 
There are ſeveraFother kinds of grain which the people 
eat towards the end of the year, when rice begins to go 
ſcarce, particularly curacan, which is as ſmall as mutard- 
ſeed ; this they beat or grind into flower, and make cakes 
of it. This grain grows on dry ground, and is ripe wi 
three or four months after it is ſown. _ Ks 
They: have another grain called tanna, which is 28 
ſmall as the former. 
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ing channels, for their wells and reſervoirs £o:Cotivey the 
water to the Felds. If they apprehend they have water 


his neighbours, his corn is eaten up by the cattle 


iſland, the natives, during the rainy ſeaſon, fave therain- 


Their plough has; a handle and foot ſhod with iron, 
much like our foot ploughs'; but they are both of a piece, 
and much leſs and ſhorter on account of their turning on 
the ſide of hills where they are cramped for want of room. 


holds in his hand, and to which the geers of the buffaloes 
are faſtened: theſe ploughs do not, like ours, bury ide 
ſward, but only ſerve to break up the ground that is ſoon 


weeds, © The lands are indeed plqughed twice; after the 


water, and for cauſeys to walk upon from one field to 
another; for the fields, when overflowed, are knee - deep 


- Before they ſow their ſeed. they ſoak it in watery and 
{then let it lie four or five days on a heap till it g 


Every ſeed ſhoots out four or five 


| ſtalks, each of which has an ear, and it is ſaid to pie 
| N 2 thow - 


The women who perform moſt part of 


folds. ; 
aun ork cut off the ears when it is ripe, and 


them home in baſkets.” This is very dry food, and 

eaten when rice is not to be hat. 

There likewiſe ** here a ſeed called tolla, of which 
which they anoint themſelves. 
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, Beaſts and Inſefts of Ceylon, particularly the Ele. 
of 1 1 Ants, and the Bees, Of the Birds and Fiſhes. 


N this iſland there are plerity of buffaloes, oxen, deer, 
goats, and hogs 3 they have likewiſe elephants, mon- 


lions, wolves, ſheep, horſes, or aſſes, except ſuch as are 
imported by Europeans. Some of their deer are larger 
than our red deer; but there is another animal that is in 
all reſpects like them, except in the ſize and colour, it is 
no bigger than a hare, and is grey ſpotted with white. 
This iſland is moſt famous for its elephants, which are 
ſo numerous, that they do incredible damage to the huſ- 
bandmen by breaking their trees, and eating and trampling 
down their corn. Hence the country people are obliged 
to watch thoſe of their own fields that lie near the woods 
every night, and they ate not ſecure of their corn when it 
is placed in their yards, It is with great difficulty that, 
with lighted torches and making a great noiſe, they can 
frighten them away; ſometimes they ſhoot at them, and 
pound them with their arrows; but the enraged elephant 
frequently kills hem. Their tygers and bears are far leſs 
troubleſome, for they do no damage to the corn, and ſel- 
dom attack people without provocation. . 
The Abbe de Guyon obſerves, that the tame elephants 
of Ceylon are more eſteemed than any other in the Indies, 
not only on account of /their prodigious bulk, and the 
beauty of their ivory, but alſo for their remarkable doci- 


« The elephant takes hold of the rope with his trunk 
« and his teeth, he draws it, twiſts it about, throws the 
« Joad on his back, and ſo goes off with it. He draws 
« with equal eaſe a caravel, or half. galley, on dry 
/ 02h Focus and ad 


| Their monkies are alſo very numerous, and theſe ate 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome are of a dark grey and very large, 
with black faces, and white beards that reach from ear to 
ear, which make them reſemble old men. There is ano- 
ther fort like the former, and as large, but both their bodies 
and faces are milk- white; neither of theſe are miſchie- 
vous: but there is à third ſort that is very troubleſome, 
theſe have white faces, and no beards, but have long hair 
on their heads lixe men: about harveſt- time theſe. come 
in large companies, and not only eat up a great deal of 
corn, but carry a conſiderable: quantity of it away in 
their hands; they likewiſe plunder the gardens about the 


* 


houſes. . ws. nd ee ec og 
In ſome part of the iſland are allipators, and they h 
alſo a great variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are ſaid to 
be of an incredible ſiae. They have abundance of pole- 
cats, ferrets, weazels, and other vermin, which are ſo 
numerous, that they deſtroy almoſt all the wild rabbits. 
The ants ſwarm 78 an amazing degree, and ſting 
fo ſharply that there is no bearing them; they devour 
almoſt every thing they come at, and people can ſcarce 
ſet down a diſh of 
bey run up the walls of the houſes, building arches or 
covered paſſages as they go; and if an arch happens to 
break, they come down and aſſiſt in repairing it. The 


* 
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Cinglaſſes take great care in watching every thing they | 
Value, leſt they ſhould be ſpoiled by theſe inſets, which 


they diſcover by theſe arches of dirt, which they kay 
uild wherever they go. At a diſtance: from the hou 
theſe ants raiſe hillocks, five or ſix feet high, of a pure 
refined clay, ſo firm and hard that it will require a 
Dick- ax to break it, and under theſe they contrive their 
neſts in the manner of an honey comb. Theſe inſects 
increaſe prodigiouſly, and great numbers of them alſo die 
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F 
I . Apt” 
| creaſe their number. 
; 


Iles, bears, tygers, jackalls, hares, and dogs; but no 


lity: „They uſe no other animals but theſe, he adds, | 
« in the carriage of hogſheads, and other ſuch burthens. | 


meat but it will be filled with them. | 
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and have obtained Wings, they iſſue out of an evening 
after ſunſet in ſuch valt numbers, that they darken the 


quently pick up a great many of them. 
almoſt entirely. upon theſe ants, which' muſt greatly de- ; 


They have one ſort of bees like thoſe common in Eng- 


e mer build in holes in the ground, and in hollow- © 
trees. They have alſo a larger ſort of a brighter colour; 


and that make much thinner honey: theſe fix their combs 
upon the boughs of trees at a great height, and as they : 


year go into the woods to gather the honey, and come 
home loaded with it, They ſometimes hold torches under 
the bees till they drop down from the trees, and'then'boit - 


and eat them, thinking them very good food. 
In this iſland are leeches of a reddiſh colour, of about 
the thicknefs of a gooſe quill ;' theſe appear about the time 


ay > 
4 « 


when the rains begin to fall, and ſoon after the graſs and f 
as a horſe- hair, and creeping up the legs of travellers, 
who always go without ſhoes or ſtockings, make the blood 
run down their heels; and if they have any ſore, will be 
ſure to get to it. To avoid this ſome rub their legs with 
lemon and ſalt, to make them drop off, and others uſe a 
flat ſtick to ſcrape them off; but they are ſo ſoon ſucceed- 


monly let them alone till they feach the end of their jour- 
ney; for though their legs ſmart a little, this bleeding is 
eſteemed falutary, When they come to their houſes, + 


. 5 | . 
As to fowls they have plenty of them; but it is ſaid 
the king prohibits the people's keeping tame turkies, geeſe, 
ducks, and pigeons, though he himſelf keeps them: they 
have likewiſe a water fowl that is black, and as big as a! 
duck j it lives upon fiſh, and will remain undet water a 
long time, and at length will come up at a vaſt diſtances? 
There is another fowl that haunts'the ponds and marſhes; ' 
it lives on fiſh, and is larger than a wan 
There are a few partridges and woodcocks, ſome ſnipes, 


; 


| wood-pigeons, and ſparrows; but wild peicocks and green 
parrots are very numerous. s. gg 260Th., 
The macowda ſpeaks very plain, when taught; and ig 
of the ſize and colour of a black-bird. There is another 


— 


- a 


+ 


be taught to ſpe. 1218p 
| The fineſt bird of this country is of the ſins of a ſparttẽ y 
it is as white as ſnow, except its head; which is black, with 


a plume of feathers ſanding upright,” andthe tail*is'a fobt 


10 21 ef Et) 
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other reſpe& like the former; neither of them have ay 
muſical notes, or ate good for any thing but to Took au. 
There is great plenty of fiſh in che rivers and ponds; 
which the natives eat with their rice much oftenet chan 
they do fleſh They take them withia wicket baſtert made 
in the form of a bell, which they put down in the'witer 
and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh,” dy*thei® beating 
the walls of their little priſon, and putting theit arkis 4 
at the top, they take them out With Uitir Hates Thi 
ſeldom uſe nets, except on the ſea-coaſt. In fever places 
| fiſh are kept for the Eing's uſe, who diverts himſelf with 


feeding them: and in thoſe places people ate pro ĩbited to 


take them, which renders them ſo tame, that they will 
ſwim after any body to the ſides of the pond to be fed. 
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Of the Perſons "Dreſs Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Cin- 
4 1 glaſſes, ah Inhabitants of Ceylon, 4 1 0 


| FFI HE Cinglaſſes are well ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, 
and have long black hair. Their features are re- 
gular, their complexion dark, but leſs ſwarthy than that of 
the Malabars, and their eyes, like thoſe of all other Indians, 
are black, 13 e ee 
Among the people of rank the young men wear their 
hair long and combed back; but when they are on a jour- 


it a time ; for when they have arrived at their full growth, 


[ney they tie it up, Elderly people wear a cap, that has 
| | | : ' ſome 


ſky ; ahd having flown out of fight, in a ſhort time fall © 
down dead, when the birds which are gone to rooſt fre- 
"he poultry live 


may be cafily ſeen, whole villages at the proper'time of the | 


woods ate full of them. Ar firſt they are almoſt as mal! 


ed by others, that it is almoſt in vain, and they moſt com- 


they get rid of them at once by rubbing their legs with / - 
aſhes. 1 | F „ 


ſpecies of a very beautiful gold colour, and theſe too may 


long. There are others of a deep yellow, but in every, 
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0 to Weben ee bier mig | The}: baker their 
or white. 
caljcos, and. à piece of blue or flained calicoe round; their 
wa oer Which n in which they flick. 


of. b 


85 beards to grom long, and wear-a.wailteoat 


ba their knife, which bas generally a fine. wrought handle: 


they alfo weir a banger by their ſides, the hilt of which- is. {tar 
- inlaidy, and the ſeabbard almoſt covered. with 
hey walk; with a cane, which, ſometimes. has. a 
wide gareions LO 

People are naked (to, the waiſt, about which, they wrap a h 


_ freque 
. y and. foll ed. by a boy, 

tuek in it, and are followed by a 
bag, in which there is betel and 


. Piece of calicoe. that reaches, down to their knees, 


The women have their hair combed back and hanging | 


on their ſhoulders, ſhining with con- nut oil; a Wai 


cloſe. to their bodies ſhews. their, ſhape, and a piece 
| 2 je being wrapped. about them falls, below their 


to thein quality. 
they bore great 


d have 8 on 
their arms, abundance. af rings on their fingem and tees, 
of ſilver wire or my about their, 


ate v 
102 2 


ro 2 piece of 


Ys holdog out boch theit | 
- hands, with owls * 152 . egi c ace 


knees, and is, longer or ſhorter accerdin}] 
They wear jeweks. in, their ears, — 
holes: they alſo, wear. necklaces, . 


ch 


and. 2 * 2 
. wailts, 17 have a ſtately mien, 
igt 7 wo 9 with whom. th 


eis. When, they go abroad, they 
hey ſalute an acquaintance by 


Ne 
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pe Wen e 
. 55 the hoop 


facahea ds. 


8 4 it is wk 5 relations a har hath 


It.is, uſual, ſer them: to ry proviſi 
With ehem to. the houſe of. their. friend, 


=_ ger than; a ** 
r tc las 
T 2 


1 8.3. 
5 Hape that idle 
diſturb and hinder | long as, they pleaſe. 


1 e inments; 


1 
vak | TOY 
. quick parts, are of a complaiſant inſinuating addteſs, and 
8 e. A are af an;everi temper, and. hot 


+; they are e xy their diet, 
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z, ht * WR OF they. com- 
ike hong E ar hpy.conn- 
10 e 
— Moc piles, ; their women 
52 8 and are, feldom 2 7 Ns 

| tions. gmt plarects. of 0 fat their 

bse i „ meming they fet.a white man, ora of 
Ear . they promile Gent ſuogels. in. rm 


an. geb to undertake. is an ill omen; 
ih they heat the cry, of. a oertain li animal, Ike a 
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foot and; reſerved;;, forabey are, nat fond ot king mygd. 1 
and ſweetmeats | 
Who, however, 
maß eee See he 4 5 pou 0 


2 ey t a 0k ue un- 
in to do d 
- P the 


Lhe borrow. a. 
then wear z 
ecm. had ings 


n are N to want.c courages they j 


happen tp be in a paſſion, 


ondonceny... 


Their el ddek i is 7 for they have gehe ws... 
Prior beer, ad drink but. little arrack. T ey por the . 
ter into their mouths, holding the veſſel at a diffirice vp 
wes heads, una ever touching it with their __ 2 
Cock. fighting, and the game of draughts, are their 
uſual Le Sg The ee hp this ifand are larger, and 
their wor; moch lon 1 N any _ part. of the 

a and ; 
| occalions gold, 14, Gives Nn 3 Wop: | 
other things, 9 are gained by the N ny pag that cock 
which is victorious. Their paſſion for play is carried 0 
ſucks an en length, that at the gamiz ufd 
it is oven; ſaid; they venture nat only 2 
world; but ever their very limbs. When they haze nothing 
more t© loſes, they ſet a veſſel full of ſeſ ort oil of nuts, 
for they have:ne-olives, on the fire, and: by.its Gin 
an, but very fharp.. + He wholoſes: lays e 
ttens, and they-out off the joint of a finger, - which-ipin. 
[ mediately ei che boiling oily inerder to cauterine the. 
wound. 1 —— — 
| habisof gaming, and ſometimes they are: ſo.obſi 
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ergebe 8 their 
Mio; © their: Ornseity to. their Children:occafraned bythe 
: ; Jos eas miles e 


* ARAIAGES, in thincoun „ar ud · 
ed by the- parents 22 2 
youngy ( Nee but thut fame care is 


ot tribs : every thing is conoluled be 

d. thought proper” for — cohabie, the young man ſends 
is wife-ſiz or-feven yards of calicoe, andia fibWeted Jin 
nent Waiffcott! it heicarries them himiels;, thay fletp: to- 
gether tharinight,, 3 time for the ſolemmiza- 
tion · of the bringing her homa: be even- 
before bee e from her father 8, heicomes;with | 
his friends; bringibgiſwoatracats:and:othier and 
they have a ſupper ſuitable te their rank, after which tho 
| bride” aid the feep! in the fate apatunent. 
U nexv day: after; dinner the «dept begins ftem the 

wife's futher' s to the huſtand'n houſe, the wife at theſe 
ſolemmities always going before-tbe huſband.  Afew days 
aſtor their friends :and.relatians make them & viſit,; bring 
ing provißons, and rejoiting on the happy bocca Gon:z but 
it does not appeur that: the eb in. waa = es 
as tb bleſs the: marriage. . | 

'FheſvevatraRts-are fan from bring: eonſidared; at W 1 

diſtoluble, for the, partiea after trying. one another oem. 
pers are A Hberty to fart: and: match el ſe where angdithis 
they wilb ſuntetimes du twol or threts times overs, before 
they fix on thoſe they like; but as they give with:theit 
daughters portions: of cattle, /Naves,, and money, either 
theſs, on amequivalent;: muſt: be returned with the: woman 


| 
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lizard, then, think ito, unlucky; that they will. defer what 
they were about. till another opportunity... . 


Their -princigal, food) is rice, wich ſome. ſavoury FA 
made of fleſh or fiſſi. Thoſe in affluent circumſtances have 
{ix or ſeven diſhes at their table; but moſt of them are 
ſoup, herbs, or other garden-ſtuff, and they have ſeldom {+ 
above one or two of fleſh or fiſh; and of theſe they eat 
very ſparingly . The meat is cut ia ſmall pieces and laid 


N keeping the male chüldren, and the mae 
Thesgi ne pada 3 than one Wik, 5 
Mid to be cummon for a woman to have two huſhands, 
und thoſe brothere who keep heuſe . and) dr | 
ehildten- ackinow]adge bath for their father. 

If their daughters ate grown up, and marri tiageabley they 
Take no ſeruple of. letting young fellows lie with, them in 
dopes they mill take them off hom heads: WO 


by the rice ; and, i id. of knives and forks they ule; 
fooons made of the ſhell of the cocoa-nut. F hey have 
| braſs and china: plates on which they eat; and the poor 
who want theſe, are eontented wich making uſe oi broad 
leaves. If they have rice and ſalt in the-houſe, the poor 
think themſelves well ſupplied: with food ; for with rice, a 
ad, and the juice of a lemon, inſtead of they 
will make a good meal. The eating of beef is prohibited, 
and they chooſe to ſel] their pork and fowls do the foreign 
ers who come amongſt them; and would think themſelves 


ha man's wife without his leave is even here, where they 
allow ſuch liberties, eſteemed ſo. great a crane, that che 


hem. 
The men are ſo. eit after-macriage, that It they 
are viſited by a friend; they will offer bre wile ot 
daoghter to ſieep with them, eſpecially if hebe of a ſupe- 
rier caſt though it would be an unpardonable/crime- 10 
proſtitute either to a man of lower rank; and dying with 


huſband is indemniſied if he kills both the adulterer an 77 


. hardly uſed, were they compelled to make a meal of either. 
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the adultereſs, when be finds them nee 
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.bartions, which they think no crime. They have no 
due Pur the; good women ef the-neighbourbood per- 
orm that office. he child id no fooner. borh. than the 
aſttolõger is conſulted tax nꝰi urhether it cumes into cht 
wolld under a. lucky planet; and if they ſay that the hour 
is unfottunate; the child is expoſed; thrown into a ri- 
„een er Sem to-forbebody.olſeg] for though they ſuppoſe 
the child would bring misfortunes on the parents; they 
imagine, that he may procure happineſs to 2 ſtranger, In 

mort, from; che prevailihg. ſuperſtition ef the country, 
vith reſpect to aſtralogy many people, vrho are afraid 

of the charge of childten, are ſo crueſ as to diſpateh them, 
under the ptetence that they are born under an unlucky 
to diſtinguiſh them in their infaney hut when they grow 


up they take the name of the family! or place to Which 
i | they hold; 


they, belong. or the employment ur office the 9 7 2 
A perſon of rank no ſooner dies than his corpfe is laid 
| out and-waſhed;: and allinnen cloth being thrown over it, 
it is carried out upon a bier to ſome high place and burnt; 
but if he was an officer of the burt. the corps muſt not be 
burnt without the kiog's orders, which are ſometimes not 
ſent till a-conſiderable time after. His friends in this caſe. 
hollow, the body of a tree, and having embowelled and 
embalmed the body, they put it in, filling up the hollow 
with pepper; and having: made it as cloſe as poſſible, 
bury the Corpſe! in ſame room of the houſe, till the king 
ſends an order for its being burnt; © The corps is laid up- 
on a pile of wood three feet high, and then more wood is 
heaped upon it; but if it bei a perſon of diſtinction an 
arch is built over it, adorned with colours and ſtreamers, 
and the whole is conſurned; together in the flames. After. 
wards the aſhes ate ſwept up; the place fenced in, and a 
kind of arbour raiſed over it. The poor are uſually wrapt 
in the mats they lay on, and attended by two or three 
friends, who bury them without ceremony in the woods. 
Some days afler a: prieſt js ſept for to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, Who ſings ſeverał funeral ſongs, and prays for 
the repoſe of his ſoul... [he women; who are preſent, then 
let Jooſe their halt, Wring their hands, and vent the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations for the loſs of their relation, enu- 
merating all his godd actions, and bewailing' their own 
unhappy lot, in being / forced to live without him; and 
this. they repeat morning and evening far ſeveral days, 
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Ie: is ſaid che men ae very dexletoüs alt procuritg a correſpondenoe with this ifland· They eben foretel fd 


eelipſes of the ſun! and moon, and make almunacks: ich 
which they give the age of the mooh, the lucky or um- 
lucky times for ploughing, ſdwingꝭ taking a journey; or 
entering on any buſineſs; and, acdo e bee poſition of 
the planets, pretend to: determine whether the ſick ſflall 
recover; ot à child at its birth 'pfove fortunate of ne8.! 
Their parents; it is faid; always canfult their aſtrologers 
on theſe ſubjects. g 7 4 n ens 


days, and they begin it on the rwenty-ſevehths tens 
ty-ciglithy or|twenty=ninth of | March: Fhey alſo diz“ 
vide the-year into twelve months, and theſe into weeks; 
the firſt day of which they imagine to be fortunate; foi 
the undertaking of any new affair. Their day is drvidet 5 
into thirty: parts, and the night into as many, begintiing 
the one at ſun. riſe, and the other at ſun- ſet, which is herè 
about ſix o'clock all the year round, ſo that their fifteenth 
part, or pay, as they call it, anſwers t6 twelve o'dock at 
noon: They have no' clocks or fün-dials, but inflead of 
them uſe a copper diſh, which holds about a pint, * wit 
2 little hole at the bottom: this is put empty into a veſ- 
ſel of water, and having filled itſelf in the fpace of one 
of their payz it ſinks, and then is ſet upon the water again. 
to meaſure another pa Laie e oy 17 429 
As to medicine, every body appears to underſtand com- 


bark of trees found in the woods, with which they purge 
or. vomit themſelves a8 they think proper "he they alſo cure 


remedies are compoſed of herbs; leaves; Toots, or the 


inakes ba followed by certain death; if u ſpeedy remech 
be not adminiſterad, they "apply an herb; ” which effectu- 
allx cures chr patient, and at the ſame time ſing to him; 
which they call charming the patient. They have alls 
many antidotes againſt poiſon taken inwatdly ; for 45 
they: abound in poiſondus plants and herbs, providence 
eee ordained that they ſhould have temedies of 
the ame kind td prevent their dangerous effects. SEI 


in their limbs for the laſt they uſe certain ointmentꝭ witli 
, e 03 20r i9mht uri 
They ſeem perfect rangers to anatomy and bleeding, 
except bleeding with leeches, which, as hath Been alrea 


the men ſtanding by, and expreſſing their grief by their 
ſighs and proanss 1/57 boy ins gig Of w QS90LTORT Ui ot 
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Of the. Languages of the Ging laſſes, and their-SkiHl in the 
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SHE Cinglaſſes have a language peculiar to themſelves, 
f 1 and alſo a learned or dead language; underſtood on- 
thing relating to the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 


Their common tongue is copious, ſmooth, and elegant., 


and in all their addreſſes to their ſuperiors, is à great mix 
ture of compliment: they are ſo exact in the; titles they 
give to men and women, that they are varied at leaſt a 
dozen ways, according to the quality on circumſtance of 
the people to whom they ſprak, and it is an unpardonable 
miſtake to give any perſon u wrong title or epithet. Their 

very peaſants are ſaid to be as well verſed in theſe praiſes 
as the men of rank, and make hat e ſpeeches to in- 

Bratiate themſelves here they have a favour to aſk: to 
this they are uſed from their infancy, their parents taking 
all opportunities of introdueing them into the company of 

their, ſuperiors, with whom they are taught to converſe ; 

ſo that they are ſeldom guilty of the rudeneſs or aukward 
baſhfulneſs obſervable in-the:clowns of other countries. 

Inſtead of paper they uſe the leaf of the-tallipot-tree, 
which they cut into flips of about two fect long, and 

| three fingers broad, and upon it form their letters with a 


ſteel bodkin, writing from the left hand to the right. Their 


children are fizſt taught to write by making letters in the 
land of the ſtreets. Jin 93IL 1 9741 off 2198 * 
They are fond of aſtronomy, which they probably learn- 
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theit bramins or prieſts, in which is written every 


dy obſerved is in i manner 'unavoidable; and they 


| knowledge that they receive great benefit from it: 


As to hiſtory, that of this iſland is recorded in the Tearns 
ed language ; but inſtead of wo any real inftfuction; 
it contains little eſſe but fabulous aceounts of their 8605 


and ancient heroes removed td a ſtate of bliſs;, and te 


they make the objects of their worſhip! Fheſe ret "Car 
4 ; . 27 0 ; b « 2 u * ; 7 ; 
are kept by their bramins in a lngdlre unknown to the 
vulgar, »who know: no more of them than what is com! 
municated to them in ſongs and balbads; which they rd 
EY 4 FA « ; 5 
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Of their Houſes, Furniture, Temples, and Forti fcations. 


THER towns are extremely -irregular, and not laid 
out in ſtreets; for every man encloſes a_ ſpot. of 
ground with a bank or pale, in which he builds bir Fog. 
The dwellings of the 33 of "the people are low 
thatched cottages, conſiſting of one or two ground rooms ; 
the ſides are formed of ſplintered rattans, or canes, which 
are not always covered-with clay, and when this is done 
they are not permitted to whitewaſh them, this being a 
royal privilege. The more wealthy people have a ſquare 
in the middle of their houſes, round "which are banks of 
earth raiſed a yard high, on which they ſit croſs-legged, 
and eat or converſe with their friends. They have no 
chimnies, but their meat is frequently dreſſed in the yards, 
or in the corner of a room. n 
Their furniture only conſiſts of a mat, a ſtool or two, 
on which they ſet the ſtrangers, to whom they would 
ſhew particular reſpect, a few china plates, and ſome 
earthen. and brazen veſſels, to hold their water, and in 


ed fuſt from the Egyptians and Arabs, who. have long had] which 1 ghar theip proviſions, They have one bed- 
3 12 | *v. 


Im ſtead, 


Their yenrz like ours, has three hundred ant My eie 


gain, 
8 * 
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mon remedies, though none have any great ſkill. Theſe 


- 'The-difeaſes to which the people ate ſtbjeR, are the 
ſmall- por, agues, and feversz the blocdy-Hux, and pains 
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few ker be maſter uf the houſe to ſit or ſleep on, 1 whene they bave-every night their canta, 


this is /platted-with (mall canes, and has a mat or __ 
and a-ftraw-pillow, but neither teſter nor curtains,” The 
men and children lie by the fire-fide'-on-mats, cover- 
d, only: with a cloth wah wear in che day-time.z': but 


ey: have a ſire burning all night: at their feet; for the 
pare gropl mere want Sadie there deing ſuch plenty the 
it We while" chairs 
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any property MAE 1 tot e 
In the inland . ond kie capital cite, 
| Theſe are Candy, the metropolis of the ifland; and the 
refidence of moſt of the kings, till it was taken ant burnt 
by the Portugneſe; but being too much empuſed, the royal 
ſeat was removed to Netlembyneur a city in the heart of 

ide country. The third <ity is Alloutneur, which lies to 

the north · eaſt of Candy. The ſourth is Hadoula, which 
u ſeated between thice and fourſeore miles to the eaſt ard 
Candy, and Digli tgineur, ſind: 15 ſituated Moen; 
ap 
Their ancient pagodas, or temples, are of FA flown, 
with. mn multitude of images, both om the inſide and with. 
dut; but they have no windows. Their modern temples 
= little low buildings with clay walls, nearly in the 
form of a dove-houſe. They have likewiſe ſmall chapels 
in their yards, that are ſometimes: not above two feet 
ſquare: Theſe are ſet each upon a pillar four feet high, 
and having placed in it their favourite image, they light | 
candles and lamps before it, and every morning ſtrewing 
flowers about the idol, perform their devotions. 
Ihe inland country, called Conde Uda, is ſo well de- 
FH; by nature, that it ſtands in heed of no artificial 
fortifications, for on every fide it-is* protected by moun- 
tains of a prodigious height, covered with thick woads; in 
Which is left ou a narrow path fenced at proper diſtances, | 
wh centinela are placed day and night. Theſe fences 
are made of a tree, whoſe branches are ſet with thorns: as 
"0 and thick, and almoſt as hard as a tenpenny nail; 
tele form. a kind of gates, which are not made to ſhut 
ke ours; but to liſt up, like fome- old-faſhioned ſhop 
windows. They are of the nature of u portcullis; for when 
3 natives ate cloſe purſued they ſuddenly let them fall, and 
naking. a ſtand, fire through them, as well as from 
oa thickets to the right and left; ſo that the ſhot and | 
arrows ſometimes. by 96 _ as hail, - when there is not 
ag. enemy to, be feen. * 5049 01 BUW A 

. There are no wheel earviegen! invthe-country, at tleuſt 
among the Cinglaſſes 3 for if they had them it would be 
impoſlible to uſe them in the woods and mountains, while 
their ways are ſo parraw. that two men can ſcarce go a- 
breaſt. The king directs the roads to be kept in this man- 
nerꝭ as the greateſt ſecurity he has againſt the Dutch. The 
baggage of people: of condition is Carried by their ſlavea, 
and by others on their backs. There were no horſes in 
the country till they were brought thither by the .Portu- 
gueſe, and it ſoems the king thinks it too great an bonaur 
to permit his ſubjects, or even foreigners, to ride on them 
in his territories ; but they have oxen with bunches on 
their backs, which ſerve for carriage, and when the 
king and his court. pia jaurney, the baggage is carried 
vock A's CO and oxen, 
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oro 1 Nan e. . ee of bY King of Candy; | 
| agi the ttt inflicted on Criminals. 


III Lind of Candy, who poſſeſſes all the middle b 
ablo ute empire he has over their poſſeſfions, their actions, 


of che ifland, is formidable to his ſubjects, by the 
and their I s. Ibe ſucceſſion to the crown is hereditary, 


4,4 -» 


% bimfelf, allowing 
dandman; and theſe villages are frequently beſtowed up- 
Jon his officers, who enjoy 9 

ſicheir poſts. Fhe reſt of their lands are hereditary; de- 
f ſcending from father to ſon, being only ſubject to the te- 


| | pron who have any 


rarity, as the moſt certain 
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they are obliged to. remain without having convert. 
ton with rach other; — tip big the 
walls; : The guards-neazeſt: his perſoiiiare-compolldionne. 
groes, in whom! he places the greateſt; 5200 
every: night ſends out! panticnar untertan times, Er 
the 'officers and centinels are at their be. if 
- He is chieflyattended by beautiidb boys, wem 
vernors' of the ſeveral /provinces fend to cdurt, 26 — 
young girb, who! ſerve: him for concubines, -and - "0 dreg 
his ment for his tablei Mr. Kaon obſerves; «tha when 
he-was in the country the king ſem for all the — 
— without diſtinctiun thut could: be met 
with, and having made chuict af mhoſe he liked beſt; he 
ſent hack the reſt, o had them e We 
de be kept till called ft. bo 
When he goes abroad he in attended by a ni nerous be 
of guards, and orhers has a company of Dutch „and 
anòther of Pottugueſe, under the command of offices of 
their — — + he is alſo. proceeded” by dr 
trumpets, and cther inſtrumental muſic," \ together with 
ſinging women; and bas his el led _ and 
huntſmen with \hawks,” i in his tuin. Alt this comp ny 
frequently aſſemble by his majelty*s order at the gates 
his palace, A a CEO IO out,” hon he bf 
no fuch deſign 75 
He eats by by himſelf, PRs fool with a lane tbl 
covered with white caltices placed before him. 
thirty dithes are brought into the room, by perſons: who 
have muffters before their mouths, and che king having a 
deep gold plate with a plantain- leaf at the boom of it, 
calls for what he chuſes, which is alſo brought him by 
perſan muffled to prevent his dreathing on the mea. 
When hisſubjedts enter into his preſence they fall three 
times on their faces; and then fitting on their legs, addreſs 
him in terms little inferior to thoſe they 'vuſe-in"their rh 
gious worſhip. One of their uſual expreſtions 4, 4 May 
your majeſty be a god; at the ſams time filing them- 
ſelves the limb of a dog, or fome animal, which, they 
is unzrorthy to approach bim, 4rd when they retire fron 
e they —_— backwards till N ate but 1 
_ Hd de ef $29" ve 8H © BT; 
He intruſts the managemet melt of his aſus W eye 
great officers, filed Adigats," ro whom his -lubjefts" may 
appeal from the judgment of the inferior judges" or gover- 
nors. Next to the Adigars are the Divas; of or pover- 
nors of provinces, who are entruſted with the civil as well 
as military power, Theſe reſide at court, and manage 
their reſpeQive governments 2 N who has ſeveral 
inferior officers under him ; hut in every province ſome 
towns and villages are exempt from the governor's juni 
ion, as"the: lands which, belong to the king nd te 
poſſeſſions of the pries. 
no laws, fo that 
ure alt Rechten 


The power oſ the king is he b 
he may d whatever he pleaſes. The 1; 

of him by one tenure or other, e e their 
labours, others in his wars, and the reſt pay aan quan- 
.rities of their manufactures, cattle, grain, or fruit, In | 


many villages this prince reſerves the produce of tlie foil 
only à bare ſubſiſtance to the huſ- 


them as long as” they retain 


3 by which they were held by their anceſtors. 

Three times a year the people bring their rents Wache; ; 
poſts or offices in the government 
make preſents:to. the king every New Year's-day of g l, 
precious ſtones, plate, arms, or callicoe. The great men 
ſtriue to procure ſome valuable jewel, or extraordinary 
to procure their adyance- 


where the rei ning prince does not limit it in bis life-time, ment, or, at leaſt, to ſecure what they already poſſeſz. 


for he has the Power of appointing any of his children 0 
ſucceed him, and, if he ſees fit, of dividing bis dominions 
amongſt them, as hath. been ſometimes practiſed.” 

The palace, where the king of. Candy _ reſides, is 
in the molt retired and inacceſnible part of the mountains | 
near the town of Digligineur; it s compoſed of feveral 
buildings incloſed within a wall, and is ſo contrived, chat 
it is not known in what diſtin houſe or apartment he hes. | 
His generals and great officers guard the inner courts, 


N 


Beſides theſe rents and annual preſents, Gi king ene, for 
whatever he. pleaſes from any of his ſubjects; and if bis 
officers appropriate any of their fruit- trees, or other pro- 
duce of the earth to the king's uſe, the proprietor dare 
not touch them. Thus he commands the revenues and 
produce of all the lands in his dominions, whenever the 
exigences of the ſtate induce him to call for them. 


a guard and a few Europeans. 


he king has no ſtanding troops, beſides his Coffre 
The common fold 50 
1 { 0 


- 7 ; * 1 


hald theif W lhe y tetiute, mount the guard by | 
00", and the Keil and: general are, conftandly upon 


oh "foot, 38d Ui ice inte "bodies of about s thoufand of heaven, "They .al{o believe there are wicked ſpirits 
5 * en under the command "of one officer, called a | whom God permits to afffict mankind, a 

2 © The king ſeldom truſts the command of the they endeayourto avert bed 
ehe army! to one general pa ; 


: q - 


The ſoldiers are armed. with, x ad- worde, [endowed * with great eſtates in land. Theſe priefts arg 
"ikes,, bows 30d \AITOWS $ belides they bave ſome little always choſen out of the higheſt caſt or tribe, and are 


þ 7 arvitery, ſo light that three or four men may ſupetior to all others. They wear a yellow garment plait- 


£ 


5 15 ut 5 icld, the army is generally | ground to theſe prieſts, in the ſame manner as to the 


the Dutch, Portugueſe, and other] ie laid upon a ſtool for them to {it on, an honour that i: 
in this prince's ſeryice, have of late caſed | ſhewn to none befides, except tboſe of the royal blocd:3 


Lam them inta the defies abd difficult paſſes of the moun- nor eat more than one meal a day; nor kill any RD 


pital uolſhments on ; < | who were fqund in arm m, to he; 
me. He tries offenders ip 3 ſummary way, and thoſe | There are inferior prieſts of the god Buddou, who ar 


bench his executioners,| The ſecond order of priefts attend the temples'of other 


LY 


him are, tortured, ; and not only the. cri, Crt! 
ther and the whole family are ſometimes put te death, 
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A - 1cock tothe demon, hem they ſuppoſe the cauſe of their 
1 Cinglaſſes pay their adorations to one neſs; but the owner keeps the cock till. ibe prieſt thinks 


pirits of the Almighty Creator. (wers as the voice of in 


>» lingi L 26x and the pom 
ela Eb! 


Adam. They likewiſe worſhip the ſun, moon, and other | at their ſolemn feſtivals, for at other times every one goes 
Pavers which they imagine influence their fortunes. | to the temple whenever he thinks fit; but on Wedne Sos 
very town has its tutelar deity, whoſe power is imagined | and Saturdays they particularly apply themſelves to their 
tobe only exerciſed over the inhabitants of the place; and | deities, from the opinion that on thaſe days they will be 
lides theſe almoſt every perſon has his houſhgld gods, moſt propitious to their prayers. - I. 4 
or whom they erect little chapels in their yards, placing! A ſolemn feſtival is annually performed at the new moon 
lamps and ſtrewing flowers before them, and offering them; in June, or July, called Perakar, and laſts till the full 
| | | . | moon, 


ta 4 $YSTEM OF P £96 6 R A PH *. 


Eb In, their nen cities there gre at this tiche.no.| 
ks than forty or, 6 elephants magnificently adorned; wala 
ong with Brafs bell Which march round the. lace an 
rough all the pride firects, followed by people 0 

; wi to 11 the giants, who. they ſay former Y jnhabir: 
the earth: then come drums, trumpets, and other win 


| 1 with the dancing-men "and women, who ſerve 1 in 


eir temples, in ſeveral companies; and after them two 
priefts mounted on a ſtately elephant covered with white 


cloth and rich trappings, one carrying on his ſhoulders af 


painted ſtaff, to which is fixed filk ſtreamers and frings of 
Write. and the other prieſts ſitting behind him holds an 
umbrella over his head: then come two other el 
on each of which are mounted two prieſts of the inferior 


deities, followed by the ſervants of the prieſts in all their 1 

of women of the be e F. 

hi 70 rank, richly grefſed, and marching three a-breaſt.} ___. ; 2 
*he ſtreets are all the way adorned with g. branches 


finery: then advance ſome hundreds 


of cocoa-nut trees, and lighted lamps whether it be 45 
or hight ; and the proceſſion is cloſed by the generals wit 


their troops and the great officers of fate, who make the 


whole tour of the City, once in'the day-time, and again 
at night, and this they repeat every day, from the new to 
the full moon. In the intervals nothing is to be ſeen but 
de, ſinging, and ſuch ſports : as are ſuitable, ro  greatſ! 
ivals. 

Another annual ſeſtival is celebrated on the foll « moon in 
November, when they plant long poles before their tem- 
ples, which the y hang full of lights to a great height, as 


they alſo do before the king's palace. © This feſtival, lofts 8 


only one nigit. : 8 

r the new and full moon they preſent lin to the 
200 Buddou of rice and fruits; ; and on New Year” - day, 
Which is in March, they perform a ſolemn feſtival to him | 


On tbe mountain called ammalella, or Adam's peak, or 


— under 4 Ke feat tree; and to one of theſe places 


All the edle ple in the country think themſelves under an 


Indiſgenſable obligation to go annually with their wives 


And their ch Kei. unleſs prevented by ſickneſs, or any! 


other accident. On that mountain, which is the higheſt 
. in the whole iſland, they worſhip, and ſet Tighted| 


round the. print of the foot, Which ſome fay that! | 


Buddod, and others that Adam, left on his aſcending to 
heaven, and lay their offerings on the top of ce rock, 
which bears the impreflion, as 755 an . 
The ſacred tree we have ju mentioned grows in "the 
fd part of the King's dominions, at a place called An- 
nurodgburro. This tree, like the chapel of Loretfo, has 
trayelled from one country to another,” and at length plant- 
ed itſelf at Annurodgbufro. Under the branches of this 
tree; it is faq; Buddou uſed to repoſe himſelf; and near 
this place are the temains of temples, hewn with incredi- 


ble labour out of the rocks, and ſuch! as the people imagine 


could only be mage. dy the race of e ny e 
« "commetnorats. - 

They eſteem, it a moſt pious act to procure temples to 
my erected to 'the honour of Buddou, and to offer ſacrifices 
to him. Women of the beſt quality will ſend out their 
| ſervants to beg the contributions of the people towards this 
* ſacrifice, and others for the ſame purpoſe will carry about 
his image, and to theſe the people are very liberal. On 

receiving any thing, the 7 cty out, © Let the bleſſing of 

«© the gods and the Buddou go along with you; may 

_—_ . ripen, your cattle incre: FA and your 1 life de 
4660 on FT) IYER 2-6 

Other cauſe a temple to be built, and an image to be 

milde, Sg then beg for money to pay the builder. r 
founder. Before the eyes of the image are made, it is 
thropyn about the work-ſhop as an ordinary piece of metal; 
but; the eyes ate no ſooner finiſhed than the idol is com- 
plete and ſacred, and is removed from the ' work-ſhop to 
the temple, where it is attended with muſic, dancing, and 


ſacrifices. 


They have here, as well a8 upon the continent, idols 


of monſtrous ſhapes and forms, made of ſilver, braſs, and 


other metals, and ſometimes of clay; but thoſe in Bud-' 


dou's temples are the figures of men fitting ne: > 4h in 
yellow habits, like his prieſts, repreſenting ſome holy men, 
-- who, they ſay, are teachers of virtue and benefactors to 


mankind,” 4 
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petites and hüſbandmen, 1055 9525 8 900 


ir within land. And as the Dutch, ſays commodore Rö e. 


| [Dutch Eaſt 255 com 1 8 oy Bs de 26 0 * . 
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pe ople o of & Hob 1 abe Home 1 ak * 
HES 15 the and ſupplying 1 the. other. With "What 
they want of the produce of- their reſpeQive' undi 
There ate however tio markets held- in. the illand';" 
they habe 4 few Thops in the great towns, ber f ire ſcll 
rice, callicoe, braſs, copper, and earthen veſſel ' words 
OE and other inffrumentsof” iron and 'ſieeh,” i in "Which 
work very well; making all manner of touls for car- 
d fire-arms,” "Their 
callicoes are PS, but not ſo fine as thoſe of the coaſt of 
Coromandel: Manthe welk, He and 0 
they likewiſe ing tolerably well, TE” 
The Dutch Eaſt India company are beben nit Gr only 
{of the whole coaſt of Ceylon, bur of ten or twelve. Jeagu 


"hf 


wein, take great pains to preſerve a. good underBandi 
with the kin b they obtain from bim almoft. every thin 
the can deſire.” The' company / fend to him every year" 
ambaſſador with preſents, and, in return, his ms ell (ends 
the company a cabinet of jewels of ſuch * lde, chat the 
veſſel which Catries it home is thought to 0 * wottli I 
the fleet. The governoregeneral of _ Batavia. heh pa It 
himſelf to have it fo packed up. 7 reft df theme 
chandize, that not only none of ip 5 con pany, 


even the ee ofthe _ el Cy carries Kb 
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bo; which 0 the reſidence of the goyernor.: and bis coun 
cil. This city the Dutch, have contracted into dne fü 
of its 5 Veh, and have fortified it 5 n 
baſtions. It is now about a, mile in lng ER ee 
quarters of à mile in breadth.” The ect 1 5 
Town are wide and ſpacious, and the gs ü 
modern taſte. The governor's 'houle i is a NO | 
and ſeveral öther houſes ate very beautiful” 23 
The natives however do not pay any great reſpea wi 
Dutch, but rather treat them with contemp 
filing them their coaſt-keepers.”., The Ditc hem 
ſelves little trouble about this, but, like 080 2 
take all poſſible care to keep up a perfe MEL 
with the king, that he may never be tempted to' 
with and refuſe them his aſſiſtance, which would. deft of 2 
moſt valuable part of.their commerce, This, however, his 
majeſty might do if he thought fit, without being under er 
any great àapprehenſions from their power, ſincg his 0 
minions, as hath been already obſerved, are kept len 
theirs by ſuch thick foteſts, that it is in a manner impol- 
ſible to penetrate them. 11 
The Dutch Eaſt India company, beſides che 
they make of the cinnamon, gain conſiderably Ae 5 the 2 
cious ſtones found in this iſland; particulatiy rub 
| and blue ſaphires, and topazes : they alſo rective wy 
fiderable profit from the manufatures of muffin, chiat, 
and other ſtuffs; but the greateſt part of the triuflins th 
uh 
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ſend into Europe come from the coaſt of Malabar". 
The Cinglaſles have very little coin, and therefote uſu 


barter one commodity for another. When the. Portug 


were eſtabliſhed in the iſland they coined ſome, Ay: 
which the Cinglafſes call tangum maſſa; cheſe ate ab 


the value of nine pence, and are ſtill current all over | 
country. There is another coin which the compmonP 
6 ple themſelves make, in the ſhape of 2 fiſh-b Peck e 
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75 pt ws e and bare nas off 
' ſeveral forts of Cotton,” maſlins; buckraims, calicbes, white 


Aid printed Aimities," and other „ nt They alſo adorn 
"their" Kees "with carpets/ i ald weave Tt for'thee 
men Pe 1 1 refernibles the Scots plaids: They 
EN filk! and both weave and woik' with en _ 


de rich hong: ge covefings for” the Jo chairs üſed 
the women of quality, ang for the Iodian fitters And pa- 
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king, unc ws doming in ali haſte. Three days after the 
ſuperrurgo arrived: with all bis retinue, Med a letter ot 
complisent rom the ki ito Mr. Hamilton in the Portu- 
gueſe Tongues. and one Adele thitqgovernor of Bom - 
bay; to e the Engliſh coſſettle inchis cuuntry, and <0 
[but factor ies or forts: 9 5 any patt of his dominions. 


the King's being unwilling to arg era correſpon- 
dent with Kim withodr:the knowledge ws, FOO Ha of 
the king of Cochin- China; who at length gunfented to 


- Janquins,, the 'wood- Fett cr which is xdorned with ivory} 
and rortoifelhiel,” © ; ey make beats, bracelers, 'nedkla a6es,1 
and other öffaments of cryſtal,” which is found inthe 
mobntains. "They Neve geil indig Tu ONT! 
pare and fel to theheighbouring'to 0 093 
1 | 22 capital, is ſituated on the river! 
"gout ff xty ſeagürs from Po amafs, at 
only eit) 1 0 f Kingdom" Worthy" of ber. THE per 
reſides in a mean pe 235 mu Founded with à pa fade that 
E ares" a artition-waH par 78 by a great 
meſe 94295 glich d &f pieces of 
Fea) Ti Were taved Pb he Areas to” Ditch 
Fm thrown pon che coaſt; Thief is a temple Here of 
1 very particular Rructute, "beauty is much oom. 
mended. It is fapported by yooden pillars varniſhed with 
black, and adbrned with gilded folages and reliefs; and 
the, paeament is eovered With mats. The” pr elts be 
fene in it hold the first Tank in the fkate . 
There are about tv hundred Topaſſes * Tia Por- 
tugueſe ſettled and married in Cambodia, ſore of whom 
have pretty 800d poſts in the” government: but they have 
no prieſt, nor will any venture to go among them; for 
in the year 1710, ſays Mr. Hamilton, a poor capuchin! 
going there to officiate, and finding that one of the richeſt 
of his congregation had two ee he, by virtue of his 
ſacerdotal authority, ordered him to put one of them away; 
but his pariſhioner diſregarding t ts injunction, the prieſt 
made uſe of the weapon of excommunication againſt him, 
at which the other was ſo exaſperated that he knocked 
out the prieſt's brains. Since that time they have w 
for more ghoſtly fathers, but none will come amongſt the 6 x 
When captain-Hamilton arrived at Ponteamais, which 
is ſituated on a pretty deep, but narroiy{ river, an officer 
came on board, who could ſpeak a little Portugueſe, and 
bringing. him a preſent - retreſhments, adviſed him to 
ſend to the, King, in order. to give him ap account of his 
arrival, and to let him know r he 7 4 Loy wm bi 
miſſion, to trade with: his ſubjects. This he did, and r 
ceived for anſwer, he might ſend a perſon with goods, tha 
the king and his, merchants might; ſee them, and two 
tugueſe were ſent him for i N dne to ſtay with 
| bim on board his Hip, anf, the other to accompany the 
| perſon he ſhould ſend de court... "On their arrival he ſent 
his ſecond, ſupercargo with twenty-five. men well armed 
with fuzees and bayonets, with. two ſmall ba les of pat- 
terns, and preſents tor the king, ordeting bm to let him 
hear from him once a week. 
The ſupercargo no . arived 4 at. the city "than; 'A 
luge houſe was given for. pe ben of himſelf 
and his retinue ; plenty of ſay ifions was ſent him, and 
he was viſited by many people of diſtinction; but ten days 
paſſed before he could ſex his majeſty, who, at laſt, receiv- 
ed him in great ſtate, feated on à throne Jike a pulpit: his 
face was veiled belbw his eyes, and after RAR gracious 
ſpeeches, he gave him leave to trade. 
Captain Hamilton, having ſtaid about Gren weeks with- 


On 


own doielens 15 
MWden the king is Gilpoſel to 79 15 i en 


a petſon;; wien ne neger docs without a han Iſome pre- 
4 ſent, He" gives him to] ], which ate to be conſtant- 


55 carried before bim hien /he-publicly, goes, abtoad, one 
f Whieh is the ſword vf ſtate, and the other that of juſ- 
tice.” All who meet him when theſe ſwords ate borne be- 
fore him, muſt give him place, and compliment bim in 2 
ſet fom bf words but! f he meets with another who has 
he faine' 'privilege, they-Compare the dates of their pa- 
tents, aud the firſt ſalutation JE be 1 8 the ſeuior 
e 5 i $78, I FL „ | 

> Whenever. theſe | olvſons go inte how count 


the king's tredfury. 


In capital caſes their lemeace 4 is ey 
and is followed by a 


echo. 


which" Cambodia beeawvwe tributary to Coctin-China. 
About the year 1716 we king of Stam threatening to in- 


vade Cambodia, the king, ſenſible of his being unable to 


oppoſe ſo powerful a ptince, ordered thoſe of his ſubjects 
who lived near the borders of Stam to remove towards the 
city of Cambodia, and to deſtroy whatever they could not 
bring with them. This was performed, and the country, 
Tor the ſpace rendered a mere deſart. 

He then applied to be ling Cochin-China for aſſiſtance 
and protection, which he obtained, on condition that 


teen thouſand men accordingly marched by land to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, while three thouſand galleys, well manned, were 
fitted out for the, 
** double the N of the united forces of Cambodia 
and Cochin-China, and their fleet was above four times 


Cambodia, finding the county defolate, were ſoon in ſuch 


e-diſtreſs, tor want of proviſions, that they were obliged to 
| kill their elephants and horſes; and the ſoldiers feeding 


on their fleſh, to Which they had never been accuſtomed, 


el were obli iged to retreat back towards Siam; while the 
ambodian.ariny bei ing conftantiy at their now: barraled 
chem in their 4 K. 

Mean while the Siamefe riavy ficering to — 
che ſmall galleys were ſent to plunder and burn the town. 
This they accompliſhed, and above. two hundred tons of 
elephants. teeth were conſumed in the flames. While'this 
was-performing the ſhips of burthen lay 
four miles from the 1 9 05 hen the Cochig-Chineſe leiz- 
ing this o pportunity, . attacked the large veſſels, burning 
ſome, and forcing others on ſhore ; while the galleys, de- 
rained, by the ebb of tide, could not come down the river 
15 aſſiſtance. The Cochin Chineſe, having now ful- 


out hearing any news of his ſupercargo, began to be very 
uneaſy, and atlaft-ceſolved to depart hy a certain day, an 


leave his people, if they were alive an 
bim to M er Copa he hadſeat up with them bei 


ſufficient to enable them to hire a veſſel tocarrythem thither. C 


He told his reſolution to the inter reter, and informed 
him that he ſhould, be obliged to carry him and ſome more 
of the king's ſubjects with him as 1 ᷓ 175 for. the civil 
treatment of his people at Cambodia. The interpreter, | 
ſurpriſed at this reſolution, ſeat. a. perſon in haſte to the 


city, to give an account of his impatience and deſign, WO 1 


, eturned in fourteen days; about tyo days before the time 
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de captain had ied, for his ee e accom- 
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ed their © ngagement, retired ; and the Siameſe; 22 
e ih n returned with diſgrace to Sam. 
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The Sithatle e of thoſe — with an Account of the De- 
rudtion of the Port on the lurgeſ of 218 its 
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"Produce, Ns the anner: of the Inhabitants. 


1 * ER E are ſeveralddande chat Jin off the coaſt of 
Cambodia, among theſe are thoſe of Pulo Condore, 
3 r- are roars in eight 

degrees 


QT he Hands of 
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he geaſen dy he tuns kept ſo dong in e 


allow. the Logliſh © teads both in Cambadiqy) nad in his | 


courts of juſtice both civil and criminal, * 4 pr mh 
power of ipoſing fines, which are, however, paid into 


We fall now give a coneife aecbunt of the manner in- 


Cambodia ſhauld become tributary to that kingdom; fif- 
: yet the Siameſe army amounted to - 


as numerous, But the Siameſe, , in_ their march through | 


the whole army was ſeized with a flux and fever, which 55 
un two months time carried off half thoſe troops, and the 55 
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and it is ſuppo 


Cambodia and Cochin-China, on the ſouth by the king- 
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| inhabjted; is ber en four and five lea 
beach it, "the. gelt part. ps next 
miles Jon | and half a mile, over, and with pps 


«a commodious harbour, The Engliſh ſettled. on't 
cf of - theſe iſlands in 1502, 3: but having bargai * | 
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WS in theſe 3 are , raiſed 1 7 | 

| above the ground i uilt with bi 22477 to 

thatchecd with long —4 which they cut by the ſides here 

their brooks ; but in theſe ſtructures are neither doors not and Sifered them to the 1 5 which A mg a 5 

windows, one fide of them being left open, both tr: the very common in this and the neig] wy 

Entrance of the people and of the light. - vu te 10G their EET he-obſeryed a ſmall | 
The inhabitants, who are of a ſwarthy, complenion, go 22 fide of winch, Was : the imag 

" Aled naked, except at-certain ceremonies, .. when. they [fave feet. high 

are dreſſed, and ſome of them very neatly... As molt of |. quite, VE. : his 5 

chem are e deſcended from RG: Cochin Chinel, ep end 0 tched like the 1 
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The 8 Sirabtien, E. xtent, Mae Ras 15 846. Io: The principal rivers of Siam wells Mets) the] 5 
3 if Siam. The Nas "ff hs Foe 3 ou the ae and © the Tenaferim : the firlt diſcharges" jeſelf into e 


n the Country a . -[gvlph of 2 Lok now, fee of noch latitudes | 
. on (hens. R chef into'the Ind 5 15 eee of norts ae 
Tir ans, call this e Siam; but by the ü- And the laſt falls wo a then * Bengal, in the thirteenth - 
tives it is files the dug of Tai, or of reemen, degree of latitude,” and 5 an iſland'called- Merguy, 
tho' they have long loſt their liberty. Thus the French, which. is one of the beſt harbours'in India The chief 
who were once free, ware inal called Franks, from cities of Siam ate fituated near the ſea-coaſt;'or upon ſome 
their bravely oppoſing all e ee on oo; native of theſe rivers, for the mountainous part-of the country i 
freedom 5 almoſt covere with woods; and that Which is not, is 
The opinions Wann are extre | | parched up by the heat of ofthe fun and is leſs fie for tillage 
reſpeR to the ſituation and extent of moſt Fr the alk than the low lands, part 27 A le 'the common food 


countries of Aſia and Africa, particularly of Siam Proper : | ofthe inhabitants. gt e e tarts eee 
for it is not exactly known in what. part of the peninſula As to e 4 winds blow: from the: ſouth upon \ 


of Malacca it l nor 143 far it extends above that | the coaſt of Siam in March, April, and May: in April 
peninſula, the preciſe boundaries either of that or the the rains begin, and in June they continue almoſt without 
neighbouring kingdoms. not being determined by the few | ceaſing. In W » Au E and September the winds blow 
European L who have viſited them. All we know, from the we e rains continuing, the rivers over - 
with reſpect to Siam, is the exact ſituation. of its capital, flo their banks nine or ten miles on each ſide, and for 
which is of the ſame name. However, according to the more than one hundred'arid fifty up the ſtream. At chs 
opinion of the Sanſons, the moſt ſoutherly part of the time, and more' particularly in July, the tidey are ſo ſtrong 
kingdom is jn about the eleventh degree of north latitude, fas to come vp the river Menan as far as the city of Siam, 
ſed to extend at leaſt five hundred and fifty which is ſituated fixty miles from its mouth; ber ſome - 
miles in length, and two hundred and fifty i in breadth, times as far as Louvo, which is fifty miles hi Tus | 
though in ſqme places it is not above fifty miles broad. | winds blow from the weſt and north in OAsber, when 
Siam Proper, by ſome called the Upper, to diſtinguiſh the rain ceaſes.” In November and December the winds 
it from the Lower Siam, under which ſeveral authors in- | blow dry from the north; and the waters being in a fem 
clude Laos, Cambodia, and Malacca, is bounded on days reduces to their ancient channels, the tides become 


the kingdom of Pegu and Laos, on the eaſt by ſo inſenſible, that the water is freſh at the mouth of the 
_—_ 2 river. ' At Siam there is never more than one flood and 


one ebb in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. In January 
the wind blows "nc the eaſt, and in February from t 


eaſt and ſouth, When the wind i is at _ the current ſets 
* 


4 


dom of Malacca and the bay of Siam, and on the weſt by 
the ocean; and contains ſeven provinces, which receive 


their names from their reſpective capital cities, Proſeloue, 
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bave little ground, and.there is bg Unt 4 
be Foot in WR country. bbiere. at Za 


», tiently rich in m the multitudes of cs 
| rok 9 . ry yt 1 5 
that formerly there were more wroug 
indeed the gold, with which wg I and. the| 
— of their 1 5 render it evident that | 
they antiently fou 3 . of that metal, But 
2 king, who, reigned tawar ole of the laſt century, | 
was unable to diſcover. any vein N either gold ot ſilver, 
that was worth, the expence of working. N zh he. em- 
? ployed ſeveral. Eur opeans in the. ſearch, - particularly a 
Spaniard who had been concerned in the mines of Mexico. 
Aſter all their endeavours, they were only able to find ſome 
inconſiderable ay of 7 r intermixed With 3 little 
| gold and ſilve eg ; AJ ine ent, A phy fician, 1 wed 
them a mine 5 "one of antimony, and another off f 
© emery ; be alſo found 2 80% mine; which. he believed to be 


1 


very Reb but did not diſcover i it. to. the king, Several of an 


"the alapoins, and others, came ſecretly to him to learn 
how to purify and ſeparate metals, bringing bim ſpeci- 
mens of very rich ore. The Siameſe have, however org 

wry s 5 FO iful mines of tin and lead, 
95 oh there. are lm 


. mp £ Wo 5 8 1 7 which | chiefly,in marſhy ſoils; and Le rote "ot and ; 
v0. e e LOR FOOT eee HIS tears, 1 on . ſides of props rivers: it alſo re- 
-8; E 0. Ty a W ſembles them When young, e a 1 
25 5 ſſize, and hardens o af to de applied 
9. 11 05 1 2 Ege g eng he it is green and tender Bip Siam | les it = 
of the Trees, Plants, ond ſauce. It is hollow, and the th joots ate ſeparated by knots :. 


4 * 


Nr the plains the earth js 3 fertile by TALLER 
1 which the river leaves behind; but all che higher 
grounds are dried up and burnt by the ſun, ſoon aſter the 
rains are over: and though cy, of 8 are 27 
rally fertile, yet t are ubje& to droug ts, à | 
| ravaged by i 1 e & ſometimes deprived] 
of their harveſt for ſev 
of famine are generally ſucceeded by peſtilential diſeaſes. . 
The natives ſometimes ſow wheat upon the land which 
the inundation never reaches, and water it by little chan- 
nels cut through the fields. They have Janyally © two crops, ni 
but not on the ſame ſpot of ground. N 
They uſe oxen and buffaloes in plowing. Sc ground, | 
and guide them with a rope run through their noſe. They 
uſe a plain plough without wheels, that has a | ſhare, and 
a ſtaff to hold it by z; in other reſpecta, it is not much 
unlike our foot: ploughs, only inſtead of nails they faften 
the pieces together with' pins and thongs. 
Inſtead of thraſhing the rice, the cattle tread it out, and 
the people ſeparate the duſt and chaff b 4 it down 
by degrees from a high place, when 
the office of winnowing it; dut as the rice Bas ſtill a hard 
thick ſkin, they beat it in a wooden mortar to get it off, 
and make it fit for boiling. | 
The Siameſe prepare the land for tillage ws fo as ſoon as | the 
earth is ſufficiently moiſtened by. the 8. A. 
their rice before the waters riſe to any anos We 
and as the waters riſe ſlowly, the rice kee = wi 
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4 | mgjelly's Foomn, 'when a great facrifice 
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wind performs | hogs 
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* * king -of Sia m annually plowed. a, iece 
-1 of nd 102 his help Sts of Tonquin and. Ching 5 but 
s| this „ is at ehe performed * an officer” it, D 


& hive pulſe 400 ee t th 
afe for the molt | pa 4 5 from ours; they bave ” 
garlic, potatoes, and radiſhes ; but no onions, turhips, 
JE has or parſnips, nor bl lertbces, coleworte, or any of 
hi ths uſed Fy our 1 ads, - They 'have cucumbers, 
which are very wholeſome, and may be eaten freely wich- 
out any inconvenience, and garlic in this hot Guiry 
loſes. much of its rankpeſs. Aſter the time of the inun- 
dation, they. cover their garden plants from 171 deat of. 
E as we do from the cold. 
| re are here none of the fruits known in Latope, - 
except oranges, lemons, citrons, . and anates. 
orauges of one kind or other continue all the year; but 
moſt other fruits have their ſeaſon... They have bonanzs 
Indian vgs, jaques, , durions, mangoes „ Mangoſtans, ta- 
aeg ananas, and cocoa nuts? f 8 o abound in 
abs joe and pepper. As great part of their food con- 
s in the produce of their e they extend lor ſe- 
veral RI  M; na 


nan 


They Kaye ke of rs 7 Wehen Bag” be 
the tube toſe, gillyflower, and a few” roſes 3 but they at 


not ſo ftrong ſcented as in Europe. They have ee 
come jeſſaminee, amaranthuſes, and Ie 'but no other 


; - | European flowers,” thou zh they have ſome peculiat to 18 
s | countr „ that are. ver | beautiful and fragran but it is 
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lometimes laſts four hours, the miniſters. of ſtate ang the] a Window, which looks into the hall of audience, at the 
| great officers are contiriually proſtrate before him. 


never ſpeak to him but on their knees, with their hand, French ambaſſador was forced to ſtand upon three ſteps 
niled to their heads, making at every moment profound to deliver the king's letter, Which was preſented in a gold 
reverences, and accompanying their diſcourſe with pom-|cup, as every thing wy is hſck he receives from 2s 
bous titles, celebrating his power and dneſs. They officers. 
receive his anſwers as * And His orders are inſtantly |. Within this bes \ conſtantly gp br pages, or 


abroad all are obliged to keey within doors. His fub- reſpective officers, Theſe proſtrate themſelves at the time 
jets are ſlaves, WhO poſſeſs nothing” büt what belongs of audience, half on the r 0 hand, and half on the left. 


ſtows, and whenever he pleaſes may withdraw. ſome ſerve his majeſty with betel, others take ea of his 
His revenues ariſe both Fom lands ahd goods * he has [books, and others read to him. 
a Quarter of a teal; or about nine-pence'per annum, for He Fas one officer, who never bh himſelf befors 
every forty fathom ſquare” of all the cultivated lands he him, but has his eyes conſtantly-fixed-upon him, to re- 
lets on to his ſubjects. He likewiſe receives one teal, ceive his orders, Which be underſtands Terms ſigns, 
Eten ree ſhillings. per annum, of each boat for every and by ſigus alſo communicates them to the Ns who 
it is in n length; e not * the cuſtoms wait R 8. 5 
= | 81 
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wende rätte from the preſents he 
„ung rereiyes from his {byes aa W tat falls ta ln upon the 


-unarmed{ceives. on the chndemnation of erimmimals is another va- 
exechr lunble article; ab is alſo the fi months: ſervlee paid Him | 


ligt e : 4Beſides all this; the! king, a win hereafter be ſhewn, ef 9 


Mached and. thirty Land; crowns ; hüt what he receives in kind, and by the 
ands, for. the proviſion of his 


is are: natives of! ſelyes, as do alſo his troops.7 be has likewiſe the ſervice | 
ve mien cach, All ot one-half of his ſubjects annually,” without any expence = 


6.4 28 Hr. 7 . ; 


they believe to have the ſaul that once reſided in the that the fit ituation in Which he fendt perſons who ene Lo, 


hey entrance of the inward palace, and is ſo high, that the | 


— without the leaſt op ofition.” When he x 05 young gentl emen Aided into four companies under ar | 


to him. Even nobility is not hereditary ; it only con- It is their office to patch the king's orders to his officers, 
wk in honours and employments, which the prince and they have alſo ſeveral. employments within doors: 
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„ bis, on him at table. The meat is carried in to the eu- 


Wen n has the care of | the king's enp. 


Be another. T 


4 a SYSTEM 0 


5 „ we Ee 
5 kin Wont! for none elſe are admitted there 


FE: 


make his bed and dreſs him, But he alone puts 705 his | with, terro 


cp for none. muſt: touch his ſacred head, 0 | 


ng over it. His women alſe dreſs his proviſions, an 


nuchs, who deliver it to the women; 401.08 ie 
ver r 

gh the women alqne dreſs his maje 55 there are 
en- of his wardrobe; /: the moſt. confiderable of | 


erally one of the royal Blood; and 
the 15 2 ei ame ider f fays, that in the year 1668, when. 
| he was there, the'queen wüs the king's daughter by: his 
own-ſifter,. and that the xeſt' of the At, treated ker 
as their ſovereigh, Ie had the command of the black 
and white eunuchs; who 1 were not above ten or twelve. 
10 number, and puniſhed” both them and the women, 
as ſus thought proper. The queen has her elephants | 
| wal her, barges. to attend her when ſhe goes abroad, but 
| herehair is indoſed with cortains, through which ſhe can 
ſee every; thing, without being ſeen, and all the people 
get pr of the way, or [profirare themſelves, when the | 
by. She has alſo her „ her ſhips, and | 
wreaſure diſtinet from the king's, and carries Fe; on 
her own account. 
Tpbe queen's ſon. does erstes 
but ufoally -the King's eldeſt ſon by the firſt woman that 
brings him'a child, and if his does not think him 
qualified to ſucceed nn” he has the power of appowgng'| 


inberir the e 1 | 


* * * 
* 


When the king goes abroad he is either carried upon 
his elephant, or in a-chair, and is ſeldom ſeen on horſe- 
k, though he keeps two thouſand horſes in his ſtables. 
Great care is taken to prevent his being ſeen on foot, 
he therefore comes immediately out of his àpartment, 
either from ſome terrace or a window of à proper height, | 
to ſeat himſelf on his elephant, and is never lifted u 
him. The king's feat on his elephant is uncovered, and 
before, and therefore when he ſtands. till, be is 
tered from the ſun by a man on foot, who holds a| 
high umbrella. The man who guides the elephant fits | 
on his neck, and governs him by p ricking him on the 
head with an iron inſtrument. But though he is ſeldom 
ſeen in the city, he frequently hiints at Louvo, when his 
concubines, it is ſaid, run on foot by him; and he has 
| alſo a guard of two or three hundred men, who march 
before him to clear the Ways and if he ſtops, all the 
compaty inſtantly proſtrate themſelves on the earth. 
It is an [eſtabliſhed rule, that no officer preſume . 
enter into his majeſty's prefence without leave. The 
officers are allowed to viſit each other only at wed 85 
and funerals, and then muſt ſpeak aloud, and in the pre- 
ſence of. a third perfon, to prevent an' 
againſt the ſtate ; beſides, every man that hears any thing | 
that may endanger the government, is obliged to turn in- 
former, upon pain of death, and there are alſo a num- 
der of ſpies to inform the prince of what is ſpoken in all 
companies. On the other hand, there is great danger in 
bringing him ill news, or on lettin 
neſs of his government. No officer dare be fo bold as 
to tell him that it is impoſſible to execute what he com- 
mands ; they therefore endeavour to fulfil his orders, and 
to excuſe the miſcarriage afterwards, which they do gra- 
dually, in the ſofteſt terms, and with all poſſible preceu- 
tions; for he ſeldom fails to puniſh with extraordinary | 
rigour thoſe who offend him. p 
He frequently examines his efficers on their profici- 
ency in the learned language, and on the precepts of 
their religion, nd hes the ignorant with the bafti- 
The vulgar. are in many reſpeds more fake and bappy | 
than their ſuperiors, for the leſs a man is known to the 
prince, and the greater diſtance he is from the court, the | 
ter is his ſecurity. Honour here leads to danger, not 
only through the caprice of the prince, but from the en- | 
couragement given to informers. Hence the great uſe 
every artifice to prevent oy accuſation bn] the ears 
of the ” v5 
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are none of e 
can contide ;. N. the people | 
enja ment of their We 9 the: Sine 
concern about the title or y never greahe 
They know they ſhall be no better on ene 
whoever governs, and according 
js 15 5 W I? F 3 
ave taken priſoners * 
| tentedly cultivate 13 * 125 
twenty miles oft de rave; 
ing to eſcape back.to'Siam ; e the 5 
taught” to Cordes their princes. as the: ſons of of heaven, 
and imagine their ſouls as: much exalted above thoſe f 
the vulgar as their rank exceeds theirs, yet 4 ſubjeQ no 
ſooner uſurps the crown than they entertain the fam 
opinion of the uſurper they had of their: prince, and 
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have. 


ef his . | 
The at 
Gilli 209 


ve only 


officers of ſtate appear alma 9 
reſling the people, for they have no ſalaries, 
their lodgings, a barge, and a few move. 


by the crown; with elephants, h 
buffaloes, and 4 ſuitable; to their rank, — 


to the crown. upon their being diſplaced preſents are 
therefore publickly made them by: thoſe under eg 
mand, and a judge is not puniſhed for taking 


guilty of injuſtice, -. e 

Councils of Nate are held tire a days 9 
morning, and at ten in the evening. At theſe council 
any member to whom, his maieſty has referred the ma. 
nagement of an affair, reads his inſtructions, and gits 


then dellyer their opinion in his majeſty's abſence: after 


any difficulty, 
times conſu ts the ſuperior, of the talapoins: As he fe 


advice, his miniſters offer ſuch opinions as are likely vw 
PA band * is fafer 25 Bar e OI 
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Anders, the 1 in cabich are 1 
& : W thoſe ſent by the - 


derable preſents, and, in return, he expreſſes the 
higheſt value for what is given. If it be any thing to 
wear, he puts it on in the preſence of the ambaſdar, and 


em. 


Before the ambaifidars "LM delivered their 


them, and enquire the value and uſe of the minuteſt ar 
ticles, in order that they may be able to anſwer all the 

ueſtions the king may. aſk them; but their e 
defi is to diſcover their true value. 

n ambaſſador at Siam is only regarded as. 4 ro 
meſſenger, and much greater honour is paid to the letter 
he carries than to him. When the French ambaſſaar 
went to Siam the 15 of France's letter and preſenn 
were carried in t barge, with ſeyeral of the king 


Ein W ile the ambaſſador and his mn 


were carried up the river in ordinary veſſels, .. 
Foreign ambaſſadors are lodged ànd maintained at the 
king's. expence, and are allowed. to trade during tha 


they have had their public audience, or to continue 


the city, after their audience of leave; and therefore 4 the 


FARO arts 


— * 
12 
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are ready to believe that e bes adagay Werde 


land as will keep 1 their families in riee ; all which retum 


the parties, except it an be grondcbas he Has: _ 


A account of what he has. done. "The ſeveral —.— : 
wards, when the king is preſent, their res reſo= _ 
lutions are reported to him, which he examines and then 
determines 2s he thinks fit, If the affair be attended wit. 
he orders it to be reconſidered, and ſome 


quently puniſhes thoſe. who give- him what be thinks | 


HERE ; is no addrefling this. EF <0 | 


if they preſent horſes, fables are immediately built for q 
him know the weak th 


Preienn, * 
the king's officers come and take a very exact — | 


ſtay z but they are not ſuffered to tranſaR any afin tid | 


anything 
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the Lows of Siam, andthe Manner in which Cauſes ore 
tried. Of the ordeal Trial, as prattiſed by the Siameſe, and 
the Puniſbments inflicted on Criminal. 
FH governor of every province has the ſole com- 
| mand, both in civil and military affairs; and 
others are joined with him, when he fits in a 


* 


- 
F 


though 


court of juſtice, he only confults them, after which he 
obe 


4 


determines all cauſes by his ſole authority. © 

As to the laws of Siam, they require an unlimĩte 
dence to parents, and, like thoſe of (China, ſubject chil- 
den entirely to their Juriſdiction; and ſhould one pre- 
ſume to oppoſe and contradict his parents, he would be 


/ / 1 
Where a man is found guilty of lying to his ſuperior, 

he may immediately. puniſh him ; and the king is ſaid to 
niſh it with greater ſeverity. than any other crime,” 


thought a monſter. A more than ordinary reverence is 


Theft and robbery are eſteemed - ſo infamous, that 


when a perſon is accuſed of them their friends will not 
interpoſe in their behalf. This is thought the more 
ſcandalous, as one day's labour will furnil a man with 


provilſions for many. 


All the proceedings in law are in writing, and none is 


ſuffered to exhibit a charge againſt another, without 


giving ſecurity to proſecute it, and anſwer the damages if 


he does not prove the fact againſt the perſon accuſed. 
When a perſon intends to proſecute another, he draws 
up a petition, in which he fets forth his complaint, and 


preſents it to the nai, or head of the band to which he 


belongs, who tranſmits it to the governor ; and if the 
complaint appears frivolous, the proſecutor, - according to 


the laws of the country, ſhould be puniſhed; but the 


magiſtrates generally encourage | proſecutions on account 


of the perquiſites they bring to their office. If the ſuit. 


proceeds, W refers the charge to the examina- 
tion of his aſtociates, and theſe again to their clerks, 


who examine the witneſſes at their houſes, hear what |. 
each party has to ſay in his behalf, and take it down in 
wing ; and if a perſon: does not care to ſp:ak in his own | 
cauſe, one of his relations may ſpeak for him and ſupply | 
the place of a counſellor ; but no relation more remote 


than a firſt couſin is allowed to perform this office. 
Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties 
are ſeveral days called into court, and perſuaded to agree; 
but this appears to be only a matter of form. At length 
the governor appoints a day for all parties to attend; and 


being come into court, the clerk reads the proceſs and 


opinion of his aſſociates, and then the governor examines 
upon what reaſons their opinions are founded, which being 
explained to him, he proceeds to paſs judgment. 
When ſufficient proofs are wanting they have recourſe 
to an ordea] trial, like that of our Saxon anceſtors ; both 
the plaintiff and defendant walk upon burning coals, and 


he that eſcapes unhurt is adjudged to be in the right ; | 
ir hangs in 


'ometimmes the proof is made by putting the 

ing oil; and in both theſe trials, by ſome peculiar 
den ement, one or the other is faid to remain unhurt; 
ey have alſo a proof by water, in which he who remains 
"geſt under it is eſteemed innocent. They have another 


py ſwallowing pills, which their prieſts adminiſter 


Wir wats imprecations, and the party who keeps them 

v = ſtomach without vomiting is thought to be innocent. 

Ns theſe trials are made in the preſence of the ma- 

bilrates and people, and the king himſelf frequently 
3 1 
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y 11 go that eſcapes, by his not being ſei 
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] carried from one court to another: but when. the pou 5 
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im by way of appeal. Some 


informer and priſoner. to be thrown to the tyge 


2 he MAY with 
elves to thele ſuppoſed proofs is very furprizing. - 
F of ihe Miata or Blew ene rang 


| beaſts, is ſufficiently 
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appeal from him to che xi 
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J Judgtnent is never executed in any of the provinces 
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without a ſpecial commiſſion from the king; and yet the 
\baſtinado and other puniſhments, frequently followed by 


death, are . inflicted by. every governor. - It is remarkable 


that he who unjuſtly obtains .the, poſſeſſion of another's. 


lands ned f robbery, and the perſon law- 
fully convicted. is obliged not.only. to beſtow the lands, 
but to forfeit the value of them, one half to the party he 
had injured, and the other to the judge; and thus are 


| 


. 


all other forfeitures divided. J oi ttt STO eat 
_ - To prevent the oppreſſion of the governors, an-office, 
is appointed in every province to report to the king 


every thing that paſſes, particularly in the courts of 


juſtice; but as the officers generally connive at each 
J 5 O58; „*Vlÿh 
As to the puniſhments inflicted on criminals, they are 
"ſometimes trampled to death by elephants; at other. times 
they are toſſed by one elephant to another without killing 
them, for the elephants are faid to be ſo extremely tract- 
able as to do this upon a ſign made to them. But their 
puniſhments are uſually adapted to the crime; thus lying 


other”s extortions, the people receive little benefit, from 


melted gold or filver poured down his throat. Be 


is alſo ſometimes practiſed, and it ws happens that | 


a priſoner ſuffers 


—— * F 


death by the baſtina 5 
For ſmall crimes people are punithed, as in China, by 
hanging a heavy pillory-board about their necks for ſe- 


the higheſt indignity that can be offered to a Siameſe, 
eſpecially to if it be inflicted by a woman ; however, it is 
ſaid, that no puniſhment is infamous longer than it laſts ; 


, 


the higheſt employments the next. 
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Of the fox Months Service which all the Siameſe are obliged 
%%% 


„ 


his prince ſix months in the year, every man is 


have each their nai or governor. Theſe companies, 


not always conſiſts of the ſame number of men, nor does 


every nai lead his own men either to war or to the ſix 
months ſervice ; but is obliged to furniſh far each ſuch 
a number out of his band as the king requires; and the 
children are of the ſame band with their parents. The 
nai frequently lends his men money, and pays off their 
other creditors ; and, if they become inſolvent, he may 
make them his ſlaves. | b 
The commanders of 


| the barges have a certain number 
of rowers, who are marked with a hot iron in the wriſts ; 
and theſe their commander diſmiſſes every year, either 
fix months at a time, or by ſingle months, as he thinks 
proper. N TEN ; | 
When the Siameſe and the P : | 
armies ſeldom face each other: they only make excur- 
ſions, and ſeizing great numbers of people, retire with all 
| poſſible expedition, If the armies meet they avoid ſhoot- 


mity; if the enemy advances they fire ſomething ſhort, 
Fs | | an 


= n — 
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times he orders both the 
I 4 4 — F 
and 


which the people expoſe them- 


. The. preſident of the tribunal at Siam may reverſe 4 
Judgment given in any of the provinces, and there is an 
ſo that were the parties are able 


is puniſhed by ſewing up the mouth; and a perſon guilty 
of extortion, or of embezzling the publick money, has 
Nad ading 


veral days; and ſometimes a criminal is ſet into the ground 
up to the ſhoulders and buffeted about the head, This is 


and that he who has ſuffered one day frequently enters into 


T*HAT. none may eſcape the perſonal ſervice he owes 
inrolled and divided into bands or 23 - 


ns are at war, the 


ing directly at each other, except in the greateſt extre- 
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t. is theirown ta ; | SIAam s n 
take: the field, he orders them not to Kill, by Which they 
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ault; for when the king of Siam g troops 


undetſtand: that they are not to fire directly upon the 
echemy; and whenever the bullets or arrows begin to fly 
AND 125 thick, either one ſide or the other never fails nl 
i the body is broke they fly into the wood, 
vhere their enemy is ſeldom ſo bold as to follow them; 
and as the armies are very numerous, and conſequently: 
| find it difficult to procure ſubſiſtence, the conqueror is 
ſoon forced to retire; ; and then the 'vanquithed rallying 
arg gain, perhaps returns the viſit, "Their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſts in the elephants; but as they cannot be e e 

8 with a bit and bridle like a horſe, when they are wounded 
ttmey frequently turn back upot their maſters, and throw 
dhe Aan army to which they belong into confuſion; 
. and it is almoſt impoſſible to make them proof againſt 
Wild fire, though the men ſire fhort guns upon their backs 


* * W 


1 


cdhat carry a ball of. a pound weight. 
8 "The Siameſe. have ſome artillery which the Portugueſe 
caſt for them; but they have no horſe, except thoſe in 

_ the king's ſtables: their army chiefly conſiſts in elephants, 
and a naked half-armed infantry.” They uſually draw up 

in three lines, each conſiſting of three ſquare battalions: 

_ the general is poſted in the center of the middle battalion, 

© which is compoſed of their beſt troops; and the reſt of 
the commanding officers place themſelves in the center 
bol their reſpective bodies. Where theſe nine battalions. 
gare thought too large, each is ſub=divided into leſſer bo- 
dies. Every battalion has ſixteen male elephants in the 
rear, and two female elephants to attend each, without 


V which it would be difficult to govern them. 
As their artillery has no carriages, it is carried in wag- 
. , gons drawn ee e oxen, with theſe the fight 
begins and uſually ends; if not they draw ſomething 

nearer, and make uſe of their ſmall ſhot,_ in the manner 
already mentioned; but they ſeldom come to a cloſe en- 
gagement: and if it be neceſſary to make a ſtand, the 


_ officers place themſelves behind their men, and threaten 


them with immediate death if they turn their backs. It 

zs faid that the Siameſe do not, like moſt other Indian 
nations, take opium to inſpire them with courage; they 
are unwilling to run ſuch hazards, for they think death 
a 10 equally to be dreaded, whether they be drunk or 
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* "Of the principal Places in diam. 


lation to the manners, cuſtoms, and government 
of Siam, with a deſcription of its capital, we ſhall take 
- a view of the ſituation of the principal places of that 
kingdom, ſome of which have been curſorily mentioned 
3n the come Kine 8 
Chantebon, or Liam, is. ſituated at the mouth of a 
broad river, on the weſt fide of the gulf of Siam, in the 
twelfth degree of north latitude, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains that ſeparates Siam from Cambodia, 5 
HBancock 1s ſituated in an iſland formed by the river 
Menam, about twenty leagues to the ſouth of Siam; be- 
tween this place and the laſt mentioned city are numbers 
of villages on both ſides of the river, with huts of bam- 
boo erected on pillars. - At this place there is a flat, 
where it is cuſtotnary for ſhips to put their guns aſhore. 


All ſhips bound to Siam put in here to give an account] 


from whence they came, as. well as of their lading and 
complement ; and to pay the cuſtoms, an acquittance for 
which they ſhew at another place up the river, called 
- Canon-Bantenau, within a league of the city of Siam; 
and then they have obs to-trade any where through the 
kingdom, paying only for their cocket, which they are 
obliged to do on the penalty of forfeiting the ſhip. . | 
Louvo, where the king ſpends nine or ten months in 
the year, is ſituated in about the latitude of fifteen de- 
grees, thirty minutes, nine or ten leagues from Siam. 
8 theſe two cities a canal is cut for the conveni- 
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of them are killed or wounded, they ſay{aboundirig with Ties. The Kir 
and of great extent, it copſiſting of two. 


Jonſalam is an iſ}and within à mile of the contin, | 


Fain s given the moſt material particulars in re- 
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north-eaſt of LohVo, is only famous for a mark in 47, 

which is pretended to be an impreſſion made bi ee 
king of Siam annually goes 
o 3 
Tenacerin, a populous city, and the capital of a yy. 
vince of the fame name, is ſituated on a tiver ao tale 
Tenacerin, which falls into the bay of Bengal. RB 


* 


Merjee is ſeated in an iſland near Tenacerin, one lun. 
red and forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Siam, d. 
ſaid to be one of the beſt forts in the Indies; but of ß 
place wẽ ſmall give a more particular accaunt,. when, | 
treating of the trade of Siam, we ſhall mentien the | 
ſtruction of that com meree which was formerly carried | 


by the Engliſh in this city. 


_ 8 * 


- 


between which is a good harbour for ſhipping, 3 
Martaban, once an independent kingdom, but u 

ſubject to Siam, has Pegu on the north, Siam on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the bay of Pengal on the wet; it 
faid to extend three hundred miles from north to ſou, 
and an hundred and fifteen, where broadeſt, from caſt 
weſt. It has. mines of gold, filver, copper, iron, an 
lead, and abounds with corn, medicinal herbs, oil of x. 
famine, oranges, lemons, tips, and other fruit. The 
habitants make a ſort of porcelain veſſels, varniſhed bad, 
which is much eſteemed. The capital is à well-built . 
pulous town, ſituated in the bay of Bengal, in about fe 
ſixteenth degree of north latitude: it has one of the be 
havens in the country, and was a rich trading place be. 

fore ſhips were ſunk at the entrance of the harbour, 1 
order to choak it up; and befides the whole country | 
ruined by the wars carried on between the kings of fe 


? 
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Of ide Religion of the Siameſe, containing a particular l. 
.- count of the Convents of the Talapoins of bath Seret; 
Rules of their Order, and Articles of their Belief. 


the Portugueſe, from the Perſian word Poutgheds 
which ſignifies a Pagan temple, call both theſe and ie 
idols themſelves pagodas or pagods, and thus they are g- 


T7 the Siameſe language a temple is called pihan; du | 


nerally called by the Europeans in India. 


Every Siameſe temple is ſeated in the midſt of a {qual | 
piece o F with pyramids, and incloſd 
by a wall. Without this wall is another ſquare, whid 
incloſes the former, and round it are the cells of e 
prieſts and r which are frequently very nume 
rous. Thoſe cells, which the miſſionaries term a co 
vent, are a number of ſingle houſes erected upon bam 
boo pillars at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and tit 
whole are incloſed with a fence of bamboo pales: Ti | 
ſteeple of the pagoda is a wooden tower that ſtands b .. 
ſelf near the temple, and has a bell without a clappt : 
which inſtead of ringing they beat upon with oo 
hammers. Of the ſplendor of theſe ſtructures we have | 
I given ſome account in treating of the city of Siam. 
The talapoineſſes or nuns are in the fame comme 
with the men, but being never admitted till they ate“ 
an advanced age, there is not ſuppoſed to be any xt 
of a criminal correſpondence. Indeed the conſtitution”! 
a pagan convent. ſeems in ſeveral reſpects preferable" 
thoſe of the church of Rome; for in the firſt-place ed 
ther ſex is teized, and in a manner compelled to en 
into a cloyſter againſt their free conſent; young Wo" 


ence ef paſſage, on each fide of which are vaſt plains 


% 


are not admitted into them at all, and liberty ey 


8 


i x +> 
* . 


das two or three nens ot "pupils, who. allo ſerye 


1 they continue in the convent: there are others 


the gardens, and perform other ſervile offices, Which 
it would be criminal for the talapoin himſelf to execute. 
Theſe nens hive a common room in the convent for their 
; ſchool, and there is another to which the people bring 
their alms on the days When the temple is ſhut, and here 
the talapoins aſſemble, and hold their conference. 


the habit; but they have no juriſdicton over any of the 
talapoins who do not belong to their feſpective convents. 
The king, however, gives a new name to ſome of the 


their gate have Jodgings for the accommodation of tra- 
les, Las oe Tons O9e Ree. 
Of thele talapoins there are two ſorts, one of the 
woods, the other of cities, the former lead much the 
ſevereſt lives. Both of them are, however, obliged to ce- 
libacy, on pain of being burnt, which the king takes 
cafe to have ſtrictly executed; for they enjoy great'privi- 
leges, and being exempted from. the ſix months ſer- 
vice, he takes care to ſee that they ſtrictly obſerve the 
rules of their profeſſion, and have their ſhare of hard- 
ſhips, leſt the gteateſt part of his ſubjects, tempted by 
the advantages they enjoy, ' ſhould become talapoins, 
and be thus rendered of 16 uſe to the ſtate. He there- 
fore has them ſometimes examined as to their fkill in the 
Baly language, in which are written the ' precepts of 
their religion, and juſt before the arrival of the French 
ambaſſador at Siam, the king had diſmiſſed ſome thouſands 
of them for their ignorance; they being examined by one 
of his officers of ſtate ; but the talapoins of the woods re- 
fuſe to ſubmit to the examination of any one who is not 
of their order, os OOO DOVE og TOLD 17 OR 8 
They not only educate chilcren,” but every new and 
full moon preach and explain the precepts of their reli- 
Lion to the people in their temples, and during the time 
of the inundation, they preach every day from fix in the 
morning till noon, and from one in the afternoon till 
hve in the evening. The preacher ſits croſs-legged on 
2 couch or high bench, and when'one 1s. weary he is re- 
leved by another, the people ſhewing their aſſent to the 
doctrine, by ſaying, That is right, or fit to be done.“ 
After which they preſent their alms to the preacher, many 
of whom become very rich with the preſents they receive 


from the people, i ID a | 
The Europeans call the time of the inundation the lent 
of the talapoins, for they eat nothing from noon, and 
hen they do not faſt they eat only fruit in the afternoon. 
It is pretended that ſome of the Indians will faſt thirty or 
forty days without taking any thing beſides ſome ſmall 
liquors, in which a certain powder is infuſed : however, 
is much eaſier to faſt in a hot country than in a cold 
one, nor are the effects of an empty ſtomach ſo pernicious 
there as among us. . 
When the rice harveſt is over the talapoins of the towns 
85 every night for three weeks together to watch in the 
elds in ſmall huts made of the branches and leaves of 
trees, and in the day- time live-in their cells. They en- 
camp in a ſquare nearly in the ſame order with that in 
which their cells ſtand by the temples, and have the hut 
'of their ſuperior in the center. They do not like. tra- 
vellers, make fires in the night to frighten away wild 
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| ficient to preſerve them. Inde ik. | 
| their tents at a diſtance from the woods where wild beaſts 
chiefly haunt, and they who... inhabit- thoſe dangerous 


| down_ both before 
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places, make fires like other people to keep off the wild 


beaſts; though the laity. impute their ſafety to their 


| great holineſs. They imagine that a tyger will ſmell a 
lleeping talapoin, and only lick his hands and feet, and 


puted, they pretend that he had tranſgreſſed the rules of 


tinguiſh 'a faint from another man by the ſmell; Lou- 
diere, however, obſeryes, that their woods are. not ſo 
dangerous as is imagined, ſince many families of the laity, 
as well as the talapoins, have bee 


" N * 


of the government to take refuge. in tbemn. 
' Theſe talapoins go b te: headed, and bare - foot, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the ſun; but have a yellow linen 


and over all a la yellow cloth, that has its name from 
the rags and patches of which it is compoſed. This hangs 
d behind, and is girt about with a 


ſaſn four or five in 
their heads, beards, and eye-brows, and have a broad 
leaf, which ſerves them inſtead of a fan or umbrella. 


perſon is worthy to touch his head; and, for the fame 
reaſon, a young talapoin muſt. never ſhave an old one, 
though an old one may ſhave him: but when a talapoin 
grows too old to handle the razor, which is there made 
of copper, another may ſupply that office, but. then he 
muſt firſt aſk a thouſand pard 
worthy he is of ſuch an honour. „ 

The talapoins waſh themſelves in the morning when 
they can but juſt diſcern. the veins of their hands, and 
do not do it ſooner for fear they ſhould unknowingly 
drown ſome inſet, They are no ſooner dreſſed than 


two hours in chanting their devotions. Their hymns, 


if we may be allowed to call them fo, are engraved with 
an iron pencil in the Baly nue; on long leaves, about 


two fingers broad, and ſeveral of theſe being tacked to- 
gether at one end, make a hook; but the people have no 
books of devotion and prayers. The talapoins, while 
they ſing, keep time with their leaf, or fan, as if they 
were fanning themſelves. Both the prieſts and — 4 
at their entering and leaving the temple proſtrate them- 
ſelves three times before the great idol with their heads 
to the ground. %%% ᷣ “ 

' Act the new and full moons the people waſh the tala- 
poins; and in every private family the children, with- 


3 


ther, grandfather and grandmother naked. 
the city to beg, carrying with them an iron bowl in a 


thus ſtand at the door of a houſe without 
ing, but the people ſeldom let them go away 


0 
aſking any th 


what they receive to the idol, and having then ate their 
breakfaſt, ſtudy till dinner, and ſleep as is cuſtomary in 
hot countries. They afterwards inſtruct their pupils, and 
towards the evening, baving ſwept , and cleaned. their 
temple, they ſpend two hours in ſinging their devotions, 


any thing but a little fruit. eee ee 

hey never be out of their convents without poſtrat- 
ing themſelves before their ſuperior, and kiſſing his feet. 
Their convents have gardens belonging to them; they are 
alſo endowed with cultivated lands, and the talapoins 
have flaves to manure them. Beſides theſe ſlaves they 
have, as hath. been already obſerved, a kind of lay-bro- 
'thers, who wear the ſame habit, only it. is white, theſe 
receive the money given to the talapoins, it being a fin 


for them to touch any of it. Thele ſervants alſo look 


after their gardens and huſbandry, and tranſact all ſuch 
affairs as it is unlawful for a talapoin to be concerned 
When a ſuperior of a convent dies, another is elected 
by the ſociety, on account of his age and learniclyps When 


oz for it is imagined that their ſanGity is alone ſuf- 
5 . = 


i 


a perſon erects a temple, he appoints the ſaperior of the 
E i, + convent, 


A 7 ; 1 67 


deed they take care to pitch 


if they find the remains of one that has been killed, they 
either deny it to be a talapoin, or if that cannot be Wit. 


his order; for hy imagine that the very brutes can diſ- 
fr 

forced by the rigour 

cloth thrown over their left ſhoulder, like a ſhoulder-belt, 


s broad. They ſhave the hair of 


The ſuperior is obliged to ſhave himſelf, becauſe no 
ons, and declare how un- 


they attend their ſuperior to the temple, where they ſpend 


out regard to age or ſex, waſh both their father and mo- 
The talapoins, after their morning's devotions, go into 


linen bag, which they hang over their ſhoulders with a 


empty handed. At their return to the temple they offer 


as in the. morning, and then retire to reſt, ſeldom eating 
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168 . ASYSTEM OF. 
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| convent, but builds only a cell for. him. The x reſt are] 


"# afterwards erected, as other members are admitted. When 
a perſon deſires admiſſion, he firſt applies bimſelf to 
V ah ſuperior of the convent, but receives his Habit from 


ſome ſanerat: none are ever oppoſed in alfümiſtig the ha- 
bit, that being eſteemed highly criminal, and, 1 25 pa- 
| x 


rents are commonly ſo far 9505 being agaitiff it, that they 
| hire people to fing and dance before them, w. when they 
dead their ſons to the conent to affume the. habit; but | 
 - neither the muſick nor the women muſt enter with, them. | 
The new elected talapbin has his head, beard, ahd eye- 
bros ſhaved, and the fancrat having pronounced ſome 
pious ſentences on his devoting himſelf to religion, he is 
ſhut up in his cell, and is neyet to ſee a Ke or heart 
muſic eie 
e talapoineſſes, who are eee A9 ſecular, 
and partly religious, may receive the habit from the ſu- 
perior of any convent, or even from the young pupils, 
without the conſent of a ſancrat, and if any 0 them are 


_ .  . furprized with a man, they are not burnt as the talapoins 


_ | are. for entertaining a criminal commerce with women, 

but in this caſe are delivered to their relations to be baſ-. 

tinadoed; for the talapoins muſt not ſtrike or chaſtiſe any 
perſon, 

8 all the Indian pril believe the doctrine of 
the metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of ſouls, yet 
in many other things they are not agreed. Some allow 
of marriage, others do not: ſome think it a fin to de- 


= -prive any animal of life, other makes no ſeruple of i it, | its 
and a third fort kill them only for facrifice : ſome will | 


eat any animal that dies of itſelf, or is ready killed to 

their hands, though they would no more oe an animal 

40 death than they would murder one of their own 
ſpecies. 

Derbe Indians believe that all nature is 1 and 
informed by a rational ſoul, and ſuppoſe the heavens, the 
earth, fire, water, rivers, woods, mountains, cities, and 
Houſes ze animated by ſome ſpirit, or genius, and all of 
them firmly believe that each man has paſſed through i in- 
numerable ſtates, and that every ſoul that poſſeſſes a hu- 
man body, was confined to it in order to be puniſhed | 
for miſdemeanors committed in ſome former life. This 

they infer from the obſervation, that the happieſt mor- 
tal has his pains and diſappointments ; whence they con- 


clude, that the higheſt felicity is found in a ſtate of 1 ſe- | 


paration from the body: and the better to ſtrengthen their 
opinion of the ſoul's pre-exiſtence, ſome of the talapoins 
pretend to remember their ſeveral tranſmigrations. They 
alſo believe that the heavens, the earth, the plants, and 

every thing elſe have their period, and will be ſucceeded 
by new heavens and a new earth; and the 7 do not even 
ſcruple to affirm that they have ſeen the decay and re- 
vival of all nature. 

They imagine that the ſoul conſiſts of matter ſo ſub- 
tile, as to be free from touch, and yet that after death 
it retains the human form, with ſomething analogous to 
the ſolid and liquid ſubſtances of which our bodies are 
compoſed, and that if a perſon dies by a wound he has 
received it may be ſeen in the aerial body, with the blood 
flowing from it; but though the ſoul be in their opinion | 


GoE 0 GRA PH Y.. * 


As the Srameſs'i imagine that PE: enn ca 
ans of the deceaſed gin thus 13 0 > — 
ee ee | are — wg 
or hurt, accSiaingly pr Wet der * 
gta and do them all the Saha, they — 
their, funerals, .eſpecially: te the ſpirits.of their ech 
as high as their great grandfathers, 1 that cl, 
deyond them have ſuffered ſo many tr mite daene, tha 
Le Toa hear them no more. 
bey are not . to kill, to fiat, to Commit . 
cleanneſs, to lie, or to drink _ intoxicating liquors: the 
"firſt precept. ey xmas ſo far, that they think it erimimi 
not only to kill men and animals, but even y bles 
and — * do not gear: the ſeed of any . 3 be 
as the fruit does not affect the life, they th 
ſelves at | liberty to eat it, but always 8 "ye ſtone 
or, kernel nor will they eat the fruit before-it.is « ripe, 
1915 the ſeed would never come to * | 
As they think every thing animated they will 
down. a-tree, or break. off the branches, leſt they fe thou | 
diſpoſſeſs a ſoul of ifs habitation; but when it is cut down, 
or a beaſt be killed, they make no ſeruple of ung the 
one or eating the other, becauſe they i imagine no mühe 
E een de. bu reſides in the Wlood, b 
8 e the 1 00d, . 
fhik i vlaw 9 pen a vein, or to make any incifig 2 
feruple o far, that they will not wound Fi m rv 


Juices, 

"The 5 5 however, have ways to evade. moſt of | 
the precepts: enjoined by their religion: thus they ay, .! 
that in war they are not the 98 on of the 7 of an 
8 , but their enemies themſelves in adyancing upon 

ener ; 255 as hath. been abſeryed, they always ſhot 
Le ort of them, When the talapoins eat rice, 
which is a ſeed, they do not boil it themſelves; but 
allow their ſervants to boil it, and kill the ſeed; acd then 
they think they may eat it without being guilty of ay 
crime. 

The talapoins are not permitted to bear nauſie, or to | 

fre Bla ar dancing; th een muſt uſe no perſumes, nor 

ey touch gold or filyer, or med le with any thing 
how not an — eng relation to religion. A talz- 
pain muſt never borrow of a layman, or contract a 
jendſhip with him in hopes of receiving preſents; be 
muſt not lend upon uſury, nor. muſt he judge or cenſure 
his neighbours : he mult neither buy nor fell, nor mut 
he ſet by what he begs one day for the next, but give 
what he does not eat to Shows animal. He may not look - 
upon a woman with. complacency, ſpeak to one in pr· 
vate, or ſit near her; nor muſt he receive any thing fm 
the hand of a woman, and therefore ſhe Jays down her 
alms for the talapoin to take up. He is not to enjoy 
the indulgence of riding in a palanquin, or upon an ele- 
phant, or a horſe; nor muſt he wear rich cloaths, * 
colour but yellow; nor eat in gold or ſilver. If be 
laughs aloud, if he boaſts of his , or learning, or 
viſits any but his father, mother, brothers, ar ſiſters, they 


' 
i 
p 
' 


| 
eſteem. it criminal. He is not to be angry; he mult not 


material, they will not allow that it- is periſhable, but muſt behave with the —_ decorum 'modely, and 


that it animates ſome other creature, and is ſenſible of in 


T7 w'S 7 


pleaſure and pain, and that it will at 1 re-enter an 1 has been obſerved, har the e think theres 1 


human body in a ſituation ſuitable to the behaviour of | 
the ſoul in its ſeveral tranſmigrations. | 

They not only maintain that departed ſouls ſucceſ- 
ſively animate plants and animals; but believe that there 
are certain places beyond the viſible world where the 
ſnall be rewarded or puniſhed: that the hap py ſhall aſcend 
far above the ſtars, while the miſerable phy be doomed 
to dwell as far beneath them. They uſually aſſign nine 
different regions, both of happineſs and miſery, each dif- 
fering in degree, the higheſt and loweſt being moſt ex- 
quiſite in their kind; and as they do not imagine that 
ſouls paſs immediately from one ſtate to another, but are 
new born into whatever place they happen to go, fo they 
are perſuaded that they ſhall want the ſame things as in 
this life, and therefore in ſome places burn their moſt 
val uable moveables, and even animals and ſlaves with 
—_ 


nine degrees of happineſs or miſery to.-which departel 
ſouls 45 ; but in all theſe ſtates they it that 
they are born and die, they not being yet arriv _ 
ultimate happineſs : but after ſeveral Zora ir 

| which a ſoul has performed a multitude: of -good works, 
they believe that it ſhall be at length exalted to 
unc ble ſtate of felicity, and, being exempted from 
future tranfmigrations, ſhall- enjoy eternal reſt. This s 
properly the heaven of the Indians; but they do om 
imagine that any ſouls will be eternally puniſhed i in the 
diſmal aboges appointed for the evil genii; but 2 
that if the ſoul be never ſufficiently purified, it will be 
deſtined: to an eternal tranſmigration. 

| When a perſon has merited this ſtate of co fuſer; 
they attribute to him inyincible ſtrength of body, 2 Per- 

fect ſkill in all ſciences, and think heb will become a moſt 
paſen. prevcher of __—— after wine of 1 
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be is taken out of their ſight, like: a ſpurk is kim, and all Mahometans were turned out of their em- 
in air; and to the memory. of theſe imaginary perfect ployments; but they are ſtill allowed their moſques and 
men they dedicate their temples. But the periom who | the exerciſe of their religion. It is computetithar there 
ahi ſuppoſe -has ſurpaſſed all the men that ever lived in are now about four thouſand Mahometaus at Sia m, ktid 
| holineſs, and whom they therefore wor ſhip with the as many Indian Portugueſe, or of the mixed breed,” which 
higbeſt devotion, is Sommona Codom, Sommona ſigni - are very numerous on all the Indian cs. The num- 
' hes 2 talapoin of the woods, and Codom is his- proper | ber of the Chineſe are at Jeaſt equal to the others, ad 
name. The books of the talapoins ſay, that he was the there are nbout as many Malayans: beſides; there are 
fan of the king of Ceylon, and not only beſtowed all his f ſeme of other nations ; but ſirice the king has engröffed 
eſtnte in charity, but pulling out his eyes, and killing the foreign trade, the richeſt merchants h retired from 
his wife and children, gave them to the talapoins for Siam. J NS nd BN SS wee" 
food. They alſo imagine, that before his entranoe intd | Moſt part of the trade of Siam is engroffed by the k ng; 
e ſtate of bliſs, he acquired a prodigious ſtrength of | who' evem deſcends” fo low as to ſelf goods by retail in 
body, and had the power of working miracles, hops by his factors. Thus he ſells to hls Löbe all 
able to enlarge his body to what ſiae he pleaſed, * their cotton eloths, which is the common weaf of thie 
then reduce it to ſo ſmall a point as to become inviſible people. He Claims all the dre in the mines, ànd ſells it 
They ſay he had two principa! diſciples, whole images | ro foreigners. 'His'ſubjects are bbliged to ſell him all 
they. place behind his on their altars z! theſe ure of a much their dry and arrackk, Which he likewiſe diſpöſes of to 
inferior ſiae; he that is placed on his right hand is called foreigners. 'Sapan-wood, lead, and ſalt- Petre, alſo Be- 
pra Mogla, and he on his left Pra Scarabout; and be- long to him; and ſulphür, gun-powder, and arfns can 
hind them; on the fame altar, they place other images, only be had at the King's magazines. He ſometimes 
repreſenting the officers of Sommona Codom's palace. agrees with the Dutch to fell them all the ſkins an d 
They pretend that Pra Mogla, at the deſite of the evil] fürs the e at a ſet price, upon which his 
eenil, -overturned the earth, and took hell- fire into the f ſubjects are obliged to ſell to him firſt; But ambergris, 
hollow of his hand, in order to extinguiſh it; but find- brown ſugar, and fugar- candy the tnerchants may, with- 
ing it out of his power, he prayed to Sommona Codom | out reſtralnt, purchaſe of his fubjectssʒ. 
to put it out; but he denied him, from the apprehienſion Formerby a thouſarid veſſels, dt leaſt, anmmally traded to 
that mankind would abound in wickednefs if the dread | Siam, yet there are now hardly any belides à fe, Dutch 
ol this puniſhment was removed. barks, or none cafe to deal with the king, who will make 
lt is remarkable that whatever power they preſoribe to his on terms; and 4s the produce of . Cochtey is not 
Sommona Codom, they imagine he exereiſes it only over | very eonfiderable, and foreigners are notallowed the liberty 
the diameſe, without interferinig with the concerns of other of trading either with one another, or with the na- 
nations, and that every kingdom has its peculiar. deity. | tives, till the king has had the preference of All the 
It is alſo obſervable, that they do not conſider Sommona | beſt merchandize, it is not very advantageous tradinis 
Codom as the perſon who firſt inſtituted their religion, | thitler. e e 
but that he reſtored it after mankind had forſaken thoſe | At Merjee, à town ſituated on the banks of the Tena- 
Tales which were originally enjoined them i cerian, in the dominions of the king of Siam, were for- 
One of the moſt extraordinary particulars of the reli- | merly ſettled a confiderable number of Engliſſ free mer- 
gion of the Siameſe is their. believing that all religions | chants. Fhis place enjoys a good harbour, and the ad- 
| are good; and that though they are extremely tenacious | jacent country produces rice, timber for building, tin, 
of the principles of their own, they allo an-. unbounded | and elephants teeth, in which the above merchants drove 
indulgence to others: but of this ſpirit of toleration we | a conſiderable commerce, till they were ordered from 
ſhall give a more full and particular account in treating | thence by the old Eaſt India company, who threatened 
of the Gentoos of India. 4 | © | theking of Siam with a war if he continued to harbour 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with obſerving, that | them. One Weldon was diſpatched to Merjee with this 
how extravagant ſoever the doctrine of the tranſmigra- | meſſage, who added the outrageous murder of ſome of 
tion of ſouls may appear, it is attended with ſeveral con- | the Siameſe to the inſolence with which he provoked the 
ſequences favourable to the cauſe of virtue. The pro- | government. The 7 Wer reſolving to be revenged for 
lubition of eating animal food is in that gt ole- | this barbarity, lay in wait for Weldon by night when he 


n+ 


ſome advice, and its creatihg' a horror at thefight of blood | was aſhore.” But he receiving notice of their deſign 
makes them tender of ſhedding it. The afſurarice that | made his efcape on board his hip; and the Siameſe 
they ſhall ſome time revive in a happier ſtate is a great | miſſing him, vented their fury upon all the Engliſhmen, 
ſupport to the Indians under any calamity, and leſſens] without exception, that fell into their hands. Seventy- 
the dread of their diſſolution; hence the eunuchs, who | fix weremaffacred in this manner, and ſcarce twenty eſca 


mere conſider themſelves as the moſt unhappy of man- to the ſhi . Till this time the Engliſh had been 77 15 | 
kind, are extremely fond of this doctrine. Faria ty the Siameſe, and promoted to Places of the 
os” a A | higheſttiuſtin the government z one was a Sr to he 


e ee 11, bead of the cuſtoms. at Teriacerian .and Merjee, and 
SECT. XII. another promoted to the rank of admiral ofthe royal. navy 
Of te 77347 if Ran j r 170 e but a 1 Neue which fell out at thi e e 
Ur tne Trade of Siam in general; now engrofſed by tht King., Siameſe ſtate, and the jeal ofa ofthe :ngliſh company, 
tn Account of the Engliſh Setthment at Merjet, and the | canted moſt of the Fg merehants to mips, ſome 
J hers to Bengal , others 


— 
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Tyade carried on by the Dutch at Siam. Ti Skill of th4 to Fort St. George, 0 ,. and, others to 
Siameſe in mechanic Arts, and of the Coins, a Weights, zo , 
ee ade 29 54 
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, Tie Dutch'tompany carry on a confiderable trade here 
T! HE liberty of commerce which was formmetly-grant- | They haue a fadory about 2 mile below the city of Siam 
I ed to Siam invited great numbers of foreigners to | on'the fide of the river ; the factor's houſe is extremely 
ittle among them; every nation was poſleſſed of a different | large; beatitiful, and ſtrong ; woc are ſtate- 
guter of the city, and had a chief or conſul of Her on [1y, and the warehoules ſpa d ſtored with all-ſorts 
chooſing, and a perfon appointed by the King to tranſact 


1 


| CIQUS, - 3 
ABA ee mee des, Tt was Bet boi in the year 2624, Ae 
affairs with him; but nothing of conſequence was deter- is moated round. Mallet obſerves, pat it is one of the 
mined without the prime miniſter. The Mahometans of | fineſt houſes belonging to the Dutch alt India company 
the Mogul's dominions had formerly the beſt eftabliſh- in tHefe'parts. 
og here, one of the miniſters being of that religion: L Here are no particular hand 1 trades, but eve 
= Funn offices and * Sd tern were in their | f 


5, and the king cauſed ſeveral moſques to be erected | 


"ita underſtands fornething of all ; for 38 the King e 
| *ploys half his ſubjects in, any buspeß⸗ differ 
A his own , expence : the Siameſe. who .embtaced the | fix mofiths in the year, ſhot person be —. 
gion of Mahomet were alſo exempted from the fix | ignorant of what he is ſet about, he would ſuffer t. 


234 2224 = . * # ' r 
d_ any; prrian be perieelly 
vonths perſonal ſervice; but this miniſter falling into | baſtinado; On tlie other hand, rione ſtrive to excel, for 


2 


grace, the credit of thoſe of his religion ſunk with fear of being retained in the king's ſervice as long — he 
| WIE, : 3 Ives. 


the north by the kingdom of Siam Proper, which ex- 


about the ſecond to about the eleventh degree of north 
latitude, and is ſuppoſed to be about four 5 
ſixty miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth- eaſt. 


kingdoms, ſome of which are tributar 
Siam, and others are independent ſtates. 


ſcarcely to deſerve the name, are Malacca, Jahore, Sin- 
capour, Patana, Pahan, Tringano, Pera, Queda, and 
Ligor. We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Malacca, 


| ſouthern extremity. cz . 
I be coaſts of the kingdom of Malacca are flat, marſhy, 
and unwholeſome; and the inland part of the country is 


for exportation but elephants teeth, a little tin, and few 
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lives. The moſt dreadful diſcouragement to all induſtry | Their markets begin at five in the evening) anq 10 


is the tyranny of the government, Which will not permit 
' a man to enjoy a fortune, ſhould he be able to acquire 
it; for whenever he is thought to be rich, his effects 
a,,, Cora and 6 
The Siameſe are however indifferent carpenters ; they 
know how to burn bricks and make the hardeſt cements, 


and are not unſkilful in maſonry; They are ſkilled in 
\ caſting metals, and in covering their idols, which are 


' monſtrous maſſes of brick and lime, with plates of gold, 
ſilver, and copper: they alſo cover the hilts of ſwords 
and daggers, and ſome of the king's' moveables, with 


' theſe metals, and can gild a veſſel tolerably well. 


The people here are but very bad forgemen and only 
make uſe of caſt iron... Their horſes are never ſhod, and 
have but poor ſaddles” and furniture; for they have not 
the art of tanning leather. They make a little ordinary 
cloth, but no kinds of ſtuffs, either of wool or filk ; and 
yet they embroider very well. They have an extravagant 


method of painting, and, like the Chineſe, repreſent 
animals that never had any exiſtence, and give men the 


- 


moſt abſurd and hideous proportions. 


% 


The moſt common employment of the people is fiſh- 


ing, and thoſe who have money follow merchandize ; 


but the ſimplicity of manners, and neglect of ſuper- 
fluities that appear very remarkably in the Siameſe, 
reſtrain them from following ſeveral mechanic arts and 


employments in which the Europeans buſy themſelyes. 


Their retail traders in ſhops and markets are fo diſtin- 
-guiſhed by their honeſty, that the ſeller hardly counts 
the money he receives, or the buyer the goods he pur- 
chaſes by tale; and when they obſerve the European buy 
every trifle with caution, they laugh at their ſuperabun- 
dant care. Z nr 0 


impreſſions, but ſome are leſs than others; they. 


* 2 Ie N 
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teil eight zer nine at Hght. | 
They have but one fort of ſilver coin, called a "ny 


theſe: are all made in the ſame form, and have the "a 


the figure of a cylinder, and have a ſtamp. onen fy 
with odd characters, which none of our travellers have... 
been able to explain. Thoſe on one fide are includes P 
a ring, and thoſe on the other in the figure of i' hear. 
The tycal ia worth three ſhillings and three balf-pen. 
They have no gold or copper money, the forme; * 
reckoned among their merchantable commodities, Ann 
twelye times the value of ſil yer. 

Tube ſhells called cowries, or what we call black. moo 
teeth, ſerve to purchaſe little matters, and differ in their | 
price according as they are more or leſs plentiful; bye | 
penny. Oy buy. muſlin and linen by the piece, aud 
none but thoſe wWho are very poor buy it by the ken or 
cubit. They have, however, a fathom, which they uſe 
in building, and in meaſuring their roads and cinzl: 
and their roads are marked with a ſtone at the end of - 
every mile.- A ef BN ce” 

For grain and liquors. they uſe the ſhell of the coca. 
nut, and as theſe are very unequal, they meaſure thei 
capacity by the number of cowries they contain. T 
have likewiſe a kind of wicker meaſure, called a fat, vi 
| which they meaſure corn, and a pitcher for liquids; but 
there being no ſtandard for them, the buyer ſometimes 
meaſures their capacity by his 'cocoa-ſhells. Their 
weights are no more certain than their meaſures; for 
theſe are uſually pieces of money, which ate often 
len. „ e 148 EE 
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Of the Situation and Extent of the Peninſula, and of the Ve- 
getables and Animals of the Kingdom of Malacca, with 
fame Account of its Inhabitants. 


HIS peninſula ſome authors ſuppoſe to have been 


| aa ge joined to the iſland of Sumatra, and to be 


the Aurea Cherſoneſus of Ptolomy. It is bounded on 
tends into the peninſula, the ſouthern part being ſub- 
je to the king of Siam; on the weſt by the ſtreights 
of its own name, which divide it from Sumatra; and on 
the eaſt and ſouth by the Indian ſea. It extends from 


undred and 


: 


The peninſula of Malacca is divided into ſeveral petty 
y to the king of 


The above kingdoms, which are fo diminutive 28 


1 


which gives name to the peninſula, and is ſituated on its 


covered with mountains and deſarts that produce nothing 
neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants, except 


what is planted in the gardens, and ſome rice and peaſe 
among the mountains. The people are, however, daily 


all the wheat is brought from Java, Cambodia, and 


3 


, ee 5 5 
Beſides the fruits common in India, they have le 
mangoſtane, a delicious fruit nearly reſembling an apple; 
the rind is thick and red, and when dried is a good 
aſtringent; its kernels reſemble cloves of garlic, and ur 
of an agreeable taſte, but very colt. 
The ramboſtan is about the ſize of a walnut, and Iu | 
a tough ſkin beſet with capillaments, within, which 53 
very agreeable pulp. BY ys, Op 
he durian is alſo an excellent fruit; for though it 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, it is grateful to the palate: the 
rind is thick and yellow, 40 its pulp reſembles thict 
cream, but is more delicious. It is eſteemed hot an 
nouriſhing to ſuch a degree as to be eſteemed a pr 
cative, and, inſtead of cauſing a ſurfeit, it fortifies tie 
Here is alſo plenty of cocoas, oranges, lemons, lines, 
ſugar-canes, and mangoes, particularly a ſpecies of th 
latter called by the Dutch a ſtinker, from its being le 
offenſive to the ſmell and taſte. Here is a tree called 
mourning-tree, becauſe its flowers cloſe in the. ng" 
The pine apples of this country are efteemed the bet 
[the world, and are beſides not ſo apt to give a furſtit® 
others. There is alſo plenty of aloes, and a few (nm 
mon- trees; but they are inferior to thoſe of Cue 4 
There arę here tygers, elephants, wild b 19 
plenty of ſwine; but the other cattle are few, and | 
ing generally lean, they are ſupplied from other counties 
They have wild and tame fowl, ſeveral ſorts. of gun, 
and plenty of fiſh. 12 ; ER 73 4 f | 
The inhabitants hoth of the kingdom and peninſet 


ſupplied with proviſions from Sumatra and Bengal; and 


— 


Malacca are called Malayans, and are very wg. 
men go naked, except wearing a piece of ſtul ny 
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| e what modeſty teaches them to cn - 
cr ung vet they adorn themſelves wich gold, bracelets: 
al, ar-ſingh ſet with precious ſtones, The women wear 
d 10 Which are ſometimes embroidered with geld; 
F bare long hair, which they anoint with the oil of- 
-0c0a-nuts, \and adorn with jewels.” They are ex- 
: y proud, and demand more reſpe& than other In- 
4 1 yet are ſaid to be very wanten. 
ps a ſay, there is a people here Who fleep 


uthors 
noſt part 0 


ALACCA» + 
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f the day, and do all-their buſineſs by night. 
des Europeans, both in their ſhape and 


ſem 
er” Their hair is of a yellowiſh colour, and 
mee inwards. Tbeſe are probably the inland 


heir feet 
habitants, 
hich are MUC than Ma of th 
lands, and are eſteemed a ſavage and barbarous people a 
eit greateſt pleaſure is ſaid to conſiſt in doing miſchief 
their neighbours ; for which reaſon the peaſants about 
je city of Malacea ſow all their grain in gardens, in- 
poſe with hedges, and deep ditches. 
The Malayan language is eſteemed the fineſt in all 
ie Indies, where it is at leaſt as common as the French 
Europe. It is very eaſily acquired, becauſe it has no 
infletions either in the nouns or the verbs. - This ren- 
jer the Malayans well known in the Eaſt, though their 
ountry is only rich on account of their commerce with 


called by captain Hamilton the Mohocaboes, 
h whiter than the Malayans of the low- 


4 


ſhed in London by captain Bowry. 
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ff the City of Malacca ; its being taken by the Portngueſe, 
and the Manner in which the Dutch male themſelves | 
Maſters of it. A Deſcription of the City, and its Inhabi- 


„ 


HE city of Malacea is ſituated at the bottom of a 
bay, where the fireizfits of Malacca are not above 
tire leagues broad; and though the oppoſite ſhore of 
Sumatra be very low, it may be ſeen from thence in a 
clear day; the ſea which ſeparates that ifland being ge- 
perally as calm as a pond, except when ruffled with 
ſqualls of wind, which are generally very violent, but 
hot laſting, . It is ſituated in two degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and one hundred degrees eaſt longitude 
from London; and, according to Martiniere, is three 
bundred and forty Spaniſh leagues from Ceylon, three 
undred and eighty from China, and one hundred and 
fly from Achen. It received its name from a fugitive 
prince, who, after being expelled by the kings of Sin- 
pora and Siam, put himſelf at the head of the Saletes 
Who lived 
inhabited the mountains; and, by their aſſiſtance, plant- 
ed a colony here, to which he gave the name of Malakka, 

According to Nieuhoff it was founded about two 
hundred and fifty years before the arrival of the Portu- 
gueſe, who diſcovered this country in 1509, and in 
1511 Alphonſo Albuquerque made himſelf maſter of the 
eit, after a brave reſiſtance, and plundered it of effects 
» the value of one million two hundred and fifty 
= pieces of eight; and, not contented with this 

9% had the cruelty to put the king to death. This 
Vas fo reſented by the king of Siam, and the other 
ignbouring princes, that they afterwards took the 
* by ſtorm, but ſuffered the Portugueſe to eſcape by 
the 12 however, afterwards retook it, and built 
. le, with three churches and à chapel within the 
1 ard one without; a conſiderable number of mo- 
"Rip and a noble callege for the jeſuits: and in 
— = the inhabitants were ſaid to amount to twelve 
the 8050 » including the places under the juriſdiction of 
the 1 J. In 1606 the Dutch, ſupported by the forces of 
their 3 Johore, began to diſturb the Portugueſe in 
0 l eſſion; and, after thirty-five years of continual 
ner i ies, took it from them in 1641. But as the man- 
* A they obtained the poſſeſſion of this city 
che ewhat extraordinary, it will be proper to give a 
" WA account of this event. 


* 
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by fiſhing on the coaſt, and the Malayans who | 


thou- | 
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The Dutch, being informed that great diſputes 
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es - 
ariſen between the Portugiieſe inhabitants and the king 
| of Johore, - immediately conceivel hopes of tedacing it. 
For this purpoſe they fitted out a ſtrong flett tit Batavia, 
for the ſtreights of Malacca, with a confidetable body of 
land-forces n board, ind firuck up an alliance with the 
king of Johoreg' offenſive and defenſive, as long 3s the 


8 


| fun and mon gays light to the world; on Which thit 


prince laid fiege to the fort by land with tienity thous 
fand men, while the Ditch blodtel'" ir” n by fa; but 
finding that they were unable to take it y force, and 
that reducing it by famihe would take up conſiderable 
time, they had recoùrſe to fraud; Hearing 520 

governor was a ſotdlid avaricibus felloW;- Ji much 
hated by the garriſon, the Dutch, by ſecret conveyance, 

tampered with him by letters; offering him great 
wealth, on condition of his contributing towards the 

reduction of the fort. At length the price was fixed; 
eighty thouſand pieces of eight were to be the reward of 

his treachery; he was to be ſafely carried to Batavia in 
their fleet, and be made à free denizen of that city. 
Upon this he ſent feeret iuſtructions to the Dutch to 

make an attack upon the eaſt fide of the fort, and then 
calling a council, declared he had a mind to circumyent 
the Dutch by ſuffering them to come cloſe to the walls 
of the fort, and then to fire brifkly on thei! flom all 
uarters, and deſtroy them at ohce. Accordingly the 
utch made their approaches without moléſtation, and 


* 


ö 


| even placed their ladders. The garriſon ſent meſſage 
| after meſſage, to let the g | the danger 1 
| were in for want of orders to fire, and to make 4 fall 


governor know the danger they 


as was agreed in council; but he delayed till the Dutch, 
getting into the fort, drove the guard from the caft gate, 
and, opening it, received the reſt of their army; who 
were no ſooner entered, than they gave no quarter to an 
that were in arms, and marching towards the | pron EZ 
houſe, where he thought himſelf fecure y E ereaty, _ 
they 'baſely murdered him to fave the eighty. thouſand 
The city of Malacca is large, populous, and encom- 
paſſed with a ſtone wall and baſtions ; the houſes ate 
cloſe built, and feveral- of the ſtreets are handſome, 
ſpacious, and planted with trees on both ſides. Some 
of the houſes are of ſtone, but they ate principally built 
of bamboos. The Dutch have demoliſhed the noble 
college which belonged ts the jeſuits, but have preſerved 
the church belonging to it for the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion : this being placed on the top of a hill may be 
ſeen up or down the ſtreights at a good diftance, and a 
flag-ſtaff is placed on the ſteeple, on Which à flag is 
hoiſted'on the appearance of any ſhip. Another of the 
churches, which had the name of Miſericordia, * 
converted into a magazine. Near the church 0 
which the flag is fixed is à fort, which commands both 
the town and road, and is commonly. garrifoned by two 
hundred Europeans. The only paſſage to it is oy a 
draw bridge. It is both large and ſtrong, one-third of 
its walls being waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt ſecured 
by the river, which runs through a deep ditch. The 
houſe of the governor is both beautiful and convenient; 
and there are ſeyeral other good houſes both in the fott 
and in the city. The harbour _ one of the beſt in 
that part of the world, on account of its being ſafe in all 
ſeaſons, is frequented by veſlels from moſt parts of 
the Indies. While it was in the poſſeſſion of the Por- 
tugueſe, it was, next to Ormus and Goa, the richeſt city 
in the Indies, and a place of rendezvous for their ſhips 
from China, Japan, the Spice Iſlands, &c. as well as a 
reat mart for gold and precious ſtones. Before the 
Purch made Batavia the emporium of their trade, it was 
the ſtaple of theſe parts for all the rich commodities of 
Coromandel, Pegu, Siam, Banda, the Moluccas, and 
all the neighbouring countries and iſlands, and was 
therefore frequented by vaſt numbers of foreign mer- 
chants : but now it has no great trade; yet Mr. Lockyer 
ſays, they have two or three ſhips a year from the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements on the coaſt and bay of Bengal with 
opium, flight ſilks, calicoes, &c. which they ſell here 
and make profitable returns in long-pepper, benjamin, 


* 
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| canes, rattans, and gold, which laſt is had here at reaſon- 
ig 
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able rates; but this trade is carried on by the connivance 
of the governor, council, and fiſcal, 'whoſe buſineſs it is 


X. 


4” 


1 Yo 292, EO n 
© "The other inhabitants are the Chineſe, Moors, Por- 
tugueſe, and a few Americans, The heſt ſhops are thoſe 


of the Chineſe ; theſe are well ſtocked with the produce | mountain of the ſame name, which produces t ks 
ok their own country: there are three or four great Ma- diamonds. The ſoil of this country is black and ft 
hometan merchants; but the natives live very meanly in the woods abound in timber fit for maſts and for ky 


the ſuburbs. They reſemble, thaſe- of Achen, and are 
T negli ent in their affairs. The IT Iver 18 very broad, 
and at high water is brackiſh ; but is freſh at lo- water, 
when the ſhore is ſo muddy that there is no landing. 
The inhabitants have ſtore 1 owl, fiſh, fruit, and roots, 
but there is little paſturagmſGG. v 
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Its Situation, : rag and Produce. Its Inhabitants, and an 
0 


Account / Jobore Lami, the Capital. Of 'the Trum and 
fand of Sincapora, and the Fohore Hand. 


FIT HE next country to the north of Malacca is the 
territory of the king of Johore, which is waſhed 
both on the A and weſt by the Indian ocean, and is 
about eighty leagues broad and one hundred in length, 
from the town of Pera on the north to Point Romano, 
the ſouthern cape of all the continent of Aſia, it being 
ſituated in one degree north latitu lee. 
| This is a very woody country, and has plenty of 
lemons, very large citrons, pepper, and the other com- 
mon fruits of the Indies; it has alſo aquila- wood and 
canes: the country likewiſe, produces gold, tin, and ele- 
phants teeth; and among the, cattle are buffaloes, wild 


4 


cars, cos, and deer. 
The common people wear o 


A s 
The comme nly a piece of ſtuff hang- 
ing down before, but thoſe in better circumſtanees haye 
| _—_ ſhifts,. with a. ſilk. head-band and girdle, and by 
their ſides have  poniards adorned with precious ſtones. 
They paint their nails yellow, and thoſe of the greateſt 
quality wear them longelt . 
The people who inhabit the inland part of the coun- 
try live chiefly on ſago, on fruits that are ripe at all 
ſeaſons of the year, on roots of which they have great 
plenty, and on poultry. But thoſe who live on the ſea- 
coaſt feed chiefly upon fiſh and rice brought thither from 


Siam, Cambodia, and Java. 


| 3h 19 8 3 ti vd £313 10 2 25 ls | | 
They are ſaid to be naturally brave, but laſcivious | - 


and proud.; the only people among them remarkable for 
their induſtry are the Chineſe, who reſide in their 
great towns, of whom there are ſuppoſed to be about one 
thouſand families ſettled in the Johore dominions, beſides 
a much greater number who carry on a foreign trade with 
them. +: 55 . 1 . „„ 3 | in 1 310: : 
Tue capital of this kingdom, which is called Johore 
Lami, is . on a river twenty- one leagues ſouth of 
Malacca. This was a conſiderable city before it was 
deſtroyed by the Portugueſe in 1603, when the king, 
being driven from it, built another city in 1609 higher 
up the river, which he called Batuſabar, and to which 
the Dutch contributed out of the ſpoils they had taken 
from the Portugueſe on their driving them out of the 
country. At the entrance of the river are two iſlands in 
the form of ſugar- Ioayes. The town is divided into two 
parts, the one thirteen, hundred paces and the other five 
hundred in compaſs, and contains about four thouſand 
fighting men. The houſes, which are built along the 
bank of the river, are of free-ſtone, 'raiſed on piles eight 
or ten feet high, and have a noble appearance. 

The natives are a mixture of Pagans and Mahometans, 
who are ſupplied with prieſts from Surat. Their money 
is a gold coin, called macy, worth about three ſhillings 
and fix-pence ſterling, and a. coupang, which is one 
quarter of a macy. 1 1 

The town and ifland of Sincapour, or Sinapore, are 
ſituated at the ſouthermoſt point of the peninſula, and 
give name to the ſnuth-ealt part of the ſtreights of Ma- 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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| 
| 


| they have plenty of turtle, oyſters, and craw-hil. 


others ſay that it is a hundred miles to the c 

| of. Malacca. Before the building of this ast bah at 
to prevent it: however, the ordinary charges of the fort | capour had a king of its on: it was then the 10 Sins 
0 an garriſon are ſaid to be equal to the profits made here trading town on the coaſt, on account of it cg 
\, oF the Dutch. Kn . 


lacca, Nieuhoff ſays, that it is twenty leagues, but 
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the center of trade, and its having good river 5 1 in 
harbours, ſo conveniently ſituated, that all aa of 


ſhipping to come in and go out of them Wände eng 


exceſſen 


ing. Laige beans grow wild, and are not int. 
the beſt in Europe; as do alſo ſugar- canes of 5 * 
ſize. 11 C OR Dau 
To the north eaſt of Cape Romano lie the 1. 
iſlands, which are the principal of thoſe wag den 
coaſt: theſe are Pulo-Tingi, Pulo-Aure, Pulo-Pir 2 
Pulo-Timoun, and Linga ; which laſt, Nieitor fn 
abounds with ſago, but bas no rice, and has about W. 
thouſand inhabitants: and all theſe iſlands in genera] * 
duce goats, poultry, and ſome fruit; but no Embolie | 
proper for-exportations: 7 i oa 
Pulo-Aure, or the iſland of Aure, is inhabited . 
Malayans, who profeſs the religion of 'Mahomet, 4 
are ſaid to form a kind of republic; at the head of wig 
is a captain, or leader, of their own: chooſing. L* 
iſland abounds with refreſhments of every kind, * 
chiefly conſiſts of five or fix mountains, in which . 
many plantations of cocoa- trees. It is extremely popy: 
lous ; ſettlements are diſperſed through the country ; jy 
the married women and maids are never feen bro} 
Commodities are here not purchaſed with money, * 
with iron, with which, the inhabitants make milit 
weapons; and more eſpecially tools for building houſ 
and tilling the ground. They have canbes formed ou 
of three pieces of wood, and have the character of bein 
an humane, friendly, and ſincere people, remarkable i 


their honeſty. 1 
Pulo-Timoun, or Timon, borders on the country 
of Pahan, and is the ſafeſt as well as? the; lärgeſt al 
higheſt of all the Johore iſlands; it is extrechely pleaſant, 
its mountains being covered with trees, and its valley 
watered. with clear ſtreams. It produces the beſt bend 
of which the Javans feteh great quantities. 
. Pulo-Piſang, or the iſland, of Piſang, is three lea 
ſouth-eaſt from Timoun, and has a town of the (aut! 


name, where there is good anchoring. | The iſland is ud 


ſupplied: with refreſhments and good water. 
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lis Situation, Extent, and Produce. N the ſan 
Name deſcribed, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. Ti 
Power of the King, and the Trade carried on iber. | 
JDATANA is ſituated on the eaſtern -coaſt of the gi 
of Siam, and had once an Engliſh and Dutch tac 
tory. It abounds with wild buffaloes, and is about nt 
leagues in length. It is governed by its own magiltratty 
yet pays the king of Siam a kind of annual homage If 
preſenting him a gold flower worth fifty crowns, Tit 
port, which is about two leagues from the town, h 
formerly a very great trade; it being the ſtaple for. du 
ſhipping, and carrying on a conſiderable commerce from 
Goa, Malabar, Coromandel, China, Tonquin, Can 
bodia; and Siam ; but the merchants, finding that rob 
bers and murderers were under no reſtraint, turned that 
trade into another channel, which was of ſingular 40. 
vantage to Batavia, Siam, and Malacca. 
Patana abounds with all the grain and fruits of ti 
Indies, beſides ſome tranſplanted from China, and eit 
month has its peculiar fruit. e 
Here are tygers, elephants, apes, wild boars, and oth 
wild and tame beaſts, fowls, ducks, and beautiful i 
tle-doves that have as fine colours as the fee | 


, JW *z 7 


apes and wild boars do incredible miſchief to the Ft 
the inhabitants therefore kill as many of the latte 


they can; but, as they eat no ſwine's fleſh, they . 


the carcaſes. 5 | the 
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plexion, 


reigners I 
font. the nobility make great profit. 


ding to Ni | 
re 1 invalx into the field: This country has 


bineſe ate the chief manufacturers and traders: they 
ring here porcelain, ſtoves, kettles, lock-ſmirh's-ware, 
It} aud: ſalt-fiſn, calicoes, | &c. In return for which they 
live ſeveral ſorts of wood. cordage made of | cocoa- 
©* ſhells; the. eins of buffaloes, 'oxen, rabbits, and 


ares; cocoa-nut oil, rice, green»peaſe, ſeveral ſorts pf 
45d 99% affairs 


zun, and edible birds-neſts. 
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/ the Kingdoms of PAHAN' and TrxANnG „ 
vir Situation and Produce. he Capitals of thoſe Countries 
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DIY ONT CEE RT EDO CE earn 
JAHAN, which is ſituated one hundred and fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Malacea, is the capital of a king- 
om to the ſouth of Patana, ſituated twelve miles up a 
er of the ſame name, which has a pretty large iſland 
its mouth that divides it into two channels. This 
yer is a mile broad, but ſo full, of ſhoals that it is diffi- 
b, even at high: water, for a ſhip z of thirty tons bur- 
en to get up to the town. This river, in which there | 
abundance of gold-duſt, waſhes the foot of Malacca- 
|, and along the ſides of it pepper is planted, for ex- 
tation, Ihe country on, its banks is low, woody, 
jd ſtored with wild game and fruits, and in the river 
d the ſea are excellent fiſh, but the air is not reckoned 
jy healthful, JVP 
The nobility alone live in the city of Pahan, and. the 
mmon people in the ſuburbs; the eity is therefore 
ſmall, and is ſurrounded with a fence farmed of 
e trunks of trees joined together about four fathoms 
pl, and has a baſtion at each corner; the ſtreets,” being 
deed in with reeds, and planted with cocoas and other 
es, reſemble ſo many gardens: The houſes are gene- 
bY built of reeds and ſtraw, but the king's palace is of 
Captain Hamilton informs us, that the king earneſtly 
preſſed his deſire that the Engliſh would ſettle there; 
d told him, that Pahan might be made a place of great 
de, were there ſhipping to carry off the pepper, and 
L which his country could furnith ; adding, that one 
| nared and fifty men would be ſufficient to curb his own 
bellious ſubjects and their allies the Bougies; but that 
ne 1n that country ever put themſelves under the pro- 


again. — „ | oy 
The next country to this is Trangano, which is ex- 
mel pleaſant and healthful, and affords a. fine Jand- 
be from the ſea. The hills, which gently riſe, and 
F of a moderate height, are covered with ever-greens 
bear a variety of delicious fruits, as durions, oranges, 
hes limes, mangoſtans, ramboſtans, mangoes, and 
ay I and in the valleys are corn, pulſe, and ſugar- 
th 1 ut the Malayans, being too lazy to cultivate 
" Mn, this is performed by the Chineſe. The coun- 
. 4 © CCuces pepper and gold, which are chiefly ex- 
Th. the Chineſe. 5 | 


* fineſt fin come from the neighbouring ſeas int» 


= which is encompaſſed on the land fide. by] Auguſt: but from Oftober ta March the river 
Tbe tan pal * 1 7 length, but is narrow. ** bar formed by he” irhperdollty of the great ſeas; 
used with Wootleh, palifadoes as tall as the main: whieh the north- 

4 ip. The Hhopfes are built of cane and wood: | Their poultry are large, plump, and ſweet; but beef is 


˖ ahabitants of this city are of a ſwarthy com- amount to about a thouſand, are not formed into reg 
well ſhaped, proud, but obliging to their friends; ſtreets, but ſcattered ten or twenty in a place at a imall 
eren have an averſion to wine and ſtrong drink. other ; 
55 dhe 34 wanN wives and concuhines as they can Above half of the inhabitants are Chineſe, who trade ts 


"re ſhips than any of the neighbouring nations. The 


Fon of the Dutch, who would not be glad to ſhake it 
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ber ta March the river is ſhut up 


jeh che north-eaſt monſoons produce near that ſhore. 


* 


which are alſo long and narrow, are | ſcarce, except that of the buffaloe; of which there is 

ſtream, and here the king has a palace | plenty, _ * r x 
1% with paliſadoes. In this town the Mahome- The wy of Trangano, in which the king of the 
incloſe m oſques, and the Gentoos ſeveral country : 


is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of the 
above-mentioned river near the fea. The houſes, which 
ular 


diſtance from each other, forming many ſeparate villas. 


* . * . 


intain, and let but their daughters and femal ſlaves ſeveral of the neighbouring countries. OR INF. 
mall 5 5 Men's ; , 


S. E CT; VI. 
| Of PER A, the Iſand PULODINGLING, QueDa, and Loon. 
P Perach, is ſituated at the bottom of a bay 
| one hundred and Frog miles north-weſt of 
Malacca, in four degrees forty minutes north latitude, 
and one hundred and two degrees ten minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude from London, near a river that diſcharges itſelf 


| Their | Situation, Product, and the Ma nners of t be | In babitants. 


into the ſtreights of Malacca. This is the capital of a 
I | kingdom of the ſame name, and abounds with more 


tin than any country in India, It has very high moun- 


| tains, thick woods, and frighiful deſarts, which abound 


with rhinoceroſes, wild elephants, buffaloes, tygers, 
and ſerpents; and the rivers are infeſted by crocodiles. 
According to captain Hamilton this is properly a part of 
the kingdom of Johore ;- but the government, when he 
was there, was a kind of anarchy; and the people, who 
are Mahometans, are ſo untractable, treacherous, and 


ſettled a factory and erected a fort at Pulodingding, an 


iſland at the mouth of the river Pera, but were all 


cut off. r e 1 „ 43:3 
According to Dampier and Nieuhoff, this iſland is 
mountainous, and well ſupplied with ſprings of water. 
It has large timber, and trees proper for maſts and ſail- 
yards. Theſe trees are tall, and have a red wood, valued 
for its beauty by the Indians, who make curious works of 
it. The iſland has ſeveral good bays, excellent water, 
and plenty of fowl and fiſh, particularly turtle, and a 
ſmall ſort: of very good oyſters, which often hang in 
cluſters to the branches of trees that grow by the ſides of 
the water. Here are likewiſe many wild boars, that ſwim 
hither from th- neighbouring continent to feed on the 
roots; but the coaſt is infeſted with a venomous flat 
fiſn; called a ſea-qualm, that is dangerous to thoſe of 
the inhabitants who waſh in the ſea, by cauſing inflam- 
mations wherever they touch: they are about the ſize of 
a common plate ; their fleſh is ſoft like a jelly, on their 
backs ate red and purple ſpots, and thete are eight teats 
on their bellies. jj) UNS potiis 34”, 
Queda, or Keday is a ſea-poft town, one hundred and 
thirty miles from Patana, on the weſt fide of the Penin- 
lula, and is the capital of a country which has alſo the 
title of a kingdom; but its territory is ſmall, and the 
people poor. It is fituated in a good ſoil, watered by 
ſeveral brooks that come from a navigable river, ſaid to 
abound with cratodiles. The poor, proud, and beg- 
garly king, ſays captain Hamilton, never fails to viſit 
foreign merchants as ſoon as they arrive in this port, 
and expects preſents from them when they repay his 
viſit; in return for which his majeſty will honour the 
foreigners with a ſeat near his ſacred perſon, and chew- 
ing alittle betel put it out of his mouth on a little gold 
ſaucer, which his page hands to the foreigner, who muſt 
take it with all poſhble reſpect, and chew the royal 
morſe] after him, for the refuſal] would be attended with 
danger, 858 2 | 

Ligor, the capital of a country of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in one hundred degrees twenty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude from London, and in eight degrees north 
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| riv * 4 ! 
and are caught in the months of July and 


latitude. It is ſubje& to Siam. On the coaſt is a ſmall 
„ iſland 


barbarous, that no European nation can keep a factory 
there with ſafety, as the Dutch experienced when they 
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Its Situation and Boundaries': the Manner in which Pegu 
was ruined and rendered ſubjeft to the King of Ava. 
Hort Deſcription of the Gities of Pau and Syrigm. _ 


PHE empire of Av i plc by Monſieur de Lill 
I between the latitude of fifteen and twenty-eight | 
degrees north, and is bounded by Tibet on the north, 


on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Laos and Siam, on the 
welt by Bengal and its gulph, and on the ſouth by the 
The greateſt part of this territory was formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the king of Pegu; but that monarchy has been 
deſtroyed by two bewerte kings of Ava and Siam; the 
former of whom is abſolute ſovereign both of Ava and 
Pegu, and has ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates tribu- 
Thoſe who have travelled through the Eaſt give but 
little information about the kingdom of Ava, though 


they pretend it is twice as large as chat of France. They 


only obſerve, that the immenſe riches of the king appear 


in the ſplendor of his palace, which, though of vaſt ex- 
tent, is for the moſt part adorned with gilding. 
Whatever is related by hiſtorians of the 5 igdom of 
Pegu is drawn from Gaſpar Balbi, a rich Venetian 
merchant, who traded thither in 1576; and ſuppoſing 
him endowed: with ever ſo great a portion of judgment 


4 


and veracity, his account of that country can give but 


little idea of its preſent ſtate: we ſhall therefore take our 
account of Pegu chiefly from captain Hamilton, who 
viſited that kingdom, and became inſtructed in the man- 
ners of the people, partly by the inhabitants themſelves, 


and partly · by the informations he obtained from ſome of 


the Engliſh company at Fort St. George who traded 
thither, The cauſe which fproduced the ruin of the 
kingdom of Pegu, with Martavan, and ſome others un- 
der its dominion, was told to Mr. Hamilton by ſome 


Peguans, in ſeveral diſcourſes he had with them on that 


A ſtrict friendſhip for a long time ſabſiſted between 
the kings and ſubjects of Pegu and Siam, who being 
next neighbours, carried on a great trade with each 
other, till the ſixteenth century: but a Pegu veſſel be- 


ing at Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom, when rea- 


dy to depart, anchored one evening near a ſmall temple 


a few miles below the city, when the maſter and ſome 


of the crew going there to worſhip, ſaw a little well- 
carved image of the god Samſay, and finding the tala- 
poins negligent, ſtole that idol, and carried it to Pegu, 
Thoſe prieſts miſſing the little idol, lamented their loſs 
to all the neighbouring talapoins, and by their advice 


carried their complaints to the king of Siam; and there 


happening to be a ſcarcity of corn that year, the cala 
mity was imputed by the prieſts to the loſs of the god 
Samſay. The king of Siam now ſent an embaſly to his 
brother of Pegu, deſiring the reſtitution of the image, 
whoſe abſence had been attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences : but the king of Pegu refuſing to comply with 
his requeſt, a bloody war enſued between the two king- 
doms, in which the king of Siam ravaged the country, 


and annexed the inland countries of Pegu to his own 


dominions, | | 
The king of Pegu, in this diftreſs, invited the Por- 
tugueſe to his aſſiſtance, whoſe name began to be dread- 
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ſed in India, and by the great encoutagement le ,. 


7 parts, they | | 
the Siameſe out of the country. The king of Pepu the 
- - | chief of all his forces, and fettled his court at 


| of ſtate, and a guard of his own. countrymen to atten 


| 


4 
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guan forces, he murdered the king, wh 


Though the Portugueſe, by their inſolence, now wy 


the palace, riding on a large elephant, he chanced y 


with her beauty, he had the villainy to order his gu 
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them, got about one thouſand volunteers into 5 b. 
vice: pwn uſe of fire-arms: being then unknown. mY 


ſpread terror wherever they came, and drow 


made one Thoma Pereyra, a Portug 1e, general jg 


| arta 
near the borders of Siam, to be ready. on all Y 
repel the Siameſe. „ 


dered themſelves hated by people of all ranks, Th,. 
ma Pereyra was the favourite at court ; he had elephany 


him. One day, as he was coming with great ſtate fy 


hear mulic in a burgher's houſe, whoſe daughter, a yy 
beautiful virgin, had been married to a young man of th 
neighbourhood. The general went to the houſe, vil 
ed them joy, and defired to ſee the bride; The paw 
took the general's viſit for a great honour, and bro 
their daughter to the elephant's ſide, when being fm 


to ſeize her, and Curry her to his houſee. 


Tue general's orders were but toe readily obeyed, 1 
the bridegroom not being able to 'endure his lob, G 
his own throat; the diſconſolate parents of their i 
children, rent their cloaths, and ran towards the Lig 
palace uttering their lamentations, and imploring tt 
ods and countrymen to revenge them on the ine 
ortugueſe; the oppreſſors of their country. "The fired 
were ſoon unable to contain the crowds with which ty 
were filled, and the noiſe they made reaching the hin! 
ear, he ſent to know the cauſe of the tumult, and by 
informed, let the people know that he would puniſ u 
criminal. He accordingly ſent for the general; but 
being employed in raviſhin the unhappy bride, excul 
himſelf, by pretending w ke ſo much indiſpoſed, al 
be unable to wait on his majeſt x. 

The king, exaſperated at this anſwer, in the fit tra 
ſport of his rage, ordered the whole city to tale um 
and make a general maſſacre of the Portugneſe, wi 
ever they could be found. And this cruel order wal 
ſpeedily executed, that in a few hours all the Portug# 
were ſlaughtered, except the criminal, who being tit 
alive, was made faſt by the heels to an elephants 
and was thus dragged through the ſtreets, till the fd 
was torn from his bones. Three Portugueſe alone 
ſaved; theſe were accidentally in the ſuburbs near tie 


ver, and hiding themſelves till night, made their ce. 
in a ſmall boat, and coaſting along the ſhore, lived triv 
what they found among the rocks, and in the 10 and 


and at length arrived at Malacca, — _ i 
Both theſe kingdoms being extremely weakened! 
exhauſted by theſe wars, ſuſpended all acts of hoſt 
till about the middle of the ſeventeeth 'centur)s 4% 
the king of Siam again invading Pegu, conqu 
veral - provinces -tributary to that kingdom. 1 * 

of Pegu, now finding his forces unable to pro 
more immediate dominions, called for the am 
the king of Ava, whoſe dominions lay about five du 
miles up the river, He complied with the invitatiol, 
drove the Siameſe from their new conqueſts; ef 

208 e 

wards perceiving the want of diſcipline am N cane! 
protect; broke the Peguan army, and ſeized the 
dom of Pegu; and ruined its capital, | :& 
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ls country is very ftattubi in corn, — 
pulls of ſeveral forts, fruits and robts, and pro- 
laces yew” In for building, elephants teeth, iron, ſaid 
) be of ſo hard a nature à8 to be a kind of natural ſterl, 
in, lead, ail of earth,” wood oil the beſt rubies in the 
and, mall Maménds, amethy „ ſapphires, and other 
precious ſtones z. bees- wan, ick. lack, and abundagte 
f ſaltpetre,” Wild :of all ſorts is extremely plen- 
iful, and captain amilton ſays, that deer _ th hu 
perous, that he boughtonk fers, z hut though hey 
t ip fleſhy they ate not fat. They have ſwine s ficſh, | 
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de it on the top of 'their-heads with a cotton ribbonwerap? | Ki 
Hayiyltbnafletts,,thathe | rx Fig of; aheſe roqhets ſo 


ped roundit in fuch· a manherthat it ſtands up ihithe form 
Ha ſpire, They wear garments ſo thin thabithe fkin is 
eably (cen through it; and have a large ſcarf about their 
Joing, which TIES: rer nene rigither 
kdckings nor nos etre ag 217 |: 
| The nicives off Aus abb dRinguiſhed fromthe Begnans| 
bj making figures on their fin) cb! pricking dee e 
: wien, and rubbing 2 — Dis | 
the Pexuans| are not allowed to perform. The den are 
Iererally plump, well Thapad and thave gooduftatures; 
But are of an olive complexion- En qt o1þ 0 e90120% Is 10 
The women ate much-fairdtiithare; the men z Ae are 
alſo well ſhaped, and have commonly pretty round faces, 
but are ſmal] of ſtature. Their head-dreſs is their own 
black hair tied up Behind, ianMwlitn they go abroad they 
+ piece of cotton cloth looſe on the top of their heads. 
Toy wear a cotton ob ſk ffock, which ſus deoſe to 
their bodies and arms, and reaches half way dawn: the 
ich; under it a ſcarf whith comes four round 
heir waiſt, and hangs almoſt to che ancle; bat; is faccen- 
tired, that at eve -ſtep they: take it eq len che sene, 
and part of the thigh. This part of their dreſs is very 
—— and is faid Yo thilvdbeen feftobtrived dy oped 
of the country, who, grievedtoblee the-men-ſo,-aild 
f an unnatural vice, -as to neglett: the ladies, [contrived , 


| 1285 Gen gannot de canied ont gf the king 
ſitbe King w permifhon, Which, however, may 


The | hu 


| having hded Hit; in a poſition fo 
bamboo: for tail to balance ity iſome of which are ad 


On the Senf VU 8 man ff de — 7 8 . 
be capt.;to poiſon him. II. Leer He. the 
ch 
Aalen torty or fifty pounds; and, if any igreconcilea 
quatrel happens between them, the; father 1 — 
of the Dogs and the; mather Ar (i 
and, leaves, the country. ho wp gontinne the 
riage, by allowing Ws wife ſix ſhilli ings and eightspence 
au wontb, jand if pendeln 
at the gu of. the year ud that ſum en 


People of fortune anmually let off  lky-rogketvin the 
month af September, and if they fly. a | Very: greati height, 
it, js; conſidered. ad a ceftain ſign that the ner, is in fa: 
vour with the gods, but if they fall to the ground, and 


{ped their fre without gibngy the, pen is; greatly! af- 


flicted, and believes that his deities are not hisfriends, 
The perſons, whole xookees. riſe; an the; airs;:ſhaw their 


gratitude by building tegiples, and (dedicating them 10 
Poe. guds they adore, „an the prieſts, whoſe temples are 
ecayed, ; bringing ; [their idols. to adorn. the, new ;raifed 
urkd, ate rewarded with the chenehee! Captain 


large, dhat one of- them contained above five um dre 
pounds weightiof power, duſt,, and goals, of Mhich thay 
ate commonly compoſed. Ihe carcaſo is the: trunk ofa 

rtreę made — they) tam the cm. 
tin and then bind the careaſe with thongs made 
.of-huffaldes hides from one and tothe other,: twkeep:s t 
from ſplitting. After ſecuring the gnds: of ;thej gaicaſti 
| that theocompoſition may come 
ed. abe) place it ona branch = large hy 


tree, and 
x maunting, 1 large 


to be one hundred and 2 —— When —_ tail 
{ is. fixedoan, Lthe ,dayref aimed, an 
Wed; the ner ſets fire to it, and the rocket. either 
mounts a; prodigip 
ſix huekdred paces:4n 1 wanner on the groumd, 
ſcorchivgogr: wounding! allein its way»: Son after: they 
chooſe ſome women aut of the people aſſombled to per- 
form ba dance to the. gods of the earth. T hey: have 
various kinds; of inſtruments, bait the tahor: and pipe arę 
eſteemed the beſt: they have; alſo can inſtrnument ſhaped 
like aigalley about three feet long, with twenty bells of 
ſeve tal qſues placed on: the top, "Sith which: they make 
bad muſic. Bo © 535319 4M een ee enen 0 


habit to raiſe deſire, and incitectham to: place | no 
a affections on proper objects. | Thi ucrnchida: 90 
Plecfure of ſeeing,” that this expedient had the d 


Fiect, and now the odious vice of W i hap nown 
in tat country, | * 
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"If ne women are extremely . and kin 80 Aran» | 
bs, and are particularly fond of marrying Europeans. 


tank moit of the foreigners who trade thither, mat ry 
of theſe women, 


72 Ar 
ion de agreed, the bride's parents, or her neareſt re- 
5 invite the bride: and bridegroom: -withithe friends 


for the time they ſtay. Aſter the | 
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254 aiſtempen wot! dreaded, in this country ais the 
ail Jer. When any one is ſiezed with it, aibnthe 
neiglibourhdod ręemoye for three weeks to the diſtance 
of dym of: three miles, where they ſoon run up new 
hauſes minde of; /bamboos, and leave theb ſick: perſoncits 


lire or die by himſelf, with only a baſket of rice, ſome 


enrtheg. puts to boilu it in, and a; jar of Water. If the 
patient᷑ lives they feteh bim to their neu) habitations, of 
which they make him free. It is here ſaid that the- moff 

ravenous tyger will not touch a perſon aflited with this 


loathſome diſeaſe, 
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7 25 Faker th air lhe 

"ms 0 nity and © at if a ſtranger 

had” the misfortune 25 be ſhipwrecke 

thong gh" he is by the laws of the 0 the King's 
ps es © rl the cruel 

An 


d with food and raiment; if they 


hoſpitably fu 
aimed, theſe prieſts, who are alſo the chief 


are ſick of 
hyſicians-of Pegu, 
then furniſi chem with letters of recommendation to the 
prieſts of anether cbnvent on the road they deſign to 
ley never enquire after the | religion” of a 

ſtranger; ; their hümanity is too warm to permit 3 
to confine their benevolence to thoſe of their own pro- 
feſſion'; it is ſufficient, that the ſtranget has the hu- 
man form, and that renders" him the object of their 
charity. in their opinion all religions are good that 
teach men to be good; they believe that the gods are 
pleaſed with various forms of worſhip, but with none that 
is Harun kd "a," wer cruelty) is dener to their 


neighbours 


nature. 
11 When any Gonbintion' hap 
the talapoins uſe all their. . to produce a feconci · 


FFT 


4iation, and never leave their good offices till they have 
Sbtained- it; when, in token öf friendſhip, che parties, 

ing to an ancient cuſtom, eat champoc from each 
This champoc is a 


kind of ten that has a very diſagreeable taſte: like other 
tea it grows on Nor and is uſed on ſuch occaſions all 


ayer Pegu. N: 14 
The — Goqurinly pearls to numerous audito- | 


1 in which the uſua} ares of their diſcourſes is, 


chat charity is the moſt ſublime of all the virtues, and 
aught to be extended not only to mankind, but to ani- 
3. They alſo exhort the people not to commit mur- 
der z to take from no perſon any thing belonging to him; 
to do no hurt; to give no offonce; to avoid impurity 
and ſuperſtition; and above all not to worſhip evil ſpirits, 
But their diſcourſes on this laſt point have no effect. 
The people attached to manicheiſm believe, that all 
good comes from God, and that the evil ſpirits are the 
authors of all the miſchief that bes sto man; and that 
therefore they ought to worſhip ſe demons that they poi 
may not afflièt them. This i 194 me notion ne 


the Indian idolaters. ' HE 


The images in their mapley are placed cle 
under domes; their faces are res the IE 
heir ears are very large, and the lobes are thick; their 
toes are all of an equal length, and their arms and hands 
are very {mall in proportion to their bodies, The congre- 
gation bow to them when they come in and go out, and 
N all the worſhip they pay them. 

There are two large temples 
neauly reſemble each other, that they ſeem” to be built 
on the ſame model. One of them, which ſtands about 


fix miles to the ſouthward, is called Kiakiack, or the tem- 


ple of the god of gods, in which is an image twen 
yards in length, lying in a fleeping poſture, and 4 
pretend that he has lain in that manner ſix thouſand 


years. The doors and windows of this temple are al- 


ways open, and way one is at liberty ta ſee this idol. 
They are perſuaded, that when it awakes the world will 
be deftroyed. The temple is erected on an eminence, | 


and in a rn n, be ſeen at Gx leagues di- 


ſtance; -/ + 
The other tewple, named Dan is ſituated in a 


low plain about the ſame diſtance, to the north of Syri- 
am, but the doors and windows are always ſhut, and 


none are allowed to enter this temple but the 3 | 
who will not deſcribe the ſhape of this idol, Ants 11mm | 
ſoon 


fay it does not.reſemble that of an human being 


as Kiakiack diſſolves the frame of the world, Dagun, 


Hoy imagine, will gather up the ny and form a 


4 


on the coaſt, 


iver them to their” care. When any un- 
e n= + come to their temples, - they are 
ie 


keep them till they are cured, and 


es near 8 Which ſo- 
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ecording-to Balbi, the Peg uans in Machs 
nunliy ſwe principal feſtivals, : which they = 2 
and celebrate with extraordinary magnificenee, n 
of them the king and, queen went in pilgrimase ln 
twelve leagues from the city, on which occaſion * Nos. 
on a triumphal car, ſo xichly adorned wick Nd 
it might be ſaid, without an hyperbol c TS 
about them the value of kingdom; --T Boy's, 
at chat time extremely rich, and had in Thy: ohaje 
ſeveral idols of ineſtimable value. On of 
ape, was of the human form, a5 big as i 
and of maſly gold, having on its ad -a-ttiple er of 
adorned with all. ſorts of precious ſtodes 3 Un * 
was a ruby as big as a prune; at the eatz were the rig — 
eſt pendants that ever were ſeen, and 0. ay 
in the manner of a belt covered with diam 
ſtones of an ineſtimable price. Two other 25 of , 
were by the ſides of the firſt, but higher by two fee 1 
fourth idol paſſed for the richeſt 6f chem all, bon g. 
the quantity of metal, and its ornaments; and a fifth wh 
no: leſs) "RA 8 it was only m made d 
N 55 414 a * - Ft" 
-obſerves; that he: faw-the.o rem 
's funeral, and was: not 4 ligtle p. 
with the — rage -\After the body had been kept ü 
or four months from putrefaction by ſpirits or gun! 
maſt was fixed firmly in the ground ahd at 
or ſixty yards diſtance on ,each "ide; were placed fy 
ſmaller maſts, all of them perpendicularly. , Abund 
great maſt in the middle three ſcaffolds" eie end 
above each other, the lowermoſt the Jargelt, aid M 
ſmalleſt” at the top, ſo that it reſembled a Pyraai 
Theſe ſcaffolds were railed in, except an open fl 
of three or four feet on each ſide, All the fad 
and the ground below them, were filled. with combul⸗ 
bies. Four ropes were carried very tight from the mi 
in the middle to the other four maſts;:;anda+tocketk 
each rope was placed at each of the ſmall mals. 7h 
corpſe was then carried to the upper ſtory of the pn 
and laid flat om the ſcaffold, and after à great thivd 
ſorrow among the people who were preſent, trunpt 
was ſounded, at which fignal fire was put to anc 
which, with a quick. motion, flew: along! the ropes, if 
fire to the combuſtibles, and in a moment they wa 
in a flame, and in an hour or two all were cohfumel. 
Ne ople entertained ſuch veneration for: bis u 
poi they eſteemed him a ſaint. He was hiyhlyis 
ſpecled by the king himſelf, and when any noblemua b 
pened to incur the king's diſpleaſure, he uſed hjs inter 
with his majeſty to have him reſtored again fail 
This always happened, except the nobleman w gil 
of atrocious crimes ; and then he uſed his 3 10 
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The T4 one of the King 5 e e 
he af puniſhed. * The fulſome Adulation with which lW 
treated by his Subjects. © Of bis Arm, and bt Mai 
nance of his Troops. - The Forms obſervid. in tht 75 
Julia, and ſeme Account 4 the Palace and 9 JA. 


"HE king is deſpotie, and all his 9 
e, e holds the reins of government i in 8 
OWN hands; and puniſhes with the utmoſt ſeverity 7 
governors of provinces and towns whom he finds gu 

oppreſſion. That he may be informed of every thi 
that paſſes throughout his dominions, every provinces 
city has a deputy reſiding at court, Which is genes) 
in the city of Ava, the preſent metropolis. © The 

puties are obliged to attend the court every morning 
and when the king has breakfaſted he retires into a root 
where he can ſee all his attendants, without being 25 
| mean while a page waits to call the perſon” from - 
his majeſty would obtain an account of (nem be * 
ne in his 8 or city, e this news he has 
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po che king 9 00 but if he omits. any th 


ce, Which e L | 
; of being ſeverely puniſhed. .',- 
| 53 N 8 . of treaſon, 
ne or any other crimes, be cauſes the affair to be 
py by. judges of his. own chooſing; and, on the con- 
wi 51 the criminal, aſſigus the puniſhment he is to 
een ' which is either being beheaded, made ſport 
| db elephants; which 1s the moſt cruel death, or ba- 
ek devoured by the wild beaſts, he may return when 
his > iſhment is expired, and then muſt ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in ſerving a tame elephant 2 but 
ſmaller crimes people are only ſentenced to clean N 
Lbles of the elephants, e þ# : Mel « 4144 144. NN ny 
The king is treated by his ſubjects, with ithe.moſt-ful- 
"me adulation. In; ſpeaking or writing to him they 
Ille him their god; and in his letters to foreign princes, 
he aſſumes the title of king of kings; to whom all other 
,vercigns ought to be ſubject, ac being the near kin(- 
man and friend to. all the gods in heaven and on the 
ath, by whoſe friendſhip to, him all animals are fed 


* 


* 


nd preſerved, and the ſeaſons of the year keep! their 
. The ſun is his brother, and the moon 
1] ſtars his relations; and he pretends; to preſide over 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea: but, after all theſe 
lofty byperbolical epithets, he ſinks ſo lo as to call 
trumpet is blown, to ſignify: to all the kings of the 
rarth that they may go to dinner, becauſe their lord hath 
rriam, he is informed of the number of the people on 
board, with their age and ſex, and told that ſo many of 


4 1 * > 
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of bis reigg. JSC Ante v9.5 
5 : * : - 5 3 6 7 * * „ 
When an ambaſſador is admitted to at audience he is 


þ bout to receiye, in ſeeing his majeſty s face, the glory | 
pf the earth; and between the gate and the head bel 


s attended by the maſter of the,, qoremonies; hd in- 
firudts him to kneel three times, in the way thither and 


a proclamation is read. als (1053 0311909 alls 515 


Prough the ſtreets for the uſe of the king, they are at- 
tended by an officer, and all the people Who happen to 
de near muſt, fall, on their knees, and continue ing that 
poſture while they paſs by,z and when the king comes 
abroad, ſome. of his elephants: are, inſtructed to fall on 


their bell * 


Ide officers of the army have no ſalary, nor have the 
loldiers any pay ; but the governo of the, proninces 
and cities are obliged. toigive ſubſiſtence ta a certain 
number of ſeldiers, and to find che palace at Ava ſuch a 
quantity of proviſions as is appointed. However, in 
ume of war the king allows the army pay, cloaths, arms, 
aud allo provides, magazines for the ſupport: of dhe 
2702s; but the war is no ſooner. oyer than, the cloaths 
and arms are returned, by which means the ſoldiers, 
e ameſt conſtantly without, their, arms, know. not 


# © 


— io uſe them, and are little acquainted wih diſci- 
* quality of an officer is ſaid to be known by the 
ith „ bis tobacco-pipe, which is of earth er metal, 
r to let in a jointed reed, which at its up- 
an nd has a mouth-piece of gold jointed like the reed, 
the the number of joints in this golden mouth- piece, 
quality of the officer, and the reſpect that is due to 

are fully known. | 
ment ens in the king's dominions have a govern- 
nor (1, at reſembles a kind of ariſtocracy. The gover- 
twelye yy its in council, but appoints his deputy and 
oſten Judges, why fit at leaſt once every ten days, but 
er when buſineſs requires it, They aſſemble in a 


hn 


him 


EE hall, on a kind of ſtage about three feet high, and 
ae placed round the floor for people to fit or 


| 8 Re C | 
with profound - reverence... towards the room 


himſelf king of the white elephant, and of the twenty - | 


attended by a conſiderable body of guards, with trum e 11 0 15 | * L 
pets ſounding, and heralds proclaiming the - honour! he | Kher capital crimes, they may find no place of 2 » 
| $, Re 1g let 


ſtirs that lead to the chamber of audience the ambaſſador | 


bo continue on his Knece, with his hands over hie hrad,, 27100 
7 . _ 7 75 


When baſkets of fruit apd pots of water art carried N 
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kneel. upon to heat the trials. The hall, is erected on 


2 of con- pillars,. and is open on all; ſides 3, and- the judges ſitting 
king happens to hear of by another 


on mats in the middle, in the form of a ring, there is 
na place of pręcędenes . Every..man, bas. the liberty of 
| pleading his. own cauſe, or ſending it in writing tobe 
read publicly ;, and all, fits] are detgtmined ; within 
three ſittings: but if any man queſtions his own elo- 
quence, 975 may impawer 2, friend to, plead for gin. 
heſe trials are attended with no expence: fot the ton, 
by an. caſy contribution, provides for the maintenance 
clerks, who write down, What is ſaid by the plaintiff 
and geſendant, and the affair is determined by the go- 
vernor and: theſe twelye judges with the utmoſt equity; 
for if they are found guilty. of: the leaſt partiality, and 
the king is informed of it by the; deputy of the town, 
the ſentence is revoked, and the whole board corrected 3 
lo that very few appeal from their deciſion. to the King, 
which they may do. if they, think themſelves aggrieved ; 
but if an Appeal be made on ill grounds, the appellant is 
ſure to, be oy, aſtiſed. N Fj . 93 5: $7» 7249: 7 4 
Though the king's palace at Ava is very large, and 
built with ſtone, it is a mean ſtructure. It has four 
gates 3, the Golden Gate, at which ambaſſadors. enter, 
is thus named becauſe all ambaſſadors procure an au- 
dience by preſents. The ſouth gate is called, The Gate 
of Juſtice, and is entered by all., who. bring petitions, 
accuſations or complaints. Gn the weſt is the Gate of 
Grace, where. all who have received favours, or have 
been acquitted of crimes, paſs out in ſtate, and all per- 
ſons condemned are carried away loaded with ſetters: 
d the north gate, fronting. the riyer, is tiled; The 
accordin tothe language of theſe ſlaves, , he condeſcenils 
to bleſs biz people with his preſence ; and all his provi- 
fi 18 and. To are carried in at this gate, 
Dough, the city is of conſiderable extent, and very 
us, it is only built of teak planks, or ſplit bamboos, 
if any perſons, are charged. with treaſon, or any 
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ingdoms of ARRACAN and TRR a. 
inne DINER 725 03 IT 2 


Dan 3ON 1 167 354 | 
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the, King, treated Sultan Sijab, and the Deflruction of the 
» Country." 919% ee 1401 {1 47 1 n S200 on 
7439 Ye; SHOOT 21. „ OONDPOUYSD 10 A+ fs 11241 

I may here be expected that we ſhould give a de- 

ſeription of Arracan and Tipra; but a regard to 
that yeracity which ought to be dear to the:geoprapher 
and biſtorian,; makes us more willing to rh lege our 
being unacquainted with thoſe countries, than to give 
abſurd accounts repeated from authors, who, fond of the 
marvellous, relate the moſt extravagant and ridiculous 


i 333 * 


0 


ſtories, and ſhew ſo. little regard to truth, that what 
would otherwiſe appear probable, is rendered doubtful. 
Thus, tis ſaid, that one of the kings of Arracan built a pa- 
lace, and laid the foundation of it upon women with 
child; and that being told that his life would be of ſhort 
continuance, a Mahometan, whom he conſulte l, ad- 
viſed him to ayert, the prediction, by eating a compoſition 
of ſix thouſand of the hearts of his ſubjects, four thoufand 
of the hearts of white crows, and two thouſand of the 


* 


In ſhort, it does not appear that any traveller of credit 
has viſited the interior part of either Arracan or Tipra; 
and it is certain, that Mr, Ovington, who has ſaid fa 
much .of Arracan, was never nearer that country than 
Bombay and Surat. Mr. Hamilton has indeed viſited the 
coaſt of that kingdom, which he ſays extends four 
hundred miles in length, from Xatigam, a town that 
borders on Bengal, to Cape Negrais; yet few places 
are inhabited, on account of the vaſt number of wild 
elephants, buffaloes, and tygers ; the former of which 
. ſoon defiroy the productions of the earth, and the 


latter 
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times meet With" n 
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5 Apes, is ne SbjAtY had own driven: frac Be Bengg 


mir. Jl; geheral of "Au rerigrede 
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his fortune, and ſte or. ofa camels loaded. with Yolc 

He = proved His ruſh, Tk Keno che ruin c 
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hog hint oe 
and take 1 * 
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Auen, Sujah a a very ue 56 gp 
Moy ey deſired her in marriage, Well pi, th 
t ſultan Zujah would: not "conſent " tie by alch, 


deing « Pagan ind The Mähemetan. Her . 
| expothetil with the king, Who gal 
2 he gave him an abſolute deni; "as 85 —＋ 
ing ent him orders to leave his dominio re 83 
and commitide#that” the markets ſhou * 
2 him Wich proviſions for his Mode)" E 
Sultan Sufah, Knowing it would be Gesch Top! bim to 
return to Bengal, refol ved to paſd over ſohfe mouhtains, 
overgrown with wodds, ints the dominions of the Kin 
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of Pegu, which were not above a hundred miles diſtance 


and therefore the next da 1 is receiving the meſ- | 
ae! 


1 ys 3 


fage, began his march, 
him 


and his treaſure; but the b 


a a ſtrong party, which overtaking Him of = got into 
the woods, : killed. moſt of his' _ and eg the 
treaſure, brought it back in an eee ug But 


what became of the ſultan andchis daughter is unknown ; 
none being able to tell whether they were ſlain in 'the 
ſkirmiſh, or afterwards devoured in the Pet ages by the 
| wild beaſts, ' „ ee eee 8 . BEM. 
57 So much nature had neber before boed0 wg: in Ar nd. 
can but to whom it ſhould belong cauſed ſome diſtur- 
es ' The king thought that afp belonged to him; 
thoſe that — for it claimed ia ſhare, and che p princęs 
of the blood wanted ſome ſine large diam for their 
ladies; but the prieſts u ee idem es dedicate 
the treaſure, to the Wu e 
temple, they all unanimouſſy agreed to the'p 
In 169 the king of Arracan dyin 
princes of the blood, contending 


1 


the crown, took 


up arms, and both relblving to 12 the 'treafure, the ſaid to have paſſed 
known to themſel ves; to China; which bs given o 
Chineſe were the authors of that dig 
faldzatlut in this Wa 
left in anarchy; but — Pall: R mtg one 


Prieſts removed it to à place only 
and the two prinees purſued their quarrel with ſuch| 
warmth, that in one year both themſelves and families 
were deſtroyed, and the kingdom 
it is now e to be N or at t leaſt N to the. 
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AH 3 of e ** 1 from the 
baus, che weſtern, boundary ef tbisexten- 
which is fitusted between the Iodus and the 
3 tit is at preſent known: by: the:name-of Ins | 
N India, Proper, ' aþdi- by the natives: is called 
or, the, ,empire of the gfeat Mogul, 'who 
d O22 Tamerlane, was. A: —_ 
e 
1 ug e 25 by} 


bod 9 ome 7 caſt | 
pan e maren and for- 


1 


vn EX art We Hg fan 3 — — NT in- 
eit to welt ; but the moſt ſouthern part 
bot the Fainſula is, not three e and. twelve. miles 
Fi. 4 >" of. Fadia contig the! provitics. | 
which is lituated at the mouth} of the Ganges, | 
Fr 135 of Naugracut, Jeſuat, Patna, Necbal, Gor. 
Wikis, which are in the mountains of Naugracut. 
fout eaſt coaſt of the penigſula, called the eat 
Coromandel, contains the provinces of Orixa, Gol- 
la, the eaſt fide of Biſnagar, or * Carnate, Tanjour, 
rad Madura, 
ga diviſion Rs the polls bf Aline, 
0, anigapours Caſhmere, Hendowns, hors 
| eib, Delly, Agra, Sualeor, Narvar, eee, 
Wot, Berar, and Candiſh. | 85 
"The north. welt diviſion. on. the Franticrs.of Palin, 
| 100 the river Indus,” contains the proyinces of. Cabul, | 
> _ Bucknor, Tatta, or Sinda, Tellelmere, 
Toe fouth-welt coaſt of i generally called dhe 
wilt of Malabar, contains the following provinces : 
Gert, or Cambaya, Decan, or n and Bil. 
32 oe. 1 
Ide dominions of. the Mogul are chiefly] i ov we 
s, though it is generally imagined, that the 
Weis under his immediate, government, and that the 
weil mandates from Delli are obeyed in the moſt remote 
el the cbaſt: but Nr. Cambriũge obſerves, that 
his is ſo far from the truth, that a great part of this vaſt 
17 ſula never acknowledged any . to the 
*; one of Delli, till the reign of Auren and the 
"wg from thoſe Indian e and Tisch gover- |, 
7% Who were conquered or employed. by Kim, 1 5 
wh e his death, been in tercepted by the viceroys, which 
8 { cceflors haye appointed for the govern- 
the of then peninſula; that at this time neither can 
Uipute from the {everal potentates reach the court of | 
"% nor the vigour of the government extend from 
15 Gpital to thoſe. remote countries. And ever ſince 
Province of Indoſtan was ruined by Nadir Shaw, | 
Re of the Mogul, and the policy and con- 
f v indepetidency of the viceroys, 'have in a manner 
a the influence of the government to its inland 
ene W 
hence, as he afterwards obſerves the 
Able ſeign me y poſſeſſes only A third, and that the! va- 
Fu 5 ON his own vaſt empire. | 
ai g opic of Cancer extends thro- whe middle of it, 
. n hot; but in the 88 ae ſeaſon 


ET» 33 


12 


9294 


% * 2 


| arid even Garth the fair' ſeaſon, they have lightning, 


41 kind of lightning does no manner of harm. The rye | 


* elf; by 
5 — like] 


contract during the firſt 9 ms their e which a 


pip — which aſallh bete . leer . of 


alle; 
and cönginde till od the cloſe of _Oober; Ja ; 


cool te 


air and refreſh the earth! When theſe rains ſet in; ada 55 


ſeldom paſſes without terrible thunder and li htning ; 
tho? 
without thunder, for ſeveral weeks together; but this 


are-clear and ſerene, except in the rainy ſeaſon” and about 
the time of the vernalequinox ; for all the reſt of be 
year is exempt from ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are 
only ſuch moderate breezes as the heat of the climate 
Ahe pleaſure to be found in the morning 
ingsis not to be conceived; for not only the heaven 
to enjoy a more than uſual purity and brightneſs, 
ſuch as is never ſeen in theſe northern latitudes, but 
trees and plants kretain a perpetual verdure, and you be- 
bold bloſſoms and ripe fruit on ſome tree or other all the 


even 


„ | year round -/and/a/Tate author obſerves, tharths fight, the 


| caſte, and the ſmell, are all regaled in thoſe delicidus 
dens, IRE upto our fineſt ideas of a rerreſtria 
paradi Dares”: 74.3 CE. 
The excellence of the climate appears from the uninter- 5 
rupted bealth and long life of the natives; but this is 
| | partly to be aſeribed to their innocent food and the 15 . 
uſe, namely, rice, herbs, and fair water; and | 
to the ſalubrity of the air; but there are low g 
near / the ſea, where the vapours ariſing from 


. rf 
t 181 Ii 71 


larly in the Engliſh ſettlement of Bombay, and the coun- 
try 2 Bengal, through whieh the Ganges diſcharges it» 
veral — into the ſea, and the whole pro- 
t, annuall) overſlowed. However, nine 
continent of India is as healthful as any 

le to European conſti- 
1 the illneſs they 


in ten of t 
| part of the world; and as 
tutions, after their. recovery. 


proceeds as much from the alteration of their diet, and a = 
different regimen, as from any other cauſe; - | 82 
The principal rivers: abthia 3 are 8 and 
che ene the former is held in the * reateſt eſteem, not 
only from i its long courſe, the depth of the channel thro! 


which it falls into the bay of Bengal, and the purity . | : 


its waters, but from the imagioary. fanctity attributed to 
it by the natives, who-worſhip this river as a god, 
| bappy is the weil who Wen out bis ſoul yo. its 

The 4 ol es — 1 the woos fide 21 [Indis. as the 
Gang es does the caſt, both running u courſe of about 
three: 7 miles; but the entrance of the Indus is ſa 
choaked up with ſand, that it is not navi by great 
ſhips. It flows from the north-eaſt to the duth-weſt, and 
ditcharges itſelf into the Indian ocean by three mouths, 
in about the twenty · fourth degree of north latitude. 
Though theſe rivers run ſo far aſunder, their ſources ate 
ſaid t9 be r each other, and 0 are beld to be in * 
kingdom of Tibet. 

Beſides theſe riyers there are many. others, molt of 
which will be taken notice of i in mentioning the places 
| by which they paſs. 5 249 

The mountains produce diamonds, of Which we ſhall. 

ive a particular account in treating of the kingdom of 
8 and al ſo rubies, e n . 
nates, agate, and jaſper. 

Before we conclude this ſeQon, it is neceſſary to ob 
ſerve, that the chain of mountains, which run through the , 
peninſula: from north. to ſouth, are the cauſe of an extra- 


ordinary phznomenon in natural hiſtory. The coun- 


tries which are ſeparated þy theſe mountains, though un- 
der. the ſame latitude, have their ſeaſons and climate en- 
tirely different from each other ; and. while it is winter 
on ohe fide of the hills, it is faunmer on the other. On 
the coaſt of [Malabar a 11 wind begins to blow 
from the ſea at the end of J we, with continued rain, and 
Yy rages. 


1 
— ” 
and | 
. . 
* 


and falt marſhes render the ai unbealthful, particu- 7 


3 


| 
7 ha 
A 
* * 


. made of 2 — 0 burley-mea), and other! ingre- | 


| 8 green on its ſurface, except the trees, Which nevet 


cades. 


0 the 
1 weather is calm and ſerene on the coaſt: of Co- 


rochandel ; and, towards the end of „ the rainy 
ſeaſon, which they term the chang of the monſoon, be- | 
ous the coaſt of Coromandel: at. which time the 

ous winds —— continually. a acoaſt in 

there are no good ports, make it o dangerous for 
7 dipping to remain * for the three enſuing months, 
that it is ſcarce ever a This is the'cauſe of the 


Peri ical return of aur © ts Bombay, where there 1 18 
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AT ns of che Gli date the! extant ©. 
„ barren deſart, without one ſpire of graſs or ang 


ſe their verdure 5 but the ſhowers. no ſooner begin to 

i than the fact of nature is changed, and the earth 
_ ts almoſt inſtantly covered with graſs and herbs. The foil, . 
© conſiſting of a brittle fat mould, is eafily broken up and 
Prepared for tillage 3 and tough they 
every year, it is never manured,' a en r ee 
prolific by the annual rains. 2 5 

In the northern parts of India 7 have as. | | wheat 
_ and harley ine 28 where in the world; but in the ſouthern | 
part of the — they ſow. nothing bu but nie and in- 
| _ dead. the natives ſcarce eat any 7 The helds 
lie open, except near the . ages, where 
Pie. form little incloſures for their own convenience; and 
is no man has any property in the land he ſows, the 
| pring' offers take » third ud bus, e, 3 4 
more, as think proper, ve 
men the — 4 Nor. is it left to their 2 they 
will ſow or not; D governors and generals, 


having towns and vi Sed com, to enable them 
to ſupport the wa of troops they are: to furniſh, order | 
2 particular ſpot of ground > be colcivaved by every vil-. 


lage, and at harveſt fend their officers to take a much of | 5 


the crop as is thought proper. 
They have no — their 


than ours, but full as good; t 


s and beans are ſmaller 
ey have alſo a ſort of peas 


called donna, rather largy r tares, with which they | 
feed their horſes wee y boil, bruiſe, and mixing ooarſfe 
- Tugar with them make them up into balls, which they 


give to their horſes : th ey alſo ſometimes give them balls 


dients. 


. cream, inſtead of pune, produces a ſubſtance | | 
like thick oil, and will never be brought, in that hot 


Llimate, to fuch a conſiſtence and hardneſs as ours, yet it 
is very ſweet and good; and as they have plenty of milk 
from their cows, buffaloes, and goats, the people in the 
north of India make a conſiderable quantity of cheeſe. 
There can be no whiter or better wheaten bread than that 
made at Bengal and ſeveral other parts of India, but the 
natives ſeldom eat any of it: they, however, make thin 
flat cakes of wheat flower, which they bake upon iron 
plates, and always carry with them in their journies. 

The country produces no great variety ' flowers, and 
yet the gardens are extremely W e being adorned 
with winding walks of fine fruit · trees, always green and 
blooming, with large baſons of water; and handſome caſ- 
hoſe flowers that are natives of the country laſt 
almoſt all the year; but, though they have a beautiful 
mixture of colours, few of them have any ſmell. The 
roſe and a white flower like that of the jefamine are the 
1 ones that are very fragrant. 

he fruit- trees are the banana, or plantain, the cocoa- 


nut, mangos, guavas, oranges and lemons, limes, mirabi- 


lons; pomegranates, jaccas, tamarinds, ananas, or pine- 
apples, and mulberries; to which may be added the areka · 


nut, and betel. In the north part of the empire are apples, 
pears, and other European fruits. 
The kitchen 


2 * n 
* * 5 - 
5 I 2 


ſow che ſame Jand 


rdens "are well ſtocked with water- | 
| melons, muſł · me _ Neef, —— oy roots, and 


A SYSTEM. 4 TY ee Ar 
coaſt for four months, 3 which, pot hey 


height; the fruit, if it 
-" [the ſize 


_ [proplefiripoFFihe leaves, and beings aa, an 8 


| 


| 


| bo 


8 -herbs,. ue 
5 e pepper-plant, 
plantations of fu gar-canies, particular 
Mila cotton = of great uſe, 
t nghams, 'muſlins, calicoes, "Kc 
fields of 1 ſeed, which grove up. to 5 
buſh, and then puts forth ye lo bloſſoms, whi 
ceeded by Netle cods, which ſwell to the gt 
walnut, and then the outer ſkin buritin 
| ſoft wool as White as ſnow. , N 
the wool. * go 4 . 2 OW 
| They have alſo the cotton. tree, which g 
bow 15 06 be c 


2 55 


of a hen's 

5 
N te the ight of a 20. 

buſh, ad hs a thick round head, b 0 of + yp 


they he ſeveral ddys till they have Neyented, und aue try 
put into deep veſſels, 925 7 a ſufficient quantity * 
to which K give their blue tincture. The Water is af 
king of aer of Part, wen, low ves ak of 
in of Paris, Where the ſun havins« 
the e there remains at botto ranks 
about a quarter of- an inch "thick, which Þ our 
The ben ſort is brought from Biana near Aga, ; 
coarſer kind is made near Amadabat, © 7 
There are alſo abundance of fine woods and e 
| that afford timber for building of houles and ſhips. 
conliderable quantities of red wood for dying. One of 
the moſt remarkable of their trees ig the Hanieh tree, the 
ughs of which bending 
up agan like the mother-plant, 


hs forty bodies and upwards, 


wheace ons of them vil 


green, all 


branches ; which paring One that are ** 
entops frequently place 


or a noble ſhade, Under cheſe the ge 
their idols, and here their devo 
thoſe penances which appear extremely {upriſing to 
Europeans, and which e em rrativg ; 1 
S aatins tho DENT” 5 


* 09 oth; 3 585 2 15 . ee ih 
7 3 © A 1 on N r 


' 3 f Þ þ 

; 1 . . N 3 FF 8 e 
8 0 1. 1. 1 
n Tet . 72 


975 OED 8 in cb they 

* Rlephants, and other Beaſts o Tre. 
of the — 7 ve Of the Bir, 
4 M 


ons, 


* 
l 59K 2 L . * ? 
1 £5 c N is >. 4 


and a- 11 > Kind of 


EP 


Of the Fiſhes of India, among which are- 
 fying Fiſb, the Bonito, the Albacore, the Dar 
Pbin, the 
 Sucking-Fiſh. . 5 e 55 


F all the N 105 OR none appear more 110 
O than their oxen, which generally ſerve for draught 
and carriage, and are ſometimes ſhod : they are not Ky 
large, but ſwifter of foot than ours, and will carry a m 
twenty or thirty miles a day.  Carayans, in wi 


and, children with them. Each of theſe ne ui 
captain, who wears a ſtring of pearls 9 
and aſſumes the dignity of a prince. 17 8 
follow the profeſſion of carriers 5 divided into four 
each confiſting of about one hundred thouſand fouls, 
always fleep in tents. One carries only con, 
tribe only peaſe and beans, another rice, and ; 
falt ; and the perſons of each tribe are diſtinguiſbed bj c 
tain marks made in their foreheads. The hafng cf 


would endanger the lives of their riders, by 3 


their heads back, when tormented by th , hes 
they not ſawed pretty ſhort. Ten'or a 99275 . 
are employed. in drawing. one of their heavy get 
but they have no more than two to their coaches, 1 
will hold only two people. Whew, they baits. © Wen 
with balls of paſte. 


Camels are alſo uſed for carriage, though 1 freques 2 


ly than onen. T hey cannot tread mg in . 


KY pay nt 


to the earth, take 3 ap 


arid ſpreading themſchre | 
far around afford ſhelter for a regiment of 2 an 


; reſide, and pen 


"2s Serpents, with ſome curious Particulars relating u the 71 | 
fri | 

er Dub 
Sharks and its Attendants * . 4 


ſometimes * bonn oxen, are employed in en | 
ing rice, falt, and other things from place to abe | 
4s, drivers. have no fixed abode, but take their. wires 


* 


ew ö 
d anothe + 


| 
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ö 3 

e 25 without their aſſiſtance, wou be 

| — „ fince 6 will travel ſeverat ae N 

bet be ain fan without water. 

Vibe elepbants of India, when at their full g 5 are 
ol them twelve or fifteen feet high, and yet ſo trac- 


| able that a boy may 1 
| "rave ts in their y 
2 2 1 7 Rs alk 
Oh, but 32> Month fo far ab to travel five miles an 
' and 222 fure footed, that they neter tumble. 
heir keepers by figns, and the ſound'of their voice c 
them underſtand their meaning, and if they mukke a 


guke them 
to terrify any mam, they will advance towards 
En eee un 2 if doe intended to trami- 
l bin to death, and yet not burt kw.” If the keeper 
Felds him to throw water or dirt in a man's face, he will 
{it ue farther Miſchief. The elephant takes up 
whatever he eats of drinks wich his long grifly trunk, | 
ind thus conveys it to his mouth, and this trunk, though 
F.xremely limber, has ſuch ſtreng th that if he ſtrikes a 
vu or = camel With it in earneſt, he will kill him at |. 
| Mow, It indeed ſupplies the uſe of hands, for with- it he 
il pluck up the corh and ſs by the roots, knock off 
155 that hangs about it gainſt his lege, and then 
ter to his mouth. He wilt alfo tear down the branches 
of the trees with it, Aud eat the tender twige. * Scarce 
1 ima! will ſwim faſter, for at Fort St. „ where 
the ſhips that brin 
three nile of the ſhore, they eee make them ſwim 
| land, but they have little more A ik Aeit trunks above 
mater, through which they breathe. ' The male elephant 


| 7 ametimes mad after the female, when he becomes” ſo ringing 


| nifekicvous as to ſtrike 
Eper; at that time ee 
by the legs, and if he happen 

tm every thing in his ways 755 1s 5 f. pollible to divert 
| his rage without fireworks, -whiel burſtin LR A loud 
nie will make him Rand: fall and tremble. When the 
dephants are in theſe mad fits they frreat” p prodrgioufly, 
| * much ranker than a gat. 

lu the Mogul army are feverat ele Weber will not |p 
al fand fire, but ſuffer a great gun Yor be difcharged 

fun their backs. Thoſe they carry are about five 

bug, placed on a ſquare wooden frame that js faſtened to 
brad thick pannel, tied on with ſtrong cords and girths. 
$ At the four corners of this frame ire Nur filk flags T fixed | 
| wlittle ſaves. Upon the neck of the elephant the man 
| Beated who 
hand, about half a 
ad a hook turned 
vard, or pulls him back. The gunner is ſeated on the 


one he meets except his 
Fares + they clin. the cephan hant 


yard long, ſharp at the lower end, 


Woden frame, where he has his ammunition and ball 
ith every thing neceſſary for loading and firing. The 
hall diſcharged from theſe guns are ut the ire of a 


| tennis ball, 


The elephants are uſually dee by ; chain about 
due of their hinder legs to oreat trees, under the ſhade of 
wich they are kept. Fach of the great war elephants. 
82alowed by the Mogul four females, . and they are faid 
tobe ſo modeſt. that they will not permit any. one to Fe: 
bem in the act of copulation. - 

92 have alſo bifloes” and ass lite forties art 

ggiſh than the oxen, 'and have a ſmooth thick ſkin 
ut hair ; the female gives milk, and the fleſh, which | feſt 
ih times eaten, is'coarſe food. 
the ſouthern parts are thin long legged ſheep, whoſe 
we covered with a reddifh halt in ead of wool, but 
on is lean and However, towards Perſia and 
* they have fine cep with good fleeces and la 
þ that weigh ſeveral pounds. 
bum r., Deep brought into India, that oy have each 
tens to ſeven horns, ſome of which ſtand upright | 
r 3 and the battles 1 their rams are ver 


pretty. good eating. Inch hops are 
utchers ba in | India, eſpecia y the 

which are very plentiful. 

e are great numbers of antelo s, deer, arid hares, 

4 no y clairg any property in em, every body Are 


1 come within two or lopes 


get looſe, he will 'over- | 


guides him, and has an iron rod in his ing 


with which he ricks him for- ſhape. ; 
ber. The 1 : There is a kite here with a white pes, 607 which the 


t is obfervable of the |. 
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3 1 . G . 
try, he does not monopolize either the wild beaſts, or 
ſs, herbs, and trees, and | 
| whatever grows ſpontaneouſly in the woods: and exten- | 


che wild fowl. Even the 
five fields, ate enjoyed by the people in common: ſo that 
an equivalent from the privileg ey enjoy 


of which the wa, wh 


wr There are alſo: 


tend upon the lion, and hunt his prey for him. 
ever, there are great numbers of them in all parts of 
the country 
{lions us whe they are mw fierce, 5 $7 
eorpl iv pot buried deep, they will ſera Lit tp 


Po little creature called à ſhoe gooſe; which is about 


in N on Which 
Ggbes 

d deer are pretty familiar, they will not it 
before 


| vſc then takes off the hood and ſhews it the 


Routes, it tears out ali eyes with its claws, and makes 
them fall an eafy prey to the hunters. 


uently gives the hunters as 


runs down his game, and freq 
and when tlie game betake 


long a chace as che dogs, 


: W ith reſp' 
cd quails, partridges, peacocks, and parokets. 
and ſome of them have bones as 


Vultures are here extremely common, and perfectly 
tame, which probably proceeds from the banyans fee: 
them as they do other animals; they are ſaid to be 
conſiderably larger than an eagle, and mach of the ſame 


banyans have a high veneration, and ſeem to pay it re- 


of the ſun, and dro down in the ſtreets. 


itious crowd. contribute ſmall pieces of money to 
25 chaſe the bird's life and liberty. 


ies BY a Wren, Which has raviſhing 
tiful plumage. The multitudes of monkies which in- 
the woods in the ſouthern parts of India, are tertible 
enemies to theſe little birds; but nature has page them 
to preſerve both themſelves and their ; JOUng, by building 
their neſts at the extremity of the twigs, where they hang 


this country bats almoſt as large as Kites. ©, 

The pleaſure of living in ſo delightful a country as the 
dia is ouch abated by the multitude of trou leſome 
inſets and reptiles. , The muſketoes or gnats, and 
8 immediately ſeize upon the Europeans on their 

landing „and are ſo venomous, that in one night's 
time a a. s face will be ſo ſwelled that his companions 


them, they do nat leave ſuch ſwellings as at firſt, They 


t 
; iderty to kill them, a as well as all other game ; for ho 


lit, keeps a ſervant to bruſh them o 
in 


- 


151 9394 


though they ie no lands that e e e they 0 5 7 
have almo 


in choſe of the prince, The only deaſt of che Tok, the 

ir reſerves to himſelf, is the 

leopards, wolves, monkies, 
ackalls, which laſt are a kind of wild dogs . 

ae of 4 fon, but ſomewhat larger. "Theſe run abolit 5 


it in companies, making a dreadful howling, _ 
| vote in the country, but in the midſt of the reat 
towns. Tt is aid, chat ane 'of more of theſe always at- 


10 W- 
as well in 'thoſe parts white there are F 1 5 


. eee 


the fize of a fox, with long ears lik thoſe of à hare, and 
a face like a cat; its back _ „ and fts 5 
breaſt and belly white. - Theſe, as well a8 „ are uſe 


behind him, hood-winked, and 4s the arite- | = 
e horſes come very near. He who carries ang , 


it ſoon overtakes, ar Fs 
and getting forward e their 


Thiy allo e ee ee een 


themſelves to ſwimming, which they Hey; do, it 0 
will follow them into the water. „ 
to the feather d race, they have here 5 
lenty of all kinds of poultry, and alſo pigeons,” mn 5 


fleſh of their poultry is, however, ge 8 nerally lean and ay, 
lack as jet; but their 
| fleſh is thought as well tafted as that — others, e WET 


ligious honours, Theſe birds, when flying in the heat 
of noon, are frequently overcome by the ſcorching rays 
Upon ſuch 
an accident, the foldiers in our ſettlements always make 
money of it; for carrying the kite into the market place, 
the threaten to, wring his neck off, upon which the ſu- 


hey have not many finging irds; but they have one 


notes, and a beau- 


like ſmall purſes out of their reach. There are allo i — 5 


cannot know him; but when they have been ſome time 
in the country, thou h they are always peſtered with 


are indeed ſo troubleſome, that eve Fm _ can mo 
is perſon, an it is 


4 17 

2 2 14 

„ L 
4 i 


ERS 


22 man's little fin 


in 3 £01 tene to 3 wth tire. face 1 ich | 
the gnats, and as for the hugs the tropicg, ate commonly of the f ge of a large lan 


83 ſomebody to beat aw 
y ſwarm among the ſo iers and the common; people. 
They. have, however, one way of avoiding them, 


"BU is by daubing the feet of the couch. on which they 
ee * 


1 with tar, Which they have; either an anarſen 


ae ſtopped by their ſticking in it. 
ns During as frogs: bd toads multiply grad youll, | 


bs grow/to. A conſiderable. ſiae. The: rats are 


four times as large as ours, 9009 4 bold that they will 


ive a man the way. 


ys 3 


1 1 pots tipedeg, and ſerpentg, of 


from them without cantiqually;ſweeping- | - 281 ah * ke: 
Of. the; ſcprpjans. there are various. Kinde, thoſ 
pods 15 had to be blagk, 8 hs ts gs mortal. 
ſe 177 ate: r 
d, agcor 8 


up.to their 8 an 
"Hot much er than a 
iT hey, eren e only, Ae * 1 
Hogs, bk . author, 12 7 

Rings of th 5 not, mortal, t t 
be pain, like th at of a red hot iron — 2 ＋ tot 
ut the anguilh, 3 4 


Sil of dr e and in abod t ur hours the pain 
See .Ceales, in . tune? Se untet | 
he 1 3 its - name fi dom "che great number 


of its jegs; ; thoſe, of this country are ſomewhat bigger 


than a \ Zooſequill, and three or four inches in length; 
but though be Ar; fo. ſmal e Wie is very dan 
. PE Fe 5 Kn 


There are hore, many, TN of echents. but 3 ali] 
not. attack a Esse, unleſs, firſt proyoked, or incited to it 


by their keepers; for 9055 are people who keep them in 
Ide and carry them about to Thew their tricks. One 
of thoſe which Mr: $; 9 vo ſaw, raiſed himſelf, up near 


half its length, then ſpread his head as big as the author's 


hand, and thewed a beautiful fac 


1 5 uf 
humans ; this ſpecies t the. Engliſh 3 agine is the ſam De 


| tempted We. 


. Groſe mentidns a kind of incantation of theſe rep- 
als, And lays, | that when, A ſnake, lurking in. a houſe, 
has bit any one, one of their eee is ſent for, who 


will with an inſtrument, ſomething reſembling a flageo- 
let, play certain tunes, the ſound of which operates ſo 
powerfully on the ſnake, that he leaves. his hole, and 


with viſible reluctance preſents itſelf to thoſe that ſtand 


ready to kill him. I ain fully aware, ſays chat gen- 
te tleman, of the ridicule this will meet with from many, 
« but prefer even the certainty of incurring it, to 


» © ſuppreſſion of 0 1 tried e to e all. con- 
6 vinced of 1 it.“ 


to be e TY two poke 1 one — the 
people, who keep ſerpents in à baſket for ſhew, was 
ſent for: the criminal was ſtripped naked, and ſtood trem- 
bling, while the maſter of the ſnakes, h aving irritated 
and provoked them, 'put one to the wretch's thigh, which | 
immediately wound itſelf about him, and. bit him in the | 
groin till the blood followed; the other was ſet on the 


| outſide of the other thigh, and bit him likewiſe; notwith- 


ſtanding this, the criminal kept upon his fect, a quarter 
of an hour, but complained of a fire raging in all his 


limbs, and his body. ſwelled to a great degree; the ſer- | 
pents were taken off before he fell, and about half an hour | 
after the wretch breathed his laſt. 


The Indian feas abound with vaſt ſhoals of 6th, among 


which we ſhall only mention a few of the moſt remark- 
able. The bald. pate is thus called from its head and 
neck being without ſcales, and is very good eating. 


The raven-fiſh is ſo named from its mouth having 


ſome reſemblance to the bill of a bird: it is only a ſpan 
long, red on the back and ad and yellow on the belly. 


Ni the venomous creatures pe) this country the ſeor- 
Rk pe Bee ogy ply ow pi [vc 

erent; kinds; are the moſt dangerous, for t reed in 
every 4 and thete is no poſſibility: of "ou ſecure b 


A 5Y8TEM OF. $206kavnt.. 


and of their fide-fins countenance tlie opinion: of 980 


well taſted, 
hinges | from-the purſuit. of the bonitos, 7 
. ben A 


ſhaped almoſt e ak lizard, but carry ” 4 1 e 
3 the. endigf the tail, is a ſting 
hornet's, Er always vilible. 
. 155 their 
las often done, 
create à vio- 
part; 
by. anointing the part with the 


follow a ſhip for a con 


which is remarkably Ale 


The ping ſhes} tick: are 8 3 * . 
in 
"gt 


to which they have ſome teſetnblange, 'The 


afſiſted-- by them, in the ſpring they make bring 
water, on being pu rſued by larger fiſnes of — ka 
fins continuing ſpread muſt naturally Tours ſome . 
but it is highly 2 What is call "mh, 
is no more than an exte enp, ike — of 
{quirrels on thore.; and that their necelfity. of teh 
into the water is not ſo much owing to their 
a ene e as twenty-five: or thi oy 
requiring a freſh. wetting as to the fotet 2 — 
being ſpent: fot it is evident, that they ate not 
but are urged on by a ahne 


7 951 hs 
| pulſes 2 they frequently fall into. ſhips 
ed, and are, often ſeen in great 


5 


— 
im. 
ps: "They ue 
. 


whoſe favourite. prey they areg not does this * in, 
enemies only in its own element, for ſeveral fea-bird 
watch hovering for its immerſſon, and dart don upon! : 
with ſuch rapidity, as to make it Abele before Us 0 
plunging. into the water,, : , oe | 
The bonito undoubtediy takes it name fob is 10 hen 
highly. agreeable. to the taite of the Portugueſe; ce fel 
Europeans that navigated. the Indian ocean, and geit 
this name, which, in their languzge, ſignifiesdelicioas; jr 
is 2 a firm and not unpleaſant” fich, ut rather dry, 
T a rich ſauce to entitle it to its hame. Gt 4 
The bacore is nearly of the ſame kind s he bout 
but g —— to a much larger ſtae, ſome be g taker from 
ſixt to ninety pounds weight, and up % Its name 
is alſo taken from the Portugues, ho thus denominat- 
ed this. fiſh on account of its whitenels...; Its lache 
dryer eating than the bonito. Bath: theſe; filr are oſten 
caught by an imitation f the flying fi, which being 
ſwung (an and fro, xepreſents. their flight, :[p:as'to bring 
them greedily to the hook; they ate likewiſsibequenty 
truck with the fiſh-gig. . It is remarkable Ahat bach ae 
85 at 9 7 17 55 4 with a Wee. <that makes 
them in an ieh out the unter, as to 
the | kal ine ſuch boats as — 8 of their eig - 
The dorado, or dolphin, is ;allowed to Bare obtained 
that name very . improperly, it having not the feat 
ſemblance to the deſcriptions and delineationi of it giyen 
| by authors, painters, and ſtatuaries. The: Portugueſe 
give it the name of dorado, from its golden hue, Which 
appears e the ground-work of à beautiful azire 
that is blended with it; but though nothing can be con- 
ceived to have a more lively gloſs than its colouts, this 
fiſh is no ſooner taken out of the water, than they begin 
to fade. It is caught; i in the fame manner a8 the danitos 
and albacores; but is greatly preferted to them in 
oint of taſte. They are commonly three or ſour fert 
er and finely ſhaped, only the head ſeems rather too 
large; though the chief bone of it, on diſſection, ap. 
| pears, admirably. modelled for a cut - water, and indeed 
- | they ſwim with inconceivable rapidity. 
"The ſhark, which is commonly met with, nearland, 1 
not unfrequently found. in the main ſea; but ihis un 
chiefly in calms, or very light breezes, when: he vi 
Glerable time, unleſs beaches * 
the hook by his natural voracity; for he is gener: 
large to be maſtered by a harpoon or fiſn - gig. 
any bait will ſerve, but it requires a ſtrong __ of the 
larger ſize, and running tackle: to bring him 
He no ſooner touches p. deck, than he . it ſhake 
with the violent flounces of his tail, "which are 5 
of breaking a man's leg; but be is ſoon f ſubdued. b! 
a cut of an ax upon it, which, inſtantly depriying um o 


This fiſh Is commonly from. nine. to 92 — 
It has no ſcales,” but the ſkin 1s:19% — 
like ſhagreen, of a deep brown, inclining ab "The 
colour, and whitening by degrees to the be 
ſhark would have been mak more terrible, 1 


endowed it with an ty anſwerable to its; dane | 
by a dreadful triple ron 


| 
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| cheſt firiamer," its mau, By being placed 'confides | hipſula ate alf extremely black: but in every pact of te K 
| ly within the proje woe # hear he ne beny, Country the natives" have black eyes and long lack hair. 4 
.ĩ.F... dq. and 
n its prey, which it does ſo heabi ih good” im- frequently rub over: their Mind a yellow powder ; many 4 
n will, wich a knife r diverſion, or for the | of them likewiſe mark their foreheads with long yel- *, 
| leaf ſhewing\ their ently attach it ie fes own clement, | Tow firokes of a Fingers breadth; I PH 
r He ry es | a an gnely gieth inn white veſt of flk, = = 
ei open, "or olige ie h theer off." How they 'engen- | calliee, or maflin, which folds over before, and is tied 4V 
Rennen : Put Rar. Grote ſays, ir is certain that | with fteingez eicher on the richt or left ſide; the fleeves  - IM 
be ſeinales ane net on viwipareus, young ones being fit cloſe to their arms, and, being very long, are in 5 il 
alive in cher bellies. when” taken, Hut that they | wrinkles about the wriſt : the upper part of the veſt fits BM 
forally afford chęcm u retreat in it till chey outgrow | the body ſo'as Mew — ſhape; but from the middle RT 
e „ br Pains; reaching acl doen to. = 
| hack el gere afford2-teal for; e whole mige | their feet. | Under this veſt" they wear another that iv 
opany; but theat they'are che rankes-in propertion to | ſomething Morter, "and, "Inſtead of Rockings, their I 
Fir fines and at beſt are f e e breeches cover their Jegs ; and they put their bare ſeet - 
| he 60s, which, though covered with a very hard fkin, | into their flippers, which are made peaked like a wo- 8 
| vhen.dried- in the ſun, and well Rewed, afford :a very | man's ſhoe, and turn up zt the tes.. 1 = 
elicate diſh F : ; TERS 49 ; g 25 a a e 85 a 3 Ir 9 9 1 0 In the north part of India the people. in affluent cir- | vs 4 | 
There is a ſpecies of this animal called the bottle--| cumſtances have ſhirts open before that hang over their it 
poſed ſharks, which are of a dark bluiſh! colour, but are | breeches, and in cold weather make uſe of a cloak. fs as 
aot thought good to ond, {© 7 Ed ; < JL Met The + 8. | - 5 : i Some of the common peo e among the Gentoos go per- 5 | 1 
| | be ſhark-is attended by the pilot-fiſhy which is one fectly naked, except a firing tied round their waiſt, to 1 
| ef the moſt» beautiful that ſwis; it is ſeigoem above a | which rhey faſten à cloth of a hand's breadth, which 1 
foot or foot and à half long, and is ſtreaked tranſverſely. er up between their legs and faſten it to a ſtring 1 
' vith blue and à yellowiſh brown, that have a pleaſing | before: this juſt covers, but ſcarcely conceals, what they = 
- efe& in the water; but, when taken out, loſe much of | pretend to hide; and theſe are the people who carry the _ 
beir ſhining luſtre,” They are frequently ſeen in ſhall palanquins, and attend the Engliſh ladies when they go 14 
foals ſwimming near the fare, or at the head of him. abroad, . 1 
They crowd about the bait that is thrown to the ſhark, | Thoſe women that are ſeen by the Europeans have a | = 
without nibbling at it themſelves, and by their motions | piece of white callicoe tied about their waiſt that reaches K 
| fem ta guide the ſhark towards it, from whence they | down to their knees, find the remainder of it is thrown 


derive the name of pilot fin. They ſeldom take a ſmall | over their bodies like a ſhoulder-belt, covering their 
hock vchen in company with a ſhark 3 but when they | breaſts and part of their back. The hair of their heads 
have loſt him, or follow a ſhip either fingly or in ſhoals, is made up in a roll, adorned with ſuch jewels and toys 
they will ſometimes bite and be caught. They are. | as they can procure: they have alſo jewels in their ears 
dermed, for their ſtze, the moſt delicious eating that | and noſe; and ' ſometimes ſtretch the hole that is bored 
the ocean affords., 7 44 lll in their ears. to ſuch an extent, that it will admit a 
+ The ſurbing is a very troubleſome companion to] ſhilling to paſs through it. Their wriſts and ancles are 
|" the ſhark : it ſeldom exceeds a foot long, and is frequent - adorned with bracelets, and they have rings upon their 
| much ſhorter; but, by means of an oval - aped mem | fingers and toes, either of gold, ſilver, or braſs. The 
brane, of a texture admirably adapted for that purpoſe, | men alſo frequently wear bracelets about their ' wriſts. 
ficks ſo cloſe to the ſhark's ſkin, commonly on its back | As to ſhoes or flippers, the women in the ſouthern parts 
gr ſides, as not to part with it, even when they are taken | wear none 
out of the water; and no ſtrength of hands can ſeparate | The dreſs of the Moors is extremely becoming; they 
| them if pulled againſt the grain of the ſucker ; but flid- | having, like the greateſt. part of the other Abaticks, that 
. them on forward with the grain, they eaſily come „ Indian manner of wearing turbans of fine 
This force of adheſion continues while life laſts, | muffin, che circumvolutions of which, ſays Mr. Groſe, 
1 may be proved by applying raven to a table, or any | form a covering. to the head, at once light and cool, 
other hard ſubſtance. This fiſh doubtleſs annoys the | from the air ive” 0 penetrating its folds.; at the fame time 
ſhark in the manner of vermin, drawing its ſuſtenance | that they defend it from the rays of the ſun, the heat 
from the ſlime that oozes from its body, While the ſhark | of which acting in a ſtraight line, as cold likewiſe does, 
an neither ſhake it off, -nor come at it to deſtroy it : the. | js rebated by the obliquity of the wreathing ; which, 
gills open upwards, and it is of a dull, muddy, flate | admitting of an infinite variety in the making up, ferves 
colour ; but is "unfit to eat, it having neither ſubſtance | alfo to diftinguiſh the tribes, profeſſions,” and rank in 
Nor taſte, . 3 e life of the wearer˖s , OR Cre LE 
As the ſea is infeſted by ſharks, ſo is che river Ganges | The dreſs of theſe Indian Moors, nearly agrees with 
| bycrocodiles, which are fed by the multitude of dead | the deſcription given of it by Quintus Curtius, who ſays, | 
_ bodies which are caſt into that river. i that ſuch as are eminent for their birth and riches, clothe 
Ide ſheil-fiſh on the coaſt of India are very good, | their bodies with a garment that falls down to their feet ; 
particularly oyſters, which at Fort St. George are of the | they bind their hands with linen; they hang their ears 
lame ſize as thoſe of England, and not inferior to the with jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with gold. 
in goodneſs. . There are ſome ſhell-fiſh in theſe ſeas Thus it appears how tenacious the Indians are of their 
a prodigious bull. „ i I | old cuſtoms, and how cloſely their Tartar conquerors 
5 1 „ Is haye conformed to them. | | 


# 


I Another point of their finery is their ſaſhes on the out- 
ECT. V. A. fide of their long veſt, which are generally richly em- 
; : 1 a gonbgts „„ = Ove I ͤbroidered, with the two ends hanging before, bordered 
of thePerſons and 1 the Gentoos and Mahometans of with gold or filver tiſſue interwoven. - In theſe Hoy 
| India: of their Manners and Cuſtoms. | ſtick on the left ſide the handles of their daggers, which 
| Tee EY Re . Is are either curioufly wroaght or ſet with precious ſtones; 
12 Indians are well ſhaped, of a good ſtature, | the blade is ſhort, broad, and pointed. Their ſcyme- 
and agreeable features; and haye. hardly any] tars are alſo hung careleſsly before them, with the ſame 
—_ or deformed people among them. An glitt curious workmanſhip in the hilts. They wear embroi- 
wine obſerves of their women, that their ſprightly mo- dered, flippers, which they take off within doors, or 
pe agreeable perſons, amorous' glances, and irreſiſti- | leave at the foot of the ſophas when on a viſit, Even 
© mien, are the admiration of all foreigners, and fre- | the Europeans, on obtaining an audience at the Dur- — 
quently captivate the wiſeſt. Thoſe hs inhabit the |. bar of. Surat, before they are admitted to fit in the divan 
5 ern part of this empire are of a deep tawny or olive | in the preſence of the governor, muſt fubmit to pull off 


| ard and thoſe in the ſputh perfectly black; and the their ſhoes, which is the leſs unreaſonable, as the floor is 
* bitants of the mountains in the middle of the pe- 4 generally wow with the richeſt carpets. | 


16 


The 
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7 
- 


_ © are fulF of water, and plugg 


' _  rbiled like a a. N 8 80 


5 nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſouthern Aftatics, they | 
being greatly 
tial ſpirit of the northern. Tartats, as well from 


the Indian voluptuopſneſs and 
5 1e ch 


or Arabic, is followed by their introduction into all com- hooks oh to modeſy 
panies, and into public b uſineſs in their tendereſt youth: in 1 0 motions: 4"; their laue, and che e atti 
thus their fathers carry them without c 20 preparation | 23 . 3 throw themſelves, though with- 
into the great ſchool of the world. 4 55 es nudity ; for they are-yichly dreſſed, and | 
The 830 merchants alſo uſe the . — Ba Wit jewels. In ſhort, theyiomut-no allurement, 
with their children, initiating, them with the firſt, .dawn I and meet mitt ſuch ſucceſs, Sr Aa; a ay: mow 


body 


compliment is, God give you health; to which the other 


tem 725 


Fg 


* 


__ thfough the water, Which it cauſes to. gurgle, ſo a8 


|  bacc6leaf rolled d 
they term 2 banc Kn is chi 


py toos. ; * 


kle in their boſoms, till it brea 


5 than kearhing to read the Koran, and to write Il 


acute and expert, that it would be diffic 
them in a bargain; and, indeed, their docility, ſedate- - 
neſs, and the awful reſpect they, pa | 
_ furprizing, conſidering their extreme. fondneſs. for their 


have the ers of the poor. The falutation of a rince | | 
178 mn « | Theſe confine the breaſts, and prevent their . 


bim to ſit by him on the carpet, and 
offered him to chew, which, as in the neighbouring 


fiſt: They p 


and rec Bax at car 
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Th Moor 4. of . ſinoaking,.. and che great | before the company, -andt readilyia es 
Te them ms os Perſian luxury in Fel culli- men that deſire it. They 38 eee in e 
3 which reſemble glaſs. * With Ne by. hg org they. ill; pi de e and gl. 

* tom. 7 ; Wo as 3 7 > 
pain in their proper colours at the 5 —.— e £ 


ed up with a machine, that 
Folds the ne INES "es. alſo; a leathern pipe wir- 
ed round, two or Ay yards * Jength, pliant, and 
] is pipe they ſuck in the 
finoke,. which 3 is Raw, wu Fs ad cool, by firſt be 
Form no unpleafing noiſe, The poor make uſe richer of | 
| * cocoa nut a prepare in the Game manner ſoł ſmoak - 
ins through the Water, ich... vulgarly called, From | 
noiſe it makes, a. fe- bub ble; or or or merely .the t- 
t a 8 leng hic! 
by: F 5 ** 


5 


- bp fr PT 1 


"the Minis 5 the. r nad 'Moguls,. they. are 


As to 


degenerated from the hardineſs and mar- 
the te- 
from their fliding into 
U 1 They, 2 
from their childbood;. gutored. and trained 
reat gravity and cireumſpection .. In public, and 2 
eially to curb their paſſions, to prevent their e 
Lo into outward emotions of anger and reſentment, | 
which they conſider as. the big heſt indecency. - It per- 
haps procteds from this early habit of reſtraint and diſ- 
ſimulation, that. their reſentments, which might other- | | 
wiſe evaporate in menaces ot opprobrious terms, wran- 
_ ul. into more ſangui · 
nary effects, and 2 vindictiveneſs much more fatal: 
thence ariſe the frequent Nats, perfidious. .circumven- 
ts and decp-laid ſchemes. of the gem to deſtroy: each 1 
other. 


Their fehool education,” ER nu 3s. 


laxing foftneſs. of the, climate, as 


— 


-nerally.n no more 


of reaſon into all the myſteries of trade ; fo that it. is not ert 


: 


uncommon to ſee boys of ten or twelve years of age ſo 
ult to over-reach- 


pay. their parents, are 


children, which wy, temper 6 ade AS. not to 
fpoil them; 

The common India an falute i is lifting the ri ht hand to | 
the head, and if it be x perſon of diſtinction, bowing the 
Aa little, but they never ſalute with the Jef hand 
When the Mahometans meet, their moſt uſual 


alone. 
replies, God give thee the ſame health, or Mayeſt thou 


is bowing the body low, putting the hand to the ground, 
then to 90 breaſt, and afterwards- lifting it up to the 
head, and this is repeated three times. 

A perſon viſited does not meet his gueſt, but intreats 1 
el and areka are 


engen they have almoſt conſtantly in. their. mouths, 
They are ve ry reſerved, and ſeldom. talk aloud or very 
ay at a of that nearly reſembles cheſs, 
but ſeldom high, as in China, 
and in the neighbouring iſland of Ceylon: nor are they 
much n when they Mp but N an even 


> E c T. 12 

Of the Pleaſures and Luxuries of the Indians, 1 of 
their dancing Girls; their Equipages ; and other Articles of 
Landy. The Metbod of Champag uſed in India. 


T feſtivals, and on other occaſions, it is " uſual to 


„ $1 STEM. QF:GROGRAPHY. 


ich | prieſts. 


, adorned. with careanets, their arms with bracelets, and 
] their ancles with chains of gold and ſilver, 
enriched with precious ſtones. 


plianey, play freely with ove 


; 0 | wh increaling their luſtre by. the ambient 
neſs. 


] nich jeſſamine, but have a ſtronger and more 


1 


munity: ;Thele are ook for-to'a articular ys 5 
cient -humber-. for: the 1 e public, t -to"whi 1 
are ſo devoted, that theq ſeem t have made vowzg mY 
chaſtity,; according to their inſtitutes, they are — 
fo xe n "up will — — to their pri 
is govern their. degree Auty and — 
ce 5 Faro ſets of them rate dee to the 
 ſervixe of the Gentoo teniples, and the uſe of che brami 
that belong. to them. - They Ji , 
8 rw the direction of ſome ſuperdnnuatd. fomal 
profeſſjon, under Whom th m_ receive A, 
taping, and learn zil the -arts of pleaſing, in es | 
they are but too ſucceſsful ; for nothing is More com- 
mon than for the princes and chief men of thoſe coun- 
tries to take ,a particular liking to one of theſe women, 
and to laviſſr immenſe ſums upon them, uh; 
harams are 3 ſar ſuperior * . 
e W * 
. 
and a wa 5 


1 ef woe + wh Og - 


E 


become "reconciled, to the noiſe, and may. obſerve ſome 


5 


erde airs, With which the dancers Hep time, The 
Fs ht ;exprels the ſubſect of a pa 
3 As à lover courting; his miſtreſs; a procu- 
reſs endeayguring: to ſedute a woman from one gallant - 
in ome . 3-07 2 gitl timorous and afraid of 


Ms, 7 e that hs tied: of theſe Shines 
1 m ſplendid and: alluring thät can be imagined, 
They are generally * ee jewels from head to toe; 
for on their toes they wear rings. Their necks re 


pe 
They wear alſo 21 


jewels, which at firſt have an odd appearance; but to 
which the eye 3s : ſooh feconciled. They, as well u. 
other women in that country, have: a; peculiar 8 of 
covering their breaſts, which make no inconliderable 
part of their finery. They incloſe them in a pair, of 
caſes exactly fitted to them, and made of a very light 
wood "linked together, and buckled on at the back. 


and yet from their ſmoothneſs and | 
motion of the body: they 
| gems, according to 


a diſagreeable ſize, - 


are beſides gilt, and ſet wii 
ability of he wearer, and thus compoſe che richeſt part | 
of their dreſs from the diſplay favoured by their 2 
lar form; at the ſame time they” Are ealily; laid 
and reſumed at pleaſure. 11 
Many of them uſe the ancient embelliſhment pra : 
through the greateſt part of the. Eaſt; of forming ab 2 | 
circle round the white of che eyes, by drawing a 7 
between them and the eyelids, that both may receive tle 
tint of the powder of antimony, that ſticks to the doe. 
kin. They pretend that this refreſhes and cools the ehen 


"The dancing. girls. occaſionally aflume another ons 
ment, compoſed 2 a necklace of many looſe ace . 
ed of flowers ſtrung together, that reſemble. dou 


fragrance, 2 are far preferable WP e 


_ for the dancing. . who 0 and dance 
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| Riding on eleph 
3 propriated to the 
blood, the great Os 


5,5 ẽd ahrgs yre 
refſions of pomp and grandeur, than one of thoſe 
pliers. bel. richly: , and. bearing. an. its 
| hack a kind of jcanopied throne,./ in Which. the, perſon 
who {its in ſuch, majeſtic tate is fully conſpicuous from 
| trer, growing into diſuſe for war, fince che more 
yailing uſe of fire-arms, and its be 


break and train them to the field fo perfectly, as to be 
join they will — hs miſchief to 275 to whom 
they belong, than to. the . 
aſperated with wounds, fo, which. 
makes them a mark . | 
- The beſt horſes. uſed. in India are brought from Ara+ 

hi, but cbiefly from Perſia 3, theſe, make. a conſiderable 
article of trade both, 0 Tea and land, and, indeed,” no 
part of the world produces finer horſes than either of 
hole countries. The Moors likewiſe ſpare neither care 
nor expence in their keeping, and in breaking them for 


| War. ES N 4 WOE 5 T "73 vs wht 70 r 2 WEEE 7 5 2 | 
Of al the methods of travelling that of the palanquins, 


br, as they are uſually prgnounced, palanqueens, ap- 
pers moſt adapted to. humour their conſtitutional, in- 
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ay 1 have conquered - from the Gentoos, they are forbid from 
of their marriage; ſor 


ing diſcevered * 
notwithſtanding their amazing docility, it is impoſſible 


. eſpecially When ex- 
ther proigiow bulk 


| — 9 Is 5 : TY 4% : 74 5 * 7 6 ; d 
2 7 | . Wo 13 5 TY SP | 2 . 3 , 1 : 5 
4 ſweing them The Moors have indeed affixed ſuch an 


idez, of ſtate to halanquins, that, in moſt countries they 


ufing them, except on the daß 
yhich inſtitution they preſerve ſo high a veneration, that 
it is proverbial wich them that a man on that day is as 


8 * 4 
3 3 GMT 


opens maln 3 47 V 
They have a machine; called andolas; which are of the 
ſame nature as: the palanquins; but the croſs ſticks being 
faſtened to a ſtraight inſtead of an arched bamboo, will 
only admit of their lying at length, Theſe are much 
cheaper, and leſs eſteemed than the palanquins. ade ta 


Ibdey have another carriage-called a dooly, which: re- 


bn we for drawing, will go as faſt as horſes on a 
full trot, and the ſmalleſt. are generally; the. moſt fleet. 
| Theſe are chiefly uſed 
banyans and merchants of Surat. Theſe oxen. are kept 


together are far from having e e e 8 
the oxen of that cpuntry,' eſpecially of Guzurat and 
Cambay, being generally white, and ſome of them at 


- leaſt as large às our Lincolnſhire cattle. As a contraſt 


to the whiteneſs of their ſkins, _ paint their horns with 
' 4 ſhining black, and hang bells a 


made to hold two people ſitting. eroſs - legged in the 


olence, as a more lazy method of conveyance cannot oriental manner, with a pillow at their backs to ſupport 


well be conceived. It conſiſts of - a. bed and bedſtead, 
' vith ſhort feet, covered with an ample. canopy, which 
v commonly either of velvet or cloth, faſtened be means 
of croſs ſticks, and ſilk br cotton cords, to an arch 
of bamboo; from the ends of which arch proceed the 
poles, which are all of one piece. The perſon, carried 


them, or to recline upon; and conſequently they have 
no raiſed ſeats. Here their jealouſy has invented another 
method of concealing their women, by means of folding 
blinds or checks let fall round the open ſides. Theſe 
are generally coarſely painted, and made of the fibres of 


the cocoa-nut or brab- tree leaves, ſo diſpoſed and looſely 


may conveniently” fit upright under the arch, and be | ſewed together, as to let in, the air, and not hinder the 


bolſtered: up in that poſture. by one or two large pillows; 
and wee he 1 0 lie at his whole leng 
This arch 


by the way. r 


is young, by keeping it bent ſo as to grow in the deſired - 


form, according to the perfection and ſize of which it 
bears a greater or leſs price. Some of theſe palanquins 
are rendered very "expenſive from the decorations. em- 
ployed on them, as the rich ſtuff with which this porta- 
dle couch and its canopy are covered ; from the expence 
of its gold or ſilyer taſſels, and the feet being carved 
and plated over, repreſenting couchant lions, - griffins, 


© 


or other figures, The ends of the poles on which the 
palanquin js carried by ſix, but m commonly by four 


bearers, are likewiſe adorned with the ſame metals, in 


the form of tygers heads; but this is a badge of autho-. 
ny granted only to a few perſons of the higheſt diſtinc- 
ton, In this point they are imitated by the Engliſh ; 
for though there are few. men of eminence in our 
ſettlements that do not keep palanquins, the. tygers 
heads are reſerved for the governor and ſecond of the 
council, OE Te Oe ̃½; EY 

dome of our gentlemen at Calcutta, diſliking perhaps 
the indolent attitude in which they are placed in theſe 
| Urniages,. invented a new one, in which the bedſtead is 


converted into a platform that ſupports an armed chair 


ixed to it, in which they fit 'more decently, and full as 


conveniently under the canopied arch; and others have 


wntrived a perfect ſedan- chair, only preſerving the bam- 
0 form at the top and at the en ſo as to be carried 
on the ſhoulders of the bearers. In Bombay and Surat 
x 7 cover them during the rains with a kind of thatch, 
: ral put off or on, made of the leaves of the brab-tree, 

{ of wild palm, and lined with calicoe, thus 
5. ,. ſhelter impenetrable to the moſt violent rain, 
wy 18 windows that ſhut. or open at pleaſure. In 
8 80 and other places they are defended, but not ſo 

eually, with an oil-cloth thrown over them. 1 5 
eq vs jealouſy of the Moors makes them cover the pa- 
, in which their women are carried, by a various 
c bs, ſilk netting thrown looſe over the whole ma- 

e light from within, only hin 


5 
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ſight of thoſe within. Each hackree has its driver, who 


. 


le le and fleep | fits on the! ſhaft: equipped with a goad, and takes care 
is prepared, while the bamboo of the oxen ; but in Bengal 
Gentoo merchants ride on horſeback, or in a chaiſeg' 
and, being under no fear of. fleecing under the Engliſh 

government, they ſhew themſelves fond of à parade 
which they dare not ſhew in a place under the govern- 
ment of the natives, and therefore have them richly or- 


the moſt eminent of the 


namented, and even the reins adorned with ſilver or 
„„ oo oe 2067] | 


The Moguls themſelyes and r Mooriſh 
plen Or, ang . 


' courtiers generally affect great tate an 
none ſtudy” more the luxuries of life, t in a man- 
ner ſome what different from the Europeans. They take 
care to have their harams or ſeraglios furniſhed with the 
moſt beautiful women that can be procured. Thoſe of 
Caſhmire are the moſt admired by the Moguls, they 
being much fairer than in any other province, and have 
a delicacy in their ſhape that greatly pleaſes the Moors. 
Their taſte, of beauty 1s pretty 


other beauties, has a plumpneſs that covers the ſmalleſt 
bones. | H „ 


They are extremely jealous of the women they ſhut 
up in theirtharams, and follow the uſual Aſiatic method 
of committing them to the guard of eunuchs, who are 
generally ms, þ ſuch by a total abſciſſion; and the 
| blackeſt Abyflinians- are preferred both on account of 
their colour and of their fidelity and diſcretion, in which 
they excel the ſlaves of other nations. Nothing can 
well be imagined more. cruel, or more oppoſite to the 
benevolent intentions of nature, than thus ſacrificing a 
number of poor creatures to the jealouſy and caprice of 
one man, Who, perhaps, amidſt three or four hundred, 
nay as far as a thouſand and upwards, confines his em- 


braces to a very few of them; while the others, in the- 


flower of their age, and with all the violence of unſatis- 
fied deſires, inſpired and nurſed by the heat of the cli- 
mate, languiſh and pine away in miſery and gloomy 
diſcontent. 


which, without SAS ple” or 8 
lers thoſe without from 


ſex is, as a learned and ingenious traveller remarks, at- 
3 / 5 | tended 


materials, and | is ſeldom uſed but to carry the poorer 3 
k. 85 1 . f ; + 4) 5 12 42 0 1 . 15 by 457 15 | Ak 2 ; | Ty 2 , 
+ The:hackrees:are draw by oxen, ſome of which, be- 


by the Gentoos, eſpecially by the 
as ſleek and as clean as poſſible, and a pair of them yoked 


| out their necks. The 
| hackrees are open on three ſides, covered on the top, and 


| | gular, for they ſcarcely 
{ ſcruple any price for a female ſlave, which, added to her 


This cuſtom of engroſſing ſuch numbers of the fair- - 
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Tos kad with the ol fatal dine nc | the | 
injuſtice of rendering” ſo many amiable (perſons miſer- . 
1 able, and, the injury 
N 


} for N cuſtom; neceſſarily thins 
that would otherwiſe ap 


a, moſt criminal turn to their: 
themſelyes to their own; while, on the other hand, the 


and in action, 
Fountains, ma 


_ - indulge 
of: pleaſure with their women, and in the cool of the 


| have: in common with 
and eſpecially the Mahometans, they have 'public hum 


antie nt 


After a perſon has 


x 


W 


done to the population of the 
it leads both the great tand: the maaner ſort 
re cauſes to the crime ag natu 


poorer ſort, from the ſcarcity of that ſexs are led to give 


abundance of women at the command of the rich, create 
a ſatiety that produces the ſame effect: ſo that every 
conſideration; both human and divine, ſerves to eſtab- | 
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In ſhort, the Moguls bave 2 not only the lin? 


from natural or artificial ee 
the climate ſupplies them with plenty 
of evergreens.. They have commonly in the midſt of 
eir gardens neat. airy pavilions, contrived with a par- 
ticular: regard to coolneſs; there the owners frequeritly' | 
themſelves. during the heat of the day in parties 


evening by the ſides of pieces af water, which ate gene- 
rally in the form of an oblong pre, neatly ornamented 
with ſteps, and with places 

pen of rex lide, ſpread with Perſian or Turkey 


carp 

— e generally reſemble: thaſs-of: the Chineſe, 
in: the wilderneſs ſtile, with this particularity, that in- 
ſtead of having the door in the middle, as in the Euro- 
pean manner, it is uſually. placed at the corner of the 
wall, by. which means the pavilion is not fronted by the 


avenue that leads to it; and, inſtead of preſenting to 
the view a length of gravel, or an uniform green walk, 
the eye is delighted with beds of flowers, as variegated 


as pofſible, and, in all the confuſion and aàgreeable 


wildriehs of nature, offering different ſcenes to the view' | 


on every ſide of the pavilion, to the corners of which 
the wells obliquely lead. They have no taſte for ſta- 
tues, knots, and and 
ſymmetry. 
Amongſt the: a of loxury, which the Indians | 
other parts of the Eaſt, 


mums for bathing,” cupping, - ſweating,  and- rubbing, 
which need no particular deſcription; but the practice of | 
champing, which ſeems to have been practiſed by the 

Ke is worthy of being fully' ex lained. 

gone through the ceremony of fweat- 
ing, bathing, and rubbing, which, however, are not 
always , previouſly uſed, the perſon lies down on a couch, 


bed, dr ſopha, where the operator handles his limbs as 


if he was kneading dough, or pats them gently with the 
edge of his hands, and chafes or rubs them, concluding 


with cracking all the. joints of the wriſts und fingers; 


and, if the perſon alas, thoſe of the neck, 
which they are extremely dexterous. This the 
not only 7 

lation of the fluids, which, from the heat of the climate, 
are apt to Joiter through the veins.” This excites in fome' 


1* all 
imagine 


a kind of pleafing languor or delirium, under which they 


are ready to faint away, and ſometimes actually do fo; 


' and it is fo common, that it would be difficult to find a; 


barber, who is a native, unacquainted with' the method 
of practiſing it; this voing one of the eſſentials of their 
profeſſion. 

In ſhort, “ in moſt of the partieulars in which the 
% luxuries. of life conſiſt, theſe orientaliſts are, as Mr. 
% Groſe obſerves, little, if at all, inferior to the Euro- 
< peans. If they. have not their taſte for ſtatues, paint- | 
<« ings, cabinets of medals, and ſuch articles of refined: | 
e curiolity, they are at leaſt not deficient in thoſe of 
a ſenſuality, to which the warmth of the climate fo 
* ſtrongly and ſo unhappily inclines them; being by this 
«© enervity and relaxation, generally ſpeaking, rendered 
6 . of thoſe manly virtues, and that hardi- 


5 


appear on the e wives, che 
and to betake 


recumbence on the | 


compartments, formed with perfect 


pples the joints, but procures a briſter cireu- 


r ” F 
: ; : / 
: . A 


A SYSTEM OF On RU 


| liſh the preference of the European law in permitting 
but one wife, 10 pee and cone of 'the 
_ _ ovientaliſts, | 


guage but the manners of the Perſians; their 22 
zre all in the Perſian ſtile, and, like them, they are fond 
of fine gardens ; ; and eſpecially of water, dormant 


<<: general,” 
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HE roads are gener: 755 and, mY . 
of air ſesſon is fo hot about ndon, WY nt 
* on feat” of the poor travellers, if the 


. 53% 5 7 7. 
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Were not az 
hard" as a ſhoe-ſole;/ bf rnd, is no. ſach t hin 
| ing uy r theſe Tandy "roads with ' ſhoes, | N pon pac 


bis ee e e rn wane 


the poons, 
| ſoldiers, who attend _ alter Raf ft 


the other. The ei ches ouſes 
modatiom of travellers Þ in this co mean ex 
traordinary ad of Charity,” "There js geherally a refer 
voir of water fear the , ind won 585 — 9 75 
ne ur ent E are th 

ed eee, e al 


ided | 
© Fe a 1 of ſubſtance ev he « dirs 


e we e it 
is 1 to hire Fs — 5 Fee and pikemen, to de- 
fend them from wild beaſts and robbers; and theſe twenty 
men will not coſt above five 3 a day, they being 
hired for three-pence. each. Before a perſon intends to 
| bait, he ſends ſome of his cooleys to 128 villages to buy 

| proviſions, and an earthen pot, which does not. colt, wg 
than a half. penny, to dreſs them in, and Le pick. up 

ſticks, for firing As they g o along. 15 


evening; for during the heat of _noon people. erdly 
fleep. "Sh, many Ns, of India, 'where people 43 
r of being attacked by the mountaineers, they travel 
in 2 cog or large companies of two or. es hund 
On theſe occaſions, camels, ene 3p 88, are 
a for carrying of goods; for the Perſian 12 . too 
mie to be uſed merely as beaſts of bu rt en, ad thei 
own ſmall breed are not ve fit for it. 

Travelling in the * ſeaſon is ee trouble- 
fome, the flat count ng ovefſlowed, and innumer- 
able torrents falling 7 ha. the Kate we this is not 
fufficient to bidder” .the common , people, from. taking 
journies at this time of the year; for the people are ex- 
tremely expert at ſwimming, f Mr. Salmon ſays be hap- 
| pened to be in the country durin the rains, and having 
| two or three broad rivers to paſs, which ran 9 
great rapidity, he truſted himſelf to two blacks, wb 
took him between them, and ſwam acroſs a river 2 
one hand with all imaginable eaſe; and in the fame 
manner the whole company, ampüntint. to tele 9 
thirteen perſons, were taken over, .. the 

There are no ſuch things as poſts eftabliſked in 
country, but all letters and paquets over-land are Tent by 
meſſengers on purpoſe, who are ve reaſonable in 
demands; and travel on foot with great t expedition..." J 

Having mentioned the roads, we ſhall now % 
of their manner of building, which is of two Wn 


| thoſe erected by the original Indians, and 125 . 


for de want” e n 
„ A Eng in =O 5 1 55 
incentives, If that could he neceffu 


2 0 the Tove of 


under 
| 1 8 Tir to 72 | 
an 4s Velren . Tha d | 


conſiſt of two rooms, in one of es "the. 1 4 | 
| ſpread their carpets and lleep, While th 
et ready their proyifions in 
for. the-accom- | 


be ufug] Tine for travelling is in "the morn ning and 


- outhde that appears very elegant, and are moſt of them 


Ind of every breeze. They have no windows to the 


roof ſupported; by 


' ſpread fine carpets or pieces of Europ 


a cover before the gate of I attended 


| Ibundance of j 
ud with a ſmall retinue, the ſcarlet cloth and carpets 


|. Thoſe of the greateſt note have the gateway 
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twenty. to one throughout the whole empire, their 
fill the moſt conſider able towns ; but nothing can 
meaner than the generality of theſe ſtructures, 


one floor. However, in the principal ſtreets, 


and carpets, entertain their friends, or tranſact their 
buſineſs. whilſt they enjoy the benefit of the open: air, 


treets, which render them {till more diſagreeable; even 
the palaces of the princes or rajas have nothing on the 


ilt in one form. Before the gate is a large piazza or 
"m pillars open to the front. Upon ad- 
vaneing towards the gate, the earth is raiſed to the right 
and left, about a yard high; and upon theſe banks are 


vith cuſhions of the ſame ſort, to loll upon. Here the 
raja fits to hear the complaints of his ſubjects, to enter- 


tin foreigners, or tranſact affairs of ſtate. A late author 


ſays, that he ſaw one of theſe princes fitting 24 7 _ 

od 
guards with glittering arms, and a hundred flambeaux: 
he was drefſed in a muſlin veſt, a white turban, and 
ewels ſparkling about him; but the next 
day when our author ſaw him ftripped of his ornaments, 


removed, and the buildi 
imagined to be a ſplendid-palace, to have only clay walls, 
12 much of the opinion he had entertained of his 
greatneſs, F 5 b * = : 55 | 
There are, however, ſome good houſes in their ſtile 
of building, which is partly Gentoo, and partly Moreſk. 
| ſo contrived 
33 to render it defenſible againſt a ſudden attack of a few 
armed men; a circumſtance of confiderable importance 
in cities where oppoſing the firſt attack of any perſons 
ſent by the government to oppreſs or deſtroy the owner, 
is often attended with future ſecurity, by giving time to 
raiſe a party capable of oppoſing ſuch proceedings. For 
the greater ſecurity of the women, of whom the Moors 
eſpecially are remarkably jealous, the private apartments 
aways lie backwards. They are extremely fond of hav- 
ing one room, in the middle of which a 1 is kept 
playing; for by the noiſe of the falling water they are 
lulled to fleep, and at the ſame time they are refreſhed by 
the coolneſs it diffuſes through the apartment; but it is 
attended with a dampneſs that might be prejudicial to 
the conſtitution of an European. They have the com- 
” —— of the eaſtern ſophas, ſo commodious 
or ütting croſs-legged, and they are fond of Europea 

king-glaſſes, — * which they chiefly adorn their 
rooms, They have another ornament which has a pleaſ- 
ng effect; the beams of the cieling are ſometimes curi- 
ouſly inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, in flouriſhes 
nd ſcroll work, They have generally a kind of ſaloon, 
wa they term a divan, entirely open on one fide to the 

KK ; 


SECT. vn. 


Of their Food, and their principal Diſhes. An Account 0 
- = ps ways agg Of their Fondneſs for drink- 
L 'rituous Liquors, though prohibited, A Story of the 

Eee 5 of Drunkenneſs. EE | TT | 


HE times for eating are chiefly in the morning and 

P A ening; for as the middle of the day is generally 

Ful ot, they endeavour to paſs it 2 with ſleep; the 
d 


uro / * 
: — however, eat at noon, and lie down to fleep 


ulwally In the evening. 


by 2 the diet of the Mahometans, it is far from be- 
&y picable, Inſtead of bread they uſe rice ſtewed 
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Moguls or Mahometans. As the Gentoo inhabitants are | natural to the climate. They correct its inſipidity by 
| atleaſt 
bouſes 


| wry are low thatched cottages, with clay walls, and 


8 nf 
2 the bazars, or market- places, there is ſome uni- 
formity obſerved: in the front of the houſes are ſheds, 
ſupported by ſmall pillars, under which are thrown up | 
banks of earth. Under the ſhade of theſe ſheds people 

either expoſe their goods to ſale, or fitting upon mats 


ſcarlet cloth, 


4 


ng, which the night before he 


| 


| 


the ſauces with which they accompany it, which are 
made of fowl, fleſh, or fiſh, generally cut or ſtewed, fo 
as not to want the knife when ſerved up, The great 
point with them is to have it ſavoury and Lich ſeaſoned : 
Meat ſeldom comes to their table in joints, yet they are 


with raiſins and piſtachio- nuts, which they then eat with 
it inſtead of bread. lp | 5 
They have a great variety of diſhes, for which they 
are, - currees, kitcharees, and pilow. „„ 
The currees are extremely various, the being a ſort 
of fricaſees made of any animals or vegetables eaten with 
rice: theſe laſt are chiefly uſed by the Bramins, who 
never eat what has had life; but the principal ingredients 
are the pulp of the cocoa- nut, for thickening it, turmeric 


for turning it yellow, and ſpices. NS ep 
Kitcharee is oy rice ſtewed with a kind of pulſe 
they eſteem very wholeſome and 


called dholl, whic | 
nouriſhing, and is generally eaten with ſalt-fiſh, butter, 
and pickles of yarious ſorts. 3 5 
*  Pilow is a boiled fowl covered with rice boiled dry, 
to which are added ſpices and turmeric: they ſometimes 
render it extremely expenſive by the addition of amber- 
ris. SG | | | 
" Moſt of the Europeans ſoon become reconciled to the 
country diet, and many at length prefer it to their-own, 
even in point of taſte, independently of its being more 


colder countries. 333 Ken 5 
Mr. Salmon ſays, that when he was in the country, 
he was invited to dinner by a wealthy black, and was 
brought into a hall or outer room, which had a bank 


of earth, about a yard wide and near as high, all round 
it. When the company were ſat down croſs-legged upon 


this bank, a ſervant placed a leaf as big as the largeſt 
cabbage- leaf before every one of the company, inſtead of 
a plate: ſoon after he brought in a large brazen bowl full 
of boiled rice, and laid about a quarter or three pints of 
it upon each man's leaf: another brought in a deep diſh 
of ſtrong broth or ſoup, with the veniſon of which it was 
wade cut into little ſquare. pieces like dice. To eve 

perſon he diſtributed a quantity of the ſoup to mix wit 

his rice, and ſome of the meat, which was very ſavoury, 
was laid upon the ſide. of each leaf. Every man had a 
bottle of water ſet by him, and drank- when he pleaſed, 


other liquor brought. They fit or lie reclined on carpets 
on the floor, when they eat, and have cloths ſpread to ſet 
their diſhes on. *: | 


neither knife, fork, ſpoon, or any other inſtrument in 
eating; but taking a handful of rice, ſqueeze it into 
a lump as big as an egg, and put it in their mouths ; 
'they have no napkins to wipe their hands and mouths 
with, but waſh before and after their meals. Some 


cruſe out of which they drink, but, holding the veſſel 


ſwallow a great deal without once gulping, or ſpilling a 
dope © 5 | 
Bekides water, which is their common drink, ow 


have palm wine and toddy, neither of which will raiſe 
the ſpirits much when they are new; they have alſo the 


| milk of the cocoa-nut, and when they are hot and fa- 


tigued, they drink milk with garlic infuſed in it; but 


ſpirits, that go under the common name of arrack, ſome 
of which is diftilled from toddy, ſome from ſugar, and 
ſome from rice, but the laſt is both the weakeſt and the 
worſt, and is called pariar arrack, as fit only for the pa- 
riars or common people. This liquor is not very ex- 

nſive, a hogſhead, containing fifty gallons, is frequent- 
ly ſold for forty or fifty ſhillings. As for beer and wine 


3 but when they make an entertainment, it is | none are made in the country, and what is brought from 
| | Europe is exceſſiye dear; for a bottle of common beer is 
worth eighteen pence, and fine ale and wine four ſhillings 


and ſixpence a bottle each. 


8 , * it more wholeſome, light, cooling, and 


Aa a Few 


187 


very fond of a lamb or kid roaſted whole, and ſtuffed 


have different names; but the three moſt common ones 


| wholeſome, and more adapted to the climate than the 
quantities of fleſh we are accuſtomed to eat in theſe 


without healths, or any other ceremony, nor was any 


As the meat is ready cut to their hands, they uſe . 


of them will not touch with their lips the bottle or 


high, pour the liquor into their mouths, and will thus 


beſides theſe ſmaller liquors, they have ſeveral kinds of 
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Few of the Mahometans of India abſtain from wine, ſician Avicenna, and likewiſe ſome fragments of the ds 

When ey 4 bave an opportunity of being treated with | Teſtament in the ſame language; but this js % 85 
it by the Europeans: but they are much fonder of cor- be underſtood of the Mahometan inhabitants, — he 
dials and drams; but o not think even arrack ſtrong | whom are deſcended from the Arabs. "Theſe have A 
enough for them, unleſs'criple diſtilled; they are, how-, | few books, which are all in manuſeript, for the art of 
ever, ſo cautious, that the greateſt drinkers among | printing has not been introduced amongſt them, © 
them are never ſeen in public diſordered with liquor; | The language of the Mahometans is very . 


yet the vice of drunkenneſs ſometimes precipitates their 


take from Mr. Groſe, will both ſerve for an inſtance, 
and ftrongly eharacteriſe the genius and government of 
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fan poetry, all which merit of the mind and perſon 


e de P 


repoſed himſelf principally upon her for the care of his 


08 = of the prince, ſaid ſhe, is too ſacred a point, for 


| © the owners time to eſcape, and paying them amply 


C Oe ru WI ITE _ ** 
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But, to return from this digreſſion, ſome caſts. of the 


in which the cold one of avarice is certainly not in- 


. fort would to Europeans; and they are as nice in the 


governors and great men into a dangerous abuſe of their 


N theſe people. „„ | omrahs, but by all the palite in general ; but tie learn. 
4 The Nabob of the diſtrict of Ahmadavad, a prince ed language is the Arabian. 
. of the Mogul's blood, not many years ago, in a drunken | The Indians have a great variety of languages very 
. fit, had given an order to ſet fire to the great city. of that different from thoſe uſed by the Moors. The Brz. 
1 name. Flis vizier, who ſaw that he was not 'in his | mins, the chief ſet of the Gentoos, have à lan Ws 
| ſenſes, and yet durſt not by a wiſe but hazardous diſo- | peculiar to themſelves, called the Hanfſetit, in which 
. bedience ſhock the profoun eaſtern jealouſy of deſpotic | the Vedham, Shaſter, and the other books of their lap 
} authority, in this nice dilemma, ten for advice what | are written. There are alſo the Malabar and Gentoo 
: do do to a Perſian princeſs, wife to the Nabob, and not | tongues, which are moſt commonly ſpoken by the Pa- 
more remarkable for the exquiſiteneſs of her 8 than gans; the firſt upon the coaſt of Malabar, and the other 
for that of her wit and good ſenſe; being beſides, not | upon the coaſt of Coromandel; but no language is more 


only more learned than the generality of women in 
thoſe countries, but ſkilled in the compoſition of Per- 


was not thrown away, ſince it had ſucceeded in entire- 
1y captivating and attaching her huſband to her, who 
government. Her anſwer upon this conſultation was en- 

ly conformable to the maxims of | eaſtern govern- 
ment, and to the dictates of humanity. The autho- 
& either thee or me to take upon us to revoke his order. 
He muſt then literally be obeyed. Find out in any 
. corner of the town, ſome of the moſt detached little 
cc houſes, from which there may be the leaſt. danger of 
cc the flames ſpreading. * Set fire to them, firſt giving 


<« for the damage; and thus my huſband's authority 
0 w_ be ſaved, and any material miſchief prevent- 
c ww. 2:1 | | 


This counſel was immediately put into execution, 
and, beſides entitling the authoreſs to the thanks of her 
huſband, when recovered from his intoxication, raiſed 


— a gags of that princeſs all over the empire of the 


Gentoos wholly abſtain from animal food, and among 
theſe the fimplicity of their lives appears wholly an- 
ſwerable to that of their diet; for this regimen, - an 
ingenious traveller obſerves, ſeems to have an influence 
on their minds as well as their -bodies, they being ge- 
nerally free from the more violent paſſions and views, 


cluded ; thoſe of them at leaſt who enter into tem- 
poral affairs, vie with any other condition of men; 
and with reſpe& to their conſtitution, they are gene- 
rally healthy, though not ſtrong bodied. Their ſenſes 
of ſmell and taſte are exquiſite, which they doubtleſs 
owe to their abſtinence from fleſh: thus to them 
flowers produce a much ftronger odour than the ſame 


taſte of different waters as the latter are in that of wines, 
and make as great a point of luxury in the choice of 
them. Tt is alſo obſervable, that the wounds of thoſe 
uſed to vegetable diet are much ſooner and much eaſier 
cured than thoſe'of ſuch as eat fleſh. | | 


| S EO T. Un. 
Of their Genius, Languages, Manner of Writing, Learnin 
| 7 and Skill in the Sciences. "If ot IM 
HE Indians are men of ſtrong reaſon, and had 
they the advantage of literature, might have been 


the authors of many excellent works. They are, how- 
ever, ſaid to have ſome of Ariſtotle's books in the Arabian 


tongue, and ſome of the works of that celebrated phy- 


5 8 


from that of che antient original Indians ; Fs, be * 
deſtitute of letters, they have 4 


| Chineſe in a ſtraight line downwards, but from the left 


eggs oy oy Rave Verrowee WE Indian chz- 
racters, and in all their writings uſe either thoſe of the 
Pagan Indians or of the Perſians. The court languag 
is the Perſian, . which is not only ſpoke i or the 2 


univerſally underſtood, both on the coaſts and in the 
trading towns, than the Portugueſe, which is the Lingua 
Franca of that part of the world; but it is mixed Sth 
ſome Indian words, and is far from being ſpoken with 
the ſame. purity as in Portugal. 

_ The Gentoos generally write with an iron ſtile, or 
bodkin, on cocoa or palm-tree - leaves, not like the 


hand ſlanting to. the right. The Moors have, however, 
a thin ſhining paper, ſometimes ten feet in length and a 
foot broad, and tack as many ſheets together as the 
writing requires; the pen they write with is the ancient 
calamus, or reed, which is about the thickneſs of a 
gooſe-quill. When they write to a prince, the whole 
ſurface of the paper is gilt; and for the ſecurity of thoſe 
letters of conſequence that are ſent to court, they are 
rolled up cloſe and incloſed in a hollow cane, or bamboo, 
and the end of it ſealed up, that no wet may be able to 
injure them. Upon their ſeals, or chops as they are 
called in this country, they have no coats of arms; 
theſe are entirely unknown in India; but they have their 
own names engraved on gold or ſilver, or on a cor- 
o 5, aft EC in oats 
They have a great value for their hiſtory, which is 
written in verſe; and conſiſts of fabulous relations of 
their fubordinate deities and heroes : they have allo their 
ſaints and martyrs, whoſe memories they celebrate, and 
give entire credit to all the adventures and miracles re- 
corded in. the ſongs of the Bramins. V 
The Gentoos, or original Indians, begin their year 
on the firſt of March, and the Moors on the tenth, 
when, according to their aſtrologers, the ſun enters into 
Aries; and the year is compoſed of thirteen moons. 
They divide the day into four parts, and the night 
into as many, which they call pores; and theſe they 
again ſubdivide into eight parts, which they call grees, 
or graris; and, according to the ancient cuſtom, 
meaſure them by water dropping out of one veſſel into 
another, In ſome great towns a perſon is appointed to 
look after the veſſel, and to turn it up when all is 
dropped out, at which time he ftrikes the number of — 
pores and grees as they paſs with a hammer upon ie 
brim of a piece of metal like a pewter-diſh ; but the 
common people in the country are obliged to guels 1 
the time of day: and indeed it is not ver) = wr 
know it in the ſouthern part of India, where the fun 
conſtantly. riſes and ſets at about fix o'clock. _ f 
Few people excel the Bramins -in the practical gr C 
arithmetic, this being their principal ſtudy ; for, Nr 
their infancy, they are taught to caſh up ſums by 
fingers, without the help of a pen. „ 
| Fe Bramins have * hive; formed by the _m 
aſtronomers, for calculating eclipſes, and are pretty 2 
act in their predictions; but they are entirely Lon 
of the theory. They conſider the day in . * 
eclipſe happens as a time of plenary indulgence, he 
by waſhing themſelves in water, believe the) 9 "Ton 
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that Her eolipfer 3 und that the fan, when he ſets, | Of their Skill in the mechanic Arts, Manufaftures, and Trades; 
ey himſelf behind a mountain, Yer” they ate ac- | with @ particular Accoum of the Comſirutftion of their Ships, 
26k with the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and give] and the Integrity of their Merchants. Of the Barbers of 


Ton the e e e "Uni" ig Gage e we" do inf © ent, Us Regard of ir Piers, and of their davcing 


(Hence moſt univerſall actiſed among them 28 „ of e | 

2 _ and eyen the Moat will not fo much as | HE mechanics and artificers of India are greatly 
5 ale journey, or form any important reſolution, | 1. admired for their fine muflins and callicoes; ſome 
under the aſtrologers tell him that it is a fortunate | of theſe muſlins are fo exceeding thin, that it is ſaid a 
dun; and the yery moment they preſcribe; he ſets a- | whole piece may be drawn through a ring; and yet if a 
| it. The Gentoo Indians are to this day fo infa- | piete be torn in half, they will work it together ſo neatly 
3 with aſtrology, that their merchants will not let | that it cannot be diſcovered where it was torn, The 
we (ail, or ſtrike a bargain, or, in ſhort, undertakeany } chints and callicoes on the coaſt of Coromandel are paint- 
f 121 of importance on thoſe days that are ſet down | ed with a pencil by the meaneſt of the people ; but thoſe 
_ nlucky ones. The Indian Bramins are generally | to the northward are printed; and yet the colours of 
4 'Imanack-makers of the country, and conſtantly either of them never waſh out. They not only paint 
_— their calenders what they call their good and bad | birds, beaſts, trees, and flowers, but will draw the pic- 
_ in the obſervation of which they are invincibly | ture of a man tolerably well; and it is ſaid they. will 
il itious. ET | oa og I copy our beſt pieces ſo perfectly, that it will require a 
Erbe Indians have no ſkill in anatomy; they how- good judge to diſtinguiſh the copy from the original; 
ger uſe ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs. The | but their ſkill in this particular is probably much exag- 
Bramins are ſaid to poſſeſs many valuable ſecrets in na- | gerated. 5 


tural philoſophy, which they have acquired by their | They have the art of drilling holes through China- 


gudious and contemplative turn; and which if not | ware, and ſowing it together with braſs wire; ſo that 
brought to Europe, is leſs owing to any reſerve in them, | a bowl broke into half a dozen pieces will hold liquors 
han to the want of curioſity and inquiſitiveneſs in the | as well as at firſt. | HO ICT PO AFR OI 
Furopeans ; who ſeldom travel to thoſe diftant parts in | - The goldſmiths work curiouſly in fillegrean, and 
each of knowledge, and are too much engroſſed by | imitate any goldſmith's work made in Europe; and yet 
iews of raiſing a fortune to [employ ſufficient attention, | both * ge w_ all the Oy —— 1 not wr th 
he means of becoming maſters of ſuch dif- | ten hillings. They are even frequently ſeen at work in 
e en „ i the middle of the ſtreets; a goldſmith there being a mean 
For bloody-fluxes the Bramins ſuggeſt a very ſimple, employment. . 
and, according to them, a moſt infallible remedy,” con- | The cement uſed by their builders is harder than 
iſting of a ſtrict abſtinence from every thing but rice | their bricks, it being made of ſea-ſhells ; and they will 
ſewed dry, to which they allow no ſauce: to this they | terrace the roof of a houſe, or lay a floor with it, that 
attribute an abſorbent quality, that is excellent againſt _—_ 1 ſtone, and on Fur 1 ſe... ES 
acrimony which preys on the entrails, and breeds | The Indians fail moſt in iron work. They make no 
2 T1 — allow no other drink but water, pw rages roy, N or i ware pe. 2 
ed by a very moderate quantity of cinnamon, or | quires good ſprings; however, in ſome parts of India 
388 . ns 5 nee 5 5 _— forge very good ſword-blades and poniards, 3 
The mordechin, a moſt violent diſorder, chiefly | t Surat they excel in the art of ſhip-building ; and 
| known on the Malabar coaft, ſeizes the patient with ſuch | if their models were as fine as thoſe of the Fagith, 
- violent purging, vomiting, and pain in the inteſtines, | which they are the fondeſt of imitating, . it might be 
that it will frequently carry them off in thirty hours. | aſſerted, without the leaft S that they would 
In this the phyſicians know no remedy more effectual | build incomparably the beſt ſhips in the world for dura- 
than the actual cautery applied to the ſoles of the feet, tion; but their naval, as well as their other architecture, 
the powerful revulſion of which ſeldom fails of produ- _ —_— 1 apr b e oh 1 5 
eing a ſalutury effect. | | N e work of an Their ſhips are much longe | 
"The ee and even many of the pro- thoſe of the Europeans in proportion to their breadth; 
teſtants, are of opinion that the Bramins cure moſt diſ- Ns — is 75 A * on of ew to laſt 5 . 
te by charms. They tie little bits of paper about | which is leſs owing to the ſummer ſeas in thoſe parts 
i hob THe 2 ſi 4 by — time Rags nn Raney than to the ſolidity of their workmanſhip, and the Fs 
Ms Saſs "I. 10 dA wg ſe the common peo- | ture of 'the wood of which they are malle. Their bot 
gible jargon, which ſerves to amuſe comm ns F a Ene nm mung., 7 
n Et tres 
W or. d the devil as gr a | Imp : knees, 
oa in theſe cw — But in no 3 crooked timbers, are generally of the natural growth in- 
do they make uſe of : theſe pretended charms more than in | to that form, een their being warped 13 fire, e. ä 
recovering perſons bitten with ſnakes : beſides the other cially where particular care is taken of their conſtruc- 
_ my _ 4 — me OP = * The wood is of a particular ſort called teak, which is 
a nd ſing a ay to | 1 G 
ſerpents e roo ; Some e have highly full as durable as oak, and has this advantage, that it 
extolled the virtues:of the ſnake- ſtone; this is a ſmall is not ſo apt in an engagement with cannon-ſhot to fly 3 
de ik, aa e e e eee e 
e mi 1d of a grev colour. It is ſaid to com- | men than the balls mlelves. 7 | vile a 
poſed of the :adiaw" = He oe; litres with an earth peculiar way of preſerving their ſhip's. bottoms, by oc- 
found at Diu, a Portugueſe town in India. It is ſaid | cafionally rubbing into them what they call wood-oil, 
ry = m_ being applied 8 . _— OLI res 997. — an 3 of great ſervice in 
alt, and by its powerful attraction ſucks out the poiſon, | nouriſhing and keeping them from decay. ee 
r een 
, emits the venomous matter s imbi - „ 01 he 
and again recovers its alexipharmic quality, and may be call their cradles, are, and dropping them into the ſtream 
applied as before; and if this ſtone be ſcraped into a | that-is brought n TY 
eee 1 es Gi de wad af TOO 
, * *-putea to be a molt powerful medicine agaumrt ma- | 3 | 18 + | th 
2 fevers; but the N virtues A e = Row pon Wks e * * n of 
dene are now generally exploded in India, and the cure 'the fibres of cocoa-nut huſks, being more harſh and un- 
3 thoſe wounds cauſed by the bite of theſe Venomous, manageable for either running or ans Bl ws der / 
ptiles are left to Indian phyſicians, N | | what is produced from hemp. They have, 3 | 
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very large and ſerviceable coyr-cables, which laſt much;| them begin to ſing and play upon their pipes, t ©. 

15 1 74 falt-water than in falt, which is apt to rot all th wakes rai up the upper parts Feb bn 
- them; and as our iron is much better than theirs, their and; keep time with the muſic by the motion of thee 
| atichors are moſtly European. "Their. country manufae- heads, while their lower parts remain coiled Ws. 
ture of cotton into a fail-cloth called dungaree, ſupplies bottom of the baſket. If the muſic ceaſes ever 0 5 
them with ſails, which, though neither. ſo ftrong nor ſo | they leave this kind of daneing, and getting out of * 
laſting as ours, are more pliant, and leſs. apt to ſplit; baſ t hiſs at each other, as if they would Acht; but, ; 
and, inſtead of pitch, they make uſe of the gum of a tree renewin the muſic, they immediately fa 5 
called damar, which is not inferior to it. [gain. he Europeans are not very. fond of having des | 
Their navigators have but little ſkill, but are ſufficient | ſnakes, ſome of which are very large, come near them; 
for the Fs of conducting ſhips where they ſeldom | though ag are told by their owners, that there is n 
put to gy tho in the fair ſeaſon, and conſequently rarely | danger. to, be feared from them, for it is ſaid their teeth 

m eir common ſailors are rather bet- are. pulled out. What degree of ſkill and Ingenuity iz 


meet with ſtorms. Th ; g = 
ter in their Claſs, 7 they want the vigour, expert- necellary to teach theſe reptiles thus. to divert the peo- 


neſs, and patience of fatigue, for which the Europeans | ple by their actions, it is impoſſible for an European bo 
The Banyans, who are profeſſedly merchants, ha reg 
been repreſented by ſome authors as a K artful ſet | 
of people, and full of ſuch low cunning as renders it diffi- | | 
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- muſters or ſamples on ſhore, together wit 


cult to deal with them; but this is ſo far from being true, 


that theſe merchants are in general the faireſt and openeſt 


dealers in the world. . 'Thoſe of Surat eſpecially are 
famous for the ſimplicity and frankneſs of their tranſ- 


actions. As an inſtance of this, on a ſhip's coming thi- 
ther laden with goods, nothing more is neceſſary to be 
done than for the commander or ſupercar 
his invoice ; 
and theſe merchants, reſorting to him, will, if the aſ- 
ſortment ſuits them, immediately ſtrike a bargain for-the 
whole cargo, with no other trouble than ſettling the per 
centage upon the items of the invoice. In this manner, 
ſays Mr. roſe, many a cargo, from five to thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, and upwards, has been fold in half an hour's 
time, with very few words, and the amount immediately 


paid, either in ready money, or by barter, according as 
the buyer and ſeller have agreed, with at leaſt as much 


probity as is ever practiſed by the European merchants 
of the moſt eſtabliſhed character.. B 
Theſe Banyans have indeed one advantage over our 
merchants, but yet we cannot reaſonably complain of it; 
this is the remarkable coolneſs and ſerenity with which 
they conduct all their tranſactions. If you offer them 
ſhamefully leſs than their goods are worth, or fly into 
a paſſion at their under-rating yours, there is no ſuch 
thing as provoking them to ſhew the leaſt indecent heat 
of temper. They calmly ſuffer you to evaporate your 


reſentment without interruption, and patiently wait *till | 


our fit of drunkenneſs is Ver, for they conſider it in no 


other light, and then calmly return to the ſame point; 


and if they depart from it, you may be certain it is not 


_ occaſioned by any thing you have ſaid in the heat of 


aſſion, but in conſequence of their own inward re- 
ections. In this particular they have the ſame advan- 


tage over the Europeans, as a cool gameſter has over a 
_ paſſionate one. „ 


Amongſt their meaner trades we ſhall only mention 
here their barbers, who conſtantly ſhave with the grain, 
and perform their work with front eaſe and dexterity. 
They have all one uniform ſet of materials, a round glaſs 


with a handle, which they ſtick in their girdles like a | 


dagger, and put it in your hands while you are ſhaving ; 
a ſmall copper tumbler, no bigger than a 'tea-cup, and 
ſome inſtruments for picking the ears and paring the nails, 
either hung on a wire, like a bunch of keys, or put in a 


caſe. The orientaliſts in general muſt be allowed to be 


extremely ſtudious in the cleanlineſs of their perſons, 
3 they imagine conduces to the pleaſure of the 
mind. | 

In deſcribing the ingenuity of the Indians it will not 
perhaps be deſcending too low, to take notice of their 
tumblers and jugglers, who, as in other countries, 
from town to town; and are ſo dexterous, that ſome of 
our countrymen have very weakly attributed their tricks 
to magic and the power of the devil ; and the ingenious 
Mr. Groſe ſays, their deceptions are ſo amazing, that he 


has not the courage to relate what he himſelf has ſeen 

. them perform, for fear of being taxed with running in- 

to the marvellous, of which travellers are ſo fond. We 

have already mentioned their incantation of ſnakes; and 

it will not be improper to add here, that people carry 

thoſe reptiles in round baſkets ; and when they uncover 
2 


to bring his 


0p the Arent Tribes of the Gente, 


HE diſtinction of the Gentoos into caſts or tijhe 
I forms a remarkable peculiarity in their religion and 
government, .and has both its conveniences and inconye. 
niences. Their warriors, - prieſts, merchants, huſband. 
men, and all the various artificers and mechanics known 
among them, are each clafſed in their reſpective tribe: 
and, though all profeſs the ſame religion, they muſt nei. 
ther eat, drink, nor intermarry with each other, ſo that 
a carpenter cannot marry his child to a ſmith's; for a} 
muſt be born in the. profeſſion they exerciſe, and no 
tranſition or mixture is allowed. hus great injuſtice . 
is frequently done to genius and talents, to which th 
pay no regard, nor make any allowance for that infinite 
diverſity produced by nature. Thus ſome are confined 
to make. an inſignificant figure in one ſphere, who might 
ſhine in another. Yet this diſtribution has the advantage 
of order, and the prejudices of education in favour of this 


cuſtom diminiſhes, and even annihilates, the ſenſe of the 


r ˙ Ä— ˙— EE I. 
Beſides, as moſt of the tribes have a chief, who is in 


ſome meaſure accountable for the conduct of the indivi- 


duals of which his tribe is compoſed, it is eaſy to eſtimate 


number, or aſſemble, in any government, the individuals 
on any neceſſary occaſion. One would imagine, that 
moſt profeſſions, and more particularly the manual arts, 
being tranſmitted from father to ſon through a long ſue- 
ceſſion of ages, would be carried to the utmoſt perfection; 
but it does not appear that this is really the caſe; for 
they ſtick pretty nearly at the ſame point they were at 


many ages ago. Emulation is perhaps deadened by this 


confinement, or perhaps the people of. thoſe ſoft climates 
want the ſolidity, curioſity, and application neceſlary to 


carry them beyond a certain degree of perfection; and 


beſides, the precariouſneſs of property muſt be a conſtant 
diſcouragement under a deſpotic government. 
As the Indian Gentoos believe the doctrine of the me- 
tempſychoſis, and the ſtricter tribes will kill no animal 
whatſoever, leſt they ſhould oblige the ſoul of- a parent 
or a friend to quit its habitation, it might be expected, 
that nothing but mildneſs, gentleneſs, and humanity, 
would prevail amongſt them, and that the horror of 
ſhedding blood would endanger every Gentoo ſtate, and 
render it a prey to the firſt invader; but that ſo rich and 
delightful a country might not want defenders, the pro- 
vince of war was, according .to the Gentoo your | 
religion, left to other caſts, particularly the E etteress, 
from which are taken their rajahs, kings, chiefs, an 
generals, who are born to the profeſſion of arms. The 
Nayrs, Raſhboots, and others, are alſo born warriors; 
and theſe being the men, who, by the conſtitution of . 
religion, govern the ſtate, it is the leſs wonderful 2 
they commit thoſe acts of injuſtice and violence wbt 
generally accompany the ſword, and ſhews how 2 religion 
that breathes nothing but humanity, mildneſs, and _ 
verſal charity, produces ſuch tyrannical forms of govern 
ment. | 5 

It alſo appears very extraordinary, that while the) * 
ſo tenacious of their ſuperſtitious obſervances, the] 


liable to loſe their right of communion, not only = => 
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ſuch a8 one would ima- 


| , 
ing of beef, drinking or eating out of the 
with thoſe of another religions” which is = 
to be repaired. © As for- inſtance, when 
Vittuldaſs, a confiderable Banyan merchant, was | 
| m Bombay to Surat in an Engliſh ſhip,” : 

iſion of water, in veſſels of his own, 
7 ſerve for that ſhort 


made a | 
own ſeal, ſuch as 
uſually of 'no more- 


o LL 


run, being 
it happened th. M ere cr oe 
and contrary Wine „ It Was expended „and uced'to 
the condition of periſhing with thirſt, though there was 
unf of water" 019 bonds en cane een ene Kim, 
5 intreaties could prevail on him to break his law, 
though he felt all the torments of thirſt, under which he 
8 7 
nw and brought him to Gundavee near Surat, 
but ſo faint as to have his ſoul, as they expreſs them- 
%%% 
This religious ſcrupuloſity not only ſubſiſts among 
de Gentoos with reſpe& to thoſe of other religions, 
hut between the di 


* 


er eat or 1 
2 this nicety extends even to civil diſtinctions, as on 
the coaſt of Malabar, where it is capital for a nair, or 
noble, to approach ſo near an inferior caſt as to receive a 
wound in which blood is drawn. It is not many years 
ſince an extraordinary aceident of this kind happened near 
Penany, the reſidence of the famorine of Calicut.” ' A nair 
happened to have a ſtruggle witk a thyvee, or tiller of the 
land, when as in jeft they grappled each other, and the 
thyree's fickle: accidentally wounded the nair, who no 
ſooner ſaw his own blood, than letting go his hold he en- 
treated the thyvee to make off as ſoon as poſſible, and 
for both their ſakes to keep the accident à fecret. - It 
happening, however, to take air; the nairs aſſembled; 
and one. of the elders ri up and expoſing the caſe; 
they inſtantly fell upon the poor nair and cut him to 
pieces with their ſabres, after which they lamented over 
im, and then proceeded by way of revenge for the ſa- 
crifice their Jaw had compelled them to make, to exter- 
minate the whole tribe of the thyvees in the village where 
the author of the miſchief dwelt. Yet even in this 
ſhewed, that amidſt this wild ſuperſtition they could re- 
member equity, for care had been taken to inform the 
thyvees of what was intended, that they might eſcape till 
the day ſet for the maſſacre was over, after which it is un- 
lawful to revive the procedure, and they might without 
danger return to their habitations. PE 
Amongſt theſe naires principally - 
euſtom of one wife being common to a number; in 
which the great power of cuſtom is ſeen, in its never 
producing, any jealouſies or quarrels among thoſe. who 
polſeſs the ſame woman. Betides, the number of theſe 
huſbands is not ſo much limited 
by a kind of tacit convention, by which it ſeldom hap- 


pro 


7 > 


pens, that it exceeds fix or ſeven, The woman is, how- | 


eler, under no obligation to admit more than a fingle at- 
tachment, though he is not the leſs reſpected for uſing her 
Pivilege in its utmoſt extent; and they are ſometimes ſaid 
to have twelve huſbands ; but they, as well as ſhe, muſt. 
all of the fame tribe. 5 

, hen the daughter of a nair 
er huſbands, he builds her a houſe, in which he alone 
habits with her, till ſhe takes a ſecond. The huſ- 
nds all agree and cohabit with her by turns, accord- 
998 to their priority of marriage, each eight or ten days, 
0 as they can, fix the term among themſelves ; and he 
1 o lives with her, durin that time, provides for her 
Ks When the man As cohabits with her goes into 
bn ouſe, he leaves his arms at the door, and none 
ay ow them, or enter the houſe on pain of death; 
Ky ee are no arms to guard the door, any of them 
is reely viſit her. All the time of cohabitation, ſhe 
es her huſband as purveyor and cook; ſhe alſo takes 


care to keep his 4 | 4 
wich child p his cloaths and arms clean. When ſhe proves 
"I 


5 the nominates its father, who takes care of 
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| two or three days, 
that through delays occaſioned by "calms | 


cually have ſunk, had not a favourable breeze 


ifferent tribes of their own, Who ne- 
ntermarry under the ſame penalty. In ſome 


by any ſpecific law, as 


is married to the firſt of 


3 1 — * 
„„ igt 


| its. education, after ſhe has ſuckled it, and taught it to 
walk and ſpeak; but from the impoſſibility of aſſigning 
the true heir, the eſtates of the huſbands deſcend to their 
ſiſters children, and if there are none, to the neareſt in 
blood to the grandmother, ' 
This account, improbable as it may appear, is menti- 
oned by ſeveral good authors: the celebrated baron de 
5 ieu, treating of this cuſtom in his excellent 
work, entitled, Fhe Vpirie of Laws, thus 'accounts for 
its origin: & The naires are the tribe of nobles, who 
are the ſoldiers of all thoſe nations. In Europe ſol- 
| £6 diers are forbid to marry : in Malabar, where the cli- 
<<. mate requires greater indulgence, they are ſatisfied 
on wh rendering marriage as little -burthenſome as poſſi- 
b; they give a wife amongſt many men, which con- 
4 ſequently diminiſhes the attachment to a family, and 
e the cares of houfe-keeping, and leaves them in the free 
e pollcffion of a military ſpirit,” PE env 
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SECT. XL 


Of the: Marriages of the Gentoos in general; the Behaviour of 

© the Women; their early Pregnancy; and their Manage- 

| ment of their Children. Of the Funerals of the Gentoos, and 
the Women's burning themſelves on the Funeral. pile of their 


Nara can de more public and ſplendid than 


— 


INthe ſolemnization of the marriages of the Gentoos; 
che little bride and bridegroom, who are frequently no 
more than three or four years of age, are carried thro? 
the ſtreets for ſeveral nights ſueceſſively, dreſſed in the 
richeſt cloaths, and adorned with the fineſt jewels their 
parents can procure; at the ſame time the ftreets are 
N rendered as light as day, by the great number of torches 
lighted upon the occaſion: and they are preceded by flags, 
ſtreamers, wind- muſic, and a crowd of their friends, who 
come to expreſs their joy upon the happy occaſion; which 
was not determined before the aſtrologer was conſulted, 
and the fortunate: hour fixed. After the bride and bride- 
groom have finiſhed their pompaus cavalcade, they 

taken to the houſe where the father of the little wife lives, 
and being ſeated oppoſite to each other, with a table be- 
| tween them, they: ſtretch out, their hands, and having 
joined them acroſs the table the prieſt covers both their 


[ heads with a kind of hood, which remains ſpread over 


them about a quarter of an hour, during which time he 
, prays for their happineſs, and gives them the nuptial be- 
nediction; after which their heads are uncovered, - and 
all the company ſprinkled with roſe-water and perfumes 
out of ſilver cruets, till their cloaths are wet and diſ- 
| coloured with the ſaffron with which they are mixed; 
and thus they are worn for a week after, to ſhew that 
they have been at one of theſe joyful meetings. The 
evening concludes with a magnificent entertainment ſui- 
table to the quality and wealth of the parents, and ſome- 
times theſe feſtivals laſt ſeveral days. | 

The Gentoos, though frugal in every other article of 
life, are*ſo very extravagant on theſe occaſions, that 
ſome of them almoſt ruin themſelves, and laviſh away 
upon their children's nuptials what would be a handſome 
; proviſion for the married couple when grown up; for they 
ſpare no expence in proceſſions, muſic, dancing- girls, 
' fire-works, feaſting, and the ornaments of their houſes, 
endeavouring in every thing to outvie each other; it be- 
ing a matter of ambition with them to have it ſaid how 
much was expended at a fon's wedding: and as the pre- 
| ſence of the Bramins are neceſſary in the performance of 
the ceremony, they come in for a ſhare of the enter- 
tainment and preſents. Some of the great merchants at 
Bengal have been known to ſpend a lack of roupees, 
which amounts to about twelve thouſand pounds; and, 
beſides making conſiderable preſents, have invited the 
; Engliſh- gentlemen to an entertainment, furniſhed in the 


' Engliſh manner, under the direction of an Engliſh 
ſteward, for which they have allowed five hundred pounds. 
In ſhort, moſt of them, upon theſe occaſions, ſtretch their 
abilities. W a | 

The Gentoo women treat their huſbands with extra- 
reſpe& and tenderneſs ;- their 


| ordinary conduct is in ge- 


neral 
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> ks onen. 
it. both theſe; dertmonies when at ' HAI 
the 5 intirely in the power of ſbalk.take 8 mn hicm, bis veracity beg un. 
N aſtel bie wife, Ahe was 2 young woman, and feu, 
and, among the wealthy, it is ſaid the father of ;thehuls. |, ur.twenty years, of age. .; Thoſe who acc 
band advances a conſiderable ſum to-the-wife's-friends 3 nied ie huſband dug a pit ey in the ſhape of 1 
ſo that ſhe is in a manner purchaſed, like the reſt of bis. n ne ide of. which Was a niche nde aff % 
houſhold goods; but they have a greater liberty of going f corph 40 be gepoſited in a fitting poſture, with +... 
abroad than the Mahometans, at leaſt: the:\tradeſmen's 1 Hole lor a plate of raw rice und a jar of water " 74g 
wives and thoſe of the other inferior caſts, go-conſtantly | ide, T de pit was n ſooner ready than they put be. 
in the morning and evening, witk their earthen pots, to into it With all ber | Ws and jewels, exactly as ſhe 
the common wells, to fetch water to waſh themſelves, 4 wore. them when alive. But as ſoon as ſhe was pl At 
which they do ſeveral times a day from head; to foot. | her huſband, Who till then had ſtood ſtill as a ſpe "hay 
2 » 
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Mr. Oyington ſays, à merry Banyan uſed often to com- jumped. into the grave, and very compoſedly 
plain of the folly of having two wives, becauſe they dif- id 


tracted him with their perpetual jealouſy of each other, 


and he never could enjoy one without diſpleaſing the 


other. Upon the leaſt ſuſpicion of his intending to fa- 


vour one, the other was alarmed, and would break out 
into the moſt paſſionate expoſtulations, aſking if he in- 


tended to forſake her, and taking hold of his cloaths 
would partly by force, and partly by the tendereſt ex- 


preſſions ſhe could frame, endeavour to divert him from 
his deſign. One would urge that ſne was the wife of his 


youth, with whom he had long contracted an intimate 


acquaintance, and plead a right to him by. preſcription : 
the other would claim a greater ſhare in his favours, on 


account of her having yet enjoyed ſo little of them, but | 


that het rival had him to herſelf for ſeveral years. Thus 
the huſband, diſtracted by their importunity, knew not 
. which way to turn, and wiſhed, for his own tranquillity, 
he had confined himſelf to one; Indeed, the Bramins 
and Banyans generally content themſelves with one 

wife, except ſhe is found upon experience to be barren, 
which is eſteemed a great* misfortune and reproach ; but 
this, is, however, very rarely the caſe: ſome of the 
other tribes of the Gentoos allow themſelves a greater 
latitude. 5. 555; 12 e 
The women begin 


* » 


teeming- time is foon over. They ſeldom have any chil- 
dren after they are thirty years of age, and frequently 
before that time "hy intirely loſe their bloom, and all 
that plumpneſs and delicacy for which they are juſtly re- 


markable. This is, however, not to be underſtood of | 


the women brought from Caſhmire, who being born in 
a more northern climate, and in a purer air, amongſt 
the mountains bordering on North-eaſt Tartary, retain 
their charms and continue prolific as long at leaſt as any 
European women; but theſe generally fall to the ſhare of 
the principal Moors or Moguls. FR 

When a child is about ten days old, they give it a name. 
On this occaſion they aſſemble ten or a dozen children, 
who ſtanding in a ring hold a ſheet in their hands, into 


which the Bramin, or prieſt, pours a quantity of rice, 


upon which he lays the child to be named. The boys 
who hold the ſheet ſhake the child and the rice together 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then the father's 


ſiſter advances and names the child, cuſtom having given 
her that right; but if the aunt be nat preſent, the child 


is named by the father. or mother. A month or two 
afterwards the child, it is ſaid, is carried to a pagoda, 
where a Bramin mixes fome ſhavings of ſandal-wood, 
camphire, cloves, and other things, and puts them upon 


the child's head, from which time the infant is reputed |. 


a compleat Banyan. 


The lying-in women are thought ſo impure, that none | 


muſt touch them for the firſt ten days but their nurſes ; 
and till forty days are expired, they muſt neither have 
any hand in the dreſſing proviſions, or in the perfor- 
mance of any other houſhold affairs. 
| The Indians never bind or ſwathe their children, but 
both their boys and girls go perfectly naked till they can 
run about ; while infants, they are rocked in cradles faſt- 
ened to the beam of the houſe, which being ſwung back- 


wards and forwards, go much eaſier and quieter than ours | 


* 


that ſtand upon the floor. EY | 
We ſhall now take notice of the funerals of the Gen- 


toos, ſome of whom bury the body, and others burn it ; 
but this laſt is the moſt common. As Mr. Groſe was 


2 


— 


to bear children at twelve years of 


age, and even much younger, for Mr. Groſe ſays he has | and thrown with Seremang. who; tus | 


ſeen them pregnant in their tenth year 3 but then their | 


who, for that purpoſe, wa 


| 


her jewels. de. prougir them up with him; 5 we in 
r nt hneeys 
As to the ceremony of burning; having waſhed the 
corpſe, and dreſſed it in ſuch-eloaths as he uſually wore 
in his life-time, che relations and friends aſſemble and 
carry it out on a bier to a little diſtance from the town. 
This is uſually done the next dag; but if a perſon 
dies in the morning, his 97 is ſometimes burnt the 
ſame evening, for a corpſe will not keep long in theſe 
Net countries, - Tihs fulgral=pile. is lakanlly prepared near 


' ſome river, or pond; and if he be a; perſon” of wealth, 


great quantities of fragrant wood is mixed with the ref 

that forms the pile. Mr. Groſe ſaw. the ceremony per- 

formed on the corpſe of a. youth about. eighteen, the 
ſon of a Banyan. The funeral-pile was prepared on the 
beach, the father afliſting at it bare-headed, with the 
little cloaths he had on, coarſe and torn, which is their 
general manner of mourning... As ſoon as the corpſe is 


placed on the pile, and ſome prayers muttered by the at- 
tendant Bramin, fire is ſet to it at one of the corners; 


and the wood being dry, and in a great quantity, it ſoon 
blazed up and conſumed the body to aſhes, without any 
noiſome ſmell: ſuch, however, does not unfrequently 
happen, if there is but little wood, or the rain intervenes, 
to damp the flames. The aſhes are | led together . 

ea by a Bramin, 
into it as far as he ſafely 
can; but thoſe who are moſt bigotted, and can afford 
the expence, leave orders for their aſhes to be collected, 
put into an urn, ſealed. up, and carried to be thrown into 
the Ganges, to whoſe waters they attribute a peculiar 
ſanity, But what drew my attention moſt, ſays the 


above author, in the courſe of this ceremony, was the 


behaviour of the father, who, according to the Gentoo 
cuſtom of its being always the next and deareſt male re- 


lation that ſets fire to the pile, walked thrice round it 


with a ſort. of deſperate haſte, and then, with his face 
averted, thruſt his hand behind him and gave fire to it; 
after which he, with the appearance of the utmoſt ago—-— 
nies, rolled himſelf in the ſand, beating his breaſt and 
tearing his fleſh. 1085 8 i 

Few travellers who have paſſed through India omit 
mentioning the cruel cuſtom of the women ren 
burning themſelves at the death of their huſbands, whic 
is ſaid to be ſtill practiſed in ſome places, though the 
Moguls have endeavoured to aboliſh it, and ſtrictiy pro- 
hibit its ever being performed. e 

Mandeſlo, a traveller of great learning and acknow- 
ledged veracity, when at Guzarat, was preſent at one of 


theſe funeral-rites, of which he gives the following de- 


ſcription: ** A young woman, twenty years of 28e, 
<« having been informed that her ſpouſe had died at two 
ce hundred leagues diſtance, reſolved to cglebrate his 

<« ſequies by burning herſelf alive. In vain was it tepſe- 
6 ſented to her, that the news was uncertain 3 nothing | 
<« was capable of making her change the reſolution ſhe 
4e had taken, We ſaw her arrive at the place of her 
c ſuffering with ſo extraordinary a gaiety and 0 
« that I was perſuaded ſhe had ſtupified her ſenſes W1 
« opium. At the head of the retinue which accompa” 
e nied her was a band of the country mulic, cor, 
“ of hautboys and kettle-drums. After that came 
« yeral married women and maids ſinging and _—y 
<< before the widow, who was dreſſed in her * 
e cloaths, and had her neck, fingers, arms, and 5 
ce loaded with rich jewels and bracelets. A YT 
« men, women, and children followed, and cloſe * 


3 2 


* 
41 


£0 has te might join her huſband without an 
be en r ME The funcrllopile was. pd 
« apricot-woods with which they had mixed branches 
« cf landal and cinnamon. She beheld it from afar with 
* contempt, and approached it without deing diſturbed . 
« the took leave of her friends and relations, and diſtri- 
« buted her ornaments amongſt them. I kept myſelf 
A near her on borſeback, along with two Engliſh mer- 
« chants. Judging, perhaps, by my countenance, that 
« was ſorry for her, to comfort me ſhe threw me one 
of her bracelets, which I luckily catched hold of. 
« When ſhe was ſeated on the top of the pile they ſet 
a fre to it, and ſheipoured on her head a veſſel of ſweet- 


« ſerved to alter her countenance. Some of the affiſtants 
« threw in ſeveral-cruſes of oil to increaſe the fire, and 
« Glled the air with frightful cries. When ſhe was 
« entirely conſumed,” her aſhes were thrown into the 
ghar Ys VC 7 3 

| Ur Hamilton fig. he has ſeen the ceremony perform- 
| od ſeveral ways; he adds, they ſometimes dig a pit about 
ten feet long, and fix broad, which they fill with logs of 


the Indian liquid butter, is thrown on the wood, The 
corpſe of the huſband is then placed in the middle of the 
pile, and fire being ſet to it, it is inſtantly in a blaze. 
The wife then takes leave of her friends, and the drums, 
| trumpets, and other inſtruments ſtriking up, ſhe walks 
two or three times round the pile, and then leaps in upon 
decodes 16 „„ 
In = parts, he obſerves; they uſe no pits, but a pile 
being built, the corpſe is laid upon it, and the victim 
dancing round it for ſome time to the ſound of loud mu- 
fc, leaps in; and if ſhe heſitates, the prieſts puſh her 


that ſhe cannot be heard; and all the while ſhe is burn- 


adds, of a lady, who —_ received the addreſſes of a 
_ gentleman that afterwards-deſerted her, was obliged by her 
relations to marry another; who dying ſoon after the mar- 
nage, ſhe was, according to cuſtom, to be laid on his fu- 
neral-pile, The fire being kindled, ſhe was preparing to 
ꝛct the tragedy on herſelf, when obſerving her former ad- 
mirer, ſhe beckoned him to come to her. This he did, 


being ſtronger than he, ſhe ruſhed with him into the 
flames, and they were both conſumed with the corpſe of 
ber allah Eee fig 

It has been pretended 'that this inhuman cuſtom was in- 
troduced by the Indian Gentoos, to put a top to the cruel- 
ties of their wives, who, from jealouſy, frequently poi- 
loned their huſbands. Mr; Groſe, however, maintains 
tiis opinion is an over-refinement of conjecture equally 
falſe and injurious to the Indian women, no ſuch practice 
being either related by credible tradition, or warranted by 
the behaviour of the other Indian women, who are not 
bject to the neceſſity of complying with this cuſtom, and 
whoſe minds are 
een the ſuſpicion of their being inclined to ſuch acts of 
cruelty, He attributes it to their prodigious affection and 


 Veneration for their huſbands, and the dreadful power of 
religious phrenzy. SN | 


Their extreme fondneſs for their huſbands, ſays he, is 
82 to their early marriage, after which the parties in 
e tenderneſs of the ductile age of childhood are brought 
up till that of conſummation, in the conſtant inculcation 
to them of mutual dearneſs, as a ſacred point of religion ; 
ho 55 women eſpecially retain ſuch m_ impreſſions 
en is doQrine, that numbers of them readily embrace 
3 practice of burning themſelves with their huſ- 
3 8 me of them living under governments where 
— arbarous act of ſuperſtition was not ſuffered, have 
el. ily gone to Gentoo countries barely to enjoy 
{ Oy erty of performing it. Others, after bringing up 
- young children to a ſtate of maturity, which it 
SISana 
« years after the death of their huſbands, have, 
chilg they had endured life only till that duty to their 
ren was fulfilled, paid that to their deceaſed huſ- 


« (melling_ oil, which the flame. immediately ſeized on: 
« thus ſhe was ſtifled in a moment, without being ob- 


wood; and when all is ready, a great quantity of oil, or 


forward with long poles, making ſuch a hideous noiſe 


ing the prieſts dance round the fire. I heard a tory, he 


when taking him in her arms, as if to embrace him, and 


generally too ſoft and tender to incur 


4 


llowable reaſon of diſpenſation with them, 


; —ocrans )))) 
« rrocaſſion.' She: bad waſhed herſelf before in the | bands of ſeeking to rejoin them by burning themſelves - 


* 


with the uſual ceremony. Some indeed, who have not the 
courage either to undefgo that fate, or the patience to en- 


is the moſt intolerable of all pains, ſervile offices, an 


eſpecia 


neral, many of the lower tribes eſpecially are intlrely ex- 
empted from it; and it is only with reſpect to the more 
conſiderable p | 
mongſt them the inſtances begin to be much rarer, and 
that point to be leſs inſiſted on. 
We ſhall now take an impartial view of the religion of 
the Gentoos; and Parſees, or worſhippers of fire. 


Sen 00," | 
| | Of the Religion of the Gentoos. 
> HOUGH the reli ion of the Gentoos is at bottom 

every where nearly the ſame, yet in the different 
parts of Indoſtan ſuch various modes of opinion and prac- 
tice are built upon it, as would require many volumes to 
we ſhall therefore only mention ſuch as appear the moſt re- 
EI OOO DORN 255 
Nothing ſeems more aſtoniſhing than the extreme tena- 
ciouſneſs of the Gentoos in their religion and” cuſtoms, 
fect humanity, and give an unbounded toleration to thoſe 


ſacred. This is doubtleſs owing to that fundamental tenet 
of their religion, that a diverſity of modes of worſhip is 


| evidently. agreeable to the God of the univerſe: that all 
the prayers put up to him by man are equally acceptable, 
when ſanctified by the ſincerity of the intention; *and that 


the true univerſal religion being only that of the heart, 


man is ſure to be ſaved in bis own. Hence, inſtead 


— 


will admit of no proſelytes; and though whole nations 
have adopted their principal tenets, as for inſtance, the 
vulgar among the c 
tion of ſouls, and follow their idol worſhip, they neither 
admit of rer or hold any correſpondence with 
them, and would as ſoon ſit down to eat, or intermarry 
with Chriſtians or Mahometans, as with thoſe of their own 
religion-in China, Even when any of their religion re- 


ther, than by cutting off all communion. with them, and 
irrevocably expelling them from the caſt or tribe in which 


they were born, after which they content themſelves with 


pitying them. 


on] | 5 
N Noting ſhews this tolerating ſpirit in a ſtronger light, 
than their behaviour to thoſe who differ from them in 


their treatment of cows, or of that ſpecies in general. 
For theſe animals they have a moſt ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion, though the ſpirit of the law which forbids their 
being ſlaughtered, ſeems chiefly founded in gratitude, as 
their killing a creature ſo ſerviceable to mankind both in 


butter, and cheeſe, would, they think, be extremely cruęl. 
They, however, annex a general ſanctity to every thing 
produced by that animal ; they purify themſelves with its 
urine, and burning the excrements into a greyiſh pow- 
der, ſprinkle it on their foreheads, breaſts, and bellies ; 
alſo when the dung is freſh made, they ſmear their houſes 
and pavements with it as a kind of luſtration. In ſhort, 
their veneration for that animal is ſo exceſſive, that there 
could hardly be found a Gentoo, who, if under the ne- 
ceflity of killing his father, mother, child, or a cow, 
would not, with ſcarce any heſitation, prefer ſacrificing 


any, or all of the former. Yet with this ſtrange reli- 


* 8 134 - 
„ 


dure che indignities and {lights that fall upon thoſe Who 

decline it; ſueh as cutting off their hair, which to them 

* z particular coloured garment of a dingy red, will, 
ly-if they meet with encouragement, turn Chri- 


ſtians or Mahometans. It muſt not, however, be under- 
ſtood that this practice of voluntarily burning is very ge- 


perſonages that it is ever uſed, and even a- 


ſpecify the differences by which they are diſtinguiſhed; 


while, at the ſame time, they. behave with the moſt per- 


that differ from them in points which they efteem the moſt 


the various outward forms of it are in themſelves indif- 
ferent, and that therefore all change of religion is only a 
dangerous and needleſs experiment, fince every honeſt 


opening eljns The hey vet, of ne Yell ry 


hineſe, who believe the tranſmigra- 


nounce it, though it be in countries where they are ma- 
. ſters, they have the charity to ſuppoſe it was through a 
conſcientious perſuaſion, and never perſecute them any far- 


agriculture, and in furniſhing ſo innocent a diet as milk, 


gious 


9 


. . 
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people, and reſolving to de 


father, and ſeeing a ſnake enter 


| gious hortor for the ſlay in of theſe creatures, they -havs 


not the leaſt averſion or ill-will to thoſe who do. They 
ſeruple neither converſation, nor even friendſhip for thoſe | 


who uſe them for their food; and this merely from their 


enlarged. nations, and allowance for the difference of re- 
ligions, Indeed in ſome countries immediately under the 
dominion of Gentoos, they do not permit the openly kil- 


| ling of cows, though they will wink hard not to ſee 


This principle of tenderneſs is, however, not confined 


[1 
* 
LY 


to the horned ſpecies alone: their belief of the metempſy- 
choſis makes them extend it to every living creature, 


none being of ſo low a. claſs or ſa minute, but they ĩma 
gine it may be the receptacle of a human ſoul, and 


conſequently of their relations or friends. Hence that 


difference of ſiae, which is apt to affect the eye with 
contempt or regard, and leſſens or augments compaſſion 


to an animal in the act of deſtroying it, has no ſuch ef- 


fect upon them. They cannot without horror think of 
depriving any being of that precious gift of God, life; 
and do not lefs reſpect it in the flea that bites them, than 
in the elephant. But this is only to be underſtood of 
the Bramins, Banyans, and ſome other of their ſtricter 


„ | 


Authors mention ſeveral reaſons, beſides that juſt men- 


tioned, for the veneration they pay to theſe animals: as 
that the happieſt ſouls take up their abode in them, 


and that after death this beaſt is to conduct the people 
over a great river, which it would be impoſſible to paſs 


without holding by her tail. They alſo alledge, that the 


god Mahadeu being highly provoked by the ſins of the 


\ 


by a cow. | 2 lch 
The Banyans not only forbear to kill any living crea- 
ture, but erect hoſpitals for them, particularly within a 
mile of Surat, the cows, horſes, goats, and dogs that 
happen to be lame or enfeebled by age, are plentifully 
hs for; and they will purchaſe a lame ox of his 
Aahometan or Chriſtian owner to prevent his being killed 
by his maſter. The Banyans alſo once a year prepare an 
entertainment for the flies, ſetting before them large diſhes 


of milk and ſugar; and at other times they take a bag of 


rice, and pies; wing two or three miles, ſcatter the rice 

round the ant-hills. | V 
Indeed, the Banyans are ſo firmly perſuaded that de- 

parted fouls enter the bodies of animals, that they no 


ſooner obſerve. any of them frequent their houſes, but 


they immediately conclude it is ſome of their deceaſed 
friends come to 'pay them a viſit. Thus it is ſaid, that 


a perſon named Moradaſh, who was ſecretary to an Eng- 


liſh broker, being very melancholy on. the -death of his 

| las houſe, immediately 
concluded it was animated by his father's ſoul, and came 
thither for relief. This thought gave him no ſmall com- 
fort, and he reſolved to pay the ſame. duty to his father 
under this metamorphoſis, as when he was alive; and 
therefore provided milk and rice for his new gueſt, who 
liked his entertainment ſo well, that he took up his 
dwelling in a corner of the room, and came out to eat, 


when his food was ſet him, as regularly as if he was one 


of the family. The ſame man made a proviſion for the 
rats in his houſe, from his perſuading himſelf, that they 
were his relations ; upon which they grew as tame as any 
other domeſtic animals. | | 

But ridiculous as this may appear, it is a fault leſs in- 


excuſable than the barbarous treatment animals meet 


with from the moſt civilized European nations; for 
ſurely nothing, can excuſe the taking away their lives 
from mere wantonneſs, and without any adyantage to 
ourſelves, Life is certainly a bleſſing of the nave va- 
lue, and perhaps more ſo to animals than to us, ſince 
they enjoy all the ſatisfactions of which their natures 
are capable, and taſte their pleaſures unmixed with 
care, and unallayed with apprehenſions of futurity. They 
were doubtleſs created by the benevolent and all- wiſe 
Creator for happineſs as well as for the uſe of man; and 
to deprive them of that is to defeat, as much as is in our 
power, the deſigns of his infinite goodneſs. But to uſe 
thoſe animals ill, which contribute to our convenience, 
and ſerve us by their labour, is adding baſeneſs and _ 


roy the world, was appeaſed | 
= 3 led fourteen at leaſt. To our world they a 


ful and lingering death, which nature defi "* Bay 
food, by barbarouſly ſcourging and roaſlin poly 
in order to give a reliſh to their fleſh, and . 
appetites with a more delicious regale, is acti a 


ing a more than ſav 5 
refreſhments, and whoſe goodneſs extends to all his 
r a. 
| cording to the | ies, the Bramins +... 
that there — one God, infinitely A en ck 
iſted from all eternity, but that he created three fub- 
- ordinate deities, Brama, Wiſtnow, and Routeren. 'To 


af preſervation ; and to Routeren that of deſtroying; but 
they obſerve, that the wiſer Indians reject this account, 
and aſcribe all to the Supreme Being, who by theſe ſc. 
veral ways has manifeſted himſelf to the world; and 
maintain, that ſome of their images are allegorical 
ſentations of his attributes, though. the greateſt number 
of them, perhaps, repreſent thoſe perſons diſtinguiſhed 
by their virtue and piety, who being exalted to heaven, 
preme. They have alſo ſome confuſed notion of the crea. 
tion and deſtruction of mankind by a flood, which pro- 
by repreſenting Brama as Abraham, and endeayourin 
{ 4 ſhew a = conformity between the traditions 85 


in the Old Teſtament. : 
The Bramins maintain that Brama received from Ma- 
hadeu the power to make ſeveral worlds, and that he form- 
flign four ſeveral 
ages, the duration of each of which they ſuppoſe laſted ſe- 
veral hundred thouſand years; and the preſent age has yet 
upwards of four hundred thoufand years to come before it 


| be finiſhed. | 


| They have ten principal images, which are the ob- 


according to their ſacred book the Vedam, their god Ma- 
hadeu was at ſeveral times pleaſed to aſſume for the ſervice 
of mankind. They have idols in which he is repreſented 
with four heads, and as many arms; in others he has 2 
head like an elephant, with the 
'a Bramin told him, they acknowledged one God, whom 
they deſcribed as having a 


omniſcience and power. e Ch Con 

They have ſeldom any public aſſemblies in their pa- 
godas, but every one performs his devotions when he 
thinks fit, and to which of the images he pleaſes, The 


ancing, playing on muſical inftruments, and in making 
oferinge of Tice and other food; but a late author ſays, 


genious 
te that 


any torments of the creature can be acceptab 
Creator, but purely for the ſake of the merit He 
prehend ariſes from the intenſeneſs and conftancy "all 
ſpiritual contemplation of the Deity rr e x 
off their attention to bodily pain, and their fixing! 

moveably on the only idea Which they imagine 
| thily fill the mind. : , 


titude to cruelty ; and putting thoſe animals to 3 —""m 


the character of human and rational beings, and 0 rf 
infult to him who beſtows thoſe. 


Brama he gave the power of creation; to Wiſtnow that 
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they ſuppoſe to be mediators for them to the great Su- 
bably gave a hint to the Jeſuits to improve upon the hint, 


the Gentoos, and many of the principal paſſages recorded 


jects of their adoration, and repreſent ſuch figures as, 


body of a man, and ſeve- 
ral arms and hands: and a proteſiant divine relates, that 


thouſand eyes, and as. many 
hands and feet, by which they endeavoured to expreſs bb | 


— 
\ . . * 
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reateſt part of their worſhip ſeems to conſiſt in ſinging, 
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rs the earth as unworthy to look up o heaven. 
From the prayers of theſe people' great bleflings are ex- 


thoſe penances 
| jrtiting; weit 


tothe 


* a braſs 


eee 
oſe of this 


it but what was very natural, He form of 
earth raiſed about two feet, and about twelve or four- 
ten feet Jquzre e e ws: fe = pile Os 
which, being li hted, made him ap pear as if preac rg 
————— — they never touched him; 
but muſt have been inſupportable to any one but him- 
ſelf, who had from his childhoed inered himſelf by de- 


grees to bear ſuch 'a heat. This device, however, had 


its effect, for it produced à collection at ſeveral times 
to the amount of what he required; © „ 
II is alſo in the character of contemplatiſts, that they 
prove what is perhaps harder te attain, an infenſibility 
to pleaſure. Thus ſome of them will fit by the fide of 
the banks, where the Gentoo women perform their ab- 
lutions, and ſuffer them to ſalute, with the utmoſt re- 
verence and ſimplicity, what they exhibit for that pur- 
poſe, while their eyes roll frightfully in their heads, and 
a0 ſymptom or geſtare betrays the leaſt indication of 
human feeling, ſenſual emotion, or attention to the 
 boht or touch of thoſe females, who have formed an 
idea that there js great prolific virtue in this ſtrange act- 
of adoration, They have-generally, like the perſon juſt 
mentioned, that part bal, with a ſmooth ſoldered ring 
paſſed through it, as an atteſtation that incontinence 
with them is impracticable. The Gentoos, to whom 
the abuſes of this profeſſion are perfectly known, and 
who have been put on their guard by the impoſtures they 
ue committed, ' ſtill retain the higheſt veneration for 
inoſe whom they think ſincere in the exerciſe of the 
torments they in it upon themſelves, and even pretend 
to produce, in excuſe for this branch of bigotry, a 
number of miracles performed by thefe Gioghies. 


( 5 Groſe, ſpeaking of the mendicant friars, ſays, 


= hey ſeem but a copy, and a wretched one too, of 
5 theſe mendicant Gioghies, whoſe abſtinence from all 
animal food, centemplative life; auſterities, and ma- 
_ Erations, far exceed whatever their moſt famous 
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think the Gentoo re 
world: nothing of ſo 
idly ſuſpe | 


- which Pythagoras was fo particularly N Was 


les 
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35 freaking to thee.” 
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| "There are many reafons, ſays" the aboye author,. to, 


mong à people who Have ey P 
follow their bw peculiar 16fficutions without deigning 


following prayef, which the Bramins eſpecially often re- 
peat in # day, with their eyes lift up towards the, fun: 
&* Thou, power, Which illuminates that -reſplendant 

& orb, deign alſo to illuminate my mind,, ſo as that I 
may thereby be directed to walk in the way the moſt 


ow conſidering the dignity which the ideas of the | 


Gentoos attach to the generative power, it is no dero- 


gation to the ſupremdcy attributed to Jaggernaut, by Y 


their making his temple and image the head place 


to which they give its name, and which are 


* \ 


 ferve 


the moſt obſcene poſtures, arid: to act 


a conjecture, it ſhould be that it was originally ſu | 


one of the moſt conſpicuous properties of fire. 


as 


— 


Of the Ordedl Trials practiſed by the Gentoos. 


Cc e 


their worſhip, to infer, that he is their god Brama under 
| that title, juſt as Jupiter had ſeveral names, according to 
His various functions, and equivalent to the Mythras or 
Venus Urania of the Perſians, or ſimply the Venus of 
the heathens. The Gentoo inhabitants on the banks of 
the Ganges form domeſtic idols after that of Jaggernaut, 
placed in a 
conveyance decorated with gilding and tinſel, that is to 
Their tos 4 triumphal car. Formerly this idol uſed 
| to be adorned with jewels and expenſive 1 accord - 
ing to the circumſtances of the owner ; but of late they 
are mach abated on that point. This machine is kept 
for ſome days in the beſt apartment of the houſe, during 
' which time it is matter of devotion with them to exhibit 
act all manner of 
laſcivioufneſs before the idol, as the moſt acceptable 
mode of worſhip to the deity it repreſents. After which 
they carry it in its gilded car in a proceſſion to the Gan- 
ges, and throw all in together, as an acknowledgment to 
that river of its congenial fertilization with that of the ſun. 
As to the cauſe. of the Gentoos chooſing this pyrami- 
dal form, it ſeems loſt. in the remoteſt antiquity. But 
| might I be allowed, fays our ingenious author, to hazard 


to them by that pyramidal aſpiration of flame, w TE an 


IHE. ordeal trials. of melted lead, or boiling oil, as 
| practiſed here, are conſidered by the Gentoos as, 
a ftanding miracle; and, according to Mr, Groſe, they 
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— that he found tee. 3, 
to that element already eſtabliſhed in that count, 25 
Pyræums or conſervatories of perennial fre were me 
* wor- 
accompanied with ſuch idolatry that Toroafler 8 Was 
| himſelf in purging it of its groſs ercotg, and reduc, 
1 te unded his 5 
Ga and of the 
ie te 
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hat there, were 
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, cauſes, by their ultimately iſſuing in 2 known ſuperior 


1 


CY 


| | from thoſe primordial laws to which God has ſubjected 
<< nation that might be required, certain it is, that, on | all his. works in general, without excepting man, whoſe 
&« the leaſt intimation from any perſon of authority here $099 Has been as much conſulted as was fitting it ſhould 
to any of the Engliſh'gentlemen on that coaſt, ſuch | be, of which God ought ſurely to he eſteemed a com- 
an inquiry would be very readily ſet on foot, as would: Tas judge. Hence they deny that omnipotence has 
6 8 fiquidate wf truth and falſhood there js | introduced real evil into naturè; and maintain, that 
s in this practice; and the iſſue muſt be, ſince the fact no evil actually: exiſts: but what is ima 2 tempo- 


* 
. 
* 


: « is inconteftably true, either to diſcover a natural me- rary, and bearing no proportion to real, infinite, and 
| „ thod of reſiſting fire, far more ſubtle than what is, | eternal goodneſs, and therefore not jncompatible with 
f * known to our European jugglers, or to prove that it. | 5 


% Divine Providence, when ſolemnly appealed to, does | As to fire, they place its ſource in the ſun, to which 
* not diſdain its immediate interpoſition in favour of | they. pay a very high. reverence, out of gratitude for the 
© innocence; an act which, though not unworthy of] numerous benefits that flow from it; but they are ſo 
the goodneſs of God, the Romiſh prieſts in thoſe | far from confounding the ſubordination of the ſervant 
parts, not denying that the effect produced is ſuper- with the majeſty of the Creator, that they attribute no 
natural, attribute it to the power and craft-of the | degree of ſenſe to the ſun, or fire, in any of its operations; 
devil: but with what propriety let any one judge.” | but conſider it as a, purely, paſſive, blind inſtrument, 
Th 5 )J. Wins e directed and governed by its Creator. They even give 
FA - *- | that luminary, all glorious as it is, no more than the 
8 EO T. 5 ſecond rank among his works, reſerving the firſt for that 
= | . — I ſtupendous dee Rk of divine power, the mind of 
- Of the Religion of the Parſees. 4. ee 

50 e ewe gn of I They believe the immortality: of the. ſoul, and found 
HERE ſeems to be two diſtinctions neceſſary to be | the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in the other 
5 made in the religion of the Parſees, or eB life on the light of reaſon, which enables them to pet: 

who tranſplanted themſelves from Perſia when the Ma- | ceive the 8 between right and wrong; or, © 
hometans conquered that country: the firſt, the pure re- ſpeak in their figurative ſtile, the conflict between 
ligion, as taught by Zoroaſter; and the ſecond, and more 8 the good principle, and Harryman the euil one; 
modern one, disfigured by various adulterations, as it | or between the fleſh and the purer ſpirit. As to their 
is at preſent practiſed among the Parſees of India and | puniſhments, they exclyde material burning from being 
Perſia, _ „„ | any part of them, and eſteem the element of fire too pure, 

88 Zoroaſter flouriſhed under the reign of Hyſtaſpes, king | and too noble, to be employed in the office of an execu- 


0 


of Perſia, about five hundred years beſore the birth of | tioner. They even pretend, that the fire of _— 
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Jove Will. the 


1 ** 


6 2 dark, dreaty, dileanfelate region, e 
is big with horfor, pain, and diſguſt ; | caverns abound- 
ing with ſerpents,, Water thick like melted pitch, and 
1010 as ſnow. They do not, however, believe them to 
be eternal, but imagine that the guilty ſufferers. will be 


b imagine that, the guilty ſutferers will be | blelome to the Chriſtians, and all religions live. peaceably 
at length delivered, when they will be placed in a ftate | anger r CCS i uot 1 
of bliſs, but inferior ig that of the good, from whom |  'They indeed ſcem to grow more purely, Unitarians in, 
they will alſo be diffinguiſhed by a: brand in_theif fore. 


duration theſe puniſhments will We proportions to hu- 
man frailty 3 but that rewards, like the Divine good- 
refs, will be infinite, and apbounded... 4 
Such was the doctrine of Zoroaſter, as may ſtill be 
collected from the adulterations it has fince undergone ; 
for the religion, of that great man was too ſimple to 


4 


the lucrative views of the chief Magi, now. known in 


ſatisfy the groſs conceptions of the vulgar, or to anſwer 


[odia by the name pf duſtdore, or directors of their 
ritual. A nun ber of years being elapſed ſince the death 


of Zoroaſter, his religion was ud longer ſuffeted to con- 
tinue in its original, purity.” His books had been loſt, 
and the preſent,” work, Called, The Zendavaſtaw, was 
wrote in the ſame old-Perſian language by Erda Viraph, 
one of the chief Magi, Who pretendeéd to compile it by 


memory from the ancient work, and of this a tranſlation 


has been made into the modern Perſian by a perſon who 
lived about two.\bundred and fixty years ago, and in- 
tiled it Saad-din, er The Hundred Gates + Theſe works 
ben to have, greatly ſophilticajed- the original doftrine 
by interpolations, an eee ee that have 
greatly disfigured the religion of Zoroaſter. Hence, they 
dare not be a moment without their girdle; and pay 


ſuch a ſuperſtitious reverence to fire, as not to venture | 


to pray before it without covering their mouths with a 


ſquare flap of linen, leſt they ſhould pollute the fire by 3 


. 


breathing on it. . ſtill keep pyræums, or conſer | 


vatories of fire, in Which lamps are kept continually 
burning, by being fed with, oil by, the prieſts who cor 
Rantly attend them; and, as they relate, have burnt, 
without ever being extinguiſhed, for many. centuries. . 
) Yet, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtitious follies ingraft- 
ed on the original ſtock of this religion, ſuch, continues 
our author, has been the force of its ſap, as to prevent 
the fruit from being ſpoiled ; for even at preſent the 
Tarſees are remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the purity and 
Innocence of their morals, and no people in general 
dehave better either in public or private life. 
It is ſaid that the greateſt honour theſe. people think 
they can do to the remains of their deceaſed friends, is to 
expoſe them to be devoured by birds of prey; for theſe 
living tombs they eſteem preferable to any other kind 
of ſepulture. About a mile from the city of Surat the 
have a place to which they carry their dead; this is 


within a circular wall, open at the top, twelve feet high, 
The ground.with- 


and one hundred in circumference. 
in is raiſed about four feet, and made ſloping, that all 
tie moiſture may drain from the carcaſſes into a ſink 
made for that purpoſe z nothing can have a more ſhock- 
| Ng appearance than this burying-ground, as it is called, 


where are ſeen a multitude of dead bodies, loathſome 


and diſcoloured ; ſome green, ſome-yellow, ſome with 
their eyes torn out by the vultures; and. ſome with all 
the fleſh of their cheeks pulled off; great holes eaten in 
different parts of their bodies, and the ſkin all over torn 
and mangled, In ſhort, ſome are hardened by the ſun like 
1 piece of tanned leather, while the fleſh. of others is 
wean picked from the bones, which remain like a ſkele- 
den. The vultures, it is obſerved, will place themſelves 

own the wind, in 

1 and ſometimes cram themſelves with human 

eſh till they are ſcarce able to fly. | | 


Of the Mahometans ef India. 


* 


prieſts who con- 


order to enjoy the ſmell of theſe 


5 might be expected, that as the Mahometan reli- 
©. 801.18 that of the court, we ſhould here give a par- 


their thinking ſuch epithets as ſuperfluous and imperti- 


2 


7 
t 


* 


+ 


: 


heads, In fine, 9 5 imagine that both in degree and | 


. 


die with it In their mouths; their diſtance from the 
| country whence” that religion ſprang : rendering them 
more indifferent to any mention of the name of , Maho- 
| author obſerves, carry their veneration for the Supreme 
| Being fo far, as not only never to mention the word ; 
in a manner blaſphemous to raiſe or define a being 
"whom they conlider as. ſo infinitely above al 
definition, or comprehenſion. Thus they carry their 
ſcrupuloſit to a ſuperſtitious len th, and do not even 


man form: for they conceive it as profaning the name 
of God to aſſociate it with human attributes or concep- 


« ahd for ever above the company of an adjeRive.” | 
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|". be | Feſtivals celebrated to his Honour. Of his 1 bis 
Offers, and Women : his. civil Government, and t 
niſbment inflicted on Criminals. 0 vel Low 


| the moſt ſacred things with more profound reſpect. All 


— 


which the Mogul appears, we ſhall here give Sir Tho- 
mas Roe's deſcription of his dreſs at his going abroad; 


— 
a 


ticular account of it; but this we ſhall reſerve till we 


1 
. 


| their religion relaxes, nor. will they ſo much as hear 
with . patience any argument againſt that fundamental 


$ 


* 


ſwers to the firſt miniſter; the treaſurer; the chief of 


has the care of the furniture, the tenths, cloaths, and 


the h alſo appears at a window, from which he 
et 
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come to. Perſia, only obſerviag,. that it, is praQiſed here 
with leſs bigotry. than among the Turks; and that, 


though a faint reyerence is kept up for the name of Ma- 


| homet, it is rather a matter of habit than of devotion; 3 
| and the fanaticiſm of the Mahometans being ſubſided, 
into a ſober common ſenſe, they are become leſs trou- 


row 1 
proportion as their: zeal for. the mere ceremonial part of 


point of their religion, the unity of God, whoſe name 
alone they invoke at the hour of death, and generally 


* 


2 


met. Indeed moſt of his followers, as an ingenious 


Alla, or God, with the leaſt irreverence, but think it 


nitely above all praiſe, 


approve of calling him good, righteous, merciful, from 


nent, as if one was emphatically to ſay of a man that he 
had a head, or any other members neceſſary to the hu- 


tions, and that nothing fills the idea due to that Being 


ſo; well as the name itſelf, < a ſubſtantive ſingularly, 


** 
* 
+ 


Of the Preer and St of the Magul, with a Dejripiim of 
Pu- 


HMNHE power of the. Moget is ſo deſpotic, that he has 
che ſovereign diſpolal of, the lives and effects of 
his ſubjects. His will is their only law; it decides all 
law-ſuits,' without any perſon's: daring to diſpute it, on 
pain of death, At his command alone the greateſt lords 
are executed, their fiefs, their lands, their poſts; and 
offices are changed or taken from them. The higheft 
officers -of his empire are the prime. vizier, which an- 


the eunuchs; the firſt ſecretary of ſtate; the general of 
the elephants; the great maſter of the wardrobe, who 


precious, ſtones that are commonly uſed. gt - 
This prince uſually appears at a window at ſun-rifing, 
when the lords of his court are obliged to attend in his 
apartment to pay him their homage ; he alſo ſhews him- - 


ſelf at mid-day to ſee the fight of the wild beaſts, and in 


ſees the - ſetting ſun. He retires with that ftar amidſt 
a multitude of drums, and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, wiſhihg him a long and happy life. No other 
perſons are allowed to enter the palace but the rajas, or 
princes, and the great officers z who behave towards him 
with ſuch veneration, that it is impoſſible to approach 


the diſcourſe is accompanied with continual reverences. . 
At taking leave they proſtrate themſelves before him: 
they put their hands upon their eyes, then on their 
breaſt, and laſtly upon the earth, to ſhew that with re- 
ſpect to him they are only as duſt and aſnes. As they 
retire they wiſh him all manner of proſperity, and go 
backwards till they are out of ſight. - + 3 
In order to give ſome idea of the magnificence in 


for though it bera lang time fince he was at that prince's 
court, and though he has loſt much of his wealth and 
* power, 
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Was a plume of bern s festhters? on ne fide Hung 275 


eretted in er court of the pa 


- 


7 ers r* of 


ad hs enges . eg 
pov he ms" feldom 'of Ages opp oh die hs Js | uh 


nt Mogul ma eer much in che ane 
. thoug +4 1 have fewer j ls; add Tome | 
of them may value. As he came out, fays | 
that 8 — girt on his ſword, and another | 
hung on his ſhield, covered _ diamonds and rubies; an- 
Sther hung on his quiver w 7 arrows, an bis b wo | 
ina caſe. On þis head he ae. 2 fich turban, in 


* 


hows: 2s: ** A as 'a Walnut, on che other'a ond* 
e middle an emerald in the form of A heart, | 
vr h larger than the diamond wy by. His 
Raf was wound about th chain of Ja e pe 
dies, and diamond nds Arilled. ee his 1 | 
chain of three ftrings of exce llent pearl; "Ae. ng 
ambaſſador 10 ſes ſeen. Above his w 
braceiets ſet with* diamonds, and on each rey bs Fs | 
wriſts three bracelets of ſeveral ſorts, and upon almoſt |: 
every finger was a ring. His coat was of clath'of gold 
without ſleeves,” and Undernedth it he- had à ſemain as 


fine as lawn, and on his feet he had a pair of buſkins em- 
 broidereq, with peatl, the toes ſharp and turned up. Thus 
armed, and thus dreſſed, he dent into his coach, , which | 


was made fo, tf ke an Engliſh one the ambaſlador | 
had 'prefented Him with a Hittle before, that he could | 
only ie ih it dy its being covered with: Perſian | þ 


velvet, em roidered, with gold. 

When this prince marches at the Head of kk amy, goes 
a hunting, ot fetires to one of his country houſes, he is 
accompanied 1 50v64 ten thouſand men, and about one 
Büste elephants, with houſin ings of velvet and brocade, 
march at the head of this little army. Each elephant 
earries two men, one of whom governs, him by. touch- 
ing his forehead with an iron Hook,” and the o zer holds 

1 * banner of ſilk embroidered with gold and ſilver; 
each of the firſt eight carry a kettle-drum. In the mid- 
dle of this troop the Megul rides on a fine Perſian 
horſe, .or in a chariot drawn by two Fhite oxen, whole . 


large ſpread ing horns are adorned with gold, and ſome- 
times he is carried by men in a add palanquin. His 
retinue is eompoſed of the officers of his eburt, who 


are followed by ſive or ſix hundred elephant, camels, 
or chariots loaded with baggage . | 


Two ſolemn feſtivals: are arinually- celebrated in the | 
225 city to his honour. The fiſt is held ar che be- 
nning of the neu year, and laſts about eighteen days. 

efare the palace a theatre is erected: fourteen feet high, 
fifty-ſix- long, and forty broad, covered with rich ta- 
jefiry, and furraunded 5 a baluſtrade. Near it is a 


ſtructure of painted embelliſhed with mother of 
earl, in — ſome of the principal lords of the court 


t themſelves; though their tents are at the ſame time 
lace, where they 


ftrive ta diſplay all their riches and ſplendor. The Mo- 
gol anei entered theſe tents, and took whatever he 
iked beſt; but for above a century paſt the prince ac- 


companied by the ſeven firſt play-miniſters aſcends the 
theatre, and ſeating himfelf on a velvet cuſhion embroi- 
dered with gold and pearls, waits for the preſents that 
ace brought him, which he receives equally from the 
people and the grandees of his empire, during the eigh- 
teen days that the ceremony laſts, and towards the con- 
eluſion of that time, diſtributes among them his boun- 
ties, conſiſting in places and dignities which he con- 
fors on thoſe Who have made him the moſt valuable pre- 
ſents. Tavernier ſays he ſaw him receive at one of 
theſe ſeaſts above the value of thirty millions of livres 
in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, prarls, gold, ſil ver, 
fine ſtuffs, elephants, camels, and horſes 

The other feſtival is che anniverſary of the Megube 
birth. He begins the day with all manner of diverſi- | 
ons, which he breaks off, to wait upon the queen his | 
mother, if ſhe be yet alive; at her palace, and ſhews his 
gratitude'to her, by cauſing the grandees of bis empire 
to make her magnificent preſents, After he has dined | 
he dreſſes himſelf 5 in his fineſt robes, covers himfelf with 


gold.and jewels, and being rather loaded than adorned | 


with riches, enters a fuperb. pavilion, where he is at- 
tended by the principal lords of his court. He there 


| 3 2 * . 825 dane NM a. 


8 lr een 


| cers are named Omrahs, and one who Mas 
| ral is called Mirza. 


| houſhold. © 


eubines, 9 
| Thoſt'called wives are contfacted to th 


ber of bis concubines is uncertain, 


FT be youn nog tl -ultainefles are educated with all the tend 
Igetice imaginable ; they are not under the 


owe the great ſcales,-and- the chains by which ho are 
5 | 


O 


44% bot r of aully bo 
ſcales he, places himſelf, and the 


one 


eg Brag? A ag jewels, pieces of Ae, Fine en 
cinnamon; mace, re pepper, corn, pulſe,” ahg ke 8 


and am exatt regiſter is kept every year of the WR” 


qe hc weigbt. It is a ſubſect of great joy when he , 
* 
Hog is ſhcceeded by the er ze of be- 85 

during the Who hole : 


Che one year more than another, and of Us 
[rg 10 wi fpund to have fallen away. 
ibits; 


} year. 13 confiſts in his to the poor f 
Pieces of mogey, el in As ng 9 15 We ome. {mall 


nuts, piſtachios, almonds, aud other fruit | made 1752 
but fo — And fo thin that # thouſand' of them ate not. 


worth 


more than ſeyen or. eight piftoles. © Aﬀte 
ment made, a baſon filled & 5 "thoſe trifles 1 26h 


| not to exceed the value of teh crowtis.” Thus the Ide. 
day amounts . 


| ratity of this wealthy monarch on tis birth-da 
to. no more than tße pitiful Tum'of 2 hundred e 


The 'feftival- concludes with his e a "noun 1 


{ ſupper to the lords of his court, ith whom 
the night in drinking. 7 aug 
The ſons of the Mog hav, the title of Aa, anl 


his daughters © of | ſultanas, 
nors of provinces,” are called Ard 
„Which anf 

or cawn, as 
— güiſned 


The tint . 


it is nog pronounced, and thele 
names which they receive ug 
as Aſaph Khan "the rich lord; 


Wh | 
2614 ee th jewels, ih | 


— 


irs" to our nobility,. have the tide of 


Khan Khanna, lord of 2 * The great military 0b. . 


n gene. 
The chief euhüchs have the 


rollers of the 


of | treaſurers, ſtewards, and the "conipt: 


- The women © the ſeraglic | are Ather which gr, cow 


rinceſſes of the 


much ceremony, and ſeldom exceed Ora 3 Ki, 
thous h . ber 


rally amount to above a thoufand. e 'Mopul- 


925 marries the daughter of a foreign Pane but gene- | 


| rally one of his own ſubj ets, * and ſometimes ad ne: 
the mearteft fave to that d. nity. e 
His firſt ſon by any o theſe wives is conſidered a 15 


the lawful heir to the empire, though the throne is 


uſually poſſeſſed by bini Who has the longeſt ſword, 
| who, no ſooner aſcends it, than he generally op: all 


his brothers and their male iſſue. 


The young ſultans are married at thirteen or fourteen. 
e, and then are allowed a ſepatate court, 
ittle infetior to the emperor's; and when they come to 


ears of 


age alf of them, except the heir to the crown, who ſtays 
wich his TR iy are ſent to diſtant governments. 


S424 ©» * 


nefs and 
ſame nerves 5 other women, and there are inſtances 


the Mogul's or 8 them in their gallantries, which 
is the — 5h reafonable, as being of the royal blos, they 
muſt never marry, and be under the controul of à ſub- 
ject. Their Jewels and precious ſtones are extremely 
Halde, and their cloaths ate as thin and Tight as 
fible, on account of the heat of the climate. 
The governeſſes of the young princeſſes, and thoſe who 
are ſpies upon the conduct of the king” s women, 
a confiderable bod y in the ſeraglio, and are faid to have 
a gteat hate in the government of the empire, II the 
Mogul can properly be ſaid to have any council, . 
compoſed of thoſe ladies; for the governments and pre 1 
offices of ſtate are diſpoſed of by their influence, an 


$65. 


| each of them has a title anſwerable'to ſome great ce, 


One is ſtiled prime miniſter, another ſecretary, and ao 
other viceroy of a province, and each lady keeps 15 
correſpondence wich the miniſter; + whoſe title ſhe 


and there are eunuchs continually emplayed in carrying 
letters backwards and forwards between them. 2 
interpoſition all buſineſs of conſequence is c 


for they have better opportunities of repreſenting, tf 
to the emperor than his miniſters can hade. 


it 


'form 


"he other great offcers are the” ſecretaries 
of ſtatx, the governors of the elephants, the maſter of 
the tents,, and the keepers of the” wardrobe, Who, Ars 

| intruſted with the jewels, | 


lood, 7 950 or 25 Keg 


— ˙ :! one. Ee I 8 gs 


” —_ ce > ao mw wc 
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eto in his retirement 
"and is 


Wo- 


The gates and all the avenues t6 the ps 


5 a very difficult province; 
6 hey procurs the hatred of the 


men lie 


queens and 


* 


as ever. 


be being ſurprited by the Mogul while kiffing an eunuch? 
for this ſuppoſed 
cauſe 


« my head!“ o add to her miſery, the offending eu- 
nuch was brought before her, and her humanity ſhock- | 


y inferior to him, he, like the other Aſiaticks, is 
- ſending ambaſſadors to them, nor are ambaſſadors 


| by a multithide of eunuche, who are 
for if they are too 
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Of. the U ” ” 


treated as the repreſentatiyes' of their ſovereign, but on- 
y as common meſſengers. The Mogul's letters are re- 
ceived with as much reverence as if he himſelf was pre- 


ſent ; for the governor- to whom they are diſpatched, 
on receiving intelligence that they are upon the road, 


rides out with all his officers to meet the meſſenger who 


brings them, and no foener ſees. the pacquet. than he 
ht from his horſe and falls 
then takes them from the meſſenger, and placing them 


court where he uſually diſpatches buſineſs, and having 
read them, inſtantly returns an anſwer, e 


The governors have alſo another method of ſhewing 
their reſpe&, for though they ſhave every day when at 
court, yet on their being fent to a government, they nei- 
| ther ſhave nor cut their hair till their return. © 

The Mogul, as hath been obſerved, adminiſters juſ- 
tice himſelf in capital cafes, wherever he reſides, as his 
' viceroys do in their reſpective provinces; but an officer, 
named the catoual, cauſes offenders to be apprehended, 
and inflits puniſhments for ſmall crimes. The cadi is 
judge in civil caſes 
rages and divorces. . | 
Though there are no written laws in the empire, 


* 


certain puniſhments are uſually inflicted for certain 
crimes, Thus murder and robbery are puniſhed with 
| death, but the manner of execution is entirely in: the 
| breaſt of the Mogul or viceroy, who never fuffers male 
factors to be above a night in priſon, and very fre- 
quently he is not conveyed to any place of confinement ; 
for if the offender be apprehended in the day time, he is 
immediately brought before the governor, and either 
acquitted or condemned; and from judgment he is hur- 
ned to his execution, which is y performed in 
% maker. plane, „„ « 4. ont oa 
me malefators are hanged ; others beheaded ; fome 
impaled on tharp ſtakes; ſome torn in pieces by wild 
* 1 killed by elephants. If an elephant be or- 
8 to diſpatch à criminal inſtantly, he ſtamps upon 
e wretch, who lies trembling 
1 found foot, and in a moment cruſhes him to death: 
* is to die in torture, the elephant breaks firſt the 
is es of his le s, then thoſe of his thighs and arms, and 
e to die by the wounds he has given him. Sir 
ul as Roe obſerves, that When he was at the Mo- 
el court, one hundred robbers were brought chained 
ore that prince, with their accuſation ; and the Mo- 
wenne, paſſed ſentence of death, gave orders that 
the ar wks them ſhould be torn in pieces by dogs, and 
"er put to death in the ordinary way. The pri- 
a. were accordingly divided into feyeral quarters of 
de town; their chief 
fore the ambaffido 


17 r's houſe, and at the ſame place 


MT 


proſtrate on the earth; 


between man and man, and of mar- 


before him, with his 


was torn in pieces by twelve dogs 


| Indian Troms againſt the Europeant. 
ur camp is conftantly pitched in one form, end 


the people 3 but that of e Mogul is red, and 


The ftreets, formed 


v ä the ſpace of the royal quarter. In t 
on his head, binds them faſt, and returns: back to the | 


| ket for diamonds in the world. 


k w_—— : 
Fee id ; 


FFP 
thirteen of the robbers had their heads tied down to 
their feet; and their necks chopped balf off with a fabre, 
after which wor were left naked and bleeding in the 
Rreets, "where they became a Freut unnhoyance to the 
velghboutkood, oO 
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ps and Forces of the Agel; the Ptithod 
the ill Succeſs of the | 


curing Subſtance, and the Cauſe of 


is nearly round. A detachment always marches 
betore' the army and clears the ground, that the ſtreets 
may lie in the uſual regular order; and if it be removed 
ever ſo often, it preſerves the ſame appearance, The 
whole circumference ſeldom takes up leſs than twenty 
miles, for the military men alone generally amount 
to about one hundred thouſand. 

The tents are commonly white, like the eloathing 4 d 
2 1 


in the center. It is erected much higher than the reſt, 


I ] and from it he has a complete view of the whole. As 
ces | the queens and the whole ſeraglio take the field, the 


| emperor's 2 is as large as a conſiderable town. It 
is furrounded with an incloſure about ten feet high, 
r by the troops of the houſhold, and other great 
dodies of horſe and. foot, and no body is ſuffered to ax 
proach it within the diſtance of a muſquet ſhot. The 
tents of the omrahs ſtand at a diſtance round the em- 
peror's, thoſe of the firſt quality neareſt, and the infe- 
rior people are placed in the remoteſt parts of the camp. 
by the tents, are wide and ftraight, 
them extend in a direct line 32 | 
of In theſe are ſhops, and 
all manner of trades ate carried on as in a city; and in 


£ 


and the principal of 


| every quarter is a market-place,. where proviſions - are 
| frequently ſold almoſt as cheap as in garriſon: the camp 


of the Mogul was formerly ſaid to be the greateſt mar- 


The camp ſeldom moves ten miles at a time, and is 
nerally fixed at a place where there is plenty of water. 
The Indian armies have 77 „ a number of barges, 
placed on carriages which follow the camp, and theſe are 

uſed by the Mogul when he takes his pleaſute upon the 


| lakes and rivers, as well as in pafling over his atmy ; he 


has alſo. with him hawks, dogs, and leopards bred for 
the game. Thus while he ranges from one part of his 
dominions to another, he divides his time between his 
recreations and his enquiries into the conduct of his 


viceroys and governors. . 


In theſe marches ſome of the Mogul's women are car- 


| ried in little towers upon the backs of elephants ; others 


in coaches; others in palanquins; and ſome of the 
meaneſt are ſaid to have no better carriage than a kind of 
" cradles hanging on the ſides of camels z but all of them 
are cloſe covered, and attended by eunuchs: beſides, 
they have an advanced-guard before them to clear the 
way; for though it is impoſſible to ſee them, it would 
be thought a crime even to look at the vehicles in which 
| they ride, and the men are frequently ordered to quit 
the villages through which the road Tas, till the ladies 
| have paſſed by. | eee 

The Mogul's forces are principally compoſed of the 
troops furniſhed by the rajahs or pagan princes; he has 
alſo Mooriſh foot, but he principally ST on his 
horfe. He has alfo ſeveral regiments, named the body- 
guards or houſhold troops: the principal of theſe is a 
regiment of four thouſand men, called the emperor's 
ſlaves. This is the moſt honourable body among the 
Mogut's troops : their captain is called the daroga, and 
is an officer of great authority, who has ſometimes the 
command of the whole army. Every foldier admitted 
into this regiment is marked on the forehead, and from 
theſe troops the ſubaltern officers are taken, who. are 
| by degrees preferred to the dignity of omrahs or gene- 
ral officers. 1 5 
There are alſo the guards of the golden mace, of the 


filyer mace, and the iron ace, who carty a mace or 
r | | „„ 
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club on their ſhoulders with a large ball at the end. The f put a de en ig We dans bias. = 
"foldiers of theſe bodies are. differently. marked. in the |.pendance ant Sire irons . 
foreheads, and their pay proportioned to the metal of how to manage nor to move. Some of theſe carry abel 
al picked men, who have recom- | V a Va} 


- the mac, Theſe are | of ſeyenty pounds. When the 'Eurgpeans march roun, 


them with their light field - pieces, aud make it neteſſi 


vr 


mende themſelves by their courage. The arms of the 


horſemen are a ſabre, a dagger, a bow. and quiver of 


arrows, a lance, and ſometimes. a ſhort piece like a car- 


dine, and to theſe are added a great ſhield, ſo that they | 


are incumbered with arms. A foot ſoldier alſo carries 


5 a ſword and. dagge 


: oned that ca a bullet of about the ſize of à tenhis- 
ball, and are fired from the back of an elephant; there 
are alſo about threeſcore ſmall field - pieces, which at- 


_ Trend the grand army. 


artillery ; but have 


fometimes à match-lock muſket. Others af them 
have pikes inſtead of muſkets; they have alſo heavy 


nage them. Some 


1 . 1 1 


Aae, that it b. Sr) difficult 9 


” 


Mr. Cambridge 


. 


_ conceive by what means a handful of 1 0 . have 


> 
of 


tion 9 | 
ik —— add to the account, that every horſeman has two 
ſervants, one to take care of his horſe, and the other to 
3. Pracure him N 
already mentioned, 


rendered chemſelves ſo, reſpectable in the field when op 
| Jorg to! a multitudę of Aſiatics, and the poſſibility of ; 
| ſuch, vaſt numbers as the Aſiatic armies fre- 


when op- 


with a very large propor- 


uent Konſiſt of, eſpeciall | | 
8 muſt be increaſed, 


- horſe : but our a 


* 


; and that all thoſe, as hath been 
are accompanied by their wives and 


children, and that there always follows the camp a 


” 


moveable town of ſhops, where every thing is to be ſold, 
as in their cities, ſome hundreds of elephants merely 


for ſtate, and a train of women with a numerous reti- 


nue 


Wherever the ſovereign moves, he is more taken up 


11 


With a vain oſtentation of pomp and magnificence, than 
with the object of the war; and, it is his pleaſure that 


7 


ing to the prince and the great officers. 


; reſt from any one that happens to be 
r, a bow and arrows, a ſhield, and | 


zenerally European gunners to ma- 


ſight of him for a moment, concluie that all 
inſtantly diſperſe. - This affords our engineers 


his ſubjects ſhould abandon the capital, in order to aug- 
ment His n ˙ ˙muwm·· ʒt N 3 
Jo provide for all theſe the whole country is put into 


motion, and ſtrict orders are diſpatched for proviſions to 


be brought into the camp; by which means all the 


eutting turf and waſhing 


weather continues dry they move their camp. 


cities far and near are exhauſted, while the camp is in 


general. plentifully ſupplied. The perſon allowed every 
horſeman to procure forage, is conſtantly employed in 
| the. roots, and this affords a 
more hearty food for a horſe than graſs. A ſhower of 
rain may in a few days produce another crop; and if the 


However, theſe numerous armies ſeldom keep the 
field any time without great loſs by famine; for a very 
conſiderable .diminution is ſcarcely - felt amongſt ſuch 


multitudes, and are very little regarded from any ſenti- | - 


ments of humanity : a famine is therefore neither con- 
ſidered as any thing extraordinary, nor will the memory 
of it ever prevent the aſſembly of another multitude, 
that muſt alfo be liable to the ſame chances of ſubſiſt- 
ing or ſtarving. Allowances muſt alſo be made for the 
great loſs they ſuſtain in men, beaſts, and all the imple- 


ments of war, as often as they move in difficult roads, 
and particularly in their manner of paſſing over great | 


rivers; for their rivers, in the rainy ſeaſon, become ſo 
rapid, that the landing- place is frequently a mile below 
the place of embarkation. In croſing them they uſe 
large boats of a kind of baſket-work, which they cover 
with ſkins. As there are always great plenty of hides in 


ſo numerous an army, they are eaſily made; and, tho 


they are light and manageable, are capable of carrying 
a conſiderable number of horſe, and of tranſporting the 
heavieſt artillery. 35 1 
The true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the Indian armies 
in an engagement, proceeds from their being unacquaint- 
ed with the advantages of diſcipline, and their keeping 
their infantry upon too low a footing. Their cavalry, 
though not backward to engage with ſabres, are ex- 
tremely unwilling to bring their horſes within the reach 
of our guns; for they are lefs afraid of their lives than 
of their fortunes, which are all laid out on the horſe 
upon which they ride. 1 

Nothing is more prejudicial to them than the falſe 
notion they generally entertain in relation to artillery. 
They are terrified with that of an enemy, and weakly 


to move thoſe enormous weights, if a ſhot comes 8 
their bullocks they become quite ungovernable, an, 8 
We have &, much greater advantage 4 er be a 
tenacious” of their antient manners, than in their * 
of bravery ; not only the prince, but every rajah 4, 
has the command of all the forces he can bring into the 
field, always. appears among them mounted on an ele. 
keep their eyes on him; and if 1 
is loſt, and 


— 


who conſtant] 


1 A fair 
portunity of deciding: the fate of à whole detach”, 
by Wee direded Adiſthige of a; ſix A * 
thoſe enormous beaſts: nom ſeem brought into the feld 
only to be a mark for our artillery. Thoſe rajahs, ſen- 
ſible of being thus expoſed, ſometimes avall tbemſche, 
of the only expedient that can afford them any ſecurity; 
for it has been obſerved, that ſeveral elephants, vn 


the ſame capariſons, and with riders in the ſame fich 
and ſplendid habits, have appeared in different parts of 
the field on the ſame dag oe 


Though they have ſeyere] |; ſuſfered by being fur. 
prized in the night. by the Europeans; they can never 


be brought to eſtabliſh in their camp either order of 


vigilance; for at the cloſe of the evening every man cats 
a great quantity of rice, and many take aſter it ſoporiſe 
drugs, fo that about midnight the. whole army i in a 
dead ſleep; the conſequence” of which is obvious: and 
yet, ſays the above author, an eaſtern monarch would 


think it very ſtrange, ſhould any body endeayour-to 


perſuade him, that the ſecurity of his throne depended 
upon the regulation of the meals of a common ſoldier; 


| much leſs would he be prevailed on to reſtrain him in 


the uſe of that opium which is to warm his blood for 
action, and animate his ſoul with heroiſm. The mind 


of an European ſoldier muſt be equally filled with com- 


paſſion and contempt at ſeeing a heap of theſe unhappy 


creatures, animated by a momentary intoxication, erowd- - 
ed into a breach, and both in their garb and impotent fury 


reſembling a mob of frantic women. In ſhort, the very 


eaſtern dreſs has an appearance of effeminacy, and-the 


Europeans are not inclined to b: ſtruck with much ap- 


| prebenſion. at ſecing a body of horſe in ſilk or cotton 


Are r. 


the Mogul, the Coins, Weights, and 


Of the Revenuts 's 
4 . and of its Trade and - naval | 


Meaſures of 
A 


IHE revenues of the Mogul ariſe from the produce 
of the ground, the cuſtoms of the- ſea-ports, the 
eſtates of the great men at their death, which devolve to 
the crown, the preſents from his ſubjects, who never 
approach their prince or governor emptychanded, n 
the treaſures produced by the diamond mines. 
viceroy, or 8 of every province, who owns 4 
ſubjection to him, is obliged: to ſupply the crown wil 
a certain ſum, which he raiſes out of the manufaQures 
and produce of the ſoil. This, added to the other re- 
venues, is ſaid to amount annually to between wy 
and fifty millions ſterling ; an immenſe ſum, which m 
be greatly leſſened ſince Nadir Sha ravaged the nan, 
took away its treaſures, and, by weakening the power br 
the prince, enabled many of the Nabobs to throw. 
their ſubjection to him. | 3 
The coins of this country are the pice, or caſh, u 8 
are of copper, and about the value of a half- penn): 


fanam, a ſilver coin, worth three - pence; the h 


filver coin, worth two ſhillings and three-pehce ; 15. 
Id moor, or rupee, worth about fourteen filver rupees 0 
and the pagoda, ſa called from its having the figure 4 


a pagoda ſtamped upon it. The laſt, which. gre 5 


| cnc illings, are flat, om one fide and conver; on the 
| ther, and are chiefly coined 85 the rajahs or petty princes. 


'. Gold and ſilver coins are finer here than in any other 
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dearlö, and other Perfian commodities; 2 tres: 
ſire,” Which. they frequently load on board Engliſh of 


country. Foreigners have. their, mints, and coin both | branch of the company's profit; fot they ſeldom diſpatch 


d ſilver, particularly the Engliſh at Fort St. a ſhip. from Perſia to Surat but ſhe' is as" deep laden as 
| ſhe can ſwim, full of . paſſengers, with vaſt quantities 
of pearls and treaſures - on board, "ſometimes to the 
amount of two or three hundred thouſand pounds. 
The Indians make-uſe- of European ſhips to 1 


1 we Foreign coins are. alſo current, but for tri- | 


bells called couries, or blackmoor's-teeth, fixty of which 


are valued at about a half-penny. Whatever foreign coin | _ | 
falls into the hands of the Mogul's goyeraors is melted | their.treaſure chiefly. for ſecurity ; for they conſider them 


; 


* 


dut the new coin is current at the full value. 
Large 


ig matters they ſometimes uſe bitter almonds, or ſea- 


a 


| down into rupees, with the cHaracters of the reigning || as being in much leſs-d 

| prints and after his death. they Joſe the value. of a | 

alf-penny, or penny, on account of wear; and none hundred tons burthen built in India after the 'Engliſh 
2 Ze | 


r-from' pirates than their 


own ſhipping, They have ſhips indeed of four or five 


model; but their laſkars, or Indian ſailors; would make 


* 


ſums are reckoned by lecks, carons, and arabs, but a poor defence ſhould they be attacked, and they 


| A leck is one hundred thouſand rupees; à caron, or [have but little ſkill in navigation. 


carol, is one hundred lecks ; and an arab is ten carons. 
Their weights differ almoſt in every pe 


exactly ſpecified.” | 


but it is generally ſaid that twenty maunds go to a 


cindy. Salt- petre, turmeric, aſſafcktida, pepper, dry 
el benjamin, and tyncal, have, according to 


f. Lockyer, forty- two ſeers of Surat to the maund. 


Copperas, aloes, brimſtone, long- pepper, dammer, ſticx- 
lack, and wor 1 have forty- four ſeers to the maund; 


$ 


and, for the moſt part, ſuch goods as have no waſte, 
wel, copper, ivory, vermillion, Labor indigo 


ung, Ke. are ſold at forty ſeer to the maund, or 


three maunds to ane hundred weight. 
Alt Surat, corn, rice, and other commodities, fold with 
us by meaſure, are there ſold by weight; but ſilks and 
callicoes are ſold by the pieces, and by the cobit, which 
contains twenty-ſeven inches. Sel | 


up the country, and 'particularly near Brampour, it is 
ilmoſt two Englilh miles. ! 
In liquid and dry meaſures, one meaſure. is one. pint 
and a half: eight meaſures are one mercall ; and four 
hundred mercalls are one garſdm. 
The principal manufactures of Indoſtan are filks, 
callicoes, and muſlins: we alſo import from thence 
diamonds and other precious ſtones, great quantities 
of pepper, the growth of the Malabar coaſt, indigo, 
ſalt· petre, cardamunis, opium, aſſafcetida, and a great 
Variety of phyſical drugs. The 2 exported thither 


from Europe are Engliſh broad-cloth, lead, looking- 


glaſſes, ſword-blades, knives, haberdaſhery-wares, gold 


and filver Jace, tin: ware, brandy, beer, and ſome other 


Proviſions chiefly taken in by our own factories. "The 
ſhips allo frequently take in flints with their ballaſt, for 
there is not a flint to be found in India, at leaſt in the 
parts viſited by the Europeans; ſo that in the inland 


country, where the people have not an opportunity. of 


deing ſupplied by our ſhipping, a bag of flints is almoſt 
a valuable as a bag. of 8 2 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that all the goods we 
carry to India are a trifle, compared with the bullion 


and foreign coin exported thither. Our fhips, when 


ac do out, are in a manner empty of merchandize, 
ough few of them carry leſs than three or four ſcore 


thouſand pounds in ſpecie; This bas raiſed a queſtion, 


Whether 


ether the India trade be of any advantage to this 
nation; 


but, in return, the company anſwer, that the 


ndian me h 2 1 a | i |; 
— 7 TY they re- export and ſell in ſeveral 


0 0 8 . , 4 
ut; and were it otherwiſe, we ſhould have other nations 


| Ponopolize the trade, and fupply us with the ſame com- 
ines, and conſequently more treaſure would be paid 
em than is now carried to India. 
works P return, there are no greater merchants in the 
* * — the Mogul ſubjects, though their ſhips never 
. © Cape of Good Hope; for they carry on a pro- 
bas 5 trade to Perſia and the Red Sea, and ſupply 
of In  urkey and- Perfia with all the rich merchandize 
ia; in return for which they bring back carpets, 


pe bring in more treaſure than they carry 


and fre- and their manner o 


account of their not being fit to carry ſueh 


* 


We have already 3 an account of the Indian ſhips 
| | e- f conſtruction, and ſhall here only 
|  yuently in the 1 and therefore they cannot. be | add, that their boats uſed on the coaſt; called muffoulas; 
Ihe common weight at Surat is the 

ſeer, which is about thirteen ounces one-third; and 
forty ſeers generally make a maund. The ſeer at Agra 
is ſaid to be equal to two at Surat. The candy varies” 
from five hundred weight to five hundred and ſeventy); / 


* 


are flat-bottomed veſſels,” the ſides of which are five or 
ſix feet high; the planks are very 
1 with cocoa - nut cord | 

board, and are in no danger of ſplitting when they 
ike, as they muſt frequently do on many parts of that 


| coaſt before they can get to ſhore, and on this account 
they are generally uſed by the Engliſſi in landing their 
goods: they are rowed by ſix or eight hands; but as they 
ate very deep, and will carry great quantities, it is not 
very expenſive to employ them in — or embarking 

3 


goods. They have another kind of veſſel, if it may be 


| called * that name, which is termed a catamaran, and 
is only formed of three or four rough pieces of timber 


tied together, and are chiefly uſed by the fiſhetmen on 
an goods 25 tiny 


be damaged by the wet, very little ſea beating over them. 


| For the ſame; reaſon; paſſengers ſeldom make.uſe'of them; 
though they are really ſafer on that coaſt than any other 
II 1 veſſels, and ſome people have failed along the fhore upon 
The coſs, by which the roads are meaſured, is, near | 

the coaſts, about an Engliſh mile and a half; but farther 


one of them for a hundred miles together; and upon 


as great guns, anchors, &c.. 

of India in general, we ſhall preſent beſore the reader 
remarkable revolutions that have lately happened at 
Delli, the preſent capital, + 
Of Agra, ene of the capital Cities of the Empire 3 with 4 
ü M Faltie/ 555 © 


- 


And the ancient metropolis of the whole empire, 
is ſituated in twenty-ſix degrees twenty minutes north 
latitude, and in ſeventy-nine degrees eaſt longitude from 
London. It is about ſeven hundred miles north- eaſt of 
Surat, and. is ſituated upon the river Jemma, in the 
midſt of a ſandy plain, - which greatly adds to the heat 


| of the climate. The city is ſeven or eight miles in length, 
- but not near ſo much in breadth, and'no part of it is 


fortified except the palace; but there is generally a great 
army in the place, eſpecially if the Mogul be there. 
The palaces of the omrahs and other great men are 
built with ſtone. in a magnificent manner; they ſtand 
upon the banks of the river Jemma, and have == 


moſques, caravanſeras, large ſquares, baths, and reſer- 
to the river Jemma running the whole length of the 


city, renders its proſpect very agreeable; and the Mogul's 
— is a noble building. fo. 


the Mogul's guard, as they do every week in their turns 
with fifteen or twenty thouſand men. The palace is 


high 


Dutch ſhips, - and the freight is ſaid to": be one great 


thin, and ſewed toge- 
ſo'that they will yield liks 


theſe kind of floats the Indians carry the heavieſt weights; 
Having now taken a view. of the country and people 


a view of the two capitals of that empire, and of the 


AOR A, the capital of the province of the ſame name; 


gardens adjoining to them; but the reſt of the houſes. 
are mean buildings: however, the great number of 


yoirs of water, intermixed-with trees and gardens, added 


A large area extends between the town and the palace, 
where the rajahs draw up the raſhboots when they mount 


ſituated by the ſide of the river in the form of a creſcent,- 
but from the town it appears to be round; it is three 
or four leagues. in circumference, and fortified with 4 


| like-polifhed 'marble, the wall appears extremely noble 
the ſun ſhines upon it: it is ſurrounded with a | moſt infinite number of 


pitch their tents; ſo that you ' paſs "thro! 


the court, In this manner all waited the approach of 


5 


cauſes. 
bathe, Gellowed: only by ſome of bis prime miniſters, | 


Dis elsphante, and horſes 3 and ſaw the combats of wild 
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pleaſure; the execution immediately following the 


muſt be very great. Beſides, within the walls was a 


9 "* * i * l . 
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this wall is-built are ved, and haye à luftre | 


| of the gardens ſerve for a rampart; 
handſome broad Some: walk „ with canal 2818 f 
the ſides 3 and beyond it u large ſquare; where the Ma- 
howetan 4 are drawn up, and here the emrahs 


N 
y 


fore you reach the royal 


gut's muſic uſed to ſound; every morning, noon, and 


Night, and whenever he went abrond. From this court 


ople reſorted at the time of audience. It is divided by 
aluſtrades into three- parts; at the outer haluſtrade | 


* 


that you ' paſs through two armics, | diate dependance on the coun 
chants and tradeſmen remove with their families to fel. | 


| 
= = 
1 , 
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you come to the Durbar, another large court, where all 
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without the next, which is 


ſuperior- rank ; and within the chitd, upon '« platform 
Gill more elevated, ſtood the omrahs and great lords of | 


the Mogul at the time of audience; who, upon the 
of the muſic, appeated in a kind of gallery a- 
the place where the omrahs ſtood, and ſeated him- 

ſelf upon à thrane* covered with jewels of ineſtimable 
value. Here the emperor received petitions from his 
ſubjefs, and ſpent ſeveral hours every day in hearing 


On leaving che Durbar the emperor retired to his 


4 
- 


with wham he aduiſed on affairs of ſtate; From another 
gallery-:in the palace the emperor reviewed his troops, 


beaſts, sor thoſe of men and beafts, which ſome of the 
Mogulsi efteemed a favourite amuſement, Here alſo 
aalefaftars: were frequently executed before him, by 
peing torn to pieces,” or trampled to death by elephants ; 
and ſometimes beheaded, according to the emperor's 


ſentence. a n 5 + 
The Haram, or women's apartment, where there 
were ſeldom leſs than a thouſand, who had their eunuehs 
and ſlaves. to attend them, takes up a conſiderable part 
of the ineloſure; and, as it wants neither gardens, 
canals, . parks, or any thing which can contribute to 
the beauty or pleaſure of the place, the circumference 


quarter Where all manner of artificers were daily em- 
ployed in the emperor's ſervice. Theſe- obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence, and no other noiſe'was heard but what 
was unayoidably occaſioned by their bufineſs. 15 
With reſpect to the city, the moſques and magnifi- 


cent tombs which are ſeen there, ſhew that it has been 


one of the moſt flouriſhing places in the Indies. In 
the year 1638, it was computed that it had ſeventy great 
moſques, among which were ſix principal ones, at Which 
the Mahometans offered up their devotions at their pub- 
lic feſtivals.” In one of the laſt is the ſepulehre of one 
of the ſaints, thirty feet in length, and fixteen in breadth. 
The people ſay he was a giant, and the greateſt war- 
rior their nation ever NA To this tomb they 
make frequent pilgrimages, when their offerings amount 
to prodigious ſums, which ſerve to feed every day a vaſt 
number of poor. Theſe moſques and their courts af- 
ford an aſylum for criminals, and for thofe who are 
threatened with a priſon by their creditors. Even the 
Mogul himſelf dare not fo much as attempt to take a cri- 
minal from thence, for fear of violating the reſpect which 
his religion makes him think due to thoſe who are ho- 
noured with the title of ſaints. The wife of the empe- 
ror Sha Jehan thought to render her memory illuſtrious, 
and to merit the veneration of after ages, by the mau- 
ſoleum which ſhe cauſed to be erected near the walls of 
Agra. This work is ſaid to be extremely magnificent, 
and was twenty-two years in building, though twenty 
thouſand men were inceſſantly employed about it. us 
| There are in Agra near eight hundred baths, from 


m ſomething . mos were thoſe 'of | 
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TYELLI, the capftal” ef the Province” of the ju. 
J name, and the preſent capital of W * 


9 


* 


tuared in ſeventy- nine degrees eaſt Totigitude from 1, 


* 


don, and in twenty-eight degrees north latitude. - ,.\ 
ſtands on. the: river Jem ich divides it = tyo 
parts : thar ieh buiſe was ered by Sha Jahan, 99 

om thenee is called Jehanabad ; but they aße both to. 
9 called by the re hoth to, 
In the part built by that empe 


all the houſes, 


cloſe ſpacious ' courts, and in the inner hart of the 


buildings the people lodge, to prevent any from ap 

proaching the places appointed for their wonten,” I 

of the great men have houſes withoùt t e "City, on ar 
e dos wg ad 


count of the conveniency of the waters. 


$..4 


The entrance into the city is by a long ſtreet, ch | 


chants have their ſhops. This ſtreet” leads to the pa- 


2 


lace, which is above a mile and a half round. The 
wall is built of hewn ſtone, with i battlements, and 2 
every tenth battlement is a tower. The ese i 
ſurround the wall, are full of water, and alle faced with 
bewn ſtone, The grand portal has nothing extriotdle 
nary in it s appearance, and as little has the. firſt court 
into which the great lords are permitted to enter, ſeated 
on their elephants: this leads to a large and long pal- 


x 
Bj Sf 


each fide are the women's apartment, and the great hall 
where juſtice is adminiſtered ; and in the made of 
tances is formed into little baſons. From thence a pal- 
ſage leads to a ſecond court, where the omrahs mount 

uard in perſon, They have their quarters there, and 

eir horſes are tied before the gates 

On entering the third court, the divan, where the 
king gives audience, appears in front, It has a hall, to 
which is an aſcent of ſeven or eight ſteps; this ſtruc- 
ture is open on three ſides, and its roof, which conſiſts 
of a number of arches, is ſupported by thirty-two mat- 
ble columns. When the emperor Sha Jehan cauſed this 
hall to be erected, he gave 3 5 that it ſhould be all 


laid: but when the men had made the trial on ſome co- 
lumns to the height of two or three feet, they found it 
would be impoſſible to find a number of jewels ſuffcient 
to execute ſo grand a deſign, and that the expence would 
be immenſe; the Mogul was therefore obliged to aban- 
don the project, and to be contented with painting it with 
different lowers. „ e 

In the midft of this hall, oppoſite to the wall which 
looks into the court, is a kind of alcove, and there the 
throne on which the king gives audience is erectes - 
after the manner of the ancient orientals, it is in the 


could not be believed, were it not atteſted by che mot 
credible witneſſes. This bed is adorned with four co. 
lumns, a canopy, a head-board, a bolſter, and à cur 
terpane: one would imagine that Sha Jehan, Who cave 
ed it to be made, was reſolved to exhauſt upon t * 
the riches of his kingdom. It ſhines with gald, | wh 


which the Mogul annually receives very conſiderable 
"4 | 


ropeans 1 name of Dell. 
3 


ſage adorned with fine porticos, under which are maß 
ſmall rooms, into which a part of the guards retire; on 


paſſage is a canal filled with water, Which at equal di 


over enriched with the fineſt work formed of jewels in- 


form of a ſmall bed with three feet; but its magnificen® 
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| peak; and ohe e fapde are. does 
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who relieve one- ther, and — 4 — them continually; 


the day the have c 


moſque, which has, Tui fy 89555 1 4, and 7 be- 


1 
7 ; 


ble caravanſera, b ailt. by. M 


commodation of 


It is neceſſary 4 2 the reader, that ee 


in that ity, whic| as 755 


: S 
F ; 1 7 1 


eſteemed 1750 Told 5 and 


very deſt infantry in the whole 725 0 8 | 


nation rendered themſelves formidable to Nadir Sha. in 
their march; and after that conqueror had left the Mo- 


pl empire in the weak and indefenſible tate to 7 


had reduced it, they invaded. thay, country. on 2 


poltion that it was then in too low, 2 condition to 


ble to feilt the force which ke then, thought ft. to bring 


aganſt it, 


The emperor being appriſed 1 their . 1 
bled his council, and fitting on his throne ſurrounded 


by his generals and twenty-two, principal omrahs, . beld | 
in his hand a betel, which, 5 e to the cuſtom of 


the country, he offered to that chie would imme- 
dtely engage to take the command 4 the army ant 
repulfe the enemies of his country. But ſo univerſa 


was the treachery or the cowardice of his courtiers, that 


not one of them advanced to take the, betel as à pledge 
of their fidelity; which the young prince, who was then 
adout eighteen, obſerving with extreme concern, Pre. 
lented himſelf before his ather, earneſtly i intreating that | 
de might be permitted to receive it. 

His father, refuſing his requeſt, told him, that it was 
dot yes for the heir of the emy ire to expoſe. himſelf 
in ſo dangerous an enterprize, while there were ſo many 
experienced generals more fit for that ſervice, The om» 
rahs, on the other hand, all maintained, that as his fon 
had offered to take the detel, he alone ſhould put himſelf 
at the head of the troops; and joining theix ſolicitati- 


om with thoſe of the prince at length ee on the 


emperor, who immedi 
undred thouſand men. 
he omrahs, exaſperated at the pr 
ke withdrawin from court, a conſpiracy, 7 
ad gaining the chiefs of the ſeveral bodies of which this 
_ lo haſtily affembled, was compoſed, concerted. with. 
— = mean of betraying the prince; but the you 


ing informed of the plot laid againſt his life, 
the addreſs, a little before he OY 0 


ately gave ande e 


4 


8 e, on 


the Pattans, to 


pre oh the perſons of thoſe treacherous commanders. ;. 


then xy Ss the enemy, CU? a eomplete victo- 
I 


- 
. 
- 


the || fible of the dariger that —— his own. life from ſo 


s two grooms, 


them, ang dried in «key 


| we have here. 79, of. the, ſplendor, of the van, wa was 
vtitten before the city YH, e of 7 jewels. and 
treaſures by Nidit, Sha, A 4 5 late revolutions 
reduce that * from 
the ſrength of che 


to. Av a 2 LY 2 A 2 Mk: .þ 
A 2 * 1 31 2 — % cl „. 7 il | 


A e e, We“ glaviouſly delk- 


vering his country from the Pattans, the conſpirators 
ö in the capital cauſed it to be re that he was | 
fallen in battle; and entering the lace, ſeized on the: TB 


wes ap fee led hi am 1 $218 ion 1 


E I „ 
hed © the- the prince, who 
| was now returning in triumph to el and being. fen- 


9 
Kae e ven adopted the ſtratagem Rich 
Derne 'Auxengzebe' practiſed on another — 
13 fron. Pretending to — that his father died Nl 
|-tural: death, 3 Ec rage inconſolable for the 10% 
1. 
dis father, an and tearing off bis garments; took 'the 
q bee A | publiekly- decharing that he — 
en would never dives concern Himſelf in 
A court of juſtice for ſtate criminals 


a ching — eee of in theſe lawleſs „and 
turning agdinſt 


| 


T7 


dimer, way of: puniſhing à traitor is- by 8 Aga 
him his on acts of treachery and deset. 12 a 
The prince his part „ eee 
Tr to meet Him with af- 
ſurances of their readineſs'to acknowledge him for their 
; and in return he declared his intentions 
e ee the crown, and even to retire 
from from the wor and telling them; that as it was ne- 
eee. empire ſhould not be deſtitute of 
. 1 dim in the 
choice of an emperor, deſiring them to-afſemble that 
g io his palace to deliberate on this important af- 
fair. The /omrahs retired, flattering themſelves that 
tdey had now obtained an opportunity of ſetting up a 
— their own; while Amet Sas for that was 


Emperor's name, entered the royal palace, 
ad ice 1 12 perſons on each ſide of 
— Son. %%% „ 3:2 5: tert g. 


arenen ſeveral avenues . lead to the i 
„The 3 to the apartments of the princes of ihe | 
| Eaſt j is diſpoſed with à view to prevent the irfuption - or 
aſſaſſins, there being 3 the preſence-Chame - 
ber- 2 eee Army lique paſſuges, in 2 er pro- 
pet intervals eſſes for the poſting of guards ; a 
contrivante'that at once ſecures the monarch from the. 
attempts of the moſt determined villains; land àt the 
fame time aſſords bim an opportunity of executing his 
ſes on thoſe who have incurred his dif] plesſure- 35 
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pu! hwy Hr N10 thus diſpoſed for the” reception of 
= omrahs, each às they arrived were introduced to 
theſe fatal — and as they ſtooped to paſs the cur- 
tains, which are generally kept lowered, were ſeized by 
the: guards, and immediatel received the juſt reward of = 
their orimes. Thus the Mogul Amet Sha eſtabliſhed © 1 
himſelf in che quiet [ra of the throne, by tri- = 
umphing at once over his foreign — domeſtic enemies. ' . 
But it was not long before the peace of Delli was more - W 
fatally diſturbed 3 for the Pattan chief ſoon after aſſem- 
bled a much more formidable army, and entering Delli, 
ve up that city to be plundered three days by his | 
oldiers. ;.In the mean time he ſeized upon the royal 
treaſury, and obliged the collectors of the public reve- , 
nues to account to him for all they had veaoited; He | 
then marched home, being ſuppoſed to have taken away | 
more riches, except jewels, than Nadir Sha carried out 1 
of the country. He, however, then made no revolu- 
| tion, nor any alteration' in the government of Indoſtan z 
but when he returned to Labor, he drew a line from 
| north to ſouth, claiming a vaſt extent of country to the 
| weſt of that line, which was at leaſt nominally depen«' 
dent on the empire of Indoſtan; and leaving his fon 
1055 there as governor of his new dominions, gave 
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at that time no farther diſturbance to Indoftan. - + \ 
Since this time ſeveral revolutions have happened at 
Delli, and in 1757 this Timur was ſeated on the 
throne, and the empire ol Mogul became ſubject to 

the Pattans 
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YR which they 1 2a — of figures. 
Fort William is 4 belong ing * 20h 
ab India Company; ſeated up the river Hygley, the | vapced 
moſt weſjerly tang of the ap — vpn and Cn 1 | 
its name from King W | 
2 of Pg Lok —.—.— MT br 
wy an irregular brick 
and the town js built without the leaſt vr | 
9 .— one huilt a houſa where he liked 
as moſt-ſuited his 0wp. convenience. About 
from the fort. 22 the church, which was 
the contribution of the e eee eee rr , 
7 of — 5 


L.A. the ae, ſide of the, river a are e docks for ro iring he 
1 Arme- 
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The pu 6 ebene * fl roger thres/ "OY 
dred ſoldiers, who are. uſually employed in conveying 
the company s fleet . from Patna with their Rah-peve, 
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before the town of Caleutz, t6, re 

y acted. upon their countrymen, and wi 
L 1 oor from ROT: bat 9 4 : 2 t they 

ins; an bn jan & 

mean Gin, 55 the town, agg 
attack grea "contributed to Io. fu 
few days they reduced (High 
ftore-houles of 54 and vaſt quiti 
5 ſupport of his army, mera pn 
The viceroy, now more than ev 11 


diferaces Calcu 
ed aboyt”2 mile from the tow; when ce 
ig the admiraf for a reinforcement, , 
| ſan aud then drawing out ts 9 5 
yanced in three columns towyrds* the enemy. 
wire 5 with ſuch vigour, that the vicero) = — 4 
| feeble reſiſtance, retreated, i the Tols of 2 thoufan 
4 — wounded, * 5 © 57a, EN 1 
A rench ſeit 19 7 "1 
are hes Ga ee ad" the ben CO | 


= — y the. 15 irals 1 Ar 0 
attered it with their ſhips, while colonel One 20 his 
on the land- ide”; J and Chin 8 bo 


a 
ce, they found that the EA 
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tindred* um eans and twelve Run 

| that the fortreſs, was defended by ons .uindre 
 ewenty-three pieces of Eaninon and three mortars 1 
Fifty miles to the north of Aleutta 1s.: Hagh 1 
1 where the Engliſh, once had. 4 faſtarys.. 

| they afterwards removed to Calcutta- {Thi 

' | ſeated oh'the'moft welfert branch, of the river ( . 
and is of conſiqerable e 77 1 It reagbing 70 h 
miles along the ſide of the ti yer, and pon Ws A con 
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nually affords rich cargoes for fifty or ſixt ſhips, 
what is carried in carriages to the neight ouring Þ 
$zlt-petre is broyght hither from i by ye! 1 80 


piece - goods, raw- ſilk, and opium. 

All ſorts of proviſions are extremely A and very 
good, and cloathing may be purchaſed for a trifle,” The 
town is named C cutta, and is _ governed by a mayor 
and aldermen. 

The place is eſteemed very unhealthy on account of 
there 'beitty. a, ſalt-water lake three miles to the north- - 
eaſt, which, overflowing in September od October vaſt 
numbers of fiſh are leſt dry, when the floods Tetire, and 
infect the air by their putrefaction. Another inconve- 
nience is the houſes fronting the afternoon's ſun, Which 
renders the ſtreets, both above and below the fort, fo 
hot as to be almoſt inſupportable. 

In the year 1757 the viceroy of Bengal, being irritated 
by ſome tranſactions of the company: levied a numerous 
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bout two hundred cons burthen, © FP 
The ſtreets are wide, but not pa 
of rich ware · houſes an mops of. all 1. 2 in 
eſpecialfy ſilks, fine cloth, and-ſtuffs, The 
in the world, is faid to come from lis ton, Bk, at 
leaſt, carries og the greateſt trade in this © 
it being exported from thence all over India. 
The ſoil of the Ganges ig eſteemed the mot po 
for producin the ſtrongeſt ſort of this dru pe 
; of which Mr. Groſe mentions à remark 
4 Neabeb of thoſe parts having invited ag. ah * 


f in the 
to an entertainment, a young ie Write 

company s ſervice, fauntering about th en ah 
' a poppy, and ſucked the hed of it, proba ly approve 


ing no greater danger from it than is to be found 90g thoſe 
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lags © 1 is famous for the fine 

gamonds, hich ate not found; ab in other places, in 
the be dec <4 e but 10 che ſands of the river 
Cauel. They begin their ſearch at the ton of Saumel- | 
pour, and carry" it up to the mountains whence the 
Gauel bas its — s ſpace of about fifty leagues. © Tn 
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clean ime wg il adde of 92 is, ; l 
role . caftfully look over. ll the; fand, at h. 


. that the ſmalleſt ſtone cannot A 
rightneſs of the, ſun being .refletec 
ſearch ; "and if, 

e Ov 125 K 


bon bog 1 


is work e ten thoufand'perſons are employed. 
el 2 come (thoſe fine ral diamonds called | th 
genuine: 15255 4 but ones aböte — certain ſtze àre ſel- ' 
dom This is ſaid to be 4 large town; but the 
houſes We chiefly built of 8 and covered wien 


branches of o e 
Hes ypon the's Fame 


Daca, the largeſt eity in Berigal 
branch of the Ganges, in twe 
latitude, and from thenee ee fer and hneft Indian | 
embroideries in gold, filyer, or ſilk. DOOR, of all | 
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uc che) fibuld cohort whar 
| care that the Tabourers'expo 


—— "Way to: ee they e en 
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: they, Toa, baer 

e to. view no 8 —.— 

ſize than common, which if whe _ A 4 

he would cauſe + to be Tue ; rh 

ntihes enter into an 

that all the ſtones they Fes ae ler a 


forts are plentiful and exceeding cheap. 
| Chaligan is fituated in -three degrees n 
hüitude, near the mouth of the moſt nag pee: of | 


| belong to the king. 


to be their wn; but the large ie, "Io | 
A pagoda is nine.mudgetl 
the mungelleen Is five grains three-fifthss. 


Howe +; iy ii. | 
Theſe governors, Fee uſe... adventurers, and 


the Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal Here the Por- | miners very tyrannically ;. and by their extortions, and 
tugueſe Bert erected a kind of fovere „ and afſo- | the tives thy ö oblige 15 to —4 keep them: poor; 1 at 
citing with the pirates and banditti ' of Ait nations, | leaſt they are obne to appear ſo, do ayoid their impo: 


owned no ſubjection either to their own prince or to the 
bad of the Mer but committed daily robberies | gener 
and ſo interrupted alf commerce, 
that V4 * the late Mc zuls found it necelfary to ſend an 
army againft them, "and to exti 
The town is now a poor” place, and has but few « 
manufactures 3 but it affords the beſt timber for buitdin 
of any place about it. The inhabitants are Haid to 'be | fart 
fo fend, of each other as to go er 4 fs = "0 5 
| Patna, the capital of the ferti 
is fituated in a pleaſant and fruitfu] country, and is 10 fd 
to be fix miles in length, and one of the largeſt cities 4 
India. Mr. Hamilton ſays tis the ſeat of the vicer 
Bengal, who reſides in the higheſt. part of the toy 
and obſerves, that the place is the more extenſive, 7 
the houſes, which are only of cane, are erected at ſome 
diftance from each other. The Englith — Dutch 
have factories here for ok and rat . 
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Of Golconda, with an 1 of the Dane Age; 
Province, and of the Fuctorler ſituated on its Coaſt, 
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1 HE Vogl of Gaiconda N two hundred] Mahometan  religi 


and fixty miles along the bay of Bengal, and is 


about two hundred mites where broadeſt 7 eaſt to 


weſt. This coun bas neither mines of gold, ſurver, 


- copper ; it has, however, many of ſalt an fine i iron; 
on is moſt remarkable on account pf its diamond miges, 
ich have 5 it very famous. 


ty 4 
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ring and LO beth = 9 and the miner 
na with only a c th about. their wai 
and a ape? on their 5 Si This only wefate: * 
conda ; for in Viſiapour they are ſaid to:be kindly treat · 
ed and permitted to enjoy their own; o that when they 
find in the mines of Golconda, a. larger lone than. or- 
12 they run away with it, ne rares wth - their 
9 to | 
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This trade is. Sujal entirely e1 ngrofſed. by: the Ban» 
yans of Guzurat ; and the . in the mines, well 
as their employers, are for the moſt part Gentogs. 

The kingdom of Golconda; whoſe prin 


is Maſuli nds fi the gulph 2 our 
Extends trom 
5 kin e agg 


antiently a part of a vaſt empire, the ſovereign of which 
was called-the emperor of A Bake ilnagar, and contained al- 
moſt all the ENS from the northern extremity of 
Orixa to Cape Comorin.:  ; attans, a nation of 
northern Tartars, deprived him of t of his dominions ; 


another part was taken from him by tbe Mogul princes, 
who H 


tray ying him, divided the reſt of his 
themſelves. From them the kingdoms of Decan, Viiia- 
| pour, and Carnate, had their beginning, about two cen- 
turies ago. The preſent Nabob, or prince, is of the 


„ As are Alo a — of his 
. and is tributary to the Great 


he city of Golconda, which gives name to the aa 


dom, is now two leagues in circuit, Its walls are b 
of hewn-ftone three feet ſquare, and ſurrounded 


deep ditches, It has ſeveral, ſuperb moſques, in which 
are the loops of he ings of Golconda. - 
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Viſiapour, and from north to ſouth. iy i 
Dee fe between thoſe of Berar and Carnate, It was 
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advanced farther and PR towards the ſouth ; 
and the generals of this unfortunate 22 after be- 
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Tok, ' grew. durthenſoms ito the company, at 
By. .Comprotniſed air, and paid the Naß 
"fm almoſt — to har bo E 
Maſufipata n ſtands on the north de Ns Hee! . 
bab, 17 pare. thi provinces of Golcar U 
na t in e grees forty minutes 
fro 50, 14 fixtoen' degrees thirty manu 
- "north Tacitade. 1 part of the laft centiy 
 » 4 efftemed one of the moſt fHoutiſhing towns in 
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ne_of the DHA ories belonging to the | 
Dutch, ages, 
ing at Lt 6 time 


Fs of Las for her. indigo, li nnd, 
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ie heats felt in his city, 


Flat'is tefated . FL 


May che weſt wind 'blows during ſeven. or * 
in a day, the heat of which 4 . the We" t hs | | 


ing rays of _ ſun, and reſembles felt on ap- 
p ing a houſe if flames. Though their chambers | 
arg cloſely ſhut up, the wood of the chairs, tables, and 


wainſcor" 1 ſo heated, hat people are obliged, continu- | 
| Ally to throw water upon them; but ago which 
ſoon after fall plentifully, | refreſh, the air, and lay the 
whole con under water; 3 and the inhabitants receive | 
the fame benefit from it, that the Egyptians do from 
on Be roar pe of ' the Nile, for they ſow. their land 
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prepared wich rice 2 i other grain, without expect- 
= any by Pits rain for bt months, in all which time 
he e are . . e loaded with, rips | 
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| vie 10 on Wen bree the town 

: a ro be ecure from invaders ; but in the year 
1, when it was in the poſleflion of the French, it 

was: * by the Englith, commanded by colonel 

F __ troops were employed in making the ne- 

4 pproaches from the ſeventh of March to the 

ſeventh wp April, when finding theig ammunition almoſt | 

ſpent, and ſeveral breaches made it the wall, a party of 
the troops crofled. the moraſs, and took the town by 
ftorm, when the' marquis de. Conflans aſking quarter for 

the garriſon, it was gtanted: the Engliſh ITT in the 
place one hundred and fifty pieces & conn, and 2 
great quantity df ammunition. _ 

About thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Maſulipatan, 
ftands the town of Pettipoly, where the Engliſh have a 
ſmall factory. About a hundred miles rarer ſouth is 
Coletore, Where the Engliſh have another ſmall factory; 

and about a * ſail farther to the ſouth is Palicate, or 
Pullicat, which is ſituated at the mouth of a river of the 
ſame name, about twenty-three miles from Madraſs, 
This place has been in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch up- 
wards of an hundred years, and was one of their firſt ſet- 
R on ws continent of India. 1 
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ADRASS, or Fort st. George, the c ical of the 

Engliſh company's dominions in the' Eaft-Indies, | 

as its laſt. mentioned name from the fort in that City, 

and i is ſituated in thirteen des, hr north latitude, and in 
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3 | he beginning ol, the reign of 122 bee l. 
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t is ſaid annually in the bene. ſi 


| lying on oy ri 


| White-Town, | ac is inhabited by. Europeans, 


600 av 6H, | ih 


e eig 1 oak 
| deer England, and . we 4 — 


3 and there is ſo little difference in the Ea Is 


had | 4 that the- hog „ it 40 
** ſun· tiſing and ſun- ſet. £153. DOM O03 * an A 
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udicious choice: of! a. jeg 


e that coaſt, made choier of this Bo 25 


ther precious tones. But notwithſtanding its great | Ar; all of the inconveniencies + bs Mioet 25 bi ary; 
Lan ity is ill built, though very populous... *.. 5 io the company at Ban | 


r to ruin the trade of the the Portuguſe ſet 

8 at St. Thomas; mie aſſert, that h 
only motive. Wag to be near a miſtreſs. he had at ee 
tugbeſe colony. It is, —2 ;Certain,.. that 
were ſeyeral places in its neighbourhood free from m 

However, the war carried on 
145 from the year 10 
ubjects of the Mogul, Was a confi | to 
Madraſs: for. th r which reigned there, -and | 
its vicinity. to the diamond mines of G der 


haſes are frequently te; be made, - cauſed 3 


— —.— reſort Indian —— ;to; this place, and | 


Houriſking....;.... 


contributed to ret er it populous a a 1 
extending abou one hun- 


The fort is 2 regular. 


dred yards, on each e, and bas four: baſtions built 
with what is there called“ iron ſtone, from its — 91, Ol = 


the colour of unwrought iron, and very rough 

fort is deſended by no ditch, and; the walls are arched 
and ky — 1 It has two gates, one of Which 
opegs to the caſt, and the. ,other to the weſt. Tbefor. 
mer. which i is towards the ſea, is but mall, and is only 
| guarded. by-2 file. 4 e but the weſtern g 

| which —_ towards 1 1 is pretty large, and de- 


fended by the mgin & 
gl and m_ under the wall; Which, 


hollow, anſwers the urpoſe of. a guard-houſe. 
middle of the ages N ju de governor's, houſe, in 2 are 
apartments for th beg ſervants; it is, 2. 
handſome joſty building of qu of ſquare ſtone, to which th 
is an aſcent to the fir by ten or twelve ft 
and from thence a pair. of Tan leads to the c 
chamber and the lodgings of the governor. 
. BY the northward of the fort are . 
guck. Tr buil there are the ſame number to the 
add. he buildings are of brick, — the hoaſes of 
one-ſtory Wove the ground- floor; the have flat flat root, 
ane. with a plaſter made of ſea -ſhells, which no fin 
can penetrate; and, being ſecured with Partlements the 
Enafith take the freſh. air upon them morning 
evening. The walls of theſe houſes are very thick, and 
the rooms, lofty; but the upper floor are. laid with 
bricks inſtead of boards. Theſe. are all ſituated ger 


forms an oblong uare of a mile in length, but not half 
ſo much in b , and are encompaſſed by walls. 
The fort ſtands in the center of theſe buildings, 
faces the ſea on one fide, and a river on the other. 
Oppoſite to the welt gate of the fort is a barrack, 
rather a long room, in which, all che company's ſoldier 
are oblig ed to lodge when off the guards * 1 
to it, ky the north, is a commodious hoſpi 2 
care is taken of them when they are re ſick. 15 the 
| end of the barrack is the mint, where the company 
coin bullion, brought, from, Europe, and elſe where, int 
rupees; and this brings them a conſidera 


They alſo coin gold into Pagodas different d 


| nations and value. 52 Enelih 3 EF | 


On the ſouth ſide 'of the het 3 is 1 
which is a pretty egant building of, a- mores hat 
and has a hadſome a tar-piece, a gallery o 1 they 
wood reſembling cedar, and an organ, with whic (alute 
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is no place where Wealth abounds more, or where ready 
menen is more plentiful, - and the people from the 
elt to the loweſt are extremely neat; 
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the cooling bees for wile the heat would be | 1 the Black Town is an Aimenian church, and fe- 


bie ach 
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n » Hp" '| veral | ſmall -pagbdas; to which belong à conſiderable 
ge number of female choriſters, as — W prieſts. Theſe 

| FE ogeat ot? 1 eg devoted to the ſervice of the temple, and 
be chure thou- ſpend part of their time in finging- anthems to theit 
423 idols; and the reſt with their gallants of any nation 


Ap- 
the or religion : they alſo make a part of the retinue of 
| ateſt great men when they go abroad; for every man of figure 
| Fire of the intereſt gdes to increaſe the principal; and |, in the country has a number of theſe ſinging women to 
1 Aiden of a hundred pounds and up- run before thenmnmnmn „ 
wards annnally collected, the buildings belonging o .- Beyond the Black Town is the company's garden, 
the church are always kept in good repair and properly which is half a mile in length, and is planted with 
beautified. 5 * CE * [thy Fit N 1 e * N 2 : orange trees, guavas, cocoas, ma Py and a great 
T be orphan children of the wealthy inhabitants are | variety: of other fruit There every body has the liberty 
frequently committed. to the care of the truſtees. for the | of wal „ er rent ove The Eaft India com- 
church, who put out their fortunes to intereſt; at ſeven | pany has ſeyeral of the neighbouring villages under their 
er cent. out of Which they maintain and educate them; | governments: which yield a conſiderable annual revenue; 
and reſtore the principal with the ſurplus; when they and have alſo a houfe and garden at St. Thomas's Mount, 
come of age. Where there is no will made, the go- a hill ſeven or eight miles to the weſtward of Fort St. 
| yernment takes care of the effects of the inteſtate, and * Win Lig 1 ©) urge $4247 a 4 Ye $37, 11 
reſtores them to the relations of the deceaſed. who are] The company's affairs are under the direction of the 
-ntitled to them, whether they reſide there or in Eng- governor and his council; who inflict any corporal pu- 
land. —r! . by 36 os nifhments; ſhort of life and member, on the Europeans 
There is a _free-ſchool,- Where children are taught to | in their ſervice, and diſpoſe. of all places of truſt and 
read and write; and.a public library, which chiefly con- profi... nl 
fiſts of books of o e ä 1 þ There is alſo a court held by the mayor and alder- 
On the north ſide of the ſort ſtands the Portugueſe | men twice a week at the Town-hall, where the Aſiatic 
church, in which they are indulged the free exereiſe of | inhabitants ſue for their debts and implead each other. 
the Romiſn religion, Theſe. are the only public build- | Theſe magiſtrates appear in their gowns, an have/a mace. 
ings in the White Town, except the I n where | carried before them; but civil cauſẽs among the Euro- 
the mayor and his brethren, choſen by the free citizens, | peans are uſually decided by a jury in the court of the 
| aſſemble, and a court of juſtice is held for civil cauſes. judge · advocate, to which belong two or tliree attornies, 
A tiver runs cloſe to the buildings on the weſt part of and as many bailiffs, who arreſt for debt, cc. There 
the town; but on that ſide there Is no wall, and only a. are alſo juſtices: of peace; who hold their ſeſſions in the 
large battery which commands the plain bt ond the river. | Black Town:on criminal affairs among the inhabitants 
On the eaſt is a ſlight ſtone wall pretty high, which to. A court of admiralty is alſo held for maritime affairs, and 
tte ſhipping in the road has a grand appearance; but the governor ſometimes permits the officers of the land- 
on that fide there is little occaſion for any fortification, | forces to hold a court - martial and inflict puniſhments 
the ſea coming up cloſe to the town, and being ſo very | on the ſoldiers. Capital offenders are impriſoned and 
allow that no large veſſels can ride within two miles kept with rice and water till they can be ſent to Europe. 
of it; and yet the ſurf runs ſo high that there is no Phe governor has not only the command of Fort St. 
landing but in the, country flat-bottomed boats. Both George, but of all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Co- 
the north and ſouth ends of the towns are | defended by | romandel, and the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra; 
 aſtone wall of a moderate thickneſs; but, like thoſe of | he is alſo captain of the firſt company of ſoldiers,” as 
the fort, each of theſe is hollow within, and would ſcarcely | the ſecond in council is of the next; yet his, ſalary 
hold out one day's: battery. To the. ſouthward of the | amounts to no more than three hundred pounds per an- 
White Town is a. ſwall ſuburb, inhabited only by the | num. The great advantages made. by the governor ariſe 
black watermen and fiſhermen, conſiſting of little low | from his trading on his own account. On his going 
thatched cottages; and beyond it is an out-guard of | abroad he is paid as much reſpect as a ſovereign prince, 
blacks, who ſerve to give intelligence to the fort. The guards are drawn out, the drums beat as he paſſes 
Adjoining to the White Town. northward is the | by, fifty or ſixty armed blacks run before him, and ſome 
Black Town, inhabited by Portugueſe, Armenians, of the handſomeſt young fellows he can pick- out of the 
Indians, and a great variety of other people. It is built | European ſoldiers run by the ſide of his palanquin arm- 

; inthe form of a ſquare, and is above à mile and a half | ed with blunderbuſles : he is alſo attended by a nume- 
in circumference, ſurrounded with a brick wall ſeven | rous train of ſervants, and with the muſic of the country. 8 
teen feet thick, with baſtions at proper diftances, after | The fix perſons who compoſe the council have ſalaries, | 
the modern way of fortification : it is alſo waſhed on the | from a hundred to forty pounds a year, according to 
velt by a river, and by. the ſea on the eaſt; and to the |. ſeniority ; but theſe being great merchants, depend 
northward a canal is cut from the river to the ſea, and | more on their trade than t company's allowance. 
ſerves on that fide for a moat ; ſo that Madraſs, conſider- There are alſo two ſenior merchants, who have forty 
ing its ſituation, may be reckoned à town of ſtrength | pounds a year each; two junior merchants, who have 
when properly garriſoned. eee e ee thirty pounds; five factors, each of whom is allowed 
The ſtreets of the Black Town are wide, and ſome of | fifteen pounds; and ten writers, who have five pounds 
them planted with trees; and having the ſea on one fide, a year each. Theſe dine at the company's table, and 
and a river on the. other, few towns are more. plea- | have lodgings provided for them; but it is ſaid that no 
lantly ſituated, or better ſupplied; but, except a few | people in the world work ſo hard for ſuch a trifling 
brick houſes, the reſt are poor cottages, built with 1 as the company's writers. . Their friends indeed 

y and thatched, without ſo much as a window -on | uſually ſupply them with ſomething to trade' with, or- 
the outſide, or any furniture within, except the mats | no man would undertake ſo hazardous and tedious a 
and carpets on which the people lie. The houſes of | voyage in the quality of a writer, who was ſenſible of 
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more wealthy Indians are uſually in the ſame form, 


the fatigue he muſt undergo. 
and haye a little ſquare in the middle, from whence they | 


Beſides theſe officers, who tranſact the buſineſs for the 


_ 


receive all their light. The great ſtreets and the mar- | company, they allow the two clergymen of the fort 8 
ket- place are thronged with people; for though the | hundred pounds a year each; the ſurgeon of the fort 

ouſes are low and ſmall, the place is extremely popu- has a falary of about forty pounds a year; the judge- 
ous, fix or ſeven people ſleeping in one little room, | advocate is allowed a hundred a year; and the attorney- 
with no other bed than'a mat or cloth ſpread under them ; rn, 2 is called, has only twenty-three pound 


18 


A year. 


dem is city, which renders theſe jewels pretty plenti 


ſand inhabitants, and about five hundred Europeans. 
As. the country does not produce ſood ſufficient for 


liged the enemy to retire and abandon the enterpriage. 


poor, the trade being. removed to 
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r. The company bave._likewife/itwo' eſfuy- mall 


| | their mint, Who have: a Hundred and twenty pounds 
4 yeat each: but all theſe officers: make very great for- 


gy tunes. 5 By "HIS 


. e e * r 
As to their een D360 2. lieutenant is allowed 
fourteen, pagodas, or fix pounds ſix thillings, a month ; 


5 an enſign is allowed four pounds nineteen ſhillings a 
month 7 ke ſerjeants have two pounds five ſhillings 3 


month; the corporals and gunners of the fort one pound 
five ſhillings a month; — the private ſoldiers one 
pound two. ſhillings and nine · pence a month each; upon 
which they may hve very comfortably, and wear a clean 
ſhirt every day: and there is not a common ſoldier in 
the place who has not a boy to wait on him, the Indians 
ſuffering their children to. ſerve the Engliſh for a trifle, 
on account of their learning their language. ee. 
This colony, however, produces very little of its own 
owth, and ſcarcely any manufactures for foreign mar- 
bets, and the trade is in the hands of the Armemans 
and Gentoos. The chief things in which the Engliſh 
here deal are diamonds, | callicoes, chintz, muſlins, and 
the like. The diamond mines ate but a week's jou 
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e e user Ne Ee ah MK. 
is the Dutch · ſettlemient of Sudtafsz. In 17 5 77 Lat 
ſhewed fo little refpect to the neutrality Which Anal 
between the French and the Dutch, that, being rette 
te make” a' magazine of this; plicey' he türgef or et 
Dutch ſoldiers and garrifoncd"ir with Prench, grew” 
ing —4 be did it to prevent its being taken by the 
eee 

of Coromandef, fituated in tyrelve degrees, twenty Minty 
north latitude, and in eighty degrees, thirty minuter 

caſt longitude from London,” "The ground on which 1 
ſtands is low, and the ſhips cannot caſt anchor nearer 
to it than about a mile and a half: nor can the boar; 

canoes come nearer it than the diftance of a mur,, | 
ſhot ; ſo that the blacks come in flat-bottomed "boar. t, 
| carry the men and merchandize to the fleet. The 
is extremely regular in its buildings; for the fire.” 7 | 
| entirely ſtraigbt, and the principal ftreet, which rund 

from north to fonth, is half a league in len th, and 


* | that which crofſes the city in the middle extends twelve - 
' | hundred yards. The fort is two hundred paces fr 


Some years there were computed to be in the towns 
and Adee 3 to Fort St. George eighty thou- 


the ſupport of the people, they have rice from Ganjam 
and Orixa, wheat e. Bengal and Surat, and wood for: 
fewel from the iſlands of Diu ; hence they might eaſily 


be diſtreſſed by an enemy who has a ſuperior force at | 


..“. 8 
In ſhort, this city was actually taken by the French 
in 1746, who reſtored it after the peace. But in 1758 
the French army, under the command of M. Lally, at- 
tacked it again; it was then defended by the nels. 
Laurence and Draper; but though the. French entered 


the Black town, the garriſon in the fort made fo judi- 


cious and fo brave a; defence, that they at length ob- 


ͤö;—Ü—ͤ ñ 


. Gingee, Fort St. David, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Negapu- 
tan, Trichinopoly, Madura, and Kriel. 


1 Mäeliapour, or St. Thomas, which was once the 
moſt conſiderable place on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
When the Portugueſe ſettled there it was in ruins, and 


| almoſt abandoned by the inhabitants. The Portugueſe, | 


on their - rebuilding the city, gave it the name of St. 
Thomas, from that apoſtle, who is ſaid to have been 
martyred there; and it is- pretended, that his ſepulchre 
was on a hill at a ſmall diſtance from the town. The 


Portugueſe, however, found ſome bones, which they | 
| Unleavened cakes, baked in the 'afhes, are their on 


readily ſuppoſed were thoſe of that apoſtle ; and- having 
enſhrined them, they became the objects of adoration, 
As this town had ſeveral villages under its juriſdiction, 


it was erected into a biſhop's ſee, and its churches, mo- 


naſteries, and private buildings were very magnificent. 
It was alſo regularly fortified ; and, as hath been ob- 


ſerved, became the greateſt place of trade upon the coaſt 
of Coromandel; but the Portugueſe were driven out of 


it by the Moors. It then became ſubjeR to the king of 


Golconda, but in 1666 it was taken by the French; but 


the Dutch apprehending that if the French got footing 


in India, they might diſpute the empire of thoſe ſeas | 


with them, about four years after blocked up the town 
by ſea with fifteen ſhips, while the king of Golconda 
laid ſiege to it by land. The town held out beyond ex- 
pectation; but the Dutch landing ſeven hundred ſoldiers, 


they joined the beſiegers and took the place; upon which 


the tortifications were deſtroyed, and it is at preſent a 
pines of no ſtrength. The inhabitants conſiſt of the de- 
cendants of the Portugueſe, Moors, Gentoos, and a 


well erg. | exhauſted, he goes to another, and | 


the ſea, and is very irregular, but it is built with brick. 
| e with fuck fine ' plaſter, that it reſembles 5 | 


I | marble; The city is alſo walted round, ard has ſeverg | 


great magazines, fix gates, eleven forts or baſtions. 

N As red ad five pieces of cannon mounted dh 
the walls; beſides bombs, mortars, and other pieces d 
artillery in the arſenal. The principal houſe is the go- 
vernor s, and on the other fide, towards the weſt, lie the 
Pe Fe pardens planted with fine viſtas, which ſerve 
for public walks, with a large bailding richly furniſhed, 
where foreign princes and ambaſſadors are lodged ; te 
jeſuits have à fine houſe, in which are twelve or fifteen 
prieſts, who teach the youth reading, writing, and ma. 
| thematics, but Latin is not taught in the city. There 
ate only two or three prieſts in the houſe of the forcign - 
' miffions, and about ſeven or eight in the'convent of the 


| capitchins. Some private perſons, ho are rich, are ve. 


ry well accommodated in their houſes, Rough, thy 
ES. Che 


-| conſiſt only of one ſtory, as is uſual in moſt 
Tr tles bf thix province, oe TIED 


The Gentoos have two pagodas. Theſe people are 

poor, but indefatigable and laborious, and, in reality, 
are the ſole ſource of the riches of the city and coun- 
try. Their houſes are ufually eight fathoms in length, 


| and fix in breadth, containing about fifteen or twenty 
1 5 ĩ ĩ »â˖ nn II perſons; but are all fo dark that it is difficult to con- 
NHR E E miles to the ſouth of Fort St. George is 


ceive how they are able to carry on their manufaQures 
for want of light, Moſt of them are weavers, pain- 
ters of ſtuffs, and goldſmiths. They paſs the nights in 
their courts, or on the tops of their houſes, lying al- 
moſt naked on a mat, which is indeed common with 
them with the reſt of the inhabitants. The beſt of 
the Gentoo workmen ſcarcely gains more than a penny 
a day, and yet this is ſufficient to maintain not only 


the man, but his wife and children. Rice boiled in 


water, which is very cheap, is almoſt their only food. 


t 

bread, and that they ſeldom eat; but there is as good | 
bread at Pondicherry as any in Europe, * - 

Notwithftanding the dryneſs of the country, it pro- 

duces a prodigious quantity of rice, which may be {aid 

to grow only in the water; this is owing to the indefi- | 
tigable labour and induſtry of the Gentoos, At cer- 


| tain''diftances in the fields they dig wells from ten to 


twelve feet in depth, and fix a ſwipe on the top with a 
weight without, and a. great bucket within. A Gentoo 

ets upon the middle of the fwipe, and works it by 

eaning alternately with one foot on each fide, fingings 
as he makes each movement, in the Malabar, their ort 
nary language, And one, and two, and three, &. 
Thus reckoning how many buckets he has draws. One 


proceeds through the whole day. ' Theſe people al 
bute and manage the water with ſurprizing dexte 
and after the overflowing of the great rivers, preſerve 
in canals of ponds. But the Mahometans are 2 ine 


us 
7 
it 


raſs. 


mixture of other nations; but the people are in general 
Mad: 


5 | 


lent as the Gentoos are induſtrious. 
Et | The 
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ith black facings, | 
1 their- captain is clothed in the 
t with lace on che borders and ſeams. 
hundred foot” guards, called Peons, 
oyed in other ſervices. 
or an ambaſfador exttnordina 
in which it is thought 
e pomp of the orientals, Re is 

alſo maititain' a commandant ef | the 
companies of French infantry, 


in ſcarlet, 


n, ate empl 
1 this retinue at 


heſe ceremonies 
conform 1 


The company uio w 
r, three | | | 
and three hundred topaſſes, who have 
ucted in the Romiſh religion, 
the French m 


infantry, a mayo 


tare te 


of *coining money. 
the Dutch in 16 
of Ryſwiek. 

wen, but the periodi- 
next war the 


diſciplined in - 
The company, 1 
te Ae KIR the privilege 
- Pondicherry was taken by 
retored to the French at the 
eged by admiral Bo | 
iged him to deſiſt: but in the 
Erfliſh were more ſucceſsful ; for in 1760, oo 
formed the blockade of that important eity by land, 
while an Engliſh fleet, being maſters of the ſea, prevent- 

t ſent to its relief. By this diſpo- 
Hance of the Britiſh officers, the 
reſſed for want of provifions, even 
fore the ſiege could be undertaken in form, for the 
niny ſeaſon rendered all regular approaches impractica- 
dle, but that was no ſooner over than batteries were 
erected, and, at length; a breach was made in the cur- 
tain, The weſt face and flank of the north-weſt baſtion 
were ruined, and the enemies guns entirely ſilenced. 
While their walls were in this ſituation the garriſon and 
inhabitants ſuffered by the moſt ſeyere famine, and ſur- 
Mr. Coote priſoners of war in January, 
51. Of whatever detriment the loſs of t ortant 
gat advantage to the Engliſh, after the concluſion of a 
peace: it was therefore reſtore 
concluded in 1763. 
-five miles to 


fa 1148. 


ed any ſuccours be 
ſition, and the | 
lace was ſoon 


tendered to 
us important 


place might be to the 
eo. Of WO ONE ety 


the weſt of Pondicherry is Gingi, 
or Gingee, Which is ſurrounded with mountains, and 
s, or more properly the paſſes which lead to it, 
begin between thoſe mountains at about ten miles diſ- 
tance, and in them an army may be | 
except they are fo numerous as to be able to keep 
communication with the 
place conſiſts of two towns, e 
gee, the firſt to the ſouthward, and the other to the 
northward : but both are ſurrounded by one wall” three 
miles in circumfetence, which incloſes the two towns, 
and five high and rugged rocks, on the fummits of | 
divided from eaſt to weſt by a wall lined” with cannon, 
which one of thoſe five rocks deſends as à citadel. There 
are four roads which lead to Gingee; 
inacceſſible, except from the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt. The 

ogul beſieged it in 1690, and though he carried on 
lege three years, was at length obliged 
The next place of conſequence is fort St. Dazid, a 
colony and fortreſs belonging to the Engliſh. It is fitus 
ated five leagues to the ſouth of Pondicherry ; in twelve | 
degrees three minutes north latitude, and in eighty de- 
grees eaſt longitude from London. It was purchaſed 
by the governor of Fort St. George for the Eaſt-In- 
pany in 1686, for the ſum of 90,000 pagodas, 
y ſtrong, and its territories extend 
ſhore, and four m 
The country is pleaſant, fertile, 
The company have a good garden 
ſummer-houſe, where the governor generally re- 
: gardens to moſt of the houſes. | 
his is reckoned a place of the greateſt conſequence to 
„ next to Fort St. George, to 


be eaſily blocked up, 


led Great and Little Gin- 


3 but the place is 


eight miles along the les, within the 


watered by 


ides ; and the town has 


the Engliſh on this coaſt 
which it is ſubordinate. 


This ſettlement was taken by the F 
command of M. Lal! 


= army of three thouſand five hund 
ter battering the place from the fixteenth 


rench under the 


y, who beſieged the town with 


ie fortificas 
| Hons, and reduced them to a Heap of ruins. For this, fays 
Mr. 2 they 3 be condemned; but the 
* ruin of villas, and the injufy done to many beautiful 
ſtructures in the neighbouring country, will be a laſt 
ing reproach-ef wanton barbarity to the French.“ But 
victory ſoon forſob them, and they were — to ſur- 
render moſt of their own poſſeſſions to the Engſiſn. 
Tanjore, the capital of a kingdom of the fame name, 
is fituated to the ſouth of Fort St. David, in eleven de- 
| grows twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, The king- 
dom to which it belongs is bounded ' on the north by 
the river Coleroon, on the eaſt by the ſea, on the ſouth 
by two powerful poligars, or lords, whoſe territories 
are ſmall ; and on the weſt by Trichinopoly. Near the 
mouth of the Coleroon the Engliſh have a fort called 
' Davecotah, with ſome territory annexed, one by 
the king of Tanjore, who was a friend to the Engliff 
during the late wär. In 1748 M. Lally marched up to 
the town of Tanjore, and white he - Mi amuſing the 
ting with a negotiation, erected batteries, and began to 
fire upon the town, and had even made a conſiderable 
breach, when the Tanjoreans made a general fally, and 
at once attacked the French camp and batteries with 
| fach ſucceſs, that M. Lally ſpiked up the heavy guns 
on 8 and made a ſudden retreat; '' 
he next ſettlement on the coaſt belongs to the Danes 
and is called Tranquebar. A fort was built here i 
1610, by a Daniſh admiral, with the permiſſion of the 
governof of the country, and in 1621 it was purchaſed 
of the king of Tanjore. This town, which is ſituated 
in eleven degrees ſixteen minutes north latitude, is about 
two miles in cirrumference, and ſurtounded with a' good 
wall faced with ſtone. Tue Houſes of the Indians are 
mean; but thoſe of the Danes and other Europeans are 
built of brick and ſtone, and ſufficiently commodtous ; 
but have ofily the ground floor. The ftreets are wide, 
ſtraight, and paved on the fides with brick. The town af- 
fords a r from the fea, which waſhes one 
half of the walls of the fort! There are here Danifh 
thiffionafies for the propagation of the 1 3 but they 
have beet imych oppoſed by the popiſh miffionaries in this 
cduntry. They have a ſchool, with maſters who under- 
Rand the Malabar tongue, into which they have tran- 
ited the Bible; they alſo inſtruct youth in the proteſ- 
tant religien, and have erectedl a printing preſs, and a 
paper mil . town held out a fiege of fix 
months Aut the Whole forces of the king of Tanjore, 
and ha#npt Mr. Pitt, the 3 of Fort St. George, 


ſurrender. After which the Freneh blew up 


* 


ſent a feſnforcement of Engliſh to their afflſtance, it 
would prdÞably have been taken. 
Negapzftan, a town belonging to the Dutch, is ſitu- 
ated in eſeen degrees latitude, and was built by the 
Portugueſe, who erected ſereral churches there, with a 
monaſtery, à college of jeſuits, and other public ſtruc- 
tures ; but was taken by the Dutch in 1568. It is po- 


pulous and well fortified, and in ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring ' villages the Dutch have planted Chriſtianity. 
The adjacent country abounds with rice, tobacco, and 
_ CT EET et cn 
Trichinopoly is ſituated in a plain once crowded 
with rich villages and plantations of trees, but ſince 
the late war hardly any trace of either is left. The town 
Nis in the form of an oblong ſquare, the longeſt ſides of 
which face the eaſt and weſt. On the north runs the 
river Cauvery, at leſs than half a mile from the fort. 
This town was formerly incloſed within a wall” about 
twelve hundred yards in circumference round the foot 
of a rock, but as the inhabitants increaſed it was aug- 
mented to half of its SEE length; and the third aug- 
mentation being made, incloſes the town as it now 
ſtands. It is at preſent near four miles round, fortified 
with double walls, and defended by round towers at equal 
diſtances, according to the eaſtern method of fortifica- 
cation. The ditch is near thirty feet wide, but not half 
ſo deep, and at different ſeaſons is more or leſs e 
with water, but is never quite dry, The outward wall 
is built of a'greyith' ſtone, each of them from four to 
five feet long, and all of them laid endways; it is about 
eighteen feet high; and four or five thick. The other 
y | 0 , 3 18 
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: is aa Aa yen 
bout twenty-five feet er 0 3 


and on the top 
Lo this r 
_ . prizing works in a. country... where the people baye few 
tools to facilitate their labour. 


water into lar 


; being of this. 
; Arcngth mp 
try it comm. 


the outer wall, while two. . pak _— a body 
cond and join the firſt party. The Fren' 


of qur twelve pounders on the battery ag 
and diſcharged ow with a volley of ſmall Arms, 


or ſkreening themſelves from the fire; 


cherry. The city, which is ancient, appears to have 


coming to the place attacked, found it Slifficult to diſ- 


did, for Au 
within ten yards of the gate. The eſcaladers wel: der to eſcape the ſword, or to avoid ſubmitting to the 


mount, 


number of men, and entirely diſappoint. their well-con- 


who inſtantly beg gged 
private men and one officer were found flain. 
tified in the old way with two walls, round towers at | 


proper diſtances, and a ditch, This city was taken by | 
the Engliſh under the command of captain Caillaud in 


thirty-five minutes north latitude, four leagues ſouth of 


8 8 5 . : « 
* % wy 
* 


| 9 x EIS | 
* 


A very extraordinary, rock. a OF Ha any 
old town: it is about three hundred feet in beirn 
of it is a pagoda. The buildings on 


K thoſe, cut out of the.fides of it, arg ſur- 


The town is well fup- | 
plied by water 7 5 from the river, which carry the 
ſquare tanks or ponds, that APE. a 
communication V aqueducts. 
This eity was taken by the Marattas on the laſt da 
of April 17415 after a ſiege of five montt s, and in the 
war was the chief ſcene of our military operations, it 
utmoſt. importance on account of the | 


Wa 1753 

to take it 12 3 on the twenty-cighth of 
E three i 3 mornin Is 1 . red of the 
French, under the. command o ſcaled 


red to ſe- 

„ perſuaded 

riſon, turned two. 
ainſt the town, 


of ſepeys, waited: the event below, and pre 


that firing Sos would frighten the 


drums bea and the ſoldiers crying, vive le roy. 
ms erg trick being ill = wounds, he had 
received in a riwey colonel Laurence had juſt gained 


over the F rench, the next officer. in command came to 
him for orders. Mean while the French came down | 
from the battery, and were between the two walls. 


to the town; their 


have entered the town. The Engliſh officer, on 


cover the enemy 8 ſituation; but in his hurry and con- 
he poſted a number of men, with plenty of ammunition, 
to fire from thence inceſſantly, 
ſaw any thin as. the enemy or not. And luckily. be 

uide and petardier were found, Killed 


their commanding officer, preced 
drummer, were the firſt who attempted to 3 
which the latter loſt his life, and the officer, receiving. a a 
ſhot and a, cut at the ſame time, was pulled within the 
town. The frequent flaſhes of fire, proceeding from the 
briſkneſs of the attack and defence, were the only guide 
to the officer of the. artillery for pointing his guns, 
which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, having loaded th 

with grape, as to ſhatter the ladders, wound and rat 2 


certed ſcheme, _ 
The enemy now coly thought of making their leaps, © 
ome therefore 
leaped from the battery into the ditch ; but the greater 
number lay hid under the parapet. The long-wiſhed 
for day at length dawned, which diſcovered the enemy, 
d for quarter, which was granted them, 
and three hundred and fixty-four Europeans were taken 
priſoners, ſixty-five of whom were wounded ; and — 


Madura, the capital of a province thus named, and 
ſometimes the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated in ten 
degrees ſive minutes north latitude, in the center be- 
tween the eaſt and welt coaſt, and is a large town, for- 


1757+ 
arical a French ſettlement, is ſituated in ten degrees 


Tranquebar, and twenty-five leagues ſouth of Pondi- | : 


of che fortification, and the large tract of coun- 
the French made an attempt 


WO SYSTEM o GEOGRAPHY. 
t | number formed, of..clayy' and is 


their | indigo, cotton, rice, and 
8 "n_ and painted e allo ee 


There was a flig t gate in the inner wall, which led in- the welke! 
guide knew where it was, ane Nia . 
hed” ewe, petands yeody. to clip. ©9,hi whe» tp. Jak: | | 


a Fes, 90g another party was to ſcale the inner 5 We 
wall. he ſcheme was well laid, and had not the 
French diſcovered themſelves too ſoon, they might, per- 


fuſion he did = forget, the. gate, on the flanks of which br Laar c 
whether they heard or 


4 


extirpate them. Senſible that the climate and foil of the - 
delicious pl 


5 


ſours, e Ps rain 
* ques, five OY wes ones, 2 
bout. five thouſand 1 eras It is ſeated — de 
the branches of the river Colram,, inte pick {oops 
e ee and has the following places under in A 
| url 1ON, I 
baer. . Fat Karcangry in bl fr the com | 
faſhion, it being flanked with eight oe: lies | 
about a. cannon-ſhot from the — of Karical, and halc 
4 of a Fe hav the 17 75 The 4 af 
| blown part © ing) it more veni 
to N the entrance on banks of that beach of 
the 3 which runs to Karical. 
Tiroumale Ra 2 5 Patuam is a very confiderable town, 
Tying to the ſouth of Karical, and one of its dependen- 
cies, being about a league diſtant: from it, and one thou- 
ſand two hundred fathoms from the ſea ; it conſiſts of 
five hundred brick 2 four; moſques,... fo eg 


as, tw enty· eight ſmal Tones, and twen 
1 — 5 1 5 .of' travellers. 1 E N a. El pu- | 
tation that was made at e 


tained. two „ ſive hundred men. 


, * or ues * 
| The: ſoil js — * — N great quantities of 
other ' grain. A. great * 


We ve W 70 a view of the two en ets of 

doit — . the principal Cs = on 
dern ot z we Cog ys 
& of U 4 


return to the in. 


City of C, 
Rwy, te Gr 27 th 
, and 9 2 
nh 6 EE | 2 | 4b. 


IEE 5 055 e . 1 LES times > fed 
to the mountains on the borders of Perſia, in or- 


conquerors of India there formed a ſeparate ſtate, which 
was never thoroughly ſubdued. by the Moguls; and oc⸗ 
caſionally 1 their depredations on the ent 
countries, without its being polible for the Moguls to 


ains would only, ſerve to rob them of that 
hardineſs they contracted in the hills to which they were 
confined, they for a long time gave no indications of a 
deſire to exchange them. for more pleaſing abodes, or 3 
more acceſfible ſituation. .. This enabled hem to brave 
the victorious army of Nadir Shah, whoſe A they 
quietly ſuffered to penetrate into Indo nd, waited 
his return with the ſpoils of that country. FTbey then 
harraſſed his troops in the ſtraights an defiles of the 
mountains, and ſhewed that they were ſo much maſters | 
of the paſles, as to force him to come to a compoſition 
with them for leave to paſs them. Since that time 
have imitated. the Perſian conqueror in plundering the 
City of Dell ; and the chief of that people bas # length 
even 8 aced Timur, his ſon, on the throne of 1 1 

mire, one of the moſt delightful, provinces ein lad, 
is. e on the north of that empire, and is divi 
from Tartary by Mount Caucaſus, and, according, Pp 
Berdier, who was many years in India, is but 
leagues in length, and ten or twelve in breadth: |. i 
enjoys a clear healthful, air, as. temperate, as an 5 

rope, and a ſoil ſo well cultivated and accommodate ? 
with all. the neceſſaries of life, that it is Filed the 75 
diſe of India. It is ſurrounded with mountains riling 
above each other, the lower abounding with cy ” 
all kinds of game, and the higher covered with mall 
which, melting forms many Tivulets and ſeveral 

lakes, rendering the country ſo fruitful, that it relew 5 


aus. as Aa aw oo» on an an VVv”_ oe _.. 


SE r wr oo oo a= oa OO mm ww, a 


been very conſiderable, and has at preſent upwards of fax | 
| bundred houſes of ſtone and brick ; belides a great 


3 


itt 
a ſpacious garden of evergreens. It abounds W es 


11e 


neo R £327 


1, Sm & "wy, © CY 


und are excellent at varniſhing ; but their principal trade 


' about an ell and a half long and an ell broad, and are 


Moguls have built palaces here, adorned with beautiful 


00s for travellers. - 


k 2 i 
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in of various ſotth;;2+ well 2s with ran, henip, rice, As th the other places in the horth 6f the Mogut's 
aul other con, which, together with the of the minions, we have no certain account ef tham, and 
K * eee 
15g this country To pleaſanc, that Bernier ſays, he was a e Phy aqui een Ber. 
Abilhed at finding himſelf ſuddenly tranſported from * 
de ſliding beat the torrid zone into the temperate | | 
Seſhaeſs and fertility of Europe. The woods alſo abound Ca 
eich bees, and the rivulets joining their ftreams form the overeig _ | 
ſiuer Chenas, by which goods are | the | leaſt valuable part of hi and | 
ateſt part of the. kingdom into-the Indus. _ | fame author we ſhall here add: en | th 
he ſnowy mountains: are clear at ; | geitleman has given | Donna... 
Mount Olympus, riſe above the clouds. Bernier ſays, | . { t n. 
that among them are man | | at on the | f roy 5 
| Mogul emperors ded the high of them, "with 2 | - Comorin, is 
Jong train of elephants, on which his ladies rode ; | another viceroy iceroys 


one of them, being frighted at the view. of a precipi 


vith 2 miſling rain, and a cold wind; and within leſs 


pres to the different exhalations iſſuing from the moun- 
The people who are Mahometans, are of the European 
complexion, ingenious, witty, and induſtrious; and the 


yomen are remarkable for their beauty, on which ac- 


The people employ themſelves in — houſhold 


furniture, which they ſend to different parts of the Indies, 


z in the ſtuffs, called chales, one fort of which is made 
of their own wool, which is extremely fine; and another 
cf wild goats hair, which they have from Tibet. 
of the pieces are valued at a hundred and fifty rupees,” 


embroidered at the ends. In winter both ſexes wear 
their end over their 


ume, and is ſituated in a plain at the north end of 2 
hte formed by the river Chenas. 


which has two bri 


s over it. of the Great 


ea water-works, and canals faced with free- 


The city is 2 league long, and half a league broad, 
but has no walls; the houſes are of timber, well built, 
ud three ſtories high, with gardens and canals both to- 


ves. According to Bernier the city is encompaſſed by 
mountains in the form of a ſemicircle, . at the diſtance of 


the lake adorned: with arbours. There are alſo many 
biens on the adjacent hills, with a moſque, a hermi 
ad ſeveral houſes of pleaſure, richly painted and gilt, and 
tne walks of trees. Eben | 
Lahor, a province to the north of Caſhmire, was con- 
quered by the Pattans ſome years before they obtained 
the empire of Indoſtan, and is ſituated in thirty-two de- 
drees north latitude, which was the reſidence of the chief 
of that nation. It is adorned with moſques, public baths, 
Unvanſaras, palaces, and gardens; and as there are 
mny Gentoos ſettled in it, there are alſo ſeveral pago- 
Gs, There is likewiſe an antient palace of the Moguls, 
8 the walls of which are painted the exploits of ſeveral 
thoſe emperors. - What is moſt remarkable with 
ws to this city is, that here begins the road which 
aus to Agra, which ſome travellers ſay is five hundred 
mles in length, and is finely planted with tall trees on 
5 es, forming in a manner a continued arbour 
u "ery mile and a half is a turret, and along it are little 


t, by which means ſeyeral of the women were killed, | * rig 
ey "1 the elephants. loſt. The ſame author adds, that 1 * 
in les than an hour he felt both ſummer and winter ; for | * 
mm his aſcending this mountain he was ſcorched by | * 
the fun; but when he reached the top he found ſnow, | © 


than two hundred paces ; he perceived one wind from | alf Ta ere are 
the ſouth, and another from the north, which he im-“ woods and mountainous part of the 
petty princes or heads of clans, d 
e name of Poly 


„ 'nabobs, and thoſe to the viceroy 


. 
dout two miles z and there are fine walks on both ſides | ge e 
| Of the Province of Sind, or Sindy, and of Tatta its Capital. 
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Sindy, 
N veſſels as high as Caſhmire; One branch runs 
from the weſtward, and others through ſeveral large 
provinces from the north eaſt. Fheſe veſſels are called 
kifties ; they are flat-bottomed, and have one maſt, car- 
Tying a ſquare fail. The cabins extend from ſtem to 
— and in each is a kiteben and neceſſary, which 
opens into the water. Theſe cabins are let to traders, 
and the hold being divided into ſeparate cabins, and every 
perſon having a lock to his own, has his goods always 


May, 


18 


23 
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| „ Deckan which ct 
count they are purchaſed, as hath been already men- *© of the Europeans oe oo 
III Nothing can be imagi more different than the cu 
toms and manners of the Malabars, and thoſe of the 
inhabitants of the more northern parts; though they are 
only diyided by an imaginary | 
Mount Dilly, in the latitude of twelve degrees north 
for here the government and people wear a new face 
1 and form. Malabar comprehends a tract of land which 
| s, | extends to Cape. Comorin, and is bounded within land 
but others are not worth more than fifty; they are | by that vaſt chain of mountains which ſeparates that 
coaſt from Coromandel, and extends zh Indoſtaa, 

till it loſes itſelf in the extremities of Northern 
A | „ 


moſt remarkable is, that the women are not allowed ts 
are Hier e their breaſts, to the naked diſplay of 
which, 
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bad. The Carnatic is 


3 


line, which begins at 


the ſingularities of this country, one of the 


s Mr. Gi 


experience the force of temptation 


nious author, 


8 E C T. xxvi. 


E ſhall ab deſcribe che princigal pier on the 


vet of India, beginning with che rer ind, or 


the antient Indus, which is navigable for the 


ready whenever he finds a market. 9 Po 

The province of Sindy, ſituated on the banks of that 
river, ſeldom knows the miſery of famine; for the In- 
dus overflows all the low grounds in the months of April, 
and June; and, when the floods retire, leaves a 
Ges OS Tb . 
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roſe, they annex no idea of immo 
the town, | deſty, which ceaſes by their becoming familiar to the 
N Moſt Europeans at their firſt arrival, continues 
that inge | 
from ſuch a nudity, ariſing from the ideas to which they 
are accuſtomed 7 eg inn it is not long 3 
theſe impreiſions, by their frequency, entirely wear off, 
and they view them with as little emotion 2s the natives 
themſelves, or as any of the moſt obvious parts, the face 
wards the lake and the river, on each of which the citi- | and hands. This cuſtom is in ſome parts of Malabar 
zem have pleaſure-boats, and the banks are adorned with | more rigorouſly obſerved than in others 
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| the laſt king of Sindy.. I — 9 8 5 


ninſula. 
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and very beau- 
» 4 TS 
fine cabinets,” 
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':the Mahometan reli- 
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gion; but there are: many Gentoos to one uſſu 5 
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of 1 PL FLIER 5 5 ; b ID 4 a: 
The inland part of the country produces lapis-lazuli, 


„ in which the rob- 
lurk in order to attack travellertrsk © 


own monarchs. Mr. Hamilton went into the largeſt; 


5 this was built in the form of a cupola, and in the middle 
of it ſtood a coffin about three feet high and ſeven feet 


long, with ſome others of a ſmaller fize. The cupola 
was of a yellow; green, and red porphyry finely poliſhed ; 
and, being ſet chequer-wiſe, had a very pleaſing effect. 


This tomb is about thirty feet high, and twenty-one in 


diameter, and was then ſaid to be the burying- place of 


Of the Province of Cambaya, or Guzurat, Amadabad its Ca- 
,* +. prtal, Cambaya, and the City .of Din. 


FNUZURAT, or Cambaya, is ſituated to the ſouth 

- of Sindy, and extends from nineteen degrees odd 
minutes to near twenty - five degrees north latitude, and 
is upwards of three hundred miles from north to ſouth, 
and four hundred miles from eaſt to weſt. The bay of 


Sindy on the north · weſt, and the bay of Cambaya on the 


ſouth-eaſt, form a great part of this province into a pe- 


Amadabat, the capital city of Guzurat, and the ſeat of 


the viceroy, is ſituated in twenty-three degrees forty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and ſeventy-two degrees eaſt longi- 


tude from London, and is about one hundred and forty 
miles to the . northward. of Surat. It ſtands. in a fine 
plain, watered by a ſmall river, which, during the rains, 
is overflowed. The City is incloſed with a wall of brick 


The town, with the ſuburbs, is three or four miles 
in length, and the ftreets are generally wide, particularly 
the principal ſtreet, which is no leſs than thirty paces 
in breadth. The Meidan-ſhah, or king's {quare, is 


ſeven hundred paces long and four hundred broad, 


and has trees planted on every ſide. On the ſouth 
ſtands the great caravanſera for the lodging of ſtrangers, 
and on the weſt ſide of the ſquare is the caſtle: it 
has alſo ſeveral other public buildings. Near the Meidan 
is one of the palaces of the Mogul, and over the 
gate is a large balcony, where the trumpets and other 


Gantt muſic play in the morning, at noon, and in. the 


Wing. The Engliſh factory is in the middle of the 
town, and the Dutch have another in the great ſtreet, 
and their ware-houſes are generally filled with rich In- 
dian goods. | WS. an ; : 25 
In this city are many moſques belonging to the Ma- 
hometans; but the moſt noble of theſe ſtructures is one 
called Juna Meſgid, or the Friday's moſque, to which 
vaſt numbers reſort on that day. It has an aſcent of 
ſeveral large ſteps, and before it is a ſquare cloiſter one 
hundred and forty paces in length, and a hundred and 


K 


the diſtance of about four miles from Tatta are forty- 
two fine large tombs, the burying- place of ſome of the 
kings of Sindy, when that country. was governed by its 
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great number of pagodas at Amadabad. 
This city is ſo in 
at a diſtance it zeſembles à foreſt. The king's g 


e country around this city is almoſt level, and | ee Tee 
ones. In the middle is a magnificent dome, and 


N 
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it is 8 very ſtrong, they 


and ſtone, ſtrengthened by towers, and has twelve gates. | advantages o | 
- 4 y : | — with a ſtone wall,, with baſtions at conve- 
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it's :adorned wich keches len., 
open paved ſquate in the middle of 0 in iy 


e to their devotions: Phe chief dome is furroungeg 


in two 
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Which is fituated-by: the river, fide: without the walls. 
filled with all the fruits of India: it is in the form of a 
| amphitheatre, ſeveral parts of the ga | 3 
one above another, and on the higheſt is a terrace from 


garden riſing gradually 
whence there is a fine view of the country villages for ſc. 


ö veral miles. un of $8 r VVV 
| Four or five miles from Amadabad is the village of 
alſo a palace for: the nabob. The Portugueſe had for- 


Serquech, where are the tombs of the former kings of 
Guzurat. Theſe are large ſquare buildings, with three 
great arches. in each front, and over them many, leflee 
there are 


x 


t 
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ſeveral ſmall ones on the ſides. 


| #54 


8 Cambaya is ſituated in the twenty third degree of north 


7 Ed, 
* 


| 7 : 2 
| latitude, at the bottom of the gulph of the ſame name. 
It is, at leaſt, two leagues in circumference, and is ſur. 


rounded with a brick wall, which has towers at Proper 
diſtances. It has alſo a large old caſtle, : Without the 
walls are very extenſive ſuburbs, and fiſteen or fixteen 
public gardens.. The | ſtreets; of the city are ſpaciom, 
ſtraight, and handſome, and the houſes built wich brick 
dried in the ſun; but, as great part of the trade is te- 
moved to Surat, it is not now above half inhabited. The 
Banyan inhabitants are ſo: bountiful tothe monkies, that 


they perfectly ſwarm here; and in this city was formerly 


I þ an hoſpital for ſeveral ſorts of beaſts, which is now run 
I | $0 ruin. It is ſaid that the tide ruſhes ſs furiouſly into 
- che bay of Cambaya, that the ſwifteſt hoxſe cannot keep 


Pace with it. . „ n FONT ,, We 345 
There are vaſt numbers of peacocks in the neighbour. 
ing fields and woods, which are taken in the night-in-the 
following manner: a flag, with a peacock painted on both 
ſides, and two lighted candles at the top of the ſtaff that 
holds it, is carried to a tree on which they rooſt; | 
when the peacock. being ſurprized at the light of the 
candles, and ſtretching .out its neck to the end of the | 
ſtick, is caught by a nooſe with a ſlip knot, which is 
drawn by the man who holds the flag. The fleſh of the 
young ones is white, well taſted, and not much: unlike 
thatof a turke f.. 

The city of Diu is ſeated upon an iſland of the.ſame 


3 : 


12 


name in the gulph of Cambaya, in the latitude of twenty 
degrees forty minutes. The iſland is about three miles 


in length and one in breadth, and is ſeparated from the 
continent by a narrow channel. The ö polleſ- 
ſed themſelves of it about the year 1515 and, tho 

added to it all the 
art. The city is pretty large, and en- 


nient diſtances well furniſhed with cannon; the har 

is ſecured by two caſtles that can bring above a hundred 
large cannon to bear upon its entrance; and by ſea it i 
fortified by nature with dangerous rocks and high cliſts 
This is one of the beſt built and ſtrongeſt cities of In- 
dia; and its edifices of free- ſtone and marble are ſuff- 
cient witneſſes of its antient grandeur and opulence. ſt 
contains five or ſix fine churches, which ſtanding on a 
riſing ground, of an eaſy aſcent from the great caſtle, 
and each of the great churches gradually riſing Higher 
than the other, ſhew their front to the ſea to great ad» 
vantage, and within they are adorned with images ae 
paintings. It has e of a very . 
where the Portugueſe fleets were uſually laid up 3 
they poſſeſſed the dominion of the Eaſtern ſeas, 4 
here the Moors and all other traders in the Indies wet 
obliged to take out their paſſports before they were per 
mitted to ſail any farther towards the eaſt. At o_ 
little of its antient traffic is left, the 9 part A 
being removed to Surat, and the ſmall commerce 1 


in the hands of the Portugueſe is carried on 2 
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e ed mul reſpected in thoſe” ſeas! The Portu- 


wee in ede cattle aud city do not ecsed bo hundred; 
the 


400 the Feſt of the indabitante are Banyans, of hem 
hers ate laid to be about fert y chouſand, but few of them 
ue rich,” the inſolence of the Portugueſe rendering 
x unſafe for rangers "of yreat'property"'to dwell among 
VVV 
be king of Portugal has about twelve thouſand pounds 
annum in poll money paid from hence into his trea- 
fury; and the cuſtoms and taxes amount to about ſix 


a Fa '4 2 * 


 houſand pounds more ; but, was this iſland in the 


bands of ſome induſtrious European nation it might 
be made the beſt mart- town on the eoaſt of India for car- 
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I particular Deſcription of the' City" of Surat; with the Man 
mrs of be Bebßle. An Tuftanie ef the Arange Effect of 
Opium. ' The" Runner in which the Gentoo Women of that 
City bathe inthe River j the: Manu fartures curried on there, 
and the Manner in which the Engliſh lately became poſſeſſed 
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AURA is ſituated in the province of Guzurat, a 
O little to the northward. of Bombay, about ſixteen or 
twenty miles up the river Tappee, which has nothing re- 


matkable, though the BY on its banks is perhaps one of 
the greateſt inſtances in the known world of the power of 
trade to bring in ſo ſmall a time wealth, arts, and popula- 
tion, to any {ſpot where it can be brought to ſettleQ 
No longer ago than in the middle of the laſt century 
2 few merchants repaired to this place, and under the 
ſnelter of an old inſignificant caſtle, © built a town, 
which in a few years became one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the world, both for its trade and ſize, it being at leaſt as 
large, and as populous as London within the walls, 
and. contains many good houſes according to the Indian 
architecture. Soon after its taking the form of a 
town, a wall was built round it to defend lit from the in- 
ſults of the Marattas, by whom it had been twice pil- 
laged; but this wall is far from being capable of ſtand- 
ing a regular ſiege, and the- caſtle, which is by the 
river ſide, and which you paſs in your way up to the 
eity, ſeems a ſttange huddle of buildings, mounted here 
and there with cannon without order, or meaning, and 


without the leaſt attempt at any thing like military ar- 


chitecture. 4 oy f 3 

Before the Engliſh Eaſt-India company obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Bombay, the preſidency of their affairs on the 
coaſt of Malabar was held at Surat; and they had a factory 
eſtabliſhed there, which received from the Mogul go- 
vernment ſeveral important privileges, and even after the 
preſidency was transferred to Bombay, the factory was 
continued at one of the beſt houſes in the city, and this 
becoming too little to contain their effects, they hired ano- 
ther nearer the water- ſide, which obtained the name of 


1 


the New Factory. Xͤò!] . © 

Mean while this city flouriſhing extremely, it became 
the centre, and indeed the bai of India, it being 
much frequented on account of the vent goods of all ſorts 
met with there, from whence they were diſtributed to the 


mland provinces; and at the ſame time the manufactures 


of the. country form a conſiderable part of its commerce. 

bus there is hardly any article of merchandize that can 
de named but is always'to be found here, almoſt as readily 
28 in London: itſelf, - The company annually carries on 
a large trade in piece-goods, eſpecially of the coarſe 
ng, pants, chelloes, and others, for the Guinea 
| While the Mogul government was in its vigour, there 
3 ſuch a ſhew of juſtice, as induced the mefchants of 
A religions and denominations to ſhelter themſelves 
under it, particularly the Gentoos, who came to reſide 
dle, not only from their preferring” the Mogul form of 


baſernment to their living under that of the Gentoos, 
o had none at all; but on account of trade. At 
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| but che merchantz, from perſonal- pique or jealouſy, | 
; wonld:fometimes find means to engage the goyernment to 
{interfere in their quarrels, to whiehit was not averſe, be- 
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ing ture to be the only gaineerrtr:t og or 
1 WEED POL, " M 1 e 
Beides che number of Gentoo inhabitants of Surat; 


and in the ſuburbs: and neighbouring villages employed 
in trade; money- changing, brokerage, and manufactures, 


they have frequently poſts under the Mooriſh govern- 


ment; as collectors, ſurveyors of the cuſtoms, and other 


— 


offices of truſt, where accomptantſhip is required, in 
which they generally - excel the Moors. And Hit has 
been found that none are more rigorous exacters over 
the Gentoos, nor more ready to oppreſs them, then theſe 
A =o 7 id on io i Bus ft 


„ The; freets' of Surat are irregularly laid out, but have 


one advantage which / renders them agreeable to thoſe 


who Walk through them during the heat of the day; 
that is, 1 ſufficiently wide at the bottom; but the 
the houſes project ſo far over each other, that 


ſtories of 
the uppermoſt apartments on each ſide of the ſtreet are 
ſo cloſe, that people may eaſily converſe from them, by 
which means the ſtreets are overſhaded, and a free ven- 


tilation is preſerved: | But the ſhops in-this great trading : 


city have a very mean appearance, the principal dealers 
: 2 their goods chiefly in warehouſes, and felling by 
E 9351 0:14 3k 7 3 


| In ſummer, when the heats are moſt intenſe, though - 


they are never ſo intolerable as in many other places, the 
principal inhabitants have country houſes a little way 
out of town, where they reſide, or go in parties to enjoy 


themſelves in their gardens and freſcades; by the ſide of 


the waters with which they are furniſhed. The Engliſh: 
company in particular have a very : pleaſant garden kept 
for the uſe and recreation of the gentlemen of the factory, 
though the! incurſions of the Marattas have ſometimes 
rendered theſe rural receſſes very unſafe. e. 
While the communication with the country is kept 


. 
* 


open, there is no betterplace in the world for proviſions; 


for beſides the abundance of every” article, which an un- 
' bounded importation brings into the market, the natu- 


ral productions of the ſoil are excellent in their kind. 


All manner of eatables are at a reaſonable price, and as 
good as can any where be found, particularly the wheat 


of Surat is famous all over India for its remarkable 


whiteneſs, ſubſtance, and tafte, and nothing can ex- 
ceed their roots and ſallads. There are likewiſe many 
kinds of wild fowl and game exceeding cheap. The Eu- 


ropeans depend chiefly on importation for their wines 


and ſpirituous liquors, few of them reliſhing the diſtil- 


lery of the country, which produces various ſtrong ſpit 
rits to Which the natives give very odd names, as the 


ſpirit of deer, ſpirit of mutton, ſpirit of goat, which 
ariſe from their throwing into the ſtil] a haunch of veni- 
ſon, a joint of mutton, or a quarter of a goat, which 
reſpectively give their names to the diſtillation, and this 


| fleſh they imagine gives the liquor a mellowneſs and ſoft- 


neſs that corrects its fiery ſpirit. ee e 
Moſt of the hard labouring people of Surat, and eſpe- 


cially the hamals or porters, who get their living by car- 


rying goods to and from the warehouſes, and bear loads 
of a very great weight, have contracted ſuch a habit of tak- 
ing opium, that an author of great veracity ſays, he has 
been credibly aſſured, that ſome of theſe fellows will 
take at one doſe three copper gorze weight of this drug 


without danger, which is conſiderably above an ounce, 
and pretend that it enables them to work and carry heavy 


burdens. 


Many of the great and wealthy alſo contract a habit. 


of it, from theig conſidering it not only as a high point 


of ſenſuality, on account of the pleaſing deliriums they 


experience from it, but as an extraordinary provocatiye; 
they ufually take it in milk, boiled away from a large 
to a ſmall quantity, and when they would put an end to 
its operation, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime 
juice, or any other acid of the ſame kind; but thoſe who 
uſe ik, by thus forcing nature, wear out its ſprings, and 
prematurely bring on all the inconveniencies of old age; 
but this is of little weight with. the generality of the 
Orientaliſts, who are always more actuated by preſent en- 
joyments, than a regard for the greateſt remote advan- 
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| _ time no flagrant acts of oppreſſion were committed; 
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They pretend that opium has a fir 
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the eye, and yet an e e waͤtehſulneſa ; in 


_ dozing or faſt aſloep. The ; yer «| 
ſmile to the rajah, that he had a very juſt opinion of his 
good faith, Gince he Would venture this h 
guards in ſuch a condition from the opium be knew it 
was their cuſtom to take. That, ſays. the tajah, is 


Water, and change 


ſeem to Jay aſide that ri 
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mixture of effects in its operation, ca 
ſeeming heayineſs of the head, an apparent 
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in : One 1 govern 
3 a Gentoo rajab his friend, at a garden with». 
out the city walls, they met with;cach their guards and 


attendants. As they were walking the governor took 


notice of the rajah's guards, who wert ſquatted down af- | E 
ter their manner, in an open guard-rdom, with their heads | 


<< a miſtake, and if there be any body. here for whom 
<< thou haſt no concern, bid him pluck a flower as foftly 
« mg ſes out of any of their turbans.” The geo- 
vernor inſtantly ordered a perſon, who was near him, to 
do what the rajah had mentioned. The man 1 
he ptoceeded with the utmoſt caution, and a 
higi Who ſeemed the moſt overcome with fleep, ſnate 
off the flower. The rajeh's guard felt what was done, 
and without more ceremony, at one ftroke cut off his 


- 


governor was convinced of their vigilance at the expence 


of a ſervant, who, whether be was innocent, or ſo guilty. 


as to deſerve being expoſed to ſuch a trial, was probably 
thought of no conſequence under that arbitrary govern- 


2 ment. $3 


"oe is alle wank ate ot fri earch as all eter 


conceive what pleaſure can be found in the uſe of it, it 
being very diſagreeable to the taſte, and ſo violent in its 


_ . operdtion, as to produce a temporary madneſs; for it 
operation, p Kl z 


cauſes ſome to run furiouſly abou ng all they meet, 
without any diſtinction, till, like mad dogs, they them- 
ſelves are knocked on the head. 0 | 
Uh dar wr women io the beſt 8 Surat Ie re 
no ſcruple of going to the river, and bathing publickly 
in the feds 3 They indeed go into the in 
with their cloaths on, but wetting them makes them 
Cleave ſo cloſe to their bodies that they perfectly expreſs 
the turn of their limbs. When they come out of the 
their wet for dry cloaths, they ſhift 
themſelves with ſuch dexterity, that though it be done 
_ not the leaſt glimpſe of any thing immodeſt can 


All religions are tolerated in this city, and nothing can 
be more political in a place of ſuch univerſal trade. The 
Moors, who have the government in their hands, here 
ur, and that fondnefs for mak- 
ing of proſelytes, they have ſhewn in moſt other parts 
where their religion prevails. Thus, if they take an Eu- 
ropean into their ſervice in quality of gunner, for th 
imagine all Europeans are born engineers, they never 
ive themſelves the leaſt concern about his religion. 
he inhabitants of Surat and the neighbouring country 


are commonly very induſtrious, and have a number of 


manufaQures; but the moſt conſiderable of them is the 
atlaſſes, or ſattins flowered with gold or ſilver, which 
have a rich ſubſtantial look, but are not performed in 
a very elegant taſte, the flowers being ull-fancied, and 
without air: and the red ground moſtly uſed, dull, and 
- unpleaſant. TR 

A few ſhawls are manufactured here, but the fineſt 


ſort come from the province of Caſhmire, they being 


made of à peculiar kind of filky hair, that produces 
from the loom a cloth beautifully bordered at both ends, 
with a narrow flowered ſelvage. The pieces are about 
two yards and a half long, and a yard and a half wide ; 


theſe, without the trouble of making up, ſerve the na- 


tives for a wrapper or mantle. The price is ſaid to be 
from ten pounds and upwards to fifteen ſhillings, and 
though it is extremely fine, it has a ſubſtance that ren- 
ders it warm, and the fine ones are ſo pliant as to be eaſily 
drawn through a ring for the fingers. | 

The manufacturers have commonly their work be- 
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etnbrs of the town receiving a 


s, and in appearance either | the 
governor: obſerved / with 4 ſafe 


is interview with | 


3 | 


it is an intoxicating herb, and it is difficult to | 


A 
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in theſe journies, and commonly uſe opium to preſere 
them from wearigeſs, and 4 this means keep running 
and dozing, as it were with their eyes open, Without 
feeling the lutigues of the nu. 
The governor of Surat keeps his ſeat of adminiſtration 
| at what is called the Durbar, where bv is generally pre- 
(ens: xg, perſons and gives his orders. All actions of 2 
| criminal and civil nature are brought before him, and 
ſummarily diſpatched in the eaſtern manner. He ob- 
ſerves one piece of ftate that appears pretty remarkable: 
de never, on any material affair, ſpeaks tb his attendants; 
but writes his ordem in the Perſian tongue upon ral 
flips of paper that lie before him ready for that purpoſe, 
and when written muſt be obeyed without reply, Theſe 
are afterwatds brought him, and being ſtrung Terve 0 3 
record. of his Gin ! 
It will not be unintereſting to the Eeglih reader to ſee 
here an account of a remarkable revolution which has 
happened in this city; a revolution that muſt be attended 
with conſiderable advantages, with reſpect to our India 


. late Mogul, moved by his zeal for the Mabome- 
tan religion, and 2 concern for the intereſts of commerce, 
in order to keep the ſeas open between Surat and the Per- 
fian and Arabian gulphs, had been at the annual expence 
of fitting out a large ſhip to carry pilgrims to Judd, 
which is at no gr 4 Lecca, and to 
tect the trade of Surat. For this bar gelt. ö 
e * 5 . od —_ e called ber . 
y value ee rupees, ariſing partly from 
ſome adjacent lands, and partly from the revenues of $u- 
rat, which were annually paid him by the governor; but 
title to any thing independent of the 


he had not the leaſt 
N AP be govern C Surat being” backwird | 
At lei the ment of Surat g ward 
in their payments, and with-holding — Siddoe 
great part of the ſum, that officer ſent ſome of bis 
cruizers into the river of Surat, when the monſoon was 
ſetting in, and made the ſeaſon a pretence for remaining 
there. Siddee Muſſoot took this opportunity of getting 
ſome footing in the government, and ſeized on the caſtle, 
which he held till his death; after which he was fuc- 
ceeded by his ſon in 1756. e 
Muſſoot not only kept the caſtle, but appropriated to 
his own uſe one third of the revenues of the town: and 
another third had for a long time been'annually paid 
to the Marattas, who farm them out to am officer who 
reſides at Surat; and as they are maſters of the whole 
country up to the very gates, it has been thought expe- 
dient to pay them duly their allotment, rather than fub- 
ject the inland trade to be interrupted by them. The 
Siddee at length depoſed the governor, and placed 
Atchund in his room; the city was then reduced to 4 
ſtate of anarchy; for the lawleſs behaviour of the Side 
dee's ſon filled the city with riots and murders, while the 
_ exactions and burthens upon trade grew intole- 
Hence in the year 1758, the principal merchants and 
inhabitants om Chee Mr. Ellis, the Engliſh 
chief, to perſuade the preſidency of Bombay to fit out an 
expedition for taking poſſeſſion of the cuſile and _ 
and entered into an obligation to be reſponſible for "Ute 
years for any deficiency in the revenues of the c 


ſpoke by the wholeſale merchants; but when this is not 
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and tanka, which were rated at two lack of fupees * 
| 2 | 5 annum; 
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vere landed, and. putting the enemy to flight, t took. poſ- | 
ſeflion, of all the outer town. Three mortars were then | 
planted at the diſtance of ahout ſeven hundred yards |, 
from the caſtle, and five. hundred from the inner town; 3 
the bombarding and cannonading, Which contipued 4 4 
whole day and a night, threw; the. befieged-.into ſuch 
 cookternation, that they ace a gun. 
| Pharraſs Cawn's friends, who .hag. not made the. haſt 
effort in his behalf, now. ſignißed, that. cheute be he 
ſhould be naib, or deputy-gavernor; 3 and that the 80 
vernment ſhould be gontinued to Atcund: it was there- 
fore agreed to ſecure, the government to: him, on condi-, | 
tion of his ma Pharraſs Cawn naib, and eſtabliſh- | 
ing the Engliſh in the ꝓoſſeſſion of the caſtle and tanka. 
o this Atcund readily agreed, and opening, the gate 
of the inner town, ordered a.patty.. of men: to bring the 
Siddee to terms, WhO. Was 97 that it was im- 
poſſible for him to hold out againſt the combined forces, 0 
and the general voice of. the. people. After many re- 
peated meſſages, and a variety of propoſals, it Was at 
laſt granted, that the Siddee's people ſhould. have liberty 
to take away all their valuable effects, and eyen the 
common furniture of , their houſes. This Was done with, 
the greateſt regularity, ..and the Engliſh. were peaceably 
Put in poſleflion of. the, caſtle and tanka. The guns and 
ammunition. found in the caſtle, , with; the veſlels and 
_ Naval-ſtores, as part of, the tanka, were ſecured for the | 
ompany, till the Mogul's- pleaſure. was known, ; theſe. 
advantages were lollicitel and. obtained, and grants 


med appointing. the company admiral to the Mogul, | 


clore the RIP of. chat prince and the revolution at 


1205 y belonging! to the Crown. of : 


To the eaſt of ba in the latitude of twenty- one 
e is the large and populous city of Aurengabad, 
the capital of the Deckan, and the ſeat of the viceroy, 
whoſe power is exceeding great, it extending from the 
province of Bengal to Cape Comorin, and has the power 
of nominating ſeven nabobs. The city carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade, and is ſituated in a very fruitful countrys 
one hundred : and be miles louth-eaſt of Surat. 


*TEET. XXX. * 


Of the Iſland and City of i Is Situation, Mins 
Climate, Fortifications, and other Buildings ;. with an Ac- 
count of the Inhabitants and Government. | 


OMBAY i is an . Iſland ſeated in eighteen degrees 
forty- one minutes north latitude, on the--eoatt of 
H h h Decan, 
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and lis ſo ſituated as, with the winding of other iſlands 


name of Bombay "> corruption of the Portugueſe word 


Perſia, the Red Sea, and all the trade of that fide of the 
great Indian peninſula,” and the northern parts adjoining 
to 


government of the preſident who reſides there. © 
Though this iſland. is within the tropics, its cliniate | 
js far from being intolerable with reſpect to, heat, and is 
never ſo cold as to be diſagreeable to an European con- 
ſtitution. In the very hotteſt ſeafon, which is that which 
immediately precedes the periodical returns of the rains, 
the inhabitants ſeldom want the alternate refreſhment 
of land and ſea-breezes, and there are but few days in 
the year when the heat is exceſſive; and even theſe may 
be rendered ſupportable by avoiding violent exerciſe, 
keeping out of the unabated heat of the ſun, and by a 
light diet. Great care ſhould alſo be taken of your not 
- expoſing yourſelf to the night-dews, and a too quick 


being entirely hut up. Bombay had long the infamous 
character of being the burying-ground of the Engliſh ; 
but experience, purchaſY at the expence of a multitude 
of lives, has now rendered the cauſes of this mortality | 
more known, and conſequently enabled people to guard 
; agua them; and the iſland is better ſupplied with able 


: fo fatal to the Engliſh inhabitants; it is even incompa- 
rably more healthy than many other of our ſettlements | 
in India; and this place, the name of which uſed to 
carry terror with it, is no longer to be dreaded, pro- 
vided that common meaſures oſ temperance be obſerved, 
without which the tenure of health muſt in any climate 
be very hazardous. ET ab ag oe Wa. 
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places near the tropics, into the wet, which continues 


eight months in the year. The ſetting in of the rains 
9 8 uſhered in by a violent thunder-ſtorm, uſu- 


„ ne alle GA CANE * 
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in the Aſiatic ſtile from the compariſon of its force to 
that of the elephant. This is a pleaſing prelude to the 
refreſhment occaſioned by the rains moderating the ex- 
' ceffive heat, then at its height. They begin about the 
twenty- eighth of May, and ceaſe about the beginning 
of September; after Which there is no more than a few 
tranſient ſhowers. Though this rainy ſeaſon is very | 
bot, yet in any dry intervals, when the ſun ſhines out 
for a few hours, it is accounted the pleaſanteſt; and the 
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time in the year, from the exhalations forming a kind 


this ſeaſon, eſpecially thoſe belonging to the black 


the breaking up of the rains, when they conſecrate a 
caſtle, which is a regular quadrangle, well built of 


water, that is conſtantly repleniſned by the periodical 


ditch, into which water may be admitted at pleaſure, 
vy letting in the ſea; ſo that the town is ſurrounded 


* 


n, the high mountains of which are full in view, 


along the continent, to form one of the moſt commo- 
dious bays in the world, on which account it received its 


Buon-Bayhia, or Bay; for the harbour is ſo ſpa- | 
cious as to contain any number of ſhips, has excellent 
anchoring ground, and from its circular form can afford 
them a End- locke ſhelter againſt any winds to which 
its mouth is expoſed, TOE 2 


> 
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n circu e, is admirat d for the center of 
the commerce between the Malabar coaſt, the gulph of 


* 


it; which are therefore properly ſubordinate to the 
A ö 


81 * 


tranſition from a ſtate of open pores to the perſpiration 


* 


yſicians and ſurgeons. Thus the climate is no longer 


The ſeaſons may properly be divided, as in che other | 


about four months, and into the dry, which laſt about 


ally called the elephanta, a name it probably received 


end of it, and ſome days after, is eſteemed the ſicklieſt 


of faint vaporous bath, from which thoſe who lodge in 


the higheſt apartments are leaſt in danger. 
The trading veſſels of the country are laid up during 


merchants, who ſend none to ſea till after a feſtival at | 


cocoa-nut, which they gild and ornament, and throw 
it, by way of oblation, into the ſea. | — 
The chief town, which is alſo named Bombay, has a 


ſtrong hard ſtone. In one of its baſtions that faces an 
eminence, called Dungharee-point, is a large tank, or 
ciſtern, hollow, which contains a great quantity of 


rains. There is alſo a well within the fort; but the 
water is not extremely good, and in general that of the 
iſland is brackiſh, There is a ſmall fort on Dung-haree- 
point, and the town is encompaſſed with a wall and a 


| poſſeſſed by the company in India. Conſiderin 


| eſpecially” if "the 2 had not unjuſt} 
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with water, and js eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt "RM 
' modiouſneſs' of its harbour, it might have bees made. 
capital place: of arms, and been of nearly che . 


to the Engliſh company as Batavia is *to de Dat * 


| | | | . | | Ae 
_ = | e e and fertile iſland of Salſet an 
would have ſerved as a grandry. to it; and which , 
ſuffered to become an eaſy co veſt to the eh the 
Who inhabit the neighbouring ſows | of the continent. 


This iſland, which is ſeven miles in length, and twenty At proper poſts found the iſland are ſeveral little oh. 
in cirtuinference, 1h adinfrably ſituated for the ny | 


poſts,” none of which are capable of making an 
defence, except the fort of Mahi, which A "the mi 
conſiderable next to that of Bombay, and is ſituated 1 
the oppoſite exttemity of the iſan q. 


the Engliſh that are ever there. This is a building that 
* has nothing to boaſt of with reſpect to its architeQure. 
but is extremely neat, commodious, and airy, It ;, 
ſituated on the Green, a ſpacious area that extends from 
it to the fort, and is pleaſantly laid out in walks planted 
with trees, and round it are the houſes of the Englif 
3 oak hs 8 g bee Fenn 
Theſe have generally only a ground-floor ; but 
have a court- 5 boch before and behind; I which 
the offices and out-houſes. They are ſubſtantially bull 
with ſtone and lime; and being ſmooth plaſtered on the 
-out-fide,' and kept white-waſhed, they have à neat at; 
but are offenſive to the eyes, from their reffecting the 
too dazzling rays of the ſun. Few of them have pla 
windows to any of their apartments, the ſaſhes Fo 


Which haye the ſingular property of tranſmitting ſuff- 
cient light, while they exclude the violence of its glare, 
and have a cool look. The. flooring is generally com. 
poſed of a kind of ſtucco, called chunam, made of burnt 
ſhells, which, if well tempered, is extremely hard and 
laſting, and takes ſo fine a poliſh that one may ſee one's 
Ff... RS 
The houſes of the black merchants, as they are calle, 
though ſome are far from being of ſo deep a colour as to 
deſerve the name, are generally ill built and inconve- 
nient. The window-lights are ſmall,” and che apart- 
ments ill diſtributed. | Some, however, make a bettet 
appearance by being built a ſtory high; but che belt of 
them have a meanneſs in the manner and a clumſineſs in 
the execution, that renders them inferior to the build- 
ings of the moſt ordinary of thoſe of European architec- 
ture. Both their and the Engliſh houſes have ſmall 
ranges of pillars, that ſupport a penthouſe, or ſhed, either 
round, or on particular ſides, and afford a' pleaſing 
ſhelter from the ſun, at the ſame time that they keep 
the inner apartments cool and refreſhed, 'by the draught 
of air under them. However, ' moſt of the beſt houſes 
are within the walls of the town, which is little more 
than à mile in compaſs .... 
As to the pagodas of the Gentoos, they are ſcarce 
worth mentioning, they being low mean buildings, that 
commonly admit the light only at the door, facing 
which is placed the principal idol. The Gentoos im 
gine, that darkneſs and gloom inſpire a kind of religious 
reverence, and are remarkably fond of having their he. 
—4 amongſt trees, and near a tank or pond, for the 
ake of their ablutions, which they do not, like de 


merely out of cleanlineſs, and the pleaſure of bathing 
in thoſe hot countries, Theſe a _ anf - 
nſive works, they being generally ſquare, 
— with Wed Gries T he moſt remarkable pe 
goda on the iſland is on Malabar hill, above - 
miles from the town, and is a promontory that 3 5 
into the ſea. From one ſide of the pagoda is a gentle d 


| to the ſea, and the other three ſides are f. 


with trees that form an amphitheatre o 

the hill, affording a moſt wild and ag 

Theſe trees being expoſed to the winds follov 

ral law, and take a ftrong bent to the oppoſite p 
with ſuch regularity, that they appear as if emmy 
pruned into the figure they exhibit. | 7s a rock 0 


--S 


At the extreme point of Malabar hill is 2 7 * 
the deſcent to the ſea, flat at the top, in which is — 


Thbe Englifh church at Bombay is able to contain 1 | 


generally paned with a kind of tranſparent Opfer- ell, 


Mahometans, practiſe as a religious ceremony) but 
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ice, that has, a, communication with 2 hol- | common ſoldiers are chiefly thoſe whom the company 
| dar terminates. at an opening outwards towards the fend in their a ſhips z 'deferters from the ſeyeral nations 
. This js. uſed dy the, Gentoos us place for the | eic in Ladis, 2d Portugueſe, Dutch, and French, 
fea. Ar of their fins, which they ſay is effected] which laſt ate uſually called Reynols 4 and laſtly, To- 
283 who are moſtly black, or of a mixed breed from 
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tu eſe 
the land are 
1 mixed breed of 
| other are aporigi 
portugueſe fait 
Gentoos, and I np 
curity of their property, 
regulated according to th 


of the peo 
employed in f vary | 
rounds, this iſland producing an excellent ſort. 


The company have alſo acqui 
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ſeizures for debt. They have alſo two pleaſant gardens, 
cultivated after the European manner: the one a little 
way out of the gates, open to any of the Engliſh gen- 


7 — g 1 <> 


town, at a place called Parell, where the governor 
a very agreeable country-houſe, . which was original 
Romiſh chapel belonging to the jeſuits, but was confiſ- 
cated about the year. 1719, on account of their being 
guilty of ſome foul practices againſt the Engliſh intereſt, 
This chapel 'is now converted into a pleaſant manſion- 
houſe, and, with the additional — is rendered a 
ſpacious and commodious habitation. There is an avenue 
to it of a hedge and trees near a mile long; and, though 
it is ſituated not far from the ſea, it is ſheltered from the 
ar of it by a hill between. The governor ſpends moſt 
part of the time during the heats at this villa, the air 
being cooler and freſher than in town, and nothing is 
wanting that can render it an % coma retreat. 

The cocoa-nut groves conſtitute a conſiderable part 
of the landed property. When a number of theſe are 
contiguous, they form what is called the woods, through 
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ar agreeably defended from the ſun at all hours in the 
| day. They are alſo thick ſet with houſes belonging to 

the reſpective proprietors, and with the huts of the poorer 
fort of people ; but they are unwholeſome for want of a 

ventilation, Coeds oat CE HE 
The government of the iſland is T Engliſh, ſub- 
ordinate to the directors of the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 


4 oo 


1s joined a council of nine perſons; but all of them are 
ſeldom on the ſpot, they being employed as chiefs of 
the ſeveral factories ſubordinate to the preſident. Thoſe 
| t Bombay are ſuch as enjoy poſts of the greateſt truſt, 
as the accomptant, the warehouſe keeper, the land-pay- 
maſter, the marine-paymaſter, and other officers for 
tranſacting the company's affairs. Theſe are generally 
uch as have riſen by degrees from the ſtation of writers, 
and take place according to ſeniority. The preſident 
ad the members on the Foot conſtitute a regular coun- 
Ul; in which every thing is determined by plurality of 
votes: yet the influence of the preſident is generally ſo 
vat, that every thing is carried according to his die- 
Us: for ſhould any of the council oppoſe him, he can 
make their ſituation ſo uneaſy, as to oblige them to quit | 
© ſervice, and return home. . | 
„As to the military and marine force, they are more 
mediately under the ditection of the preſident, who 
s the title of general, and commander in chief. The 


pany, who by commiſſion appoint a preſident, to whom 


ple of each religion. The land is chiefly | 
in groves of cocoas, rice-fields, and onion- | - 


red a conſiderable eſtate : 
in land by... purchaſes, . confiſcations for crimes, and 


temen who pleaſe to walk in it; the other, which is 
much larger and finer, is about five miles from the 


which ſpaces are left for roads and path-ways, where you 


| long drawers. 


| Gentoo p 


| ninety feet long, and fi 


Fortugueſe. Theſe are formed into companies, 


under Engliſh offcers. In this [ſervice may alſo be in- | 


cluded” regular companies formed of the natives: theſe 


4 y 


Nothing has contributed more to render this iſland 
populous, than the mildneſs of the government; and the 
| toteration of all religions, which is ſo univerſal, that the 
Roman catholic churches; the Mahometan moſques, the 
) pagodas, and the worſhip of the Parſees are all 
uy tolerated : they have all the free exerciſe of their 
religious rites and ceremonies, without either the Engliſh 
interfering; or their claſhing with each other. This tole- 
| ration forms an amiable and a- very. advantageous con- 
traſt to the rigours of the inquifition exerciſed in the 
neighbouring territories. of the Portugueſe; whoſe un- 
| chriſtian zeal has rendered them odious, and was one 
| of the principal reafons of their being driven out of the 
| greateſt part of their conqueſts there by the Marattas, 
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Of the principal Iſlands. near Bombay, particularly Butcher 

" Iſland and Elephants ; with a Deſcription of the remarkable | 
Temple in that Iſland cut in a Rock ; and an Account of the 


Lund of Salfett: - © 04 
N principal of the ſmall idands near Bombay are 


= © 


1  Butcher's Iſland, fo called from the cattle being 
kept there for the uſe, of Bombay and Elephanta. The 


| former is ſubject to the Engliſh, who keep an enſign's 


guard there, with a very ſmall fort. This iſland is not 
W two miles long, and is no where above a mile 
N ble of theſe iſlands is that of Ele- 


- 


| 


The moſt remarka 
Butcher's Iſland. It does not exceed three miles in com- 
paſs, and conſiſts of almoſt one entire hill, at the foot 
of which, as you land, you ſee above the ſhore on the 
right hand an elephant, coarſly cut in ſtone, of the na- 
tural ſize, which, at a ſmall diſtance, may be taken for 
a living elephant, from the ſtone being naturally of the 
colour of that animal. It ſtands on a platform of ſtones 
of the ſame colour. On the back of this elephant was 
placed a young one ftanding, that appears to have been 
of the ſame ſtone, but has been long broken off. No 
tradition is old enough to give an account of the time or 
uſe for which this elephant was formed. | 
On aſcending an eaſy flope, near half way up the hill, 
you come to the entrance of a ſtupendous temple, hewn 
out of the ſolid rock. It is an oblong ſquare eighty or 
broad. The roof is formed 
of the rock cut flat; it is about ten feet high, and is 
| ſupported towards the middle, at an equal diſtance from 
the ſides, and from one another, by two regular rows of 
pillars of a ſingular order. They are very maſſy and 
thick in proportion to their height, and have capitals, 
which bear ſome reſemblance to a round cuſhion, preſſed 
by the weight of the ſuperincumbent mountain, with 
which they are alſo of one piece. At the farther end are 
three gigantic figures, the face of one of which is, at 
leaft, five feet in length, and of a proportionable breadth ; 
but theſe monuments of antiquity were much disfigured 
by the blind fury of the Portugueſe, when they made 
' themſelves maſters of the place, and muſt have taken 
great pains thus to mutilate and deface them. About 
| two-thirds of the way up this temple are two- doors 
| fronting each other, leading into ſmaller grottos that 
open upon the hill. By the door-way, on the right 
hand, are alſo ſeveral mutilated images, fingle and in 
groupes, particularly one that has ſome reſemblance to 


the ſtory of Solomon's dividing the child; a figure ſtand= 


| foldiers- are called ſepoys; they uſe - muſkets ; but are 1 
chiefly armed in the country manner, with ſword and * 
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Ao the northward 20 Bombay is the fertile: ifland 0 


7 Sear? the numerous inhabitants of the laſt mention 


ner of proviſions from thence. 


for us againft the invaſions of the Marattas. But ſuch 


As the iſland could only be attacked by land at one 
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Nas bud och od vio? 8 dis iin — 02 5 


Ip wich a drawn ſword in ore hand und holding an | na 


ant in he other with the hend downwards; Tha 
JT. wk Von the leſt hand opens into am area of about 
twenty” deer im length and twelve! 1 at he 
end of which; on the * 4 coldhade, 


| Y covered ut the top. It 1s tem of twelve feet deep; and. in 
* — 7 anſwerz do the breadih Nen aren :. this joins 


e it 
te, und had a ertecti ſymmetry, 
The wholefisexecuted in a taſte. neat” th from3any 
of the oldeſt and the beſt Gentoo buildings any where 
extant. It is remarkable that round the cornices hre 
ſome paintings, the colours of which remain-exceed- 
ing bright and e 
as the templeg ! mult haue 


ſand pears. The time When this {| 


Tortied? 
is, that it was formed by the aborigines 
county, and chat“ the religion - of the Gentoos has un- 
dergone forne"vevolution ;- Which is the. — 
ag the nt Gentoos- do not appear to retain any me- 
neration for the bibo, 1 on account of ag pen g 


to an apartment adorneck with 


3 
e Wy; per- 


ed amiquity. 100 „ 1 #1 E242] PEEING, 
The geustien 0 ahi place fo n near r Boinhay, qot.orlly 
affords the Enęli Aabadi itants an 


unity of 

gratifying their curioſity in viſiting ſo 9 5 piece 
of antiquity, but occaſionally of a very agreeable party 
of pleaſure. In their way thither they ſometimes dine 
at Butcher's Iſland, on account of thetonveniency of the 
officer's houſe to receive them. But others, taking their 
proviſions wich them, dine in the cave itſelf, for, urifig 
the ſultry heats, there cannot be f ined a cooler and 


more pleaſant retreat; for though the air abroad is ex- 


ceſſive hot, you no ſooner enter the cave than you, are 
refreſhed with a ſenſible coolneſs, the three openings 
Net only furniſhing ſuffcient Ji but a thofapph ! 
Arten f alr, that does not ſo pr ieee ee 
to the caV a5 receive it from its conſtant t 
Which is preſerwed by its heilig iinpenetrable to the ſin 
from! the thiekheſs· f the mobmtainous maſs above.it ; J 
for it is 6bſervedin India, and: other hot countries, ahat 
the excluſion of light is alſo the excluſion of heat; and 
-that by enly darkenitig an apartmerit, it-is-ſenſibly:cooled.: 
"This admits of no enception, but Where. the ſoil and 
ſituation are of ſueh a nature as te continue the heat after 
tlie actual preſenee of thecſun is withdrawn. 
Phis iſland- contains nothing more that is Worth) of 
notice; for there are not above £wo-or three huts: 
it, and it has ne water but what is / faved from the [rains 
Fhe growth of the hill is only 'underwood and graſs 
Which in the dry - ſeaſon are often ſet on fires and wil 
cbntinue burning for three or four days. 


2Balſert, which in one place is Ay divided from it by 
narrow paſs, fordable-at low water. It is about twenty 
ix miles in length, and, on à medium, eight or nin 
in bteadth. The on is very rich, and capable o 
being improved by eu tivation, ſo as- to:bear every chin; 
produced between- the tropics; It is well watered, and 
- was cmployed-'by the Portugueſe chiefſy to raiſe rice 
weich which it aſe to furniſ Goa, whence it was called 
its granary. It has alſo great plenty of -almoſt eve 
. ſpecies of game, both of the fur and feather kind, an 
it is not eaſy to conceive a more agreeable ſpot in th 
univerſe. It was formerly comprehended under the * 
gality of Bombay, and wWwas conſequently comprehended 
in the treaty of ceſſion made of that iſland to England; 
but we were afterwards defrauded of it by the Portui 
* gueſe, though it is ſo eſſentially neceſſary to Bombay Þ 


ifland, cannot well ſubſiſt without lupplics of all - 


But while this iſland remained in the bands of” the 
Bruges it was at leaſt ſome alleviation of the da- 
mage we ſuſtained in loſing it, that it formed a barrier 


was the ſupine indolence and blindneſs of the Portu- 
eſe government to its own intereſt, that no care was 
taken to defend it from thoſe their conſtant and natural 
enemies, who had not then the leaſt maritime force. 


they are as old. 


is entirely unknown. T ieh probable eon 
4 tbe 


4 are of an admirable temper, and the men, 
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4 ger 2 0 an ' pie an N Abi 4 79 
8 as, avho auh bit the Country, near Bun. 
A in in $y5; 
AVING. treajed of. the and, te Wal bo 0 
? pn account of the .gontine t Nee fr 
Bo It is abited: by the „ 0 
[tribe KA indian. Gentogs fi ubſect to ty, Rs, : 
.arch-rajah, Who is ory kin or chief, 5 645 
-ally..a clean; Ja bed; | frajght people: "Their nn. 
(„ are alk fades, from bla * to Uight Hoo 
-and they are obferved ta. be fairer in Prater e to th 
diſtance fram the ſea... Their features are \Sefietall 
ular, and een deli icate. Fhey ſhave © their als, 05 
iy preſerving in the, middle a. lock, Wu ich Frows to in 
fall length, ſo as to tie and hang down behind, and two 
curls, , one on each ſide, juſt Eons, the ears, * Tbeir 
women are;for the moſt part. very hahdfome, while the 
bloom of life continues; but that ſoon” fades, for "ew 
preſerve the charms of Weir ſhape 41 id” Lein till the 
axe thirty. 
\ The ache, people wear "round" ir "heads 4 dnl 
dor a mall piece of cloth or 
| calicos ; "they: have alſo a ſhort piece of Clotkk about 
and a looſe A Which they throw oer 
Ucheir ſhoulders, and when they take theit WY "*ſpreat it 
on the ground. They are "equally bred” t6;Agticulture 
Land arms; but the pay of thoſe in actual Ter ce is er. 
tremely mall, and not a fajniſhed | in motiey, but in rice, 
— .falt; pieces of cloth, and in the other eceſfrte 
Jand convenieneies of. life. They have extended thei 
dominions by the ſword, and as they encourdge Euro- 
| peans to. deſert to; them, have tarned the art of W 
| and can form-regular fieges, but are moſt fit for ſudden 
excurſions. | PETS) 
Their horſes, on Which they principally 1505 . ſo 
| but hardy, inured to fatigue, and ſure fe ooted Fe Mar 
| of the men have muſquets; but they are. Ke, Tad or | 
. anes, and moſt of them match-locks: b 997 : 
| dependance is on their ſwords. and targets; 1 
W 
trained in the exereiſe of them, look With 4 r 
tempt on thoſe brought by our ſhips, from e 
Their targets are perfectly round, and riſe. in 13 1 
dle almoſt to a point; they are hard, fnooths hight, 10 
well varniſhed ; they will therefore. eaſily turn A l . 
ball, and at onde diſtance the ball of à mul ul 
They have likewiſe among them excellent, gre 
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| "Their food is bin ug 
| Jeathern flaſk for Water, 1s. 2 

: {aldier carries his own. aflowance %. £ Kh 2 en ö 
** no better diet, eſpecially: duxing their expeditions, | 
| which. are conducted with, great addreſs and amazing 


nat IN ore oat fate 
he people affect the appearance of the utmoſt po- 

_ 10 their dreſs and houſes, to avoid becoming 2 
| prey to their rapacious government, Which never ſpares 
a ſubje& known to he rich, for though they are ſome- 
mes left to amaſs wealth in quiet, this is only conſi- 
tered as ſo. much in bank, to be ſeized whenever the 
government pleaſes to call for it. No diſtinction is hexe 
made with reſpe& to the rank and office of the perſons | 
plundered, except of the great military officers, who. are 
made the inſtruments of opprefiion, and hom it is un- 
lafe to difoblige. This has occalion d immenſe trea- 
{ures to be buried. Ph | 4 


| The mer-rajah uſually keeps his court, or more pro- 
perly head military quarters, at the fort of Raree in the 
mountains of -Decan, faid to he the moſt impregnable 
place in the world, it being foxtified with a mound of 
ery high rocks ſo ſteep, as tg be only acceflible by one 
narrow path; and has this advantage, that the land thus 

incloſed is ſufficient to produce grain enough for the 
maintenance of the I ang; beſides, great quanti- 
ties of corn are conſtaniiy kept in the magazines there. 
A ſmall number of men js ſufficient to defend this natu- 
ral fortreſs againſt the greateſt armies, that can be brought 


„ 


the mountains, are extremely narrow and rugged. 
Here the mar- xajah uſually reſides with a kind of mi- 
Jitary court, compaſed of his generals and officers, in all 
the lte of a ſovereign prince ; but both he and his cour- 
tiers are ſo entirely engroſſed by military operations, 
that they are extremely incuriqus with reſpect ta the arts, 
manufactures, and rarities of the Europeans, It would 
de in vain to ſhew them any of thoſe exquiſite pieces of 
\ workmanſhip, Which are produced by our artifts * they | 
would indeed out of civility praiſe them with an air of 
careleſs indifference 3; but have ſo little taſte, that tho 
no people are fonder of adorning their women with rich 
jewels, yet they would prefer thoſe of their own work- 
men's comparatively coarſe and clumſy ſetting, to thoſe | 
of our gtestaſt Arti, RG 

Theſe people, from time immemorial, have had ſettle- 
ments to the north of Delli, great part of which they 
ſtill poſſeſs, though ſuch numbers were driven from 
thence by Aurengzebe, that he employed above twenty 
years to reduce them in their new ſettlements in the 
mountainous parts of the Degan. Ever fince they have 


— 


nabobs, and have made innumerable treaties of peace, 
which they only obſerve while it ſuits their interelt. 

Thoſe wha have had a ſhare in the late wars of India, 
were only a body of horſe, who may be termed free- 
booters, that alternately take the pay of the higheſt bid - 
der, but render themſelves formidable to the Moors, 
who marching ſuch numerous and incumbered armies 
into the field, are by them perpetually harraſſed, and re- 
duced by famine; for cantinually galloping round the 
country, they cut off the convoys, and as they have no 
baggage, eaſily elude all purſuit ; and if purſued by ſupe- 
nor numbers inſtantly retire to their faſtneſſes in the 
mountains. I'hey haye prineipally enriched themſelyes by 
obliging their more wealthy 1 ck to become trihuta- 
to them; who ſubmit to this from the conſideration, 
thet it is leſs expenſive, and a lighter tax upon trade, to 
agree to ſome certain payment, than to engage in the 
unknown expence of armies, to free themſelves from ſo 
Fegular a foe. 3 

n ſhort, theſe people are deſtructive enemies, and un- 
ſerviceable friends. They ruin their enemies by plun- 
Cring and burning the country, and their allies by their 
Waricious demaszds for money. Inſtead of meriting 
their pay, which they might eaſily do after a defeat, by 
cutting off all the broken troops, they fly to the camp, 
Where every man procures a good burthen for his horle, 


= walking on foot, drives him away loaded with 
1 


* 
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Sen 8 „ 
hey. require, { that every | 
the officers themſelves 


zoainſt it, as all the paſſes and defiles leading to. it thro! | he bei 
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Raja, and paying 


the Dutch 


carried on continual wars with the Maguls, ſubahs and | 
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Of Angria the Pirate, wih an Aciount off the. Conqueſt of bit 
and as he! has given great diſturbance to all the 
nations who. have traded to India, it is proper that ſome 
account ſhould be given, of ſo formidable an enemy, that 
the Engliſh reader * ſee by what means a ſmall neſt of 
pirates eſtabliſhed a little empire, and how the domi- 
nions acquired by thoſe peſts of ſociety were conquered 
by the bravery, of our troops. Bs 
About a, hundred years ago Conojee Angria, from. 
being a private Maratta, roſe to be general and admiral 
under the Saha Raja in his wars with the admiral of the 


| Mogul; and P made governot of a ſmall, 


| rocky, well fortified iſland, named Severndroog, ſeized 
many of the veſſels he had formerly — 2 and 
with theſe began to commit acts of piracy, but confined 
himſelf to this iſland till, by repeated ſucceſſes, he be- 
came more formidable. The Marattas were alarmed ; 


to attack him in his Hand, and therefore erected three 
forts upon the main, within leſs than point-blank ſhot 
of his little territory, which was only about a mile in 
circumference. They. flattered themſelves that, by means 
| of theſe forts, they ſhould reduce him to obedience; but 
ng ſuperior to his countrymen in ſkill and bravery, 
attacked and took ſeveral of their ſea-ports, and at length 
extended his conqueſts on the ſea-coalt near ſixty leagues 
in length, in which ſpace were ſeveral commodious har- 
bours. He alſo in ſome places extended bis conqueſt 
twenty miles, and in others thirty,” into the country, 
and ſecured his conqueſts by building ſmall forts that 
commanded all the narrow paſſes. Dn ee 
His ſucceſſors : increaſed their ſtrength by entertain- 
ing every deſperate fellow. they could ſeduce from the 
European ſettlements, and became fo powerful, that the 
Marattas agreed to conclude a peace with them, on 
condition of their acknowledging the ſovereignty of the 
him an annual tribute, They now 
made very conſiderable captures, and not only took ſe- 
veral India ſhips richly laden from the Engliſn, French, 
and Dutch, but had the preſumption to attack commo- 
dore Liſle in the Vigilant, of ſixty- four-guns, the Ruby, 
of fifty guns apd ſeyeral other ſhips in company; and 
ſuffered ſo much, that about twenty years 
ago, they ſent ſeyen armed ſhips from Batavia, and two 
bomb-veflels, with a number of land- forces, and attack- 
ed Geriah, hut without ſueceſs. Eg 
Angria now threy off his allegiance to the Marattas ; 
upon which their chief ſent ambaſſadors ta remonſtrate 
with him; but he was ſo far from regarding them, that 
he ardered the ears and noſes of theſe - ambaſſadors to 
be cut off. The Marattas, exaſperated at this inſult, 
meditated his ruin, and made repeated application to 
the governor and council at Bombay to aſſiſt them with 
their ſhips. | i 
The piracies of Angria's ſucceſſors, who being of his 
family, bore his name, ſtill greatly annoyed not only the 
natives both by ſea and land, but all .European and 
Mooriſh ſhips, and our Eaſt India company was at the 
conſtant expence of a marine force at Bombay to pro- 
tect their trade; they therefore made ſome attempts to 
deſtroy theſe pirates, but without ſucceſs, till the year 
1755, when commodore James, commander in chief of 
the company's marine force in India, failed from Bom- 
bay in the Protector, of * guns, with the Swal- 
low, of ſixteen guns, and Viper and Triumphant bomb- 
veſſels, and attacked the fortreſs of Severndroog. 
This fortreſs is ſituated on an iſland within muſquet- 
ſhot of the main-land, and is ſtrongly, but not regularly 
fortified ; the greateſt part of the works being cut out 
of the ſolid rock, and the reſt built with ſtones ten or 
twelve feet ſquare, and on the baſtions were fifty-four 
uns. The Jargeft of the forts on the main- land, called 
ort Goa, is built in the ſame manner, with large ſquare 
ſtones, * mounted with forty guns. To other forts, 
11 in 
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but as he had taken moſt of their fleet, they were unable | 


En 5 
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the Ifland Fort on the ſecond of April; but finding the 


A multitude of men, women, and children running out 
on the farther ſide of the iſland, embarked in boats; but 
moſt of them were taken by the Swallow, who was ſta- | 


The commodore then directed all his fire againſt Fort 
Goa; and, after a ſevere cannonade, the enemy hung out 


5 tenable; but, upon the blowing up of their ſecond, 
he kept a ſmart fire on Severndroog ; but the governor, 


of the fire from the ſhips. and the ſhore, who bravely. 
ran up, and with their *axes cut open the gates of 
. the: fally-port, and, with little loſs, procured an en- | 
Das Is unuſual a fire. The Englifh- found in the place above 


On the eighth of April the commodore anchored off 
Bancote, now named Fort Victoria, the moſt northern 
port of any conſequence in all Angria's dominions, 


Engliſh flag, and gave them up to that people. 


appeared before Geriah, the capital of Ages. do- 


fort, to put them in poſſeſſion of it. 


to the, Eaſt India Company. 


Reſtoration, an armed ſhip taken by Angria from the 


a 1 ; 


oh 00 A SYS TEM OF 


Vi 
The commodore began to cannonade and bombard : 
walls on the ſide where he began his attack of extraor- 


dinary 722 for they were fifty feet high and eigh- 
teen thick, he changed his ſtation, ſo as to reach Fort 


Goa with lis lower-deck guns, while he plied Severn- | 
_  Qroog with his upper tier. About noon the north-eaſt. 


baſtion of the latter and part of the parapet were laid 
in ruins, when a ſhell ſet fire to the deal which the 
1338 were hindered from extinguiſhing by the inceſ- 
fant fire from the round taps; The wind being northerly 
the flame ſpread almoſt all oyer the fort; one of their 
magazines blew up, and a general conflagration enſued. 


_ tioned to the ſouthward, to prevent any ſuccours being 
. thrown-into the iſland on that fide. e. 


a flag of truce; but the governor, with ſome choſen 
ſepoys, crofſed over to Severndroog, which was ſtill 


and grand magazine, the houſes there were entirely 
„ i ny 103, 9 8 
The governor was now in poſſeſſion of the Iſland ' 
Fort, and the commodore of the other three, from whence 


truſting to the natural ſtrength of the place, reſolved to 
maintain it till he ſhould receive ſuccours from Dabul. 
A number of ſeamen were therefore landed under cover 


trance. | 


which ſurrendered the next day. This place the Eaſt 


India company, with the free conſent of the Marattas, | - 
have taken into their hands, for it has a good harbour, | 


and a conſiderable trade for ſalt and other goods; and 
beſides, the country abounds with cattle, which are much 
wanted for the uſe of the garriſon and ſquadron: at 


Bombay. As all other places were by treaty to be de- | 


1 ISIAPOUR is the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 


livered up to the. Marattas, 'the commodore ſtruck the 


In November following the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of rear-admiral* Watſon arrived at Bombay, and 
on the eleventh of February the admiral and- the whole 
ſquadron, - with the ſhips under the command of com- 
modore James, and ſome of the company's armed ſhips, 


minions. That pirate, terrified at ſeeing ſo large a 
force upon the coaſt, abandoned his fort, in hopes of 
purchaſing a peace with the Marattas; who, knowing 
how to make their advantage of his preſent ſituation and 
perturbation of mind, turned their thoughts on the riches 
of their priſoner, for ſuch they conſidered him; and, in 
order to obtain the plunder of the place, inſiſted on his 
ſending orders to his brother, who commanded in the 


The admiral, being informed of theſe clandeſtine pro- 
ceedings, ſent a ſummons to the fort the next morning, 
and receiving no anſwer, ſtood into the harbour in two 
diviſions. The Bridgewater leading his majeſty's ſhips, 
was followed by the Tyger, Kent, Cumberland, and 
Saliſbury, with the Protector, of forty guns, belonging 

| The King's-fiſher led thoſe 
of the company, which were the Revenge, Bombay, 
Grab, and Guardian frigates ; with the Drake, Warren, 
Triumphant, and Viper bomb-ketches. The ſhips ſoon 
began ſuch a fire as ſilenced both the batteries and the 
rrabs. About four o'clock a ſhell was thrown into the 
company, which ſet her on fire; and ſoon after his whole 
fleet was in a flame, = : 

In the night the admiral landed all the troops under 
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in which were mounted above twenty guns each, were | ſent to let the commandant know, that if he did not 


formed with leſs art; of ſtones of an irregular ſhape. I 


deliver up the place to the Engliſh in an hour's time 
the attack ſhould be renewed, and he muſt dige vo 
"ow 


quarter. In return, he deſired à ceſſation till t 

morning, as he could not deliver up the place without 
Angria's permiſſion. This being thought a trifling pre. 
tence to gain time for glying the Marattas the poſt 70 


in the afternoon, and in leſs than half an hour the gar. 
rifon hung out a flag of truce. It was then expedted th, 


would haul down their colours, and admit our troops: 


but this demand not being complied with, the attack 


was repeated with fo terrible a fire, that the garriſon 
cried out for mercy, Which our troops could hear gif. 
tinctly; and ſoon after they took poſſeſſion of the fort. 
Colonel Clive had blockaded the fort. on ſhore, ang 


in a clandeſtine manner, This evidently appeared to be 
their defign, ſince they offered the captains Buchanan 
| and Forbes fiſty thouſand rupees to ſuffer them to paß 
their guard; but they, rejecting. the offer with indigna. 
tion, diſcloſed it to colonel Cite, and then the Marat. 
tas found it as impoſſible to elude the vigilance of 
| the commander, as to corrupt the integrity of his 
, . POLO] 2121S; 
The lofs on both ſides was very inconſiderable; our 


people found their ſafety in their own bravery and ſpirit, 


and by driving the enemy from their works with the 
briſkneſs of their fire. The garriſon had no ſooner 


abandoned the batteries than they were ſheltered by the 


height and thickneſs of their walls; for all their ram. 
parts which were not hewn' out of the ſolid rock were 
built. of maſſy ſtones, at leaſt ten feet in length, laid 
end- ways; ſo that the greateſt weight of metal could 
never have made a breach. It is therefore evident, that 
the garrifon was ſubdued merely by the terror of ſo 


two hundred guns, ſix braſs mortars, a large quantity of 


| ammunition, and above one hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand pounds in money and effects. 


SECT. -. 


Of the City of Vifiapour, or Viſapore ; and a particular D. 
ſcription of” Goa, the Capital of the Portugueſe Settlements | 


in India. 


name, to the eaſt of the e er ee 
Angria. It is ſituated in ſeventeen degrees forty mi- 
nutes north latitude, on the banks of the river Mendeva: 


the city is very large and ſurrounded with high walls, 


and authors repreſent it as being defended by a thouſand 


pieces of cannon. Without the walls, which are two L 


leagues in circumference, are five ſpacious ſuburbs, 


which render the whole circuit five leagues. The king's 
palace is in the middle of the town, from which it is 


ſeparated by a double. ditch, and is three miles in cir- 
cumference. The houſes are only built of ſtraw and 
reeds, and the doors ſo ſmall that one muſt ſtoop to 
enter them. This kingdom is tributary to the Great 


Mogul, and the people can hardly acquire by continual |} 


labour ſufficient to pay the different ſubſidies with which 
they are oppreſſed, under the pretence of the tribute that 
muſt annually be ſent to Delli. The inhabitants are 
ſome of them goldſmiths, others work in braſs, wood, 
cotton, or ſilk, which they ſend abroad to foreigners, 
or ſell to thoſe who came thither to buy them. Others 
trade in diamonds, pearls, or lace; and, though they 


| ſell their goods dear, few acquire a fortune. The plenty 


of pepper renders it cheap, and the Dutch get conſider- 
able quantities from this city, and the neighbouring 
country. | . : 

On returning back to the coaſt we come to Gos, 


which formerly belonged to the ſame kingdom, and 5 


the firſt-place of conſequence to the ſouth of the domi- 


nions lately in the poſſeſſion of Angria. 3 
Goa, the metropolis of the Portugueſe dominions 


India, is ſituated in an iſland about twelve 3 


the command of colonel Clive, and the next morning 


5 


| and fix broad, in fifteen degrees twenty minute 


of the place, the admiral renewed” the attack about for 


prevented the Marattas getting poſſeſſion of the place 
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id in ſeventy-three degrees twenty minutes 
or N. Tar from * | The land is 3 
uy © water. river, which falls into the ocean with 
a mouths à few leagues below the town, where it 
_ a very commodious harbour capable of receiving 

ins of the largeſt ſize, which lie within a mile of the 
{pip The ſhore of the iſland next the river is adorned 
with noble . ſtructures, as chyrches, caſtles, and gentle- 


* 


'. houſes. „ . „ C962 
ond _— of the city are large, and their out-ſides 
- -onificent, they being all built of ſtone, but are poorly 
© aiſhed within; and their ſtreets are cleaner than the 
tops of their houſes, where they do all their occaſions. 
The city contains à large, neat, and rich cathedral, with 
twenty-ſeven churches and convents, a very fine hoſpital 
well endowed and richly adorned, the houſe of the inqui- 
tion, and other public buildings. VV 

St. Roch's monaſtery is a magnificent ſtructure, that 
has a library, an hoſpital, and an apothecary's ſhop well 
ſurniſned. The Dominicans have a very large college, 


which is a pleaſant magnificent fabric, that has a noble 


font. towards the ſtreet: their church is rich in orna- 
ments and plate; its pillars are gilt, and the martyro- 
logy of their order is painted on the walls. The Fran- 
ciſcans have a ſmall church, which is one of the fineſt 
in the city, there being ſo much gold about the high 
altar, and in the eight chapels on the ſides, that it re- 
ſembles an entire maſs of that meta]. There is a fine 
church here dedicated to St. Paul, in which lies the 
body of St. Francis Xavier, the Porrugueſe apoſtle of the 
Indies. It is viſited by numbers of people with great 
reneration, who leave ſomething at his ſhrine. to pay 
for the candles and olive-oil that continually burn be- 
fore it; but none are permitted to have the honour of 
entering within the iron rails that guard the tomb. It is 


conſiderable, 


* 


— 
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Portugueſe Chriſtians ; but the mercantile part of tm 


are very liable to be inſulted; for it is even dangerous 
for them to refuſe letting the Portugueſe have their 
goods, or to'aſk for their money when it is due, for fear 
of the baſtinado, and ſometimes worſe confequences. 
This neceſſarily renders the circulation of trade very in- 


The clergy of Goa are extremely numerous and il- 


literate. Captain Hamilton ſays he ſtood on a little hill 
near the city, and counted 'near eighty churches, con- 
vents, and monaſteries within his view; and he was .in- 


formed, that in the city and in its diſtricts, which ex- 


tend twenty miles along the coaſt of the continent, and 
fifteen miles within land, there are at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand monks and churchmen, who live idly and luxuri- 
ouſly on the labour of the miſerable laity, for 

ranny and oppreſſion of the domineering clergy are inſup- 


here the ty- 
portable. 1 | K ae 
The firſt, or grand inquiſitor, is always a ſecular prieſt, 
who pretends to have the ſole privilege of being carried 


in a palanquin, and. is treated with much greater reſpect - 


than even the archbiſhop, or the viceroys. His autho- 


| rity extends over all perſons, both eccleſiaſtics and lay- 


men, except the archbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is 
always a biſhop, the viceroy, and the governors who 
repreſent him; but he may cauſe even hel to be arreſted, 


and begin their proceſs, after he has informed the court 


of Portugal of the crimes laid to their charge. His pa- 


lace, as well as that of the viceroy, is very magnificent: 


his houſhold conſiſts of. gentlemen, equerries, pages, foot- 


men, and a multitude of other domeſtics, The oone | 


inquiſitor is a Dominican, and the other - officers, called 
deputies of the holy office, are taken from among 
vm Dominicans, Auguſtines, and barcheaded Carme- 
ites. E | FOE 


richly adorned, and the late duke of Tuſcany ſent a mag- | To return to the city: ſome repreſent the walls that 
nificent pedeſtal of green jaſper, embelliſhed with a braſs encompals it as. twelve miles round, including within 
plate, on which the moſt ſignal actions of St. Xavier are | this ſpace ſeveral fields and gardens. Within a muſ- 
finely repreſented. The jefoits expoſe his relicts on the | quet ſhot of the bar is the Black Fort, and about a mile 
anniverſary-eve of his feſtival. = _ within it is a battery built cloſe to the ſea, on a ſmall 
Of all the churches in and about Goa none have glaſs- | promontory, called Nos Senhor de Cabo, and oppoſite to 
windows, except one in the city dedicated to St. Alexan- it, on a little hill, which commands that fide of the 
der; the reſt have panes of tranſparent oyſter-ſhells, as | river, is another fort. Without that is the Aguada, with 


have likewiſe all their moſt ſtately houſes. Every church 


has a ſet of bells, and ſome of them are continually 
mmeing. ff... i BY 

The viceroy uſually reſides at the powder-houſe, two 
miles below the city, where are ſprings of the beſt water 


in the iſland. He has, however, a very noble palace over 


one of the city gates, which leads to a ſpacious ftreet half 


a mile in length, containing rich-ſhops of filk, porcelain, 


drugs, and other valuable commodities, and is terminated 
by 2 beautiful church called Miſericordia. In this pa- 
lace is a long gallery, which contains the pictures of 
the former viceroys, and has a chair. of ſtate at each 
end. He has another ſeat which he frequents in the ſum- 
00 at a place called Pengeim, which is a mile from the 
: Ar. | | a Pers : LF | 
The market-place, which ſtands near the church of Mi- 
ſericordia, is about an acre ſquare, and in it are ſold moſt 


things produced in that country. In the ſhops about it 


may be had not only the produce of Bengal, but of Eu- 
rope, China, and other countries. Slaves, cattle, and 
ſeveral articles of proviſions, are ſold. in the market by 
auction; but they leave off carly on account of the ex- 
cethive heat of noon. . . ö 
The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Rome, the pro- 
ſeſſors of which are the moſt zealous bigots in the world. 
he court of inquiſition proceeds with the greateſt ſeve- 
rity againſt all whom the mercileſs inquiſitors ſuſpect 
of being guilty of hereſy. The victims of their cruelty, 
inſtead of being Jews, of which there are not a ſuffi- 
cient number, have been moſtly taken out of the body 
of the Indian Chriſtians; for its familiars or emiſſaries 
ave their eyes particularly on the converts, or their 
deſcendants, eſpecially if any of them are become rich, 
| . will afford a handſome confiſcation to that holy tri- 
unal: but though the ſeverity of the inquiſition firikes 
a awe both into the clergy and laity, many Gentoos 
are ſuffered to dwell in the city, where they are tole- 
rated on account of their being more induſtrious than the 


thick clouds. 
fended by forts and large batteries, that it is the ſtrongeſt in 


a fort on the top of it, and ſeveral batteries at the foot of 
the high grounds. In the caſtle is a large lanthorn for 


a light-houſe to direct ſhipping into the road; when about 


the beginning of September, the land is obſcured by 
The harbour, in ſhort, is ſo well de- 


India. 


The iſland produces little corn, but has ſome excellent 


fruits, and the mangoes, in particular, are ſaid'to be the 
largeſt, and moſt delicious of any in the world. 


The moſt ſingular vegetable in the iſland is called the 


ſorrowful tree, becaufe it flouriſhes only in the night. At 


ſun-ſet no flowers are to be ſeen, and yet half an hour af- 


ter it is quite full of them. They yield a ſweet ſmel], but 
the ſun no ſooner begins to ſhine upon them, than ſome 
of them fall off, and others cloſe up; and thus it conti- 
nues flowering in the night during the whole year. It 
is nearly as large as the prune-tree, and its leaves reſem- 


ble thoſe of the orange. The people commonly plant them 


in the courts of their houſes, in order to have the adyan- 
tage of their ſhade and ſmell. OT | | 
The Portugueſe of this city are ſaid to be idle, luſtful, 
and ſo generally tainted with the venereal diſeaſe, that it 
is thought no diſgrace, Sa 


The chief inhabitants of the iſland are always attend- 


ed by ſlaves holding umbrellas to ſhade them from the 


ſun. . The women load themſelves with jewels, and 


roſaries of gold and ſilver, bracelets of gold, pearl neck- 
laces, lockets, and pendants of diamonds. Their ſhifts 


reach only to their waiſts, over which they wear a 


cloſe jacket, and a petticoat. They have very rich 
ſlippers, but wear no ſtockings. Their ſhape and fea- 


tures are agreeable, but their cloſe confinement, when- 


ever they are ſuffered to appear, gives them a very ſtiff 
and baſhful air. Their chief diverſion is ſinging, and 


playing on the lute, and their principal buſineſs is mak- 


ing confections, pickles, ſoups, ragouts, olios, and other 
diſhes, in which they are very expert, But they ſeldom 
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„%% A SYSTEM QF/6KOGRAPHE RR. 
55 ſit at table when a ſtranger dines with theis huſbands. As: As the chief of the Engliſh factory is uſually, .. 
- to their children, they are ſuffered to run about naked tall | eſteemed, he feldom goes a hunting wichout bend 
they are aſhamed af it themſelves. ' ,,  __  - |} companie& by moſt of the people of diftindion * 
Nl All butcher's meat is prohibited, except ponle, on ac-: neighbaurhood, attended by their fervants well "= 
count. of the leanneſs of their cattle, which, when killed, and with hautboys, trumpets, and drums. The » 
the fleſh reſembles carrion. Green fruit and roots in | with fire-arms place themſelves at convenient diane 
their proper ſeaſons, with a little bread and rice, are the | along the ſkirts of à hill or: wood, while others "Wi 

| Principal parts of their diet; but in alt ſeaſons. they re- ſent with loud muſic to rauze the gume, ſpread the,” 
gale themſelves with. candied and preſeryed. fruits ; their | ſelves for a mile or two, and, on à ſignal given, Tie 
Tread is extremely fine. They have great. plenty of up at once, and march [towards the place where 1). 
and fowl, and ſome pigeons; but the elergy feed meſſiy muſqueteers attend. ; when. the wild inhabitants of the 
on fiſh, which are ſcarce, though the ſea. is ſo hear, and none | woods, aſtoniſhed at the unuſual noiſe, fy beſore the 
muſt preſume to buy them, till they are} firſh ſerved,-ſo; |. muſic, and fall into the ambuſcade, here many of then 


* 


$ 


chat what comes. to. ſhare. of the laity is generally fiale.: ate killed. et, en e RI C TC es bp 
All the wine drank here is brought from Portugal, except | About two hundred miles to the eaſt of Carwar, «1; 
- that of the palm, which, together with water, are the on- in thirteen degrees twenty minutes north latitude 3 
ly liquors drank in the country, except arrack. The ſol- the city of Biinagar, which is alfo called Narhng, 2nd 
diers, fiſhermen, peaſants, and handicraftſmen feed on a, Chandagri. This city, which is the. capital of Biſ. 
little rice boiled in water, with a fmall quantity of ſalt- gar, is built on the ſummit of à high mountain, and en- 
fiſb, or pickled fruits, and are glad of fair water. The cCompaſſed with three walls, the outermoſt of which is 
 hityare generally lean and feeble ; and it is ſaid to be very faid to be above nine miles round. The palace of the 
uncommon, to ſee a, fat man who does not belong to the | prince is lofty, ee and ſurraunded . with large ud 
chung. e nr 0 ri 1 81 . . the form 
r II Without bis expreſs permiſſion. He allows European, 
ud other ſtrangers, to paſs ſome days in 5 i 


7 


2 - 


2 Z 


I + cs „ A 31 6 quality of travellers; but none are permitted to ſettle 
„ ah act III there for the ſake of trade. However, many have ſtaid 
Of the Part of Carwar, the Kingdom of Biſnagar, the Province there long enough to inform us, that there is no place 
of Canara, with the Ports of Onvar, Batacala, Barcelar, | in. the Indies, where, juſtice: is ſo impartially admin. 
LR REES LS ds 1644:7 ...I .Fhe king of Biſnagar calls himſelf. king of kings, and 
AHIRTY-SIX miles. to the ſouth of Goa is Carwar, | huſband of a thouſand wives; and has ſometimes made 
Where the Engliſh have a factory, and a fmall fort, war to maintain theſe ridiculous. titles. He has ferery 
With two baſtions and ſome cannon. The factory is fituat-/| fortified: towns, but his cannon arg faid to be only formed 
cd on the ſouth fide of a bay, that has a river capable of | of thick plates of iron, firmly joined together, and 
_ receiving ſhips of three hundred tons burthen, and is appo- | ſtrengthened like «butts, with iron hoops. © Every yer | 
fite a pleafant iſland, well ſtocked with game. There are | he. viſits bis kingdom, and reviews his troops; which are 
in this factory a chief and council to manage the com- | ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand cavalry, ſeven hundred 
pany's trade. eg. [J[̃s elephants,. and one hundred chouſand infantry. He hay 
0 The vallies around the town abound with corn and pep - ſeveral- other cities, the principal of which are Raſconde, 
3 per, which is by ſome eſteemed the beſt in the Indies. In where is one of the richeſt diamond mines in the Indies; 
1 the. woods on the mountains are tigers, wolves,” monkies, Bezouar and Gandecot, famous for the number and fin- 
| > wild . Oe elks, and a ſpecies of beeves of a ſur- gularity of the pagodas, and ſeveral other places, whoſe 
| piling 8 A late author obſerves, that one of - theſe: s produce rhubarb, ginger, pepper, cocoa- nuts, paln- | 
ing killed, the four quarters weighed above a ton, be- trees, and rice. 
ſides the head, hide, and guts. The horns were at the Still farther to the ſouth is the province of Canara, Its | 
roots twenty. three inches in circumference, and the mar- moſt northerly part is Onoar, which has a river of ſuch 
ro- bones ſo large, that the marrow was taken out with depth as to admit ſhips 6f two or three hundred tons bur- | 


* 
£ 


a ſilver table-ſpoon ; but the fleſh was inferior to common | then. Here is an ancient.caſtle, built by the Portugueſe, 
= beef. In the woods are three kinds of tigers; the ſmalleft | when: they were lords of the coaſt of India; but the natives 
l and the moſt fierce does not exceed two feet high, the ſe- | blocked. them up in the caſtle, till hunger fofced them o 
F > cond is about three feet in height, and hunts wild hogs, | ſurrender. OO 0 7 bs 
| deer, and a little creature called a piſſay, which is of | This is faid to be the country in which the cuſtom of 


the ſhape of a deer, and has the head of a hog, with two | the widows burning themſelves on the funeral-pileof their | 
long tufks, like thoſe of a wild boar, growing upwards, | huſbands was firſt introduced, and where it is till practiſel; 
and two others which grow downwards from the upper] but the manner in which it is performed we have altea 
jaw, reaching to the under part of the lower jaw. This | deſcribed. in Sec. XI. page.r92. 2 
creature is harmlefs and timorous : it is of the ſize of a | The country of Canara is uſually governed by a female 
cat, and feeds on graſs. The third ſpecies of tigers is | who keeps her court at » ten Ealled-Baydour, two daſs 
about three feet and a half high, but ſeldom attacks man- journey from the ſea. She may marry whom ſhe pleales, 
FVV | PANTIES | | but her huſband never obtains the title of raja, though it 
The woods alſo abound with wild peacocks, and other | is beſtowed. on her eldeſt ſon: but, while the lives, nel. 
birds, among which are a ſpecies of the ſize of a pi | ther her huſband nor her: ſons have any thing to do with 
called bill-birds, on account of the largeneſs of their pille, the affairs of government; nor is ſhe under any obligation 
which are of ſeveral forms and colours, and make excel- to burn herſelf when her huſband dies. p 
lent powder-flafks. | CAN The people here pay ſuch obedience to the laws 
. M:. Hamilton informs us, that he was once here in the | juſtice and humanity, that robbery and murder are hard- 
woods with his fuzee, when a ſmall rain falling, happen- | ly ever heard of among them, and a ſtranger may pi 
ed to damp his powder, which was only wrapped in paper. | through the country with the utmoſt ſafety. However, 
His gur being thus rendered uſeleſs, he ſtruck into a foot no man is' permitted to ride either on an e 
path, that led from the mountain to the factory; but be- horſe, or à mule, except the officers of ſtate and ” 
fore he had gone far heeſpied a very large tiger in the ſame | diers; but others are allowed to ride on bulls 
path, with his face towards him. The tiger, on ſeeing him, oxen; nor are any permitted to have umbrellas c 14 
ſquatted with his belly to the ground, and wagging his over them by their ſervants; but if they are incommo 
tail, crawled ſlowly to meet him. Our author thinking | ed by the ſan, or the rain, they themſelves muſt we L 
it in vain to fly, walked leiſurely forward, till coming | them ; but in every other reſpect their liberty is no! 
within ten yards of him, he clubbed his piece, and made | ſtrained. „ OOTY 
all the noiſ? he could to frighten him, on which the beaſt The next port to the ſouthward of Onoar is Batac "I 
ruſhed into a thicket, and leaving the path free, Mr. Ha- where are the remains of a large city that ſtaads . * 
milton eſcaped with no other harm than being greatly ter- ſmall river about four miles from the ſea, The wit 5 | 
_ Tified., TE; De produces a confiderable quantity of pepper, and the lch 
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1 had formerly a factory there; but about 
jb —_— an 7 hip A to trade there 
he Jen fine Engliſh bull-dog, the chief of the facto 
muß im of the captain. Soon after the ſhip bad failed, 
* ory, which . conſiſted; of eighteen, perſons, going 
"Luntinge unfortunately took the bull-dog with them, 
is aſing through the town, the dog ſeized . a cow 
a Bled er. The prieſts, greatly enraged at this pro- 
"ation, incited the mob to revenge the ſacred animal, 
nay 7 natives, who were friends to the Engliſh, 
dug a large grave and buried them all in it. Afterwards 


the chief of the. Engliſh factory cauſed a ſtone: to be 


laced over the grave, on which was this inſcription. 


« This is the burial-place of John Beſt, and ſeventeen 


6 Engliſhmen, who were ſacrificed to the fury of 
7 * op. hood and an enraged mob.“ After | this 
the Engliſh never ſettled there, though they frequently 
ither to bu: oe 5 
be next „ ſouthward is Barcelor, which 
js ſituated on the banks of a broad river about four miles 
from the ſea, and a hundred and thirty miles ſouth of 
Goa, The Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes have factories 
here; and here the Portugueſe obtain ſupplies of rice, 
and, in return, ſell the inhabitants horſes, dates, pearls, 
and other merchandize of the produce of Arabia. . 
The next ſea- port town towards the ſouth is Man- 
or, which is one of the moſt conſiderable places in 
the kingdom, and is ſituated in thirteen degrees north 
latitude. It has an excellent road for ſhips to anchor 
in while the rainy ſeaſon laſts, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade. The town is ſeated on a riſing ground, and 
is inhabited by Mahometans and Gentoos, but it is 
orly built, and only defended by two ſmall forts. The 
| 8 ueſe have a factory here, and a pretty large 
a frequented by the Indian converts; but both 
the prieſts and the laity are very debauched. The plains 
annually bear two crops of corn, and the higher grounds 
produce ſandal- wood, betel, and pepper. 
kingdom of 


Cananor is a large maritime town in a 
the ſame name, and is ſituated in twelve degrees north 
latitude: it has a very large and ſafe harbour. The 
Dutch have a fort here of conſiderable extent, and at the 
bottom of the bay is a town independent of the Dutch, 
whoſe prince can bring twenty thouſand men into the 
held. This place formerly belonged to the Portugueſe, 
who had a itrong fort; but in 1660 the Dutch took it, 
and having added a large curtain, with two royal baſ- 
tions, demoliſhed the Portugueſe town. ; e 
Tellicherry is ſituated farther to the ſouth, and here 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company have a factory pretty 
well fortified with ſtone walls and cannon. The town 


"+ 
LD 


is ſituated at the back of the fort, and is alſo encempaſſed | the ; 
fealls, they do it by telling the number that burſt 


with a ſtone wall. The eſtabliſhed religion is that of 
the Gentoos; but there are a few black Chriſtians who live 
under the protection of the factory, and ſome of them 


ſerve for ſoldiers in the garriſon. 
. 
4 Deſcription of the remaining Part of the Peninſula of India, 
remark- 


particularly the Kingdom and City of Calicut. 
able Method of making War in the Dominions of the Raja 


of Sarimpatam. Of the City of Cranganor ; with a parti- 


cular Account 2 Cochin, the Capital of the Dutch Setth- 
ments on the Coaſt of Malabar ; and of the Fews ſettled 
there. Of Anjengo, and ſome remarkable Circumſtances re- 
lating to the Queen of Attinga, and the Government of 


that State, 
le UT is the capital of a conſiderable kingdom 
; to the ſouth of Tellicherry, and is ſituated in eleven 

| Wy twenty-one minutes, Its ſovereign bears the 
by : of Zamorin, or Samorin, which ſignifies emperor, 
form is the moſt powerful of all the Malabar princes ; for 
wy oy be is able to bring an hundred thouſand men 
nog} field. The country abounds in pepper, cocoa- 
i Ie andal-wood, iron-wood, and timber for building : 
is 9 Produces cotton and precious tones. This country 
*mous for producing the cotton-cloth, which from 
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did by murdering the whole factory; but 
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the tame of this country is called callicoe, of which 
immenſe quantities have been exported from thence to 
almoſt all parts of the world. There are alſo here 
monkies of an extraordinary ſize, which jump from tree 
to tree with ſurpriſing agility: © © 
Some authors ſay, when the Samorin marries he muſt 
not cohabit with- his bride till the namboury, or chief 
pits has enjoyed her, for which that prieft receives five 
undred crowns ; and, if he pleaſes, .he may have her 
company for three nights, becauſe the' firſt-fruits of her 
nuptials muſt be an holy oblation to the God ſhe" wor- 
ſhips. The naires, or nobles, who marty "a maid, alſo 
pay the clergy for doing them the ſame favour. Here 
the daughters of the naires are allowed to marry. a num- 
ber of huſbands; but of this cuſtom we have already | 
given a particular account in Set, XI, ' OO 
Ibe eity of Calicut is ſaid to be three leagues in cir-: 
cuit ; but is not encompaſſed by a wall. It is ſuppoſed 
to contain fix thouſand houſes, moſt of which are placed 
at a ſufficient diſtanee from one another to allow each a 
garden. A merchant may here purchaſe a houſe for 
twenty crowns, and thoſe of the common people ſel- 
dom coſt more than two; they are indeed only built of. 
very large bricks dried in the fun, and do not exceed 
ſeven or eight feet in height. 1 
This was the firſt place at which the Portugueſe landed 
in 1498, when they firſt diſcovered India, by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1714 the Samorin quar- 
relling with the Dutch, they carried on the war, till 
they obliged him to conſent to allow them ſeven per 


cent. on all the pepper exported out of his country for - 


ever. This war was a great loſs to the chief of the 
Engliſh factory at Calicut, who had annually fold five 
hundred or a thoufand cheſts of opium into the inland 
countries; but by the agreement made at the peace, that 


trade alſo fell into the hands of the Dutch. The Eng- 


liſh, however, ftill export from this place what pepper 
and Indian goods they can procure. The French have 
J ⁵˙ U here, ono OTITIS 
The princes: and chiefs of the Malabar dominions, 
and particularly the Samorin of Calicut, on extraordi- 
nary occaſions, make entertainments, to which the 
whole country, is invited; but the expence rather ariſes 
from the quantity than the quality of the proviſions, 
which chiefly conſiſt of rice, the grain called dholl, with _ 
the ſauce of turmeric, cocoa-nut, and other vegetables, 
all which are exceeding cheap ; and their only liquor is 
pure water. Theſe entertainments are literally cram- 
ming matches : for it is not unuſual for ſome of the gueſts, 
tempted by this food being at free-coſt, to ay ap 
their ſtomachs, ſo as to die under it. This, ſays Mr. 
Groſe, is treated as a matter of pleaſantry; and when 
would celebrate the magnificence of one of theſe 


* 


at it, 


On the back of the Samorin's dominions, and conti- 
guous to them, is the country of the raja of Sarimpatam, 
which is ſaid to have been never yet ſubdued. It has 


been a conſtantly received law with theſe humane and 


equitable people, never to make any but a defenfive war, 


and even then not to kill a man though in battle; in- 
ſtead of which they practiſe a ſingular method of fight- 


ing, which is attended with ſucceſs, - Their warriors 


are trained up to a particular dexterity of cutting off 
the noſes,of their enemies in an engagement ; and the 
dread of incurring this deformity has proved fufficient 
to keep neighbours not more martial than themſelves 
from diſturbing their tranquillity. This, as the above 
ingenious author obſerves, reminds us of the celebrated 
ſtratagem of Julius Cæſar, at the battle of Pharfalia, 
who, riding round the ranks of his hardy veterans, di- 
rected them to aim at the faces of the young delicate 
patricians. 5 | 3 5 
Still farther to the ſouth is Cranganor, which was 
poſſeſfed and fortified by the Portugueſe ſoon after their 
arrival in India; but the Dutch took it from them in 
January 1662. The Dutch found here ſeveral magni- 
ficent edifices built by the Portugueſe, particularly a noble 
college of jeſuits, with a ſtately library belonging to it; 
and, as this place was a biſhop's ſee, it had a cathedral, 
and fix or ſeven other churches, of which the ruins only 
K kk remain. 
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two towns of this name, called Old and New Cochin ; 


dens. The jeſuits church and college faced the ſea- 


of the Auſtin friars ſtood upon the bank of the river. 
The cathedral was a noble piece of architecture; and the | 


+ Cochin, in particular, who had been exaſperated at the 


were lately ſtanding, with a church for the Dutch ſer- 


feet high, on the-top of which is another about ſixty feet; 


| ſeveral x Th 
This place is remarkable for having been formerly the 


_ eighty thouſand families, which at preſent are reduced 
to about four thouſand. They have a ſynagogue about 


records, engraved in 
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remain. Without the walls was alfo the college of Cha- 
note, famous for the reſort of the Chriſtians of St. Tho- 
mas, who performed the offices of their religion in the 
* nth and had a Syriac ſchool for the inſtruction 
* e or fifteen miles farther to the ſouth is the 
city of Cochin,. which is ſituated in a kingdom of the 
ſame name, in ten degrees north latitude, ' There are 


* 


the former is ſituated up a river half a league from the 


ſea; and, as the ſea has gained upon the land, the other 


is not now above a hundred paces from the ſhore. 

New Cochin was built by the Portugueſe, who adorn- 
ed it with ſeveral fine edifices, churches, and monaſ- 
teries, to which belonged fine walks and pleaſant gar- 


* 


ſhore, and had a lofty ſteeple. The convent and church 


convent and church of the Dominicans were fine build- 

leer, beautified with a double row of pillars of excellent 
one.” ge | 1 a 

|. "This city is ſo pleaſantly ſituated, that the Portugueſe 

uſed to ſay, China is a country to get money in, and 


& Cochin a place to ſpend it in;” for the great number | 


of canals formed by the rivers and iſlands make fiſhing. 
and fowling very diverting, and the mountains are wel 
ſtored with game. ER a ET | 
The Dutch took this city about the year 1662, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral neighbouring princes ; the king of | 


* — 


inſolence of the Portugueſe, beſieged it with twenty thou- 
ſand men. The Engliſh had then a factory in the city, 
but were obliged to remove. It was then a mile and a 
half long; but the Dutch immediately gave orders for | 
demoliſhing great part of the houſes, and ſeveral of the 
churches, in order to add to its ſtrength, and render the | 
fortifications' more regular. Thus it is now only about 

ſix hundred paces long, and two hundred broad; yet it is 

fortihed with ſeven large baſtions, and curtains ſo thick, 
that two rows of large trees are planted on them for ſhade 
in the hot ſeaſon. Bine ſtreets, built by the Portugueſe, 
vice, and the cathedral is now turned into a ware-houſe. 
The commander's houſe, which is a ſtately ſtructure, 
is the only houſe built after the Dutch manner, and the 
river waſhes a part of its walls. Their flag-ſtaff is placed 

on the ſteeple of the cathedral, on a maſt ſeventy- fiye 


thus their flag may be ſeen at above ſeven leagues diſtance. 
The garriſon generally conſiſts of three hundred effective 
men. | 8 | 

Old Cochin, in which the king reſides, has a bazar, 
or market, in which may be found the produce of the 
country. It is built on the banks of the river, and has 


ſeat of a Jewiſh government, that people being once fo 
numerous in this kingdom, that they amounted to above 


two miles from the city in which are carefully kept their 

ebrew characters on copper-plates, ' 
and can ſhew their hiſtory from the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the preſent time. About the year 1695 
M. Van Reede had an abſtract of their hiſtory tranſ- 
lated from the Hebrew into Low Dutch. They de- 
clare, that they are of the tribe of Manaſſeh, a part of 
which was by the above haughty conqueror carried to 


the moſt eaſtern province of his large empire, which it | 


ſeems extended as far as Cape Comorin ; and, it is ſaid, 
they ſpent three 2 from the time of their leaving 
Babylon, in travelling thither. On their entering Ma- 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Jabar they met with a friendly and hoſpitable reception ; 


e ; ; * . 
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the inhabitants allowed; them liberty of conſeienc- 

free uſe of their reaſon,” and of the 3 the 
their induſtry, Hence they increaſed in number 9 

wealth, till at length, either by their poliey r eh." 
riches, or by both united, they obtained the ſis 1 ; 
dom of Cranganor; when one family among them beide 
highly eſteemed for their wiſdom, power, and 
two of the ſons were choſen by their elders and ſenators 


4 


to reign ' jointly oyer the people. But concord, the 


ſtrongeſt band of ſociety, being ſoon broken; ambition 


took place, and one of the brothers inviting his-collex; 
to a feaſt, quarrelled with him, and, baſely lying bin. 
reigned alone till the ſon of the deceaſed revenged hi 
father's, death, by killing the fratricide, and thus the 
ſtate fell again into a democracy, which ſtill continues 
among the gu ſettled there. But the lands have ſe. 


veral ages ago returned back into the bands of the Mala: 


bars, and poverty and oppreſſion have induced many to 
apolanze. e. c 
Farther to the ſouth is Anjengo, where the Engliſh 
have a fort, ſecured by the ſea on one ſide, and a fmal} 
river on the other; but not a drop of water fit for drink. 


ing is to be had within leſs than three miles of the 


factory. ey X . 
This place is ſubje& to the queen of Attinga. who is 
the hereditary ſovereign of a ſmall territory. By the 
conſtitution of the country it muſt be always governed 
by a queen. It is againſt the law for her to marty; but 


that heireſſes of her blood may not be wanting, ſhe may 


chooſe to admit whom, and as many as. ſhe pleaſes, to 
the honour of her bed; her ſeraglio is therefore generally 


compoſed of the handſomeſt young men of her court. 


The ſons have the rank of nobility 


2 


The cuſtom of the women not being allowed to coyer 


any part of their breaſts, ſo generally practiſed in the 


countries of Malabar, is here more rigorouſſy obſerved 
than in many other places; and we are informed by Mr. 


Groſe, that a woman of that country, who had been 


ſome time in an European ſettlement, where ſhe'had con- 
formed to the faſhion, continued the concealment of het 


breaſts; but coming into the preſence of the queen, ſhe 


ordered them to be cut off, for daring to appeat before | 


her with ſuch a mark of diſreſpe& to the eſtabliſhed man- 
ners of her country. eee Boks CASES 7 
To the ſouth of Anjengo is Tegapatan, where the 
Dutch have a ſettlement near Cape Comorin, =» 

Thus. we have finiſhed our intended deſcription of In- 


* * 


dia in general, and of the principal ſettlements on the 


coaſt, and ſhall conclude with an obſervation from an 
ingenious author, that from ſuch ſtrange cuſtoms 25 
have been juſt deſcribed, it ſeems natural to infer, that 
a barbariſm reigns among the Malabars equal to that of 


the ſavages of America; yet this is ſo far from being 


true, that they are diſtinguiſhed by their politeneſs, and 


eſpecially by a ſhrewdneſs in diſcerning their own in- 


tereſt, which thoſe who treat with them are ſure to ex- 


perience. Like moſt of the people of the Eaſt they are 
grave, know perfectly well how to keep up their dig- 


nity, and are great obſervers of ſilence, eſpecially in their 
hs hats, for they deſpiſe and diftruſt all 
verboſeneſs in the management of affairs of ſtate, and 
their harangues are conciſe and pathetic. Thus two 
ambaſſadors being ſent by the naick of Madura to the 
king of Travancore, whoſe dominions are ſituated by 
thoſe of the Samorin, one of them making a long ff 
and the other preparing to reſume it where the other ha 
left off, he auſterely admoniſhed him in theſe words, 
«© Do not be long, life is ſnort. 

We have now completed our view of India, and ſhould 
next proceed to Perſia; but as we have already given an 


account of the iſlands to the eaſt of Cape Comorin, ve 


ſhall firſt give a conciſe account of that amazing cluſter 
of iſlands called the Maldives. 3 | | 
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8 „ and none but the 
daughters have any title to the ſucceſſion. 
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(f their Situstion, Extent, Number, and Produce; the Per- ö 


ſins and Manners F the Inhabitants. With a 9 Ac- 
count of the Settlement 'of 'the Portugueſe there, a 
Defiruttion. ö 5 


AHE Maldives were the firſt iſlands diſcovered by 
the. European navigators on their arrival in the 
Indies. - The moſt northern of them are reckoned fifteen 
Jeagues from Cape Comorin; they extend from ſeven 
| degrees twenty minutes north to one degree ſouth lati- 
tude; but are no where above thirty or thirty-five leagues 
broad. Within this ſpace are contained ſuch a prodigious 


multitude of little iſlands, that their number cannot be 
fred. The prince, who is ſovereign of them all, takes 
the title of ſultan of thirteen provinces and twelve thou- 


fnd iſlands. There is doubtleſs ſome pride and great ex- 
xperation in this pompous title, which ſtrongly favours 


of oriental vanity. - 


In this multitude of little ilands a great number are 


uninhabited. Some are only covered with herbs and tim- 
ber; others have no verdure, and are nothing but moving 
ſand: ſome of theſe laſt diſappear with the flux of the 
tide; others are daily waſhed away; and thoſe that have 
only trees and herbs are covered with crabs, large lob- 
ſters, and penguins, a ſpecies of birds as large as a. gooſe. 
Not only the deſart iſlands, but thoſe which are habitable, 
are extremely ſmall, ſince Male, the moſt ſpacious of 
them, and the place of the king's reſidence, is no more 
than a league and a half in circumference. WT 

They are divided into thirteen provinces, or diviſions, 


called by the inhabitants attolons; and. are ſeparated from 


each other by ſtreights, which either their narrowneſs, 


the rocks, or ſand-banks, render impaſſable to merchant- | 


ſhips. Nature.has in a ſurprizing manner fortified theſe 
ilands againſt the rage of the impetuous torrents, by en- 
compaſſing them with rocks, which ſerve as a rampart, 
aanſt which the waves daſh in vain : yet they have four 
openings oppoſite to 'each other, where the channels 
waich croſs this long and narrow cluſter of iſlands ſerve 


ws for harbours, according to the difference of the 
eaſons. | 


As theſe iſlands are in the midſt of the torrid zone, it 


may be imagined that the heat is exceſſive. The days 
and nights are equal, and the-nights are always.extremely 
cool, and attended with a plentiful dew. - This coolneſs 
renders the heat of the day more ſupportable; and, as it 
refreſhes the earth, the vegetables thrive here as well as in 


temperate climates. | 


The rainy ſeaſon begins in April, and laſts fix months. | 


he fair weather begins in October, after which it never 
ans, and the wind is always at eaſt, till the approach 


of the rains. 


The foil is as fertile as can be deſired, in ſuch things 


a8 it produces; which are millet, pulſe of various kinds, 


ind chiefly cocoa-nuts ; and, it is ſaid, that there is no 
euntry in the world where that fruit is ſo fine and plenti- 
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| Of the MALDIVIA IBLANDS. | 


— 


the law in matters of commerce. 


— 


ful, and as this alone is ſufficietit for all the neceſſaries 
of man, the expence of living in the Maldivia iſlands is 


almoſt nothing. With the cocoa- trees they build veſſels 
Jof three hundred tons burthen, and from them have. all 


their rigging. They alſo make oil of the fruit for their 
kitchens and lamps. Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates 
are no leſs plentiful here. The ſea alſo- abounds with 
variety of fiſh ; and on the land are tortoiſes that have 
large and beautiful ſhells. Black and green amber are 
found here, and alſo black coral, and the ſhells called 


couries, or blackmoor's-teeth, which in many parts of te 


world ſerve inſtead of money. 5 3 
The Maldivians are a tractable people, eaſily dealt 
with. They are of an olive complexion, and ſmall of 
ſtature, but well proportioned. Moſt of them go quite 
naked, except wearing a cloth about their waiſt; 

they are ſaid to excel in manufactures, and alſo in letters 
r the ſciences, moſt of the Eaſtern nations, and have 
particularly a very high eſteem for aſtronomy. They are 
beſides prudent and ſedate, ſkilled in the management 


of their naval veſſels, brave and courageous, expert in the 
uſe of arms, and there reigns 9 | 
| lated police. The people are of the Mahometan religion, 


them a well regu- 


and when one of them has made a voyage to Mecca 
he has the privilege of wearing a long beard as a ſign 
of his ſancti Og | 

The king's revenue chief | 
fruits gathered by his ſubjects, and of what they can 
ſave. from veſſels wrecked on their coaſts, The allure- 
ment of this ſort of gain has rendered them ſurpriſingly 


dexterous in recovering goods from the bottom of the 


ſea. 


reaſon why none but the Portugueſe have endeavoured 


to eſtabliſh themſelves in theſe iſlands. They were dif- 


covered in 1507 by admiral Soarez, who concluded. an 
alliance with the king of the country, which was con- 
firmed by Segueira, 'who, according to cuſtom, aſked 


leave to build a fortified magazine at Male; which was 


granted without difficulty by the prince, who was de- 
lighted with 'the preſents he had received, and hoped 
to derive great advantages from an union with a nation 
then ſo famous. Gomez erected the fort on the ſea-ſide 


of wood and earth; he having neither ſtone nor lime to 


raiſe a more ſolid ſtructure. But this work was ſcarcely 
compleated, when, truſting too much to the reputation 


of the Portugueſe, and to the friendſhip of the king, he 


ſhewed that he was diſpoſed to rule both over the fo- 
reigners and the natives of the country, and to give 
The Mahometans 
plotted ſecretly againſt him; they attacked the fort ſud- 
denly, when he had only fifteen or twenty ſoldiers with 


him; they killed him, and made themſelves maſters of 
the place. Thus the Portugueſe, by their own pride and 
folly, loſt that eſtabliſhment as quickly as they had ac- 


/ 


quired it, * - 


— 


conlifls in the fifth of the 


However, the ſmall profits to be made here is the 
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Of its Nam, Boundaries, Situation, and Extent... Its Pro- 


ge 


Acctunt of the Springs of Naptha, found in Perfia, 


 vinces, Climate, Rivers, and Minerals ; with a particular 


« 


n- of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs 


 HERSIA, Keoifing ws the Poets, derived its name 
from Perſeus, the 
a 


ulous authors ſuppoſe it derived from Paras, which 
gniſies a horſeman, the Perſians being always celebrated 
for their ſkill in horſemanſhip ; but 


jeQures of authors, when all difagrre. 
This kingdom is bounded on the eaſt by the dominions 
of the Mogul; on the north by Uſbec Tartary, the 


_ Caſpian ſea, and Circaſſia; on the ſouth. by the Indian 


ocean and the gulph of Perſia, or Baſſora; and on the 


weſt by the Turkiſh Empire, This extenſive kingdom 


is ſituated between the twenty-fifth and forty-fifth de- 


grees of north latitude, and between the forty-fifth and 
the iixty-ſeventh degrees of eaſt longitude from the me- 


ridian of London, The length and breadth of this 
kingdom is therefore nearly equal; and were not the 


north-eaſt parts of Perſia divided from the north-weſt by 
the Caſpian fea, the form of this country would: be 


almoſt ſquare, However, it is twelve hundred miles 


from eaſt to weſt, and nearly as much from north to 


fouth, _ | 8 

Thbis extenſive kingdom is divided into the following 
provinces: on the frontiers of India are Choraſan, part 
of the antient Hyrcania, including Herat and Eſterabad; 
Sableuſtan, including the antient Bactria and Can- 


dahor; and Sigiſtan, the antient Drangiana. 


The ſouthern diviſion contains Makeran, Kerman, 
the antient Gedroſſia, and Farſiſtan, the antient Perſia, 
The ſouth-weft diviſion on the frontiers of Turkey 
contain the provinces of Chuſiſtan, the antient Suſiana, 


Irac-Agem, the antient Parthia, and Curdeſtan, part 


of antient Aſſyria. 
The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian 
ſea and the frontiers of Turky in Afia, contains the 


rovinces of Aderbeitzen, the antient Media; Georgia, 


angea, and Dagiſtan, part of the antient Iberia and 
Colchis ; Ghilan, part of the antient Hyrcania; Shir- 
van, and Mazanderan. nt. 11 

The longeſt day in the ſouth of Perſia is thirteen 
hours and a half, and in the north above fifteen hours. 
In a country ſo extenſive the air and ſeaſons muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be very different: thus in the middle of the 
kingdom their winter begins in November, and con- 
tinyes till March, with ſevere froſts and ſnow, great 
quantities of which fall on the mountains, but much 
leſs in the plains, From the month of March till May 
the wind is generally high, and from thence till Sep- 
tember they have a calm ſerene ſky, without even a 
cloud. In the day-time the weather is * hot, but 
the refreſhing breezes which conſtantly blow in the 
mornings and evenings, as well as in the night, render 
the ſummer very tolerable, eſpecially as the nights are 
ten hours long. The air is ſo pure, and the ſtars ſhine 
with ſuch lhe, that people uſually travel in the night ; 
and the air is fo dry during the fair ſeaſon, that not the 
leaſt dew or moiſture falls on any thing expoſed to the 
air. No country is more healthful than the heart of 
Perſia; and the foreigners, who come there ſtrong and 
robuſt, generally enjoy a conſtant ſeries of health ; but 


it is obſerved, that thoſe who are ſick at their arrival 
| ſeldom recover. | 


In the ſouthern part of Perſia the air is very unhealth- 
ful in the ſpring and fall, but this 1s not the caſe in the 
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erer, is ſo very hot, 


8 name is too an- 
tient for us to receive any certain account of its origin, 
_ and it is to little purpoſe to give an account of the con- 
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retire to the mountains. The hot winds which 
from the eaſtward over long tracts of ſandy def _ 


are extremely ſuffocating, and ſometimes à U Arik Y 


nionths of June, July, and Aug 
8 


| the traveller dead in an inftant. In the north 


the Perſian dominions, particularly che profit 
Georgia, Shirvan, and Aderbeitzen, though 5e 4 
and warm during the ſummer, are ſubje& i 


| to ſtorms and tempeſts, and- as ſerere afro un 


months together as any countries on the continent 
the ſame Jatitude : but theſe provinces being ] 
tainous, there is frequently a ſurpriſing jet bY 
| tween the air on the north and ſouth ſides of the mois A 
tains, ſo that people in a few miles travelling” mn 
themſelves in-/a. different climate ; but the 44 I 
mountains are cold, they are extremely” eien 0 
the contrary, the flat country of Ghilan and MU 
whieh lie near the Caſpian fea, are very dampf 
healthful ; and the inhabitants are obliged in 
retire into the mountains, their water in the low-groutdy Z 
being foul and corrupted, . © _ * ns; 
It has been obſerved, that there is no country in Þ 

| known world of fo large an extent as Perſia * ů 
few navigable rivers; for in the heart of thatkingw 
there is not a ſingle river that will carry a boats 4. * 
the 4 


9 
9 

; 37 

5 0 os 
ry 

/. 


| 


burthen, and in ſome parts a perſon may travel 

days without meeting with any water at All, nd 
river Oxus, which ſeparates Perſia from Uber Tad 
has a large ſtream ; but none of its branches 
Perſian dominions. The rivers Kur and Aras; nn 
called the Cyrus and Araxes, which riſe in WW 
tains of Ararat, and flow through Georgia, Shinn 
Aderbeitzen, and, after joining their 


* 


ia, Shiryan, Wl 
the Caſpian ſea, are much the moſt conſiderable mn 


in the dominions of Perſia, . There are, ho nl 
ral ſmall rivulets which fall from the mou 
are conveyed to their principal cities, 2 

As water is ſo ſcarce, it is no where haſbandet bans 
nor have any people more ingenious methods oF 
ing it to their cities, the corn-fields, and gad ns 
is a public affair, and there is an officer in ea 
vince to take care of the proper diſtributiona_ 


PIES 875 wit Xp, 
e 
e U 


for every garden to the government, p 
Iſpahan; and as it is eaſy for a perſon to 
bour's water into his own channe 
verely puniſhed. 5 | . = 
As to the Perſian minerals, they have good * 
copper, iron, and lead; ſulphur and ſaltpetre JH 
in the mountains: they have alſo antimony aum ad 
There are plains near twenty leagues over cou i 

ſalt, and others with ſaltpetre and alum. In ſome 2 | 
of Carmania the ſalt is ſaid to be ſo hard, that the 2 
people uſe it inſtead of ſtone in building their coin I 
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Fe weather is thick and 
# * 33 the ſurface, and in 


2 * 
4 + 


5 theſe mouths are cloſed up, and hill 


3 RI; 
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E 3 family is well ſupplied. 
| _— in . at a ſmall diſtance from their 
4 4 on account of its being very liable to take fire. 


23 2 cordial and medicine, and alſo uſe it 
It is ſaid to be carried into India, where, being pro- 
| | perly prepared, it makes a moſt beautiful and laſting 
A Their matble is either red, white, or black; and ſome 
z veined with white and red. One ſort of it will ſplit 
iünto lar 
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1 In 2s provinces of Fars and Shirvan are found great 


4; 7 0 1 


Antes of bole-armoniac, aha marl uſed by the coun- 
- people inſtead of ſope. A 102 879 
0 dark grey naptha, which boil up higheſt when 
of black or iel. hazy. ' This naptha frequently 
eat quantities runs in a 
— into the ſea, to an almoſt incredible diſtance from 
the 


hore: but in clear weather the ſprings do not boil up 


or three feet. This oily ſubſtance in boilin 
pany = s of ſuch a conſiſtence, that by degrees 1 
Joſes up the mouth of the ſpring; and ſometimes 
almoſt cloths UP ks formed over them 
black as pitch; but when they are ſtopped up in one 
" they break out in another, though ſome that have 
not been long open form a mouth of eight or ten feet in 


is fabſtance has a diſagreeable ſmell; and is chiefly 


4 ſed by the poor as we uſe oil in lamps, or to boil. their 


riflens. It burns beſt when mixed with a ſmall 
quantity of aſhes ; and, as * great plenty of it, 


he people keep it under 


There is a white naptha of a much thinner conſiſtence 


in the peninſula of Apcheron, which the people drink 
externally. 


flakes or tables, like ſlate; but the beſt, which 


comes from Tauris, is white mixed with green, and is 


— 


almoſt as tranſparent as cryſtal. In the country about 


| Taurisis alſo found the mineral azure ; but it is inferior 
” to that brought from Tartary. 


The moſt valuable 
mines in Perſia are thoſe in which are found turquois- 


A 
ſtones, < 
[ 
, 
FT | . 2 


3 9 {+ 


nel, Horſes, 
and Fiſhes, 


; A $ to flowers, there are few of them in the ſouth part 


A 


O the Face of the Country. The Corn, Plants, Trees, Fruits, 
and Shrubs N 
* Tree that produces Manna; the Perſian Poppies, and the 


of Perſia ; particularly of the Senna Tree, the 


Manner of extracting Opium from them; the Tree which 


_ gields Aſſafetida, and the Method by which it is obtained. 


of Wetoy, in the Caſpian fea, fre fein 


| of thirty 
till it is fifteen years old; hut it is ſaid to continue bear- 


Of the Beaſts of Burthen, particularly of the Perſian Ca- 


of Perſia, exceſſive heat being as deſtructive to 
m as extreme cold; but nothing can appear more 


beautiful than the fields of Hyrcania, where are groves 
Of orange trees, jeſſamines, and all the flowers known 


in Europe; and the eaſt part of Perſia, called Mazen- 


deran, is one continued parterre from September to 


April, the whole' country being covered with flowers ; 
and though this is their winter ſeaſon, it is alſo the beſt 


time for fruits. In the other months the heat is ſo in- 
tolerable, and the air of the plains ſo unhealthful, that 


the natives are obliged to retire to the mountains. In 
Media the fields produce ranunculuſes, anemonies, 
and tulips. About Iſpahan and ſome other towns, jon- 
quils prow wild : they have alſo violets, lilies, daffo- 

8, and pinks in their ſeaſon, and ſome flowers which 
a all the year round; but they have the greateſt quan- 
Uty of roſes and lilies, and export -a great deal of roſe- 


In the ſpring there is plenty of yellow and red gilly- 


flowers, and another red flower reſembling a clove; it is 


of a beautiful ſcarlet, and every ſprig bearing thirty 
tiful | prig bearing thirty 
* flowers, forms a fine bad as large as a tennis- 


Rice, wheat, and barley, are almoſt the only corn that 


Seto in Perſia; for they have no gats, and little or no 


Tye. Their ſeaſons are different in the north and ſouth, 

or when they are ſowing in one part of the country, 

e are reaping in another, and in ſome places the di- 
19 c ; 


A 


and Mules, The Birds, Reptiles, Inſetts, 


* 


22 
227 


ſtance between ſeed- time and harveſt does not exceed three 


months. 1 8 „ 3 

Mlioſt of the roots and fallads of Europe are to be found 

have no leſs than 

2 ſorts of melons, which the people make their con- 
* 


in their kitchen-gardens ; and they 


ood. Thoſe that are firſt ripe in the ſpring are round 
and ſmall, but thoſe that ripen in the latter part of the ſea- 


ſon are the beſt; theſe are as ſweet as honey, and ſome of 


them are ſo large that they weigh eight or ten pounds; 


People of quality have them all the year round; for they 


preſerve them by placing them under ground till the ſea- 
ſon returns. The beft melons grow in Choraſſan near 
Tartary, from whence they are carried as far as Iſpahan, 
for the king's uſe. | ws 5 

Cucumbers are alſo much eaten by the common peo- 


ple; one ſort of them has ſcarce any ſeeds, and is eaten 
eee or dreſſing, and is not eſteemed unwhole- 
8 ome. . 155 e | 5 | FO 
They have ſeveral kinds of grapes, and. ſome ſo large 


that a ſingle grape is a mouthful. They keep their grapes 


| all winter, and let them. hang a conſiderable time on the 
vine, wrapped up in linen bags. | 


Dates are eſteemed the moſt delicious fruit of this coun- 
irs and are no where ſo good as in Perſia, The pulp 
which incloſes the ſtone is a clammy ſubſtance extremely 
ſweet. When ripe they are laid in heaps, and candy 
or. preſerye themſelves without ſugar. . The tree which 
bears them is very tall; but ſtender, and, like other palms, 
has branches only at the top, and the fruit grows in clufters 
or forty pounds weight. The tree does not beat 


ing till it is above a hundred. =, 4 a 
. Perſia has moſt of the fruits of Europe, and if the peo- 
ple underſtood gardening, they would have them in much 


greater perfection: but they are neither acquainted with 


grafting, inoculating, or the management of dwarf trees ; 
hence all their trees run up very high, .and are loaded 
with wood. They have, however, excellent apricots of 
ſeveral kinds, and their nectarines and peaches weigh ſix- 
teen or eighteen ounces each. They have an apricot red 


within, called the egg of the ſun; theſe are dried and ex- 
ported in great quantities, They boil them in water, 
which is thickened by the juice of the fruit, and converted 
into a perfect ſyrup without ſugar. 
grow chiefly in the north part of Perſia, They have alſo 


Apples and pears 


oranges, quinces, prunes, and pomegranates of ſeveral 
kinds; and ſuch varieties of fruit, that Mr. Chardin 
obſerves, he has ſeen above fifty ſorts at an entertain- 


ment, ſome of which grew nine hundred miles from the 


place. i ; . 5 

Olives grow near the Caſpian ſea, but they neither 
know how to preſerve them, nor to extract the oil. Piſ- 
tachio nuts are almoſt peculiar to Perſia, and are exported 


in great quantities. They have alſo plantations of ſugar 


and tobacco. | 


They have likewiſe the palm, the cypreſs, and the mul- 


berry, and of the laſt they have large plantations for their 
ſilk-worms. 


The ſenna tree is very large, and commonly riſes forty, 


or fifty feet high: the body is as ſtraight as the maſt of a 
ſhip, and has no branches but on the head : the bark is of 
a bright grey, and the wood ſerves for all the purpoſes of 
building : but the trees moſt common in Perſia are the 
plane tree, the willow, the fir, and the cornel tree. | 
There are trees that yield gumi-maſtic, and frankin- 
cenſe; the latter reſemble a pear-tree, and are chiefly found 
in Carmania. There are alſo trees that produce manna 


of ſeveral ſorts ; the beſt has a yellowiſh caſt, and a large 


coarſe grain. There is another ſort called tameriſk, be- 
cauſe the tree from which it drops is thus named, and 
is found in lar 


a tree which reſembles the tameriſk, but is larger. The 
leaves during the ſummer drop liquid manna, which 
the natives take to be the ſweat of the trees, and in the 
morning the ground under them is perfectly greaſy with 


It, 

Perſia likewiſe affords plenty of other phyſical drugs, 
as nux vomica, gum .ammoniac, a kind of rhubarb, 
and caſſia. The Perſian poppies are much efteem- 
ed for the l and ſtrength of the opium they pro- 

l | | 


duce, 


% . 
— = 


quantities in the province of Suſia- 
na; and a third ſort, gathered about Iſpahan, falls from 
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_ _ flower which poiſons the wind, for ſome people ima- 


or ſix hundred weight, yet theſe. are almoſt as ſervice- 
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duce. In ſome places they grow four. feet high, and 
have white leaves. They extract the juice from them 
in June, by making little ineiſions in the head af che 

poppy, on which a thick liquid oozes from them, which 


is gathered before ſun-riſe. It is ſaid to have ſuck an each 
effe upon the people who are employed in this work, | 


that they look very pale, and their limbs tremble; The 
liquor thus drawn from the poppies ſoon grows thick, 
and is made into pills. VVV 

A great deal af ſaffron is alſo produced in Perſia. 
Aſlafœtida is much admired: by the natives both of 
Perſia and India, who frequently eat it with their food. 
It is a liquor that flows from a plant called hiltot, an 
inciſion being made in the root for that purpoſe; It 
- thickens after. it is drawn, and grows as hard as gum; 

it is of two kinds, the white and the black, the er 
of which they eſteem the beſt for eating. The ſmell 
of this drug is ſo exceeding ſtrong, that it is commu» 
nicated to ſuch goods as lie near it in the ſhip, Jet them 
be wrapped up ever ſo cloſe, and it is almoſt impoſſible 
to clear them of it. T5 WET; > 

In the deſarts of Carmania are two ſmall ſhrubs of a 
poiſonous nature, the firſt called galbad ſamour, or the 


| gine that this. occaſions thoſe killing winds,, which, in 
the hot ſeaſon, blow in this province. The other ſhrub 


is called kerzebre, the trunk of which is about as thick |. 


as a man's leg, and grows about ſix feet high; its leaves 
are almoſt round, and it bears a flower reſembling that 
of the ſweet-briar, _ Oli im 1 
Among the cattle of Perſia the camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, oxen, and buffaloes, are very ſerviceable, and more 
particularly the camel, which is valuable, both on ac- 
count of the weight he carries, and the little expence 


of keeping him. Of theſe camels there are ſeveral | 


kinds, among which thoſe engendered between a dro- 
medary or camel with two bunches on his back, and a 
female with one, are eſteemed the beſt, and fold for 


twenty or thirty pounds each; for they are ſeldom tired, 
and are faid to carry nine hundred or a thouſand weight. 


Thoſe that travel between Ifpahan and the Perſian gulph 
are of a much ſmaller ſize, and carry no more than five 


able as the other, for they are much; ſwifter, and will 
gallop like a horſe ; but the others ſeldom exceed a foot | 


pace. As theſe ſwift camels are kept by the king and 


the great men, for carrying their women and their bag- 
gage, they are generally adorned with + embroidered 
cloths, and have filver bells about their necks. When 


they are to take their burden the driver touches their | 


knees, upon which they kneel down till they are 

loaded, and when that is done ſuddenly rife. They 
| fuffer them to graze by the road ſide with their loads 
upon their backs, on weeds and thiftles ; and when 
they travel through deſarts, in which nothing green is 
to be found, they feed them with balls compounded 
of barley- meal and chaff made up into a paſte, and often 


mix cotton ſeed with it; but, conſidering his bulk, he 


is the leaſt feeder of any animal. It is a great happi- 
neſs, that camels will live two or three days together 
without water, there being ſcarce any to be met-with 
in the deſarts they are frequently forced to croſs. They 
ſhed all their hair every ſpring, and become perfectly 
naked. Of this hair abundance of fine ſtuffs are made. 
They are extremely tractable, except in their rutting 


time, which laſts thirty or forty days, and then they | 


are very unruly, on which account their drivers in- 
creaſe their burdens to tame them. They go with 
young eleven months, and ſome ſay twelve. | 

Aſſes, mules, buffaloes, and oxen, are alſo uſed in- 
differently for carrying paſſengers or burdens, and their 
land being plouged by buftaloes and oxen, they are 
+ ſeldom killed for food. The aſſes of Perſia are much 
larger and ſwifter than ours, and will travel very well; 
but the fineſt beaſts are the horſes, which are very beau- 
tiful and well managed. They are finely proportion- 
ed, and are light and ſprightly, but are only uſed for 
the ſaddle: they are never gelt, and always wear 
their tails at the full length. 
ther ſo ſwift as the Arabian horſes, nor ſo hardy as thoſe 
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being ſold for two or three hundred pounds, ang l. 
ſeldom ſold for leſs than fifty each, W une 
to the numbers ſent into India and Turky. The * 
alſo excellent mules, value af thirty or fory get, 
The uſual food for horſes ie barley ang 

| firaw: they have no mangers, but give h I 
corn in bags, as our hackney'coachmen do; but ſ 


There are here great plenty of ſheep and pd | 
the natives ſeldom eat any other meat. 4 n 
large, and remarkable for their fat tails, which eon 


weigh above twen 
Perfa their ſheep have ſix or ſeven horns, ſome 

ſtraight out of their foreheads, ſo that when their 
engage much blood is uſually ſpilt, The Perſian oats' 
are not only valuable for their fleſh, but for their hat; a 
| wool, of which conſiderable quantities are exported 
TR Carmants, 7 I or ng, 
\ There are few hogs, for as the Mahometans have the 
government of the country, and are taught by their re. 
ligion to abhor thoſe animals, their Chriſtian ſubjects 


nding 


rams 


rous. Ws OE | 

There are few wild beaſts, either in the ſouthern or 
middle part of | Perfia, where there is no cover for them, 
They have, however, ſome deer and antelopes, which 
gare nearly of the ſame nature, only they have finer 


wild boars, and jackalls, and in Armenia and ledia 


there are abundance of deer, wild goats and rabbets. 


than in the ſouth part of the country. Their partridges 
are the largeſt and beſt taſted that are any where to be 
met witn. | VVV 

The pelican, which the Perſians call tacob, or the 


ſaid to be as large as a ſheep, and its head very ſmall; 
but has a bill ſixteen or eighteen inches long, and as 


will hold a conſiderable quantity of water; for they 
build their neſts in the defarts, and frequently go two 
days journey to feteh water for their young ones; and 
then bring enough in this receptacle to laſt them a con- 
ſiderable imme. _— 


there are great numbers of them, and many of them in- 
ſtructed to fly at the game. They are taught not only 
to fly at birds, but at hares, deer, and all manner of 
wild beaſts; and, by fixing on the animal's head, and 
beating him with their wings, he is ſo terrified and 
diſtracted, that the huntſmen and dogs which follow 
eaſily take them. . „„ 
They bave the ſame ſorts of ſinging birds as we have, 
and ſome that are taught to ſpeak; but it does not ap- 


yellow, green, and blue; and have ſuch numbers of 
ſparrows, that when the harveſt approaches the huſ- 
the fields to keep them from the corn. 


full of ſerpents, toads, ſcorpions, and other venomous 


is ſaid to be mortal, if proper remedies are not inſtanty 


— 


in ſuch torture, that for ſome time he is raving mad. 


Muſcatoes are very troubleſome in the flat country Mea 


the Caſpian ſea; and there is a white fly, no bigger 
than a flea, whoſe ſting is like the prick of a pin. _— 
are alſo millepedes, whoſe bite is as pernicious as Me 
ſting of a ſcorpion. TE, 125 


of the Tartars. Horſes are very dear in Perfia, ſome 


5 


ſometimes viſited by ſwarms of locuſts, which fly in ſuc 
BP: numbers, 


fy-owing 


| times they feed them with balls, or barley meal. 4255 


[monly weigh eight or ten pounds, and ſome are ſaid 1 
ty pounds weight. In fome parts of | 


do not endeavour to breed them, except towards Geor. 
gia and Armenia, where the Chriſtians are very nume. | 


limbs, and are ſpotted. - In the woody parts of Cur- 
diſtan and Hyrcania there are lions, tygers, leopards, 


They have the ſame fort of tame and wild fowl as 
we have in Europe, but have more of them in the north 


water-drawer, is a very remarkable fowl: its body is 


thick as a man's arm, and under it is a large bag, which 


As to eagles, falcons, hawks, 2 cher Siads af prey,” 


pear that they have any parrots or parroquets. They 
have birds whoſe plumage has a beautiful mixture of 
bandmen are obliged to place their ſervants all day in 

The. country near the Caſpian and Arcanian ſeas is 
reptiles, many of which die in ſummer for want of water, 
and infect the air of that part of the country. There ate 


ſcorpions in particular of a monſtrous ſize, whoſe ſting, 


applied ; and, at beſt, a perſon ſtung by one of them is. 


However, in the heart of Perſia, which is very bench 
are not much troubled with inſe&s, except their bens 
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„Anders, that they reſemble a cloud, and obſcure the 
| num Wherever theſe light, _ deſtroy. the fruits of 
| 2 earth; but happily certain 


| 7 prevent the ruin of the huſbandmen. 


There are great plenty of ſea-fiſh of almoſt all kinds 


- SEC r. 1. 


,, 


HE Perſians have agreeable features, and are of a 
o00d ſtature, well ſhaped; robuſt, warlike, and 
n - complexion, but towards the ſouth are a little 
- pon the olive. However, as many of the great. men 
we for a long time paſt had their wives chiefly from 
Georgia and Circaſſta, the breed in the ſouthern provin- 


ex is much mended. Their eyes and hair are generally. 


Hack, and the men, in moſt parts of the country, ſhave 
their heads very cloſe ; but the young men have often 
a lock on each temple, which hangs down, and ſerves 
3 an ornament to their faces. Their cheeks are ſhaved, 
but the beard of the chin reaches up to their temples. 
Their mollahs and religious people wear long beards, 
which they only clip into form; but the common peo- 
ple cut theirs pretty ſhort. None of them ſuffer any hair 
to grow upon their bodies, . THEN 3 | 


Hoſt of them have caps of cloth, which riſe ten or 


twelve inches, and terminate at the top in four corners. 
They have a ſhorter cap for ſummer faced with Bokha- 
ran lamb-ſkins ; their ears, which are very large, are 
alwiys left bare, and generally hang down, in conſe- 


quence of the weight of the caps reſting on them; and, 


when Mr. Hanway was there, many were proud of 


ſhewing that they were not. cut off. 


acrimfon colour, which has a grand appearance: deep 


blue, which is ſeldom worn, except in coarfe cloths, is 


their mourning colour. People of ſuperior rank wear 
a fiſh of Kermania wool wrapped about their heads as 


turbans; ſome of theſe are fo exceeding fine, as to coſt 


twenty-five pounds; and the common price for fuch as 
re good is eight or ten crowns. Thus their heads are 
kept very warm; and they ſeldom pull off their caps, 
but wear them even in the preſence of their king. 
Next to their ſkins they wear a kind of ſhirt, or veſt, of 
chequered filk or callicoe, generally blue, which they 
kidom or never waſh till it is worn out: it has an open 
bolom, but neither neck nor wriſt-bands, and is made 
Cloſe to the arm. Over the veſt they wear a waiſtcoat, 
and upon that a coat, which has cloſe ſleeves and is faſten- 
ed before with buttons and loops, and alſo with a ſaſh. 
his coat is wide at bottom, and hangs a little below 
their knees, They likewiſe frequently wear a looſe 
upper coat, which ſome have lined with furs, as ermines, 
quirrels, or fables. This garment is worn for warmth, 
ind alſo for tate; for it is common to ſee a great man 
5 2 bis ſable coat in the height of ſummer ; but it 
| Fo. be obſerved, that theſe coats reach no farther than 
= vaiſt, Their under garments, whether of ſilk, cot- 
with or woollen, are quilted, which renders them warm, 
the _ being heavy. As their ſhirts have no collars, 
| _ Aways go bare-necked. The fleeves of their upper 
we reach down to their fingers. They ſometimes 
* 3 ſtockings, which ſit looſe like boots; but 
rel. 5 moſt part they uſe only woollen ſocks, that reach 
r ancles. They wear flippers, like women's ſhoes, 
hg N Theſe are of ſhagreen, made of the 
bats a. orſes rumps, prepared hard and rough like a 
eary rand, and the heels being high, are calculated to 
whe 3 out of the dirt; but are very uneaſy to thoſe 
wowſer unuſed to them. Their drawers, or rather 
ate more convenient in a hot country than 


birds generally viſit the 
about the ſame time, and, by eating up the 


In Georgia and the northern provinces they have 


hey are fond of 
having their caps, as well as their outer garments, of 


breeches, being without any tight ligatures. 1 Ig 


reaſon, - ſays, Mr, Hanway, their cloathing in general 
ſeems more conducive to health and ſtrength than 
that of the Europeans: the ſaſh. round the waiſt 
may, however, keep their loins too warm; but girding 
up the loins is a part of dreſs the moſt antient we read 
of. Under this ſaſh they carry a long pointed knife in 
a wooden caſe, mounted with gold or filver, Their 
writers carry their ink and pens about them in a caſe; 
which they alſo put under their ſaſh, or in a pocket 
under the arm. i 


BY 3 


In ſhort, with reſpect to the common people, they in 


general wear two or three light veſtments, which reach 


4 only to their knees; ſo that the dreſs of the Perſians 


gives them a great advantage over the Turks, who wear 
Wt e robes, Z | 
| hen thoſe of rank ride they have boots of yellow 


leather. Their bridles, ſaddles, and houſings, are almoſt , 


covered with gold; and the latter are ſo large, as almoſt 


| to hide the hinder part of the horſe, 


The dreſs of the women differs from that of the men, 
rather for the diſtinction of ſexes, than by affecting any 
prepoſterous form. They adorn their arms with bracelets, 
and neither the men nor women wear gloves. The or- 
naments of their heads conſiſt of jewel diſpoſed in ſe- 
veral different forms: one of theſe is compoſed of a 


light gold chain ſet with ſmall pearls, with a thin gold 


plate pendant about the bigneſs of a crown- piece, on 
which is impreſſed an Arabian prayer: this is fixed to 


the hair, at the upper part of the temple, and hangs 


upon the cheek below the ear. The poorer fort wear 
the ſame things in baſer metal. fn. 

rank ſeldom do, they wear a white veil, which covers 
them from head to foot. The girls wear on their heads 


a ſtiffened cap turned up, with a heron's feather in it. 
Their hair, being made up in treſſes, falls down their 
The married women 
ſometimes comb their hair back, and binding it with 


backs to a very. great length. 


a broad ribbon, or rich tiara, ſet ee ect reſembling , 


a coronet, let the reſt of their hair fall gracefully down 
their ſhoulders, and nothing can appear more becom- 
Ing. ; : . 7 5 5 

' Black hair is not only the moſt common, but the moſt 
eſteemed, and the thickeſt and broadeſt eye-brows are 
moſt admired. If their eye-brows are not black, the 


women will colour them; and it is not uncommon to 


paint their faces : they alſo rub their hands and feet with 


an orange coloured pomatum. Some have feathers ſtand- 


ing upright in their tiara, and others have a ftring of 
pearls or precious ſtones faſtened to it, and hanging 
down between their eye-brows ; they alſo wear jewels 
in their ears, and rows of. pearls fall down their temples 
as low as the neck; and in ſome of the provinces that 
border on India they have noſe jewels. Their necklaces 
are either of gold or pearl, and fall upon the boſom ; and 


| to theſe uſually hangs a little golden box filled with 
moſt reviving perfumes. The women wear drawers and 


ſlippers like thofe of the men. | | 
As both the men and women are dreſſed in the richeſt 
flowered and brocaded filks, it is evident they ſpare no 
expence in adorning themſelves. Their ſaſhes are alſo 
brocaded, and are ſaid to coſt from twenty to a hundred 
crowns; and over this they have frequently another of 


camels hair, fo curiouſly wrought, that it ſeldom coſts 


much leſs. All this, with their rich furniture when they 


ride out, as they do almoſt every day, keeps them poor ; 
but it is very common for them to feel the effects of po- 


verty at home, while they are loaded with gold and 


jewels when they go abroad. | wm 
In fine, the Perſians obſerve an outward decency in 


their cloathing ; this their very religion ſeems to exact 
of them. They are neat in their houſes ; and even the 


meaneſt ſort are uſually very clean in their cloaths, 
which have ſeldom any rent: but if it was not for their - 


repeated bathings, the want of changing their ſhirts 

would render their perſons indelicate. 8 | 
As to the food of the Perſians, they uſually drink a 
diſh of coffee early in the morning, and about eleven 
o'clock go to dinner, when they eat fruit, ſweetmeats, 
or curds and milk ; but their principal meal is in the 
| evening, 


If ever they go into the ſtreets, which the ladies of 
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or LR vat other colour they chooſe. 


they ſhew them. © The reader will doubtleſs, be pleaſed 
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manner of cating, for they greaſe their hands, and be- 
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is bolled rice well butterod, and ſeaſoned, with à fowl; a 
piece af mutton, or kid, ſerved up with it. They boil 
their rice till the water is perfectly dried away by the 
time the rice is enough, and then ſeaſon it with ſpi 

and mix ſaffron or turmeric with it to make it yellow, 


: 


| heir uſual way of drefling their fleſh is by cutting it- 
into little ſlices, and then ſkewering them together, broil 
them over a charcoal- fire; but whether they boil or roaſt, 
it is always done to rags, or it would be impoſſible to 
pull the meat in pieces with their fingers, which they 
are forced to do, as they ufe neither knives or forks, - 

+ They are naturally inclined to temperance, and with 
reſpect to diet ſeem more in a ſtate of nature than the 
Europeans. They, however, uſe opiates, but not near 
_ ſo much as the Turks; and, befides coffee, they drink 
_ ſeveral kinds of ſherbet, and an infuſion of cinnamon 
with ſugar. | Hoſpitality is a part of their religion, and, 
on occaſions of the leaſt intercourſe, men of any diſtinc- 
tion invite ſtrangers, as well as their friends, to their 
table. and take great pride in the teftimonies of reſpect 


with ſeeing. here an account of an entertainment, at 
which Mr. Hanway was' preſent; fince the deſcriptions 
given by an author of ſuch veracity ought always to be 
preferred to the accounts of unknown travellers, who are 
frequently careleſs and inaccurate, and borrow what they 
deſcribe from the relations of others. EL fuk 
Supper being brought in, a ſervant preſented a bottle 
of water, and, with a napkin over his ſhoulder, went to 
every one in the company, and poured water on their 
hands to waſh. In the court-yard ſtood a large lamp 
ſupplied with tallow, and in the middle of the room, 
Don the floor, was one large wax candle, which they | 
ſauffed with ſciſſars into a tea- cup of water. A large 
ſalver, in the form of a tea-board, was ſet before every 
perſon, covered with a plate of pilow, on which was a 
ſmall quantity of minced meat, mixed up with fruit and 
ſpices. There were alſo plates of comfits, ſeveral china 
baſons of ſherbets, as ſweet, ſour,' and other waters, 
with. cakes of rice, and others of wheat-flour, on which 
were ſprinkled the ſeeds of poppies, and others of the 
like nature. As they eſteem it an abomination to cut 
either bread, or any kind of meat after it is dreſſed, theſe 
cakes are made thin, that they may be eaſily broken with 
the hand; their meat, which is generally mutton or fowls, 
is ſo prepared, that they divide it with their fingers. 
When every thing was ſet before them they ate faſt, and 
without ceremony, feeding themſelves with their fin- 
gers. The Perſians, indeed, are not very nice in their 


4 


ſmear their beards. Supper was no ſooner over than warm 
water was brought to waſh, which being done, they re- 
ſumed their diſcourſè: and it is worthy of remark, 
that when the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, tho? . 
he be poor, and ſet at the lower end of the room, they 
all give ſtrict attention to his words. : FEES 
The uſual ſalute in this country is by putting the 
right hand on the breaſt, and bowing the head; but 
they never move their turban. Thoſe who are familiar 
preſs the palm of your hand between the palms of both 
theirs, and then raiſe them to their forehead, to expreſs 
the high and cordial reſpect they have for your perſon. 
They bow before the king, the viceroys of provinces, 
and other great men, with their faces three times to the 
ground. 2385 8 
Upon occaſions of mourning and rejoicing, the Per- 
ſians do not fail to viſit each other; and people of rank 
always expect .the compliments of their dependants. 
They are introduced into a large hall, where coffee and 
' tobacco are placed before them ; but the great man no 
ſooner appears than they all riſe up, and he having bowed 
to them while paſſing by, every one bows much lower 
to him, and after he has taken his ſeat, makes a ſign to 
the company to lit, - If the maſter of the houſe be alrea- 
dy in his hall, the viſitor comes in ſoftly, and ſtepping 
to the next vacant place, ſtands with great gravity with 
his feet cloſe together, and his hands acroſs, till the ma- 
ſter makes a ſign for him to be ſeated. But when a per- 
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notice of bis coming, receives him at the 


ſhort,” the reſpect ſhewn is in proportion to the. In 
lity of the perſons + but they place thoſe: for CIS 


have che greateſt reſpe& on their left hand. They 


| croſs-Tegged, yet have frequently ſtools brought for the 


Europeans of rank, when they viſit them. 


They are extremely fond of tobacco; and fn. 
chem draw the ſmoke in ſo prodigious aue that 


it comes out of their noſes. The caalean uſed 0 


canter, and filled a 


of America. Being prepared with water, and made u 


Ids b all, it is put into ſilver utenſil, not unlike a 


tea-cup, to which there is à tube affixed 
almoſt to the bottom of the veſſel. Th i. on” 


cool and pleaſant. The Perſians,” fays Mr. Han: 

have for many ages been immoderately fond of the — 
lean. Shah Abas the Great made a fa puniſh this 
indulgence with death; but many choſe to forſake their 
habitations, and to hide themſelves in the mountains 
rather than be deprived of this infatuating enjoyment, 
Thus this prince could not put a ſtop to a cuſtom, which 


he confidered as unnatural, irreligious, and attended 


with idleneſs and unneceſſary expence, | 
In their common diſcourſe they frequently introduce 
moral ſentences, and poetical narrations extracted from 
their poets, and other writings 3- and it was formerly 
their conſtant cuſtom to entertain their gueſts with fa 
vourite paſſages out of their poets, - They are polite, 
but at the ſame time are extravagantly hyperbolical in 
their compliments. The Perſians were once celebrated 
for their poetic genius; but war, which has deſtroyed 
their morals and learning, ſeems likewiſe to have damp- 
ed ther poetic fire. The ancient Perſians are ſaid to 
have taught their children a moſt exact reverence for 


truth; but the preſent generation are notorious for their 


falſhood ; and as the above moral . hiſtorian obſerves, 
they poiſon with a ſweetmeat, in always ſaying what 
is pleaſing, without regarding the truth. 7 are of 
a chearful diſpoſition, and yet are rather inclined to 
ſeriouſneſs than loud miriam 

It does not appear that they are vindictive: yet if 
their kindneſs to their beſt friends happens to be turned 
by any fortune of war into enmity, they frequently be- 


come inſenſible; but this ſeems more owing to a cuſtom 


of cruelty than to a revengeful temper. But though 
there are not many inſtances of that placable diſpoſition 


| ſo ſtrongly recommended by the Chriſtian religion, they 


are in theory friends to this virtue, and in the duty 0 
reſignation apparently exceed the Chriſtians. | 


S Ker. . 


Of the Language of the Perſunt; their Paper, Int, and 
5 zals ; their Manner of Writing, Learning, and Skill in 
the Sciences; their Diſeaſes, and Methods of Cure. 


HE Turkiſh language is the moſt common in * 

| ſia; it prevails on the ſouthern coaſt of the Cu- 
pian ſea, and in thoſe provinces that-were formerly f 
quered by the Turks, as Shirvan and Aderbeitzen; un 
the illiterate people ſpeak a barbarous mixture, The 
is a different dialect in Ghilan and Mazanderan. * 
pure Perſic is little known but in the ſouthern = 
on the coaſt of the Perſian gulph, on the confines 0 1 
bia, and particularly in Iſpahan. In matters of learning 
they uſe the Arabian language, in which: 18 depoin Gans 
greateſt part of that knowledge for which the * 
were once diſtinguiſhed; and polite people being ©: intel- 
Arabian words, theſe render their diſcourſe the leſs in 
ligible to their inferiors. As time ſeems to ave 
no change in the cuſtoms of Aſia, but th _ 
remain that we read were uſed two thouſand years 0 


. Weine ap. e bur moibi it 501 ee e on 10 nome P2814. | 
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evening, bare ave generally a diſh of pilow, which | ſon receives à viſit from his/fuperior; he n 

-afor | him bar be rilee, and mans hits he hoes 
n but be riſes, and meets him half way, and 1 be he, 


Perſians in ſoaking is a glaſs veſſel, reſembling 4 ; * 


it three parts with a 
tabacco is yellow, andi vefy wild compared with on” 


tube fixed to the neck of the veſſel above the water; 10 
this is faſtened a leathern pipe, through which they draw 
the ſmoke, which, as it paſſes through the water, is 


. 
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| {ke language” of the Perſians nas the ſame idiom ind 
| imiry of expreſion. As to the learned languages fami- 
; EU he Europeans, they are unknown in er a, 25 
bey write, like the Hebrews, from the right hand to 
be left, and often range their lines in an arbitrary man- 
10; ſo that upon one leaf of "ry, they ſometimes 
©-it2 in ten different directions, only. to ſhew the writer's 
ability in obſerving the proportion of words, 
The Perſians make their paper of cotton and filk rags, 
and after it is manufactured ſet a gloſs upon it with a 
ſmooth ſtone or ſhell; and, as it is fofe and liable to be 
' torn, they always roll it up. Their letters of correſpon- 
Jence are written on ſmall Clips of paper, generally in few 
vords, and with great exactneſs, no interlineations or 
boots being ever ſuffered to appear; they are then made 
up into a roll about fix inches long, and a bit of paper 
i faſtened round it with gum, and ſealed with an im- 
'eſſon of ink, which has ſome reſemblance of that uſed. 
7 our printers, but is not ſo thick. It is compoſed of 
1 mixture of galls, burnt rice, and gums, and anſwers 
the double purpoſe of ink and wax, as it not only ſerves 
for writing, but for ſubſcribing with their ſeal. They 
vrite with pens made of reeds brought from the ſouthern 
arts of Perſia; and in their rings they wear agates, 
' which generally ſerve for a ſeal, their name and ſome 
' verſe of the Koran being uſually engraven upon it. 7 
The Perſians, like other Mahometans, conſider paper 
x; ſortiething ſacred, and eſteem it as a very ill action 
either to burn or tear it, and much more to put it to 
ay ignoble uſes ; for, ſay they, the name of God, or 
ſome of his ſaints, may be written upon it, and there- 
fore it would be impious to prophane it in that manner; 


| 
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2nd if there be no writing upon It, they ſay it is deſigned | 


for great purpoſes, for containing ſubje&s of religion, 
lays divine and human, and other things of great mo- 
ment, and therefore ought not to be applied to common 
As they have not the art of printing amongſt them, 
their books are all manuſcripts, and they excel in writ- 
ing, which they eſteem one of the liberal arts. They 
ne ſaid to write eight different hands, among which 
that called Neſky, in which, the Koran is written, is in 
moſt eſteem. They ſtand or fit gracefully, holding the 
paper in their hands, and write with all imaginable eaſe 
and diſpatch, though they have no table to lay their 
paper upon; and it is ſaid, they will tranſcribe a book 
as arg as the Bible, in a fair character, for about ten 
pounds, provided the paper be found them. They have 
lome clerks in all their great towns, but half of them 
hardly get bread. They uſually write from morning 
till night for five-pence or fix-pence a dax. 


} 


| 


But at preſent the want of 'literary curioſity, even a- | 


mong people of diſtinction, is very remarkable. Indeed 
moſt of theſe are of mean birth and education; and, 
though they have good natural parts, are fallen very low in 
point of knowledge; which is indeed the leſs ſurprizing, | 
reading, the firſt ſtep to knowledge, has been of late 
years little taught either to thoſe bred to arms, or to 
the vulgar, and is almoſt confined to the mullahs, or 
prieſts, They alſo fall into a great abſurdity in their 
manner of inſtrufting. I have obſerved their boys, ſays 
Mr. Hanway, reading leſſons out of the Koran in Ara- 
bic, which they do not underſtand; and, to add to this 
hace, as they ſit they make a motion with their head 
and body, alledging that this helps ſtudy. ' Thus does 
aflcftation ſupply the place of real learning. | 
In arithmetic Perſians make uſe of figures in the 
ae manner as we do, and their method of addition, 
übltraction, multiplication, and diviſion, is but little 
different from ours ; but they go no higher. LEES," 
Als to aſtronomy they underſtand little of either the 
SA or terreſtrial globes, and their aſtronomers were 
prized when ſome years ago an European brought a 
Pair of them to Iſpahan; but they have ſince endeavoured 
e them. They have, however, an aſtrolabe, 
"nc can name the ſigns of the zodiac, and are not un- 
-<qJuanted with the other ſtars. Aſtronomy is ſtudied 
» Pcrſia merely for the ſake of aſtrology, which they 
em the revelation of the ſtars. They look upon it as the 


57 to futurity, and conſider a perſon as groſsly ignorant 


ö 
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[There us conſlantly a certain number of aſtrologer 


They are not oiily conſulted in affairs of importance, 


but frequently upon trifles j as for inſtance, if the king 
ſhould go abroad, if it be an auſpicious hour to enter 
| ve audience. 
| aſtrologer takes 
out his aſtrolabe, obſerves the ſituation of the ſtars, and, 


. 


the haram, or a proper time to cat or 
When thefe queſtions are aſked; the 


by the aſſiſtance of his tables, draws his aſtrological 


oracle. 


. 


© They obſerve pretiy juſtly the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon; but there are inſtances of their being miſtaken - 
half an hour, eſpecially in the eclipſes of the ſun. They 


imagine that comets portend ſome great calamity, but 


% 


generally ſuppoſe their malign. influences are directed 


tudes, latitudes, and the whole diſpoſition of the heavens; 
with prognoſtics on the moſt remarkable events, as war, 


' famine, plenty, and diſeaſes, with the lucky and un- 
lucky times for tranſacting all affairs; but the authors of 
them endeayour to deliver themſelves in dubious and equi- 
vocal expreſſions, that will bear ſeveral meanings; and if 
their predictions prove true in any ſenſe, or but in part, 


they are ſure to meet with applauſe, - 


the aſtrolabe, of the very moment the ſun coming to the 


equator enters into Artes. As their lunar year only con- 


ſiſts of twelve moons, or three hundred and fifty- three 


was compelled on account of his new doctrine; and 


which happened in July, fix hundred and twenty-two 
years after the birth of our Saviour. Their week begins 
on Saturday, and the ſeventh day, which is their ſab- 
bath, therefore falls on a Friday, which they call the. 


Day of Aſſembly, Their day conſiſts of twenty-four 
hours, which they reckon in the ſame manner as the 
Italians. EB ne 

Upon New-year's-day the great men wait on the king 
to wiſh Eim a happy new year, every one making him 
a valuable preſent ; as do the abſent khans, or cawns, 


clothe” all their retinue in the gayeſt manner, and the 


ſents to their friends or patrons... . 

There is no country in the Eaſt where phyſicians are 
more eſteemed, or that produces a greater variety of 
phyſical drugs. They are called the preſervers of life, 
and the king always entertains a conſiderable number of 
them in his pay; but there are perpetual - diſputes be- 
tween them and the aſtrologers; for when the phyſician 


muſt wait to fix the lucky moment in which it is to be 
taken; and if it has not the deſired effect, the aſtrologer 


was owing to the aſtrologer's being miſtaken in his cal- 
culation, .- e nee angus | 

They form a judgment of a diſeaſe chiefly by feeling 
the pulſe and inſpecting the patient's urine; and, with 
reſpe& to the female ſex, this is done without their ever 
ſeeing them; for when a phyſician deſires to feel a wo- 
man's pulſe, they give him her hand covered with crape 
or fine linen through a curtain which hangs between them. 


ud ſtupid who ſpeaks lightly of that pretended ſcience. 
20 IT 


They however ſeldom bleed in Perſia, but give emul- 
3 M. | ſions 


Waiting at the royal palace, and ſome of the chief of 
them are always about the king's perſon to. inform him 
of the lucky or unlucky moments, except . when he is in 
| the haram with his women, and each of them carries . © 
an aſtrolabe in a neat little caſe hanging at his girdle. . 


concluſions ; to which they give entire faith as to an 


againſt ſome other kingdom rather than their own... 
| The Perſian almanack is compoſed: of a mixture of 
aſtronomy and judicial aſtrology, it containing an ac- 
count of the conjunctions, oppoſitions, aſpects, longi- 


The Perſians have ſolar and lunar years, by which 
they regulate their different concerns. The Perſian 
year begins at the vernal equinox, when their aſtrolo- 
gers are employed in making an exact obſervation by : 


days, their ſolar computation exceeds . their lunar at 
leaſt twelve days. Their epocha, by which they reckon 
all their years, begins with the Hegira, or flight of Ma- 
homet from 'Meeca, the place of his birth, to which he 


who reſide in diſtant governments. At this time they 


meaneſt of the people endeavour on that day, as much 
as poſſible, to be new cloathed from head to foot; and 
the time is ſpent in entertainments and in making pre- 


has preſcribed and prepared the medicine, the patient 


lays the blame upon the':ignorance of the phyſician ; 
while the phyſician, on the other hand, aſſures the pa- 
tient, that the. reaſon. of its having no better ſucceſs, - 
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Aatvary, fon 
| Ne RAE I wdon 
. Wie copper piss, are un 
a, the moſt celebrated phyſician and pbiloſopher in. waking of Lirtheg en ©... 
" Abvolilu take, Aatyour ie 37d to Ty ales CIS, 
ignorant in ſurgery, the barbers 


which they almoſt equal the Spe and ky thy 


through | 


9 | | Well with their an 
from many of thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from à corrup- files, and turning inſtruments. Moſt of air amen, 
| | tion and flux of humours among us. r Jp | uled | 
| The plague" very "ſeldom viſits Perſia, though the 1 e ong 
25 neighbouring kingdom of Turky is ſeldom entirely free pewter. Their armourers make good ſabre blades aud | 
from it. They are alſo ſaid to be ſtrangers to the gout, | damaſk them as well as any Europeans. Phe Ne x 
the None; ſciatica, head-ach and tooth-ach; and the their fire-arms are very ſtrong, but fy 

ſmall- pon, conſumptions, apoplexy, and falling ſick- ill contrived. . Th 1 however, either purchaſe the 
neſs, are ſcarce: known amongſt them. IO FF Purchaſe. 
The diſeaſes to which the Perſians are moſt ſubject | them. 
are fevers; St, Anthony's fire, dropſies, dyſenteries, the | They are illed im e 
cholic, pleuriſy, and venereal diſeaſe; yet this laſt has not | knives, razors, and ſciſſars; the 
the ſame pernicious effects as in Europe. The people eat, | ſteel mirrors, which are uſed inſtead of Ei ann 
drink, and + bathe together while they are afflicted with | Theſe are generally convex, and the air is fo 1x" 
it, and this may be one means of ſpreading it; but it is | dry that they ſeldom ruſt or grow dull. 7 
ſaid that nobody is there aſhamed of having that loath-| They are not ſkilled in the art of making looking · 
ſome diſtemper. Near the gulph of Perſia they are trou- glaſs, but have them from Europe ; however, they 
bled with a ſmall worm of a prodigious length, which | have a manufacture of glaſs, which ſerves for windows 
= breeds in the legs: theſe arè drawn out by twiſting | and bottle. «ek 
= them round a ſtick ; but if they happen to break while ſelve 
| this is performing, it is of ill conſequence to the patient. | there are no where better bows made; the chief mate- 
The common diſtemper near the Caſpian ſea is the yel- rials are, wood and horn, with ſinews bound round 
low jaundice; and travellers obſerve, that in Hyrcania them: they are painted, varniſhed, and made as neat as 
the people in general have a ſickly yellowiſh caſt. | poſſible. The bow-ſtring is of twiſted. ſilk of the thick- 
The Perſian : phyſicians, it is ſaid, remove a fever very | neſs of a 'gooſe-quill, and their quivers of leather em- 
ſuddenly, by giving the cold ſeeds in water; but then | broidered with filk. © k. 
they ſuddenly throw the patient into a dropſy, the | Their leather is exactly the ſame as that we call Tur- 
moſt fatal diſeaſe in Perſia. For the hæmorrhoids they | ky-leather; and, when the trade of Perſia flouriſhed, 


their kitchen furniture they have neither braks, 


— 


apply the oil of naptha; in the cholic and other diſtem- | much of that brought to England as Turky-leather was | L 
pers they uſe the actual cautery; and in a dyſentery they | made in Perſia. x 
give ſour milk, boiled with rice till it be dry: but the | The Perſians are extremely well verſed in embroidery, 15 
| moſt general remedy is bathing. They never ſuffer | eſpecially with gold and ſilver on cloth, filk, or leather. o 
their patients to change their linen or cloaths while the | Their ſaddles and houſings are covered with it, and their 
illneſs laſts,” or to eat either bread or fleſh ;, for the ſick | ſtitching of the leather exceeds any thing of the kind p 
are permitted to have ſcarce any other food beſides. boiled | done in Europe. Their ſaddles are after the Moroc:o an 
rice, and rice · grul eu. fkfaſhion; the ſtirrups are very ſhort, and where we uſe 
ey For doe oy ee 55 | {braſs in our furniture the men of quality have gold, f 
4. sI heir gold wire-drawers are pretty good artiſts, and 105 
4 . lcheir lapidaries underſtand the grinding of ſoft ſtones and 15 
e e ads e fof cutting them pretty Well, bat ther; and gold- ul 
cite Trades and Manifuctures of Perſia. |{miths are chemly workmen, The Perſians have not the fo 
9 wit ee af} of e ee 244 SK ades ot d ne, the 
"VERY: trade has a warden appointed by the go- | Their dying is preferred to uy thing of the kind in 5 
?, verumebt, who takes notice that the rules and | Europe, which is not ſo much aſcribed to the artiſt as tab 
orders relating to the profeſſion are duly obſerved; and | the air, which being dry and clear gives a Livelinels to Out 
whoever intends to ſet up a trade regiſters his name | the colours, and fixes them. lanes ele ans wh 
and place of abode. with this officer. No enquiry is | The Perſian taylors are neat workmen, and the men's it 
made who was his maſter, or whether he underſtands his | cloaths are fitted exactly to their bodies without the leaſl floc 
buſineſs; nor is there any reſtraint laid upon him to pre- | wrinkle ; and their ſewing exceeds that of our workmen. 74 


vent his encroaching on any other profeſſion, They | They alſo work flowers upon window-curtains, carpets, 
take no apprentices, but hire their ſervants, and allow | and cuſhions ſo neatly, that they look as if they wes 
them wages from the: firſt day. in which they are enter- | painted. +, Syn 
tained. | Almoſt every trade is obliged to work for the] The barhers are no leſs ſkilful, for they ſhave the bead 
IR king whenever he requires it; and thoſe, who are ex- | at a few ſtrokes of their razor, and have fo light a hand, 
| empted from this ſervice-pay an annual tax for, enjoying | that, you can ſcarce feel them; they uſe, only cold water, 
this privilegnge. land hold no baſon under the chin, but haye their Water 
The Per ſiaus fall much belo the Europeans in paint - in a little diſh, of the ſize of a tea- cup. After they 
ing. Inſtead of imitating nature they ſeem to delight | have ſhaved a man they cut the nails of his feet and 
in mis-ſhapen figures, and, like all the other Eaſtern | hands, then ſtretch his arms, and rub and chafe bis 
nations, are entirely ignorant of perſpective, and of the | fleſh, I W 
proper manner of diſpoſing the lights and ſhades, Their | The principal manufactures of the country are ſilks, 
human figures are commonly drawn in profile, for they | as ſattins, tabbies, taffeties, and ſilk mixed with cotton, 

ſcarce ever draw a full face; and when they do, they | or camel or goats hair, They alſo make brocades an 
ſucceed very ill. Even the figures of animals are ill - gold tiſſues. The gold velvet of Perſia nas 40 
| nd ſilver do 


| performed; but their flowers are | ir rich durable. and the gold a 
; | s are pretty well executed, | their rich ſtuffs are durable, and the gold and 2 
not wear off nor tarniſh whilſt the ſtuff laſts, but keep 


| | and here they have the advantage of us in the livelineſs bp 
| of their colours and the dryneſs of the air: Their re- | their colour and brightneſs. They alſo make calico coin, 


ligion indeed diſcourages all the arts of imitation ; for camblets, and filk and worſted druggets. _ K mer- 
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| bricks, but more frequently of bricks dried in the ſun. 


in. Theſe houſes have ſeldom more than one floor. In 


| out of the hall into the 2 both before and behind 
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honours of thoſe in great poſts terminate with their 
"ice, and their lives and fortunes are in perpetual dan- 
0 
„„ % BALI IH 


tion of the Cities of Iſpaban, Shiras, and Cacbin, contain 
ing an Account of the Palaces, Moſques, Bagnios, and 
Bridges of Perſia. oy. 8 
Ak houſes of the quality generally ſtand in the 
midſt of a fine garden, and make little or no ap- 
narance_to the ſtreet: nothing is to be ſeen but a dead 
yall with a great gate in the middle, and perhaps a 
yall within the gate, to prevent people from looking 


the front ſtands a ſmall piazza, or cloyſter open before, 
where they fit and tranſact their ordinary affairs. On the 
further fide of the houſe is another piazza, and before it 
a baſon, or fountain of water, beyond which is a walk of 
ſine trees, as there is alſo from the ſtreet to the houſe, 
Behind the firſt piazza is alarge hall 18 or 20 feet high, in 
which they ſit at great entertainments. At each cor- 
ner of the hall is a parlour, which alſo ſerves for a lodg- 

room, Between theſe parlours, on the ſides, are 
doors out of the hall into an open ſquare ſpace as large as 
the rooms at the corners, There are alſo ſeveral doors, 


the houſe, ſo that in the hot ſeaſon they have nine or ten 
doors open into the great hall, and if any air be ſtirring 
they enjoy the benefit of it, In ſome palaces is a hand- 
ſome baſon, and a fountain, which plays in the middle of 
the hall, and contributes greatly to cool the air. . 
The walls of their houſes are ſometimes built of burnt 


The walls are of a confiderable thickneſs, and the roof 
of the great hall is arched and raiſed five or ſix feet 
higher than the other rooms. The roofs of the build- 
ings on every ſide of the hall are flat, and there is a pair 
of ſtairs np to the top, where the Perſians walk in the 
cool of the day, the roof being ſurrounded with a wall, 
or vith baluſtrades, and ſometimes they carry up a mattreſs, 
and lie there all night. Bi pens | 

The kitchens and other offices are at a diſtance on the 
right or left; and all the rooms, except the hall, ſtand 
ſeparate, there being no paſſage ont of one into another, 


but only from the hall. There are ſome chimnies, but | 


uſually inſtead of a chimney they have a round' hole about 
four or five feet broad, and a foot and a half deep, in 
the middle of the room, In this hole they make a char- 
al fire, and then cover the place with a thick board or 
table about a foot high, ſo cloſe, that no ſmoke can get 
out, and over that table ſpread a large carpet, under 
which they put their legs in cold weather, and fit round 
> the ſmoke being carried off by pipes laid under the 
1007, 224) . 13 „ : f 

Their doors are narrow and feldom turn like ours upon 
hinges; but a round piece being left at the top and bot- 
tom of the door, and let into tlie frame above and below, 
it turns upon them, and the very locks and bolts are fre- 
qently of woods , of If os 2 5 Yet S 


The Perſians go early to ſleep. The beds being taken 


out of niches made in the wall for that purpoſe, are laid 
on the carpets. They conſiſt of only two thick cotton 
Qults, one of Which being folded double, ſerves as a 
matneſs, and the other as a covering, with a large flat 
— tor the head. The Perſians uſually ſleep in their 
"=? garment and drawers, by which means they are 
e to catch cold than we, and are much ſooner 
i 6 and undreſſed. This is their ordinary method; 
n — princes and great men who indulge themſelves, 
8 and other delicate appurtenances of a bed, tho 
the out any of the parade practiſed in Europe; nor do 

7 crowd their apartments with unneceſſary and ſuper- 

u furniture; all they have conſiſting in carpets 
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0 | | "0 bo E The floors of the rooms are either paved or formed of 
zod the more ſo as there are no hereditary nobility ; for] a hard cement, on which they lay a coarſe cloth, and 
the over that a carpet. The ſides of ſome of the rooms are 


lined” with fine tiles about a yard hi 


ow . 
* 


Iſpahan, or as it is pronounced by the Perſians, Spa- 
hawn, eſteemed the capital of Perſia, is ſeated in fifty de- 


tance, in nearly an oval form. The river Zenderhoud runs 
by it at the diſtance of about a mile; but there are ſeveral 


| channels and pipes which convey the water from it in- 
to canals and baſons, for the ſervice of the court and 
city. Iſpahan is without walls, and is ten or twelve 
miles in circumference. It had formerly twelve gates, 


but four of them are cloſed up, and the others always 


open. 
there are ſtill: the remains of an old caftie. „ 
The ſtreets are for the moſt part narrow and crooked, 
and either exceeding duſty or very dirty; for ſcarce any 
of them are paved, and though the people uſe neither 
coaches nor carts, yet as all people 7 pak ride through 
them, attended by a great train of ſervants, the paſſage 
is neceſſarily rendered very diſagreeable. | 

The city has, however, ſome fine ſquares, particu- 


larly the royal ſquare, or Meidan, on one fide of which 


is the royal palace. This ſquare is one third of a mile 
in length; and above half as much in breadth ; and on 
the ſides are buildings which reſemble Exeter Exchange 
in the Strand, they being covered at the top, and have 
ſhops on both ſides. Every particular trade has a quar- 
ter aſſigned for it, and above the ſhops are others, where 
the mechanics perform - their work. There are, how- 


ever, no windows in theſe buildings; but inſtead of them 


are great openings at proper diſtances, to admit the 
light, and people ride through them on horſeback. In 
the middle of the ſquare is a market for horſes and other 
cattle, and there all kinds of goods and eatables are ex- 
„„ n795 77 ne” 5 
On the ſide next the palace is a fine row of trees, a 
handſome baſon of water, and ſome braſs cannon taker 
from the Portugueſe at Ormus. At the ſouth and eat 


ends of the ſquare are placed a moſque, and oppoſite the 


great pate of the palace are ſeveral ftreets arched over, 
which renders them pretty dark. It is remarkable, that 
their houſes and ſhops are never in the fame place, and 
frequently their houſes are half a mile diſtant; however 
their valuable effects are locked up at night in cheſts and 
counters, and it is very rare any thing is loſt, , _ 
The foreign merchants leave their goods in the pub- 
lic caravanſeras, which alſo ſerve them for lodging. 
There are faid to be no Jeſs than fifteen hundred of theſe 
ſtructures at Iſpahan, built by charitable people for the 
uſe of ſtrangers, and moſt of them are formed upon 
the ſame model, and differ only in the dimenſions. They 
are entered by a handſome gate, on each fide of which 
are ſhops, and from thence you come into a ſquare, round 
which are -piazzas, and within lodging rooms, ware- 
houſes, and ſtables for horſes, and other beaſts. ; 
In the principal parts of the town are handſome coffee- 
houſes, where people meet for the ſake of converſation, 
and are frequently amuſed by the harangues of their poets, 
hiſtorians, and prieſts, who hold forth, and expect a ſmall 
preſent for their inſtructions. OE 
The buildings belonging to the palace, with the ad- 
jacent gardens, are three miles in compaſs. Over one 
of the gates, which opens into the royal ſquare, is a 
gallery in which the king uſed to fir and fee martial 
exerciſes performed on horſeback. However no part of 
the palace in which the court reſides, is to be ſeen from 
the ſquare ; but having entered the principal gate, you ſee 
a hall on the left hand, where, on certian days, the 
vizier and other judges adminiſter juſtice ; and on the 
right hand, rooms in which offenders are allowed to take 
ſanctuary. From thence it is a conſiderable diſtance to 
the hall where the king uſually gives audience, This 
is a long room well painted and gilt; it is ſupported by 


forty pillars, , and divided into three parts, one a ſtep _ 


other, on which the great officers ſtand 


8 5 floor, with eu hions and pillows to 0 and 


according to their rank. On the thir 


higher than the 
. aſcent is placed 
7% mm 


ec | tiles F gh, and the reſt of 
| the wall is either hung with pictures or painted. 


grees ealt longitude from London, and thirty-two degrees 
Nr eee north latitude, in a fine plain almoſt encom- 
paſſed by mountains, at about two or F three leagues af. 


It is probable: that it was formerly walled, and 
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2 * | 
the royal throne,..which is raiſed. about a foot and a half 
above the floor, and is about eight feet ſquare; on the 
bottom of it is ſpread a rich carpet, and cuſhions of bro 
cade, upon which this monarch, upon ſolemn occaſions, 
ſits croſs-legged. The other apartments of the palace, 


and particularly thoſe belonging to the women, are never 


entered by any but the eunuchs, and therefore it is im- 
poſſible to obtain an exact deſcription of them; but in 
general there are many ſeparate pleaſure houſes diſperſed 
through the gardens, which are adorned with fine walks, 
_ fountains, and caſcades; and beyond the gardens ig a park, 
in which the ladies hunt and take their pleaſure with the 

"Tab of Eo nn ĩ 8 
There are above a hundred and fifty Mahometan 
moſques in the city, covered with cupolas, which ap- 
pearing through the trees planted in the ſtreets and 
gardens almoſt all over the town, afford a very fine 
proſpect. Though no Chriſtians are allowed to enter 
the moſques, ſome travellers ſay, they have taken a view 
of them in diſguiſe, and particularly of the great moſque, 
called the king's, from its being erected by one of their 
ſovereign princes. - The gate which leads to this moſque 
4s covered with filver plates, and through it you paſs into 
a court which has piazzas on each fide; and in theſe 
houſes the prieſts lodge. Oppoſite to the great gate are 
three large doors that open into the moſque, which has 
three iles beautified with gold and azure, In the mid- 
dle is a cupola, ſupported by four great ſquare. pillars, 
The iles on the ſides are lower than that in the middle, 
and the cieling is ſupported by thick columns of free- 
Kone. The light is admitted at two great windows to- 
wards the top of the middle ile. On the left hand to- 
wards the middle is a kind of pulpit, which is aſcended 
by a flight of ſtone-ſteps. On the out · ſide of the build- 
ing the bricks and tiles are painted with various colours, 
and the floor of the moſque being covered with carpets, 
the people who enter it pull off their ſhoes. It is adorn- 
ed with neither images nor pictures, nor are there any 
pews as in proteſtant churches,  - 1 aipe po | 
Alt the ſouth end of the royal meidan is a moſque, 
built with tone, and of a circular form: it is however 
divided into iles, and the walls are lined to the height of 
fifteen feet with white poliſhed marble. In the midſt 
of the ſquare before the moſque is a large baſon where 
the people waſh themſelves before they enter that ſtruc- 
ture. In ſhort, moſt of the moſques are adorned with 
cupolas, and have minerets, or ſteeples, which the mol- 
lahs aſcend in order to ſummon the people to their de- 
votions, for they make no uſe of bells. Thk, was the ſtate 
of Iſpahan about the beginning of the FrNent century, 
when it had a hundred thouſand houſes well inhabited, 
many of which were not much inferior” in ſplendor to the 
royal palace ; but its- glory has been for ſome years laid 
in the duſt, and from the dreadful depopulation occa- 
ſioned by war, when Mr. Hanway was in Perſia, in 1744, 
there were faid to be in that city not more than five thou- 
{ſand houſes inhabited. _ „ 5 

The many hummums, or bagnios, at Iſpahan are ano- 
ther ſubject of admiration for the traveller. Some of 
them are ſquare buildings; but moſt of them are circular, 
and formed of a white well poliſhed ſtone, and the tops 
covered with blue tile. The inſide conſiſts of three rooms, 
which receive their light from little round glaſs windows 
in the arched roof. The firſt is a great room ſurround- 
ed with wooden benches, in which they dreſs and un- 
dreſs. The ſecond, which is uſually ſquare, is about 
fix feet in diameter, and has a kind of copper three or four 
feet ſquare ſet in the floor, which 1s covered with a cop- 
per plate, and is heated by a fire underneath lighted on 
the outſide, _ that heats both the water and the room. 
In the third room is the place for bathing. 'The floors 
are formed of black and white marble. The Perſians 
generally bathe every day, for they not only conſider it 
as extermely refreſhing, but as an act of religion, con- 
ducive to health, and an effectual remedy for colds, achs, 
and many other diſorders. 3 
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Abe, 15 ra . 7 | 
Pküsti: 


ries a cloth round his waiſt that reacties 16 his Uns 


Enters into the ſtove, and ſoon after A ſervant . f 


pours water on his ſirbulders, after which ke wad 
from head to foot in ſo rough 4 manner Vile 3 
-uſed to it think be is about to flea them, He aft ee 
ſhaves the perſon's head and face if he deſires jt Fee pee 
nails of his fingers and toes, handles and rubs bis * 
and ſtretches every lind; After which the perſon p1,. 7" 
into the bath, and being wiped on his coming 2s, i 
clean linen cloth, he returns into the firſt room dad 8 

The men bathe front tuilight in the morning til fo 
in the afternoon, and the women go from that time ON 
midnight. When it is the women's time to bath = 
the male ſervants of the bagnio withdraw, and nz 


e, all 
ceeded by females. The ladies are never ſo ddt oh 


ed as when they come to bathe, this being the only 6p. 
portunity they have of vying with each other in the 1 


ticle of cloaths; and their perfumes and eſſences . 
. ſtifle a perſon not uſed to then. Te "nds 

lothing is more admired at Iſpahan by all fore;onesc 
than the Charbag, which is a walk bete a 525 
yards wide, and a mile in length, extending from the 


double rows of trees, and along the middle runs à cangl. 
which, at the diſtance of every furlong, has a large 
baſon, into which the water falls in a fine caſcade. Bok 
the ſides. of the canal and baſons are lined with hewn. 
ſtone, broad enough for ſeveral men to walk a-breaft 
upon them. On each fide of this walk are the royal 


gardens and thoſe of the great men which have pleaſure. 


houſes at ſmall diſtances, and all together form a pro- 
ſpect as agreeable as can be conceived, 7 92 
This walk is terminated by a bridge over the Zender- 


houd, which leads to the town of Julpha. There are 
alſo two other bridges, one on the right and the other to 


the left, which form a communication between the 
neighbouring villages -and the city. The architecture 
of theſe bridges appears fomewhat ſingular; for on each 


| fide, both above and below, are arched: paſſagesthrough 


which people ride and walk from one end of the bridge 
to the other, as in the covered ſtreets of the city, and at 
little diſtances are openings to admit the light; The 
arches are not very high, no veſſels paſſing under them; 
for neither this river nor any other of the Perſian ſtreams, 
is navigable. Indeed in ſpring, when the ſnow melts 
on the mountains, the Zenderhoud makes a pretty good 
appearance, and is almoſt as broad as the Thames at 


London; but at the latter end of ſummer the channel 


becomes ſo ſhallow and narrow; that it does not contain 
water enough for the gardens that belong to the city. To 
ſupply this want the people about Iſpahan have abundance 


% 


On the ſouth ſide of the river ſtands the town of Jul · 
pha, which is chiefly inhabited by a colony of Arme- 
nians, tranſplanted thither' by Shah Abas. This town 
is about two miles long, and near as much in breadth; 
and is in general better built, and the ſtreets wider than 
thoſe of Ipahan; but the trees planted in the ſtreets, and 
the large gardens about the houſes, give it the appearance 


of a country village. There are Georgians, and ſeveral 


other Chriſtian inhabitants, as well as Armenians: This 


colony has flouriſhed extremely ſince their being ſettled 


there, and before the late civil wars in Perſia they were 
eſteemed the moſt conſiderable merchants in the world. 
The city of Shiras, or, as it is pronounced,” Shetaz, 15 


Gtuated about two hundred miles to the ſouthward of | 


Iſpahan, and is generally reckoned the ſecond city of the 
kingdom. It is the capital of the province of Fars, the 
antient Perſia ; and ſome imagine it received its name 
from Cyrus the Great, who is ſaid to have been buricd 


there, | 


The city is ſeated in a pleaſant and fertile valley, about 
twenty miles length, and ſix in breadth. Through it 


runs a rivulet, which in the ſpring ſeems a large river, | 


and is ſometimes ſo rapid as to bear down the nur 
its way; but in the ſummer it is almoſt dry. It is not ae. 


Early in the morning a ſervant goes up to the terrace 
on the top of the houſe, and ſounds a ſhell or horn, to 
give notice that the bath is ready. When a perſon comes 
to bathe, after undreſſing himſelf in the firſt room, he 


fended by any walls, and though it is about _ 
round it does not contain at preſent above four thor 4 
houſes; but the greateſt part of this ſpace is taken up 
with gardens, | LE3 7 as 1 
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city to the river Zenderhoud. On each ſide are planted 
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85 Jomes being covered” with-new- varniſhed tiles, have | carpe 


| retty appearance among the trees. There is alſo a col- 
| be for the auch e , nu 
|  Schiras are 


: . 


; "= The cypreſß · trees, which form the walls, are the 
| wgeſt and talleſt that are 


$ gow in 4 yramidical form; intermixed with theſe are ſe | 


bad with ſhone. Schiras is-moſt remarkable for its gar- 


27 broad ſpreading trees, and fruit-trees of all forts, as 
| (uoges, 1emons, . apricots, cherrics, pears,” and dates; 
ne of which are planted againſt walls, as with us, but 
nr carged in lines, and ſometimes-irregularly, forming a | 
” wilderneſs. I hey have allo abundance of fragrant flowers; 
dich are not -planted With the ſame oils order as in 
| togardens of Europe. I Heir vineyards and their wine 

ne the beſt, in Perſia ; and the fountains, caſcades, and 
gerſure · houſes are not inferior to thoſe at Iſpahan. The 
bags garden in this. city is no leſa than tuo thouſand. 


neces (quare, and is ſutrounded with a wall fourteen feet | - 
Ae ſhall now. give. l deferipricn. of :Gatbin, the chief 


: city of ancient Farthia, the reſidence of many of the Per- 
(ag kings, and the burial· place of Hepheſtion, the favourite 


of Alexander the Great. This city ftands in a plain, 


| though on very high land, and is ſurrounded with moun- 
| tins at ſome miles diſtance. The air is fine and ſubtile, 


| and in ſummer | heat and cold alternately ſucceed each | 1 
| | other; for though the days are very hot, the winds ia the 


right are extremely piercing. This city, before the reign 
of Nader, had twelve thouſand houfes inhabited ; but 


when Mr, Hanway was there it had no more than eleven | 


hundred, and was reduced to a heap of runs. 
The houſes are for the moſt part below the furfate of 
| the earth, to obtain the convenience of water, which is 
| brought to them from à conſiderable diftance in chan- 
es; for as we uſually bring water up to our houſes, 
* they. level their , houſes to the water; which are, how-. 
erer, not the leſs. agreeable in hot weather. They are 
generally built with bricks, dried in the fun, cemented 
- vith a ſtrong mortar. The roofs are flat, and they fre- 
queatly ſleep on the houſe-top. The buildings are in- 
coſed with a mud-wall, and conſiſt of two diviſions ;' the 
outer ſtands in a large area, and is only a ſpacious room, 
called the aivan, ſupported with: e and open on one 
ſide: here they difpatchtheir buſineſs, and alſo eat when 
they do not retire to the womens apartment. There are 
niches in the wall, which anſwer the purpoſe of tables; 
the floor is generally. covered with large worſted carpets, 
aud on the ſides of the room are felts-abont a yard broad, 
mud generally two or three yards af theſe are made ei- 
ther with wool or camel's hair, and, being very thick and 
oft, are uſed for fitting upon. Jn the wings of this apart- 
went are ſmaller rooms for lodging, and in the ſame yard 


| back part of this building is another, likewiſe incloſed by 
wall, which, for the ſake of privacy, is generally entered 
by two turniags. Here is the -haram, or womens apart- 


ol into which no man is ſuffered to enter, except the 
maſter, | | EBT 8 | 25 


The palace built by Nader Shah in this city joins to 
the old one, and has an avenue leading to it near three 
| hundred yards long, and fifteen or twenty broad, formed 
o lofty trees. The palace is encompaſſed by a high and 
thick wall, about a mile and a half in circumference, 
wiich has only one entrance, This is an arched gate, the 
| Up of which projects, and is ornamented in the Eaſtern 
manner, Within are four large ſquares, adorned with 
lofty trees, fountains, and running water, which give the 
place an awful and majeſtic appearance. . The apartments 
are raiſed about ſix feet from the ground ; the aivan, or 
open hall is in the center, and ſhuts in with falling doo 


| are generally narrow and duſty; | half rhick. ne . 
| hat there art ſome broad ones that have cavals and baſons | which, are fountains" that ſerve to moderate the heat of 
fummer, by giving the air a refreſhing coolneſs, * The 


range of mountains in the form of 


doors. 


be 
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rooms are lined with ftueco-work, painted in the Tn 


any: where to be found, and | taſte -with birds and flowers; in which the colours are 


% 
— 


” % — 


have ſmall chimney- pieces, in a mean taſte; and ſome of 


of many different dimenfions, et into the walls, 


dre a few apartments below ground, admirably contrived 


* 4 


remarkable only for its havin 


crys ; 1 AC C | 
ſtanding, built by Shah Abas in which are ſome bay 
— ” B'S + ew „ " FL „* . 89 -£ 3 „ 4 r #2 4 p 1 5 . * . 
painting done by Eurbpean painters. _ © 
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of Perſepolir, deſtroyed by Alexander the Griat: ts 
Tomb of the ancient Perfian Kin 
' Ruſtan, ſuppafed to have been made 


e by Darius H 
w ²˙ . · AS ADE Ing 


at a diſtance appear as in a kind of amphithea 


tre, t 
being ſeated in a fine plain, and 80 encom 
"A 


> 


half-moon, _ 


* Z 


This ancient palace of the Ki 


of its ſides Nill- ſtanding. The front extended fix hun- 


ninety from eaſt to weſt. The 
difficult to. conceive how the ancient Perſians were able 
front of the building was a ſpacious platform, to which 
there are ſeveral flights of ſteps, the principal of which 


from each other to the diſtance of forty-two feet at the 


» 


probably others that have been covered by the earth by 


bottom of the two flights is. a ſingle flight extending 


thence the two flights are carried off from each other, 
and returned back from the center at an equal diſtance 


a pavement of. long ſtones, and another ſingle flight of 
ſteps ſeventy-five feet wide, anſwering to that at the bat- 


fice. This upper ſtair-caſe has a noble and ſingular effect, 
anſwerable to the magnificent remains of the reſt of the 
BS | | 5 
Ihe ſpect 


5 


ator, on aſcending the upper ſteps, fees be- 
fore him two grand portals, and as many columns. 
| Theſe portals are thirteen feet four inches in Preadth, 
| and twenty-two feet four inches in depth. On the in- 
| ſide, upon a kind of pilaſter on each hand, is a large 
| figure reſembling the ſphynx, in baſſo relievo, fourteen 
| feet and a half high, and twenty-two feet from the fore- 
legs to thoſe behind. The faces are broken off, and 


The apartments are adorned in the Indian taſte, and the. the bodies much damaged; but what is extraordinary, 


cielings formed into ſmall ſquares, embelliſhed with mo- 
Tal ſentences in very legible characters. Moſt of the win- 


of the firſt portal are turned towards the 


- Cows are of thick coloured glaſs, painted with ſuch art, 


* 


— 


| thoſe of the ſecond face the mountain; , Thoſe pilaſters 
- Non 2 10 ſtand 


% 


dred paces from north to ſouth, and three hundred and * 
| The ſtones: of the wall are 
black, harder than marble, ſome of them finely poliſhed, 
and many of them of ſuch a ſurprizing ſize, that it is 


is placed between the middle of the front and the 5. 
north end of the edifice, where two flights wind off 


bottom. Theſe ſteps are only four inches high, and 


 fifty-ſeven feet four inches from one to the other; from 
from the extreme parts of the top. Above theſe flights is 


tom, and leading up to the grand entrance of the edi- 


4 
x 


beantiful, and-ſet off with gilt edgings. The apartments - 


| yarticular Diſerition of the Ruin of the ancient Palace 


flaſpes. ©, 
gs of Perle, uſyally 


'called the houſe of Darius, has part of the walls of three 


to remoye and raiſe ſuch prodigious, maſſes, On the 


* 


length of time, as well as a part of the wall which riſes 
Forty-four feet eleven inches high in the front. At the 


% 


chem are ornamented SI ESE ps in ſmali ſquares, - 


Op.) 
for coolneſs. Near the haram is the eunuchs apartment, 


| ſtrong one. Here are alfo ſome old apartments get 


Bou thirty miles from the city of Schiras are 
magnificent remains of the ancient palace of Petſe- 92 
Polis, wantonly burnt by Alexander the Great. Theſe 
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fourteen in breadth. . There are fifty-fiye of them on de 
north ſide, and fifty-three to the wo and there are 


the breaſt and ſore· feet project from the pilaſter. Thoſe 
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and on a baſe five feet ted inches in height, and the firſt 
Portal is thirty-nine feet hig. N 


e angle ſtone” twenty feet in length, ſevent 
18 lc 


the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. On the app part, 
the wall is embelliſhed with foliage and the repreſentation: 


—— 


larger than the life. There are likewiſe ſmall figures on 
the middle of the wall. i Se rg oY 
On the top of the ſteps is an entrance into an open 
place paved with large ſtones, in which are two ranges 
d columns, fix in each, and twenty-two feet diſtant from 
each other; but none of them are entire: there are alſo. 
eight pedeſtals, apd the ruins of ſome others. At the 
diſtance of above ſeventy feet were formerly ſix rows of 
ther pillars, ſix in each row, and rwentygtwo, feet diſ. 
tant froni each other; but, though no more than ſeven 
of them are now entire, the 12 of all the reſt are 
e OT Tres 
At above ſeventy feet diſtance from theſe laſt rows of 
columns on the weſt, towirds the front of the ſtair-caſe, 
were once twelve other columns in two ranges, fix in 
each, but only five are now remaining. The ground is, 
however, covered with pieces of wel columns, and the 
 ornaments-that ſerved. for their capitals. Between them 
are pieces of ſculpture, repreſenting camels on their 
knees, and on the top of ,one of the columns is a com- 
partment in which camels are alſo repreſented. in that 
Pome. te m8 15 
Farther towards the eaſt you are preſented with a view 
of ſeveral” ruins, conſiſting of portals, . paſſages, and win- 
dows. The inſides of the portals are adorned with figures 
in baſs relief, Theſe ruins extend ninety paces from eaſt. 
to welt, and a hundred and twenty-five from north to 
ſouth, and are ſixty paces both from the columns and the 
mountains. In the middle of theſe ruins the earth is co- 
vered with ſeventy-ſix broken columns, nineteen of which 
ſtill ſupport their entablature; their ſhafts are formed of 
four pieces, . beſides the baſe and capital 
\ To the ſouth of theſe columns, at the diſtance df a 
hundred and eighteen feet, is an edifice that riſes higher 
than any other part of the ruins, from its being ſituated 
on a hill. The front wall, which is five feet ſeven inches 
high on that ſide; is compoſed of a ſingle range of ſtones, 
Tome of which are eight feet deep; and the wall extends 
a hundred and thirteen feet from caſt to weſt, but has 
neither figures nor any other ornaments. - However, in 
the middle of the front are the ruins of a double ſtair- 
caſe, on the ſides of which are ſeveral figures. The reſt 
of the building was chiefly compoſed of large and ſmall 
portals, and is entirely deſtroyed. . The largeſt of theſe 
portals is five feet wide, and five feet two inches deep, 
Among the reſt, two portals appear to the north, with 
three niches or windows walled up. Under theſe portals 
are the figures of a man, and two women, down to the 
knees; for their legs are covered with the earth that is 
raiſed againſt them. Under the other gate is the figure. 
of a man holding a lion by the mane, To the ſouth is 
a portal and four open windows, each of which is five 
feet nine inches wide, and eleven in height, including 
the cornice; their depth is equal to that of the grand 
portals. The two ſides of this gate ardcarved with the 
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whom holds an umbrella over His head, Or 0 
three niches are covered with gäkseht Perſian cha lde 


SIE eſcrid ones. A little to the ſouth ig n double flight of lers ſer. 
3 other flights of ſteps reſembling the former, the one to] rated by walls embelliſned with foliage and ſmall figures. 


| them will go out of themſelves. But both gir John Char. 


| and ſixty: feet from north to fouth, and a. hundred and 


| fame workmanſhip on the wings of the ſtair-caſe, both of 
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a 
\ the jo 
To ite weſt are two” other gates uncovered. Within 
bull chat has a fingle horn in its farchead'; vs = 


he made himſelf king of the horns df the fun OE * 


are cut out: of ſingle | 


into which none of the Perſians dare to ent gs 
d into 
din and Mr. Le-Broyn, far from being intimidated by this 
opinion, examined theſe paſſages with the utmoſt care, 
and proceeded through them with lights till they ended 
in a narrow gpening,. which extended;a great lenpth, and 
appeared to have been formed originally for an aqueduct; 
but its ſtraightneſs rendered it impoſlible for them to pro- | 
cerd through x- tJ’’’. 
On proceeding ſtill farther to the ſouth; vpn perceire 
the remains of another edifice, Which extends a hundred 


ninety-one from eaſt to welt. The portals belonging to it 
are ſtill to be ſeen, together with ſeven windows and forty 
incloſures, that were formerly covered rooms. Id the 
middle are the baſes of thirty-ſix columns in fx ranges, 
and the, ground is covered with large ſtones, ande v 
were aquedutts, s. Ws 
Anciently there ſtood another ſtructure to the weſty 
of the laſt · mentioned building. On the ruins, of the wall, 
which {bl riſes near two feet above the pavement, are cut 
the figures of men in baſſo relievo, each repreſented with 
a lance. The ground incloſed by this wall contains a num- 
ber of round ſtones that were the baſes of columus. 
On the eaſt ſide of theſe laſt ruins are the remains of & 
beautiful ſtair-caſe, ſixty feet in length, reſembling that | 
of the front wall: but though moſt of the ſteps are de. 
ſtroyed by time, the wall that ſeparates the two flights is 
ſtill eight feet in height, and adorned witll figures almoſt 
as big as the life. The front contains the repreſentation 
of a lion-encountering a bull: there are alſo lions of the 


them accompanied with characters and figures almoſt 
as big as the life. Columns were formerly diſpoſed be- 
tween this edifice and the other laſt memioned. Among 
theſe ruins. are four portals, each adorned on the-infde 
with a man, and two women, who hold over.his head an 
umbrella. JJ... 
To the north of the two laſt edifices are two portal 
with their pilaſters, on one of which is alſo the figure of 
a man and two women, one of whom holds ap umbrelia 
over his head, and above the women is a ſmall figure with 
wings expanded. There are alſo ſeveral other figures in 
relievo on both of theſe portals, and the earth is covered | 
with fragments and other antiquities. 
From hence you proceed to the laſt ryins of the firuc- 
ture he mountain. On the ſouth. ſidz fre two por? 
tale, Inder each of which a man is ſeared in chair bold. 
ing a ſtaff in his -rightthand, and a kind of Yale in bs 
le. Behind him is another d gur, who has a C ins 
right hand, and ſomething on his head reſetting the 
tail of a ſea horſe. Below are three rows of hgus 
with lifted hands; theſe are three feet four inches high, 
but the man in the chair is much larger than the li 
Above are ſeveral ornamental ranges of foliage, the 5 w 


figure of a man, with ſomething on his head reſembling | 


— 


of which is intermixed with ſmail lions, and the jo * 


1 


] b the two pilaſters tw rds the north à man is ſeated, tween two of theſe columns; but is at preſentalmoſt cloſed 


| "behind this are t99.other men Holding is their hands! 
F Cnething that is broken 3, before the, 
a lips with an air of ſalutation, aud the other hold - 
Vid ornaments, 208 below are five ranges of figures, three 
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ch oxen. | Theſe * are twelve feet five luches in 
weadth, and ten feet four inches deep, and the higheſt of 
luſters are from twenty-eight'to thirty . 
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en in ghre repreſented 
irinz are two other Bgures, one with his hands placed. 
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«+1 2 perſon behind him, - like the prevedliig figures, 
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ornaments, is placed in the. middle be- 
up. Above the columns are the cornide and entäblature, 


| ornament reſembling a vaſe, Over the lions are two ranges 
of men, almoſt as large as the life; fourteen in each 


figures is à ſtone filled} range, all armed, and holding np their hands as if to-ſup- 


— 


por l the building above them; and on the ſide is an orna- 


F ct in height: theſe are à band of ſoldiers armed in dif. [ment that has ſome; reſemblance. to-a:pillar, with the head. 


ſerent manners. From the foot of theſe mountains you 


yſeb may be termed capitale 


| gay others, particularly the repreſentation either of 4 
| riuwph, or a number of people going in proceſſion to 
mis; but their military habits reſemble thoſe of the 


| thecontours; this neglect makes them appear ffiff and 
| "inelegant, The draperies have the ſame defect, and the 


Gſtroged., Beſides, moſt of the ſtones are poliſhed like 


 Ompoſe the windows and pavements. Theſe are of va- 


have a full view ok all the ruit 
fair-caſes that V oC 
The principal difference bſervable in the colunins con- 


oſt of them are fluted. - WW. 


wuumus have three ſorts of ornaments towards the top, 


Belides the baſſo relievos alreadly . deſcribed, there are” 


pry preſents to, king, conſiſting of a multitude of 
ques with: an en kee e eee 

i is obſervable, that. the drapefy of All "the htintan 
fqures in this edifice is extremely ſingular, and has not 
the leaſt relation to that of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


Medes and Perſians. YE gs ES Ones FOyTE Ig 
No muſcles are viſible in the naked parts of the Hgures 
wich have a heavy air, and nothing his been obſerved 


whole has a taſteleſs ſameneſs. The proportiobis, how- 
erer, have. been finely kept; both in the great and ſmall 
fpures, which is a proof that thofe who made them were 
not entirely deſtitute of capacity, but were probably ob- 
lged to be too expeditious to finiſh them with proper care. 
The ornaments are, however, exceeding beautiful, as are 
allo the chairs in which ſome of the figures are ſeated, 
mtvithſtanding their being now much impaired.” It is 
therefore probable, that ſome fine fragments have been 


a mirror, particularly thoſe within the portals, and that 


nous colours, as, white, grey, yellow, red; deep blue, 
and in ſome places black; but the ſtones of which the 
greateſt part of the edifice is formed are of a clear blue. 
In ſhort, every thing correſponds. with the grandeur and 
mgniticence of a great king's palace, to which the images 
nd relievos give a ſurprizing air of - majeſty. There is no 
doubt of their having been very ſtately portals and grand 
palleries to afford a communication with all the detached 
parts of the edifice : moſt of the columns, whoſe remains 
we fill ſo beautiful, were doubtleſs intended to ſupport. 
tdoſe galleries; and there even appears to be ſtill ſome 
mans of the royal apartments. In a word, the magni- 
licence of theſe ruins can never be ſufficiently admired ; 
2 ſtructure muſt undoubtedly have coſt immenſe 
Near the mountain are two ancient tombs of the 
us of Perſia, one to the north, and the other to the 
ub. Theſe are both hewn out of the rock, and are 
wg fragments of antiquity... Their fronts are covered 
S; figures and other ornaments. The form of both 
arty the ſame, and therefore it will be ſufficient 
e a deſeription of one of them; aud we ſhall take 
Phe 8 the north, - That part of the ſepulchre on which 
a e are carved is forty feet wide. The height is 
Paces <qual to the width, and the rock extends ſixty 

es on each ſide. A range of four columns ſupports 


of fone animal that has but one hörb. Above is another 


view of all: the ruins, except the Walls and Feornice ornamented with leaves. On the left, where the, | 
II Wall projects, are three rows of niches above each other, 


each containing two figures armed with lances; and three- 


itz in ſome of eee Sphdeynt Ort ting] cha ener on he ide armed in the ſame manner. There are 
Vith reſpect to the elevation [likewiſe two on the right Gde with their left hands placed 
A thoſe that are perfect, they, are all from ſeventy to 
| Greaty-two feet high, and ate eighteen feet five inches in 
| crunference, except thoſe near the firft'porrils, | The 
bes are round, and "twenty-four feet five inches in Gr- | 
| de nc; they are four foer three inches high, end the 
| per moulding is one foot five inches broad. Theſe 


on their beards, and the right on their body. By theit 
fide are three others like thoſe on the other fide. Above, 
on three ſteps, ſtands a man, who ſeems to be a king, 
pointing at ſomething with his right hand, and holding a 
bow in. his * Before him is an altar, on which in 
offering is made, and from it the flames are repreſented 
afceng! e, ANG tre n 


8. . Wes ts „ 85 5 
Fl Tyo ages from theſe ruins is a place called Noxi 
Rultan, where there. are tombs of perſons of emibence 


polis, only 5 they arę car ved much higher in the rock. 


perſon, whoſe figure is curved there. It is pretended - 


that he was a potent prince of ſo immenſe a ſtature, that 


he was forty cudits in height; and lived«one thouſatd 
ore hundred and thirteen ears. 


| Before theſe tombs. | 
baſes riſe eighteen feet, The tombs. themſelves are four 
times that height, and the rock is twice as high as the 
tombs, which in the middle extend ſixty. feet wide, Un - 
der each tomb is a ſeparate table filled with large figures 
in baſſo relievo, and on. two of them -are ſome traces of 
men fighting on horſeback. Between theſe tombs are three + ._ 
other tables covered with figures, among which is a 
man bi. horſeback preceded by two others, and followed 

by a third, which is almoſt defaced. l. 

- , Theſe tombs extend two Hundred and eighty paces, 
and at the diſtance of ſixty paces from the firſt of them . 
is a. little ſquare building. Between the two tombs is 

a man on horſeback. placed in a nich; his hair falls 


* 8 


* 


down on his ſHoulders, and upon bis head is a crown nm 
| with a bonnet riſing. above it. He is dreſſed. after the 


Roman manner, and has a large ſword by his ſide, with 
his left hand on the hilt, and his right hand preſented to 
a perſon before him, while a third figure, in a Roman 
habit, ſtands with his hands open in the attitude of 4 
LR. y ̃ñßßßßß I, T7 5 
Figures half covered with earth are ſeen on the fide 
of the third tomb, and in the middle of them is a man 
on horſeback, which, the people ſay, repreſents Ruſtan; 


he is in a Roman dreſs, and has alſo a bonnet. riſing 


from a crown, with flowing hair, a long beard, and 
his left hand upon the hilt of his ſword ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretence of his prodigious ſtature, both he 
and his horſe are of the common ſize, Before him is a 
woman. with flowing hair, wearing a crown: ſhe is 
dreſſed like Minerva, and holds up part of ber drapery | 
with her left hand. A third figure repreſents! a warrior, + 
with a tiara on his head, and his left hand placed on the 
hilt of his ſword. In another compartment is an imper- 
fect appearance of men fighting on horſeback. All theſe. 
figures are carved in the rock. This tomb of Noxi Ruſ- 

tan is ſuppoſed to be that made-for Darius Hyſtaſpes, from 

its perfectly correſponding .with the deſcription given of it 
by Cteſius in his Hiſtory of Perſia, and with that of Dio- 
%%% ĩͤ % ce tt OT 
At two hundred paces diſtance, on. the weſtern ſide of 
the mountain, are two tables cut in the rock. That to 


| the left repreſents two men on horſeback, one of whom 


graſps a circle, of which the other has quitted the hold. 
Some imagine that the firſt is Alexander, and the other 


* MteDlature: each of their capitals is formed of the 


Darius, who by this action reſigns to him the empire. 
| | | | ET , Others 


[One the iy. each column: Thie gate, Weich is en- 
th 


adorbedd with nine fmall lions on each ſide in bas relief, 
advancing towards the middle, where there is a ſmall 


This place. receives its name from one Ruſtan, a fabulous - 


is 2 platform; above which their 
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E. tiens. 1 
15 the Patthians: were fop | cindy apes toes for their 
"ill in borſemanſhip, and the viſe" of the boy, there: 


ate at preſent no exerciſes: in which the you "han of 
- rink; -honh; of the. ee Pat 5 
e excel. LIED e Foy TER, 


In learning to ſhoot ata 3 a youth is firſt 1 00 
to bend the bow; firſt a weaker; aüd then a ftronger ; 35 


* Which he learns to-ſhoot for wards, - backwards; ſide- 


ways, and almoſt in every poſture. For ſome time they, 
are en In ſhooting upwards into the air, to try which 
haut the higheft ; after this they are brought to ſhoot at 
a mark, and to diſcharge their arrows with ſteadineſs and 
s they uſe artows that have blunt | 
iron heads; but for ties they have then ſharp, an 
ſhaped like the point of a javelin. 
| Theit pupils ate next taught te mount Aa horſe with, 
_ dexterity, to fit ſteadily on the ſaddle, to gallop with a 
looſe reign,” to: ſtop ſhort, and Ne che caſt ligne to 
turn to the right or left.. | 2 
They are alſo taught to play at game that has ſome 
_ reſemblance to the game of bandy, aly'it"is performed 
on horſeback; Each perſon hasa Thott bat in his hand, 
and a ball being thrown amongſt them, they ride after 
it; and ſtooping: almoſt to the ground, ſtrike it While 
gallop, and he who ſtrikes it ofteneſt before 
it comes 10 ih? end of the Place eppointec, wing. the 
Kt SE Ns 
—_=— are als taught to manage the fabre, aud to 
. throw the lance; ' The ſtaves they throw by way of 
exerciſe are unarmed, and about ſive feet long, and | 
with theſe they engage on horſeback, and, though they | 
have no ſteel — frequently give each other dan - 
gerous wounds. After they had. gone through theſe 
exereiſes they were formerly permitted to ſhoot for a prize 
in the royal meidan at Iſpahan, before the king and 
court, that they might be witneſs of their activity and | 
_ addreſs. In that —. is a high pole like the maſt of a 
chip, and /upon it was ſet a cup, ſömetimes of maſſy 
gold, eipecially if the king and g great offfcers intended to 
ſhoot at it, as they frequently dig before the reign of Na- 
der. Thoſe who contended for the prize rode Toll gal 
lop with their bows and arrows in their hands, and 
they had paſſed a little beyond the pole, without either 
ſtopping or turning their horſes; they bent themſelves 
backward, and let fly their arrows at the cup, and he 
who brought it down gained great honour. By theſe 
exerciſes the Perſian troops han: retidered themſelves ex- 
tremely formidable, not only when they attack an enemy, | 
but when put to flight. 
As to their rural ſports, their manner of hunting ſeems. 
no leſs remarkable. They have very fleet grey-hounds, 
but the ſtags and antelopes they courſe are ſo ſwift of 
foot, that the hounds cannot come up with them, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of their hawks. Gf theſe they have 
various kinds brought from Circaſſia, the northern 
of the empire, and even Ruſſia, Theſe hawks are not 
only taught to fly at quails, partridges, rabbits, and 
hares, but even at deer, and the moſt furious wild beaſts. 
To bring them up to this exerciſe, they are "0. to take 
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men. 1 
> [{comtry peo ;\ for ten "oe: RT lea des r 
eee = ound, By 
place ſurrounded with fenees'and” ſtro 1 and when 
they are thus incloſed, every perſon iathe c y bots 
at what he pleaſes, and there are Segel fo — 75 
dred killed, at one of theſe. huntla; tatches-; but they 
ſtay till the perſon of the highe delt rank comes vp 
they all let fly 23 
faſt as Ns, can, there being generilly a regs — 
animals driren in a. crowd together, as àanteſopes, deer. 
wild boars, wolves, horſes, aud ae They 856 | 
nothing of hunting by the ſcent, but they | 


fr uently bri 
up. 8 and panthers to hunt, or robs 2 — 
game, for they creep from one cover to another, till tiey 
can leap 


their prey, bat never” Purſe it 
tinned Ns ae | 8 


The Perſians are not nel aädicteg to gamin 
| ſome. of the moſt ferupulous/ look upon all 
chance . unlawful; however, ſoms A at 7595 dice, 
chels, tables, and other games. People of Gch 
| alſo ow t emſclves with the "kgh ating of wild beaſts, 
and the common people aminie' themſelves with being 
the feats Fersen Ip, e wunklen, and 
7 | 
hh 9 ſhall now take 2 view fs" Ih r manner Tt travel 
ling, in 1 they differ greatly from the inhabitants of 
Indoſtan ; for they have n vehfeſe that” has the. leaſt re- 
ſemblance to the palanquin, ſo adapted to indulge the 
indolence .of the effeminare and luxurious; nor ate 
there any wheel-carriages in the country. The 155 
| method of conveyance is by means of camels, 
males, and aſſes, The women of rank, who. are 70 
| much as poflible concealed, are put into a ſquate Wooden 
machine, two of which: are hung like paniert on ide 
back of a camel; they are about three © feet deep, and 
juſt large enough for one woman to fit down Wit, and 
over their head are three or four hoops, like'thofe which 
> — the tilt oF a „eee with a cloth thrown over 
them 
In times 5 . before” ile 58 reigns, nd the 
civil wars that have ſpread. deſolation through the coun- 
try, people uſunlly travelled: in caravans, conſiſting of 
four or five hundred camels, beſides other beaſts; this 
was attended with little expence, there being caravan 
ſetas at proper diſtances, where they had their lodgings 
n | gratis, and purchaſed. proviſions at the belt hand; 
though the roads are frequently ſteep and. mouptaitous 
yet ſuch care was taken in laying bridges and cauſeways, 
and i in levelling and enlarging the ways, that a traveller 
feldotn met with 2 difficulties but what were eaſily f ſur? 
nounced. 

The Perſian copriers are e meg with 7 and wear | 
a white ſaſh girded from their ſhoulders to their wall, 
many times round their bodies, which enables Ufem to 
tide for ſeveral days with little fatigue, they take horſes 
wherever they can find them, which are frequently never 
returned to. the owners: they even diſmount travellers, 
and often leave them to walk and carry their baggege. 
The injuſtice of this behaviour occaſions theit beiog 
ſometimes repulſed and ſeverely treated though ac 
cording to the laws an entire fubmilſion is required, 23 
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they are employed in the king's ſervice. TR 
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® 3 8 but 8s Abe 
| Y i. frequently-greter than they are able to ſupply, 
I ef ſhah's s allowance very ſmall, they are often ob · 


; 2 eg 2 a 1 of the, bar 


en with: — * is malt certain; —— for a 
q 5 6rd ys thou haſt provided, .thou haſt”. ſent. me 
E «root couriers :; 4 man had better die at once, than} 
F « jive 10 ſerve a raſcal ;” and immediately ſtabbed-him+ 
4 may ſhah cried/ out, e is brave; fellow, 
E « fare him: but it was tog late. 


OE 0 5 oy 14 15 


| puge, 4— 25 Pars 3 1 in he 8 
oh: if a woman is ſo uafortunate as to ſeel a very tender 
3 buſband, ſhe. is commonly unhappy, from ig 


common. proſtitute ; and if ſhe-has the boldneſs to expreſs 


+ | her-reſeotment, ſhe will probably, have the mortification .o 
ſee another viſe inireducet An: tha! houſe! to govern in 
een 991.” 
hs Perſians; 1 they meet; with att neee 
watch, marry their children in their infancy, other wiſe they 


. 


her ſtead. Nn n e 


are in no haſte with reſpeſt to their ſons; but allow them 


Lin the mean time a female ſiave for their bedfello w-. 


' Thoſe here ealled poſt. maſters are only appointed to Before marriage the woman is ſtripped; naked, and ther 


| jeep the horſes in readineſs_|for-the +king's couriers, and 
| je 0 concern with the letters of private :perſons: 
f roſe are carried by ſhatirs, or footmen; and if any 
P 5 letters to ſend; he diſpatches one of theſe 1 
b 5 on purpoſe. They will travel a thouſand. miles 
| jg. eighteen or twenty days, and not aſk more than 
wat pence 
They take with them a bottle of water, and 
of p wrilions, which ſerve them thirty or forty hours. 
The generally leave the high road, and croſs the coun- 
I the neareſt way. Some families make this their only 
1 employment, and breed their children up td it, by 
naking them practiſe running from their infane g. 
The ſhah and the great men have ſeyeral of theſe. in 
* their retinue; but before a man can be admitted one 
ol the king's bg -footmen; he muſt give a very 
* atraordinary proof of his being ſwift of foot; for he 


nit run from the great gate of the palace at Ilpaban to 
4 place a league and a balf from that city twelve times 


v a day, and every time bring an arrow delivered to 
hum by thoſe Who ſtand at the end of the, race, to ſhew | 
that he has run the whole courſe ; and this he performs | 
between ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet, that is, in thirteen or four- 
ren hours at moſt,” though it is nd leſs than a hundred 
and eight miles. None but the ſhah's favourite ſer- 
nuts are admitted to this honour... On the day of trial 
the elephants and horſemen, are drawu up in the royal 
' ſquare, with the drums, trumpets, and other muſic 
"founding, as if it was à great feſtival. All- the great 
nen make preſents to the ſhatir, and ſeveral: of them 
nde the courſe with him; and the mob, every time he 
returns, expreſs their ſatisfaftion by; their W aud 


acclamations., 7 6 


Whenever the viceroys and Sham: adit; a Shae into | 


their {ervice, they oblige him to run the ſame number 
of miles, and he is careſſed and preſented with gifts by 
I their dependents, in * the. lane mer” as LG hates 
of K he king. e d | 


a 
Ce 
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of their 1 and Treatment of. thee. omen R FI 
3 gt and 41 b Death ere ee n the 
1 Perſians are e 4 1 wives, „ but che 
people in general are far from making uſe of this 
berty : and we are informed by Mr. Hanway, that a 
ark! obſerved . to. him, that though their law; per- 
nitted a plurality of wires, and did not "reſtrain men 
7 the number of concubines; yet they always conſidered 
im as the moſt virtuous man: who confined : himſelf to 
one wife, without any concubine; and at the ſame time 
nated his opinion, . that celibacy ſeemed 'to be a wats 
* nature, and was conſequently. a crime. 
adeed few men have more than one wife, * among 
ky great, ſeems to be taken from ſome political view, 
th  qualicy or intereſt of her family, and to ſerve as 
t miſtreſs of the concubines, who wait upon her, though 
mey are cqualiy' admitted to their maſter's. bed, and their; 
: is no ſefs legitimate than her's. | 
n chooſing 4 wife they are ſatisfied with the account 
ne! <ceive from others of her beauty and agconipliſh- 
1 8 eſpecially among thoſe of high rank, is 
M 6 motive for entering into the marriage ſtate, 
us ſhe does not much . R, e induce- 


or two ſhillings .a day te their. trouble; | 


cer examine by. the mother, or other relation of the 
wan, as the man is bythe parents or friends of the woman. 
A report being made, the woman's parents demand the price 
which being ais, the judge, or, Where there is hone. t * 
prieſt,” having received notice that the parties are ready, 
marries them, often without their having! ſeen each other. 


her quality; and the next day, towards the evening. be 
| goes on- horſeback, with the richeſt furniture he can pro- 


girls, to fetch her home. She meeis him part of the way 
mounted om a camel or horſe; but fo veiled that her face 
cannot be ſeen. She is attended by her relations and 


friends in their gayeſt equipage, with her ſlaves, 'cloaths, 


and baggage. Both companies being joined, they mare 
to the eee 8 omega with 7 cncyr FARE: and, make 


pgs of ie 009 marie. pair: 7 CES 42 71 


« ein v from. the earlieſt time of. life; that rebellion 


“ crime as Aſiatic tyranny over wives; and the thoughts 


Jof the latter muſt. neceſſarily make them ſhudder. 
1 66 "Women are not- often tavght the doQrine of ſubordi- 
„ e. nation 6therwiſe than by cuſtom,” which. they ſome- | 


t times call, and much oftener think, an, arbitrary in- 
« vaſion of their rights; the underſtanding and the 
« heart ought. to ſub cribe to this doctrine, in order to 


| eſtabliſh this rule of conduct upon a ſolid baſis. This 
« women might more generally comprehend, that ſub- 
4 ordination is neceſſary to the very being of govern- 
ee ment; that the-pre-eminence which men enjoy, conſiſts 


e. chiefiy i in a ſuperior toll ; that whether a man has the 
«© and the- ſabmiſlive conduct of a wife, muſt eſtabliſh 


% nently than all the arts of pride and rebellion ; thus it 
« muſt be if ſhe means to poſſeſs his affections; 


«. the guardian and protector of woman, he ought there- 
«© fore to be the chief object of her love.” | 

The Perſians of rank have alſo a kind of concubines, 
whom they agree with either for life or a certain time. 


main ſingle. forty. days before ſhe enters into a contract 


caſe the firſt man muſt keep her till ſhe is brought to 
__ and afterwards take care « her children. A man 


20 


* 


N 00-9: 


him leave her bed for that of à flave, and perhaps for a 


The day before the btidegroem takes home his bride, 
a little bag be ſends her a habit, ornaments,, and jewels, ſuitable 19 


cure, attended by his friends, with muſic and I 


erally 
10 againft husbands in Europe is, at leaſl, as great a 


« mind of an angel, or a brate; ſtill the gentle paſſions, 
et her power in the heart of her husband, more perma- 


and if 
£4 the does not mean it, he has the greater reaſon to 
% maintain that ſuperiority; with which nature has in- 
«veſted him. And as Providence has appointed man 


Theſe contracts are alſo regiſtered before a magiſtrate, 
and where a man parts with one of theſe, ſhe muſt re- 


with another, to ſee if ſhe. be with child for in that 


ma. 
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It Will not be improper here t take ſome notice of the 
bemployments of the wemen. © Theſe of *Ghilatr are very 


rayecdl. The Perſian ladies, ſays our author, are ſtill ef 
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ber as he pleaſes without any ceremony, ind yh 


Uifpoſe of 
| —_— 
Neviority'; and if che ſon 


Wick reſpect to the children, every perſon hu a right 
to diſpoſe of his effects to ſuek of them, and in ſoch pro- 
| Portions, as he thinles fit, except thut he is nmited by 
the marriage · contract to leave a certain part to his legal 
wike, which: deſcatds 10 Her Alte. hut "whore! the Er. 


ther makes no will, and is under no obligation to. leave 


any part of hb fortune to amy particular weman and her 
children, the eldeſt fon takes two-thirds of ks eſtate 
and effects, aud the reſt is divided among the younger 
children without diſtinction . 
parties agrer t part: the wife uſually alledges, that the 
Huſbatid takes up too much time with his flaves aud con- 


cubines to afford her due benevolenee, or elſe chat he is 


. impotent; in either of which caſes" a divorce is readily 


N 


granted, aud boch the man and weman ure at liberty to 


„ RL AR 


induſtrious; for the common ſort are often ſeen abroad, 


TY without veils; planting rice, and performing other offices 


of agriculture; and within doors łhey are employed in 
ſpinning and working in different manufactures: but 
omen of ſuperior quality Work very little, if at all. 
Quintus Curtius obſerves, that Alexander ſent 'Datins's 
mother ſeveral pieces of purple, and other veſtures, which 


he Had received from Macedon, that if the manufacture 


-pleaſed her, ſhe might cauſe her grand- children to make 
them for her diverſion. This was refuſed as a great in- 


ladies in Perſia to work in wool. Alexander excuſed 


Himſelf as being ignorant of their cuſtoms, alledging, 


that his ſiſter had worked the robe in which he was ar- 


the ſame opinion; nor is this ſurprizing, if we, conſider 


the younger children, and the idfants have the privilege 


that in Europe, Where induſtry is reckoned a principal 
virtue, there are many woman 'Wholſe birth, fortune, 
and beauty might challenge the higheſt attention, who 
rather chooſe to be ignorant of the eſſential duties of 
4ife, than of its vain ceremonies and amuſements. 
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4 care which they take to conceal their faces, to avoid 
. the imputation of acting indelicately, and contrary to 
4 cuſtom, has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſton on them, 
zer that 1 was told of a woman, who being aecidentally 
„ ſurprized in "bathing, ſhewed her whole perſon, ex- 
"8 cept her face; to hide which all her ſolicitude was 
* employed.” J) 86 
Phe girls are eſteemed at age when tige years old, 
and the boys at thirteen; and 'are no longer under the 
direction of their guardians : and When a guardian dies, 
the magiſtrate, upon examination, will admit them to 
be of age fooner. The eldeſt ſen is always guardian to 


BIS — 


3 
3, 


q 


of not having their eſtates ſeized for the debts of the: 
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they likewiſe make him repeat his creed, that U . 
| e. N a 


that diabomet was hie profhet, and Geht ig , Jen; 
to publiſh dhe was religion; und Wet All and be ot 
Injans-are his true fucceſſom. Whew the. 


: 
4 


till he en pires. His desth is immediately Known 


| grozns and lametitations of thoſe 'about him, N n 


* 


[lations immediately ſet up a preat cry, . 
( bile Ft th, 


: 


iu particular. ban W, ce a e 
corpſe with the andiſt tender ee e gs Ae che 
In the mean time the cadi is informet} of bis eceal. 
on which he gives an order to. 4 Perion-whoſe office * 5 
to waſh the dead, to ſend ſome of bie people for he 
purpoſe. If it be a man he ſends men, and if d won 


chaſe of her om ſex, who immediately ſtrip nean 


| carry the body to à certain” pool, or large nſw 
vided in every town for that purpoſe 5 N e 


faraily when ieh die. Aer they bee dene le 
corpſe they ſtop up all the vente, as the ont th, noſe 
ears, &c. with cotton, that nothing may ine from 
them. Afterwards the corpſe is wrapped up in 1 new 


fortune, ſome paſſages out of the Koran are Nawped 
near the houſe; and if it is to be buried at u con- 


ſiderable uiſtance, it is put into a wooden (coffin, fle 
up wirh | ſalt, lime, and perfumes which is their on 


attend/the corpſe, follow it without the leaſt order. Ar 


| the interment of perſons of diſtinction, the enſigus of the | 
molque are carried before them en long pikes; one thus | 


at the end of it an iron hand, Which they call Alis hand; 


ſucceſſors, They have alſo ſilk ftreamers, and led horſes, 


which carry the turban and arms of the deceaſed. 'The . 


y:have their burying grounds at a «little diſtance from 


— 


the town, by the road fide: however, in Iſpahan and ſe- 


veral other great cities, there are burying - places within 


the city. Their graves .neatly reſemble ours, only on 


the ſide next Mecca the earth is made hollow, and the 
'corple laid in it wrapt in its winding ſheet without a 
coffin, with the face towards Mecca. If it be a great 
man his turban, his ſword, his bow and quiver wt ar- 
rows are laid by him. The reaſon of their layirg him 
under a hollow place of the earth is from the opinion, 
that the ſou] re- animates the body ſoen after its inter- 
ment, and is examined by certain angels in relation T0 
his life and manners. The Gaieds, Who are of the fa- 


their graves, for they are onty covered With 2 Reit 
ſtone. They have ene monuments and 0b. 
tones as with us, but inftead of (giving an accbunt cl 
the deceaſed, they uſually engrare upon them ſome 
paſſages of che Koran; or an epitaph, in which, accord- 
ing to the common ſenſe ef "mankind, life is compafen 


" 


felves. | | | 
We ſhall now give ſome account of their treatment 
of the dying and the dead, particularly of their ſeveral 
funeral rites. N 2 2, 4 
When a man is thought to be drawing near his laſt 


deceaſed till they are of age and able to plead for them- foe flower that bloſſoms in the ſpring, and in the ſum- 


er appears in the full luſtre of its beauty; but _ 
to wither and Yedine, and when Widter 


comes. on, 'agult- of wind blows it to the groun 
it lies and rots. | e DE Ts 722 
Eighit or ten days after the funeral, and on certain fel 


© hour, they ſer up lighted lamps, or mate krall "fires en dre, "the friends'and relations ift ebe ten bee 
the terraces of his houſe, that the people of the neigh- ally the women with their children, ho there bite 
bourhood and thoſe that paſs by may pray for him. The! their lamentations, and beatiag their breilts cara 


mullah, or prieſt, is alſo ſent for, hO reminds bim that with the deceaſed upon Bis Jesving them; m 
it is time to review his paſt life, and repent ef his ſins; 


2 . - _ : 2 Jn | imes 
their friends endeavour to comfort them, ind lee e 
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longer, chey reatl ſome chapters of (the — gb 


taking all that is upon it for them own uſe And then 


Glenned the 


winding · ſheet of cotton cloth; and IH it be 2 perfon ot 
upon it. The body is then depeſited in ſome place not 


method of 'embalming the dead in Perſia, for they never 
embowel them. f e at OR i 15 mes | 

| Uignify, it being (eſteemed mean and 'diſhonourable For | If they are interred not far from the place where'they 
| die, they are carried uhither directly as ſoon as they are 
waſhed, without imuch ceremony; and the people who + 
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others have creſcents, and on the reſt are written the 
names of Mahomet, his daughter Fatima, and his tucte 


None are buried in the meſques, but in many places 


:mily of 'Mahomet, never have any earth thrown into 
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n their grave takes, ſwootments, and 
| . woof os angels who guard the ſepulchree. 
; 1 uſually mourn forty days, not by wearing blagk, 
| ich they deteſt as an infernal habit, but by. ſhewing 
Ei. molt feln cxprefiions- of grief tuo or une Umes. 
F eck, and wearing a totn and negligent garb of a 
J blue colour. | This time being expired, they bathe, 
bre, and dreſs themlelves in their uſual habits, . Their / 
gives appear moſt inconſolable, for a widow in Perſia 
| dom marries a ſecond haſband. 1 
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The Perſian kings are frequently buried at Kom in 


I fate, as appears from the following account of the 
| - ferment. of Soliman.. The corple was preceded by 
| 0 hundred camels and mules, which carried provi- 
cas for a thouſand people, who were to attend it on the 
| ud; after which Was carried the body in a large litter 
| red with a pall of cloth of gold, by two. camels led 
| by the Nazir or high · ſteward. On the fide of it went 
wo ſervants burning perfumes in golden cenſers, and 
company of prieſts ſinging their - prayers. Theſe 
ve followed by an empty litter covered with red and 

geen; then followed all the great officers of the court. 
© foot with their cloaths rent, except the prime mi- 
nter, who was permitted to ride, on account of his 
gent age. Many thouſands of the people joined the 
proceſſion; and made dreadful lamentations, 28 for their 
| common parent. In this order they proceeded about a 
eapue from Iſpahan q one of the "yy country pa- 
kces, where the corpſe reſted : and the following night 
thoſe appointed ro attend it proceeded on their journey 
i Kom, while the great officers returned to Ipahan to 
mend the new king. The: ſhops were then opened, 


the king's death, and the court reſumed its -pſual ſplen- 


> 4 2 22 3 
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ne ata 4 
Of the Religion and Superflition of the Perfians. ; 
A $ to the eſtabliſhed religion of Perſia, the Turks 


and Perſians equally acknowledge the Koran to be 


the great law of the prophet Mshomet ; but trace their 
diviſions and inveterate animoſities as high as his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors. Ali was Mahomet's brother's ſon, and 
married to Fatima, the daughter of the falſe. prophet. 
Hence the Perſians infer his right to the ſucceſſion, which 
vas notwithſtanding | invaded by bis uncles Abubeker, 
_ and Oſman, the _—_ a Mahomet, ae 
urpation, both as ki prophets, is approved 
by the Turks. Ali, * ad: he diſ- 
pute might have been loſt in oblivian, had be made no 
different explications of the Koran. This, however, 
produced no extraordinary effects till the fourteenth cen- 
tun, when Sheffie, a man of an exemplary life, who 
pretended to a regular deſcent from Ali, began to teach 
and expound the Mahometan law, and the doQrine of 
Al's followers, in preference to the precepts taught by 
dhe Turkiſh docters. This reviving the remembrance 
of the injury done 10 Ali by his uncles, the Perſians 
began to curſe them in their public prayers, and changed 
the form of the Mahametan creed, by giving Ali the 
tile. of the friend of God. Theſe two ſects being thus 
Wided, thoſe who maintained the ſucceſſion of Abu- 
beter, Omar, and Oſman, called themſelnes | Sunnis, 
while the followers of Ali took che name of Schias. 
The Perſians ack ige that the Moſaic was the true 
beligion before Chriſt, whom they alſo believe to be a true 
Prophet and teacher ſent from God; but that the religion 
be taught was contained in a bock, which, at Maho- 
- Tt coming, was taken by the angel Gabriel into hea- 
Wu and the Koran brought down in its ſtead. They 
: o, like the other Mahometans, Gay, that Jeſus Chriſt 
10 not die upon the croſs, but as he was going to his 
du inden, he was inviſibly tranſlated to heaven, and 
wat Judas being miraculouſly brought thither in his 
Place, his face appeared like that of Obriſt, and he was 
"hed in his ſtead. Thus they confeſs the truth of 
dur daviour's miſſion, but mingle almoſt every thing re- 
aung to him with extravagant fictions. ! 1 


. 


| qhich had been ſhut ever ſince the people had notice of | 
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Mecca, To theſe the 


Which is, that Ali is the friend of Gd. 
The Perſians maintain that all ſouls were 


docturs believe the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration o 


mixed wich the truths they have taken. from the books. 
ee pg eee 


the / ſuhſtancè of 
to become viſible. That the firſt time the evil angels 
but he afterwarde creſting man, and commanding all 
the angels to bow before him, the evil angels, filled 


8 . £3500 
They imagine that as n as the deceaſed is Jaid in his 


departed foul re- enters the body, and is viſited 
black angels, terrible to behold, the one called 


4 


right, and queſtion him concerning the unity of God, 


performed, which they record in a book to be gpened at 
the generzi judgment: chat: in the mean w 


terred; but that it hes no ſooner undergone the firſt 


| examination in the ſepulchce, than it enters an qcrjal 
body, in Which it gentinues till the general reſur- 
rection, when it will be re- united to its earth? 


* 
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IA al tathey maintain, that 
After the final judgment they maigtain, that all men 


the body in dreadful caverns Full of dragons, 4 
and all manner of ' noxious and loachſome animals, 


nemorſe. On the other hand, the Joys.of paradiſe will, 


The blefſed, ſay they, after they have taſted of the 
fountain of living waters, ſhall ſeat themſelves on the 
banks of the river. of delight, which is ſhaded by a troe 
tbauſand ears he would not paſs the extent of ane of 
its leaves: that Mahomet and Ali ſhall. ſerve the hape 
py with the water of this delicious river, mounted on 


man, the foot of a "ag, and the Rinder part of a tyger: 
that they will be attended by inenmerable companies 
of fair celeſtial beauties, Wick large black eyes, created 
on purpaſe for the enjoyment of the ,glet. They alſo 
maintain, that they ſhall enjoy the free uſe of theſe vo- 
juptuous pleaſures, withont being capable af inning, 
becauſe nuthing is forbidden, ner hall they there ex- 


and vigour will be eyenlaſting. OE 


ments, which periſn In the ; ,poſſefion, they boldly re: 
ply, That theſe are not formed 40 ſupply any negeſſi- 
ties of nature, but gor plenſure; and that al 
we taſte in this life, we ſhall enjoy in a much bigher 
degree in paradiſe ; for this ond, ſay 


[ 


type of that, and all that we {&© came from thence, 


N | though 


mezan, and, if poſſible, go in pilgrimage to the temple of 
Perſians add an eighth article, 
before the creation of the world, and many of their 5 
ſouls, Their hiſtory of the creation has many fables, 
They ay that boch good and evil angels were made of 
the /i of light and fire, and being compoſed of 
ſoul and body, their abrial forms may be ſo condenſed as 
diſobeyed God, the good angels fought them, and brooght © 
them captives to heaven, here God pardoned them; 


with pride, again rebelled 4, upon Which the W | 
| ACAaVER 
into a place which their fury and deſpair, has rendered 


tomb, the grave cloſed, and the company retired, the 
? | . | . FI 7 Ab: 
and the other Nekir, who oblige the perſon to ſit up- 
the miſſion of : Mahomet, and the god or evil he has 


. . ile, the. 
I ſonls of the faithful are filled with, tranſports of joy; 


1 


I while: che wicked endure the dreadful, pangs of remorſe. 
| They ſay, the ſoul wanders about till the body is in- 


muſt paſs over a; certain bridge no wider than à razer's 
edge a that unbelievers and the wicked will infallibly 5 
fall in their paſſage into hell; but that the faithful ſhall 
paſs the bridge {wifter than a bird flies through the air, 
They maistaid, that the termęats of hell conſiſt in 


chall perpetually gnaw it, and fill the Oul with rage and 
according to them, entirely conſiſt in ſenſual delights. 


fo immenſely large, that was a man ito ride poſt fifty ß 


the Pay Duldul, an animal that has. the bead of a wo- 


perienoe the effects of ſatieiy, but their lie, and health, 
Il they:be alteed how they can ſuppoſe, that in ppra- 


that all the debghts 
;they, is but a 
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ciellent original. If it be objested, that if we eat and 
Arink in heaven, we muſt be ſubject to the neceſſities 
and defilements which follow eating and drinking, they 
anfwer, that the delicious food of paradiſe ſhall evapo- 
rätte in à perfumed ſweat through the pores; and that 
though they Tay the Perſian}; women ' ſhall be excluded 


8 4 1 # a 
i * 1 4 
7 ' , 
” , 
P 


45 — paradiſe, they only mean that they ſhall not inhabit the] bod 


lame paradiſe as the men; but 
enjoy equal deligh es. | 135 
.  * There ue, e e ſome Perſian oy 2 
ſider all the promiſes' and threatenings in the Koran in 
a ſpiritual and allegorical” ſenſe, and ſay, that theſe 
things are thus delivered only to accommodate them to 
the groſs ideas of the people; but that the happineſs of 
poaradiſe really confilts in being employed about ob- 
jects proper for the ſoul, as in the knowledge of the 
ſ˖ciiences, and the ſublime operations of the underſtand- 
ing, and that the body" ſhall* have pleafüres ſuitable to 
its nature, and enjoy all the delights of which it is ca- 
pable; but not, as here upon earth, by meat and drink, 
and ſenſual indulgencies: that helF ſhall ' conſiſt in re- 
gret and deſpair for the loſs of paradiſe, While the body” 
Will be afflicted with the moſt excruciating torments, 
but after What manner they do not pretend to deter- 
J%%%%%%FC']:ð́3 ].... ie a ot Be Pt toy ea 
The Perſians ſometimes” exalt Ali aboye Mahomet 
himſelf; they even pretend that Ali is not dead, but 
taken up into heaven, whence he ſhalt return and fill 
the world with his doctrine. They never ſpeak without 
the utmoſt deteſtation of Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman. 
They diſtinguiſh untleanneſs into two kinds, one of 
which they eſteem” ſinful from its being abſolutely: for- 
bidden by their law, as to drink wine and ſtrong drink, 
to eat pork, &. While the other only communicates a 
defilement that renders a perſon unfit to perform cer - 
tain acts of religion, as to pray to God, or read the 
Koran, while he continues in this ſtate of uncleanneſs. 
They not only pretend that it is unlawful to drink wine, 
but that every thing is defiled in which wine has been 
put, or off Which a drop'of it has fallen; nor is it law. 
for them to be in à room where wine is kept. But 
though the drinking of wine be forbidden by their law, 
and their cominentators are very ſevere in their: cen- 
ſures of thoſe who uſe this indulgence, many of the Per- 
ſiaus, particularly in the army, drink it pretty freely, 
and alſo intoxicate themſelves with ſpirituous liquors. 
When they are aſked by a Chriſtian how) they diſpenſe 
with this precept, they anſwer, In the ſame manner 
« ag you'diſpenſe' with drunkenneſs, adultery, and for- 
t nication, which are no lefs forbidden 'to:. Chriſtians, 
and yet many among you glory in their exceſſive drink- 
s ing, and in their debauching women.. 
The bigotted Perſians lay a greater ſtreſs upon the 
ceremonial part of their law, than on the moral; for 
their waſhings and purifications muſt be obſerved, what- 
ever elſe they omit. They have the maxim of their 
prophet frequently in their mouths, that * religion is 
c founded in purity, and half of it conſiſts in a man's 
keeping himſelf undefiled. Their prayers are vain 
and criminal When offered up with unwaſned hands, 
and it is the higheſt prophanation to touch the Koran 
in ſuch a ſtate. There are indeed ſuch a variety of de- 
filements, that though they are obliged to pray five 
times a day, it is almoſt impoſſible to prevent their being 


- ” | N 
in another place will 
e e 


2 


» 


* 


polluted between one prayer and another. 
As the Perſians reckon their day from twelve at noon 
to twelve the next day, the firſt hour of prayer is ex- 
actly when the ſun is in the meridian. The ſecond: is 

in the evening; the third when it is ſo dark that one 
cannot diſtinguiſn colours; the fourth is to be made on 
lying down to ſleep, and the fifth in the morning, and 
may be performed at any time between the diſappearing 
of the ſtars and noon. All theſe prayers would be an 
jaſupportable / burden, conſidering the purifications and 
other preparations required before they begin their de- 
votions, were they not indulged! in ſome particulars: 
for inſtance, they are allowed to offer up two ſets of 

p ayers at the ſame time; for though that in the morn- 
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The mullabs, and thoſe who have 
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„which Mahomet and Ali, the moſt 
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ger dn and/ ur beds g 
and if they are prevented ſaying their prayers at the 


runity of - retiring from Gmipatiy wh 


DOT Ig, 
heir neighbours, keep exactly to the five ſtated bol, 

orayedy | hours of 
i 1 „ 35 ports, 
In moſt Mahometan countries the times of a. 
proc laimed by the officers; of the yin arg * 
ſtceples; but in Perſia thoſe officers declare the time of 
prayer” from the'top of ibe "moſques; Upen nnn 
days no more than one or two of theſe eryers are em 
ployed ; but upon feſtirals there are ſometimes ten 5 
dozen of them, particularly on Fridays, their fabbaty . 
and it can ſcarcely be conceived how” far theit' voices 
are beard. They begin wich theſe words, 0 Gog 
moſt great!“ which they repeat four times, turning 
to the four winds ; then they add, “ The teſtimony we 


render te God is, that there is no other God but 


2 

„ ag 
3 

Is 


* 


* 


This they alſo repeat four times ag above, and then ſay 
© Ariſe, and pray, perform that moſt excellent duty 
« beings,” have - commanded.” If it be/ at midnight. 
which is one of their times for offering up prayers of 
% out of your ſſeep;“ and having repeated the words 
O. God moſt great Y! es of 
the Koran, and then conclude with “ Omar be ac. 
* curſed,” When the people hear theſe criers, they 
ariſe up and go to prayers in their houſes, or wherever 


5 


they nn M „ 0e., 
In performing their devotions they have 


* 7 
3 © * 


- 


eyeral cere- 


' monies,” which muſt not be omitted; firſt they pit of 


their {lippers, and all their ornaments : even their tur- 
ban muſt have neither gold, nor' ſilver, nor embroidery, 
and therefore they uſually put on a white callicoe turban. 
They take particular care to wear at ſuch times no 
ſkins or furs belonging to any beaſt prohibited to be 
eaten by their law; and always waſh their face, feet, 
and hands. Every perſon has a little carpet, about five 
or ſix feet long, and three broad; in this are wrapped the 


is kept in a little bag by itſelf; an earthen diſh, their 
beads, a pocket · glaſs, and fometimes à few tattered re- 


lics. Theſe they take out, and having ſpread the lit- 


| tle carpet before they begin their prayers, they fit upon 


take off their purſe, their ſeals and rings, their ſabre 


in the moſt humble manner, Then turning their faces 


| towards Mecca, they begin their prayers; at certain 
parts of which they ſtand; then kneel, and then pro- 


ſtrating themſelves on the earth, ſet their forchegds on 2 
bit of clay of about the ſize, of a crown-· piece. 
On theſe occaſions they count their 
as is the cuſtom of ſome Chriſtians, who'goabtlels learnt 


it of them, as they did of the neighbouring pagan na- 


tions. Though they pray ſo often, their prayers are prett] 
long, and they ſeem to perform their devotions Vit 
inconceivable reverence and attention nothing can di- 
vert them from what they are about; their eyes remain 
fixed, and every geſture is exceeding juſt and ſuitable to 
the occaſion; and in ſhort, they perform this duty with 
greater reverence and attention than moſt Chriſtians. It 


Hanway, Though the Perſians, ſays he, are become 


gion vaſtly ſuperior to the Chriſtians: for I 5 
“ could obſerve that they mentioned the name of = 
Supreme Being, except upon ſolemu occaſions, . 


lſeaſt in a reſpectful manner. 


iig is performed ſingly, thoſe for noon and the evening 
may be offered together ;' and thoſe to be, ſald when it 


Prayers for the dead are weten but not 4 
joined by the Perſian religion,” They think it an in 


and never deviate from . but in caſes of the 


„% God; Mahomet is his prophet; and Ali. his friend. 


ſupererogation, or in the mofning, they add, “ Awake 
four times, ſing ſome verſes of 


things they uſe at their devotions, as the Koran, which 


their heels, and range thele little trinkets in order. They 
then take the comb and glaſs, and comb their beards; 


and knife, that they may preſent themſelves before God 


beads on a firing, 


will not be improper here to add the obſervation of Mr. 


religion than | 


* 


+ extremely immoral, yet they give one proof of rel. 


of 
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| of piety 
1 * 

if 


to their fai 
for them; 


un 
in chiefly in publze buildings 


| deducted, and th 
| wee of charity, are applied ta different 


ide operation; but 


Hs Ok the happineſs, or leſſen the miſery of de- 
ſouls, in compliance with the earneſt intreaties of 
their ſurviving friends. None of them, however, pray 


% 


for: they do not believe that they even know 
vhat is done upon earth, but as God is pleaſed to re- 
it to them. rg 30 JOEL HEHE £1 16 
1u al tbeir religious books and diſcourſes. charity is 
recommended, without: which their prayers are 
be vain and ineffeQual. They diſpoſe of their 
„2 in execting caravan- 
eras, bridges, cauſe ways, ' ciſterns, receptacles of wa- 
ter, moſques, cog, and bagnios, 3 Wk 
The alms particularly aſcertained are a kind of tythes 
of cattle, corn, money, and merchandize, only taken 
ont of the neat profits after all rent and charges are 
e are not given to the prieſt, but, like 
&; 


- faquirs, 


held to 


gs to the maintenance - 0 the Mahometan 
o begging prieſts, to redeeming ſſaves ſeverely treated” 
by their maſters, to the relief of inſolvent debtors, and 
of ſtrangers in diſtreſs. . The reſt are employed in public 
buildings, in erecting moſques, caravanſeras, &c. 
They. have no ſet time for circumciſing their chil- 
den: ſome maintain that it ought to be at thirteen 
years of age, becauſe Iſhmael was circumciſed at chat 


four or five years old, on account of its being leſs' pain- 


| ful and hazardous, than when they are older. Some bars 


her performs the dperation, and applies ſtyptics and a- 
kgs to ſtop the bleeding. They obſerve neither 
mony, but do it when and where they pleaſe. How- 
ever, on the circumciſion of a great man's ſon, a mul- 
lh comes to his houſe, and reads in, the Koran during 


* 


they have no oſſice on purpoſe for it. 


The reſt of the day is ſpent in rejoici ne. 
T be Perſians; Go ſeveral faſts, the moſt remark- 


wle of which is that named Ramezan, from the name of 
the month in which it is. held, and which laſts. from the | 


E is proclaimed hy the holy criers in great num- 
ers on the terraces. of their 8 ing 
piece of news, and this publication is accompanied with, 


their ſinging hymns on che occaſion; the people anſwer 


in joyful cries, and. illuminate the ſtreets ; while the 
horns ſound from the terraces of the bagnios, to give 
notice that the baths are ready; for all their acts of de- 
tion begin with waſhing themſelves. Every one is ob- 
"ged to faſt during the month of: Ramezan, from break: 


„ or to waſh their 
Would be any refreſh- 
ment; and ſome even make a ſcruple of ſwallowing their 
ſpittle, or opening their mouths to let in the air. All 
morous commerce is prohibited even in words and 
looks, At ſun-ſet, when they are allowed to eat, this 
s proclaimed from the moſques ; then the people having 


ilowed to eat or drink any thi 
mouths, or even their faces, leſt it 


pm their purifications, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, 


in to eat ſome light food, as fruit and ſweetmeats, 
and ſome time after go to ſupper, in-which they ſpend 
more time than uſual z for they eat. very ſlowly to pre- 
Vent any il] r from a full meal after ſo long a 
+ Thoſe who live by their labour generally make a 
meal about two hours before day; and then lie down to 
+ Thoſe of diſſolute morals ſeaſt all night, and 
lleep the greateſt part of the day ; ſo that in many places 
red e rather reſembles à feſtival than a faſt, with 
— difference, that like the debauchees in this part 

; e world, they turn day into night. Thoſe who 


te. Gbularly riſe in the morning to go to bathe, in or- 
Fay, Purify themſelves from all pollution, and both their 
» WEIL co 


untenances, and diſcourſes are ſuitable to 
Great part of the day is ſpent in retire- 


3 ing, r eading the Koran, and other books of 


occaſion. 
ment 


13 and though they do not ſeruple to tranſact 
are more cautious of converſing with peo- 


left they ſhould be defiled/ 
devotions, In the day-tical 


buſineſs, th 
ple of à gi 


e 
ad ud — religion, 


ered unfit for their 
21 5 25 | 
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nts; or even to Mahomet or Ali, to intercede | 


tte camel lie down on his belly, with his head 


day till ſun-ſet, during which time they are not even 


7 
b 


fewer people are to be ſeen” in the fireets than in the 
other months; but in the evening crowds of people ap- 

in the markets and other places of reſort: hence 
it is ſometimes called the feaſt of candles, from the mul- 
titude of lights ſet up in all parts. f 5 0. I 8 $4254 11 LES 
The Perſians are alſo required once in thetr lives to 
make a Fab ahr to Mecca, the place of Mahomet's 
which, according to tradition, was built by Abraham, and 


h give a particular: de- 
a gt) we come to Arabia. 
The prineipal religious feſtivals of the Perſians are 
thoſe in commemoration'of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſony 
and that of the martyrdom of the two Imans, Hoflein 
and Haſſein. Thoſe who keep the. feuſt of the ſacrifice 
riſe early in the morning; and ride out of the city at 
break of day; in order to ſacriſice - or goat, after 
and diſtribute them among the „ I e een 
town there is alſd a general ſacrifice of a 


m 


ory} pt po canis whieds: | 
This feſtival is performed in the following manner. 
On the firſt day of the month Zilhah, one of the king? 


| camels is delivered to che people, whog having dreffed 


him up with L and ribbons, lead him threugh the 
city, preced b. trumpets and other muſio- his is 
done every day till the tenth, the people all the while 
following the beaſt in crowds, with loud aecfamations 3 
and be is even brought into the houſes of all the great 
men, that the women of theit harrams may ſee bim un- 
led to 


ceive money or ge | i | | 

The day of facrifice being arrived; the camel is 
a field near the city, to which the king ſometimes comes 
in his cap of ſtate, attended by all his eburtiers, whoſe 


o 


ring turbans are adorned with precious ſtones; and Who ate 


attended with a magnificent retinue. They then make 
ea; ſeveral, men holding him with ropes to prevent 

ſtirring3 and being ſurrounded by the kin Sy the- 
officers'of his court on one fide, and the priefis on the 
other, who offer up certain prayer on the "occaſion, the 
beaſt is ſtruck on the left ſhoulder with a lance, and 
immediately after his head is cut off and preſented to 


* 
4 


the five great wards into which the city is divided, and? 
che people carry them away in triumph amidſt-ſongs and 


reſoicings. A certain family in every ward has the pri- 
vilege of keeping the ſacred fleſh, and the chiefs of 
aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, they being furniſhed with provi- 
ſions for that purpoſe by the wealthy people in the neigh- 
bourhood; to whom in return they ſend little morſels of 
the camel facrificed the preceding year; for the quar- 
„and kept till ano- 
ther camel is ſlain. Thoſe who get the leaft piece 

to eat, imagine that it is accompanied with every 


{of The next great feſtival, which, in many reſpects, has 
the appearance of a faſt, is in memory of the death, or 
- martyrdom, as they term it, of their patriarch Hoſſein, 
who was flain in a battle with the califf of Damaſcus, 
who contended with him for the empire, in the ſixty- 
firſt year of the Hegira. They ſay; that after he had 
loſt the battle, he retreated with his broken troops into 
a deſart near Babylon; but, when he had been purſued 
fourteen days, was overtaken by his enemies, and died 
bravely fighting and covered with wounds. © © 
This. feſtival continues ten days, during which no 
trumpets or muſical inſtruments are ' founded, and thoſe 
who obſerve it ſtrictly neither ſhave nor go to the bagnio. 
At this time they never begin a journey, nor even un- 
dertake any important affair. Many of them rend their 
cloaths, paint their fkins black, and appear with ſor- 
rowful countenances. The ſtreets from morning till 
night are filled with people, ſome almoſt naked, others 
tained with blood, ànd others in armour with naked 
' ſwords in their hands: ſome ſeem faint and ow to 
periſh, and, with all the ſigns of anguiſh and deſpair, 
| ery out as loud as poſſible, Hoſſein! Haſſein! This 
| Ppp Haſſein 


EY 


—_ 


* 
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worn in a little bag about the neck, are eſteemed a ſo- 


. 


: 
* 


in the ſame war. What the people endeavour chiefly to diſe. Cats are held in great eſteem but 
the heat and thirſt with which Heſſein was nation: fo that — — them ſome 


9 


expreſs is | 
afflicted in the deſatt, which, they ſay, was fogreat, 


his tongue hung out of his mouth. If they meet either room. The T. 


a. Pagan or a Chriſtian they ery, Curſed be Omar; to 


reply by repeating; the ſame words. During the ten days 


. 
2 
* 


arms, colours, ſtandards, |: trumpets, and all 
kinds of war- like inſtrumenta. In the night-t 


ſtroets are Hluminated, and their doctors preach to the 


rage againſt the enemies of their ſaint. It is umpoffible 


to conceive th 


caſions 3 they 


= 


their preachers entertain them with an account of the 
birth of Hoſſein, in which they relate a thouſand fabu- 


locus circumſtances. In the latter part of the feaſt; they 
expatiate on Hoſſein's reſignation, in voluntarihi devo- 


ting himſelf to death. They pretend that ſour thouſand 
angels in yain offered him their aſſiſtance; and that one 


in particulat, in the ſorm of an hermit, brought him a. 
cup of water when, he was-/ ready: to expire with thirſt; 
but Hoſſein, tefuſing to accept it; told bim, if he gleaſed 
he cnuld command a brook of water to iſſus out of the 
rth 4 and then touching the ground with his riager, 
there ſpring up a large fountain; but deelaring, that 
it. Was deereed he ſhould, die under his misfurtunles, he 
never attempted to quench his thirſt. The ſermon be- 


ing over, the people renew their cries of Hoſſein, Haſ- 
ſein; till being ſpent with this exerciſe, they, return 
home and feat. During this ſeſtival the Perſianz are 
extremely charitable, an tllink it a crime to refuſe 
alms to the, p Before the houſes of the great ſtand 
veſſels of ice andi water, that none may ſuffer by thirſt; 
and the king daily entertains at leaſt four thouſãnd peo- 
ple, who attend the proceſſion. A number of machines 
and pageants are carried at this feaſt; and among the 
reſt open chariots and biers, in Which are tle repreſen - 
tations of the mangled bodies of Hoſſein and his friends. 
This feſtival ſeems ſolely: intended to keep up, from 
political views, an inveterate Hatred againſt the Turks, 
whom they eſteem their natural and moſt formidable 
enemies. 4 1 93 ) G32 ahofur 16417 i IM 1 4 
As the religion of the Perſians leads them to conceive 
the moſt wild and extravagant ideas of the agency of in- 
viſible beings, theſe have an influence on their conduct 
in private life, and the moſt amazing ſuperſtition tine - 
tures all their actions; and, by ſtrongly influencing their 
hopes and fears, frequently prevents their taking thoſe 
rational meaſures which alone can enable them to eſcape 
the misfortunes they dread. Hence, inſtead of having 
r ecourſe to the dictates of reaſon, ' and the meaſures. in- 
ſpired by  prudenee, they have recourſe to charms. and 
amulets, formed of inſcriptions on paper, and ſometimes 
on precious ſtones ; thus certain paſſages of the Koran, 


vereign remedy againſt diſeaſes and  inchantments. 
dneezing is held a, moſt happy omen, eſpecially when 
often repeated; the hands with the fingers interchanged, 
end ſome particular poſture of the body, are eſteemed 
| full of magic power; and, if uſed maliciouſly, of dan- 
gerous conſequence, Mr. Hanway mentions an officer 
whom he. travelled with, and that was going to the 
ſhah. to anſwer for his conduct, who endeavoured to learn 
by heart a prayer compoſed by Hoſſein, which, if re- 
peated right in the preſence; of the king, he imagined 
would divert his wrath; but if falſly, increaſe it. This 
officer had another ſpell which he propoſed to uſe 3 this 
was the repetition of ten particular letters in the alpha- 
bet, as he entered the royal tent, cloſing a finger at each, 
and keeping the firſt claſped till he came before the throne, 
when he was ſuddenly to open his hands, and by the 
diſcharge of this magic artillery, to ſubdue the king's 
wrath. As, the Aale of dhe Pontans are tainted with 
an extravagant fondneſs for the marvellous, they imagine 
that the meteors, which reſemble falling ſtars, and are 


— 
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tlagein ung the-eldeft brother of Holſcin, who' was Gain I of the devils vhs oonid pry late the Kb 


that diverſions, ; 42 0 are never permitted 60 eme 3... 


which the other, if they would not be inſulted, muſt ſent to that prince to deſire, chat as none but 
of, mourning mere are altars at the corner of every ſtrect, of his ſubjects might be permitted to wear i one 
and a place incloſed and hung round with ſhields,” fire - eſpecially in ſtockings. To "this Shah 8 

= | man of undertanings ende tar if te 


& on Me"graſs in 


rief and anguiſh expreſſed on theſe oc- | 
ions, us if under 


er lamentatio 
the deepeſt afliftion, - On the firſt days of the ſeaſt 
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Signior would prevent the dogs piſh 
Turky, he would comply .with 
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\F'NDER Indoſtan we have! given a p 
count of the Patſees of India, 


dniven; from Perſia, and are of the ſame religion 8 the 


Points” of 
from the 
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E as the antient doctrine ; ſome e ülſert, that the 
ciples; which they fermed Oromn and Harriman, 
which the Greeks called Oroſmades and Arimanius; 
[while others ſay, that, according to the Perſſan myths- 
Orooꝛzm firſt ſubſiſted alone; that by him both 


che light and darkneſs were created; and that Harriman 
was created, or rather aroſe from darkneſs: that good 


till the end of all things, when each ſhould” be ſeparated 
and reduced to its own ſpaereee 

But what is moſt remarkable with reſpect to theſe 
people, is commonly called the everlaſting fire, a 5 . 
nomenon of a very extraordinary nature, about ten Eng- 
liſh miles from Baku, 'a city ſituated in che north of 
Perſia, by an excellent haven of the Caſpian ſea. T bis 
object of their devotion is on a dry rocky ſoil, where 
there are ſeveral antient temples built with ſtone, ſup- 
poſed to have been all dedicated to fire, moſt of them 
arched, and only ten or fifteen | feet high ; among 


| which is a temple, in which the Gebers ftill preſerve 


the ſacred flame, which they pretend has continued burn= 
ing ever ſince the flood; and they believe it will laſt till 
the end of the world. It riſes from the end of a large 
hollow cane, which is ſtuck in the ground, in a blue 
flame, in colour and gentleneſs not unlike a lamp that 
burns with ſpirits, but ſeemingly more pure. Here are 
generally forty or fifty poor devotees, who come hither 
in pilgrimage, n 2 5 
At a ſmall diſtance from this temple is a eleſt of 7 Fi 
in which is an horizontal gap two feet from the 8 0 0 , 
near fix long, and about three broad; from which riles 
; a-conſtant flame, of the colour and nature of that jul 
, deſcribed, In calm weather it burns low, Waere 

wind blows, it ſometimes riſes eight feet high ; 2 pr 
the flame cannot be perceived to make any impreſſion 5 
the rock. The Gebers here alſo pay their 5 
and ſay, that if theſe fires are ſtopped in one place, | 


| 


 vulgarly called ſo, are the blows of angels on the heads 


will riſe in another.. * 
| What 


Koa 4 5 
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: » Gebers, or Caurs; with an Hreount nog rn the 
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and evil being thus mixed together, they would continue | 
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Flat appears ſtill 3 y, there is un- pearance, and a reſolute diſereet ſupport of their W n 
| Wt eee that .theſe , fires, 'conftantly burn without w nb he Perſians are not 5 of the laws of 
wa y being added by the rote yr mr the flame; | j and humanity but war having been for many 
| ＋ upp Hanway obſerves, that ſor above two miles | years their only ſtudy, and a fondneſs for' outward ſhew 
this place, the earth has this ſurpriaing property, their predominant, paſſion, theſe laws are little regarded 
that by taking up c or three inches from the-ſurface, | when they interfere with their inclinations ; hence it is 
ind applying a live coal, the part ſo uncovered takes ſaid, that a good horſe, a ſilver- mounted bridle, and 2 
fre almoſt before the coal touches the earth: the flames | girl, will generally induce a Perſian to violate juſtice, 
neat the earth without conſuming it, or affecting what | and even commit actions for which he is morally certain 
a pear it. Vet this earth carried to another place does |. of death, oe 0: rt no 
not produce the ſame eſſect. If a cane, or even 2 pa- The uſual title of che king is Shah, or Shaw, as it is 
| © tube be ſet about two inches in the ground, and | pronounced, 6 er mm the diſpoſer of kingdoms; 
Bid with earth below, on touching the top of it with and is the higheſt title known in Aſia; it being equiva- 
\ live coal, and blowing upon it, a flame inſtantly iſſues, lent to that of emperor in Europe. They alfo add to 
iibout injuring either the cane or the paper, provided the king's titles thoſe of Sultan, and Khan or Cawn, 
de edges be covered with clay. This method they | which is the title of the Tartar ſovereigns. His arms 
a for light in their-houſes, which have only the earch | ate i lion couchant, looking at the ſun as it riſes over 
for their floor 3 three or four of theſe lighted canes will |. his'back, © ts" 7 e 
hoil a pot, and thus they. dreſs their proviſions, The | When his ſubjects addreſs him they ſtile him the 
fame may be extinguiſhed. in the. ſame manner as that | ſource of power, majeſty; and glory, equal to the ſun, 
of ſpirits of wine. The ground is dry. and ſtony, and ſubſtitute of heaven, the head of the moſt excellent re- 
de more ſtony any particular part is, the ſtronger and | ligion, prince of the faithful; the father of victory, the 
clearer is the flame ; it has a ſulphureous ſmell, like nap- | ſhadow of Almighty God, and lord" of the revolutions 
ha; but it is not very offenſive, _ ie the world. ith theſe and the like titles all petiti- 
By means of this phænomenon, lime is burnt to great | ons to the Shah 'abound ; but when they ſpeak to him 
perfection, the flame communicating itſelf to any diſ- beer Sony bp bim the lieutenant of God, or the prince 
| tance, where the earth is uncovered, The ftones muſt | by whom God diſpenſes his grace and favour to men. 
be laid one upon another, eee eee time the | This prince has the lives and eſtates of his ſubjects 
me is completed. Near this place are ſprings of | intirely at his diſpoſal': there is no prince in the world 
mptha, and brimſtone is dug uß ß. J 5 even though bis orders are ever 
Since the greateſt part of the Gebers were driven out | ſo unjuſt, or given when he is ſo little maſter of his 
of Perſia by Shah Abas, there have been few of them reaſon, that he knows not what he ſays or does. No- 
who have openly profetled their religion in that king- _ can ſave the greateſt ſubject, if he reſolves to de- 
dom; there is, however, a.village near Iſpahan inha- = | 


bited by them, from whence it receives the name of | his * | e leaſt 
pe es 3 farail: if he be in a humour to ruin them, to put out 
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1 — is alſo a ſect in Perſia named Souffees, who, their eyes, or to inflict on them the moſt cruel death; 
though they. outwardly: conform, for the ſake of peace, it is done by a word of his mouth, or merely by a ſign, 
vd Mahometan religion, have a ſyſtem of doctrines, and inſtantiy executed without any form of law or ei- 
that contain the pureſt myſticiſm, which contradiQing | dence of guillt . 
in- | The Perſians readily obey all the commands of their 
prince without reſerve; ſo that if the ſon be 'command- 
ed to be his father's executioner, or the father the ſon's, 
it muſt be complied with. Yet they ſay, if he com- 
ſure, like that felt by the body, when; after its being | mands any thing contrary. to the peculiar tenets of their 
oer-heated, it is cooled by a refreſhing breeze. They ber. they are under no obligation to obey him. Se- 
recommend three points to be obſetved in the conduct of | veral writers mention a miniſter in the Perſian court; 
ſocial life; theſe are a grateful return to friendſhip, and: whom the king commanded to drink wich him; but he 
for benefits received; to win all hearts by generoſity, | excuſed himſelf by ſaying, he had been à pilgrimage to 
and never to depart from ſweetneſs of temper, ae ' Mecca, and could not drink wine without violating the 
ind nder... ah od end or hag; _ . -  lawsof their religion: to which the king replied, ** Thou- 
There are alſo another people in Perſia, whoſe reli- | * ſands have gone in pilgrimage to Mecca, and yet 
pon ſeems compounded of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and | drink wine: drink therefore when thy ſovereign eom- 
atometiſm, ' Theſe are called Chriſtians of St. John,“ mands thee;“ but the ' miniſter ſtill refuſing, the 
and ſometimes Sabean Chriſtians. They dwell near | king not only abuſed him in the groſſeſt manner, but 
tie Perſian gulph, where there are ſaid to be many | made the ſervants throw the wine in his face, and 
thouſand families of them. St. John Baptiſt is their | pour it by force into his mouth: then threatened him 
great ſaint, and it is ſaid they acknowledge Chriſt in no | with immediate' death; to which the other returned, 
other light than as a prophet, and yet pay an idolatrous | that-he had a right to his life, but not to his religion, 
worſhip to the croſs. They are ſaid to have loft their | and he choſe rather to die than drink. The king then 
acient ſacred books, and to have only one at preſent; | diſmiſſed him from his employments; but he was ſoon | 
which is filled with Jewiſh and Mahometan legends, | after reſtored, and ſeemed to be doubly honoured by the 
and contains their doctrine and myſteries. | king for the reſolution” he had ſhewn, in refuſing to vio- 
There are alſo in Perſia a number of the Armenian | late his conſcience; e F 
and Georgian Chriſtians; but the latter are not found Scarce any thing appears more tyrannical in the Per- 
out of Georgia, the ancient Iberia. li | fian government, than the cuſtom which has for a long 
ir 0 time prevailed, of executing the governors of provinces 
on e and great officers of ſtate, without giving them an oppor- 
SECT. XII. tunity of making their defence, or letting them know the 
| 03 5 163 £6. At - I | crime laid to their charge. It is uſual for the king to ſend 
Of th Government of Perſia z the Authority and Titles of the | every governor a royal veſt, and as theſe are ſent by per- 
ng; the cruel Uſe be makes of his unlimited Power ; the | ſons whom the court intends, to favour, the khan or go- 
e of the Governors of. Provinces, and of the royal | vernor always makes them a conſiderable preſent. When 
: infants, Of the Ladies of the Harram and the Eunuchs, | | this meſſenger comes within two or three miles of the 
W A I place where the governor reſides, he ſends him word, 
NE Perſian government is monarchical, and in eve- that he may come and feceive the preſent; but inſtead 
* Ty branch of it ſtrictly deſpotic. The favour of of a royal veſt, he is ſometimes preſented with an hal- 
g Ae and of thoſe on whom he devolves his | ter and diſpatched without farther ceremony. _ "Ir. 
onty, is eſſential to the ſecurity of the great, and | We are informed by Thevenot, that Shah Sefi, without 
22 of foreign merchants; and this may be beſt | any provocation, gave orders, that one of the greateſt 
frelerued by proper and timely preſents, by a good ap- 1 of his court ſhould have his ears cut in his 
| : preſence 


yo religion, can put on the forms of all. Their prin- 
cal aim is to form within themſelves a mental elyſium 
by an extinction of all: the paſſions in ſacrifice to God. 
ln this ſtate of quietiſm they ſay they feel a certain plea- 
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nM -- A SYSTEM 'OF. GEOGRAPHY, oe 
preſence by his own ſon, which that unvatural.ſon im- | are executed by any one the king thodſes * le, 
mediately performed; he then commanded- him. to cut | not comented, as formerly, with extinguiſhin., ve eyen 
off dis father's noſe, and he inſtantiy obeyed. The. by holding a hot irom to the eye, but — the fight 
old courtier finding himſelf thus: ill- treated by his own | are ſcooped out with the point of à knife or p,  ©7e-dalls 
| fon, to gratify the caprice of a prince, whom he never | as' the perſon ſent happens to be provided: — 
intended to offend, entreated that he might be put to | wretches not being 5 to ſuch operatio 7s 
death. This fayour he eaſily obtained; but the tyrant | helpleſs children are put to an inexpreſble toes Poor 
'ordered his ſon to be the executioner, telling him, that | ſometimes expire amidſt the moſt excruciating "tt and 
when he had cut off his father's head, he ſhould have] - But though the crown generally deſcends HE 
his whole eſtate, on which the, parricide drawing his ſon, the king has ſometimes” cauſed the eldeſt x, "eiteftk | 
ſabre, ſevered his head 2 e 4 put out, in order to leave it to the e have 
A prince of a eruel diſpoſition may here give full ſcope ¶Theſe barbarous practices are excuſed by the warben 
to his inhumanity, and wontonly ſport with the lives | on account of their pteventing all diſputes ps, 
| he is under the moſt. ſacred: obligations to protect; he | ſucceſſion, and the ſpilling of much bloodſhes, > 
may enjoy the infernal ſatisfaction of making the tor- | alledge, that, in this — „ they afe more 4 They 
ments of the. guilty a ſubje& of mirth ; and of wanton- than their neighbours the Turks, ho deft wy | 
| ly facrificing. the innocent to his avarice, bis humour, | branch of the royal family); While they, on 22 rey 
or his luſt. Mr. Hanway gives ſeveral inſtances ofthe | trary, permit them to live, give them 8 and a. 
cruelty of Nadir, that muſt ſhock every benevolent mind. | them to enjoy in the harram all thoſe pleaſures that uh 
A perſon, who. had collected taxes, was complained of | be reliſhed by the blind; but with what agony ca 
by the peaſants, of whom it appeared he had exadted | theſe miſerable princes reflect, if they have the 1 
more than he had accounted for to that prince: this | of parental affection, that all the males which Ine 
was a capital crime, and he was therefore condemned | from them will be ſerved as they have been, and hy 


to ſuffer death. But Nadir, as if he had recollected their eye- balls torn out too.. 
ſomething particular of this perſon; cried, 1 under- | When the heir to the throne is marriag ble, the ſhah „ 
e ſtand you can dance well; dance, and I will ſave yo“ỹ¶ü 33 gives him the choice of a milf e among the 
0 life.” The man immediately began to dance, doubt - ladies of the harram, and ſometimes of two, aries, he 
leſs with ſome tranſports of joy; but the ſhah ordered | alſo gives him a number of domeſticks ſuitable b ank 
the executioner to ſtrike him on the legs, which pre- conſiſting of eunuchs and female flaves, and an apartment 
venting his performance, the tyrant cried. The raſcal | in the harram, to which he is conſined. Ie is there ex. 
*« does not dance well; kill him.“ After his execution he | cluded from the converſation of all men, except the 
was left near Mr. Hanway's tent, whence his friends eunuchs who are placed about him, and are his tutors. 
removed him in the niht. 155 is generally 


| III. | whence, on his ſucceeding to the crown, he is generally 
Me ſhall here/mention, from the ſame worthy author, | as ignorant of the affairs of the kingdom, as if he had 
another inſtance; of the cruelty with which that prince | dropped from the clouds. 

Ak buſed the deſpotic power with which he was inveſted. | The princeſſes of the royal blood are uſually married 
The ſhah having appointed a certain captain- general as | as ſoon as they are of a proper age, to ſome eccleſiaſtic ; 
vernor of a province, impoſed. on it an exorbitant tax, { but never to à miniſter of Rate, or a man of the ſword, 
tj þe levied in fix months. At [the expiration of the | leſt they ſhould be inſpired with ambitious ſentiments, 
| time the governor was ſent for to the camp, and ordered | A princeſs is no ſooner. brought to bed than the news is 
tio produce the account. He did fo, but it only amount- | immediately carried to the Gag, who gives his orders 
ed to half the ſum demanded... The ſhah called him a according: to the humour he happens to be in; or bis 
taſcal, and telling him that he had taken the other half | regard for the parents; and there have been inſtances in 
of the money, ordered him to be. baſtinadoed to death, | which the males were permitted to live and enjoy theig 
His eſtate was then confiſcated, but the value of all his ſigh llt. no 
effects fell ma ſhort of the ſum demanded. The ſer-] The princes of the royal blood are called Mirza, 26 
vants of the deceaſed being then ordered to come into] Ibraham Mirza, or Sophi Mirza; the word Ming 
the ſhah's preſence, he enquired of them if any thing | ſignifying the. ſon of a prin ee. 
was left belonging to their maſter z to which they an- | In the harram are three ranks of women, the princeſes 
ſwered, Only a dog. He then commanded the dog to | who are born there, thoſe 1 the ſhah has any 
be brought before him; and obſerved, that he appeared {| children, and thoſe whom has never taken to his 
much honeſter than his maſter had been; however, he embraces; beſides theſe, there are a uw number of 
ſhould be led through the camp, from tent to tent, and | others, who have the common name of ſlaves, and ae 
beaten with ſticks ; and wherever he expired the maſter | employed in ſervile offices When the ſhah dies, the 
of ſuch tent ſhould pay the ſum deficient. Accord- | ladies he has converſed with as wives are ſhut up in 3 
ingly the dog was ſucceſſively carried to the tents of the | quarter by themſelves, and none of them permitted to 
miniſters, who hearing the caſe, immediately gave ſums | ſtir out as long as they live, except the mother of the 

of money, according to their abilities, to procure the | ſucceeding prince, who has generally an almoſt ſove- 
dog's removal ; by e ral the whole ſum the ſhah | reign authority within the limits of the harram. 
demanded was payed in a few hours time. e There are 2 great variety of beauties confined in the. 
The king has no priyy council, as in the European | harram of the king of Perſia, the governors of the pro- 
governments, but acts according to his own caprice, or | vinces continually ſending a freſh ſupply of young i- 
as he is adyiſed by thoſe about him. That which moſt | gins from all parts of his dominions. If theſe are in- 
. perplexes the miniſtry is, the cabals carried on by the 3 that any family has a girl of uncommon beauty, 
women in the harram, who frequently thwart their beſt | they immediately demand her; and the parents are fre- 
laid ſchemes; and the miniſters not only run the riſque quently not averſe to parting with their daughter, from 
of having their councils rejected, but, if they are con- the hopes of her being the means of raiſing the whole 
trary to the inclinations of the ladies in moſt favour, | family ; for a young Lis no ſooner enters the ſeragho 
they frequently turn to their deſtruction. || than a penſion is ſettled upon her neareſt relation: 1 

By the laws of Perſia the crown is hereditary, but | ſhe ſo far pleaſes the ſhah as to become his miſtreſs, * 


m—— 


the females are excluded. However, the ſon of a daugh- 


ter may inherit, though his mother cannot. It is alſo 


a law in Perſia, that no blind man ſhall be raiſed to the 
throne : hence, as thoſe males that proceed from the 
female branches are as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe 
that ſpring from the males, that horrid policy of putting 
out the eyes of all that have the misfortune to be al- 
tied to the crown, is executed upon every male of the 
royal family, whether they proceed from ſons or daugh- 
ters; and as there are no common executioners in Perſia, 


tte orders for putting out the eyes of the royal infants 


* 


| 


| 


3 


fails to procure the advancement of 


generally captivate the monarch's heart. 
The ladies of the harram ſometimes 
ſelves into the favour of the king's mother, 


| 


increaſed; and if he has children by her, {be ſel 
all ber relations. 
Among theſe beauties are the daughters of the A 
of provinces, and of the greateſt lords of the court; f 
there are many more Georgian and Circaſſian vg 
meaner birth, who, as they excel the reſt in beau), 


inſinuate thew+ 


of the king's Adeſt ſon, in order that by their means 
they may be married to ſome great Man. The Kine 


— 


or the mother 


mother 
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| 19a conſtant correſpondence with the miniſters of | boſinds.;. It was oblong, and Supported by three poles 
jp oh in hopes of advancing their intereſt at court, ] adorned with gilt balls at the bk gy gs pr L. . 


1 ty defire her to beſtow on them one of - thoſe | cotton cloth of a brick colour, and the lining of coloured 


been f h y is ſhe who is. thus. diſpoſed of; for | filk, The floor was covered either with carpets or cloths, 
ps, am) peo his legal wife, and the miſtreſs of \ and the body of the pavilion had on each fide a kind of 
be uſe, but is treated as the daughter of a king; The | alley, through which. the attendants might walk round. 
Lo en are alſo ſometimes married to clear the palace | Sometimes the ſhah. ſat on a large ſopha croſs-! and 
nd leſſen the <XPENCe. 3 but thoſe are ſeldom diſmiſſed | ſometimes on a carpet on the floor, The back part of 
he harram who have been with child by the | this tent is divided into ſmall apartments, where the 
from t ff. . . who do not ado 6 e pre- 
x women are guarded by the white eunuchs, who | ſence. There was nothing magnificent in this pavilion, 
the outward gate; but never come within their the front of which was always open, even in the worſt 
5 the black eunuchs are ſtationed. in the ſecond | weathex 3; however, when it was extremely cold, ſeveral 
5 2 none but tlie eldeſt and moſt deformed of whom | pots of lighted charcoal were placed in the middle. = 
| end the ladies and carry meſſages to them, The third | At a conſiderable diſtance behind were the king's pri- 
il innermoſt guard are ſaid to be compoſed of women, vate tents, to ſome of which he retired at his meals; 
who are commanded by ſome antiquated matron, who | and, to render them warm, had Indian pannels, which 
receives orders from the prince himſelf. [ | were occaſionally ſet up, and formed the linings of two 
The women who frequent the harram relate ſurpriſing | ſmall apartments. To theſe were only admitted his 
things of the jealouſies which ſubſiſt between the ladies | ſecret emiſſaries, when they had any remarkable intel- 
here, and of the plots and conſpiracies of. one favourite | ligence to communicate. 0 IO 
miſtreſs againſt another. Thoſe who give the higheſt | Almoſt contiguous to theſe were the tents of his ladies, 
entertainment to the ſhah, with their ſinging, their | which differed from the others, in being divided by ſe- 
dancing, or their wit, are ſure of becoming the envy. | veral curtains, that formed ſeparate apartments one 
of the reſt, The miſtreſſes with which the king is in- | within another. The boundaries of the king's quarter 
mate are never very numerous, and the others only | were occupied by eunuchs and female flaves, and almoſt 
dance, and play before him; but, from the diſ- | this whole circuit, eſpecially towards the reſidence of the 
actions he meets with from a variety of coneerts, he women, was encompaſſed by a ſtrong fence of net- work, 
frequently fixes upon one who may properly be dies round which the night-guard patrolled, and ſeverely 
the queen of the harram. Amidſt ſuch multitudes of | puniſhed all intruders. As there were no lights, her 
inal beauties the prince is ſenſible he can gain the any tents near them, it frequently happened that people 
hearts of a very few, and ſhe whom he moſt admires, has | coming by night to the camp ignorantly ſtraggled thither; 
perhaps the leaſt alfection for him; but happy is the | and, whenever this was the caſe, they were ſure to be 
kl whom be really loves, and who can make him be- | uſed III. 
lieve that ſhe has a real fondneſs for him. I It has been obſerved, that none but the officers in im- 
I be eunuchs belonging to the king's palaces generally | mediate waiting were admitted into the royal pavilion | 
amount to three or four thouſand, Men of the firſt | for the officers of ſtate and people of buſineſs ſtood in all 9 
rank have uſually half a dozen in their houſes, and thoſe | weathers in the open air, forming a ſemi-circle at the | 
of inferior quality two or three. The eunuchs are uſually | front of the tent. If they were brought td anſwer for 
cut when they are between ſeven and ten years of -age ; | their conduct, they were held under the arm by proper 
; ſtr few of them ſurvive the operation if it be deferred | efficers, to prevent their eſcape. The ſame ceremony, 
til they are fifteen. "Theſe, unhappy men, if they de- | with little difference, was alſa obſerved towards foreign 
ferve the name, who have deſites which they can never | ambaſſadors or great men. amr at... 
ratify, are ſuppoſed to be the beſt guards againſt thoſe The Perſians cover their cotton tents with a kind of 
who, with the ſame deſires, have the power which they 8282 prevent their being penetrated by water. 
have loſt, and with them envy is a ſpur to vigilance. The tents of perſons of diſtinction are of various ſhapes, 
Beſides, as they can have nowiews of railing families of | but generally oblong, and ſupported by three 'poles; 
their own, they are generally very diligent in their re- The, outfide is always of coarſe: cotton cloth, and the 
hedive employments, and their whole ſtudy ſeems cen- | inſide is either lined with the ſame, or with lk or 
tered in the debe of procuring the eſteem and confidence | woolen, according to the ſeaſons of the year and the 
of their lord, which they n fail to obtain. They | circumſtances of the owner. The ground is ſpread with 
xe however ſaid to be revengeful, treacherous, and | a thick cetton cloth or mat, over which is laid: a carpet 
cruel, and that there is ſeldom found a man of true | or woolen printed cloth of Britifh manufacture. Beſides 
courage among them; but there are ſome inſtances in | this covering the ſquare of the floor is encompaſſed with 
which they have behaved with great braver. l felts, which ſupply the place of bedſteads and feather- 
nr TOO. 1 9a bates Sen I 8 3 little above 
e Ii cl mp . The top and fi the tents of ſome 
SECT. XIII. bly nes of the ge 2 with pannels wrought 
4 D 13 ck pony Ks! 5 _. 1 wit ers, and a variety ures. arge tents were 
Of the Perfian Camp, with 4 Deſcription of the Tents of the | often divided into two rooms by pannels go curtains, 
Shah and his great Officers. Of the Camp-Market, and | The back part was appropriated for the uſe of the wo- 
the Removal of the Camp : the rich Horſe-Furniture be- | men ; but thoſe grandees who had ſeveral of them, placed 
lnging to the Shah; and the Military Exerciſes of the | their tents at a diſtance from their own, and ſurrounded 
Perſian Jas. 7 06 GES | them with cotton cloths-to prevent their being ſeen. 
E ſhall now.give a deſcription of the Dn 
adir 


| |. The camp-market began at the end of the ſquare 
W | fronting the guard-rooms. It was about half a mile 
| as it was formed in the time of the late Nadir] long, and conſiſted of tents on each fide like a ſtreet, 
2, which we ſhall do from the account given of it | ſupplied with a variety of proviſions, apparel, horſe-fur- 
- Hows accurate writer on the affairs of Perſia, Jonas | niture, and other neceſſaries brought thither for ſale. 
1 Eſq; In placing it a general regularity is ob- Many of the ſhop-keepers were little better than common 
erved, in proportion to the ſize and ſhape of the ground. | ſutlers; but thoſe who carried on great buſineſs were 
he tents of certain principal miniſters and officers are under the protection of ſome of the principal courtiers, 
32 pitched in the front, or to the right and left of | who were the grand dealers in flour and rice; and as 
= ah's quarters, that ſome of them may be always _ have many ſupernumerary ſervants, camels, and 
dear him. The circuit allotted for the ſhah's own tents | mules, they ſent them to the diſtant provinces for rice, 
"db large; one ſide of the entrance conſiſted of a] which being brought to the camp, ſold to great advan- 
mrs uniform tents, ſerving for guard-rooms ; and the | tage. But if the ſhop-keepers or other traders inter- - 
| * the tents in which were tranſacted the affairs of fered with them in theſe branches of trade, they gene- 
bang ancery and the like public concerns, About two { rally marked them out for deſtruction. 
= 4 yards beyond this avenue was a pavilion, in] The two imperial ſtandards were placed on the right 
ch the ſhah uſually ſat to give audience and tranſact | of the ſquare already mentioned: one of them was in 
21 | | E Qqq = ſtripes 
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blue, and white, without any other ornament; and 
a narrow flip of ſilk ſloped to a point, ſome red, ſome 
white, and others ſtriped. e oepovta 


the new camp was to be pitched, and with it went other 
tents belonging to the ſhah and the great men. The 


or make mw 
not eſcape 


all before them fly at their approach, 


of diſtinction rode on white horſes, in the ſame manner 


he had four complete ſets, one mounted with pearls, 


gentleman, on his afterwards viſiting one of the miniſ- 
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2 A SYSTEM OF 


Airipes of red, blue; and yellow; and the other of 76d; 


though the old ſtandards required twelve men to move 
them, Nadir lengthened their ſtaffs, and made them ſtill 
heavier, to prevent their being carried off by the enemy, 
except in an entire defeat. The regimental colours were 


Several hours before the moving of the camp, one of the 
ſtandards was taken down and carried to the place where 


bulk of the army frequently marched an hour or two 
before the ſhah; for in removing from one camp to 
another he ſometimes galloped the whole way. He had 
about ſixty women, and near the ſame number of 
eunuchs, who commonly rode near his perſon. + Before 
him were his running-footmen, preceded- by his chanters, 
and before them the watch-guard, who were beſt ac- 
quainted with the track the ſhah was to take : theſe ſpread 
a mile or two before him, and terminating in a kind of 
angle, gave notice of his approach by crying Gerrie, 
, which is ſometimes fatal to ſuch as can- 
rom them; for when they meet with people 
in the ſhah's route, rivers, precipices, and rocks, are no 
excuſe; they drive at 'them with their maces, and make 


Whenever Nadir travelled with his women, the army 
kept at near a mile diſtance. Theſe women and others 


as men; but when they were not in his company they 
were uſually cartied on camels, and ſeated in machines 
reſembling a covered waggon, hung like paniers over 
a ack cattle, being entirely concealed under a cover- 
ing of crimſon cloth. Thus they rode one on each fide, 
conducted with the uſual pomp. The fick ladies and 
female ſervants of the court were always concealed 'in 
the ſame manner; but other women of no diſtinction 
rode on horſes or mules, and mixed: among the crowd : 
they had a linen veil over their faces, and wore great 


coats reſembling thoſe of the men, but the poorer ſort 


wore a white veil which covered their whole body. | 
Mr. Hanway, who, at his deſire, was permitted to 
ſee the-horſe-furniture belonging. to the ſhah, ſays, that 


another with rubies, a third with. emeralds, and the laſt 
with diamonds, moſt of which were of ſuch an amazing 
fize, as hardly to merit belief; for many of them ap- 
peared as big as a pigeon's egg. He obſerves, that he 
was equally amazed at their immenſe value, and at the 
barbarous taſte'in which they were ſet ; for ſome of them 
did not appear to have any art beſtowed on them. That 


ters, took occaſion to mention his ſurprize at their prodi- 
gious value; which, he ſays, greatly exceeded any thing 
he had ever formed an idea of in that kind, though the 
jewels in Europe appear incomparably brighter and neater 
ſet; and obſerved, that if his majeſty would truſt him 
with one of thoſe bridles, he would procure a complete 
horſe-furniture to be made in Europe, that ſhould ex- 
ceed any thing that had yet appeared in the world: but 


was informed, that the ſhah- had not patience to wait | 


till it could be finiſhed. 


The pay given by Nadir to his ſoldiers was com- | 


puted at a hundred crowns per annum, one with the 
other, beſides an allowance, which chiefly conſiſted of 
rice; but the expenſive manner of living in the camp 
rendered this large pay ry neceſſary. They wear 
no uniform, but are pbliged to 
the king at an extravagant price, and to keep at their 
own expence yetims, or orphans, who are conſidered as 
their ſervants; and, when their maſters die or fall in 
battle, ſupply their place by ſerving as ſoldiers. On 
-Eight or ten at a time of the ſoldiers amuſe themſelves 
by galloping before the army, and diſcharging their 
pieces at each other with powder. Mr. Hanway obſerves, 
that he was much ſurpriſed at their being permitted, 
even in the camp, to fire off their pieces, blow their 
trumpets, and beat their drums for their amuſement. 
They are ſeldom exerciſed, except in ſhooting with the 
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dre very expert, They are ne leg exa8t in town. 
pieces; for, except it be in time of ack ape. 
powder as well as fit the ball to the bore: But. 
rels of theſe pieces, ſome of which are match.. 

fo ill tempered, that they will not bear a quick fr ky, 
eg part of their regular forces carry a 8 The 
abre ; but there are others in the army not ſo Ram and 
vided; ſome 1 7 a ſpear or a battſe-ax. an ell pro. 

ſingle piſtol : but all of them wear ſabres 3 0 en 1 

which they are very dexterous; but as 90 bayoners he 


bow Wage of tbem. bores 
Nadir, according to the cuſtom of the pr. 
ſays the | above pr A had the polic 8 tings, 
and to encourage all bis army to u e coſtly 15 , me, 
the officers, and even the-ſoldiers, of rank Pad ome: 
dles of their horſes mounted with filver, with 3 ng 
piece of plate, and an ornamented chain. Their foo l 
belts, and leathern accoutrements, were ab 
the ſame metal. The handles of their battle-axez "a 
alſo for the moſt part ſtudded, or covered with wa 
filver plates, and in their ſaſhes about their wit dun 
| wore a knife, the handle and caſe of which were al 
covered with ſilver. Certain officers ' and perſons of a 
ſtinction were obliged to wear their knives in gold ca. 
| _ ſome of the 5 men had ſilver ſtirrups. 0 
The armies of Perſia are never very large. conſe: 
the extent of the kingdom, and te Alpine a n 
troops is as different as poſſible from that in Euro 
As they are not troubled with much artillery, ' or "MY 
gage, they 'make ſwift marches, and frequently fall 
with incredible fury upon an enemy in his camp or quar. 
ters, when he leaſt expects ſuch a viſit. At other times 
they will cut off his proviſions, and turn the waters from 
their uſual courſe ; and having harraſſed thoſe who Invade 
them in a long march through à deſart country, wil 
ſometimes fly till they have drawn them into  difad. 
vantageous ground, and then return to the charge, In 


bar. 
are 


- 


their retreat they, like the ancient Parthians, diſ- 


charge more arrows than when they advance. 
When they are apprehenſive of an invaſion, they con- 
ſtantly withdraw all the people from the frontiers, and 
deſtroy the country in ſuch a manner, that the er 
can find no ſubſiſtence; for they are ſaid not to leave 
much as a tree or a ſpire of graſs upon the ground: 


| fruit, and forage, by burying them with moſt of their 
utenſils in deep pits, which they do in ſuch a manner, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover them, and as the 
earth is very dry, they receive no damage. The army, 
having thus deſtroyed the country, incamp in ſeparate 
bodies, and, as they ſee occaſion, fall upon their enemies, 


and diſtreſs them in their march: ſometimes they at- 


tack a quarter of their camp in the night, and ſometimes 


ſtop to their march, they retire farther into the country, 
driving the people before them, and deſtroying every 
thing as before, and by theſe means they have defeated 
the greateſt armies ſent againſt them by the Turks. 


When the enemy are retired the people return to their 


lands, and rebuild their houſes with clay or ſuch mate- 
rials as they find upon the ſpot, 5 


s E CT. XIV. 


Of the Revenues of the Crown, and the Manner of colleing 
| —J—J— ( ( | 


E ſhall next take a view of the revenues of the 

| crown, and the manner of 3 and 

here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the nds of 5 

kingdom are divided into four kinds: the firſt are (bo 

of the ſtate ; the ſecond the king's domain lands; - 
third are the lands of the church; and the fourth tho#f 

that belong to private perſons. Under theſe claſſes 4 

the cultivated lands are included; but theſe make ola 

ſmall part of the kingdom, of which more than ten? 

to one are deſart and uninhabited. 


1 


© The lands of the ſtate contain the far greateſt es 
what is cultivated, Theſe are in the poſſeſſion 


bow, or with a ſingle ball at a mark, at which they 


f them 
? take 


1 of the reſpective provinces, ho out 


9 


but they give the huſbandmen time to ſecure their gan, 


another; and if they are unable by this means: to put a 
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I, heir dun revenue, and aſſign the reſt for the 9 
fp" their officets, andthe, troops: they”; are. obliged, 
maintain. N 


main 


troops maintained by the king over and 


a ſupported at the charge of the reſpective 
_e arid the remainder is depoſited in the trea- 


| provinces be. 
1 ® church-lands, if. we may uſe the term, are the 
{nations of their princes or private men. and being eſ- 
armed ſacred, are never taxed or confiſcated for any 

i ever. r R355 Tag ee mos * Þ 
abe — which belong to private men are held of 
the crown for the term of ninety-nine years, on pay- 
ine an inconſiderable annual rent; and at the expiration 
of that term they are allowed to renew their leaſe: for 
| the lame number of years, on advancing. only one year's 
"hoy perſon, who defires to build upon the uncultiva- 
id lands, or to convert any part of them into ploughed 
+14 or gardens, may procure a grant of the king's 
officers for ninety-nine years, paying the uſual rent. 
Both the king's officers, and the private owners, let 
out their lands to huſbandmen, upon condition of re- 


SE 


wine about a third part of the annual produce. The 


bis a private owners have the ſame profit from the 


huſbandman's cattle, as they have from his corn; as 
fr inſtance the third fleece, and the third part of the 


breed; and as there is leſs expence in cultivating fruit- | 


trees, than in producing rice and grain, the king has 
fill a greater ſhare of the fruit. | | 


The governors of provinces have the ſame advantages | 


fom the lands of the ſtate, to enable them to pay the 
officers and troops under their command. Beſides, eve- 

rovince frequently ſends large preſents to court of 
the beſt the country affords, whether cattle, filk, fruit, 


or grain; and theſe are ſent in ſuch quantities as are 


ſuficient for the ſupply of the king's houſhold, — 
The king has alſo the ſeventh fleece, and the ſeventh 
of the breed of the cattle in all the lands not appropri- 
ated to his uſe, which 1s a Idi 
mue; for the ſhepherds of Perſia poſſeſs vaſt flocks and 
herds, on which they conſtantly attend, living in tents, 
and removing from place to place as they meet with paſ- 


ture; for all men are at liberty to graze their cattle up- 


on thoſe lands which are not the property of particular 
perſons, though they are deemed the king's ; and this 
payment of the ſeventh beaſt ſeems to be an acknow- 
kdgment of his property in them. In every province is 
an officer named the chief of the ſhepherds, who takes 
the ſeventh of the ſheep, aſſes, mules, camels, and 
goats; but as to horſes, he is ſaid to have every third 
colt, and of ſilk and cotton, one third of all that is pro- 
duced throughout the kingdom. | | | 

Minerals and precious ſtones belong ſolely to the king, 
and the money raiſed by the waters being let into every 
perſon's fields and gardens, is another conſiderable part 


of the revenue. All who are not of the religion of the 


country, whether natives or foreigners, pay the value of 
a ducat a head; every ſhop of the working trades 
5 ten pence, and the reſt of the ſhops twenty- pence 
each, | 

The cuſtoms and port-duties are very inconſiderable, 
there being no port of conſequence, except Gambroon. 
As for the merchandize carried into Perſia or out of it 
by land, they only pay a ſmall ſum for every camel's 
dad, and in proportion for every mule and ox, with- 
ot Examining what are contained in the packs. 


very conſiderable part of the revenue ariſes from | 


me confiſcated eſtates, and the preſents made by the 
| ng lords, the governors of provinces, and other per- 
dus, particulaily on New-Year's day, when, as hath 
e before obſerved, they make preſents to the. king of 
2 thing eſteemed rich and valuable, or that may con- 
ute to the uſe, the ornament, and the pleaſures of 
e but in the late reigns the principal revenues of the 


ah ſeem to have ariſen from the moſt cruel oppreſ- | 


bay b the people in the greateſt part of the kingdom 
Ran een deprived of their whole ſubſtance by the ty- 
7 -of their princes, and the inſatiable avarice of 


reat addition to the reve- 
where they have behaved well, the children ſometimes 


| 
| 
\ 
; 
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| 
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in Nadir's brother, who; when governor of Tauris, 
having a lame mule; aſked his groom what he might ſell 
it for! The groom ſuſpecting his deſign, and knowing 
his ayarice, anſwered, * Two thouſand crowns,” «© Oh, 
'* ſays he, a great deal mote!” The price was at length 
fixed at ten thouſand, and the groom being armed with 
authority, demanded of every citizen and village a cer- 


| fain ſum for the mule, in ſuch terms as evidently: ſhew- - 
ed that a ſum was to be levied on them; 
avoid being beaten, paid him twenty, thirty; 


Some, to 
| forty, or 
hfty crowns, till at length he came home with ten thou- 


ſand; and after all hes. 6 a man to take the mule in 


good earneſt for one hundred and twenty crowns, which 
is the price of a ſmall one free from blemiſh. When 


ſuch amazing exactions as theſe are uſed, it is impoſſi- 


ble to ſet bounds to the revenues of. the prince or his 
overnors ; but by this means they not only have ren- 
ered the people. poor and miſerable; but have forced 
many thouſands to fly with their families into India, and 


other of the neighbouring countries: 


Of the great Officers of. State, the Beglerbegs aut Dans, or 
Nene of | Preventes, © + 


| men indifferently to poſts in the ſtate and army. 

en of the law ſometimes command as generals and ſol- 
diers, and ſit as judges in the courts of juſtice: but the 
native Perſians are generally preferred to civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical employments; and the inhabitants of Geor- 
gia, and other frontier countries, who are proud of be- 


ing ſtiled the king's ſlaves, are frequently preferred in 
the army. There is ſeldom much regard paid to a per- 


ſon's birth or fortune in his promotion; but the king 
diſpoſes of places as he apprehends his ſubjects qualified 
for them. Theſe. poſts they poſſeſs during life, and 


enjoy them; and there are inſtances of a government be- 
ing continued in a family ſeveral generations; but this 
ſeldom happens. "ag iO _ [Lal Whos 

When the ſhah inveſts  a- great man with an office, 
his commiſſion is ſent him written on a roll of paper two 
or three feet long, in a large character, adorned with 


gold and painting, and put in a purſe of gold brocade, 


and with it is ſent a rich habit. When a man of the 
ſword is preferred, he receives, beſides the habit, a ſa- 
bre and poniard with rich hilts. Rs a 


The firſt miniſter is the athemat doulet, or ſupport of | 


the empire. No buſineſs of conſequence ought to be 
tranſacted without his direction; for the ſhah being uſu- 
ally bred up in the women's apartment, in entire igno- 
rance of affairs of ſtate, it is thought neceſſary for the 


ſafety of the people, and the preſervation of the govern- 
ment, that his orders ſhould be conſidered by ſome wiſe - 


miniſter before they are put in execution. 55 

The ſecond poſt in the government is that of the di- 
van beghi, whoſe office has ſome reſemblance to that of 
our lord- chancellor. This great magiſtrate has the de- 
ciſion in the. laſt reſort of all cauſes: civil and criminal, 


except where the king in perſon fits in judgment, which 


ſeldom happens, and he may conimand any cauſe to be 


removed to his tribunal from any court in the king- 


In the third rank are the generals; and firſt the gene- 


raliſſimo, which is an office that only ſubſiſts during a 
time of war. The next place is poſſeſſed by the kurchi 
baſhi, or general of the houſhold troops: and the kuller 
agaſi, or the general of the royal ſlaves. | 

The next poſt is that of ſecretary of ſtate, who regi- 
ſters the public acts, and has the care of the records. 
He has a deputy in every province, who tranſmits to 
him an account of all important affairs to. be laid before 


the 8 


The laſt great oſſicer of ſtate is the mirab or lord 


of the water. Each province has its particular mirab, 


5 
* * * 
* 


| their governors; Thoſe in high office: make uſe of the 
2 7 and unaccountable methods of oppreſj- 
. £1: 5 4 on. Mr. Hanway gives a remakkable inſtan is 
lands are conſidered as the Shah's parti- | )V 8 emakkable inſtance of this 


TFT HE Perſians, like the ancient Romans, profer all 
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= Are à check upon him; and no ſums ate paid « ö 
ok under the fals of the | 


230 
Vb takes care tat che wäters bf the rivers" and aque- 
ducts art divided in futh propertions, nat every part of 
rhe county may Have an equal Affe. 


"The offices of the houlhold re the tiakit, Who ap- 


pears to be both 161d-treaſUrer Ind ecard and with 
Hin all athbaſſaders and fofeigners tranſact their affairs + 
bitt there is & N and ſeveral other ere th 
out of 'the 


treaſury without the order p 
prime miniſter, the natir; and 


e divan beghi. 


next great officer is the ichickgaſi baſh, who comthands | 


all whe attefid. in the dutwartl palaces, and When the 
king pots Abrönd, Marches Before him With a yr — 
covered Wich gold and precious Rortez. He does nat fi 
2 the king as "ſeveral — c 1 hor — 
ay, bat Alas Rands ready 60 bey n wf 
Type high chatbertain is always a White eunnehz; and 
has great ſnflueflee #t court. He ſerves the King at table 
on his kflees; taftes his mtat, dreſſes ind undrefſes him; 
has the ipeRion of the wardrobe, ahd the government 


or all the eunuchs in the palace. He carries à box <6: | po 


vered with precious ſtories, in Which are two or chree 
fine handkerchiefs, opiums, perfumes, and cordials, 
2 which he ſerves his majeſty when he calls for 
them. „ gs | 
The maſter of the horſe and the great huntſman are 

alſo confiderabte officers of the houſholdl, 
With reſpe& to the govemment of the provinces, 
theſe are either under beglerbegs or khans. The former 
have the greateſt authority: their 'title ſignifies Lofd of 
lords, and they have the power of life and Weath, as 
Have the generals Who are on the frontiers. Th Nadir's 
time there were only three beglerbegs; but N of them 
were as cruel as they were powerful... =< 
Iq we governors '6f all the provinces have the title of 
chan, or cawn, as it is uſually pronounced: they live 
in great ſtate: they have all the ſplendor of ſovereign 
princes, and have under them the ſame officers as thoſe 
in the king's court. The governor alſo commands the 
_ miifitia'of the province, and aligns them lands for their 
maintenance: he Yeviews them at certain times, and 
fees that they are fit for ſervice. : 


When u poverfior, or any other great '6fficer, fetum 
from his command, Which he müſt not do Without ex- 


preſs orders, he always attends at the gate of the palace, 
whete, Having gwen netire of His arrival, and that he 
begs leave to throw bimſelf at his majeſty's feet, he is 
uſttally admitted; büt if he has behaved ffl in his poſt; 
— of an anſwer, orders are given to take off his 
Tue receivers of the king's fevenues uſually oppreſs 
the people without mercy, under the pretence of the 
neceſnties of the ſtate. They generally obtain their 
places by making preſents to the eunuchs, or other fa- 
voutites xt 23 und by engaging to increaſe the re- 
vefitie of the province beyond Whit it Had ever been; 
afld in this they ufually keep their word. Indeed com- 
plaints are often carried to court agarnſt them, but, 
” the artifices = the miniſters — have obtained a 
lare in the ſpoils, they are frequently prevented gettin 
aceefs to the king fir a e in, Ade the | 
great men date not openly oppoſe any perſon's petition- 
MN the ſhah; but when te bc ned 1 — the 
country ſends commiffioniers to court to Tepreſetit their 
grievances, they prevail on their friends to endeavbur 
rivately to divert them from it; and if they cannot 
prevail, their patrons at court are difected to make them 
large promiſes of redreſs, and if poſſible to ſend them 
back without ſeeinig the king. If they find this imprac- 
ticable, and the people ſtill inſiſt on demanding juſtice, 
the courtiers adviſe the king's receiver to proceed in a 
milder manner for the future; upon which the com- 
plaints againſt him are generally huſhed up. 
When the complaint is from a large province, feveral 
hundreds of the perſons aggrieved uſually come up with 
it to the palace [ay 
rending their cloaths, and throwing duſt into the air, 
they demand juſtice. If they come to petition àn abate- 
ment of their rents or taxes, on account of a drought 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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where, with lamentable eries, | 
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While the temporal courts are either emp 
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The Ring ſets to be informed of this wes 
the people preſenting their petition in e , and 
dene he Exattinatſon'of ſome great er, it in 
e receivers ate ſeldom: puhiſhed with e, 
they have deffauded S in s _ unleſs 
falſibly loſe Mit heads. OE they 
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reeably to the grand principle 
at the flaws perſon 1 


ligion, 
ometans; 


ſpiritual" and temporal ſwords, and be both 
high- prieſt: that he ſhould comm in war, ting =q 


and Reon their — — ine 3 _ - = 
e e  kucceffors the caliphs 
were niveſted during the firſt five: centuties. The Per 
Ham dsectore maintain, that the Civil magiſtrate ought to 
have no farther coficern in the -adminiftration of juſtice, 
than in execoting the ſentences of the prieſt. But this 
- now far from Veing the cafe, the civil power havin 
12 8 | 
belonged to the eccleſiaſtical, — 

„ nadir's time the camp and court were the ſame, 
and the ecclefiaftical as well as civil and military offer 


always attended. The chief adminiſtrators of the law 


were the mülkah baſhi, and che naibſzedar, who 
judges both in eccleſiaſtical and civil concenis,* The 
kafrefkar is judge of the army. But in towns: the 
higheſt ecdefraftic is judge, ad d tries civil cauſes under 
the governor, Who generally refers the parties to him; 
3 upon . — » his — the governor gives a 
nal judgment. Mili people, However, have ſeldom 
cher canes tied by "ths larter. Theſe g 
often as deſpotie as ſovereign princes; and though they 


their ears cut off, their noſes fit, and are ſejercl 
beaten on their back, baſtinadoed on their feet till their 
naiks core off, and frequently ſtrangled by order of the 
ſhah, they ſeldom abſtain from acts of oppreſſion, 

heir principal book of laws is the Koran beſides which 
they have a few other religious works, which they have 


and they pay no regard either to the Koran or any other 
books. Were the Mahometan laws, with the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the Imams, ſtrictly obſerved, 
Chriftians would de unable to live in Perſia, by their 
being daily plundered and abuſed, in purſuance of ſome 
precept or paſſage in the Koran; but both the prieſts 
and the people are become more moderate, and have leſs 


of a perſecuting ſpirit than formerly; and the temporal 


courts take care that theſe laws are ſeldom put in exe- 
Though the ſpiritual and temporal courts differ ſo 
widely in their determinations, no diſputes ever ariſe be- 
tween them; for the temporal courts having the govern- 
ment oh their ſide, are never oppoſed by the ſpiritual, 
and indeed each of them have a diſtinct branch of bu. 
neſs aſſigned them. The eecleſiaſtical courts meddle 
chiefly with marriages, divorces, deeds and contracts 
the ſucceffion of eſtates, and other litigious matters? 
loyed about 
criminal cauſes, or ſuch as are plain and obvious. As 
the former proceed in an arbitrary and ſummary 1 
they generally finiſh the cauſe at one hearing 3 =—_ 
the others proceed according to written laws, they 
more tedious and expenſive — his 
Wen a perſon either cannot or will not pa "oY 
debts, he is delivered up to his creditor, who —. fre 
priſon him in his own houſe, ſet him to work, beat ©. 


and treat him as he pleaſes, fo he does not kill yen 


or unſeaſonable weather, they come with branches of : 


&. 


* 


him. He may alſo fell the debtor's eſtate 5 and 
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_., minjflered, and the Puniſhment. f Cini. . a 
Tx use the Perſians are blended winh thei .. 


Seat Wcaſure allowed up that which iti? 


ors are 


are accountable for all their actions, and have often | 


recourſe to in the decifions made by the courts. There 
ſeetns indeed bit little occaſion to conſult them, where 
either the king or the governors of provinces fit in judg- 
ment; for their determinations are entirely arbitrary, 
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ben bis perſon, wife, 3nd children, towards the | Mahomet is his Prophet, and All bis friend ; and then, 
mnt of the debt; but they ſeldom proceed to ſuch if he is to be beheaded, his. head is taken off with the 
Fi extremities: WA mation of a ſabre. in a thruſting. cut, which in drawing 
ow gs are proved in the courts of Perſia ' by living | it back compleats the operatioo . 
1 and no title is given by preſcription. A man | In caſes of rebellion the late princes of Perſia have been 
5 lowed at any time to claim his. right, and even the entire ſtrangers to humanity, and not ſatisfied with pu- 
es own deed is of no force, if he can ſhew that he | niſhing the principals, moſt, if not all thoſe who were 
impoſed upon, or fraud was uſed in making him taken in arms, Joſt their eyes or their heads; and it is 
it. Where there are no witneſſes, an oath is ten- | impoſſible to read the accounts given by Mr. Hanway of 
100 to the perſon who denies the charge. Upon this the cruelties exerciſed over the people without being 
rilon the judge ſends for the Koran, which being || ſtryck with terror and compaſſion. As that gentleman: 
bought him in 2 linen cloth, he himſelf and all the was returning to Aſtrabad, where a rebellion had been 
uct riſe up, out of reſpect to the facred book. The | ſuppreſſed, in which he was a ſufferer, he met ſeveral: 
wdge then taking it in both his hands, kiſſes it; and- | armed horſemen carrying home the wretched peaſants! 
—ches--it with his forehead; and having opened the whoſe eyes had been cut out, the blood yet running 
bo, offers it to the perſon who is to ſwear, who kiſſes | down their faces. Near the entrance of the city ſtood 
: in the ſatne reverend manner the judge had done, two pyramids, one on each ſide, built of ſtone, and 
ind putting his hand upon it open, ſwears to ſpeak the made full of niches, with a human head in each. Theſe: 
vhole truth. When a perſon of a different religion is pyramids were about ſixteen or twenty feet in diameter 
v take an oath, the judge ſends am officer with him to | at the baſe, and roſe gradually near forty feet to a point, 
z prieſt of the ſame religion: a Chriſtian ſwears upon at the top of which was a ſingle head. This being to- 
de Goſpels, and a Jew on the Old Teſtament. When wards the cloſe of the execution, the greateſt part of the 
they have been thus ſworn they return to the court, and niches were filled; ſeveral of the heads had beards, and 
fr what they have to ſay. Fhe reaſon they do not being ſet a little projecting added to the horror of the 
ſear an unbeliever on the Koran is, not only becauſe view. e | "= 5 


te does not regard it as a ſacred book, but leſt he ſhould: | Criminals of ſtate are alſo ſentenced to wear for a. 
rophane it, for ſuch are even forbidden to touch its determinate time a heavy wooden collar about their neck, 
GM. ; (to which one of their hands is ſometimes faſtened. 

When a perſon thinks himſelf aggrieved, he..draws up | If a perſon has the misfortune! to kill another, and 
z petition in ſuch terms as he thinks proper, and preſents the fact be proved before the judges, the offender is not 
it to the judge, who writes, in the margin an order for puniſhed by the court; but delivered up to the relations 
bringing the perſon accuſed before him; and one of the of the deceaſed for them to put him to death in what 
julge's ſervants goes with it immediately to the defend: manner they pleaſe, In this caſe all the relations and 
ants houſe, and brings him with him. Being allowed friends of the deceaſed aſſemble, and with loud cries 
ime for producing the witneſſes, | each party pleads: bis demand the. blood of him who has murdered their kinſ- 
own cauſe before the judge, without the affiftance of | man, which the magiſtrate ſeldom. fails to promiſe them, 
counſel, and frequently with much noiſe and clamour, But ſometimes the murderer, by his preſents to the 
ſo that the judge is ſometimes obliged to render them judge, and to the relations of the deceaſed, procures his 
more orderly by cauſing. them to be . 49 When | pardon. When the relations will be ſatisfied; with no- 
the parties have offered what they had to ſay, and thing leſs than his life, the judge thus addreſſes them: 
examined their witneſſes, the judge proceeds to give | I deliver you the murderer according to law; make 
ſentence, i 55 „ yourſelyes ſatis faction with his blood for the blood 
The women likewiſe plead for themſelves as well as 
the men, but with much more clamour ; but as they 
ae-ſet in a part of the court by themſelves, and veiled; 


me 


„that he has ſpilt; but remember that God is merci- 
6. ful.“ The judge's ſervants are then ordered to follow 
the directions of the proſecutors, and guard him to what 


8 


ds hd 


this doubtleſs gives them greater aſſurance. They have 
edom any other buſineſs in a court of juſtice but to 
ſue for a divorce, and they uſually plead the impotence 
of the huſband, and make ſuch a crying and howling, 
that they in a manner deafen the judge, who muſt not 


grow too clamorous. a „ 15 5 
There are no public halls erected for trying cauſes ; 
but every magiſtrate hears them in his own divan, or 
e convenient room in his garden, where He has no 
Other aſhſtant but his clerk, who underſtands the law; 
ad as there are no pleadings in writing after the firſt 
SEG abundance of time is faved, and a ſentence ſoon 
aned, e ; | | 
The temporal courts uſually conſiſt of three perſons : 
theſe are the preſident of the divan, the governor of the 
ay, and the nazir, who decide all criminal caſes. 
there are no public priſons; there are neither ſheriffs 
nor jailors, but every magiſtrate confines the criminal in 
mc part of his own houſe till he is brought to his trial, 
. ieh is generally within twenty-four hours after he is 
; en; and ſentence is no fooner paſſed than it is exe- 
cuted, the judge's ſervants performing the offices both of 
Juors and executioners. 5 
a he proceedings in the criminal courts are nearly the 
dne zs in the civil. The party aggrieved preſents his 
u to the magiſtrate, who ſends his ſervant to appre- 
the offender and bring him before him; and when 
bi en examined ſome time the ſame. day, or at 
bib the next, he is ordered to prepare for his trial. 
= - condemnation of a malefactor in Perſia. is con- 
e bene very little ceremony, nor is the execution 
1 folg with any pomp. He is generally conducted to 
and 4. Open place near the reſidence of the judge, 
hin e executioner cauſing. him to kneel, the de- 


order them to be beaten as he does the men when they | 


= EIU his creed, There is but one God, | 
1 


place they deſire; and they follow the criminal, curſing, 
beating, and abuſing him all the way. When he comes 
to the place appointed, the miſerable wretch is delivered 


to the relations, who ſometimes inflict on him the moſt 
Ly * f . . . . : 
cruel tortures they can invent; and it is ſaid that the 


women, who. ſcarce ever appear abroad on any other 
occaſion, will. come and -imbrue their hands in his 


Ordinary crimes, where the parties are men of ſub- 
ſtance, are uſually. puniſhed with fines ; but where they 
are poor. they baſtinado them on the ſoles of their feet, 
giving them a certain number of blows, not under thirty, 
nor exceeding three hundred, —_ 125 

Pick-pockets and pilferers are marked with a hot iron 


in the forehead, and houſe-breakers have their right 


hand cut off. The ſame puniſhment is inflicted on 
thoſe who counterfeit the coin for the firſt offence ; but 
for the ſecond their bellies are ripped open. This pu- 
niſhment is inflicted in the following manner: the cri- 
minal's feet are tied to a camel, with his head hanging 
down to the ground; his belly is then ripped open, and 
his bowels falling over his face, he is dragged through 
the principal ſtreets,' an officer marching before him, 


and, with a loud voice, informing the people of the 


nature of his crime. Afterwards he is hung up by the 
heels upon ſome tree, and they ſay, that it is ſometimes 


ſeveral hours before he expires. They have ſome other 


puniſhments for capital crimes, as impaling, ſetting them 
up to the chin in the earth, precipitating a criminal 
from a high tower, cutting off the hands and feet, and 
leaving the poor wretch in that condition till he ex- 
ires. | 

: They ſometimes uſe tortures to extort a confeſſion, as 
by pinching off the fleſh, with red hot pinchers ; but the 
moſt uſual way of examining offenders 'is while they 
are beating the ſoles of their feet, | | 
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roaſted alive, ſor cheating in their weights, and raiſing 
proviſions to an exorbitant price: but this is only in 
at ſcarcity; the uſual puniſhment in theſe 


| "_ of heaven, is bound by laws ſacred and inviolable, 
and whoſe ſupreme delight conſiſts in the happineſs of 
his people | While the tyrants of the Eaſt boaſt of the 


07 the Ihe of Ormus, and the Settlement at Cambroon. 


' where the Engliſh have enjoyed conſiderable privileges, 


its happy ſituation, and the goodneſs of its harbour, 


the king of Ormus to acknowledge the king of Portugal 

for his ſovereign, and to pay him tribute: after which 
they engroſſed all the commerce of thoſe parts to them- 
ſelves. At length Shah Abas, provoked at their inſo- 


ed to four thouſand in number, and contained near forty 


trade. 


the civil wars the agent at Iſpahan had a retinue of no 


elegant building after the manner of the Perſian palaces, 
in the midſt of a fine garden, His horſes, ſervants, 


. N 
. | 
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Bakers dend viRualiers- have been keene buked. and 


time of N 
caſes is a ſinè or the baſtinadwo 


Thus we have fully deſeribed the gov nment of the 


whole heart is ſenſible of the tender feelings of humanity, 
and whoſe boſom glows with a generous love of liberty, 
muſt have been frequently ſhocked and filled with pity 
and indignation; while his mind recurting baek on his 
native iſle, the ſeat of liberty, he bleſſes Providence, and 
rejoices that he is born a Briton. Happy the land, and 
happy the king, whoſe hands are tied with the radiant 
bands of mercy! who; like the Univerſal Monarch, is 
guided by juſtice and clemency.! who, as the brighteſt 


baleful freedom of doing ill, of the power of imitatin 

Satan, by being the tormentors of their ſubjects, and 
glory in being the ſovereigns of ſlaves; let the monarchs 
of Britain glory and rejoice in the ſuperior dignity of diſ- 


penſing happineſs, and in the nobler titles of being the 


fathers of their people, the kings of freemen, the guar- 
dians of liberty, the protectors of the laws. 


OO ner. xm. 


DEFORE we take leave of Perſia, it is proper to 
take notice of the iſle of Ormus, and of Gambroon, 


and which is the only place where we have any ſettlement 
on the coaſt of Perlia. ͥͤĩ”DßÜI OI ICTY 8 
be ng Ormus was ſeated on an iſland of the ſame 
name, at the entrance of the Perſian Gulph, in twenty- 
ſeven degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about two 


leagues from the continent. It is near fix leagues in cir- | gr 


cumference; yet has neither freſh water nor graſs 
upon it, and only a ſalt ſulphureous ſoil : but formerly 


were conſidered as ſuch advantages, that the Arabians 
uſed to ſay, that if the world was a ring, Ormus ought 
to be conſidered as the diamond of it. A city had been 
built there by the Perſian. kings, and it had for ſome 
ages carried on a conſiderable trade, when in 1507 it 
was taken and fortified by the Portugueſe, who obliged 


lence, and particularly at their having given protection 
to Gabrieli, an Italian, who had -fled from Perſia, en- 
gaged the Engliſh. to join with him in reducing the 
place, which they attacked and carried in 1622; after 
which the Perſians demoliſhed the houſes, which amount- 


thouſand inhabitants. | 
The Perſians ſome time after rebuilt the fort, and 
placed a garriſon in it ; but they could never. reſtore .its 
It is however ſtil] the key to Perſia; but the 
heat of the iſland is frequently fo exceſſive, that the in- 
habitants, 'tis ſaid, would be ſometimes ſtifled, did they 
not for hours together continue up to the neck in water, 
It is, however, at preſent almoſt deſerted, for it produces 
nothing but ſalt, which ſometimes lies two inches deep 
upon the ſurface of the earth. | 
Till the late civil wars, which have ſo dreadfully laid 
waſte the greateſt part of Perſia, the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company had two conſiderable factories in that kingdom, 
one at Iſpahan, and the other at Gambroon. The head 
of each factory was called their agent, and lived in as 
great ſtate as a nobleman. At the commencement of 


leſs than thirty or forty ſervants, and his houſe was an 
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once potent empire of Perſia, now ruined and laid waſte | 
my and rebellion. In this account the reader, 


—_— 


= of x moying fands. 
The town on the land-ſide is ſurrounded. 


. 


1 
„ 


3 and his furniture was covered with gold. 
The : 


agent at Gatnbroon had leſs grandeur, bu 
| by the misfortunes of Perſia. But the com 
Perſian empire is carried on. 


of Farſiſtan, in twenty-ſeven degrees forty minutes n 


| Ormus. - ny he RS 

The Engliſh Eaſt India company began to ſettle 
about the year 1613, and afterwards, * 
ſervices performed by that company againſt the Pate 


half the cuſtoms of Gambroon. This revenue was 
ever reduced to a thouſand tomans a.year, which "uy "2 
money amounts to three thouſand three hundred = 
thirty-three pounds fix ſhillin 8 and eight - pence; b 
even this has been ill paid. The city is two * 
miles in compaſs, and ſtands on a level ground cloſe ty 
the ſea, the country on almoſt every fide riſing inſenſibly 


towards the north. Near it is the narroweſt part of the 
gulph of Perfia, and oppoſite to it lies the coaſt of Arabia 
at about ten leagues diſtance. Three leagues behind 
Gambroon are very high mountains covered with trees 

and abounding with water. However, the territory be- 
longing to this city is dry and barren, it conſiſting only 


and it has two ſmall fortreſſes, 
puted at fourteen or fifteen hundred, one · third of which 
belong to Indian Gentoos, a few of them are inhabited by 
8 and the greateſt part are in the poſſeſſion of the 

erſians; the reſt belong to the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch companies. The governor of the province uſually 
reſides in this city, and not at Neris, the capital, which 
is ten days journey from thence: he has a pretty large 


eateſt diſtance from the ſea, built with ſtone taken from 
the iſle of Ormus. Fhe beſt houſes are built with bricks 
dried in the ſun, and ſtand cloſe to each other, being flat 
on the top, with a ſquare turret that has holes on each 
fide for the free paſſage of the air into the houſes, Upon 
theſe roofs thoſe that ſtay in the town ſleep every night 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. The houſes belonging to the 
Engliſh and Dutch are as well built as any in the town, and 


up to the very walls. Their merchandize is depoſited in 
the lower rooms, and the upper ſerve for lodgings, on 
account of their having the advantage of being more ex- 
poſed to the air. The common people have wretched huts 
made of the boughs of palm-trees,- and covered with 


* : a le 7; 
ambroon has no port, but the road is as large and 
ſafe as any in the known world; yet it has one great in- 
convenience, which is, that the veſſels which ffay there 
during the ſummer are frequently much damaged by the 
worms. | 5 EDD its 

The water of Gambroon being very brackiſh is drank 
by none but the poor, and is taken out of pits dug three 
fathom deep in the ſand, People in eaſy circumltances 


drink the water of Iſſeen, a large and fine village at the 


foot of the mountains; and the common people, bo 
cannot be at the expence of having it brought ſo far, 
drink the waters of Mines, a village ſituated 3 league 


from the port. | fa 2 
The air of Gambroon is not only extremely diſagree- 
able, but unhealthful: the wind changes four times 4 
day almoſt throughout the year. From midnight ww 
break of day it blows from the north and is cold; f 
break of day till ten or eleven o'clock in the morning; 
it blows cold from the eaſt; but a hot ſouth wind * 
about three o'clock; which changes to the west at in 
ſet, and blows hot till midnight. Theſe ſudden ws M 
of the air, from cold to hot, produce many dileales 
tal to foreigners, particularly the dyſentery, the ger 0 


flux, and malignant fevers. In ſbort, the W 


ofa 
advantages : the trade there has however ſuffereg —9 | 
maintain a noble factory, in when all their 2 . 

Gambroon, or Gombroon, is ſituated in the 9 


latitude, and is called by the natives Bander A forth 
ſtands in a bay nine miles to the northward of ds ll : 


gueſe in the reduction of Ormus, Shah Abas granted I 
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for ſome miles without any conſiderable hill, except 


== > — Pe 2 wa, ay 


y a wall, | 
The houſes are com- 


and commodious pala he at the end of the town, at the | 


are ſo near the ſea-fide that at high · water the tide comes 


leaves. The ftreets are narrow, irregular, and not kept 


-» 7 % 
4 oY * 
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| \ceeding hot and unhealthful, in the months of June, 
bend Auguſt, that the Engliſh factory, during thoſe 
Wh, reſide at Iſſeen. ; 4 | bi e 5 0 
| FGambroof is.ſupplied with plenty of "me good provi- 
* particularly ib, which are. brought aſhore morning 
| 10 vight ; they ſometimes catch antelopes and par- 
"5; but the natives live principally on milk and 
on of Which there are a great variety. _ 
oy it ſeldom rains here, no graſs or herbs are to be 
len about the city, except what is produced with incre- 
Able labour in the gardens, where they have cucumbers, 
3095 arlic, chibols, and radiſhes. The city is chiefly 
ande! with fruit and pulſe from the iſle of Kiſmiſh, 
(hich lies twelve miles to the ſouthward, and is forty-five 
miles long, and nine broad. In June and the reſt of the 
{mer months this iſland produces oranges, lemons, 


| fragt 


- 


* 
* 


nodes; and in October apples, pears, citrons, melons, 
3 piſtachios, and ſeveral other fruits in ſuch 
antities, that they are as cheap at Gambroon, as per- 

;in any other part of Perſia, d T9 
In Gambroon the people of ſuperior rank are dreſſed 
fer the Perſian manner, but the poorer ſort of both 
| ſexes go naked, except wearing a cloth to cover what 
lecency requires them to hide. There are here people 
of ſeveral different nations, beſides the Perſians and Euro- 

s, and the Banyans of India are ſo numerous, that 
they bribe the governor not to permit any cows to be 
killed in the city. 


As the winter ſeaſon, when the heats are leſs violent, 


tnding, and the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Arme- 


rapes, peaches, damſcenes, quinces, pomegranates, and - 
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; nians, Turks and Tartars, come hither with the cara- 


vans, which ſet out from Aleppo, Bagdat, Iſpahan, Shi- 
ras, and Baſſora, under the convoy of guards. The 
Engliſh and Dutch come hither by ſea, and beſides rea- 


Indian commodities, which they exchange for Perſian 
tapeſtry, raw ſilk, goats wogl, cotton, rhubarb, ſaffron, 
and roſe- water, which is made in vaſt quantities near 
Shiras, either by infuſion, which they call gullab, or by 
diſtillation; and this laſt they call arekakull, or the ſweat 


the navigation of that kingdom is carried on by 
foreigners. | | | 35 K 


| which the company keep their accounts, reckoning each 
ſhahee at four-pence, though that coin is rarely met with; 
but inſtead of it the coz and mamooda are every where 


ſhahees are one mamooda ; two ſhahees and five coz are 


one laree; two mamoodas are one abaſſee; four mamoodas 


are of the value of one Surat rupee; fifty abaſſees or two 
hundred ſhahees make one toman; and thirty- one or 
thirty-two ſhahees are a chequeen. VCUoh 
As to the weights of Perſia, one maund tabres is ſix 
pound three quarters; one bazar maund tabres is ſix 
pound one quarter; one maund copara is ſeven pound 
three quarters in the Engliſh factory. One bazar maund 
copara is from ſeven pound and a quarter to ſeven pound 


and a half. One maund ſhaw is two maund tabres. One 


its from October to May, this is their chief time for 


miſcall is two penny-weights, twenty-three grains, twen- 
ty-four decimals. 5 ä | | _ 


* - 


SE DT. 
| Of the Caſpian Sia. 


EFORE we take notice of the different nations of 
Tartars ſituated near the Caſpian Sea, it will be 
proper to give ſome account of that vaſt collection of 
waters, which is improperly called a ſea, as it has no 
viüble connexion with the ocean; nor does it ebb and 
flow; but it muſt be acknowledged to be the greateſt 
lake in the known world. It is fituated between thirty- 
ſix degrees forty minutes north latitude,” and between 
lorty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes eaſt longitude, and is 
about four hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and three hundred in breadth from eaſt to weſt ; but in 
many places it is much narrower. The water is ſalt, 
aud ſome diſtance from the ſhore Mr. Hanway endeavour- 
ed in vain to find a bottom with a line of four hun- 
cred and fifty fathoms. The water has riſen within 
thirty years ſo conſiderably, that it has made great in- 
roads on the Ruſſian ſide for ſeveral miles, both to the 
eaſt and weſt of the V olga, and has rendered the adjacent 
country extremely marſhy. Nor has it been more in- 
dulgent to the Perſians; for it is faid, that in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century, the land for about eight 
Engliſh miles on the fide of pm river was dry and 
well inhabited, which is the more probable as the tops of 
eme houſes riſe above the water. The ſame thing is re- 
ported of Aſtrabad, where the inhabitants affirm, that 
ty years ago the bay was fordable by aſſes, though it 
dag now two fathoms water. 
he neighbouring inhabitants have a tradition, that 
* waters of the Caſpian ſea riſe during thirt years, and 
8 for the ſame ſpace of time decreaſe. But it ſeems 
ore probable, that the law of nature, which every where 


upon the North of PERSIA. 


F 2 
or the CASPIAN SEA, and the AS IAT IC TARTA Rs bordeting upon it, and 


1 
9 4 * - * 


| elſe produces a change in this element, exhaling it in 


vapours, that form rain, hail, and ſnow, not only 
to refreſh and give fertility to the earth, but to ſupply 
the ſprings of rivers, muſt diſpoſe of theſe waters in 
the ſame manner. As this vaſt lake is the grand reſer- 
voir that receives the vaſt rivers which flow from the 
mountains and tracts of land by which it is ſurrounded, 
it is alſo the reſervoir from which theſe tracts are wa- 
tered, and from whence the many great rivers that fall 
into it are ſupplied. The great Dr. Halley has demon- 
ſtrated by very nice experiments and calculations, that 


the vapours ariſing from the Mediterranean ſea are more 


than ſufficient to ſupply all the rivers that fall into it. 
It is therefore highly probable, that the reaſon why the 
waters of the Caſpian are riſen higher than formerly, is 
from there having been more moderate ſummers, in which 
a ſmaller quantity of vapours has been exhaled, 


5 Þ 56 Il 
Of the CaLmuc TARTARS. 


Their oy = and Dreſs, with the Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
e ay of Life, of different Tribes of them. 


T HE country of the Calmucs, alſo called by diffe- 
rent authors Khalmucks and Kalmucs, is bounded 
'by 


and by the Caſpian fea, and the kingdom of Aſtracan, 
which is ſubje& to Ruſſia, on the weſt. Theſe people are 
not under any one ſovereign, but are divided into ſeveral 
tribes, ſome of which are ſo conſiderable as to appear 
formidable to the Ruſſians; but the greateſt part of them 
are at peace with that crown, and many of them are tri- 


butary to it. | 
| — Ss 5 


dy money, bring cloth, and various other European and 


of roſes. As the Perſians have not a ſingle; ſhip, all 


All bargains at Gambroon are made for ſhahees, in 


current. Ten coz, or. pice, make one ſhahee; two 


iberia on the north, by the country of the Mongols 
on the eaſt; by Tibet and Uſbec Tartary on the ſouth, 
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"The Calmues are thick and low of ſtature, their coun- 
tenances are far from being agreeable ; for they have flat 
faces, ſmall eyes fink far into their heads, and ſuch ſhort 
noſes, that at à little diſtance they ſeem to have none - | 
| and yet 10 
ſtifr and long, that the hair ſeems like that of a horſe or 


ſuch * i 
they are obliged to turn them up. 


tations are carried on waggons. 


. ; 3 


8 


all. Their beards are thin and ſtraggling, and 


goat, and it frequently grows in the middle of their 


Cheeks, where other people have none. N 
The men wear ſhirts of a ſort of calicoe, their brerches 
are made of the fame, and often of ſheep's ſkins, but 


they are extraordinary wide, and in the fouthern pro- 
vinces they wear no 


which they put on next their ſkin with the woolly fide 


outwatd, tucking their fkirts into their breeches, ſo that 


the whole arm is left bare up to the ſhoulders; but in 
the northern provinces they wear a ſhirt, and in winter 
- a ſheep's-ſkin-coat over their doublets, which reaches to 
the calf of the leg, and to keep them the warmer turn 
che woolly fide inwards. Theſe upper ſkins have ſleeves of 


that when they are going about any work 
They wear on their 


heads a little round bonnet, commonly edged with a 


© border of fur, and adorned with à tuft of filk or hair of a 
The wo- 


bright red. Theit boots are exceffive wide. 
en, in ſummer, wear no other cloathing than a calicoe 
ſhite and in winter a long ſheep-ſkin gown, with a bon- 
net like that of their huſbands. 1 
Red is rhe colour in higheſt eſteem among them; and 


how in cloathed ſbever their prices may be, they never 


fail to have a ſcarlet robe for ſtate occaſions; nor do wo- 
men of rank think themſelves well dreſſed if a ſcarlet 
gown be wanting. Indeed all over the north of Afia a 
man will do more for a piece of red cloth than for four 
times its value in filver, © . 

The Calmucs dwell either in tents or huts, made 
round with great poles of light wood joined together 


with leathern thongs. For the mote eaſy ſetting up and 


removing them, they are covered on the outſide with a 
thick felt for a defence againſt the cold and rain. In the 
middle of the foof they leave an opening, which ſerves 


both for a window and a chimney, and thete are places 


to ſleep on round the hut againſt the wall. Perſons of 
diſtinction have thoſe that are larger and more conveni- 
ent. In ſummer they have alſo tents of calicoe, and in 
winter ſheds made of boards and covered with felt, which 


they can ſet up and take down in leſs than an hour's. | 
1 85 | will ſuffer none to draw their teats, and upon being ſe- 
parated from them immediately loſe their milk. From 


time. 

The ſew 0 
the huts, except the roof being in the form of a dome, 
the whole conſiſting of a ſingle room twelve feet high. 


In ſome places they have conveniencies for ſleeping up- 


on, built two feet from the ground, and four feet broad, 
which run quite round the houſe, and ſerve at the ſame 
time for a chimney, for they have invented a way of 
making a fire without on one ſide of the door, and the 
{ſmoke encircling the building by means of this chim- 
ney, which runs round it, has no paſſage out but at the 
other fide of the door, which conveying a moderate heat 
to the place. on which they fleep, is very convenient in 
winter. All their habitations, whether fixt or moveable, 
have their doors facing the ſouth to avoid the north 
winds, which are very piereing. Their moveable habi- 


Jonas Hanway, Eſq; gives a deſcription of a ſmall ſet- 
tlement of the Calmucs, in which the huts nearly agree 
with this deſcription, only the fmoke iſſues out of a hole 
at the top, Ihe people that gentleman deſcribes are 
miſerably poor, and inftead of ſubſiſting on their herds and 
flocks, live on the fiſn they take on the Volga, and dry in 
the ſummer their winter's proviſions. Theſe prefer living 
on the banks, where the flags and ruſhes being grown 
to a great height, are ſome defence againſt the rigors 
of winter. "There are ſeldom ſeen above ſeven or 
* 4 tents, which contain thirty or forty perſons, in a 

ace. 
4 The ſame worthy author deſcribes another ſettlement 
of theſe people in a valley near Zaritzen, in forty-ſeven 
degrees thirty minutes latitude, and obſerves, that theſe 
people continue in friendſhip with the Ruſſians no longer 
than they awe them by their power. Theſe are armed 


5 


irts in ſummer, contenting them- 
ſelves with a kind of ſheep's ſkin doublet without ſleeves, 


fixed bai dans of the Calmucs reſemble 


| 
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with bows and arrows, and feed on the fleſh ok 
camels, dromedaries, and other anichals; and 
entrails, even when the beaſt dies of the 
pers. They throw their dead into the 
be devoured by dogs, many of which run wild. 
ſome are kept for that purpoſe; and if the bog ray 
'voured by a number exceeding ſix, they think ln - 
ofthe tae of rhe deceaſed, otherwiſe he is df oy 
his relations. They worſhip images, which gene 
conſiſt of a ſmall bit of "wool Wer Ain oe 55 
the upper part of it being rounded, is adorned with 
rude marks in imitation of human features; and the f. 


gure, being thus prepared, is dreſſed up in rags, The 
many acts of violence committed by theſe barbar ans ha 
at length induced-the Ruſfian government to com 
to take up their habitations / 
below Aﬀrachan, where 
een murder. 
Many ttibes of theſe 
1 the ſummer, and it is faid there 
leſs than eight or ten thouſand of them 
ing large flocks and herds before them, T hey uſually be. 
gin their match in ſpring, and as they make eaſy journies 
leave ſcarce any herbage behind them in the tountr, 
through v | 7 
ſecond crop of graſs, they generally return the fame way 
they came; and in the winter live in more ſubſtantial and 
warmer hits than they uſe in the ſummer ; but the peo- 
ple and their cattle frequently live together in the fame 
room. Ree, „„ 
Though the country through which they paſs is ſitu. 
ated iti as fine a climate as any in the world, they never 
cultivate the land, but live upon their cattle, Which 


on the banks of © yy 
c 


are frequently no 


*conſiſts of camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. Their 


horfes are very good and mettleſome, and their oxen are 
ſaid to be the talleſt in the known world, Their ſheep 
are alſo very large, with very ſhort tails, buried in a caſe 
of fat, but ho wool is very long and coarſe ; they have a 
bunch upon the noſe, and hanging ears like thoſe of the 


Their principal food is horſe-fleſh and muttod ; for 


they ſeldom eat beef, which they do not think near ſo 
good; and as for hog's fleſh and poultry they never eat 


any. Inſtead of cows-milk they uſe that of mares, 
cows in the greateſt part of Grand Tartary will not be 
milked. As ſoon as they have ſuckled their calves they 


mares-milk they prepare a kind of brandy, which they 
diftil from it after it is turned ſour; and, in imitation of 
the Indians, their neighbours, they give it the name of 
arrack. , T 
The Tartars are in general fond of ſtrong liquors, and 
when they can get any continue drinking as long as'they 
can ſtand, When they have a mind to be merry, each 
brings what liquor he can procure, and they drink night 
and day till all is fpent. This love of tipling prevails 
among them in' proportion as they dwell more to the 


north; and they are no lEſs.fond of tobacco. 


They take as many wives as they chooſe, beſides con- 
cubines, whom they take from their ſlaves ; and it is ſaid 
not to be unuſual for the father to marry his own daughter. 
They ceaſe lying with their wives when they are neat 
forty years of age, and from thence-forward conſider them 
only as ſervants, to whom they give victuals for taking 
care of the family and attending the young W Ves who 
ſucceed in their places, _ OM 

The children born of concubines are as legitim tee 
thoſe of the wife, and as capable of inheriting; but if 5 e 
father has been khan or chief of ſome tribe, the mus 
of the wives ſucceed before thoſe born of a 
However, the off-ſpring of common proſtitutes art 74 
ed upon with contempt, and ſeldom ſucceed their | 
thers, becauſe it is not eaſy to know whether the pe 1 
ſon to whom ſuch a woman lays a child be the rea 
father, 3 

Polygamy is attended with leſs in 
them than the reſt of the Aſiatics, 
great ſervice, and little expence to them; 


convenience among 
their wives being a 
for the 0 

and provide 


manage the family, take care of the cattle, for 
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borks, 
fouleſt . 


e to 
ch: 


have 
they have a leſs field for rob. 
people move from place to plac "i 


in a body, driv-' 


which they paſs. In autumn, when there is x 


which they think much better and richer ; beſides the 
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| ore and Cu Takrans, Ke.. A 8 
, de ſubſiſtence of them all, white the huſband has 


ald elle to do but to ſleep and follow his diverſions. 
Nothing can equal the reſpect which the children of 


F and conditions are ' accuſtomed to pay their 
athers, whom they conſider as the kings of their fa- 
but they ſet little value on their mothers, ex- 


eie bot they lus on their mothers, ex 

are under- any particular obligations to-them. 
| => lament a father many days, denying themſelves all 
-alures, and the ſons muſt even abſtain for ſeveral. 


"ts from the coinpany of their wives. Nothing is 
— do honour to a father at his funeral, and at 
leaſt once a year they pay their devotions at his tomb, 


| to mind the obligations they owe him. 
1. Feltts ſays, in his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, 
mat in 1720 was found in this country a ſubterraneous- 
houſe of tone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of an oriental prince, with a diadem 
on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, and a roll 
of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the 
| Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and. proved to be in 
the language of Tibet. All theſe monuments plainly 
« ſhew, fays the above author, that the liberal arts 
« formerly reſided in this barbarous country, and are 
« a laſting proof of the truth of what Peter the Great 
« ſaid more than once, that thoſe arts had made the tour 
6 of the whole world.“ „„ ; 
In the reign of Peter the Great the Calmucs traded to 
Aftrachan and to Tobolſki, the capital of Siberia, bring- 
ing with them great quantities of very fine falt, which 
their country afforded, receiving Ruſſia leather and fron- 
ware in exchange ; but the Czar commanding one of his 
generals to march into the country of the Calmucs, to 
take poſſeſſion of their ſalt- works, and build a fort there; 
this was ſo highly reſented, that they forbore to go to 
the fair of Tobolſki, and even choaked up the mouth of 
the river Duria, whch falls into the Caſpian ſea, to 
* which the Ruſſians uſed to go in ſearch of gold duſt. 
As this river was likely to prove of conſiderable advan- 
tage to the Ruſſians, both on aceount of the gold duff, 
and in ſettling a trade with the Uſbec Tartars and India, 


the Czar built two forts at its mouth, without any diſ- | 


turbance at firſt from the Tartars ; but his forces march- 
ing farther into the country, where they diſperſed in 
teach of proviſions, they were all ſurrounded and cut 
to pieces, with prince Bekewitz, their general, who was 
a native of Circaſſia, and the two forts were 'afterwards 
ſurpriſed and demoliſhed. RET | 5 


” "'$ DTT. M. 
0/ the UsBxc, Crim, KiRGEEsE, and LiESGEE TARTARS, 
Their Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way of Life. | 


SBEC Tartary is bounded on the north by the 
country of the Calmucs, on the eaſt by Tibet, 
8 " oo by India, and on the weſt by Perſia and the 
Plan Se. | „ 
a Theſe Tartars, like their neighbours, are at preſent 
vided into ſeveral tribes governed by their reſpective 
8 when they were united under one ſovereign, 
were the moſt powerful of all the Tartar nations, 
2 are ſtill dreaded by Perſia and India, into which 
* frequently make incurſions; but their tribes not be- 
| 'S ver) numerous, they ſatisfy themſelves with plun- 
A and ravaging the country, without pretending to 
os a woe The principal khans pride themſelves 
Wins deſcended from Tamerlane. Ee 
fag th _ to the perſons of the Uſbecs, they are 


a to have better complexions and more engapin 
bo than the Cabs. Their religion is Nia . 
a * and in general they differ very little from the 
g 8 the northern provinces of India; and from 
bor. mat country is furniſhed with the moſt ſerviceable 
* camels, and other cattle. Bog NS od 
Wee of the country is called Bokhara, and was 
lt is og metropolis of a kingdom of the fame name. 
nutes es ted in latitude thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi- 
the þ;,_ << miles from the antient city of Samarcand, 


place of T | A 
lous place. foe r a It is a large and popu 
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with a ſlender wall of earth and a dry ditch. The houſes 
are moſtly built of mud, though the caravanſeras and 


moſques, which are numerous, are all of brick. The 
bazars were once ſtately buildings, generally built of 
brick and ſtone; but the greateſt part of them are now 
in ruins; and here is alſo a handſome building for the 


education'of the prieſts A great number of Jews and, 


Arabians frequent this place; but the khan ſeizes on 
their poſſeſſions at his pleaſure. The produce of the 
country is cattle, lambs fur, down, rice, and cotton, 
which they manufacture into calicoe. e ee 
The Crim Tartars receive their name from their ori- 
inally coming from Crimea, „the antient Taurica Cher- 
Eneſüs, a peninſula in the Black Sea. They rove from 
place to place in ſearch of paſtures, in houſes drawn on 


carts: but ſeveral miles round the city of Aſtrachan, 


where the ſoil will admit of cultivation, there are regular 
ſettlements of them tributary to the Ruſſians. Theſe 
are a very civil and induſtrious people. In the ſummer 
time they improve their land, the chief products of 


which are a feed called manna, oats, muſk, and water- 


melons: but their principal treaſure conſiſts in their 
ſheep, horſes and cows, and in their wives and children. 
When any of their daughters become marriageable, th 

erect a hut for her covered with white linen, and put 
a painted cloth on the top, which is uſually tied with red 
ſtrings; they alſo place a painted waggon on the ſide 
of the hut, and theſe are to be her marriage-portion. 


Thoſe who propoſe to marry obſerve this fignal, and the 


girl is uſually given to him who offers the 'father the 
moſt valuable preſent. Though theſe people are Ma- 
hometans, they do not confine 'their women in the 
manner of the Turks and Perſians, and, contrary to the 
practice of the Calmucs, are extremely nice in their 
burying-places. They dig their graves very deep, and, 


after lining them with bricks dried in the ſun, and white- 


waſhing them on the inſide, erect a cover over them. 
They alſo raiſe thick * walls round each tomb, on 
the top of which they fix one or more flags, accordir 

to 3 of 7 125 1 * 
The Kirgeeſe Tartars poſſeſs a very extenſive tract 
of land, having the Baſhkeert Tartars to the north, 
the Black Calmucs with the city of Taſheund to the 
eaſt, the Karakulpac Tartars and the Aral lake to 
the ſouth, and the river Yaeik to the welt. They are 
divided into three tribes, under the g zent of a 
khan, and live in tents covered with felt of camels hair, 


' | which they remove with great eaſe whenever they change 


their quarters; and they never ſtay above two or three 
„„ . 525 2 - 
The Kirgeeſe Tartars live upon horſe- fleſn, mutton, 


and veniſon, and drink fermented mares. milk to ſuch - 


exceſs, that they are frequently intoxicated with it. 


they go upon any expedition, they take a ſmall quantity 
of à Kind of cheeſe, which, being diſſolved in water, is 


their chief ſuſtenance. Money is hardly known among 
them; all their riches conſiſt in cattle and the fur of 


foxes and wolves, which they exchange with their neigh- 
bours for eloaths and other neceſſaries. They profeſs the 
Mahemetan religion, and cheir language has a great 
affinity with that of the Turks. They are a ſtrong ro- 


buſt people, but rude, ignorant, and treacherous ; yet 
-are very civil to ftrangerswhile they continue under their 
protection, for they efteem the breach of hoſpitality a 


very great crime; but no ſooner is a ſtranger departed 


from under the roof of a Kirgeeſe Tartar, than his pro- 


feſſed friend and protector will ſometimes be the firſt per- 
ſon to rob him, and then he may thihk himſelf happy 
if he eſcapes being made a ſlave. * DE. 
Theſe people think very favourably of many crimes 
prejudicial to ſociety, particularly 'of robbery ; for their 
uſual punifhment in this caſe is no more than making 
reſtitution, and murder is punithed by the loſs of the 
malefactor's goods: indeed, ſometimes the criminal and 
his whole family are delivered up as ſlaves to the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed. 5 : 
The Leſgee Tartars are a powerful and warlike nation, 
whoſe country extends about forty leagues from north 
to ſouth, hd twenty-five from eaſt to weſt. They are 


22 


2 riſing ground, and encompaſſed | under ſeveral different chiefs, named ſhamkalls, who, in 
| : 3 | cale 


1 


They have no grain, nor any kind of bread. When 
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. caſe of danger to their common liberty, unite their forces. 
A few hof them haue been occaſionally ſubject to the 
Perſians; but it does not appear that thoſe to the north 
and weſt of the Perſian dominions; ever ſupmitted to a 


foreign power. Indeed their ſituation is ſuch, with re- 


| ſpect to the natural bulwarks of the mountains, that 
While they retain their bravery, they can hardly be en- 


| | Nlaved, Glearius mentions the very ſingular manner 
in, which they chooſe a ſhemkall, which is done by a 


prieſt throwing a golden apple into a ring, round which 
the candidates are ſeated, - when the perſon at whom it 
ſtops becomes their chef. 
As to their perſons, they are well made, of, a good 
| ſtature, and extremely active. Their complexion is 
ſwarthy, their features regular, and their eyes black and 
full of life. They do not all wear their beards, . ſome 
having only whiſkers. Their dreſs reſembles that of the 
Arabians, many of them wearing the ſame. kind of 
drawers, which reach down to their ancles. _ 
Theſe people are able to bring thirty or forty thou- 
land men into the field. They have had frequent wars 


with the Perſians, and in particular with Nadir Shah, | 


who, with fifteen thouſand men, purſued a large body 
of them among their mountains; but, after ſuffering a 
very conſiderable loſs, was glad to make his retreat, 
Several Perſians, whom they then took priſoners, they 
_ cruelly deprived of their noſes, ears, or eyes, and ſent 
to Nadir with meſſages of defiance. ; 


heir manner of life reſembles that of the Perſians ; 
they alſo profeſs the Mahometan religion, though they 
talk very, lightly of the miracles. of Mahomet, who they 
ſay was a very artful man; and whether he had any par- 
ticular intereſt with the Almighty, will be beſt. deter- 
mined hereafter. They drink wine without reſerve, and 
are ſuppoſed to have once profeſſed the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and ſeveral books relating to Chriſtianity are ſaid 
to have been found amongſt them. [1 1 
Their country is for the moſt part very pleaſant; 


their valleys are extremely fertile, and produce plenty of 


wheat, barley, and oats, and feed a multitude of ſheep. 
The people are ingenious in ſeveral manufactures of 
wool and camels hair; and none of the neighbouring 
nations equal them in making fire-arms, which they ſell 
to the Perſians. They trade with the Ruſſians, giving 
madder in exchange for ſhoes, boots, and cloathing of 
dreſſed ſheep-ſkins, The Armenians alſo bring them 
dyed callicoes, and other Perſian manufactures ; alſo 
knives, rings, and ear-rings made in Europe; in return 
for which they receive madder, fire-arms, coarſe woollen 
manufactures, and falſe Perſian money: for as the coin 
of that empire is made ſmall and thick, it is exactly 
counterfeited with very little ſilver. The Armenians, 
it is ſaid, accept of this counterfeit coin for a quarter of 
its real value; however, it is certain there are great 


quantities of this money in Perſia, both in ſilver and gold. 


8 ECT. IV. 
Of ASTRACHAN TARTART. 


IV ith a particular Deſcription of the City of Aſtrachan, now 
ſubject ta Ruſſia ; of its Gardens: of the Clouds of Locuſis 
with which the Country is ſometimes infeſted ; and of the 
Trade of that City. © | 


E ſhall now treat of Aſtrachan Tartary, which is 
under the dominion of Ruſſia, The kingdom 

of Aſtrachan is bounded by Siberia and Calmuc Tartary 
on the eaſt, by the Caſpian fea on the ſouth, by Circaſſian 
Tartary on the weſt, and by Ruſſia on the north. That 
part of it which lies between the great nver Volga, the 
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river: Jaika, and the Caſpian ſea, is uſually called 


Nagaia; as is alſo that part of the country which lies 
the weſtward of Aſtrachan, and the natives 2 4 
Nagaian gry 1 ata oat ON Fell 
The city of Aſtrachan is ſituated within the fia. 
Alia, in an iſland called Dolgoi, in forty 72 —.— 
latitude, fixty Engliſh, miles Tn ſea, .] 
was for many ages ſubject to the Tartars, from _— 
it was taken by the Ruttans, It contains about ſeve; 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many — 
nians and Tartars of various denominations, with a fey 
Perſians: and Indians. The manners and cuſtoms of al 
thoſe different nations exhibit an epitome of Aſia. 
Aſtrachan is about two miles and a half in cireur, 
ference; but if we include the ſuburbs, it is near . 
miles round. It is encompaſſed by a brick wall in 
ruinous condition, being about two hundred years old; 
it is alſo defended by a garriſon of ſix regiments of the 


| beſt Ruſfian troops, and in the adjacent plains are many 


ſmall batteries, intended to prevent the approach of a, 
enem m. | woah aaron hn 


very mean; the higher parts afford a fine proſpect. of the 
Volga, which here ſpreads itſelf near three miles, and 
contributes to the pleaſure and convenience of the in- 
habitants. The earth is ſo impregnated with 'falt, that 
it appears on its ſurface ;. and yet is extremely fertile, it 


| bearing great quantities of fruit, which the common 


people eat to exceſs, and on that account are afflicted 
with many diſtempers. Their water-melons, which 
are much efteemed in colour, flavour, and taſte, re- 
ſemble thoſe of Portugal. The city is ſurrounded by 
gardens and vineyards, which lie about two miles from 


git; theſe produce almoſt every kind of garden- ſtuff 


known in England, except artichokes, cauliſſowers, and 


of cherries, apples, pears, and other fruit; and their 


grapes are ſo admired at the court of Ruſſia, that a box | 


of them is ſent thither from Aſtrachan every three days 
during the ſeaſon, It is carried by two horſes, and ſup- 
ported in the manner of a litter. The grapes are pre- 
ſerved in ſand; but at beſt muſt be ill worth the ex- 


miles. e | 
As their ſummers are generally dry, they water their 


horſes, and others by the wind. The wheels are of 
a ſufficient height to throw the water into the higheſt 
part of the gardens, from whence it runs in trenches to 
the root of every tree and plant. In this manner the 
gardens and vineyards are generally watered from the 
middle of May to the middle of September. 

In the city is a little temple belonging to the Indian 
Gentoos, in which they have an idol of a very formel 
and ugly appearance. Their Bramine here uſe bead, 
incenſe, proſtrations, and offerings ; they have alſo im 
bells, with other muſic, and raiſe their voices in ſinging 
with the utmoſt vehemence. . 

The Tartars at Aſtrachan being Mahometans, bold 


this image worſhip in the utmoſt abomination, and are 


ſo averſe to images, that they will not even carry money 
which has an impreſſion of man, bird, beaſt, or i. 
ſect, into their moſques. Their devotion is in ſilence 
and proftrations, only the prieſt at certain * 
utters, in an awful tone, an invocation to the Lor 
nature. | | 0. 
From the latter end of July to the beginning 510, 
tober, the country about this city is frequently i - 
with locuſts, which fly in ſuch amazing num of 
darken the air, and appear at a diſtance like 4 - 
cloud. When the cold weather comes on, they _— 
in their flight from the north 2 8 
wherever they fall, eat up eve ing that is a 
this ſeaſon, 9 their ee. look out for _. 
and on their firſt appearance endeavour to wy ak 28 
off by making as much noiſe and as great 2 aq ing 
poſſible ; but, in ſpite of all their pains, l 
long as they are able, they ſometimes fall in Lindled to 
dens, in the ſtreets, and even into the 5 oa 
diſperſe them. Captain Woodroofe obſerves, "odigiow 
Soul 


in failing up the Volga to Aſtrachan, he ſaw ap 
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The houſes are of wood, and the greateſt part of len 


potatoes; and their orchards furniſh them with plenty | 


pence of being thus conveyed twelve hundred Engliſh - 


2 dens with large wheels, ſome of which are moved | 
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er them coming from the north-weſt, which is 
dou 1 The wind at that time blew very 
cc, and nearly, from the ſame point, when the locuſts 
— the water was covered with ſuch prodigious 
ems of them, that in ſome places they greatly ob- 
Qed the motion of the boat for ten or twelve fathoms 
1 . He alſo ſays, that they live for ſome time 
water, for mounting on each other's backs they 


t 
gong uy In this manner they were driven aſhore, 


eir wings being dried, th t upon the paſ- 
wh 3 very Tow bone 8 hes lay fo thick 
' the plain for near three days, to the extent of as 
— miles, that it was impoſſible to walk without 
gppeared in leſs than half an hour, leaving not a ſingle 
vide of graſs on the plain, Þ— e 
The bodies of theſe inſects are * large, compared 
with the ſmallneſs of their wings. Their ſize is gene- 
nlly from two inches to two inches and a half long; 
ire about three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
oY their ſhape is nearly the ſame as that of the larger 


ct of green graſshoppers. - 55 
; The © ood of Aſtrachan is computed from a hun- 


died and forty to a hundred and ſixty thouſand rubles, or 
tiirty-three thouſand five hundred pounds, of which the 


part ariſes from ſalt and fiſh. About ten miles 


low Aftrachan is. Boſmakoff, a ſmall iſland remarkable 


for its large ſtore-houſes of ſalt, which is made about 


twelve miles to the eaſtward of it, and being brought 
thither in boats, is conveyed in large-flat-bottomed veſſels 
up the Volga. With this falt all the country is ſup- 
plied as far as Moſcow. . They annually dig ſome mil- 
lions of poods, the excluſive. property of which belon 
tothe crown of Ruſſia; for the common food of the ſol- 
ders and of the bulk of the people is bread and ſalt. 
In this place are large fiſheries, to which the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſalt-works is of great advantage. Theſe 
fiſheries extend to the ſea, and alfo a prodigious way. up 
the river, and from them all the country is ſupplied as 
far as Peterſburgh. | The veſſels are ſent away in ſpring 
baded with falt-fiſh ; but as freſh-fiſh keeps good as long 
3 it is frozen, the winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is 
tranſported by land as far as Moſcow and Peterſburgh. 
The principal ſorts are ſturgeon, a large white Ft 
called beluga, and the aſſotra, which reſemble ſturgeon. 
Ihe commerce of Aſtrachan is very conſiderable, tho? 
it has been greatly injured by the troubles in Perſia and 
the revolts of the Tartars. The foreign trade chiefly 
conſiſts in red leather, linnen and woollen cloth, and other 
European manufactures, which they export to Perſia, 
molly on account of the. Armenians. In return they 


import from Perſia ſilk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for 


the uſe of the Poles, wrought filks and ſtuffs mixed with 


cotton, raw ſilk, cotton, and a ſmall quantity of drugs. 


| The Nagay Tartars are all Mahometans, reſembling 
in countenance the Calmucs; but are more agreeable, 
their eyes not being ſo ſmall : theſe are driven off to the 
ard, and now ſeldom make any inroads on the 
Ruffian frontiers. = | | 
There are ſeveral other Tartarian nations bordering 
on the Volga; but theſe are the moſt known, and the 
molt worthy of notice ; we ſhall therefore proceed to the 


3 give a particular account of the Circaſſian 
8. <A 


FECT Y— 


Of Cixcasstan TakTary. 


Bounds and Face of the Country | 
y ; the Perſons, Dreſs, 
Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives. 


| WE ſhall now give a deſcription of Circaſtan Tar- 
Aſtr Wha! © which towards the eaſt is bounded by 
by 6 an and the Caſpian ſea, by Ruſſia on the north, 

- —"g1a and Daghiſtan towards the ſouth, and by the 


abs, the Palus Mzotis, and the Black ſea towards 


MF 7 


wy cluſters near three feet in diameter, which rolled, 
he force of the wind and the rapidity of the | d 


reading on them. On their beginning to fly, they diſ- 
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This is a very fine country, and nothing can appear 


the variety of mountains, vallies, Woods, ſprings, and 


| rivers,. with which it is every where diverſiſied. It pro- 


duces plenty of barley, oats, and cummin, and great 
herds of cattle are fed here; but as the natives wander 


juſt ſerve for the ſu | 
there happens to be a bad crop, they are reduced to great 


Both the men and women of. Circaſſia are well propor- 
tioned ;, they are of a mi 


women have an eaſy ſhape, very agreeable features, ac- 
cording to our idea of beauty, and a very fine complexion. 
'Their hair and eyes are generally black, and there is 
ſcarce a crooked perſon to be found amongſt them, | 


it a ſheep-ſkin, which they turn to the ſide from which 


clumfily made, and on their heads round bonnets of black 
cloth or coarſe felt. | „ 

The women wear fothing on their bodies in the ſum 
mer but a ſhift open down to the navel; but in the 
winter they have furred gowns, like the Ruſſians. In 
the houſe their head-dreſs conſiſts of a filk or ſtuff cap, 
from which their hair hangs down in two or three treſſes; 
and they are very fond of necklaces, conſiſting of ſtrings 
of ET or coloured glaſs, The men are not inclined 
05 h yet the women are veiled when they go 
abroad. 1 

The Circaſſians generally feed on mutton, beef, poul- 
try, wild fowl, and veniſon, of all which they have 


a much greater dainty. 

5 Their bread jaw 

barley-meal or millet, which they bake on the hearth. 
They are extremely hoſpitable, and will not permit a 
traveller to pay any thing for the entertainment of him- 
ſelf, his ſervants, and horſes, but will frequently con- 
tend who ſhall have the honour of treating him. When 
the natives travel, they take no proviſions with them, 
but behave with as much freedom in every houſe they 
come to as their own. _ $ | b | 

Their uſual drink, like that of the other Tartars, is 
water or mares milk ; and both men and women, young 
and old, ſmoke tobacco. They fit crofs-legged at their 
meals, and have a carpet, or a piece of Ruſſia leather, 
ſpread before them on little wooden tables. 

The Tartars have no regular hours either for eating, 
drinking, or ſleeping, but are only guided by inclina- 
tion and opportunity. . When they are making excur- 
ſions, they are ſaid to paſs four or five days together 
without taking the refreſhments of food and ſleep; but 
they no ſooner return to their own country, than the 
indulge themſelves in both, and after ſuch a fatigue will 
ſleep two days together without waking. They ſeldom 
lie, and throw others over them. 5 

Their horſes are very ſwift, and finely proportioned, 
They have waggons for tranſporting their wives and 
children, tents and baggage, from place to place, which 
in ſome parts of the country are drawn by camels, and 
in others by oxen; for their horſes are only uſed for 
riding. The men are good horſemen, and many of 
them ſubſiſt principally by hunting and robbing. | 

The Circaſſians make no ſcruple of ſelling their chil- 
dren into Turky and Perſia, eſpecially their daughters, 
who leave their parents without reluctance, from the 
pleaſing tales they hear of thoſe who have arrived at the 
honour of being ſultana in the harrams of the Grand Sig- 
nior and the king of Perſia ; and their 7. e wer be- 
ing taken up with fine cloaths, jewels, and a luxurious 
life, they leave their fathers houſe with joy; and even 
their mothers are no leſs pleaſed with the hopes of their 


daughters advancement. : 


preſerve both: they inoculate their children at four or 


hve years of age, after they have duly prepared them 


more . agreeable than the delightful proſpects formed by 


from place to 5 hey ſow no more corn than will 
bſiſtence of their families; and if 


ſtature ; but the men, like 
moſt of the other Tartars, have broad flat faces. The 


The men wear a veſt of coarſe grey cloth, and over ; 


the wind blows. They wear boots of horſe-leather, - 


great plenty; but they prefer a piece of a young colt as 


iſts of thin cakes, made either of 


have any other beds than ſheep-ſkins, on which they 


As their beauty and innocence are the foundation of 
all theſe ambitious proſpects, particular care is taken to 


for 
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bor it; they! then receive the {mall- 
to their beauty. The merchants who buy them are ge- 
, nerally as careful of preſerving their nd top" as their 

ahometan 
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chapmen ſet upon it. 


mothers, on account of the great value the 
As to the marriages of the Cireaſſians, they are ac« 


4 
oy * 24 


- cording to the rites of the religion they profeſs ; thoſe 


near ay conſider it, like the Mahometans, only as a 
civil contract, and have a plurality of wives and concu- 
bines ; but thoſe who live near Ruſſia, perform it after 
the manner of the Greek church. There are ſome 
Pagans among them who have generally ſome tincture 
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of the religion of thoſe oountries em Wii as... 

f ne i ſuperſtitions of their _ they border, 
| There" does not appear to be any conſiderable ., 
ur ſcore: miles to the ſouthward. 
chan. This town is chiefly inhabited by Ry . Al. 
the whole nation of Citcaſſians live in tents, * for 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, removing from * 
place to another ; nor does the country produce any... 
modities ſo valuable as to induce foreigners: to bas. N 


| in this country, except Terki, fieudted 1 * 
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Is Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, and the Face of 
the Country in Arabia Felix; with an Account of its Vege- 
tables, and a particular Deſcription of the Coffee-Plant. 
Of ev Aint "off Aribln. TIO 


A RABIA, including all the countries diſtinguiſhed 
by that name, is of very great extent, the moſt 


| ſoutherly. part lying in twelve degrees thirty minutes, 


and the moſt northerly in thirty degrees north latitude ; 
and from eaſt to weſt it extends in the broadeſt part from 
thirty-five to ſixty degrees longitude from London. 


Hence it is computed to be thirteen hundred miles in 


length, and twelve hundred in breadth, where it is 
broadeſt ; but in the moſt northern part it is very nar- 
row. This extenſive country is a peninſula, bounded 
on the notth-eaſt by the river Euphrates and the Perſian 
gulph ; on the ſouth by the Indian and Mthiopic' ocean; 


on the weſt by the Red Sea, the iſthmus of Suez, an 
ok of Syria; and on the north-weſt by Syria and 
8 | they decreaſe to both extremities, ending in a point. 


Diarbec, or Meſopotamia. _ 

Arabia is divided into three grand diviſions ; Arabia 
Felix, or Arabia the Happy, which is the moſt ſouthern, 
and the much largeſt part; Arabia Deſerta, or Arabia 


the Deſert, which is ſituated in the middle; and Arabia 


Petra, which lies to the north, | 
In this country there are but few ſprings, and no 
conſiderable rivers, except the Euphrates, which waſhes 
its north-eaſt limits. As the tropic of Cancer extends 
through the middle of- it, the air is exceſſive hot, and in 


many places unhealthful, particularly in that-part which 
lies upon the coaſt, The winds are alſo hot and ſuffo- - 
cating, and the ſands not only extremely troubleſome, 
but dangerous, they being ſometimes driven by the 


winds in ſuch prodigious clouds, that whole caravans 
have been buried and loſt by a ſingle ſtorm. The wind 
blows on the ſouthern coaſts from the ſouth-weſt, and 
varies to the weſt with hard guſts, and ſometimes rain, 
from the beginning of April to the middle or end of Au- 
guſt, and then turns to the eaſtward, blowing gently 


from that quarter till the end of March. In ſome places 


it never rains more than twice or thrice in two or three 
years; but the pu dews which fall in the night refreſh 
the ground, and ſupply the few plants which grow there 
with ſome moiſture. | 

Even that part of the country diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Happy, conſiſts, for the moſt part, of dry 
barren mountains, or ſandy deſarts; but ſome parts of 
fouth Arabia being tolerably fruitful, and abounding in 
corn, herbage, and aromatic gums, it is eſteemed a happy 


land, when compared with the other parts of this deſo- 


1 
- 


late country. As the hills for the moſt part conſiſt of a 


rocky foil, and are ſcarce capable of improvement, the for digging in a pit, they throw a great q 
| into it, which lie till they are rotten, an 


natives never ſtrive to cultivate them; their vallies ſeem 
equally barren, where water is wanting, and bear fcarce 
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any herbage ; but where they can bring water into them, 
they produce corn, all manner of garden-ſtuff, herhs 
and flowers; and no country upon earth affords more 
agreeable proſpects. The inhabitants draw water in 
latge ſkins out of their wells morning and evening with 
oxen, and convey it along little canals, by the fides of | 


| which trees and plants are placed; they alſo cut channels 


7 


through their corn- fields, into which they let the water 
run as occaſion requires. VV 
By this means they have a great variety of excellent 
fruits, as peaches, apricots,” oranges, lemons, and 
grapes ; but this —_— is moſt famous for its coffee 
and its dates, which laft are found ſcarce any where in 
ſuch perfection as in this country and in Perſia. With 
coffee a number of ſhips are annually loaded for Europe 
i 
Tbe coffee-ſhrub grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet; the twips rife by pairs oppoſite to each other, as 
do the leaves on the twigs, one pair being about two 
inches diſtant from another. The leaves are about four 
inches long, and two broad in the middle, from whence ' 


They are nearly of the form of a bay- leaf, and are ſmooth 
and without any inciſures on the edges. The ſhrub has 
a grey ſmooth bark; the wood is white, and has not 
much pith. The fruit hangs on the twigs by a' foot- | 
alk, Hines" one, two, or more in the ſame place. 
Theſe ſhrubs are watered by artificial channels like the 
other vegetables, and after three or four years bearing, | 
the natives plant new ſhrubs, becauſe the old ones then 
begin to decline, The Arabians dry the berry in the 
ſun, and afterwards take off the outward huſk with hand- 
mills. In the hot ſeaſons the Arabians uſe theſe huſks 
roaſted in the room of coffee-berries, and eſteem the li- 
quor impregnated with them more cooling. _ 
Arabia alſo abounds in balm, frankincenſe, myrrh, 
manna, caſſia, incenſe, aloes, olibanum, and other va 
luable drugs; but they have very few trees fit for timber, 
and little wood of any kind in the countr 7. 
The moſt uſeful and excellent animals of Arabia at 
their camels and horſes ; their camels are extremely Po 
per for this ſandy country, and were doubtleſs forme 
by nature to enable the natives to traverſe the _ 
with which it abounds. Their breed of horſes are o 
fit for the ſaddle, and are never uſed for draught or = | 
den. The fineſt horſes in the Perſian court are broug 
from hence, and are admired for their make, a8 24 
for their ſwiftneſs and high mettle ; they are indeed V 
known in Europe, and have contributed to improve Us 
breed of thoſe in England. The uſual food for 2 
and horſes is barley or barley- meal made into ＋* 
At Muſcat, which is ſituated near the entrance 


Perſian gulph, they feed their cattle with pee 5 
d turned to 
9 8 


kind of earth, after which this ſubſtance is Hs nd 


3 


e and it is ſaid to render them very PA 2 
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as will keep, for themſelves, They take wick them alſo 
| and a copper-pot for their kitchen-fur- - 


the! 


goats, and enn; but 


They bave oxen, buffaloes, 
theit beef and buffalo's fleſh ie 


Iry coarſe. As they are 
I which, after its being ex 


al Mahometaris, they never breed any ſwine. 


They 
but the i 


ther wood 
Lions, ty 


nlan 


parts have few of either, 


nor water to be found in ſeveral days journey 


have er plenty of fowl and fiſh on their coaſts, | 


there being nei- 


, wolves; bears, jackalls, and other wild 


niture. When they are obliged to boil or bake, they make 
uſe of camels dung, left Þ ſome preceding caravan, 

poled a day or two in the ſun, 
catches fire like touch-wood; and burns as bright as 
charcoal. No ſooner is the food prepared, whether 


. | potted fleſh boiled with rice, lentil ſoup, or unleavened 


ſerved up with oil or my! (a than one of the Arabs 
1 


beaſts, are alſo 


found in ſome parts of Arabia ; but there 
being NO cover. for-them, they are much fewer than in 


placing himſelf on the higheſt 


tion he can find, calls 


out three times witha loud voice, to invite all his bre- 
thren, the ſons of the faithful, to corne and partake of 


ſome other places. TOE YT ea 


"Parea, with a parti 
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and of the Convent of St. Catherint ; the Rock of Meribab, 
lhe Mende Gaal. © 


ARABIA Deſerta has its name from the nature of its 
5 ſoil, which is a barren ſand. There are, however, 
jarge flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle near the Euphra- 
tes, where the land is good; there are alſo great num- 
bers of oftriches in the Deſart, and in ſeveral places a 
fine breed of camels. This country, in general, differs 
but little from Arabia Petræa, which is ſituated to the 
north of it, and is by far the ſmalleſt of the three divi- 

„ TC. „„ 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of Arabia Petræa, 
which has its name from Petræa, its ancient capital, now 
deſtroyed, and is famous for the children of Hrael wan- 
dering there during forty years. People are not there, 


ſays the reverend Dr. Shaw, ent 


ined with a view of 


it, though none of them are perhaps within one hundred 
miles of him, This cuſtom the Arabs conſtantly main- 
tain as a token of their benevolence. _ 2 1 0 


In theſe deſarts the ſky is generally clear, the winds 


theſe deſarts are ſandy and level, they are as fit for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations as the ſea, which nearly re- 
ſemble. It was ſurpriſing to obſerve, fays the above - 
learned divine, in what an extraordinary manner every 
object appeared to be magnified, for a ſhrub ſeemed as 
big as a tree, and a flock of achbobbas, birds nearly re- 
ſembling the ſtork, might be miſtaken for a caravan of 


vances about a quarter of a mile before the travellers, 
while the intermediate ſpace appears of one continued 
glow, from the quivering undulating motion of that 
quick ſucceſſion of exhalations raiſed: by the powerful 
influence of the ſun. The violent heat even draws up. 
the moiſture from the carcaſes of the camels and other 
animals which lie expoſed in theſe deſarts, and pre- 
vents their putrefaction, whence: they continue there a. 
number of years without mouldering away. To the 
ſame cauſe, added to the coldneſs of the nights, may be 


blow briſkly in the day, and ceaſe in the night. Where 


camels, This ſeeming collection of waters always ad- 


| paſtures covered with flocks, or vallies enriched with 
corn. There are no olive-yards or vineyards; but the 

whole is a deſolate, loneſome wilderneſs, only diverſified 

| by fandy plains, and mountains of naked 'rocks and 


attributed the. 


plentiful. dews 'that frequently wet the 


travellers to the ſkin; but the ſun no ſooner riſes, and 
the air becomes heated, than the miſts are diſperſed, 
ahd the moiſture of the ſands evaporated. | - - - 6 


is never re- 


Wbat is called the deſart of Sinai, is a beautiful 


plain, 


17 57 precipices. This deſolate coun 


with rain, except ſometimes at the equinoxes ; 


and the few hardy vegetables ſeen in the clifts of the- 
| barren rocks, or wildly difperſed on the ſandy plaitis, 
_ xe ſhrunk by a perpetual drought; for the dews of the 
night are in à manner rendered inſufficient. for the pur- 
poſes of bs 0 by the ſcorching heat of the ſun 
during the day. The intenſe cold of the one and heat of 
the other, clearly account for the wiſe proviſion of Pro- 
vidence in ſpreading over 3 N 6s 3 to be a 
« covering by day, and fire to give light (and perhaps 
©« heat) in he nichtaſeaſon.” : 2 ; * 0 22 
Though the land appears ſo deſolate, yet the ſurface 
of the Red-Sea, when calm, diſcovers in ſome places 
ſich a diverſity of marine vegetables, that they reſemble 
a foreſt under water, and the traveller has the additional 
pleaſure of beholding a great variety of ſtars, urchins, 
and ſhells of the moſt uncommon and beautiful kinds. 
The traveller, in traverſing theſe deſarts, is frequent- 
ly offended by little ſwarms of locuſts and hornets ; he 
is alſo in danger from the vipers ; but the reptiles of the 
lizard kind, from the variety of their ſhapes and ſpotted 
ſkins, he views with more pleaſure and fakety. 
In travelling, ſays the above learned and judicious au- 
thor, the heavens. were every night our only covering, a 
Carpet ſpread on the ſand was our bed, and a change of rai- 
ment made up into a bundle ſerved for a pillow, Our ca- 
mels (for horſes and mules required too much water to be 
3 in theſe deſarts) lay round us in a circle with 
5 1 ces looking from us, while their loads and ſad- 
t es were placed by us behind them. In this ſituation 
f 1 ſerved as guards and centinels ; for they are watch- 
animals, and awake at the leaſt noiſe, 
| As in theſe long and dreary deſarts people have no pro- 
| 2 of meeting with the leaſt hoſpitality, they are ob- 
= to carry along with them every thing neceſſary for 
| vide , 254 Journey: travellers, therefore, uſually pro- 
— a ſufficient number of _ ſkins, which they fill 
f — every four or five days, or as often as they find 
hey provide balls made of the flour of beans or 


of barley for their camels, and wheat flour biſket, potted 


near nine miles long, and above three in breadth; it 
lies open to the north- eaſt, but to the ſouthward is cloſ- 
ed by ſome of the lower eminences of mount Sinai; and 
other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments 
upon the plain, as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious 
as to be ſufficient to receive the whole camp of the Iſra- 
ee bln _— = to the ee of the mount 
is perhaps the deſart of Sinai, properly ſo called, where 
Moſes ſaw the angel of the Lord in the burning buſh. 
Over the place, where is ſaid to be this divine appear- 
ance, is erected © the convent: of St. Catherine, which 
belongs to the Greeks, and is three hundred feet ſquare, 
and above forty in height. On the ſpot which they 
ſuppoſe the burning bulk ſtood, is a little chapel, where 
the monks, in imitation ' of . Moſes, put off their ſhoes 
whenever they enter it. This, with ſome other chapels 
dedicated to particular ſaints,” is included within the 
church of the Transfiguration, a large beautiful ſtructure 
ſupported by two rows of marble columns, and the floor 
elegantly. adorned with a variety of devices in Moſaic 
work, as are alſo the floor and walls of the preſbyteri- 
um. Upon thelatter is repreſented the figure of theem- 
peror Juſtinian, with the hiſtory of the transfiguration ; 
and upon the partition that ſeparates the preſbyterium 
from the body of the church is a ſmall marble ſhrine, in 
which they pretend to have preſerved the ſkull and one 
of the hands of St. Catherine. „„ 
There is here a tower built by the empreſs Helena, 
probably for her own convenience when ſhe came here, 
as well as the monks: it is ſituated in the heart of the 
convent, where the archbiſhop's lodgings now are; it 
has three chapels, and is ſtill called St. Helena's tower. 
This convent is erected on a deſcent, but the deſign 
ſeems to have been to raiſe the lower part by a great 
number of arches, many of which remain, in order to 
build the firſt floor on a level, and erect more upon 
it. The walls and the arches, with the church, are 
the only ancient buildings; the latter is of a coarſe red 
ite. The walls of the convent are fix feet thick, 
but ſome parts of them are ruined. There is, however, 
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ae and in the middle oh anc fide; are little ſquare. | fill 


towers. The convent: enn is very irregular; and ill 
built of unburnt brick 


Tbe door of this want is 
| the archbiſhop, who generally at Cairo, comes 
thither to be inſtalled. n admitted by being | ran 


dran up near thirty feet high by a windlaſs, ad then 


taken in at a window, where ſome of the lay brothers 


attend for that purpoſe. Theſe, with all the preſbyters, 
who are commonly called kalores, amount to about one 


hundred and fifty, and chief ſubſiſt _ the proviſion 


ſent them monthly from air. E have mills, 
bake-houſes, and other — 20 le wh 
muſt have every thing within themſeſves. live 


a very auſtere life, abttaining not only from fleſhs but 


from butter, niilk;; and eggs. They chiefly. ſuhſiſt on 
bread, to which is added a portion meaſured out to each 


perſon of olives, oil, vinegar, ſallad, and pot-herbs ; - | and, 


orof dates, And figs, and parched pulſmGGG. 

St. Helena cauſed a ſtone ſtair-caſe-to be carried up to 
the top of the mountain; but as moſt of the Wos are 
either waſhed out of their places, removed, or defaced 
by time, the aſcent is very fatiguing, and is frequently 
impoſed. upon the monks as a penance. However, at | 
certain-diſtances they have erected ſeveral little chapels, 
as breathing-places, dedicated to different ſaints, who 
are always invoked to lend nee 1p n theſe | 


N 


3 ben kind of tail is che and in dis part e 
Wee rags 5 monks have in a long proceſs of time cover. 


ed with dung: and the ſweepings 
four acres of theſe naked rocks, which now: produce 


as roots, cabbage, ſallads, and all ſorts of pot - 
. 


any climate or ſoil 'whatfeever. 


alſo raiſed 4 great number of apple, pear, plum, al- 
mond, and olixe- trees of excellent kinds. 


in particular: are ſo eſteemeũ at Cairo, that every ſea- 5 or Palm | 
| bia, in. f part of the. 
Lex ate by 1 then 


{on a preſentt is ſent of. them. to, perſons of the firſt qua- 
rapes are alſo nat — 


lity in that city. Their 
e in ſine of flavour, to thoſe of any other country. 


proving mature. tt 125 
The ſhew on the ſummit of the 2 
print in the rock, where they pretend the body of St. 


Catherine lay; for they confidently affirm, that ſhe be- 
ing tied to à wheel at Alexandria, under the reign 
the em : Maxentius, in order to be put to death, 
the heel ſnapped to pieces on which ſhe was beheaded; 
when here body, in anſwer. to her prayers that it might | 
not fall into the hands of infidels, was carried by the an- 
gels to the top of the mountain, from whence: the monks 
brought it to their convent ſoon after it was erected. 


The ſumqit of this mountain appears 8 


conical, and is not very ſpacious; Mahometans as well 
as the Chriſtians A. a chapel there for public worſhip. 
Travellers are there ſhewn the 


of God, and 
and Hur at: the battle with: Amalek, with ſeveral other 


places mentioned in the Hol y Scriptures, and with which 
they ſeem as well e as if they had been palm 


' When theſe great events were tranſacted. 


In the plain of Rephidim, down the weſtern fide of 
the mountain, is ſhewn a block of granite marble about 
fix yards ſquare, ſaid to be the rock of Meribah; it lies 
tottering and looſe, and appears to have once belonged, 
to Mount Sinai, which hangs over this plain in a variety 
of precipices. The pious and learned Dr. Shaw ſays, | 
that the waters which guſhed out with the ſtream which 
flowed down it, have hollowed a channel, acroſs one 
corner of this rock, about twenty inches wide and two 
deep. Moſs grows in this channel, and all over it are 
a great number of holes, ſome four or five inches deep, 
and one or two in diameter, that appear incruſted over 
The learned 
Divine juſt mentioned makes no doubt of this being the 
Moſes, out of which miraculouſly | 
iſſued water to quench the thirſt of the Iſraelites ; and 
imagines, that neither chance nor art could be — 
ed- in in fartaing this ve, which, he ſays, never fails wh 


with fur, like the inſide of a tea-kettle, 


very rock ſtruck by 
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e Who 
this ſtone, ſa 3 gt tar qr 
vent of Suez — is exactly ſuch another, Mb 
e nings all down, and the ſigns where the 
Mr. Norden ſays in his Travels, that ing 
3 in St. Mark's. ores: at Venice, a ſquar 1 
of granite, marble that was brought from e dent d, 
and which they pretend to be the ve ue rack by 
Moſes; and adde, tv ke Mein found. 
in Egypt wheace : 
IP 3 e 3 ale 
ravellers are alſo ſhewn by the monks 

remarkable places about this 2 7 7 a] othe 
the very ſpot where Aaron's ealfowas r mol ten; ſhew the 

ed at its conſecration, and 


place where the Iſraelites danc 
where Corah 2 * e mere (wallow-ed up, 
lias concealed himſelf when 


even.the 
he fled from Jezebel ; ty AOArY 5 ory they give of theſe 
h the moſt Wle and 


and other places is accompanied. 
ridiculous tales. 
Pr: 75 Shay e that 3 this mountain, which 
lies to the weſtward of the plain of Rephidim, : is 22 


\poſed_ of 2 Hand reddiſh, marble. like porphyry, 
which it is diſtinguiſhed hy the ES of. hy 
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place where Moſes re- 


ceived the law, where he hid himſelf from the face 
where his hand was ſupported by Aaron 


ibing 
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— — his companichns, went-thithers properly at- 
antiquities, which have ſince -been publiſhed in a very 
PAmpous: amen, aud ay Worigs place aria 
- The ruins of Palmyra are ; approached b by 
a valley between two mountains, where — 
that magnificent city; an . ſige ol this ec 
are many ſquare towers: e height, which 
myra, The traveller has ſcarcely theſe memorable 
monuments, when the valley Opening on each de, he 
of the ruins of carthly grandeur, in the 
mains of the moſt. that every-where lic 
ing and , and at the ſame time more romantic, 
than ſuch a multitude of Corinthian columns, all of — 


tended, to examine and take draughts of theſe curious 
of the cuxibus. 

1 
ruins of an aqueduct that. formerly gonyeyed 
were the antient 2 of the ee Pal- 
is ſuddenly aſtoniſhed with beholding a ftupendous fcene 

magnificent re- 

beforę him. No proſpet Dan be prin. pol more ſtrik- 
marble, riſing on every hee with few intervening 


and folid ſtructures. 
On the left hand appears a wall which once belong 
to the Temple of the Sun; and though a part 9 


fallen down, it is ſtill of a conſiderabl r. 
of twelve noble windows ſtill ſtand together, and farther 
to the left are two others. Between each of them a f 
laſter of the Corinthian order ſupports the . 
Through the ſpace broken down the N exten 

diſtant rows of columns; and over the part BY the 
| ſtill ſtanding riſe the ruins of the temple ſelf, I 

end where the portico ſtood: is a ſquare ruinous mn 
erected by the Turks, and before theſe remains 0 
tient grandeur are incloſures of corn and olixert | 
which being planted by the Arabs, are 


each other by mud walls, r. magnificent muns . 
ſcattered all won (15 5 
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| , -.ce of a very large column ſtands on its baſe be- 
A T tower ; but the greateſt art 10 its 
| 100 entablature, have fallen down. The ſtones 
bound it ew thatin this place was, a grand edifice, 
| This column is five feet and a half in diameter near 


| * to the right of the tower, but at a greater diſ- 
are the ruins of a Turkiſh moſque, with its mi- 
— and before it a nohle column, of the ſame dimen- 
f 25 that broken down, riſes to a great height. Some- 
wat farther to the right is a very magnificentarch, with 
| , poſtern. richly, ornamented qn each fide, and from 
\ nee a colonade extends four thouſand feet im length, 
Weender are fallen, and open a view to other ruins, 
wle in other parts the remains of magnifieent ſtruc- 
mes are ſeen. through the intercolumnjations. At ſame 
Jiſtance nearer, before this magnificent colonade, is a 
inall temple, adorned with a noble portico; and ſtill 
{ther to the right is another temple, with its periſtyle 
en through the intercolumniation. Farther ſtill to the 
cipht appears a range of columns, which ſeem. to have 
pclonged to à portico, , At ſome diſtance nearer there 
ſeem to be the ruins of a Chriſtian church; and ſtill 
nearer, and Farther to the right, are four lofty columns, 
with their ſuperb: entablature, the only remains of 2 
grand edifice, - A little to the right of theſe, and at 2 
greater diftance, are many columns which ſupport 2 
conſiderable part of their entablature, and are fo diſpoſed, | 
that they reſemble the periſtyle of a ſmall temple that 
has been entirely deſtroyed ;. and nearer, and more to 
| theright, is a very elegant mauſoleum. 
The plain is covered with a vaſt number of ſcattered 
columns, ſame with and ſome without their entabla- 
tures; and on all ſides lie rich entablatures, broken 
columns, capitals, and ſtones of a prodigious ſize. The 
diſtant proſpect is terminated by a range of diftant moun- 
tains, on one of which is a,caftle, and on another are 
the ruins of a Turkiſh. fortification. © | 
All theſe noble ruins appear at one view in the diſtant 
proſpe& ; but, on a nearer approach, the admuration 
8 fil kept up, by the ſize of The columns and the per- 
fection of the workmanſhip — on the ornamental 
parts, particularly on the ornaments of the gate, and 
the beauty of the capitals and entablatures; but nothing 


. — 


can poſſibly form a more aſtoniſhing contraſt to all this 


magnificence, than the miſerable huts of the Arabs, of 
which there are about thirty in the court of the great 
temple... i-:- „ eee, 1 1 | 
Walls flanked with ſquare towers once ſurrounded 
theſe ruins, but in many parts they are entirely levelled. 
Theſe ſeem to have been three miles in compaſs; but the 
Arabs ſhew a tract of land raiſed above the level of the 
defart, and about ten miles in circumference, which they 
fay was the extent of the antient city, and that ruins 
are diſcovered there by digging. Indeed a circuit of 
three miles muſt be thought very little for Palmyra in 
ts proſperity, when it is conſidered that the greateſt part 
of that ſpace was filled by public edifices, which, from 
their aſtoniſhing — =: and the many ſuperb 
ſepulchres, inconteſtibly prove its antient grandeur; 
and it is probable, that when Juſtinian fortified it, after 
its being deſtroyed, he contracted its bounds. | 
It ought not to be omitted, that three or four miles 
within the deſart, to the north of the ruins, is probably 
the valley of Salt, where David ſmote the Syrians, 2 
dam. viii. 13. This valley ſtill ſupplies Damaſcus and 
- the neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 
Commodity : for the earth is ſo impregnated with ſalt, 
that, on digging a place a little more than a foot deep, 
the water which lodges 
which, after the moiſture is exhaled by the ſun, is ga- 
thered and taken away. 0 
The ſuperb remains of this city are ſo ſtriking, thatit 
5 umpoſſible to avoid feeling our curioſity excited with 
reſpect to its antient condition; and we are naturally 
deſirous of knowing how ea ſpot, thus divided from the 
. eſt of the world by an inhoſpitable deſart, was choſen 
v8 the ſituation of ſo magnificent a city ? who was its 
ounder, and from whence it drew its riches ? But hiſ- 


try gives us little information, and moſt of nd 


terminated by a ſuperb. mauſoleum. Many of 


oach, the admiration ' 


there raiſes a fine white ſalt, 
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 knowled, that can be obtained on theſe ſubjeQts, is only 
furniſhed by inſcriptions... ne a 


We learn from John of Antioch; that Palmyra was 
built by Solomon, on the yery ſpot where David flew 
Goliath, in honour of that memorable action; but what 
the Arabian hiſtories relate on this ſubject, is ſo fabu- 
lous and extravagant as not to deſerye our + dee but 
there may be ſome truth mixed with fiction, for we learn 
from the Old Teſtament, that Solomon erected a city 
in the wilderneſs, and called it Tadmor; and Joſephus 
ſays, that the Greeks and Romans gave it the name of 
Palmyra, though the Syrians continued to call it by its 
antient name; and indeed the Arabs of the country ſtil 
call it Tadmor. They even pretend that theſe ruins 
were the works of Solomon. Among other things they 

ſhew his harram, and the tomb of his favourite concu» = 
bines ; “ Solomon, the ſon of David, ſay they, per- 
formed thoſe wonders 2 aſſiſtance * ſpirits. 

But there is no doubt that the buildings erected by 
Solomon were Kg Tha #109 by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who is ſaid to have deſtroyed that city before be laid ſiege 
to Jeruſalem. If this be true, it is not ſurpriſing that 
Xenophon ſhould take no notice of it in his Nang 
retreat, though he is a exact in deſcribing the deſart; 
nor can we be ſurprized at its not being mentioned in 
the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. "No mention is 


| made of it in the Roman Hiſtory before the time of Mark 


Antony, who would have plundered it, had not the in- 
habitants tranſported their moſt valuable effects beyond 
the Fa and defended. its paſſage by their archers. 
"The inhabitants of Palmyra were then merchants, and 
ſold to the Romans the merchandizes of India and Ara- 
* We May therefore conclude mf be a rich and 
ree people; but it is not known how long they hal 
J theſe advantages. TT, proþable their trade 
ſtanding, ſince we find from 


enjoye 
and riches were of ſome ſtanding, ſince we f 
inſcriptions that in leſs than forty years after their ex- 
pences and their luxuries were exceflive. 
At len 


— . Ow w 


when the 


* , when the Romans in the Eaſt were in a 
moſt diſtreſsful ſituation, Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 
entered into an alliance with the emperor Gallienus ; and 
collecting the miſerable remains of the Roman army, by 
his valour and activity vanquiſhed Sapor, king of Perſia, 
in ſeveral engagements, and even advanced with his vic- 
torious troops as far as Cteſiphon, the capital of that 
empire. Returning from this expedition with the 

reateſt applauſe, and with conſiderable treaſures, Gal- 
e declared him Auguſtus, and his affociate. in the 
e ur. of the empire. Afterwards Odenathus de- 
feated Baliſta, and at length drove out the Goths, who 
had committed the greateſt ravages: but he was ſoon 
after treacherouſly murdered by his kinſman Mzonius, 
and his fon Herodes ſuffered: the ſame fate. Mzonius 
was then ſaluted emperor, but in a ſhort time after was 
murdered. by his own ſoldiers. 


After the death of Odenathus 


AL Zenobia, his queen, by 
whom he had two ſons, aſſumed the reins of goyern-' 
ment, in the name of her children; and renouncing the 
alliance with Rome, attacked and defeated Heraclianus 
the Roman general, by which means ſhe obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Syria and Meſopotamia. She then conquer-, 
ed Egypt, and afterwards added to her dominions the 
greateſt part of Aſia Minor. How- amazing are the 
viciſſitudes of fortune! Zenobia, ſurrounded by the 
barren ſands of Palmyra, includes Egypt within her do- 
minions to the ſouth, and extends them to the north as 
far as the Black Sea and the Boſphorus; but this new- 
raiſed empire was of ſhort duration, for a few years after 
the emperor Aurelian -recovered the eaſtern provinces, 
and obliged Zenobia to ſhut herſelf up within the walls 
of Palmyra, He then inveſted that city. The queen re- 
jected all negotiations with contempt; and, after a brave 
defence, reſolving to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, 
ſhe ſet out on a dromedary ; but juſt as ſhe was about to 
croſs the Euphrates, ſhe was ſavor by a party 
of horſe ſent after her by Aurelian. The inhabitants of 


Palmyranow ſurrendering, the emperor ſpared their lives, 
and leaving there a garriſon of ſix hundred archers, took 
a great part of the riches of the city, and marched with 
Zenobia to Emiſſa, where the queen ſtained her glory, 


| and purchaſed a diſhonourable life, by meanly l 
e 
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 Joff its liberty, continued ſubje to a Roman governor; 


- 


Roman Hiftory, 


| than the birth of Chriſt l 
tion of the city by Aurelian, except a Latin inſcription 


ſwers to the third 


the ſame taſte, though the laſt is the moſt elegan 


much in the taſte and manner of the other public ſtrue- 
tures, that it is natural to conelude, that they are not 
the works of very different · ages. ee ee 


To)heir food is beef, mutton, goats fleſh, veniſon, and 
the fleſh of camels, which they prefer to all the reſt, and 
eat with thin cakes made of flour and water; but many 
of them chooſe dried dates inſtead of bread. They alſo 
eat moſt ſorts of fiſh, except thoſe which have no ſcales; 
but on whatever animal 


th 
of draining out all the blood, The people about Muſcat 


dictated a haughty letter the queen had ſent to the em- 
peror; but the intrepid courage with which he ſubmitted 


and learning, 


to Rome, than. turning back, he took the city, deſtro 
| It, and inhumanly cauſed moſt of the inhabitants to be 
maſſacred, without regar 


Sun, and 


have very 
that Jamblicus cauſed that monument to be erected as 


The, Perſons, Dreſs, Food, 
4 HE Arabians are of a middle ſtature, thin, and of 


voices are rather effeminate than ſtrong ; yet they are a 
brave people, very expert at the bow and lance, and, 
ſince they have been acquainted with fire-arms, are be- 


on Which the emperor had the cruelty to ſacrifice them 
to his reſentment, While the was reſerved to adorn his 
triumph. Among thoſe who ſiffered was Longinus, 
who wrote the excellent Treatiſe on the Sublime, and had 


to his fate, ſhews that his bravery was equal to his genius 
But the misfortunes of Palmyra were not yet at an 
end. A brave, and free people, who from the height 
of glory are ſuddenly reduced to the rank of ſlaves, 
uſually make ſome deſperate efforts to recover their li- 
be 
the Roman garriſon to the ſword ; but the news of this 
event no ſooner reached Aurelian, who was returnin 


d to age or ſex. But after- 
wards he gave orders for repairing the Temple of the 

Wr hone to that uſe rs hundred pounds 
weight of gold found in Zenobia's coffers, her crown- 
Jewels, and eighteen hundred pounds weight of filver, 
which he took from the people. Palmyra having thus 


and ie find that Juſtinian repaired and ſupplied it with 
water, after it had been for ſome time almoſt deſerted. 
This is the laſt time that Palmyra is mentioned in the 


1 


None of the inſcriptions found there are more antient 
nor any folate as the deſtruc- 


which mentions Diocleſian. Two of the mauſoleums 
legible inſcriptions; one of them informs us, 


a ſepulchre for himſelf and his family in 314, which an- 

fear of the Chriſtian æra; and the 
other, that Elabelus Manaius cauſed it to be erected in 414, 
the hundred and third year after the birth of Chriſt, 
The ornaments of both theſe mauſoleums are much in 
| | t, and. 
finiſhed with the greateſt care; and they are both ſo 


_— 


na 


Langu e, Manners, and Go- 


vernment of the Arabs, ” 


a ſwarthy complexion; and, like other people in 
the ſame climate, have black eyes and black hair. Their 


come pretty good markſmen. FA | 

The roving Arabs wear a kind of blue ſhirt faſtened 
about them with a white ſaſh, and ſome of them have 
over it a fur ſheep-ſkin veſt. They have a cap or tur- 
ban on their heads; ſometimes they wear ſlippers, but 
never any ſtockings. Many of them go almoſt naked, 
but the women are generally ſo wrapped up, that no- 
thing can be diſcovered but their eyes. The women 
Mr. Wood ſaw at Palmyra had good 8 they were 
veiled, but were leſs ſcrupulous about ſhewing their 
faces than is uſual with the women of the Eaſt, They 
hang rings of gold or braſs in their ears and noſe ; they 
colour their lips blue, and the tips of their fingers red. 
Both ſexes appear very healthy, and to be almoſt ſtran- 


gers to diſeaſes, 


feed, they are very careful 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. _ 


her friends, and naming thoſe who had been her adviſers; not only abſtain from wine, but deny thembelyc 


Thus the Palmyrenes took up arms, and put i 


wandering Arabs ; and that, on their arrival at Palmyra, 
ſthey ſlept in ſafety in the huts of poor but honeſt Arabian 

e Phe Arbe who Ive in towns are very inconſiderable 
in point of number, compared with thoſe who live in 


coloured 
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Coffee, and other innocent liquors ;' nor ds they ing hd 
themſelves in OY tobacco: Water js 16 ge 
, and ſometimes ſherbet, niade of oranges, Wal 

e R's e RA "i 


drink, 
| richeſt and moſt "copious of amy in the wess tre | 
ery where cer the orientals as à learn 


15 : 


* 


guage; and eyen in Perſia and India the Koran z u- 
E other tongue. Bat though the Araty 1." 


in former ages been famous for their leaming en 
in all che fideral arts, there is at pfekr and Keil 
country where the people are ſo univerſally ignorz = 
HE 
Though the Arabs are generally conſidered a 7.1. 
bands of robbers, in thoſe places here th only 4 
ſettled, and apply to the cultivation of the * 


* 
/ 


* 


trade, and mechanic arts, they are diſtinguiſhed þy . 
juftice, temperance, and humanity. G N _ 


ſerves, that the Arabians near Muſcat bs 9 & 
their behaviour, extremely civil to ſtrangers, to — 
they offer no violence or affront, and though they have | 
the higheſt veneration for their religion, they never friye 
to force it upon others: that a'man may travel ſeyery 
hundred miles without ſo much as meeting with abukye 
language; and if he has a charge of money, he need 
no arms to defend it, but may ſafely ſleep with it in his 
hand by the way-fide ;” and that theugh he lived ſevery 
years in the country, during which he ſpent much of 
his time in travelling, he newer heard of a fingle toben 
among them. Indeed it is not ſurpriſing, chat in- | 
country of ſo great extent, the manners and cuſtoms of 

the people ſhould be verydifferent. It is true, ſeveral Arz- 
bian princes extort money from the caravans; but as the 
country is theirs, they might refuſe to let any catavam 
paſs through it, and poſſibly what they impoſe"upon 
caravans may be by way of toll; which is the more 
probable, as the ſums they demand are not ſo large 2; 
to diſcourage the caravans from paſſing through their 
dominions. But after all, there is no Gabe but ſome 
tribes of the wandering Arabs live m_ by robbery and 
plunder. We find that Mr. Wood and his companions, 
in travelling to Palmyra and Balbec, had an Arabian 
eſcort b dend them from a prince of the Bedouins, or 


E 
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tents; and are called Bedouins. Theſe people have no 
fixed habitation, but being poſſeſſed of large flocks of 
ſheep, and herds of camels and goats, reve from one 
part of the country to another, where they can find paſ- 
ture and water for their cattle ; and pos the _— de- 
ſtroyed all the forage, load their goods and bagyape, 
with Bly wives and eden on their camels, and march 
on in ſearch of freſh paſture, When they encamp, their 
tents make à very indifferent ap ce, they being 
uſually covered with a coarſe ſtuff made of black, or dark- 
goats hair. "Theſe are the people dangerous to 
travellers. JV ĩ TOON. 
The Arabians of the inland country are divided into 
tfibes, and the tribes into families; every tribe has its 
ſheik el kebir, or great prince; and ever ly its 
ſheik or governor. The office of ſheik is hereditary; 
but when the ſheik of a egy” Aer. without iſſue, the 
family chooſe another, with leave of the ſheik el 
kebir, or ſovereign ; and if the ſovereiga himſelf dies 
without iſſue, the whole tribe aſſemble to chooſe ano- 
ther, The ſheiks, or emirs, near Turky, are ſaid © 
be tributary to the Turks; but, inſtead of this, they 
generally receive gratuities for perminting the pilgrims | 
to paſs through their country ; and the Grand — * 
is always glad to maintain a good underſtanding _ 
them, as it is in their power to attack the pilgrims n 
their way to Mecca, as well-as to injure his ſubjects 
their excurſions and robberies ; while it is very difficult | 
for him to puniſh them for it. 5 5 
In Arabia are ſovereign ſtates whoſe monarchs ar 
ſtiled xerifs, and others are named imams, both of ©. 


dns 
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\. 


Arann WE. 8 
- 1uding; the offces öf king and prieſt, in the ſame 
b_ 5 the caliphs of ee, the ſucceſſors of | 
Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appear to be abſolute, 
both in-ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion is heredi- 
tary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in 
the Koran and the comments upon it. 
The uſual arms of the Arabs are a lance, or half-pike, 
ſabre, a dagger, and a bow and arrows; and of late 
ſre· arms have been introduced among them. The 
Arabs, like the Perfiahs, are excellent horſemen, and 
harraſs an enemy by their ſudden attack, and even de- 
feat them when purſued, They are not very fond of 
fighting upon equal terms with the ſcymitar, but truſt 
much more to the fleetneſs of their horſes, and their 
kill in throwing the lance, firing, and diſcharging their 
+ arrows at thoſe who purſue them. PTS, 1 
Theſe monarchs do not appear to have any ſtandin 
army, or even a regular militia ; but they command bot 
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into the ſtreet, where they ſometimes run, and ſometimes 
walk very quick, the pilgrims imitating their guide with 
the utmoſt awe and trembling, performing theſe ſuper- 


ſtitions with great ſeeming devotion ; and theſe being 


ended; they return and ſeek out for lodgings. - 

All the pilgrims eſteem it their indiſpenſable duty to 
improve their time while at Meccaz not only by perform- 
ing the accuſtomed duties within the court of the tem- 
ple, but in ſpending all their leiſure-time there, and, as 


ſtone framed in with ſilver, and every time they come 
to that corner they kiſs the ſtone; and having gone 
round ſeven times, they perform two prayers. The 
people there have a tradition that this ſtone was formerly 
white, but that it is rendered black by the ſins pf the 


tte perſons and purſes of their ſubjects. Thoſe ſituated | people who kiſs it. 


near the coaſt have rendered themſelves formidable at 
ſea, particularly the king of Muſcat, whoſe veſſels not 
only attacked thoſe of the Aſiatics, but even the Euro- 

themſelves : they are generally at war with the 
8 and Portugueſe ; and if an Engliſh veſſel, that is 
not a ſhip of force, comes in their way, they will not 
ſcruple making a prize of her. Mr. Lockhart ſays, that 
when he was at Muſcat there were fourteen men of war 
at that city, beſides twenty merchantmen ; that one of 
theſe ſhips of war carried ſeventy guns, and none of 


them leſs than twen 2 at the {ſame time there were 5 


fiſteen or ſixteen fail of their men of war cruiſing abroad. 
Their colours are red, which they diſplay in ſtreamers 
and pendants at the maſt-head, and other parts of the 
ſhip, which gives their fleets a gay appearance. 

As they have ſcarce any timber of their own growth 
ft for ſhipping, ſome of them are ſaid to be built in the 
mouth of the river Indus, and many of them are prizes 
taken from other nations. | | 2 


Of Pilgrimages to Mecca, the ne w th which they 
dee attended, and a Deſcription of Mecca and Medina. ; 


HE Mahometans of all countries conſider it as a 
duty to go in pilgrimage to Mecca, Thoſe who 
reide in Africa commonly embark on board veſſels, 
which wait for that purpoſe at the port of Suez, a ſmall 
town ſituated at the moſt northern-extremity of the weſt 
gulph of the Red Sea, whence they proceed to Rabbock, 
about four days fail from Mecca, where ſtripping off 
tner cloaths, and covering their bodies with only two 
wrappers, with their heads bare and ſandals on their 
feet, they go on ſhore, and travel by land to Mecca. 
The ſcorching heat of the ſun ſometimes burns the ſkin 
off their backs and arms, and greatly ſwells their heads; 
but when their lives are in danger from theſe auſterities, 
they may put on their cloaths, on condition that on their 
arrival at Mecca each ſhall kill a ſheep, and give it to 
the poor, But while dreſſed in this mortifying habit, it 
is held unlawful even to cut their nails, or to kill the 
Vermin that bites. them. They are likewiſe to be free 
from all enmity, to keep a guard over their tempers and 
Pallons, to preſerve a ſtrict government over the tongue, 
and to make continual uſe of a preſcribed form of de- 
Par expreſhons. Theſe auſterities are continued ſeven 
8. \ . , Ang 5 
ö At about the diſtance of a day's journey from Mecca 
. are met by perſons who come to inſtruct them in 
© Ceremonies to be uſed in their worſhip, who, on their 
wit at that city, conduct them into a great ſtreet in 
win mdſt of the town, which leads to the temple; go 
ON them to the fountains where they are to perform 
eir ablutions, and then take them to the temple, where 
hg pilgrims leaving their ſandals with one who attends 
| Amy them, they enter at the door of the court which 
2 it, called the gate of peace, and having pro- 
8 1 a few paces, their guide holds up his hands to- 
cas the ſacred edifice, which ſtands in the centre, and 


Mecca is ſituated in the latitude of twenty-one degrees 
twenty-five minutes, in a valley amidſt many little hills, 


of no {trength, it having neither walls nor 
buildings are extremely meani The hills which en- 


top of one of them is a cave, where they pretend Maho- 
met uſually retired to perform his devotions, and ſay, 
that the greateſt part of the Koran was brought to him 
here, chapter by chapter, by the angel Gabriel. 


thouſand: pilgrims, who annually viſit the temple of 


midſt of aſpacious area, encompaſſed by a ſtructure which 
has piazzas on the inſide reſembling thoſe of the Royal 
Exchange, in London; but the ſquare is near ten times 
bigger, and over the piazzas is a range of domes, one 
on each fide, which cover little rooms or cells, inha- 


| bited, by people who give themſelves up to reading and 


a devout life; and at each corner is a minoret, or ſteeple; 


the ſquare, The area on the inſide of the incloſure is 
covered with gravel, except the paths that lead to the 
temple, and a ſmall place around' it, which are paved 
with ſhort ſtones. . $124 | 
The Holy Houſe, or temple, which is in the center of 
the area, is a ſquare ſtructure, each ſide of which is about 
twenty-four paces long, and about twenty feet high, 
formed of large ſtones perfectly ſmooth and plain, with- 
out the | carved-work; but is covered all. over 
from top to bottom with a thick kind of ſilk, and above 


in length. The door is covered with ſilver plates, and 
has a curtain before it thick with gold embroidery. This 
temple is the principal object of the pilgrims, devotion, 
and is opened only two days in the. ſpace of ſix weeks 
that is, one day for. the men, and the next for the wo- 
men. On the inſide are only two wooden pillars, which 
ſtand near the middle to ſupport the roof, with a bar of 
iron faſtened to them, on which hang three or four 
ſilver lamps. The walls on the inſide are marble, and 
covered with ſilk, except when the. pilgrims enter, 
Thoſe who are admitted into this ſtructure ſcarcely ſtay 


and while ſome are going out, others are entering in. 
All who pleaſe have the 2e N thus paſſing through 
the temple. The top of the ſtructure is flat and cover- 
ed with lime and ſand; and as it has a long ſpout to 
carry off the rain whenever that falls, the people crowd 


holy houſe may fall upon them, which they eſteem a 
ſingular happineſs; and if they can catch ſome of it to 
drink, their joy is extreme. | 

Round thetemple is a marble pavement fifty feet broad, 
on the edge of which are braſs -pillars twenty. feet diſ- 
tance from each other, and near fifteen feet high, A- 
bove the middle part of theſe pillars an iron bar extends 
from one to the other, with glaſs lamps hanging to 


day. 


ters ſeveral words, which the pilgrims repeat after | 
22 . | 


ö 


U uu | At 


Being led ſeven times round it, they are conducted back 
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tar as they are able, in continuing to walk round the 
temple itſelf, at one corner of which is faſtened a black 


and about a day's journey from the Red Sea. It is a place 
„ and the 


compaſs the town conſiſt of a blackiſh rock, and on the 
This city is rendered famous by the reſort of many lh 


Mecca, which is a ſmall, plain, ſquare building in the 


from which the cryers call the people to prayers. In this 
outer-building are forty-two doors, which open into 
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the middle is embroidered,with letters of gold two feet 


ten minutes, becauſe others wait for the ſame privilege z, 


to get under it, that the water which comes from the 


each by braſs wires, to give light in the night as in the 
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eſteemed holy, on which account the pilgrims, hen 


Which means it purges 


water home to their 
of their friends, who, with abundance of thanks, receive 
tub the reſt on their faces and naked heads. 


Theſe four ſtructures belong to fo many different ſects ; 


I fent from Cairo by order of the Grand Signior, when 


new covering is carried upon two camels, which are 


prophet, and come in flocks to the court of * en 


thouſand 


ſheep : every one who is able buys one, and having 
muſt be obſerved, that there are two other 


> he 
to Mecca, where they muſt not oy is: 


they burſt into tears, and proceed on their journey. 


from the temple | 


ine built the temple, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand, This ſepulchre is incloſed with iron gates, and 
adorned with an embroidered covering. Near it on the 
teft hand is the well Zemzem, the water of which is 


firſt arrive at Mecca, drink of it unreaſonably, 2 
them, and makes their fleſh 
break out in pimples, This they term purging of their 
fpiritual corruptions. of them carry ſome of this 
ye countries, in ſmall tin 
nful of it te each 


and preſent perhaps half a ſpoon 

it in the hollow of their hands, and ſipping a little of i it, 
. Oppoſite to each ſide of the temple is a ſmall edifice 
raiſed on pillars, where the Imam and the Mezzins per- 
form their deyotions in the ſight of all the people. | * 


of Mahometans. 
The covering of this temple is annually renewed, and 


the caravan proceeds with the pilgrims to Mecea. The 


exempted from work for the ſpace of a year after, 


This covering is received with extraordinary joy by | 
the people, and is put up by the xerif of Mecca bümlelf, 3 


to be cut in 
adgees. 


and after he has cauſed the old covering 
pieces, ſells them at a high price to the 


There are ſeveral thouſand blue pigeons at Mecca, | 
which none will affright, much leſs kill them, whence 


will pick corn out of. 


they are ſo very tame, that 
f ar of the 


the people's hands. They are called the pi 


Where they are fed by the Hadgees. . 

Before the pilgrims receive the title of Hadgee, they 
teſume their mortified habit, and proceed to a ill called 
Gibbel el Orphet, or the mount of knowledge, where 


_ ſeventy thouſand perſons are ſaid to aſſemble every year, 


two months and nine days after the feaſt of Ramadan. 
Nothing ean be more affecting, than to ſee ſo many 
people cloathed in their patments of humility, 
with their heads bare, and their cheeks wet with tears, 
while with bitter ſighs they earneſtly beg, in a form of 
penitential expreffions, ' the remiſſion of their ſins, and 
promiſe to reform their lives. This is continued for 
the ſpace of, four or five hours, after which they all at 
once receive the title of Hadgee from the Imam; which 
they oy as long as they live, 
no Wolde receive this name, than trumpets 
ping 2 ounded, they leave the hill in order to return to 
Mecca; but, having proceeded two or three miles, reſt 
for that night. After their devotions, each perſon ga- 
thers fort nine ſmall ſtones, and the next morning 
they proceed to a place called Mina, where they pre- 
tend that Abraham went to offer up his ſon, and 
having all pitched their tents, every Hadgee throws 
ſeven of the ſtones he had 
erying, © <<. Stone the devil and them that pleaſe him, 2 
The country people. then bring in great flocks of 


Nain it, gives ſome of the fleſh to his friends and the 
poor : then all of them pulling off their penitential 
habits, ſpend three days in feltivity and rejoicing, It 


that on the ſecond day they throw at each of the three 
ſeven ſtories; and the ſame number the day after: 

At the expiration of the three da all return 
ve ten or 
twelve days longer, and during n tine is held a, 

reat fair, in which all ſorts of India goods are ſold. 
Mont of the people here buy a ſhrowd of fine linen to 
be wrapped in at their death, on account of the advan- 
tage of having it dipt in the holy water. In the even- 
ing before they leave Meeca, they all take a ſolemn 
leave of the holy houſe, and retiring backwards, hold 
up their hands, and offer up their petitions with their 
eyes fixed on the building, till having loſt ſight of it, 


„ 


gathered at a ſmall pillar, 
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At the diftanceof about twelve poces 
is a building called the ſepulchre of Abraham, who they 


his native 8 


pillars, and | 


| 
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It is worthy of ant that this 
the vulgar 0 was built by xg 0 N 
idol-temple, but was dene, abe os | 
er e God; and thas that EWA images die 
intended. to ſhew their .deteſtation-of a wes. 
to Mahomet himſelf, there is ſaid to — 
taint reverence kept 22 cen in Ae i 


+ querors. made ſuch A — end — 
% .availed themſelves, had not Wm 0 


% Mahomet for its object, as the Unit rien. the 
Being, in the invöcation of whic 


« of gratitude, for being the miſſionary of; Unity, 
“ and for his deſtroying the idol-w ra which -/ 
« Arabia had continued ſo long under bondage. Por, 
by; the reſt they looked upon. him as a mere man, ſubs 
< ject to all the failings and paſſions of one, and are 
« to far from addrefling him as a faint, that in ee 
© moſques and private oriſons, they do not pray to im 
ce but for him.” Indeed, thereare no pil rimages 
tomb that is at Medina, and is viſited the Mahos 


metans purely out of curioſity; and reverence tahis 
memory, and many of the pin return wine 
ing it at all. 


It is a very great miſtake that thoſe who have bag. 
at Mecca, may commit crimes with itn 
muſt not be put to-death ; ſince their being 


| does not entitle them to any privilege of that nature: RW f 


who commit crimes are puniſhed as in — 1 1 


for even on the road to and from 


there being a baſha and a are . in the caravan | 
them, and numbers are annually executed yy on * > 
foad thither, and in returning from thence; - = 

Medina, the place where Mahomet lies abe 1 60 1 
which he fled when driven from Mecca, and where he ; 
was firſt inveſted with regal power, is ſituated iu q « 


four degrees thirty minutes north latitude, e, 
miles to the eairward of the Red Sea, and two , 
dred miles to the north of Mecca. It contains about = 
* houſes built of brick and ſtone, which fee 


die Fo gy > 15 1 N are niſed but one e the 2 


off = this city a are fron] noble moſques the principal Sl 1 
of which is named Mos a K ibu, or the moſt holy. R 
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ſtands in the middle of the town, and is a ſquare dung 
length, and cighty in bteadth Þ 

ported by many columns. It is faid to have ho ον⏑ , 2 
23 — lamps; but Mr. Pitts, WO was _— — 


one hundred paces in 


maintains, that there are not above one hundred, as 


homet's tomb ſtands in this temple, covered with dome I 


and encompaſſed with iron rails: the tomb ite 3 1 


rounded by a ſilver grate, and encloſed like a be ff 


tains of rich filk. None are dee to enter 2 
the grate; for this'is only allowed to thoſe une e 1 


to light the lamps, which fcc: by 3 0 Sy .Y 
gere 4 


dome pretend, that Maney 0 
the attractive virtue of a load: ſtone fix ed tothe yoorguut 
there is not the leaſt foundation for this opinion for the 2 
curtains that cover the tomb are not half ſo hig We: Y 
dome; it is therefore impoſſible that the coffin ſhould _ 3 
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hang Ades and the Mahometans never rot? 
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IT conciſe Deſcription of Macha, with an accents * the Trads : 3 
of 2 __ and of the Codes, * and how 0 3 


25 


E ſhall now give a Genn deſcription cionof Macs -F 
theprinci ipal trading town of Arabia re 1 
ated on the Red Sea, in thirteen-degrees north __ i 
and in the forty-fifth degree of eaſt longitude from - 
don, The neighbouring country is under the I. : 3 
ment of an Arab prince, who reſides at a place two bun 
dred miles to the eaſt of Mocha, Aden Was 
the ſea-port of his dominions ; but that — 
convenient, he removed it fifteen leagues farther 
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bret thoſe 


coming 
{mall beer 

makes a fine appearanee | 

' gre hs, and their markets well furniſhed with provi 1 
as. as the fleſh of camels and 


ofleſb; lamb, and kid: their common fowls: are | 
Baines hens, partridges, and pigeons. - The ſea alſo 
affords e hy fiſh, but they are not well raſted, 


from the extreme faltneſs of the ſea- 

| water, and the nature of the aliment. All the year 
round the town wn lege with 1 
| * fo r their on uſe and for 4 
portation 3 though near the town there is not a tree or 
ſhrub to be ſeen, except a few- date- trees. They have 
ſeldom more than two or three ſhowers in a year, and 
ſometimes no rain for two or three years together; but 
among the mountains, at about twenty miles diſtance, 


be coins current 
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the monopoly of ſpices, which 
being conſumed here in great quantities; enables them 


their trade at Mocha is continually ſinking, from 
the vaſt quantities of coffee. cultivated in their own co- 
lonies at Batavia, Amboyna, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, though the Dutch themſelves acknowledge that 
there is no compariſon between the flavour of the cof- 


| fee raiſed in their own plantations and that brought 


at Mocha are dollars of all kinds, 
which with them ought to weigh ſeventeen. drams, four- 
teen grains; for all their coins are taken by weight, 
and valued according to their fineneſs. The gold coins 
current there are ducats of Germany, Venice, Turky, 
and Egypt. The comaſſees are a ſmall coin taken at the 
price the government ſets upon them; but they keep 


there is generally a moderate ſhower every morning, 
which 4 * between them very fertile, par- 
ticularly in fruit, wheat, and barley. 
Since Mocha was made a free po 
lace of great trade. It has 2a factory belonging to the | 
| Engliſh Eaſt India company, another belonging to the 
Dutch, and a conſiderable commerce is carried on by 
veſſels from Baſſorah, Perſia, and Muſcat in Arabia Pe- 
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modities, exce 


2 


trza. The country itſelf produces few valuable com- 


their accounts in cabeers, an imaginary coin, eight of 
which make a dollar...  : * I 
The weights uſed at Mocha are the bahor, which 
amounts to four hundrea and twenty pounds Engliſh : 
the fraſſel, or twenty-eight pounds, fifteen of which 
make a bahor: the maun, ten of which go to a fraflel : 
the fakea, forty of which make a maun; and the cofhila, 
ten of which make a fakea. a. 
Their dry meaſures are the medeeda, which contains 


pt coffee, and ſome drugs, as mytrh, | three Engliſh pints; and cloth and filk are meaſured by 
olibanum, or frankincenſe, from Coſſin; aloes ſocco- | their cubit of twenty · four inchens. 
* 5 
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O its Situation, Extent and Diviſions, 


URN in Aſia, which once formed a great part | 
of the Eaſtern empire, and was moſt of it enlight- | 
ened by the knowledge of Chriſtianity, extends from 
the twenty-eighth degree of north latitude to the forty- 


fifth, and from the meaty ents degree of eaſt longi- 
tude from London to the forty-ſixth. It is about a 
thouſand miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about 
eight hundred in breadth from north to ſouth. This 
Extenſive country is bounded on the north by the Black 
Sea and Circaſſia; on the eaſt by Perſia; on the ſouth 
by Arabia and the Levant, or ſouth-caſt part of the Me- 
diterranean Sea; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſ- 
pont, and P 
the weſt, 

As to the 
em 

eaſt 


St 2 diviſions of this part of the Turkiſh 
ire, theſe conſiſt of the following provinces: on the 
are Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea; Diarbec, or Me- 
lopotamia ; a part of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria; Turcoma- 
1 = the antient Armenia Major ; part of Georgia, in- 
eng, Mingrelia, Imaretta, and part of Circaſſia; 
N 1a, and Paleſtine. . The weſtern diviſion conſiſts of 
atolia, the antient Aſia Minor, which is divided into 
Amaſia, Aladulia, and Carmania, 


theſe provinces have been re king- 
enjoy advantages and diſadvantages of 


atolia Proper 
As ſeveral af 


doms, and ill 


ropontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on | 
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people, e 
with che parttellarttes and cuſtoms of the 


habitants of different provinces. 


| 


r 
or the Perſons and Dreſe of the Turks, 


HE Turks in general are well made: thoſe 
In the cities LE ear fe complexion ; but 
the peaſants, and ſuch as are obliged to be much in the 
ſun, are ſwarthy. Their hair is commonly black, of 
of a dark cheſnut, and they have commonly black eyes. 
The men are tolerabl 8 when young, by. tho? 
the women are ve ti y arrive very early at 
maturity, -and dg fade; he ug ge 42 Hob 
old by the time they reach thirty. 
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The women in ſome of the villages, and all the 


| ſometimes adorned with gold and filver. Perfongof diſtin- 


in the winter. Their ſtockings are of cloth, footed with 


reaches to the middle of the forehead ; but they ufually 


“ hair,;” but they. are fond of a venerable beard. 


gives them a very whimſical-appearance ; and many of | herſelf alin by uncommion' lear 


+ "the men ftrive#to conceal their age by dying their beards 

%%% %¼ ³w7ü Do 67 0 Roc) e 
Few of the Turkiſh ladies paint, for this is almoſt n 
: 8 to the common proſtitutes; but they uſually whom they were never permitted to ſee, and 


5 ſtrengthen the ſight they freque 


black rim round the edge. This is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed by the men, but is then eſteemed foppiſh. | Singu- 


Arabs, wear a large gold or ſilver ring threugh-the 
- ternal cartilage of their right noſtril ; and ſome of theſe 
rings are at leaſt an inch and a half in diameter. 


bing it with a certain powder which leaves an indelible. 
, TIED. * E e een eee e 


plump. The Turkiſh habit appears very graceful: next 
ſhirt and à doliman of ſattin, taffety, or other neat ſtuff, 


In winter this is quilted, and this they gird very tight 
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of + ye their beards, and the old 
women their hair of a re 


black 
with a compoſition Which they call hattat. From a prin- 
ciple of ſtrengthening the fight, as well as an ornament, 
it is a general pract 
inſide of their eye-lids, by applying a powder called 
(med; this is a mineral ſubſtance that reſembles a rich 
lead- ore, and is prepared by roaſting it in a quince, 
apple; or truffle; it is then levigated with the oil of ſweet 
i babe on a piece of ma i and if intended to 
It 


-banum, or amber.” They perform this operation with a 
.cylindrical piece of -filver; ftcel, or ivory, about two 
inches long, and of the ſize of a common probe. This 
they wet with water, in order that the powder may ſtick 
to it, and applying the middle-part horizontally to the 
eye, ſhut the eye-lids upon it, and-drawing it through 
between them, it blackens the inſide, leaving a narrow 


lar as this cuſtom may appear, it has been practiſed 

throughout the Eaſt for many ages; and it was a cuſ- 
tom not unknown to the beauties of antient Greece and 
Ron. . CONN? „ 


The women have another ſingular method of adorn- 


ing themſelves, which is, by ſtaining their feet and 
Hands: with henna, which is brought in great quantities 
from Egypt chiefly for that purpoſe. / The common way 
is to dye only the tips of the fingers and toes,” and ſome 
few ſpots upon the hands and feet, and leave them of a 
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colour with henna, which | her admittance into the harrams of the 


ly add flowers of oli- 


dirty yellow, the natural tincture of the henna, which |'** have it of exquiſite embroidery on ſattin; but it muſt 
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| of them by a lady, WhO was of #rank fumcidir d 
NgUned Dy Uncomn mtg; and tho 
| great qualthcations' which' add digni I Rn 
ations. his'truth requires, for li Ecredit ou . 
be given to the account travellers have given Ates 


to their 


their eye-brows, or rather make artificial ones, | deſcription of cuſtoms Which they cannot know. The 


only objection that can de made, is, that her obſerva: 


| tions were made at Conſtantinople, and that we are de- 


manners of theſe people ag every where the ſame, this 
can produce no other alteration, except, perhaps . 
| abatement in point of ſplendor. .. 


ice among the women to black the ſcribing the cuſtems of che Turks in Aſia; but 2s fw 


F 
: 


4 Montague, when ambaſſadreſs at Conſtantinople is a 

| cc pair 'of drawers, very full, that reach to my ſhdes, 
and conceal the legs more modeſtly than your petti. 

„ coats. They are a thin roſe=coloured damaſk, bro- 

| <4 caded with ſilver flowers. My ſhoes are of white kid 

“leather embroidered with gold. Over this hangs m 

| ** ſmock of a fine white ſilk gauſe, edged with — 


|<* way. down the arm, and is cloſed at the neck with a. 
| © diamond button; but the ſhape and colour of the 


The antery is a waiſtcoat, made cloſe, to the thape, 


| <<. of white and gold damaſk, with very long ſleeves ſall- 


“ ing back, and fringed with deep gold fringe, an 
* ſhould have e or pearl 9 | key 
|<< of the ſame ſtuff with my drawers, is a robe exactly 
<« fitted to my ſhape, and reaching to my feet, with 
IK 2 long, ſtrait, falling fleeves. Over this is the 
| *© girdle, of about four fingers broad, which all that 

| << can afford it have entirely of diamonds or other pre- 
5. cious ſtones ; thoſe who will not be at that expence, 


has a very diſagreeable appearance to an European; but] be faſtened before with a claſp of diamonds, The 


it is more polite to have the greateſt part of the hands 
and feet ſtained in the form of roſes, and various figures, 


days this begins to change, and at laſt looks as diſ- 
agreeable — — other. > oo | 


the ex- 


It is 
likewiſe uſual for theſe people to mark their under lip, 

and ſometimes their breaſts and arms, with a blue co- 

lour, by pricking the part with a needle, and then rub- 
mark. ee eas 
As a flender waiſt is far from being admired by the 
Turks, and is rather conſidered as a deformity in the 
ladies, they uſe all their endeavours to render themſelves 


the ſkin the men wear a pair of drawers, and over them a 
which reaches to their heels, like a cloſe-bodied caſſock. 


round the waift with a ſaſh, in which they frequently 
wear two daggers, the handles and ſheaths of which are 


5 have them oramented with precious ſtones. 
n this girdle they alſo carry their money and their pouch 
for tobacco. ver the doliman they wear a kind of 
night-gown, which thoſe who are able line with furs 


red or yellow leather; and their ſhoes are of the ſame 
colour. On their head they wear a crimſon velvet cap, 
round which they wrap a red or white turban, which is 
a ſcarf of linen or ilk many ells long. re, ee 
Upon particular occaſions the Janizaries wear a ſer- 
cola or cap of ceremony, which hangs down behind, 
and has a pipe of gilt leather half a foot long that 


wear a turban of white, red, or other filk. The Turks 
ſhave their heads, and ſay, The devil neſtles in long 


In deſcribing the dreſs, the manners, and cuftoms of | 


* curdee is a looſe,robe they throw off or put on, ac- 


c the ſleeves reach very little below the ſhoulders. The 
<6 head-dreſs is compoſed of a cap, called talpoc, which 
cc js in winter of fine velvet embroidered with pearl or 


ce ſtuff. Phis is fixed on one fide of the head, hang- 
ce ing a little way down, with a gold taſſel, and bound 
cc on either with a circle of diamonds, (as I have ſeen 
;<c ſeveral} or a rich embroideted handkerchief. On the 
® other fide of the head the hair is laid flat; and here 
&« the ladies are at liberty to ſhew. their fancies ; ſome - 
<« putting flowers, others a'plime of herons feathers, 
“ and, in ſhort, what they pleaſe ; but the moſt general 
« faſhion is, a large bouquet of Jewels, made like natu- | 
« ral flowers, that is, the buds of pearls, the roſes af 
ce different coloured rubies, the jeſſamines of diamonds, 
<< the jonquils of topazes, &c. ſo well ſet and enamelled 
cc *tis hard to imagine any thing of that kind ſo beauti- 
ec ful. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divid- 
« ed into treſſes braided with pearl or ribbon, which 1s 
xc always in great quantify. oe ran N 
The fame admirable writer obſerves, that the Turkiſh 
ladies do not commit one fin the leſs for not being 
Chriſtians, and that they are far from wanting the liber- 
ty ours enjoy. No woman, let her rank be what it 
will, is permitted to go into the ſtreets without two 
murlins, one that hides the whole dreſs of her head, 
and hangs half way down her back, and another 
covers. her face all but her eyes. Their ſhapes are allo 
entirely concealed by a ferigee, which no woman of any 
fort appears without; this has long ſleeves that reach to 
their fingers ends, and wraps round them like a Ong. 
hood. This in ſummer is of plain ſilk, or ſtuff, an F 
in winter of cloth. By this means they are ſo diſguiſe 
that the greateſt lady cannot be diſtinguiſhed from or 
ſlave, * it is impoſſible for the moſt jealous huſband 
to know his wife when he meets her, and no man dare 
touch or follow a woman'in the ſtreet. . 
Their thus appearing in maſquerade affords them 
liberty of following their inelinations without danger 


the Furkiſh ladies, we ſhall follow the account given 


diſcovery. Their moſt uſual method 1 intrigue is * : 
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% dery. This ſmock has Wide fleeves, hanging half \ 


4 boſom is very well to be diſtinguiſhed through it. 


<< cording to the weather, being of a rich brocade, (mine | 
' With a dye that is of a very dark green. But after ſome | ©. is. green and gold) either lined with-ermine or fables z 


« diamonds ;- and in ſummer. of a light ſhining ſilver- 
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haue nothing to fear from the indiſeretion of a lover. 


75 3 N 


N 


Laer in Ava; 


intment for the lover to meet them at a Jews 
the moſt valuable goods are to be purchaſed. 
The great ladies ſeldom let their gallants know who, 
they ate; and it is ſo difficult to diſcover | them, that 

hey can ſeldom gueſs the lady's name with whom they 
have correſponded aboye half a year together, Hence 
' the number of faithful wives is perhaps ſmall, ſince they 


ing an appo 
hp, where 


The Turkiſh women, the above ingenious lady ob- 
ſerves, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary, are perhaps more free.than any other.in the uni- 
- verſe, and are the only women in the world that lead a 
life of uninterrupted. pleaſure, exempt from cares ; their 
whole time is ſpent in viſiting, bathing, or the agreeable: 
amuſement of ſpending money, and inventing new me- 
thods of adorning their perſons. A huſband would be 
thought mad that exacted any degree of.ceconomy from 
his wife, whoſe expences are only limited by her fancy. 
Tis his buſineſs to get money, and hers to ſpend it ; and 
this prerogative extends to the meaneſt of the ſex, In- 
deed theſe have no places of reſort but the bagnios, and 
there can only be ſeen by their own ſex ; however, they 
are fond of dreſs, and take great pleaſure in frequenting 
the baths. | 

Thoſe o are nc id 
are rich live well, and are far from being ſo abſtemious 
as many people imagine. As ſoon as they riſe in the 
morning they breakfaſt on fried eggs, honey, cheeſe, 
leban, &c. At about eleven o'clock in the forenoon in 
winter, and rather earlier in ſummer, they dine. They 
| have a round table, which, as well as their diſhes, is 
made either of copper tinned, or, for perſons of high 
rank, of ſilver. This.is placed upon a ſtool about twelve 
or fourteen inches high, and a round piece of cloth is 
ſpread under the table, upon a carpet, to prevent its 
being ſoiled: A long piece of, filk is laid round to cover 

the knees of thoſe who ſit at the table, which has no 

covering but the victuals. Sallads, pickles, ſmall ba- 
ſons of leban, bread, and ſpoons, are placed in order 
round the edge, and the middle of the table is for the 
| diſhes, which, among the great, are brought in one by 

one: and, after each has ate a little, they are changed. 

Their fingers, as in other parts of the Eaſt, ſerve for 

| knives 0 forks; but for liquids they make uſe of 
ſpoons made of wood, horn, or tortoiſe-ſhell; for gold 
or ſilver they are not permitted to uſe by their re- 
ligion. 5 . 


Their uſual bread 


is of wheat - flour not well ferment- | 


ed, made into thin flat cakes ill baked, and for the moſt | 


part ate ſoon after it comes out of the oven; beſides. 
theſe there are a variety of ruſks and biſcuits, moſt of 
them ſtrewed over the top with the ſeeds of ſeſamum, 
or fennel-flour. The firit diſh is generally a kind of 
broth, or ſoup, and the laſt pillaw. The intermediate 
diſhes, which are frequently numerous, conſiſt of mut- 
ton cut into ſmall pieces, roaſted or ſtewed with herbs, 
ſtewed fowls, pigeons, or other birds, which are com- 
monly ſtuffed with rice and ſpices. A whole lamb 
ſtuffed with rice, almonds, raiſins, piſtachos, &c. and 
ſtewed, is à favourite diſh. _ Paſtry, both with meat and 
of the ſweet or fruit kind, they would make very well, 
if the badneſs of their butter did not in moſt places 
ſpoil it. A large pillaw, with a diſh of ſweet ſtarch, 
which they ſometimes eat with it, comes laſt, except a 
very thin ſyrup, with dried apricots, raiſins, piſtachos, 
ſlices of apples, pears, or the like, ſwimming in it; of 
| this each perſon takes a large ſpoonful, with ſpoons 
Sought in with it on purpoſe; and thus finiſhes the 
repaſt. | | : | 
Water is their liquor at table, and after dinner they 
drink coffee. Moſt of their diſhes are greaſy either with 
fat or butter, and pretty high-ſeaſoned with ſalt and 
ſpices; many of them are made ſour with verjuice, pome- 
Skanate, or lemon- juice; and onions and garlic fre- 
quently complete the ſeaſoning. ENG! 
he lady Wortley Montague ſays, that, for the firſt 
Week, their cookery pleaſed her extremely: but then 
Srowing weary of their table, ſhe deſired her cook might 
add a diſh or two after our manner : but, at the ſame 
ume, acknowledges, that this might be owing to cuſtom, 
and that ſhe was ready to believe that an Indian, who 
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{| cat, within the compaſs of 


Turks who are not afraid of ſhewing that they | 


267 


had never taſted of either, would prefer their cookery | 
The Turks ſup at about five o'clock in the winter, 


and fix in the ſummer, in much the ſame manner as 
they dine; and in winter they frequently viſit each other 
and fit up late, when they have a collation of ſeveral 
ſweet diſhes. Beſides dinner and ſupper, they frequently 

the day, ſeveral forts of fruit, 
| The. common people 


| e have not this variety, Bread, 
dibbs, leban, butter, rice, and a very little mutton, 
are their principal food in the winter; as rice-bread, 
cheeſe, and fruits, are in the ſummer. Their principal 
meal is in the evening, when they return home from 
performing the buſineſs of the day. „„ 

Though wine and ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be only drank 


- 


according to the ſeaſon; 


by the irreligious and licentious, yet their number is 
from their appearance; 


more than one would imagine 

for as theſe liquors are . by their religion, they 
are commonly drank in ſecret at their gardens, or private- 
ly in the night; and whenever they can come at liquor, 
if they once begin, they generally drink to great exceſs. 
There are, however, others who drink wine with mo- 


and deſigned for the common people, among whom it 
would be the ſource of infinite diſorders: but that the 


* 


it. | 8 
Coffee made very ſtrong, without milk or ſugar, is a 
refreſhment highly eſteemed by every body; and a diſh 
of it, preceded by a little wet ſweet-meat, which fre- 
quently conſiſts of conſerve of red roſes, ſharpened with 
lemon- juice, and a pipe of tobacco, is the uſual enter- 
tainment at a viſit; but if they chooſe to uſe leſs cere- 
mony, they omit the ſweet- meat. When the Turks 
would ſhew an extraordinary degree of reſpect, they alſo 
preſent ſherbet ; ſprinkle role or other ſweet-ſcented wa- 
ter; and perfume their viſitor with the ſmoke of the wood 
of aloes, which is brought in a cenſer, and generally ſerves 
for an intimation that it is time for the ſtranger to take 
his leave. . | | 
This is thought an entertainment ſufficient for any 
perſon, let his rank be ever ſo great; and if it be a viſit 
of ceremony from. a baſha, or other perſon in power, 
a fine horſe, ſometimes with furniture, or ſome other 
valuable preſent, is made him at his departure. 
| After mentioning the entertainments of the Turks, it 
cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that though we are apt to 
eſteem theſe people as no better than barbarians, yet 
politeneſs and hoſpitality are their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raCteriſtic. On a traveller's addrefling the governor of 
a province for his protection, and making him, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, a handſome preſent, a 
pipe, coffee, ſweet-meats, and perfume, are ſucceſlively 
preſented ; and he will tell him, that the land he com- 
mands, and all that is in it, are at his ſervice. In 
c no inſtances, ſays the ingenious Mr, Wood, do the 
e oriental manners ſhew theſe people in ſo amiable a 
ce light, as in their diſcharge of the duties of hoſpita- 
cc lity : the ſeverities of Eaſtern deſpotiſm have indeed 
ce been always ſoftened by this virtue, which ſo happily 
« flouriſhes moſt where it is moſt wanted. The great 
c forget the influence of power to the ſtranger under 
cc their roof, and only preſerve a dignity ſo tempered by 
«© humanity, that it ſolely commands that grateful re- 
ce ſpect which is otherwiſe ſcarce known in a country 
« where inferiors are oftener taught to fear than to love. 
«© But avarice, he adds, is as much an Eaſtern vice as 
e hoſpitality is an Eaſtern virtue. The moſt ſordid in- 
e ſtances among the former we found among the great, 
« and thoſe in public employments, while we expe- 
e rienced extraordinary inſtances of generoſity in private 
„life. We would therefore be cautious of charging 
{© to the character of a people, what this government 
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<< ſcems to require: for amidſt the uninterrupted feries | It is furprifing to fee with what dexterity they mangos 
cc of ſhameleſs venality, which ard you the diſcharge | their horſes .. theſe occaſions, ſo as ins; — go | 
« of every private duty, from the prime vizier down- | againſt each other when numbers are gallopin — 7 
birit of deſpotiſm, | in the greateſt diforder, This, however, is but Felder 
„ ſtops only at the wreteh who is too low to make re- practiſed, the e part of their tiine being ſpent in 
priſals; every ſubaltern in power muſt ſubmit to that | the indolent indulgence of lolling on their divans. N 
“ portiom of the common proſtitution which belongs to As the Turks in moft parts of their Afiatic dominions 
<<. his rama; and which therefore ſeems rather the vice have no coaches, perſons of rank ride on horſeback, and 
« of the office than of the man.” iin the eities have a number of ſervants walking before | 
| them, according to their rank, which, though it may be 
lefs convenient in bad weather, has a more manly, if not 
f 2 grander appearance, than our fedans and coaches, The 
_ aſſume ladies of the greateſt diſtin&ion are obliged to walk on 
which is beſt perceived by thoſe who dwell for a con- | foot, if they go only a moderate diſtance ; but in jour. 
ſiderable time among them. This generally increaſes | nies, the women of rattk are carried by mules in a litter 
among the people in proportion to their vicinity to cloſe covered up, and thoſe of inferior circumſtances 
are generally ſtowed one on each fide of a mule in a 


„„ 


uliarly diſtin 


| 
greater ſhare of it than Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and | kind of covered cradle. Fe SR 
other places at a farther diſtance, though it r dee | Moſt of the natives go early to- bed, and rife betimes 
clines; and, even in Syria, ſeveral baſhas have conferred in the morning. They fleep in their drawers, and at 
many public honours on the Europeans, that would for- leaſt in one or two waiffeoats; and fome of them in win- 
merly have cauſed great popular diſcontent. Among | ter in their furs. Their beds only confiſt of à matraſs 
*® the common people an affeed gravity, with ſome ſhare | laid on the floor and over it a ſheet, and in winter a 
"48. of diflimulation, is too much their characteriſtie. And | carpet or ſome other woollen coveting, the other ſheet 
though they are much addicted to quarrelling and abu- being ſewed to thie quilt, which is thrown over them. 
five language, none are leſs guilty of fighting. How- A divan-cuſhion often ſerves them for a pillow and bol- 
ever, though they are ſo prone to anger on the moſt ſter ; but ſome have a bolſter and pillow like ours. 
triflirig occaſions, no people upon earth can be more When the time of repoſe approaches they feat themſelves 
calm when it is for their intereſt : yet there are te on this matraſs, and fmoke till they find themſelves 
who deſerve a much better character, for ſome them | ſleepy, then lying down they leave their fervants to co. er 
are poſſeſſed of the utmoſt honour and integrity. | them when aſleep; and many of the people of rank are 
SCP SF"; | | — be lulled to reſt by ſoft muſic, or ſtories told out of the 
e F lu, Arabian Nights Entertainment, or ſome other book of 
2-45 BCT: Bt Iiithe fame kind, If they happen to awake in the night 
| | they fit up, fill their pipe, h diſh of coffee | 
Of the Amuſements and Diverſions of the Turks ; partieelarly fornetimes in che Tory wt: al oc AC 
their Smoaking, their taking Opium, their Riding. Sleeping, ſweet paſtry, and thus fit till they drop affeep again. In 
and Games. Their Dancing, Wreſtling, and Alice. the ſouthern provinces their bets are made in ſummer in 
$3 e I an nas. their court- yard, or on the houſe-top; and in the winter 
Teer eee e eee, Phey have e e 
2: 5 e women; and the labourers, or handicraft | te ground-noor. ve always a lamp burning, 
tradeſmen, have generally 2 pipe in their mouths, if they | and when the weather is cold have frequently one or two 
are able to be at the expence. Theſe pipes are made of | pans of charc which is ſometimes of ill conſequence 
the twig of the cherry- tree or rose. buſn, bored for that | even to them, int would ſuffocate ſuch as =p never 

purpoſe ;, and thoſe of ſuperior rank are five or fix feet been accuſtomed to it. | OO 

long, and adorned wk 3 The bowl is of — 7 principal amuſements within doors are playing 
often changed, th the pipes themſelves laſt for | at cheſs, at which they are very expert, and a kind of 
years. Many in aMuent circumſtances adopt the Perſian back-gammon, both Varrawed Hom the Fei: their 
manner of ſmoaking with the caalean already deſcribed, | other diverfions are playing at draughts, mankala, tabu- 
They uſe the Perſian tobacco, which has an agreeable | duc, and the play of the ring, as they term it, with 
flavour, with this: inſtrument; and what is ſmoked this | which the great frequently amuſe themſelves in the winter 
way, is ſaid to be attended with this advantage, that | evenings. his diverſion conſiſts in gueſſin under what 
neither the taſte nor ſmell of it remain after waſhing | coffee-cup a ring is hid, out of a number of cups placed 
the ow 95 3 = ea a large falver. Several engage in this play on each 
The practice of taking opium is not ſo general in | ide, and thoſe who win have the privilege of blacking 
l. B d eee t e in ee | their heats, und Ae e 17 fine belive ta, 

o it. By the debauchee, it is taken in various elec- r 8, and obliging them to ore 
tuaries, or confe&ions, in which it is mixed with aro- | while they ſing extent Fs ſongs in their own praiſe, | 
matics ; and ſome uſe it pure. The conſt that] and in deriſio ob the 1 fers But th treat none in this 

3 pure. The conſequences n oſers. | none in this 
n ill habit are the perſon's looking old and ar e but their fervants, or their infer * ar of 
beſotted; like thofe who in Europe have ruined their | whom, eſpecially if they have any turn for buffoonery, 
conſtitutions by hard drinking. "Rod though they are | are fave of he ney; ” Theſe n are only uſed by 

| —_ wait off My dropſies, or thoſe other diſeaſes — Ty for amuſement; for they never 8 T. 5 
that are the uſual conſequences of an habit of drunkenneſs ugh they will ſometimes go ſo far as to play for an 
they ſeldom live to old age: but, having firſt loſt their 3 | | l | | e 
memory, and moſt of their intellectual faculties, decline Dancing is far from being reckoned an accompliſh- 
a _— 0 ſink under the weight of years. ment among people of faſhion, and is ſcarce ever pe 

The Turks have no notion of the benefit of exerciſe, | tifed among any of the vul except ſuch as make 2 
2 oy the 8 of Lene. or caring of diſeaſes 2 of it. Their e cold leſs in ter _— 
and laugh at ranks or European Chriftians for tak- than in the motion of their arms and body; putting, 
Ing , = wer, wer it 3 to 1 for eo der ar in different e Vn uſing geſtures * * 
the ſake of amuſement, Indeed, it is with reluctance | particularly among the female dancers, are none o 

that they uſe much exerciſe, either for buſineſs or plea- | moſt decent. e a es THEN oy 
ſure. To walk or ride to their gardens, where they are | Wreſtling is alſo ſometimes a part of their entertain” 
| ſituated ata ſmall diftance, once or twice a week at the ment at their feſtivals. The wreſtlers anoint their na 
proper ſeaſons, is as much as moſt of them care to do, bodies, and have nothing on buta pair of breeches. 
We muſt, however, except people of rank, who, | their entrance they ſtrut and boaſt ſo much that peop'e 
hough. th : fond of walki vel mi #24 but they greatly 
though. they are no: fond of walking, are very active] might expect great matters from them; but Mey g 
on horſeback, and in throwing the jareed, a ſhort ſtaff, | fail in the performance. Among their amuſements ey 
which they dart very dexterouſly on horfeback ; and a] have likewiſe buffoons, who conſtantly attend all merry” 
mock- fight with this weapon is a common entertainment. makings, in order to keep up the mirth of the . 
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The muſic of this country conſiſts of two ſorts, one 
wr the field and the other for the chamber. The firſt 
ed before the baſhas and the other great mili- 
Hofers, and is alſo uſed in their garriſons; It eon- 
l of trumpets cymbals, hautboys, ſhorter but ſhriller 
than ours, and large drums, the upper head of which is 
teat upon with A heavy drum-ftick, and the lower with 
| {mal} ſwitch. Beſides theſe they have ſmall drums, 
which are beat after the manner of our kettle-drums 
his muſic has a pretty good effect at a diſtance. | 

Their chamber muſic conſiſts of a guittar, an Arab 
£141e; 2 dulcimer, the derviſes flute, which is blown 
in 2 very particular manner,; a couple of ſmall drums, 
and the diff. This laſt inſtrument chiefly ſerves to beat 
ne to the voice, which is frequently the worſt of all 
their muſic ; for many of them bellow fo hideouſly, as 
to ſpoil what would be otherwiſe harmonious. This diff 
s à hoop, over which a piece of parchment is extended, 
and ſometimes pieces of braſs are fixed in it to make a 
jingling- It is beat with the fingers, and is the true 
tympanum of the antients, as is evident from its figure 
in ſeveral relievos repreſenting the rites of Cybele and 
the orgies of Bacchus: Fhey have likewiſe a kind of 
fute, which reſembles the antient fyrinx ; but as few 
can play upon it, it is not much uſed. Beſides theſe 
inſtruments they have a kind of bagpipe, which many 
idle fellows play upon in the ſtreets of Aleppo, in order 

to obtain money from the paſſengers: _ 1 5 
The Turks are acquainted with the different mea- 
fures uſed in muſic, and have names for them; but, 
being unacquainted with the method of writing muſic 
by notes, they are obliged to learn entirely by the ear; 
however, when ſeveral perſons play together, they keep 
exact time, all playing the ſame, for they have neither 
baſs nor any other parts in muſic. - | 

Some authors have ſaid, that the Turks have no 
muſic but what is ſhocking to the ear; but they pro- 
bably never heard yo but what is played in the ſtreets, 
and, as an ingenious lady whom we have already quoted 
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obſerves, their account is juſt as reaſonable as if a fo- 
reiener ſhould take his ideas of Engliſh muſic from the 
bladder and ſtring, or the marrow-bones and cleavers. 
Their muſic is indeed. extremely pathetic, and many of 
the women have fine voices. | 


Ze F. IV. 


Of the Bagnios; the Manner in which the Men are waſhed 7 
with an Account how the Women * their Time there : of 
- Introduction of a Bride, and the Manner in Fr: a 
oman is treated after her Lying-in. Of Coffee- Houſes, 

and the Dwelling- Houſes of the Turks in general. 


N all the great towns are a number of public bagnios, | 
irequented „by people of all ſects and conditions, 
except thoſe of a very diſtinguiſhed rank, who have ge- 
nerally baths in their own houſes. On entering a bagnio 
Jon come into a large lofty room, in the midit of which 
8 uſually a fountain with a baſon. This apartment is 
furrounded with ſophas, and here the people dreſs and 
undreſs ; the air not being influenced by the heat of the 
ath, except juft at the door, which opens into a' ſmall 
oom that is pretty warm, and from thence into a 
larger that is very hot. About the ſides of theſe two 
700ms are uſually placed round ſtone-baſons, about two 
et and a half in diameter, with two cocks, one of hot 
and the other of cold water, ſo that it may be tempered 
r pleaſure; and there are copper-bowls for pouring it 
«pon the body. In the corners of the inner room are | 
mall retiring places, in one of which is frequently a 
© ern of warm water, about four feet deep, and large 
mo for bathing the whole body. All theſe rooms 
e covered with domes, and the inner receive their light | 
Dn openings in the dome covered with glaſs. A 
at 2210s are ſolely for the uſe of the men; others 
i. pointed for the women only: yet moſt of them 
I both ſexes, that is, the men in the morning, and | 
women in the afternoon. SEE 
hen a man enters the hot room he firſt applies the 
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and moſt of their ſkins of a ſhini 
ed by their beautiful hair, di 
hanging on their ſhoulders, braided either with 
ribbon, perfectly reſembling the figures of the 


| 


vinced of the truth of a reflection that ſhe had often 


face would hardly 
had the moſt delicate ſkins, and fineſt ſha 


Þ 


They were in different poſtures, ſot 
ſome drinking coffee or ſherbet, others working, 


"> 
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and #iti-pits; this remains till the hair is quite looſe; 


{ 


this one of the fervants of the bagnio begins with cha- 
fing or kneading violently, firſt the tops of the ſhoul- 
ders, and then by degrees the whole body. On his com- 
ing to the hands he pulls the joints of the fingers fo as 
to make each crack ſeparately ; then laying the perſon 
on his back, with his arms acroſs his breaſt, he raiſes 
him forcibly by the back part of the neck, making the 
greateſt part of the vertebræ crack. Then having chaf 
the back a little more, he throws a quantity warm 
water over the whole body, and rubs him hard with 4 
bag of coarſe cloth drawn over his hand; He is next 
rubbed over with a ſoap lather, and this being waſhed 
clean off, the perſon puts one towel round his middle, 
another round his head, and a third perhaps over his 
ſhoulders; then returning to the great room, he generally - 
fmokes a pipe, drinks coffee, and perhaps eats fome 
fruit before he dreſſe. Lg bo | 
Tue reader cannot fail of being highly pleaſed at ſees 
ing here an account of the manner in which the ladies 
ſpend their time at the bagnios, extracted from the only 
author capable of giving him information. The right 
honourable lady, from whoſe letters we have already 
borrowed ſome curious particulars, entered one of the 
public baths at the city of Sophia, in her way to 
Adrianople : ſhe was then in her travelling habit, which 
was a riding-dreſs : and though this muſt appear very 
3 the Turkiſh ladies, none of them fhew- 
ed the leaſt furprize, but received her with all the oblig- 
ing civility poſſible: and the noble writer obſerves, that 
the is acquainted with no European court where the 
ladies would have behaved in fo polite a manner to ſuch 
a ſtranger. There were about two hundred women, 
and yet none of thoſe diſdainful fmiles and ſatyric 
whiſpers that never fail in our aſſemblies, when any 
body appears that is not exactly dreſſed in the faſhion. 
They only repeated over and over, Uzelle, pet uxelle, 
* Charming, very charming.” Round the room were 
two rows of ſophas covered with cuſhions and rich 


carpets, on which fat the ladies, and on the fecond | 

their flaves behind them, all in the ſtate of nature, 

without any beau 
the leaf 


1e. 
or defect concealed ; yet there did 
not appear ſt wanton ſmile, or immodeſt geſture, - 
They walked and moved with the majeſtic grace with 
which Milton deſcribes our general mother. Many 
among them were as finely proportioned as ever any 
deſs was drawn by the pencil of a Guido or Titian, 

"g white, only atorn- 
vided into many treſſes, 
arl of 


This illuſtrious lady obſerves, that ſhe was here con- 


made, That were it the faſhion to go naked, the 
be obſerved; for the ladies who 
„ had the 
reateſt ſhare of her admiration, though their faces were 
metimes leſs beautiful than thoſe of their companions. 
ſome e 
an 


many negligently lying on their cuſhions; while their 
ſlaves, who were moſtly agreeable young women of a- 
bout ſeventeen or eighteen, were employed in braiding 
their hair in ſeveral pretty fancies. erbe, 
This, in ſhort, is the womens coffee-houſe, where 
all the news of the town is told. They uſually take 


this diverſion once a week, and ſtay there at leaſt four 
or five hours; but it is ſurpriſing | 
by immediately coming out of the hot- bath into the cool 


ey do not get cold 


room. It muſt not be omitted, that it is death for any 
man to get admiſſion to thoſe bagnios when the ladies 
are there. ons 8 
We ſhall now give the reader a deſcription of the re- 
ception of a Turkiſh bride, from another of the letters 
of the ſame noble and learned lady. The ceremonies 
obſerved on that occaſion, ſhe- ſays, made her recolle& 
the epithalamium of Helen by Theocritus. All the fe- 
male friends, relations, and acquaintanice of the two 
families newly allied meet at the bagnio, and others go- 


dewa, a medicine for taking off the hair from the pu nd 


ing out of curioſity, there were near two hundred Wo- 
: | men 


and then is waſhed clean away with great care. After 


races. 
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n  __A SYSTEM OF GROGRAPHY. _  Tuazyiina,,, 
men prefent. Thoſe; that were er bad been married | is generally formed of Moſaie work of various ealoyr, | 


3 placed themſelyes round the rooms, on the marble ſo- | marble, as is alſo the floor of a large hall, which 
4 pas; but the virgins haltily-,threw-off their cloaths, | a cupola roof, and frequently a fountain in the mi bay, 
| | and appeared; without other ornament or covering than or at one end. ks 
. their on long hair, braided with pearl or ribbon. “ oo or oh LT 
© of them met the bride at the door, conducted by her |. 4 2 
| DE. mother and another grave relation. She was a /beauti-}_ } 8 E C 
ful maid of about ſeventeen, very richly dreſſed and 1 Dey 
| ſhining with jewels, but was pre ww reduced to the 
ſtate of nature. Two others filled filver gilt cenſers 
with perfume, and began the proceſſion, the reſt fol- 
lowing in pairs to the number of thirty. The leaders T 
ſung an epithalamium, anſwered by the others in cho- | 
rus, and the two laſt ed the fair bride, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, with a charming affectation of modeſty, 
In this order they marched round the three large rooms 
of the bagnio. Tis not eaſy, ſays our author, to re- 
preſent the beauty of this ſight, moſt of them being 
well proportionſed and white ſkinned; all of them per- 
wor ſmooth, and poliſhed by the frequent uſe of 
athing. . „ a 
* The hride was then led to every matron round the 
rooms, and by each was ſaluted with a.compliment and 
a preſent, ſome of jewels, others of pieces of ſtuff, 
. handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of that nature, which | traordinary perſons, However, there are great numbers 
the thanked them for by kiſſing their hands. [ho pretend to underſtand judicial aſtrology, in which 
Dr. Ruſſel, who for a long time practiſed phyſic at | the Turks have great faith, . 5 
Aleppo, obſerves, that the rit time a woman of the | They have a conſiderable. number of colleges, but 
country, whether Chriſtian, 'Turk, or Jew, goes to the | little is taught in them; for as they are frequently erect. 
ER Fes bagnio after child-bearing, ſhe is ſeated in one of the | ed by the founders, partly as an atonement for the aQs 
| waſhing- places of the inner room, and the midwife rubs | of oppreſſion by which they obtained their, wealth, and 
her. over with a compoſition, of ginger, pepper, nutmegs, | partly to ſecure ſome of it to their deſcendants, whom 
and other ſpices made into a kind of electuary with | they appoint curators of theſe endowments, theſe fre. 
honey. In this manner ſhe fits for ſome time, while | quently apply to their on private uſe what ſeemed in- 
the other women expreſs their joy by ſinging. [The | tended for the benefit of the public, and the ſchool ſoon 
lady is afterwards waſhed clean, and this finiſhes the | runs to decay, Several of theſe have a library ; and a 
ceremony. This ey imagine is very ſtrengthening, | few private men among the learned have ſome books, 
and prevents many diforders which would otherwiſe en- | but they ſeldom make much uſe of them. 
ſue after delivery; and they likewiſe uſe it after re- | The Turks believe in predeſtination, and yet are per- 
covering from any ſevere fit of illneſs. Ii | ſuaded that as God has afflicted mankind with diſ- 
In the great towns are coffee-houſes for the men; | eaſes, he has alſo ſent them remedies proper for their 
but they are generally frequented by none but the vul- | recovery, and therefore thoſe who practiſe phyſic are ve- 
gar. The maſter uſually provides fir the entertainment | ry numerous, and well eſteemed, 5 
of his cuſtomers a concert of muſic, a ſtory-teller, and | The doctrine of predeſtination has, however, ſuch an 
particularly at the feaſt of Ramadan an obſcene kind of | effect, that during the plague, which ſometimes rages 
puppet-ſhew ; and ſometimes tumblers and jugglers. very violently, the markets are all open, and there is 
_— he Turkiſh houſes are, in general, compoſed of | as great a plenty of proviſions as at any other time. The 
apartments on each of the ſides of a ſquare court all of | ſtreets, though not quite ſo much crowded, are pretty 
ſtone, where it can be conveniently had; but in many | full of people; and the generality of the Turks viſit 
| places they are only built of wood. Theſe ſtructures | the. ſick, and attend their funerals as at other times. 
donſiſt of a ground floor, which is generally arched, and | Their , phyſicians are native Chriſtians, and a few 
an upper ſtory flat on the top, and either terraced with | Jews; for the Turks ſeldom make this their profeſſion. 
hard plaſter, or paved with ſtone. The ceilings are of | However, moſt of the phyſicians of this country are 
wood neatly painted, and ſometimes gilded, as are like- | egregiouſly ignorant; for they have no colleges, in 
wiſe the pannels of ſome of their rooms, the cupboard | which any branch of phyſic is taught; and as the diſſec- 
| | doors, of which they have a great number, and the win- | tion of human bodies is not allowed, and that of brutes 
| dow ſhutters, which taken together have a very agreea- | is never thought of, they have a very imperfect idea of 
3 ble effect. Over the door and windows within the | 
houſes of the Tu- ks are inſcribed moral paſſages out of | They are alſo totally ignorant of the ule of chemiſtry 
the Coran, or verſes either of their own compoſing, or | in medicine. nF 
taken from ſome of their moſt celebrated poets. They have the works of ſome of the Arabian writers, 
The court formed by the four ſides of the houſe is e e Ebenſina, whoſe authority is indiſputable 
neatly paved, and has generally a baſon with a foun- with them, They have alſo ſome tranſlations of Hip- 
tain in the middle, and on one or both ſides is a ſrnall | pocrates, Galen, Dioſcorides, and a few other Greek 
ſpot left unpaved for a kind of garden, which frequent- | witers ; but their copies are generally very incorr 
ly does not exceed two or three yards ſquare. The ver- Hence the ſtate of phyſic in this country, as well a 
> here produced, with the addition of flowers in pots, | every other ſcience, is at a very low ebb, and far from 
and the fountain playing, would be a very agreeable | being in a way of improvement. 
| fight to the paſſenger, were there openings to the ſtreet | | 8 
| through which theſe might be ſeen ; but they are entirely | _ 
E- ſhut up with double doors, ſo contrived, as that when 8 e 
| opened, none can look into the inner court, and there | | 5 
3 are no windows to the ſtreet, except a few in the upper Of their Marriages and Funerals. 
| rooms, ſo that nothing is perceived but dead walls, which Fa Tu 
| | ive the ſtreets in all the Turkiſh towns a very diſa- Tx tender paſſion of love can here have very litt 
1 greeabl appearance to the Europeans. Moſt of the ſhare in promoting matrimony. Moſt of the Wo- 


zouſes of people of diſtinguiſhed rank have an arched al- | men are married from the age of fourteen to eightken, 
folks never {ec one 
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TN cove within this court, open to the north and oppoſite | and often ſooner; but the young | 
| to the fountain. This alcove has its pavement raiſed | another till the ceremony is performed. "2 
about a foot and a half above that of the yard to ſerve] The marriages of the Turks, as among other 7 
for a divan. Between it and the fountain the pavement nations, are uſually brought about by the Os — 


| ad the girl's family enquire into the character 
1 umſtances of the young man, and if affairs are 
and circ f rere 
jukely to be adjuſted, his father makes a formal demand 
of her, the price is fixed that the man is to pay for her, 
1 a licence is procured from the cady for their mar- 
= Each of the young folks then appoint. a proxy, 
23 the imaum and ſeveral of the male relations, 
after examining witneſſes, to prove that thoſe proxies 
regularly appointed, he aſks the one if he be willing 
5 wy fchaſe the bride for ſuch a ſum of money, and the 
to pu 1 
other if he be ſatisfied with the ſum; When, being an. 
fyered in the affirmative, he joins their hands, and the 
money being paid, the bargain is concluded with a pray- 
ͤ 1495, 005 1) 8 ORD 
After this, the bridegroom may take home his bride 
whenever he thinks proper, and the day being fixed, he 
| {ends to let her family know-it.. The money he paid 
ſor her is laid out in furniture for one chamber, with 
cloaths, jewels, and other ornaments for the bride, whoſe 
' father makes ſome addition, according to his circum- 
ſtances, and all are ſent with great pomp to the bride- 
oom's houſe three days before the wedding. He at 
the ſame time invites all his friends and acquaintance, 
and if a man in power, many others; for all who are in- 
vited ſend preſents whether they go or not: and a kind 
of open houſe is kept for ſeveral days preceding the wed- 
ding. On the day appointed, the women go from the 
bridegroom's houſe, and bring home the bride, accompa- 
nied by her mother, and other female relations, when 
each ſex makes merry in ſeparate apartments till night. 
The men, having dreſſed the bridegroom, introduce him 
to the door of the women's apartment, where his .own 
female relations meet him, and proceed finging and 
dancing before him to the ſtairs foot of the bride's apart- 
ment, when ſhe is brought half 3 down ſtairs to re- 
ceive him, veiled with a piece of red gauze, and he hav- 
ing conducted her up ftairs, they are left to themſelves, 
Any woman that dies unmarried is thought to die in 
a tate of reprobation. To confirm this belief, they ſay, 
that the end of the creation of woman is to encreale and 
multiply; and that ſhe is only properly 1 906 in the 
works of her calling, when ſhe is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the virtues 
that God expects from her: and indeed their way of 
life, which excludes them from all public commerce, 
does not permit them any other. Hence my of thoſe 
who are moſt ſuperſtitious, are no ſooner widows than 
they marry again as ſoon as they can, for fear of dying 
in the wicked ſtate of an uſeleſs creature. But thoſe thar 
like their liberty, and are not ſlaves to their religion, 
content themſelves with marrying when they are afraid 
of dying. This, ſays our author, is a piece of theo- 
logy, very different from that which teaches nothing to 
be more acceptable to God than a yow of perpetual 
virginity, | 3 
Among the Turks it is a greater diſgrace to be married 
and not fruitful, than it is with us for a woman to be 
fruitful before marriage. They have a notion that 
whenever a woman leaves off bringing forth children, 
ſhe is too old for it, whatever her face ſays to the con- 
trary. This opinion, ſays the ingenious lady whoſe let - 
ters we have fo often quoted, makes the women ſo ready 
to make proofs of their youth, that not contenting them- 
ſelves with uſing the natural means, they fly to all forts 
of quackeries to avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child- 
bearing, and often kill themſelves by them. They are 
reſpected according to the number they produce, and 
therefore when they are with child, it-is common for 
them to ſay, they hope God will be ſo merciful as to 
ſend them two this time; and when I, the above lady 
adds, have aſked them ſometimes, how they expected to 
Provide for ſuch a flock as they deſire; they anſwer, 
that the plague will certainly kill half of them ; which, 
indeed, generally happens, without much concern to 


the parents, who are ſatisfied with the vanity of having g 


8 


i 
8. 


J ng UT) 
the exemption they ſeem ts enjoy from the curſe entail- | 


ed on the reſt of the ſex: for the ladies ſee company on 
the day of their delivery, 2 at the fortnight's end re- 
turn viſits, decked out in their jewels and new cloaths. 


The Turks keep their wives at home as much as they 


can; but the huſband, let him be ever ſo jealous; is ob- 


ondays and Tueſdays are a kind of licenſed days for 
theit viſiting the'tombs of their deceaſed relations, which 


gardens or fields. | | 
Upon the death of a Turk, the women immediately 


” , 


firſt waſh the corpſe upon a large table, and having 
ſtopped all the natural paſſages with cotton, to prevent 


unclean, they | 
kind of coffin nearly in the form uſed by us, only the 
lid riſes with a ledge in the middle, and at the head ſtands 
up a wooden battoon' about a foot long, on which the 
proper head-dreſs of the deceaſed is placed if it be a 
man; but if it be a woman a head-dreſs is placed upon 
it flat on the top like a trencher, and over it is thrown 


piece of the old covering of the Holy-houſe at Mecca ; 
but the reſt is of no particular ſtuff or colour. Upon 


the deceaſed. N „ 

In carrying the corpſe to the grave a number of 
ſheicks with tattered banners walk firſt, then come the 
male friends, and after them the corpſe, carried with 
the head foremoſt upon mens ſhoulders. The bearers 
are often relieved, for on ſuch ſolemn occaſions every 
paſſenger thinks it meritorious to lend a helping hand. 
The neareſt male relations follow the body, and the 
women cloſe the proceſſion with dreadful ſhrieks, while 


of the Koran. In this order they proceed to a moſque, 
where the bier is ſet down in the n and a ſer- 
vice is ſaid by the imaum; after which the corpſe is car- 
ried in the ſame order to the burying- place, which is 
generally in the fields. FFF 

The graves, which lie eaſt and weſt, are lined with 
ſtone, and the corpſe being taken from the bier is put 
in a poſture between ſitting and lying on the right ſide, 
with the head to the weſtward, and the face towards 
Mecca. Some earth being placed behind the body to 
keep it ſteady, the grave is covered with long ſtones, 
which go acroſs and prevent the earth they throw over 
them from falling in upon the corpſe. The imaum 
throws on the firſt handful of earth, ſaying at the ſame 
time the following words: O man, from the earth 
thou vert at firſt created, and to the earth thou doſt 
„ now return. This grave being the firſt ſtep in thy 
6 progreſs to the manſions of the other world, if in 
& thy actions thou haſt been benevolent, thou art ab 
68 4 by God: but if, on the contrary, thou haſt 
«© not been ſo, the mercy of God is greater than all 
ce things. But remember, what thou didſt believe in 
this world, That God is thy Lord, Mahomet thy 
« prophet, and in all the prophets and apoſtles, 
«© and pardon is extenſive.” Every one preſent then 
throws on a handful of earth, ſaying, God be mer- 


and it is uſual to place a pillar with a earved turban at 


bans, by their different ſhapes, ſhow the quality or pro- 
feſſion of the wearer, it is in a manner putting up the 
arms of the deceaſed, Theſe ſtones continue a long 
time; for on no occaſion are they ever removed. The 
ſepulchres of particular families are railed in, and the 
burying-places take up a conſiderable ſpace round the 
cities. 


ſeventh, and fortieth days after the interment ; and alſo 
that day twelvemonth after the perſon's deceaſe, and on 
each of thoſe days a quantity of proviſions is dreſſed and 
iven to the poor. Every, Monday or Tueſday the wo- 


brought them forth. What appears moſt wonderful, is 
| 23 | CON 


men dreſs the tomb with flowers, or green leaves, and 


— to ſuffer them to go frequently to the bagnio; and 
affords them an opportunity of walking abroad in the b 


burſt forth into ſhrieks, which they continue till the 
body is interred, which is done as ſoon as poſſible, They 


any moiſture oozing out, which would render the body | 
wrap it in cotton cloth, and lay it in a. 


a handkerchief, The middle part of the pall has a ſmall 


the pall are laid ſome of the beſt cloaths which belong to 


the men are all the way employed in ſinging prayers out 


“ ciful to the deceaſed.” At each end of the grave is ſet 
up a ſtone, upon which is commonly wrote ſome prayer, 


the top of it at the head of the grave: and as their tur- 


The neareſt relations pray at the grave on the third, 
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27 gy SYSTEM or GEOGRAPHY. : 


ex- conducted, with muſic, dd " 
12 turm is cireumciſey in kis father's — and 0g hem. 
them, when they did all in their powe#-t6 render his us 
agreeable, This, however, is much eenſured by the 


# 


when they mourn for 4 huſband z and ſix monkks if it f ev 


. 8 80 wee, wen to her neareſt dg: como 


| fereh6e between the religion of the Perſians and the 


of the Koran are the following pe meg * hew 


in their graveſt coloured cloths, and wear 4 head-dreſs | out 


very ſtrictiy obſerved * — all oecaſions; but before 


human — and the various lights in which ſubjects | R 


lenceè to the poor and the diſtreſſed; and are even careful 
ſheds by the way-ſide, that the weary traveller may 5 


and to thy neighbour who is a ſtranger; to thy fh- 
c miliar companion, to the traveller, and to the cap- 


Jews at eight days old, but at eleven or twelve, and 


with the af of the deepeſt grief 
poſtulate with the e on His 3 in 4 


ing 7 
$ 


N 


men; who generally acquieſce with the greateſt patience | 
in the loſs of cel. neareſt relations, and under every | 


other misfortune behave with. a firm and Ready for- i 


titude, 

The tin weed ue miveniid:; but the women dreſs 
of a dark brick-duſt colour. Fheir jewels and all other 
ornaments are laid aſide for the ſpace. of twelve months | 


be for their father. ' Theſe petiods are not, however, 


the widow can marty again, the niuſt mourn for forty 
days, without reovieg th Fe houſe or ſpeaking to any put- 
fog more than is abſolutely neceſſary ; afid this wg 


8 E © 7. vn. va = & 
en. Religion of the Turks. . N | 


FE ball not here enter into a fecthit 8 
tion of the doctrines of Mahometiſm, of which 


we have al. en a pretty long account in treating 
of Perſia ; and 1 there alſo ſhewn in what the dif- 


jg | 


Turks prineipally eonſiſts. Mahometiſin Is ſaid 40 be 
divided into as. many ſects as Chriſtianity, and the firſt 
inſtitution appears to be as much neglected and obſcured 
by ifiterpretatiotis. A fondneſs for myſteries, and a love 
of | novelties; as well as the different formation of the 


appear to the underſtanding, have been there, as well 
as among us, the ſource of the wideſt differences in re- 
ligion ; "Ed the Turk char behave with as much zeal in the 
fabpbtt of their opinions as the Chriſtians in Europe, 
though it has not been attended with all the dreadful 
s Which has been produced among the Chriſtians by 
a perſecuting ſpirit. The moſt prevailing opinlon among 
the Tits ze preſent is ſaid to be that of plain deiſm; 
but there are none there who ſet up for wit, * 
declating that = believe there Th ne God, or by 
emi him, ind treating with fatnillar ane his | 
ſacred name. 
Charity is enj ned in the terms in the Ko- 
ran, and the Turks are femwurkabla for acts of bene vo- 


to prevent the unfortunate being reduced to neceſſities. 
They repair highways, ered eiſterns of water fof the 
convenience of travellers, build kanns or caravanſeras for 
their reception, and ſome devout people, it is ſaid, eret 


under the ſhade and take his refreſhment. In chap, 


<« kindneſs to thy parents, to thy relations, to orphans, 
< to the poor; to thy neighbour who is related to thee, 


« tive whom thy right hand has taken: for God loveth 
„ not the proud, t he vain-glorious, the covetous, or 
< thoſe who beſtow their wealth in order to be ſeen of 
& men. 
They name their children as ſoon as they are born, 
when che father putting ſome grains of ſalt into their 
months, and lifting them on high, as dedicating them 
to God, he cries out, God grant, my ſon Soly 
46 that his holy name may be as ſavoury in thy mouth 
« as this ſalt, and that he may preſerve thee from being 
« too much in love with the world.” As to the infants 
who die young before they are circumciſed, they believe 
they are ſaved by the circumciſion of their father. 
Their children are not circumciſed like thoſe of the 


ſometimes at fourteen or fifteen years of age, when they 
are able to make a profeſſion of their faith. On the day 
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The imaum or 
cauſes him to 
% There is no 9 


tele by laying, 


the operation. 'I'wo- ſervant; 
out before the child's face, 3 


with a razor; ant ſhewing; it to the alliftanits, cries, 


od is great. The child cries out with pain; = | 


one comes to congratulate him on 
— into the rank of a muſſulman, or Dee Jn 
this '6ecafion'a feaſt is made for all the-relations and 
friends, ho are very merry, and ſpend theit time in 
daneing amd fing ing; and the nent day thoſe who are in« 
vited make preſents to the child. Some are admitted to 


| circumciſion at ſeven or eight years old 3. but this i I 


upon extraordinary boeafions, In caſe of poverty, it 
ES to ſtay till e aer braanp, Fw aac 
I parents are unable to defray the expen 

till the ſon of ſome rich 82 — e 


occaiion' the rich make prefents to the youths that are 
eireumeiſed with their ſons, and give liberal alms to 
their poor neighbours, that by their prayets the divine 
race may deſcend upon their child and his —＋ 
hen any renegado Chriltian is circumciſed, two baſons 
xe uſually carried after him, to gather the alms which 


the ſpectators freely give. The who are uneireum- 
eiſed, whether Tod, 


they are taken in their Won 8 they are liable ts be 
i Ve han airy e 
e have 


an account of. the faſt of 
Tube obſeres exatly in the ſame 


that feaſt, and is publiſhed by firing of guns, bonfir 
and other rejoicings. At le bft The houfes and ſhop 
are adorned with their fineſt hangi 
ſophas. In the ſtreets are ſwings ornamented with 
toons, in which the people fit and are toſſed in the air, 
while they are at the ſame time entertained with . yoral 
and inftrumental muſic performed by - perſons hired by 
the maſters of the ſwings. They have alſo fire-wotks; 
and during the three days of this feſtival many woinen, 


| who are ih a manner confined the reſt of the year, have 


liberty to walk abroad. At this time they fotgive their 


they have made a a Bairam, if they harbour the Jeaſt 
This i termed the Great Bairam, to diſtinguiſh it 


from the Little Bairam, which they keep feventy days 
after. They have alſo ſeveral other feſtivals, on all 


lamps placed in various figures, 
They regularly pray ap times a day, and arcoblig 


to walk before their prayers and every time they caſt 
nature. As they eat chiefly with their fingers, _— are 
likewiſe under the neceſſity of waſhing after ers” 
and the more cleanly alſo do it deſore meals. — 
every time they cohabit with their women, 22 

go to the bagnio before they can ſay their prayers; ; this 
95 are almoſt all day long dabbling in water. 

the 8 law a man may divorce his wik 

vice, and if he afterwards repents, he may 
take her again; but Mahomet, to prevent his 
from divorcing their wives upon every light oxcalion 
or merely from an inconſtant humour, ordained, that 
if any man divorces his wife a third time, it is not law- 
ful for him to take her again, till ſhe has been mar- 
ried and bedded by another, and divorced from-that 
huſband. This'precaution has ſuch an effect, that the 
Turks ſeldom — their wives; and ſcarce an who 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour will take a wiſe gen en 
this faſt condition. 


tions and religious acts are performed in a very 


fixed for this cetemony, the boy is ſet on horſeback, and 


| 


cal manner. Thele fellows are permitted to mary; 


Toney in A "Wy 
1 { | 7 


rieſt lt makes x ſhort exhortation, ng | 
We then ' 1 : * Pre- | 
Phet. orders the A 4 


geon having drawn the fore · cin xs low as he cm WII 
out prejudice, holds it with his pincers whi leke cunt | 


children or Chriſtians, are not 
allowed to be preſent at their public prayers; and if 


— 8 Perſians, — {hall here deſcribe the. feaſt _ 
of Baitam, which begins with the next new moon after 


ngs, tapeſtries, Pl 


enemirs, and become reconciled to them; for they think 
oe in their hearts againſt any perſon whatſoever. 


which the ſteeples of the moſques are adorned with | 


J , nn TR 


There are a few i of derviſes, whoſe dere. 


-, an ..,i 4 oo 
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ſe white cloth, 
theix legs and 
beſidas 
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ery till their ſuper 
all ſtan 
play 
— Gf 


| muſic, moving. { | the tune. is played. 
| Tul above an hour, without their 2 Ea 


t, 385 they 
7 being devoted 


by 1 the capi 


There are 23 he | 
ſeven years old, who whirl round too, and ſeem no more 
diſordered by that exerciſe than the others. At the end | fi 
of the ceremony they cry out, There is no other | 
« God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet; and 
the kiſſing the ſuperior's hand xetire. The whole is per- 
formed with the moſt ſolemn gravity.: for nothing can 
de mare auſtere than the appearance of theſe people, 
who never raiſe their eyes, and ſeem devoted to con- 
templation. 3 > - a 

We ſtall defer 1 Mee of the Turkiſh go- 
yernment, Which is in the higheſt degree tyrannical, till 
we treat of Turky in Europe; and {hall therefore 
now proceed to the ſeveral previnces belonging to the 


& CIA, tailed by the Turks Ern AA ARABIC. . 
bs bitumen and Fertility; with a Deſcription of the Cities 


He given an aceount of the Turks in gene- ference, but within this ſpace are included many void 
ral, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe the provinces of | ſpaces, and others filled with date-trees, The houſes are 


r 


that great etnpire, and ſhall begin with or Ey- proudly two ſtories high, flat on the top, and built with 
faca Arabic, which is ſituated bet: the rivers Tigris | bricks dried in the ſun ; but the buildings in general are 


and Euphrates, and is bounded by Diarbee, or Meſopo- | very mean. Its ſituation is pleaſant and very advanta- 
tunia, on the north, by- part of Perſia towards the caſt, | geous pn. account of trade, and the ground about it is 
by the gulph of Perſia and part of Arabia Deſerta on | extremely fertile, The port is ſafe and commodious, 
the ſduth, and by another part of Arabia Deſerta on the | ſo that large veſſels may come up to the end of the canal 
welt, ; "a | OL | without danger. The trade of this city was once very 
The het ſulphurous winds already mentioned ia treat- | conſiderable z but in 1691 it was viſited by the plague, 
ing of Perſia ſeem more fatal in this country than in any | which deſtroyed eighty thouſand of the inhabitants, and 
ther. Theſe blow from the ſouth-eaſt, and it is faic | the x<ft deſerted the place; but it was afterwards re- 
thoſe who breathe the fiery blaſts inſtantly fall down | peopled —— Arabs, who were ſoon after brought under 
trad, EB | 51 | the ſubjection of the Turks. It is at preſent governed 
In this country once ſtood the city of Babylon, the | by a baſha, and has a garriſon of three thouſand Jani- 
metropolis of the Babylonian empire, which is repreſeat- | aries. a | 8 
el by all the antient authors as the largeſt, the moſt | Canals are cut through all the country between iy 


magnificent, and the moſt populous city that ever was | dat and Boſſora, that are about two hundred and fift - 
erected; but the prophecies mentioned in the Old Teſta- miles afunder, which give it the reſemblance of Holland. 
ment relating to this city, once the wonder of the whole | This country is one of the richeſt under the dominions 
Anh, are literally Fulflied * Babylon is fallen, and of the Grand Seignior; no finer meadows and paſture- 


become the den of wild beaſts 3” nor is there any re- | grounds can any where be ſeen, and theſe are covered 


mains either of its antient grandeur, or of its ruins, to | with flocks and herds, and more particularly with buf- 
che the exact ſpot on which it ſtood. faloes. Hither the Grand Seignior annually ſends a, trea- 
The capital city of this province is Bagdat, or Bagdad, | ſurer with a bedy of horſe to collect his duties, who 
Which is fituated upon the river Tigris, in thirty-three | make the people 22 and a quarter for every 
degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and forty- three | ox or buffaloe, two piaſters for every horſe or mare, and 
degrees eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. It | ten pence for every ſheep, which would amount to an 
zs about fifteen hundred paces in length, and half as | immenſe ſum, did not the ruſtics keep back a part, and 
many in breadth, including only that part of the city | ſometimes refuſe to pay any, which occaſions a petty war 
vhich ſtands on the eaſtern ſide of the Tigris; but the | between them and the treaſurer's guards; but the go- 
ſuburbs on the weſtern ſide of that river are very con- vernment rather chuſes to wink at ſome frauds, than to 
liderable. On the north-weſt corner of the city ſtands |:provoke them to revolt by too rigorous exactions. 


the caſtle, which is of white Kone ; amd the place is alſo 
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houſe which . not a vineyard; but they dry their 


half from the Tigris is a little hill, on the top of which 


the dominion 51 the indolent 


the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the place 


times more. In this city reſides the beglerbeg or viceroy 
vernments under him. 
ſeated to the northward of Nineveh in thirty-ſeven de- 


that it takes up an hour in aſcending to the town. It 


ſhops. 


town is a plain fifteen leagues in extent, where Darius 
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* Situation; Soil, and Produce; the Manner of 1 8 an- 
dering Curds, and a Deſcription of their Tenti. Ne other 
* Remains of Nineveh bat Heaps of Ruins. N Neun 
_  Cherafout, Amiga, and Bats 1 


W. wall now elke a view of Tutkiſh Cirdiftan; 
for the moſt eaſterly" part of that country is ſub- 
ject to the Perſians. - "This province is "bounded on the 
north by Armenia or Turcomania, on the eaſt by Per- 
ſian Curdiſtan; by Chaldea on the fouth, ng "oY Diar- 
bec or Meſopotamia on the weſt. * 

This country, which et} Love bart of an- 
cient Aﬀyria, enjoys a fruitful foil agreeably diverſified 
with bills and'valleys, the former covered with fruit- 
trees, the fineſt oaks, and a variety of other" timber; 
while che valleys being well watered, ' wherever they 
are cultivated, bear excellent Perks, but being unter 

or dacht 2 frbn- 
tier country between Furky and Perſia, a very ſmall 


2 3 ad 
of d 


part of the land is improved b agriculture. However, 


the paſtures ſupport vaſt flocks and herds, whoſe own- 


ers live in tents like the wandering Arabs.- . 5 


Tue governing part of the country are Mahonieians ; 
but the common people are faid to be a kind of Chriſti- 


ans, and yet are repreſented by travellers, as being no | 


leſs guilty: of plundering the caravans than the wander- 
ing Res but this is the lefs ſurpriſing, as they are 
ſituated upon the frontiers of two great Lingloms that 
are in perpetual enmity, 

Their tents are large and of an oblong ſquare, bout 
the height of a man. They are encompaſſed with cane 
lattices, covered with thick brown coarſe cloth, and 

"lined with good mats. When they march they fold up 
theſe moveable tenements, and place them with their 
wives and children upon oxen and buffaloes, and thus 
wander from mountain to mountain, ſtaying wherever 
they find good paſtures. The men are all well mounted | 
on horſeback, and are armed with lances. | 

The principal pany of the ſoil is ſaid to by galls 
0 tobacco; though it ſeems capable of producing any 
other ves oetables. pere are few towns and villages; 
but the ou where they are to be found, are diſ- 

perſed at the diſtance of a muſquet- hot from each other; ; 
and though the people make no wine, there is ſcarce a 


grapes. 
In this obunttx0 once ſtood the famous city of Nineveh, 
the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, which was ſituated on 


where Mouſſul now ſtands : but at preſent there is only 
to be ſeen heaps of ruins, which extend about three 
miles along that river. At the diſtance of a mile and a 


ftands a moſque over the place, where, according to tra- 
dition, Jonas was buried, 

The preſent capital of Curdiſtan i is Cheraſoul, which 
ſtands to the eaſtward of Nineveh, in the thirty-ſixth de- 
gree of north latitude. It is a large place formed after a 
lingular manner, the houſes being hewn out of a rock 
on the fide of a hill for near a mile together, and up to 
them is*n aſcent of fifteen or twenty ſteps, and ſome- 


of the province, who has ſeveral fangiacklhips or go- 
The other towns of Curdiſtan are Amadia, which is 
grees north latitude on the top of a mountain, fo high 


is, however, a place of pretty good trade, and in the 
middle of it is a bazar, where the merchants keep their 


To the caſtward of Cheraſoul is Arbela, and near has 


was defeated by Alexander. In the midſt of this plain is 
a little hill about half a league in circumference, cover- 


he is able to 1 br the trade between Aleppo: 
ris whenever he pleaſes; whence it is the intereſt of both | 


| The country i is diverſified witha pleaſing, variety of hills 
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caſtle, in'which; according ch dds Darius de 
1 the ſucceſs of that celebrated r 2 _—_ | 


Near the lake Van in the north 1 
i the city of Betlis, ſituated i in thirty > ng 


place is faid to have ſtill preſerved h 
to be ſubject neither to the Turks nor. th — 
his country is very mountainous, and ent — 


che Turks and Perſians to keep fair with "+ na On 

proaching Betlis the traveller is 3 G 
in the rainy aden, fall prodigious torren 
way up to We city i is cut through a rock, . A 


built round the hill, which is in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
and there ig no method of aſcend ng ap 60 le, bu by 
winding round the mountain. On oY begin) on 
which is erected the caſtle, and there — 

his palace. He is ſaid to be able to . — 
thouſand horſe, and a conſiderable 1 of — out of 
che ſhepherds'of his Ne e 
„ rt ein en e 453 Rt "02 
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Deſcription of the Cities of Beer, and Orſu; and an 4;. 
count © 2 of the Handkerchief. "Of We ce 1 
Mou ſſul and Diarbec, or W 24251 


TARBEC, or Diarbekar, is ſituated la de 
rivers Ti ris and Euphrates, which bound it on 


Armenia Major on the north, 2 by Chaldea: on the 
ſouth. 8 A 

The north part of this province appears as fertile a 
any part of the Turkiſh empire, and affords plenty of 
corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all manner of provi- 
ſions; but the ſouthern part of it is much leſs fruitful. 


and vallies, and beſides the rivers; juſt mentioned, 
weed it is Aar encloſed, it is watered by ſeveral 905 
reams. 
The Principal towns. are Bits Ork, Mou, ar 
Diarbec. 
Bir, or Hour, as it is pr e is ſituated on n the 
eaſtern bank of the river Euphrates, in a little more than 


| thirty-ſeven degrees north Jatitude, and is tlie great paſs 


into Meſopotamia. It is built on the ſide of à hill, at 


where the governor reſides, and from [thence is a way 
cut under ground to the river. In the caftle Mr. Maun- 
drell was thewn a room filled with old arms, as crofs- 
bows of a prodigious ſize, and beams which ſeemed de- 
ſigned for battering rams, alſo Roman ſaddles, and large 
head- pieces. Two fine flreams run along the top of the 
hill, and flow down into the town, and in the fide of the 
hill i is a cave cut in the rock, the roof of which} is . 
ported by fifteen large pillars. The city has a gm 
but the houſes are very indifferently uilt. The ins 
bitants have, however, 2a deſirable climate, pleaty of 
proviſions, and good. water. The garriſon is com 
of fix or ſeven hundred men, commanded by an aga. 
The city is within the territories of the baſha of Orla. 
To the eaſtward of Beer is the city of Orfa, ſuppoſ- 
* to be ſituated in the place where anciently ſtood the 
city of Edeſſa. Orfa, the capital city of Meſopotamia, 
ſtands in the thirty-ſixth degree north latitude, and, - 
cording to tradition, is N in the place where A 


of which are under the foundations of the . 
moſque in the city. The Chriſtians there pretend that 
this was the place. where Abraham prayed before 
went to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, and ſay, that two ſpring 
of water roſe from the ſpot on which he kneel 

feed the above fountain : ſo ſacred is this place © 

ed, that no 2 is ſuffered to enter the = 


ed with fine oaks, and a at the top of it are the ruins of a 


. Lan - 


odd minũtes north latitude.” The is nyo r WW ti 


Whole day among gh Hoop! mountains, fr e | 


row thatthere is but Juſt room: Hes wins rm — 


Its Sititition, Produce, and Face of ther Country: With a 


the eaſt and ; it is alſo bounded by Turcomania or 


the top of which ſtands a caſtle erected upon a rock, 


ham dwelt. There is here a large fountain, the ſprings 


e free exerciſe of their religion. Here are alſo ſhewn | 
| (vera antient tombs of the Chriſtians in grottos of the 
J 210 O01] 2h 
- The walls of this city are of free-ſtone with towers at 
proper diſtances z but the town is meanly built, and has 
| 2450 void and uninhabited places. It is governed by a 
baſha, and has a garriſon of fit or ſeven hundred ſpahies 
or horſemen; and about two hundred janizaries; the 
horſe being of great ſervice in oppoſing the incurſions of 
- the Arabs, who frequently croſs the Euphrates in hopes 
of plunder.” Near the walls are ſeveral pleaſant gardens. 
watered by artificial channels, and the er Fnbe de, 
wine; but Orfa is principally famous for its manufacture 
of yellow: Turkey leather; 3 lt eh if 372 ai he 
The caſtle, which ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the city, 
zz defended by a broad deep ditch cut in the rock, and 
on the top of the caſtle is a ſmall ſquare turret, where 
they ſay-Elias formerly dwelt. They alſo ſhew a well 
on the ſouth ſide of the town, which they call the well 
of the handkerchief, ''and ar that Abgarus, king of 
Orfa, ſent meſſengers to our Saviour, beſeeching him to 
come and heal him, and with the meſſenger ſent a pain- 
ter to draw the picture of Chriſt : that our Lord anſwered 
the meſſengers he could not go with them becauſe his 
on drew nigh ; but obſerving the painter taking his 
picture, he threw a handkerchief over his face, which 
immediately receiving the impreſſion of his counte- 
nance, he gave it them to carry to their prince. But 
25 they were returning they were attacked by robbers 
near the city of Orfa, when the perſon who had the 
handkerchief dropt it into a well, in order to conceal it, 
and eſcaping to the town related the accident. Upon 
which the king went the next day, accompanied by all 
his people in proceſſion to the well, where finding 
the water riſen to the brim, arid the handkerchief float 
ing upon it, the king took it in his hands, and was in- 
fantly cured of his Jeproſy; upon which the king and 
his ſubjects became Chriſtians. They add, that they 
kept this miraculous picture many years; but at length 
it deing ſtolen by ſome Franks, or European Chritti- 
ans, they carried it to Rome. Hence they ſuppoſe that 
the water of this well has the 3 of curing lepers. 
On the weſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the 
place where Nineveh is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is the 
city of Mouſſul, in thirty-five degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude. It is a large place ſurrounded with high 
walls; but the houſes are ill built, and in ſeveral places 
are gone to ruins; however, it has a ſtrong caſtle and a 
citadel, It has a good trade, from its being / ſeated on 
the road from Aleppo to Perſia, and its having a com- 
munication with Bagdat and the Perſian gulph, by means 
of the Tigris. It is chiefly inhabited by Armenians, 
Neſtorians, Greeks, and Maronite Chriſtians ; but the 
eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Mahometans. The 
garriſon uſually. conſiſts of three or four thouſand horſe 
or foot. A great trade is carried on for galls, produced 
in the neighbouring county 
The city of Diarbec is ed about ſix days jour- 
ney to the north-eaſt of Orfa, in thirty- eight degrees 
north latitude, and ſtands on a riſing ground, Where the 
Tigris forms à half moon. It is encompaſſed: with a 
double wall, in the outermoſt of which are ſixty-two 


q 


. 


Bog” 


| 


towers, and three gates, on each of which is an antient | 


Greek inſcription, not now intelligible, though the 
name of Conſtantine is ſeveral times repeated. In the 
town are two or three handſome bazars, and a magnifi- 
cent moſque, which was formerly a Greek church. A- 
bout a league from the city is a canal cut from the Ti- 
Sris, which ſupplies the town with water, and in this 
water all the red Turky leather made at Diarbec is waſh- 
ed. This leather is remarkable for excelling all others 
in the beauty of its colour; and in this manufacture, at 
leaſt one fourth of the natives are employed. The city 
is ſo populous, that it is ſaid there are about twenty 
thoutand Chriſtians there, two thirds of which are Ar- 
menians, and the reſt Neſtorians and Jacobites. The 

A is be lerbeg or viceroy, and has ſeveral govern- 
ments under him, in which it is ſaid he can raiſe twenty 
tnouſand horſe, who hold of the crown by military 
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Its Situarion and Climate, with a. 1 of the Plain, 
|, and Cityof Erzerom:; of the Cities of Van and Cars. The 
Reli ien f the Armenian Cbriſtians, their Marriages, 
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n! 7 r t, 4 y 1 : 7 | . i 
7 province of Turcomania is bounded by Geor- 


zen, or Media, a province of Perſia, towards the eaſt; 


1 


by Diarbec and Curdiſtan to the ſouth; and by another 


part of Natolia towards the weſt. 


Ibe climate of this country is pretty cold, from its x 
having a chain of mountains frequently coyered with 


ſnoy in the middle of June. At the foot of theſe moun- 
tains is ſituated the city of Erzerom or Arzerom, in forty 
degrees latitude, about five days journey to the fouth-. 
ward of the Black Sea, at the end of a fine plain, which 
is fruitful in all manner of grain; but their harveſt is 
very backward, it being ſeldom before September. The 
ſudden alteration of the weather from exceflive cold to 
extraordinary heat, with the ſcarcity of wood and other 
fuel, are great diſadvantages with reſpect to the city of 

Erzerom ; for they have no wood nearer to it than with- 

in two or three days journey, and in all the neighbour- 
ing country there is not ſo much as a tree or buſh to be 
ſeen: hence their ordinary fires are made of cow-dung, 


offenſive ſmell, and give a taſte to the milk, as well as to 
the meat they drefs with it, which is otherwiſe very good; 
and the country abounds with cattle. The beſt fruit to 
be met with there is brought from the neighbouring 
country of Georgia, where they have earlier ſummers. 
From the hills near Exzerom fall very ſmall rivulets, 
which ſerve the town, and water the adjoining fields; 
but their wine and ſpirits are the worſt in all Turky, 
and yet the moſt difficult to he procured, there being no 


ing them more ſtrictly obſer vet. 
The city is encloſed with double walls ſtrengthened 
by towers; but the ditches are neither deep nor well 
kept, and are about two miles in circumference. The 
viceroy of the province reſides in an ill- built palace, and 
the aga of the janizaries, who is independent on him, 
lives in a caſtle, which ſtands rather above the town. 
There are computed to be in Erzerom about eighteen, 
and in the province there are ſaid to be ſixty thouſand of 
the latter, and ten thouſand Greeks; : Moſt of the Turks 
in the city paſs under the name of janizaries, who are 
very numerous in the other parts of the. province; but 
are moſtly tradeſmen, who are ſo far from receiving the 
pay of janizaries, that the principal part of them give 
the aga money to purchaſe the privilege of being deemed 
of that body, and to obtain the power of inſulting the 
reſt of their people; and thoſe in ſuperior circumſtances 
are forced to inliſt themſelves, to prevent their being 
expoſed to the violence of their neighbours ; for the ja- 
nizaries inſult the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects with im- 
: New Erzerom are ſaid to be mines both of ſilver and 
copper, and among the latter are found ſome lapis la- 
zuli; but in ſmall quantities. | TR 

The other cities of Turcomania are Van and Cars. 
Van is a large city ſeated by a lake, to which it gives its 
name, in thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, and has a ſtrong caſtle erected on a mountain, in 
which is always kept a numerous garriſon, The town 
is populous, and is under the government of a beglerbeg, 
who has nine ſangiacs or leſſer governments under him. 


the neighbouring countries are ſupplied, and is repre- 


cumference, while others ſay it is only four; it, how- 
ever, receives ſeveral rivers, and has no diſcharge, 

The city of Cars or Kars is ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, in forty-one degrees thirty minutes north 


tenures. | 


$2 


| latitude. It is of an oblong figure, and is encompaſſed 


Z 2 2 by 


P 


275 


Eis and Natolia towards the north ; by Aderbeit-, 


with ſome other diſagreeable mixture, which cauſe an 


place where the Turks ſee the prohibition againſt drink- 


thouſand Mahometans, and fix thouſand Armenians, 


The lake of Van abounds with excellent fiſh, with which 


ſented by ſome travellers as eight days journey in cir- 
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World. The Armenians were; they ſap, 


e ee, 


urgen 
| eas them; if touch any thing 
| dil and plain bread; which plun 


* reading the Goſpel, ſome Jitele 
the whole eongregition, clergy and liry, Fung do the | pany e 


dds Feld 3 ipped in wine to all the congregati 


evi 2 


by a double wall about two miles in « is; but is 


very thinly inhabited. The caſtle ſtands on an almoſt 


— e rock next oy _ and _M a numerous 


5 1 from a refletion'on their; paſt Ig = | 


and Petfiarenipires, and even into India, where 
Armeniaa merchants are the greateſt traders-in 


the Chriſtian religion by St. Grego 
from the Latin and Gele irdhivs,* They 
2 who have under them many archbiſhops and 


rieſts,- and an order of recluſes ealſed the 


mon er f. : Baſil; who are the . part of their cler 
that are prohibited marriage. A prieſt, however, 

is. not ſuffered" to perform GK rice for dis firſt 

| deen Uno aft hls marriage; and if after the death 


of his firſt wife he marries again, he Go after 


perform that office. Their cl or- 
e, But tn, ths 


aſts, tha fovert adde oF 
"1d year bs em in ab ce from all manner of fleſh. 
mid fifh, and at thoſe times they eat nothing till the || 
evening. Theſe faſts are not to be diſpenſed wit on 

hs 18 t neceflity. No oecaſion whatever can 
more thun mere 


Herbs or roots, wi 
os theſe obcafoils i their confidnit. dive. Ohe of the 


_ Interpreters of the Engliſh ambaſſador at Coun. 


pl; was brought ſe low by the ſeverity of his faſts, 
that his life was defpaired >: yet neither his niaſter's 
commands, nor the entreaties of the yr res who de- 
ofared that nothin ele could ſave his life, were po- 
erful enough to i on m to taks two or three | 


Spoortfaly of broth. | 


vice in a 


# itifornis ts; that Re were to hee divine ſer= | harrams of the great 


great Armetitzr church, in which he ſ#ys there 


bt but one altar ; that the eRoit was raiſed ſeveral 


; above the body of the church; and the floor of both 

them covered with rich carpets; for the Armenians 
. efiter into the church. 

he ſervice wits fad by the archbiſhop, affiſted by two 
biſtiops, and during the ſet vice # great number of light- 
ed candles ſtood on the right fide of the altar. Aſter 
bells wete rung, and 


They do not believe in tranſubſlantiation ; but give 
ion, ant 

Even to infants ; nor do they mix water with their wine, 
; as they alledpe, our Saviour himſelf drank it 

ire and unmixed when ' he inſtituted this ſacrament. 
2 bread is without leaven, and made in little round 

es. ; | 

With reſpect to baptiſm, their firſt care, *tis ſaid, is 
father, after which ſome woman carries 
the child to church, and puts it into the hands of the 
prieſt, who plunges it three times naked into a veſſel of 
water, pronouncing much the ſame words as are uſed 
among us. He then anoints the infant with holy oil on 
the head, the mouth, the ſtomach, neck, hands, and 
feet, This oil is made of feveral ſweet flowers and 
aromatic drugs, by their patriarehs; and as no baptiſm 
Ein be duly performed without itz it is fold at an high 


price to ſuch ks and pticfts as are ſubordinate to | pair 


them. When the child is uus anointed, it is Wrapped | 
in its cloaths and carried to the altar, where the ſacru- 
ment is put into its mouth. Ly, father then takes 
the child in his arms, covering it a kind of mantle, 
which he preſents it on this Gerben; and then returns 
with the child to its father's houſe, preceded by ſeveral 
prieſts carrying the croſs and lighted tapers in their | defe 
hands, ſinging the Goſpel to the ſound of certain mu- 
fical inſtruments, and having delivered the child to the 
mother, the reſt of the day is ſpent in eating, * 


and n merry with relations. 


— — — —— —_——_—_ 
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. SYSTEM or GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue Armenian church jacke dhe de ies 
tory; on jy. 
(one ones ge pray ſhall. know: ctr 


ve "g partieathr ti 
axccount of n Chriſtians, who not only-in- | w 
habit this country, but are diſperſed over the TE of 
t 
converted to 


and differ both 
Have two 


| 


y nor ſorrow till the e 


ae Had bo believe, that the wicked are ſent 


V her- band upon her 
fire 1 fo from it, N icy nr half of Gt 
— but che Virgin bi 1 
arm upon it again, it was rfl whole 
Flee alfo-ralate; that: Ju 4 


of 1 
_ ſold his Lord, 3 EEE 


ouls he found: there; but that the devil; being in 
formed of this contrivance, held Judas by the feet til 
our Saviour was gone, and then let hins-fall in. The 
Armenians have no idea of what: is called the hypoſtatic 
union; but believe that the divine and human nature 


are in man. 

"| Wim hat. appears moſt ſingular, is their feſtival 
the Baptiſm of the Croſs, in fon. 5. nu any 
;'viour's — The Armenian biſhops and clergy go 
in proeeſſiom on this occaſion to ſome riverg — 
water, with! a croſs: carried before them; and hayi 
read prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſung f 
anthems to the found of the country muſic, ts bilkep 
ges the croſs feverab times into the water; after 
which happy is the perſon who is ſprinkled by it. "This 
ceremony begins before 
morning, when there are ſcaffolds erected on the river 

or ſome large pand for that. purpoſe. 2 


the beſt opportunity of baptiſing their children, whoare 
plunged three — the conſeerated wate. 


ö 


The children of the Armenians are uſually married 
in their infancy, to prevent their carried into tho 
men : but many. > they are fre- 
quently oontracted at four or five years of age, the mar- 
riage is ſeldom celebrated till they are eight 
in the mean time the bri ſends the bride every 


lating to marriages is under the direction of the par parents, 


ws Artes father, where ſhe alſo mounts dreſſed in the 
fineſt filks, and, attended by her friends, proceeds with 
her face covered with a veil to the church; their friends 
and relations holding ligh 
When the bridegroom and bride have diſmounted, they 
walk up to the altar, where retty cloſe toge- 


heads, while he reads the ſervice, and having veceived 
their conſent gives them his blefling ; upon which the 
drums and trumpets ſound, and the ſofter muſic plays. 
while they return i in the fame order to the bridegroom's 
houſe ; except they ſtay to attend divine ſervice and re- 
ceive the ſacrament, as they frequently do. The gueſts 
upon theſeFoccafions are ſplendidly entertained ; but the 
men and women neither eat nor ank in the ſame room- 

In the evening the new-married couple are conducted to 
the bridal chamber, and the company retire, ar 


>: apap for the happineſs of the new- 


A few days ; after the weddin the partion gfjes with 
the bride is — 5 houſe. It conſiſts o 
fine cloaths, jewels, gold, and filver, according to ne 
rank of the parties, to which they uſually add ſome frut 
and fweet-meats, all which are carried m fine cabinets 


the birch of the firſt child, when a rich 
cradle is provided, and all neceſſaries proper for dhe 


neu- born infant. 1 
At the death of an Armenian, a æperſon whoſe office 


l up 


is, waſhes the body with conſecrated —_— we 


7 : 4 * DF "DER, " "”" 
1 7 2 I , a i 95 5 
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N TR * 


knew he would defend into hell hy pers all the 


of Chriſt are united in his ̃˙ perans. as the ſqul 


day-break, at about four in the 


or ten; and 


Fafter a veſt ſuitable to her quality. - Every thing re» | 


e hun le are never aſked for their conſent 
till „ 

HT the ie day e inted for this y the bride» 

3 mounts his horſe, and, in com- 

neareſt relations, rides to the houſe of 


ted torches in their hands; | 


p | 
ther, face to face, the biſhop refts his book upon their 


and 8 attended by muſic; but this is ſometimes 


E. 


ö lau x in, e, 3 s. 


| new White ſhirt, and of 1 then ſewin 
| 70 iy ple up per 0 linnen bag, it 1 85 to church ins | 
"hou, a coffin, attended by the prieſts and rela- 
” being Aae 4 in their hands ; and Kaving 
wh, it before the ieſt reads the ſervice 
pl ted. "and then the th is left i in the church 2 
55 Fi, : with. candles burning . it. In rt 
r div divine ſervice, it is carried to the g 
jſbops or biſhop,. WhO. ſays a prayer 
the oo ofthe deceaſed 
the biſhop and 1 ſinging their eren til it 
1 in the. Oh 


| times, 
« ſhalt th an remain there till the coming of 
4 hh as, *hey then fill up the grave, and the le- 
ons % and friends return to the houſe of the deceaſed, 
where th ey find a dinner provided; and, if the relations 
ple Tat ſubſtance, are ſplend entertained for ſe- 


he arch 


ax, 


is, * | * Chis __ 
* p 
* ( - 
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hles that of the Perſians, and the habit of the women i 


| them. igno 
effrontery they wilt deny What they have ſaid and done, 


real . e 975 1 Pare 


8 E. 0 T. XII. 
of Gronoa, ar Gyronras. 


Ju coi gn and Produce ; the Perſons, Dreſs, 


Mapners, a nd Religion of the Inhabitangs ; ; with a 2 


How of Tei, the Capital. W 
Ilthe nations by which they are ſurrounded, which is 


EORGIA is 2 confideiable province of A part 
of which belongs to Perſia, and part to the . 
It is bounded on the north b Nh a, on the 11 
thervan and the Tartars of 1 
Turcomania, and on the 
is aid the Greeks gave * bean tothe gan games of Oar i 
which in their langu dmen ; 3 TS 
derive the name from K 1 hich they they fay the dans 
10 received from the river Kur. It has many woods an 
mountains that incloſe large and beautiful 5 but 
the middle part, which is atered by the riyer ! Kur, the 
utient Cyrus, is the maſt fertile. 
The air of Georgia, which is very a te is hot in 25 
mer and cold in winter; but tho fine weathe 
does not begin till the month of N ay, 11 laſts till the 
end of November. Henpe the inhabitants are 1455 
vater the earth, by which means it is rendered ſo fer- 
tile as to eng all ſorts of grain and fruit in the 
greateſt profuſion, The bread is ſaid to be ag good as 
any in the world, and the fruits excellent; 54 part of 
| Europe produces better apples and pears, nor any bart of 
Aſia more excellent pomęgranate 8. 
The cattle. of this country are not only extremely 
8 but very 15 e the wild | boars 
common ive almoſt entirely upon pork, | 
ſwine being on people over the * an theſe 23 
ſaid to be bk only extremely pala able, but yery whole- 
ſome ; 2 the river Arg Which runs through 
ia, affords the inhabitants great plenty « of f elk. 
2 fiſh, : - 
e vines 0 this country-grow about the trees and 
Arg moſt excellent ing we which the inhabitants 
great Nane 8 and ' alfo ſend it into. Armenia; 
yer and Perſia; it being ſo cheap that a horſe-load' co 
of the very beſt fort, which i is three hundred weight, 
ſells in the country for about thoraluc of ei ght ſhillings. 
Georgia alſo produces a great deal of filk, ieh is ex- 
peed to Turky and the neighbouring countries. 


The Georgians are ſaid to be the handſomeſt 725 ple, 
John 


not only in the Eaſt, but in the whole world. 8 
-ardin ſays, he never ſaw an ordinary perſon of either 
lex in this country, and he has obſerved ſome that have 
a quite angelical, nature having given moſt of the 
2 ſuch graces, that it is impoſſible to behold with- 
2 loving them. They are tall, eaſy, and genteel, but 
Ke their beauty with paint, which they uſe as an 
; erm. » Juſt as among us are worn rich cloaths and 
The habit of the Georgians nearly reſembles that of | a 
; 8 < tales; they wear the ſame ſort of bonnets. Their 


/ 


| afices are warm, - 
Ithe other ſex for the meln of en, that overflows 


Joys in Georgia of living gp as | 


is. 


| ET, + to his own relations. 
towns are kep t in decent order, but in the count 


building the 
Rant and almoſt inacceſſible places. They ſee and ſa- 
lute them, at three or four leagues diſtance; but ſeldom 


are open at the breaſt, and faſtened with buttons 
at loops, Their covering for the legs and feet reſem- 1 


— 


entirel 7 
The natives have 
proper education; mi 
ing and their Ikillin 
of inſtruction and the force of ill example render 
rant; diſhorit, and lewd. With S reateſt 


much wit, and, had 


and ore ert the moſt notorious falſhoods. They are in- 
; | deed not eaſil y diſpleaſed; and are never exaſſ perated with- 
= juſt Site: of anger; but then they are irrecon- 
cilea 


e addicted todrunkenneſs and luxury, whicharenoteſteem-. 


4 ed crimes j the churchmen get drunk as well as the laity, 


and keep beautiful flaves for concubines, which is 1 
eral a cuſtom, that it gives no offence. The above 


author obſerves, that the catholicos, or patriarch, of: 


Georgia uſed to fay, that he who did not ge drunk at 
the 7 feaſts of Chriſtmas and Eaſter ought not to be 
efteemed a Chriſtian, and deſerved to be excommuni-' 


PR 


qually vicious with the men, their 


women are « 
| they are at leaſt as blameable as 


the count 
"The Geor ians are, howeyer, in many refpects 


vivid, 


friendly, and have the appearance of great gravity. Their 


manners and cuſtoms are a mixture of thoſe of moſt of 
| probably owing to the commerce they carry on with! man 

| different ans, and from the Thety cry one 7 
to his own religion 
and cuſtoms, and of freely ing them. Here are 
t] Ferſians, Turks, Mauſcovits, Endians, T 
and Armenians, Theę latter are even more numerous 
than the Georgians themſelyes; they are alſo richer, and 
fill molt gf the inferior poſts in the ſtate: but the Geor- 


ians are more powerful , Vain, and oſtentatious, and the 


difference 1 theirdiſ poſitions, manners, and belief, | 


has produced a reciprocal hatred. 
All All the public olifices and the houſes of thi reat are 
erected on the fame models as thoſe in Perſia- They 
r | byild cheap, for they haye ſtone, lime, and wood in 
Punks, They alſo imitate the Pertians in their man- 
ner of ſitting, eating, and lying. 
he nob ity exert the moſt. 
their Pais 1 8 they oblige 


to work for them as 


often as they pleaſe, and even whole months to gether, 
without 645” . either money or food Tor their la- 
bour. ink they have a i 6 to their ubſtance, 


a 4 43—. 


or keep them as ſlaves; but ſeldom diſpoſe of any of tht 
fair ſex wha are aboye twenty years of age. Hence the 

Jeorgians their 6 daughters as ſoon? as poffiple, and 
even in their infan 


liberty, 20 iyes: "hey k ſeize their children and ſell 5 oa 


Moſt of the Georg ian lords make an outward profeſ- 


fion of the Mahomepo religion, ſome to gain poſts or 
penſions from the court and others to obtain the honour 
E introducing their ce into the ſervice * the 
Se Seignior or the king of Perſia. 
: » Glorgians a are extremely i 10 norant gr the princi-· 

uh o religion, and the prince, though a 
0) Alle the vacant ſees, and ena gives the 


they 
are very aa Theſe people have a ſtrange cl 


r churches on the tops of mountains, in dl- 


go near them. They build them, and then abandon 

them to the i injuries of the weather, and to the birds. 

85 to the religious opinions and ceremonies uſed by the 
8a we haye no particular account of them. 


is, the capital of theſprovince, i is ſituated at the fogt f 


of a mountain by the ſide of the river Kur, i in the for 
third degree of north latitude. This city is ſurroun ed 
by Lo walls, except on the ſide of the river, and has 
12 on the declivity of the mountain, whi 
is a = ace of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the 
riſon conſiſts of native Perſians. Teflis has fourteen 


churches, fix of which' belong to the Georgians, - = 


1 


WO 


277 


e iſtin guiſhed by . 
n ene; * err 5 


e in their hatred; and never forgive. They are 


tyrannical power over | 


Mahometan, : 
e churches in the , 


om of 


* 


* 
betta on the ſouth k 
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8 IOW, 5 ul Yo Ude ach brug ang 1734 8005 0.4 zn gold 
the reſt to the 1 85 | The cathed which, is | 


elles Sn is an ancient ſtone. May rang e oh the 
bank of the river;.. It has four naves and a large dome 

in the middle, ſupported;by; four maſly;pMars,/ and the. 
inſide is filled with Greek paintings 


ſo wretehedly 88 


cuteds that it is difficult ta diſcoer hat they, 2 4 lay 
- tended to repreſent. The Mahometanb hate no moſques | 


dere for fear of offending dhe people j for the 


ans being naturally brave, mutinegs; amd fickle, and be- 


© REY near the Purks- and Perſians, their maſters 
willing: to come to eee lens 
ws ang them be hrs op orange e 


N vas — ; T is encor 
3 the gate of the palace is 15 grand 
end of which the ſquare and the front of the wa . 


peur in a beautiful perſpective. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly, Chriſtians, amount to about twenty thouſand, 
" are 3 Armenians, Papiſts, and a few Ma- 
hometans. In the neighbourhood of the hy be are LIP 
Felde de and won ng gs 1985.36.55 


7 8E OT. N 
of 5 ancieni eren now called MINGRELHA.”' | 
Th Boundaries and x xtent, 2 Produce. Th Por 


+ i s 
? ty 


EN 25 SE. 6 * 


7 Sits or Ningrelt 7 is . on the WM by 
mount aucaſus, and the little kingdom of 316 
I 1 by part of Georgia; on'the weſt by 
the Black Sea; and on the north b Circaſſia: it is 
about one hundred and ten miles in. length, and fixty | 
in breadth; but the ancient Colehis was of much larger 
extent, it reachi on one fide to the Palus Mzotis, 
ſometimes called the ſea of Aſoph, and to Iberia on the 
other. Its principal rivers are thè Corax and Phaſis, 
now called the Codaurs and Rione; and its capital, 
named Colchos, was anciently ſituated at the mouth of 
the Phaſis. 
This count 


is very uneven, it being! full of hills and 


| Sun vallies and little plains. It is covered with 


woods, except the manured lands, which are but few, 


and ahounds with rivers, which deſcend from mount g 
| drank unmixed, and beg inni 


Caucaſus, and fall into the Black Sea. | 
The air of Mingrelia is temperate with reſpect do 
Rs and cold; but as it rains almoſt continually, the 


moiſture and waranth of the climate breed i in the ſum- 


mer peſtilential diſeaſes. The ſoil is, in general, bad, 
and produces little corn, and the fruits, which grow 
. there, are taſteleſs and unwholeſame ; their vines, how- 
ever, thrive well, and produce moſt excellent wine, The 


vines encompaſs the trunks of the trees, and riſe to their 


tops. In ſeed- time they ſow their wheat and bar- 

I, without plowing ; and alledge, that were they to 
break up the earth, it would become ſo ſoft as to be un- 
able to ſupport the ſtalk, - They plow their land for 
their other corn, with wooden-plough-ſhares, which, in 
this moiſt ſoil, make as good furrows as iron, 

Their.common grain 1s gomm, which reſembles Wil- 
let; and of this they make a paſte, which they uſe for 
bread, and is both wholeſome, agreeable to the palate, 
cooling, and laxatiye. They have alſo great plenty of 
millet, and ſome rice; but wheat and barley being very 
ſcarce, people of quality eat wheaten brea as a rarity ; ; 
but it is never taſted by the poor. 

Mount Caucaſus produces a multitude of beaſts, as 
lions, tigers, leopards, jackalls, and wolves; which laſt 
enter into Mingrelia, and make great havock among the 
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| tht) is 2 hole, thro 


9 55 to have only onie ſhirt ahd: one pair 


the ſhirt. above three times: 


- I ner as they can, 


bl 
5 ; 


ALLEN 
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or nothin 
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[en 9255 5 15 Fan ha PE = A Ald We. 
| ; "All the men, except the gina verinie F 
of efr beard to grow. . They ſhave the crown dn f 

head, and leave only a little Hair over the r the 


ad, and leave only a little air over the f e 
2 | down.to their ears, and even that is clipped ſhort; "The 
| wear a bonnet” of fine felt, y 
[ith fur 3 but they are generally ſo poor, that wt 
rains they put 10 E thetr nn tes hv to prevent Nt beir 
db $eoed and go ofe* in mean Eltcurn- ng 
ves | are Fe bend and uſually wear only à cover. 
of ſtrong felt of u triangular form, at öne eng f 
agh which" they pu the head; ey” 
this coverin turn to the ſidè on Which blow the 
J yvvind or rain. Under this they have a thirt, Which 
tueks into a Nruight pair of-breeches ; but it is Wee for 


— waſh 


0 


which laſt them a year; during which _ 
however, t 
ſhake 3 it once or twice a-week over the fire, 
dals are made of the raw ſkin. of a buffalo acting 
round the foot, and faſtened with 1 of . 
ſkin: but when the earth is covered thigk-aith. mou, 
| they wear. a kind of ſnow-thoes, which. preading my 
rec than the feet prevent their ſinking i into it. 
Ide women dreſs chemſel ſelves in as ornamental a man. 
wearing a Perſian habit and curling 


food of the inhabitants 1 pork. 


their . 
The ordinary 
Of the laſt they 
beſt in I world. Their veniſon is the hart and 
deer. They have likewiſe wild boars 1043 
whic 7 are 4 food; but their goats - fleſh is lean 
| and ill-taſted. They] have a great number of pheaſ 
1 and quails; with ſome riyer-fowt and wild 
pigeons, which are very good, and as large as. crammed 
chickens. They take a En, of t 
es the ſumm̃er in nets... 3 
be Rae e both males and < 
king de 


fallow- 


1s, train to 
Fand fer- 


vants. n fair N the * in the open c0 1 
if it be « cold make a large e fo. plentiful 
that it coſts nothing. F ys the {ervants 
hae notdiog bu gm, andthe ally dd 
| fiſh, or fleſh ; but on holidays, or hen they make en- 
have no veniſon, they. kill a con, 


tertainments, if th 
an OX, or a hog. 20 th the men and wenn drink.to 
| excels and .at their. feaſts: ; are. ſollicita aug to make a all 
their friends drink as much as poſſible. "Their: wine is 
with pints: they proceed 
e merrymeetings the men 


t mos. 


to greater quantities. 


| diſcourſe, on their wars 22 W Apa 8 


tell of their amours. 


men are witty, civil, and full of compliments; 
at the ſame time, proud, cruel, deceitful, 2 
The men have qualities: equal ly b. prej judicial to foci) 
but the vice they moſt practiſe is theft and 5 

in which they even glory. They ie la 1 5 


neſs of having many wives, by ſaying 
ev 1 J ay 


many children, which they can : ſell for 
exchange for neceſſary conveniences : yet 


have more than they can ſupport, they think it a pier 


of charity | to deſtroy their new-born infants; and to 5 

a period to the lives of ſuch perſons as are fick, 

their opinion, paſt recovery, becauſe by this man b 

free them from miſery. n Mingrelia adultery 4 and it 

ceſt are ſcarce conſidered as crimes ; and, when 308 

ſurpriſes another embracing his wife, he may oblig 

to pay a hog: he ſeldom takes an 7 other met ina 

| venge, and all three commonly fit down, to feilt up 

it, ; 
Their nobility ſpend their whole time in th Wy 

| hawking, and they take particular delight in Lg 


1 


hich in Winter they 10 | 


have. great plenty, and it. is eſteemed the 
hates, ll | 
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mut upon his cron, in order to put it upon 


gre it may grow afreſh: ib e 
F iſe them above ane ſtary 

ſhe loner raum th 
es to lie down or 


upon: but theſe buildings are 


* 


Ales; and as the have frequen 
acdc Roos der all; lie toget 
lee ao their cattle with em. en KA 
They have ho cities nor te wund, eXCept. two by the : ſea» 
ie but their houſes are ſo. ſcattered over the country, 


* re 2 4 
7 1 ih 2 Os Ok, 


ede chief of Mich is chat where. the prince 
an. This caltle 


; other caſtles have not. Wet, E i . 
Theſe caſtles are built in the following manner: 
& midſt of a thick wood. the people erect a ſtone tower, 
un or forty feet high, capable of containing fifty or 
ky perſons. This is the place of ſtrength where all 


manner: in 


his protection, are hut up. Neat © this tower are 


1 1 iis 


Lions, and a8 places of retreat for the wives and 
lden of the people in caſe of an attack. There are 


*s, and others. of canes and reeds. The area in which 
are incloſed is encompaſſed: by a; cloſe hedge, and by 
; yood ſo thick that it is impoſſible to find theſe retreats 
u by the way cut. to them, which is ſtopped up b 

u whenever} there is reaſon to apprehend the approach 
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The gentlemen h cr Ar 
{tbe tcnants, and even ſell or diſpole of their wives: and 
thid:en in what manner they pleaſe, Beſides, every buſ- 


þ, md as, much corn, wide, and other proviſions as is 
under of their vaſſals. They. are the judges of all the 


hes are at variance, they determine their quarrels by 
ce of arms, and therefore all of 8 armed with 
ſword, a lance, and bow. Mingrelia is but thinly peo- 
d, which is owing to their wars and the vaſt numbers 
Id by the nobility to the Turks and P erſians. „ 
All their trade is carried: on by 7 of. barter, for 
heir Pu Te no ſettled value. The current ſpecle 
r laid to be piaſters, Dutch crowns; and abaſſis, Which 
* coined in Georgia, and bear the Perſian ſtamp. The 
genues of the prince of Mingrelia do not exceed twenty 
4 wy een Jours which * * e 
id goods exporte | imported, by ſelling of flaves, 
Wl by fines. and impoſitions. But * this he has little 
ez for his laves ſerve him without pay, and bis vaſſals 
unilh his court with more proviſions than he can ſpend. 
le 1 not able to raiſe more than four thouſand men fit 
dear arms, and thoſe are chiefly cavalry. The ſoldiers 
m not diſtributed. either into regiments or companies; 


it each lord and gentleman leads his men to battle 


charging the enemy. Upon ſolemn feſtivals the prince's 
ur conhiſts of two hundred gentlemen; but upon other 
x. © does not amount to aboye a hyndred and twenty, 
55. Prince of Mingeelia pays 4 tribute to the Grand 
— of ſixty thouſand ells of linen cloth made in that 
te religion of the Colchians was antiently. the ſame 

that of the Greeks and Romans; but, according. to 
weſeltical hiſtorians, they were converted to Chriſtia- 
. V. dave, in the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 
a ngrelians how: ver aſſert, that St. Andrew preach- 
= ang them at a place called Pigaitas, Where a church 
* *ands, to which the catholicos, or archbiſhop, goes 

in his life to make the holy oil uſed in baptiſm. 


Lat” nnn 


He ſells the children of th 
| | when he vilits the places in his dioceſe, it is not to re- 
\. riches of the lord, and of thoſe who put themſelves form the clergy, or inſtruct the people, but to enrich 
dimſelf. It is ſaid be will not conſectate 2 biſhop for 


ear f others of wood, which ſerve as magazines for | leſs than fix hundred crowns, nor ſay maſs under a hun- 


o ſyeral- huts made of wood, others of branches of | can hardly read his Breviary 
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Greek biſhops, they abſtain from fleſh, and ſeem to think 
adman is obliged to furniſh: bis lord with as many cat- | form. Their cathedrals are. adorned, with 


| bis power. Thus the riches of the great conſiſt in the | | 
ſins. They are cloathed in ſeatlet and velvet, and differ 


* 


thout order, and they follow him as well in flying as 


—— * 


1 8 
#4 


„nor the rich aboye-two. | can read and they, haue in a manner. loſt the method of 
22 furniſhed with beds and 5 


_—_ from their hay ing neither windows nor grelian is ſiek the prieſt is ſent forʒ not to pray with : : 
and at tight | of that diſeaſe, The prieſt opens the book, which he 


| takes-care to bring with him, and having with great gra- 


2 


vity turned over the leaves; pronounces, with the voice 


of an oracle, that the Cati for thus they call their images, 


being offended, has inſticted upon him that diſcafe, and/if 


them. There are nine or ten caſtlea in the coun- | a good preſent be not made him 
Gl -keeps his | This, preſent; aſually: confiſts of a cou, a hog, - a goaty 


caſtle has a ſtone wall, but is ſo ſmall and orthe like, which the poor wretch, terrified at the appre= 

11, that it might be battered down-with. the ſmalleſt 2 

of artillery. It has, however, ſome cahnon, which | red td the image. 
. N The catholicos of Mingrelia has a 


* 1 
1 


henhons of death, immediately gives the prieſt to be offe- 


The c Min t revenue; for 
he has four hundred vaſlals who furnifh his houſe with 
all the neceſſaries, and ms the ſuperfluities of life; 


'dred;. His ſanity, conſiſts /in abſtinence. from fleſh and 
wine in Lent; and he is generally fo is norant, that he 
biſhops under him, Who pay little regard to the ſouls of 
the people, and -never.viſit their churches and dieceſes ; 
but ſuffer the prieſts to live in ignorance, and the people 


to commit the greateſt crimes, : They are chiefly em- 


wall Hals, and 


revenues ariſe from the oppreſſion of their | 
ſelling their wives and children. However, like the 


that this is almoſt the only duty they are obliged to per- 
| | ned, images, which 
they embellich with gold and jewels, and by this means 
fancy they ſatisfy the dixine juſtice and atone for theit 


. * 


ſputes that ariſe between them; but When they them- from the ſeculars in wearing long beards, and bonnets 
The common prieſts are numerous, and 


% 


CS & 4-$ 
\ RE 


— 


f miſerably 
poor. They cultivate; their own grounds and thoſe of 
0 their lords, and are as great ſlaves as the ſeculars; nor 
have they e ſhewn them, except when they 
bleſs the food at meals or ſay maſs. As their pariſh 
| churches have no bells, they call the people together by 
[knocking with a great ſtick upon a board. 
churches are commonly kept as _ as ſtables; and 
though the images are foul, broken, and covered with duſt, 
the worſhip paid them is in the higheſt degree idolatrous. 
They indeed worſhip thoſe moſt that are fineſt adorned, 
or moſt famed for their eruelty; and when they | ſwear 
by one of theſe, they neyer break their oath. One of 


their moſt formidable images is named St. Giobas, whom 


they dare not approach nearer than to the place where 
they can juſt ſee him, and there they leave their preſents, 
for they imagine he kills all Who venture to approach 
him. 8 5 i 5 r VF 55 
For none of the Romiſh ſaints. have they any value, 
except for St. George, to whom both they and the Geor- 
gians pay the higheſt, reverence. Their maſs reſembles 
that of the Greeks. Their chalice is a wooden goblet. 
and their patten a wooden, diſh, 2 They never ſay maſs 
in Lent but on Saturdays and Sundays, becauſe they 
think the communion ſpoils their faſting, They conſe- 


— 


crate either leavened or unleayened bread, without any 


difference, and mix no water with the wine, except it be 
„„ raopoty 043 02 bo motod 05d nh fect 

| "Ge John Chardin ſays, that while he was in Mingrelia 
he was invited to two chriſtenings, which were perform- 


ed in the foliowing manner; the prieſt being ſent for at 


about ten in the morning, went into the buttery, where 
they kept the wine, and fitting on a bench began to read 


oweyer. 
* theſe people are utterly unworthy of the name 


an half torn octavo volume, running on very faſt, in a 
4 A os | | low. 


of Chriſtians;// for chen have fallen ige ſuch an abyſe of 


people to the Turks, and 


Their | 
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fathür 


1 ad Uarter of an hour the father and 
about five years! old. who «the. 
a fa candle a | 
E of incenſe upon 5 
ill continued reading with, the Hang: inattkntion, 
off to Ip every;body/ that inz whale 
er and go b 55 
| 4 and the he 
| hour's. time a bucketg we why Water was got ne 
and the prieſt having put into it about a kul of the 
dil of walnuts, bid he. godfather undreſs the child, which of 
he had no ſooner done than he was fet on his feet in 
the water and the godfather waſhed bis whole body very 
well. The prieſt hen taking a ſmall quantity ob = 
oil of unction out of a leather purſe that we, Hay 
2 gave 1 It 9 the (godfather . aholnted child 
the crowyn of dhe head, the forehead, the cat, 
1 the cheeks, the chin, the "ſhoulders, the e 
the back;-1lie belly, the knees, and: feet: while-the pti 
continued ir A till the godfather had dreſſed the 
child; when the father bringing in boiled 'pork'! und 
wine, " they. ſat don 115 table 2 Family, fn ſoon 
eee . 
The ſame * Pug ind: goo! 
celebrated: by the Mingrelians 


th. the fame 


paſſing by 2 church, the prieſt, who! was ſayi wow Wow | 
heard him-aſk the way of ſome people who were ing 
at the door, and cried out ftom the altar; 6 vo 
c and T'1 ſbew you.“ A moment after he came te 
door, muttering the maſs a he walked; aud ing 
aſked whence he came, aud whither he was going, he 
2 civilly ſhewed him the ways"! and then rerurned 70 the | 


"Ting Sb nearly the ase fia a the Greeks,” for 
"the Four. great Lents, the fixft before Kaſter, | 

which is forty-eight days; that before Chriſtinas, which 
is forty dax St. 0 falt, which laſts near a'month ; 
and the faſt obſerved" by the Eaſtern” Chriſtians in honour 
ef the Virgin Marys: which "eontinucs | fifteen days. 
Their prayers are all addreſſed te their idols for tem- 
porab benefits, as: for their on proſperity and the ruin 
of their enemies. They abſtain from work only at the 
feſtivals of Chriſtmas and Eaſter, which they 8 
only' by eating and drinking in their houſes to exceſs; 


but their greateſt. feſtivals logs when the itnage of a ſaint | charge 


i carried through their country; upon which” occaſion | 
they dreſs in their beſt cloaths, make a great feaſt, and 
offer their preſents to the idol. 

FTheſe people have certain monks, of the order of St. 
Baſil, who. wear black bonnets, eat no fleſh, and ſuffer 
their ha'r to grow; but pay no regard to rel ion, ex- 
cept obſerving their faſts, with-great exactneſs. They 
Rave alſo'nutis of the ſame order, ho obſerve their faſts, 
and wear a black veil; but they have no nunneries, nor 
are under ay vows, but Ait the order Whenever * 

leuſe. y : 

; In their matriages the 8 of the girl. agree 

the price with the perſon who deltes her; and ot ay 
pay leſs for a woman who has been divorced, more is 
demanded for a widow, and ſtill more for a maid. When 
the agreement is made, the young man may keep company 
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came | 
all the time walking in e 
id nothing but eat. In abbut an || 


ae is ; 
fame indecent f 
irreverenee; and Nie ws. us, that one day as ke 2 he 


vþen 24 0a. 
dnn the ſauth; an 
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„ upon de yang: Ten 
on the weſt. The 
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"Tourer Vans chan th | 
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ins, bat the — * 
mote 2 3 they, prodyving' Dn —.— IN | 


 variety-of herbs. ee ate ſomt iton (imines; And 
drags -eurrent” amamg the peaple; and this is 
il [rk 5 Os „They hüve likewiſe ſeveral . 
che | their culloms;diFer büt fetle dom "thoſe of che Minor 
Hane. All theſe natiolis were ines ſubject to dhe enges 
of Conſtantinople; but, after Wey Kad frech 
became involved in continnal wats, till ent | | 
— of the A 1 ih; 
m. Lt! . * 81175 9 
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2 AVI NG ee why, Ae and . | 
1 Aſia, from Arabia to its moſt northern my 
we ſhall lay [before the reader an account of the countri 
frruated to the eaſt of Arabia; and, beginning with Syri 
 Phoenicja, and Paleſtine, ſhall proceed: to Natolia, or Af 
| Minor, and the Afiatic iſlands ſubject to the Turks. 
Syria is bounded on the north by Diarbee and . 
abe wee, Ditboe and N 
together it onh the ſouth; ane 
on the eaſt by the Wade Sea, 5 
| The coaſt" is in general dordered by vety bo. 
tains, except near Seleucia, and from Rag Pierin t 
Neunt Calfius, which is don ox. fiftven miles, where it 
is devel, and opens 2 p for the river Orontes to dil. 
"Ieſeff in the Mednercantan, Theſe mountain 
are covered with trees, ſhrubs; and a number of plantz, 
which do not, like thoſe' in the plains, Joſe their ver- 
dure during the heat of ſummer. A they abound with 
ſprings, theſe form ſmaKl.rivalets, Which, in Tome \places 
on the ſide next the ſea, unite into rivers, and refreſh 
the plains between them and the fea-ſhore.” Behind 
them on the land-ſide are den u tally extenſive plains, that, 
alſo receive great benefit from the. ſtreame that "deſcend 
from the mountains, near. Which they are covered uit 
myrtle, oleander, and other ſhrubs. But the 'opp! 
boundaries of \thoſe plaihs ate de many low, rocky, b 
kills; but, behind them are other large plain, which, 
though only watered by the rains 1 Fall ig winter, 
are exceeding fertile. his intermixtute of rocky emi- 
nences and Plains: extends. abbut fixty or levent miles 
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with her till the money is paid; and it is no ſcan al if 
| ſhe prove with child by him. 

In !motrning for the dead the ut tend their woke. 
ments, tear their hair, and fleſh, beat their breaſts, and 
make terrible lamentations. The men tear their cloaths, 
and ſhave their heads and faces. The mourning laſts 
forty days; on the ten firſt of "which it is ' accompanied | 
with the moſt. extravagant ſigns of grief, which then 
gradually diminiſhes till the ' fortieth, when they inter the | 
body. A feaſt is then made for all who come to weep, 
and the biſhop, after having ſaid maſs, lays claim to every | 
thing which belonged to the deceaſed, his horſes, arms, 
cloaths, money; ahd every thing of the like kind; for, 
among the Mingrelians, death is the ruin of families; 
but when a biſhep dies, the prince ſays the maſs for the 
dead on the fortikth day 1 mourning, and takes all his 
moveable goods. 


| 


of the rivers, 


within land. 
The Orontes is the only river of any note in ria, I 
riſes on the land- ſide of the above high mountains, nd 
from -rhenee winding round falls inte the ſes: the re 
'which/are few and inconſideräble, are ab+ 
ſorbed by the thirſty plains through "which they pa. 
Even the Orontes, though'ſwelled C7 a number of 
from the lofty mountains behind which it runs, and alſo 
from the lake of Antioch, feems as conſiderable m 
miles above that city, ag. where it SURE | iel ind the 
Mediterranean,” l 
The ſeaſons are here extremtly* regular, and bear Fe 
pure and free from damps, that, from the end of May to 
middle of September, all the inhabitants, of Whatever 
rank, ſup and ſleep expoſed to the air in their _ 
yards, or upon the 'houfe*tops. The natives hes . 
that the ſeverity of winter! s only forty days, beg 


| 


ning from the twelfth. of 1 Beende and. end nga: 
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through meſt of the Winter, fades 


| 
: 


aſſumes a new face.” Aﬀer 
te ſecond rains the weather become: 
ter. approaches; but by ſuen flow. degrees, that the 


greateſt part of the trees preſerve their leaves till the 
middle of November, and people of the moſt delicate 


< never have fires till about the end of that 
month, | . 5 | f 
Ide country about Aleppo has ſeldom any hard pales 
wind; the coldeſt in winter blow between the eaſt 
nd north-weſt, and the nearer they approach to the 
former point, the colder" they are during that ſeaſon and 
put of the ſpring; but from the beginning of May to 
the cloſe of September, the winds blowing from the very 
ſame point, reſemble the air iſſuing from the mouth of 
i hot oven, The only remedy "againſt them is to ſhut 
A che doors and windows; for though they are not fatal 
in Syria, as in other countries, mw are extremely trou- 
deſome, affecting moſt people with a painful Janguer 
nd a difficult reſpiration. Hewever, many ſummers 
ps without them; and, during Dr. Rufſel's ſtay in the 
wuntty, in no ſummer were there more than four or five 
bays of them; for though the-notthetly and eaſterly winds | 
2 moſt in the winter, yet Providence has wiſely. or! 
Ay the welterly winds to be moſt frequent in the 
umer, without which the intenſe heat of the rays of 
* lun, with their reflection from a bare rocky tract of 
8 _ would render the country fearce habitable. * | 
u cee "eſpe to ebe vegetables of this country, 'they'ſow| 
of ki helds Turky wheat, barley, beans, à green kind 
mug. e deans, Turky millee, lentils, hemp, cotton, 
1 melons, water-melons, a ſmall cucumber, baſtard 
"wag and ſeveral others, \Near Aleppo tobacco is: 
4 1 in the. gardens; but in the Villages, at abeut ten 
| oy miles diſtance, a large quantity is planted in 
dun tw and all the hills from Shogre to Latachin pro- 
conſide plenty of it, that this vegetable makes no in- 
rable branch of trade, particularly with Egypt. 
end. begins with cutting the barley about the 
revtl, e f May, and boch that and the wheat are ge- 
ſoon 2 Fot in by the twentieth of the ſame month. As 
it is cut down, or plucked up, (Which is the more 
) it is carried to a neigkbouring ſpot of 


harg 


4 ſituntion Heltered from the beams of 


by the fields during theſe two 


dran 


till Sepgember. 
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From ruiſins, u 


Ks 
wy indifferent. They 


mes variable, and win- [ds are chiefly uſed for the plough and in drawing 


Yer 
* 


juring their tails; but in other places, where theſe ſheep 
feed in the fields, the ſhepherds are obliged to fix a piece 
of thin board to the under part of the tail to prevent its 
being torn by the buſhes, ' thiſtles, and rocks, it not being 
covered underneath like the upper part with thick wool ; 
ſome have alſo wheels to facilitate the dragging of this 
board after them, whence they have been Appel tel by 
eters as having carts to carry their taiis. 
They have two kinds of goats, one that reſembles thoſe 
in Brita, nd the other remarkable for the length of 
their ears. Theſe are only a little larger than ours, and 
yet their ears are frequently a foot long, and broad in 
proportion ; they are chiefly kept for their milk, which is 
{weet and well taſted. In the beginning bf April they are 
brought'ts Aleppo, and great numbers are driven through 
che ſtreets every morning, and their milk fold às they paſs 


Syria abounds with two ſorts of antelopes, of which 


| that of the mountains is the moſt beautiful. Its back and 


neck are of a dark brown, 'and the antelope of the plain 
is neither ſo ſwift, nor fo well made; yet both forts are fo 
extremely fleet, that the grey-hounds, though very good 

ones can ſeldom come up. with them, without the aſſiſt- 


Wu) method 
* ground, where it is ſeparated from the hulk | 
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ance of a falcon, unleſs in ſoft deep ground. 
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Tis are p 150 
e the Abs, ate fond 50 1 3H The method: 
_  drefſing them is very extraordinary & @ hple.in 
the earth, which they fill ith 15 gut bru 


ig and entraile, juſt as it Was taken, is _— into it, 
and after the flame has ceaſed, they n bel or hole with 
the looſe earth taken out oi it, which at firſt had och laid] 
round the edge 
imagine it is ſufficiently roaſted; w 


they throw a handful of - ſalt dyer 1 and eat it withoar, 


any other drefing. 

. . Of the beaſts of Nane here are three ſorts of camels; 
2 2 are the Turcoman. camel, the: Arab camel, and the | 
The . camel is much larger, fironger, more 
. hairy, and of à darker colour than any of the others. 
Their common load is eight hundred pounds; but they 
ſometimes at much more. Theſe cannot bear 
55 therefore th - pp never worked i in the months of June, 

GW" and. ha 

rab camel is. much ſmaller, t baity, of a 
"lighter 0 and ſeldom carries more than ſix hundred 
pounds weight; but can bear heat and thirſt; much better 
than the Turcoman, There is no need of theſe camels! 
being fed with barley flour, or chopped' ſtraw ; ſor the 


very thiſtles and other plants, which grow in the deſart, 


. are; aimoſt all the (67 they require. Dr. Ruſſel fas, 
| © that he remembers an inſtance, where, in a caravan from 
Baſſora, the camels, which were of this ſort, travelled. 
without water for fifteen days; but the quantity they 
A as. ſoon. as Tur came at it, proved fatal to many of 


, Arab camel, from which they are only. diſtinguiſhed by 
their bein of a lighter and handſomer make, and inſtead 
of the 24 walk to which. the others are accuſtomed, 
they pace, and are generally faid to go a8 far i in one Oy. as 
the others in thte. 
The other beaſts of burthen are horſes, ck ate here 
"wall broke, and taught to ſet off in full ſpeed, and ſud- 
denly to . ſtop... There are two forts: of af e, one very 


large with mmarkable long ears, and the other ſmall, and We 
reſembling. thoſe in England ; ; there are likewiſe ſome 8 


| 4-Defer ion of the City andthe wigs 
nas. Some authors have pretended, that this animal will | eſeription of of Auppo 


mules. 


Among the rocky hills, and in the e are e 


Amitate the human voice, and even learn the names of the 
ſhe pherds, in order to call them out and devour. them; 


1082 this is far from being true, for they are fonder of the 


flocks than of the ſhepherds, and never attack men but 
in their own defence, or through exceſs, of hunger; yet 
they will rob the Ker whenever a can come at 


them. 
Foxes and wolves! are hand: in the 


"7 Þ- 


ains, - but they a are 


ſmaller than thoſe in Europe, and the jackalls are ſo.nume- \ 


Tous, that every evening they. paſs in full cry, like a pack 
of hounds, through the gardens.of Aleppo, and not only 
give great diſturbance by their noiſe, but make rep with! 


the poultr 7. 
IT he country affords the turky, gooſe, ad 4 the 
. dunghill- cock and hen, the Bagdat fowl, which is "of a 
large breed, the rumkin, or cock and hen without rumps. 
Amon the game are wild geeſe, plenty of wild ducks and 
mallards, ſeveral kinds of .widgeon, ſpoon-bills, and various 
forts of AT water-hens, and water- rails. In autumn the 
becca- figos and wit- walls are both in ſeaſon, and the former 
are e ſteemed great delicacies. Here are alſo the buſtard of 
two kinds; the red legged partridge, the frankolin, the 
fleſh of which is delicious; the common ſky-lark, the 
' wood-lark, the creſted lark, and ſeveral others, particularly | 

ſevefal ſpecies of pigeons, among which is the carrier for- 
| merly uſed by the eee for conveying expeditiouſly 
the news of a ſhip's arrival at Scanderoon : but this has 
been diſuſed for many years. | 

The pigeon employed. on theſe acai was one that 
bed young at Aleppo, Dr, Ruſſel enquiring into the 


method of training them was informed they were ſent to 
Scanderoon in an open cage, and as ſoon as let go, would 
Ay back to Aleppo, but others ſaid, they were brought 
ts this by lettiog them return from ſhorter diſtances on 
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J 6s d. and ſer 
it on fte; when thoroughly lighted; the bares with the 
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” reren or EH 


le 


of with a forty 


to grow hot. Thus it is leſt till they keep 
taking it dut, which 


145 | [produges the: black vulture,. the .cormorant, the 


heat, tame in their houſes ; the heron, the flamin 


| with no other ill AS In the gardens. are tree 


The dromedary appears. a be 8 a high breed of che 
| lizards. 


produce a conſiderable quantity of filk ; and bers,” which 
| make excellent honey.' Among, thoſe which are-prejudi. 
[cial are the locuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch in- 


rod 06d, All dee, FORD if 
. at Scanderoon,” it Was 28 
be truſted to gi back, leſt forgerring | its you 
not be ſa. eager to get home. A ſmall es 
.the ſhip's name, the day of its artibal, ahd the 
terial circumſtances, contained in 4 — 
[fixed under the wing, to prevent its being def oe 
They 2 bathed-the pigeon s feet in —— 5 
I that it might not ſettle to wal ai, 
pull deſtroy: the paper. N —— 2 
ene remembered we pert 100 — —— | 
nem arrive in two hours a » 
leſs than ſeventy miles. fete vo ita 
2 


Beſides the bixds-wied for ld and ſport, the, 
more few pelicans, the owl," a kind of jay, with 
| tifully variegated with blue, aw why as — bes | 


of the crane, one a fine bird; which the Kale ey 


go, and 
there are 8 greatun. 


| => 
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1 a 2 of * which 
in Aleppo, the winter, ſo tame, th 
men call them from "the houſe-tops, chrowing vp = 
bread, which they catch in the Be) 
IE the reptiles are ſerpents of various kinds, 

ma them extremely venomous] but ag 1 8 all 
fly from man, and from: the ; barren. fields in- fummer 
when alone they are abroad, there is but little danger of f 
accidenta)ly treading upon them. However, large white 
ſhakes are Rm — in the houſes;z. but it For, not ap- 
peat that they do any miſchief. The ſcorpion * 
pendra indeed often ſtin ing the natives in their houſe, 
which cauſes. great pain for ſeveral hours, but is attended 


Ry are various oe of 
Of the uſeful. inſe@Qs, there are only Ku- awhich 


frogs, | and over the 


credible numbers, as to deſtroy all a Ae _—_ 
wy Ry ont * Wen I 1 
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try; of the 1 4 and 5 227 = 
the ls i/ftians, with an Account of FEET 2 


Maronifes, and of the Europeans in 8 
in which they fpend their We * the her 15 
ann F $5 16:30 


\HE city of ae the „ of 95 
called by the Turks Haleb, is ſituated ſixty miles 
— the ſea, in thirty-ſix degrees twelve minutes north 
latitude, and in thirty-ſeven degrees forty minutes wr 
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longitude from the meridian of London, and with ref the 
to its buildings is inferior to po airy in chis part. of the 
Turkiſh empire, © Ire 
This gity with its ſuburbs i is. built on eight fall hill the 
ndne of which is of a conſiderable height, except one it ; 
the middle of the city, upon: which the caſtle is erected. 0a 
This is of a conic form, and ſeems in a great, meaſure of, 
artificial, and raiſed, with the earth thrown out ef a þoud Al 
deep ditch with which it is ſurrounded, - The * -_- pur 
compaſled by a wall now much decayed, and 4 broad ditch * 
in moſt places converted into It is about he KY 
miles and a half round ; but fading the ſuburbs, wh wk nen 
lie chiefly to the north-eaſt, the week is about ſeen g City 
in compaſs. — wel 
The houſes are built of ſtone; but as the ſhe but 
generally narrow, and the houſes have no windows x Plai 
look into them, except a few in the upper rooms, jothiog . 
is to be ſeen but dead walls, which give them 4 di Bw 900 
5 e ſtreets are, however, well my A 
ept remarkably clean. Our 
The es are numerous, and foe of them For of P 
cent. Before them is a ſquare. area, in 6 — earth 
which is a fountain for the appointed ablutions bel du ot the 
ers; and behind ſome of the hho moſques 1 is a < 
garden. 4 8 18 1 Tier | 
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is 4 a 


de ener chef f fem f few Pee 
beweg and cauſe the whole to be vvetfiowed in the 
winteri”? The estent and unevenneſt of: the ſurface pre- 


ware c 

Fade 3 

wherein * 

inger moſt of. their bu- 

i ul. N 4% 4 . 41 1 > WY 3 3 va £44 
— a nombbx\of; vat e ios, which" 


7 oft alb religions, an- fall mwnks;: 
ns, Who! e ape in 
gs r een ee , 4h. 
= or mar tet - places, 5 as it hore 
ſe ntzrrowz cove —— 8 
Sud 1 ſufficient, 19, hold whe, 


haps 
bio, the ny beiog: ON 

anion bazar is allotted; 755 PAC trade, Sa 
Ul the ſtreets are locked p- an hour and a half after ſun- 
ſt, and men) of them. earlier. It is remarkable that though: 
teir doors are moſtly ca ſedlanith W are 
Awad h 4 „ t d 26; teu, d f 0 
The: natives in their mn n 
whit gritty ſtone, that is cher, Where in plenty about the 
cy: it is eaſily 2 —— expoſed to 


te 75 in the Leads, —— a, and pavgments of || 

their nobleſt le 5 "0 a- 

pole of eee, as. ph This i o.the: 5 
| 


the country, and z18,- ned, by — — 


$$ 


give their 9 
E over with oil, and then putting: 3t:into- * —1 


bau hos oem in which it e ras; 
bows}. 2 253 Eb es hen 4417 een or 5 114% 
„At about the di ye, miles. » are fora ſyring | 
that ſupply the aich wich gi ry BY. | 
aquedut, is ſaid,.to bu dhe e- 
Neben, T Mater id —— for — n 
es of: int þ 

haz alſo a 
employed or waſhing 


TH 


HH 


ug 
but; e 33 


yrs for the ſuppl of | 3 10 2 * river 
Caic, the ancient Singas, | wid no mare, than fix or | 
eit yards broad, runs by, the; weſtern part. of. the city, 
vithin a, few. yards. agate but I exves to 
water. a 1 ſlip. of gardens ten, its at extend 
from about fiye miles 90rthy $9. about; three miles 
of the town... - Beſides. theſe. Sante there are ai few. 


ore near Bab Allah, a. vil ut, two miles to the 
north-weſt, | which are ſuppl ied | the: aqueduct. „The 
ning grounds above the gard nb, to which. the water 
cannot de conye yed, are in ſome, places laid. out in vine: 
adds, interſperſed with olive, fig, and: 05 io trees,; as 
ae alſo oy. 7 pow to the e wards Where there are no 


the. trees ta be met with ma toenty or... rey miles 
round for the villages, have. no trees, 1 7 of them 
Xe only ſupplied with the water the inhabitants laye in 
their ciſterns. y ire Rar 
The fuel uſed i in the 3 of Aleppo is is. wood and, c 
but for heating their bagnios they urn the dung 

5 animals, the parings of fruit, and the leaves of plants, 
my people are employed. to gather and d for that |” 
round, at leaſt four or five miles round Alep po, 

= 1 and uneven, with, A, number of ſmall. AP 
ences, moſt of which. are. as as an) part of the 
kak, 3 and from the el Br to the noxth-welt by] 
this uneven country. extends at leaſt,” Pell fr leg 4 


but is, however 
R » interſperſed with many f. 


3 * 
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Plenty of lime-ſtone 18 found near the city, 75 that Ae 


mortar for their en 


Feat eaſe an ' 
found ah d dexterity; a ; 


85, which they carry on with 

at a few hours diſtance is 

of Pac; © gypſum, in Call quantities, of which plaſter 

rn ren is made. This is chiefly uſed in cementing the | 

. Pipes, uſed in conveying water, and for a few | 
er Purpoſes about their beſt buildings. 


b encl lain is 
is a tiff clay vos may be 


The“ inhabitants of the city 


|\ch6ugh they are of fuck! different oY Po — 


nent, With red, * — aer black marhle, hrought. | 
iy gt places bar When they: are in ants of the 
in yellow marble that.colour,.by'| 15 


1 Ander —4 ne Jom 


bor, a fe of them, ho ure conſtantly ped 

the ſkirts of che city, hire themſelves for labourers, — 
other menial offices; but the 
tber fm all Parts in dhe ſpring, ant nn eo 


; Corn. : | * 30 5 


ſouth | poſe 


| cotitrafted'when'ehildren, by 


vents this Water fro of un great 

is Tool evaporated by wie fan; when" it leaves n cake of | 
ſalt in ſome pl laces half an inch thick W ahd with'this the 
-covered: The foil-of this plain 
Aimpregnated with ale, In the 
mönth of Api a'number of people are employed in 
ing ons falt, with is not only very” good,"but fun. 

ſupply all this part of the 

nd ſubüfbs of Aleppo =; 
*t about: two Hundred and thirty gte thot 


coin 
of — ag 


are Chriſtians; anche f ve thouſand: 


be nearly the ſime*people;"nor” 
ſuperior to/their hoighbouts in wirtde, Te 
ber of chem are Gretks; wwe moſt numerous f 


— 


Mardnites ; each of Wem have à chu 


rh in e park of ce 


The vulgar langu 
ank aufe XheiPFr fark moſt of the Armenians var” ſpeak 


e e 
w Syria — 7 —2 c and, ſcatbe one of che“ 
0 RY 4 Word of Kaner enekest br moda 
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are not acknowledged by them. As "they ate er em 


greateſt number mes thi-' 


We have” alreadt Wett a ſuffieient of the 
Aae er rhe Tung of dit, city; im deferibing thoſe of 
Aſſa In general, and ſhall here therefore oily take a view 
of the cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtians * com- 
e: ESRI part of the citi 77. 
When che Chriſtian” women g6 & akin; they 4 
 dofely*veiled as thoſe of the Tur 
allowed to go any where but to church, cher phyfi- 
cians, to the bagnio, or now and then to viſit - a elatten. 
A few women are permitted by their huſbands to go two 
or three times a year to their gardens; but others, though 
they are hot a thite from their houſes; nEyer. Tow" A Sanden 
im their lives. 7:8) 911 a 2267 bol 

The women 115 general have ſuch 621 — that 
ble of the möſt delicate conſtituttons are ſeldom con- 
fined above ten or twelve days, and thoſe of the villages. 
are commonly | able to go the next day about their 
ufual em oyments. „Women of all: ranks ſuckle their 
| own eh Iren; and ſeldom wean them till either the mo- 
ther is again with child, or they are: three or four-years of 
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tit os 2 


OTE I WE 
[Ak 0 the warrlages of the Chriſtians they are generally 
their parents, and as there 
is no material difference between the nuptial ceremonies of 
the different ſects, a deſeription of thoſe '6f the Maronites 
ma ſerve us a ſpeciĩmen of all the reſt. 
Tue bride having been demanded, ths" bridegroom's 
telt are invite 


ung folks themſelves have no vote in theſe affairs, in 
which, they are ſo nearly concerned. On the afternoon 
of the day appointed, they again go to the bride's houſe, 


room, Who has not yet appeared; for he is obliged 

cuſtom to hide himſelf, and is not tô be found; till they 
have made a ſeemingly” ſtrict ſearch ſor him. He is 
brought out dreſſed in his worſt "WR when great 


* 2724 | | | 


a 2 4B _ 


| — a Kind of natural bab, | 
ap retains 1 ruin deſcending fromthe rocks, 
age 11” the neighs7 = 


depth; ſo elt it | 
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two Hundred thonſind'are Turks, th I 50 
[But 


chem 
\ar®'Artietifins, "text co chem the Byrlans; and then the 


udu?bs,” whete moſt of them reſide! . 3 e e MA 
age 1 Arabie; bit the” Turks of: 


"underſtand' Hebrew ;--bu& 


There are -alfo 4 people” numer Chiltigitiss, whoj 1iks 
rabs; wear a De geld ring thirough! the! - 
of "th t noſis + people 

e plag leppoj they reſemble the 


2052 of them, Nye in tente; bum 


83 but they: = Foe , 


by the bride's father to partake of an : 
[ | entertainment, in order to fix the wedding- day; for the 


and after ſuppef is over, return to chat of the bride- 
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5 2 robe, ee "with the Sa is placed on the l 


| ſervice. being performed, the biſhop, puts a crown frſt on The But hare thelei Gone dreſſes 
1 — 3 e ane heads oe e = I even TO * 
date of che tb Jegroom and bride, he goncinues, the, py * 6 yer: —— 


1 Kae egroo and all ES * nn 5 
cg en rel e b dn a nts erm, _ a 


ment, is conducted back with the 3 ceremony. 4 
muſic, during the whole time, continues playing, buf- of the dehavidur of che Nüfke Their capitulations i 


the afternoon, when all take their, leave, except a few in- 


at leaſt a month, except a few words to her huſband, and 


ö : About. this, - and particularly enjoin them gt talk 2 4 The epidemical diſtempers which prevail 


inan are made en their —2 

ho and the 8 N. led fey 
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are always conquefens, os 
bride out; of her 'chamber. 
and. the cafried i in proceſſion | 


mpanied only. 
—— ee and being fel 


2 ag pus, an mull 
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Wn 5 is rack {ity e . 
FOVETRE nearly eee Thy? —— 
egroom dxeſſed in a — g only we Gad dl eig 
by way ncion; but e Je ute tha 
"Any droge dreſs." a n 3p me 
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. The 
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hand. wed bis brideman. by him, and g mort 


length;;puts a ring on the bridegroom's fin- 
and e Nee een e e bee . By 
that of the . ear ee A Ro the Jervice he. before Anden 
ties a piece of { tape. of. Rb the: , bridegroom's, i f. 

* and in the afternoon. 3 "prieſt comes to take, it Eu 


Tunes Abildw Weir: .exartiple, 911} -1 


fee and, ſit very gravely. while the biſhop . which. ; frequently vn 
is not long, for dinner being immediately ſerv up for rr 2 i Hob in 4 horny * the 
him and a few others, he dines and takes his leave, ↄn ba fine weather in Winter. tie month 'of April, and part 


which. they/inſtantly reſume their mixth, . Great quantities 
f proviſions being dreſſed, ſeveral. tables are covered both | 2 of May l mm Frog cy mon Babdllab; 


, .! y OO 


a f 51 | 

5 e a, 1 . — e e e = | Thible who Jove hunting 1 [wk 4 th la 
the bride's ch ; when bene her a — 5 of wine, too warm; beides, in the Fe Sel 
walk on the "hotſe=top. . Ther of the time 5220 f. 8 


the drinks to bim, and and he having returned the comp Pl in the compripg-houſe. - 


The Europeans at ale ee 40 Na aj 


foons and other of their diverſions are going forwards, and of 
the houſe is uſually full of company-till the next day,in he great an teh 5 8 n 
about the confuls with civility and re 
midnight eas Bm Aide — bride's | others, 10 low Now their example; ſo that they live in great le 
| curity'in the city, and can even travel abroad unwolelei 


cham f 5 
All who are invited to the wedding fend preſents, and | by the Arabs and Curds, Where the natives dare not the 

ſummate 5 all preſent ann lar 
for ſeveral -days after-the marriage. is-con d, flow- tute. This is p: wh My Foo 2 vn of om 7 - 0 


are ſent to the brid _ | ſent to the prince 
On that p == — rl by al 8 nee 8 | the Curds ſometimes meet with at Scanderpon; and 0 
ber, and an entertainment is provided for them. But it 17 kr their Tn; N . more money be 
nec to ge their expen. 5 10 
is not thought decent for a bride to ſpeak to any perſon for 1 get but” tle by Y obin them. And, ie by 6: 
this the Armenians are ſo unreaſonable as to extend to a. Taccde of this nature would be made a ee 
year. The old women generally give them a ſtrict charge Tufkiſh government for chaſtiſing them oP 14% Weep 


ſoon even to the/huſband, are-fevers of ſeveral kinds, dylenteries,. quarts —＋ 


Few women are allowed to ſit at table with * buſ-.: | tiſms, pleuriſies, and peripneumonies; to ; 
dands, but wait apon them as ſervants, and though they added the plague: they have alſo a. cutaneous diſeaſe, 0 


haye no guards about their apartments, yet the people | ſome. thought peculiar to this Nets whence it 5 
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near 8 of ſome acts of 8 and mortification / 
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urs north — "and ITE e 'town of e pers; and, after ſeveral ceremonies, they vith. 
1 | Felt ſo rang ja reg — their cure. Here pe ad ole Kee ow 
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1 4 bile the young . fe 4 Jong 51 
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alled by the Greaks Epi aphne, from the grove and; | right. lines all along the figes.  Beyons d jt. 18 Roy 
cel of Apollo adjoining; to it and ahere the diſciples ds Aare, cut in the rock, the ſides of which riſea 
A little farther to the ſouth: is Lagdices, x now called lies open to the northwar genter 95 the area a 
Latakia. | This city iis 3 in thirty Hie degrees thirty | part of the rock ziſge three . ck dis fivey 
deleucus Nicanor, who e it the name of | | 
; donour of his mother. It was antiently a place of great Fi the ſides, 457 at the back, Wen ther over the top, in 
ditiqn ; but being rebuilt, is a- become one af the moſt | ru&ure. ee e f feet hi h, ang: was per- 
touribing towns an the caſt. ' | haps 9.009" 46mplF, and dhe pile in the malle * done 
leveral rows of columns formed af porphyry and granite; | Abqut a mile farther to che ſouthward are, two. 
vit pant of an aquedud, the ſame, perhaps, which Jo- under hich are ſeveral Gpalchres hen ont of th 
irufture, without arches. The principal monument mu | About five miles to the ſouthward ; e other ſepulchres 
antient grandeur and amagnificence of this city is 2 | cgyared with pointed cy dil buildings, where the 
order, The architiaue is l trophies, ſhields, | and peculiar to N : that it Me, ails to All the mind 
e axes, and ther. military weapons, while the reſt of With an agreeable pe of wolf ny elanc holy apd delight. 
utture now forms part of a moſque.” A furlong to he and grottas; the . —— * echoes from the 
weſtward of the city: 3 of a beautiful — rt birds, caſcades, and water -falls ; ; the diſtant roar- 
able to contain the whole: Bri d h bea t iful 
tin navy. Its mouth, which | ſays Dr. Shaw, naturally remind us of the beauti 
8 about forty feet wide, is defended by a ſmall caſtle; but 1 and retreats of the rural deities deſcribed by the 
+ (0zen ſmall veſſels are all that can be conveni- | Oppoſite the.northern extremity of Mount Libanus are 
Mtly admitted at one time. + OP 8 ſattill to: be ſeen the — 2 of the antient Arka, the city gf 
ton "Ie, are the antient.catacombs, in which are ſeveral ſpect to.the.northward of an extenſive 2 4 diverſified by 
e coffins, ſome of which haue preſerved. their covers, ||:a variety of caſtles and villages, ponds and rivers: to 
tuliage ; or th þ ſt d Me 
heat” e buſts of men and women, ſatyrs, and the diſtant. chain of mountains, and to the weſtward ſet- 
eas of oxen; others are 8 "and avs their. tine in whe a Here beautiful LAKE columnsand rich 


the Turks ever ſince ahe 1188. It was formerly e above ar ro 
of our Lord were firſt called Chriſtians. - Y three yards high, r 4 the place, of 1 three walls, f. Sk (4 
minutes north latitude,” and was — "bak by | and a balf ſquare. - Ibis ſexyes 
myniboeace, but 4 as e reduced to a low can- ul . e 3 CANOPY»: with a han (Ht cornice round 
Among the ruins of this . city are Kill Banding of the idol. 
ſephus ſays was ate by Herod ; this laſt is a maſly | rogk. 880 
lage crumphal arch, ſupported by villern afthoCociuhian ſuuation.of the country has ſomethin be in it ſo romantic 
we entablatyre is antwmely bold and noble. This | Theuncommon contra and ſepulehres, rocks 
form of an amphitheatre; | and ſo capacious as to be ing a, the ſea, and,the compoſed ſglemnity. of the place, 
1.152t preſent ſo ehoaked up with ſand and pebbles, iat | poets. 
About two furlongs to the rcd of the city, near the Arkites, in a, moſt agreeable ſituation, having a pro- 
ate adorned with beautiful. decorations of Ahells and the eaſtward the ſun is ſeen riſing over à long and 
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ſurrdunded with walls, orie with ſeven high ſtrong 


In the ſea's polite: the town id a ſand bank, Which en- 


which they draw conſiderable profit. 


remaim of antient magnificence, viible'i in- the ruins ds: 
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- mbre-th "ſuleieht” ” ſupp place; yet it Ws . 6: The y 
Wn he moſt oper to” bring the” Arden tp Moune: ing which Babes „hat author ob valley of 0, Baca 
1 40s "te - 2 55 rendered 1 * and moſt — Might 
pl ak could nas be len "tha Syria, it bein L_ fertile than the celebrated 4 or 
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uh tay th x * 4 1 10 97 Bis a 9 e 


cken Phothicia; now included. Under the" 

enera "pas of Sona, was bounded on the north 

No: fuk by Pack, ee 
og; the ſouth aleſtine on t 

2A abs Lat 80 prehended y under 

pf Damaſcus, and partly ' 


| 01 55 1 f the inge 

ae of letters, the art of havigation, the mak- 
wy other uſeful 'diſcoverics.” In un- 

al ect led, and by-their er 

ie, but eſtabliſhed” ale. 


the 
ing. of 0 80 
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> of Ph ieia is not to be found in the Hebrew 

y ſcriptiires,” though it is in the Greek 
verſion, it bei ways called in the ficred' books, Ca- 
wan, and the inhabitants Camaanites 0 4 


ipoly, called Tripolis of Syria, to aitüngenld 
He 15 Barbary, #l 


er, one of which belonged to the Aradians 
0 wb „ the ſecond to the Sideni- 
Ants, and the t 19 6 to the Tyrians . as 2 common 


mart” to thoſe maritime powers,” " 
Tripoly is built at the diſtance of à mile and à half from the 


or . 


other; upon the declivity of a Hill facing the ſea, in ney ing 


four degrees fifteen/minutes north latitude, and in thirty- 
degrees fifteen minutes eaſt long gitude from London. It is 


towers, and à caſtle, all of Gothic architecture; but the | 
ſtrerts are narrow, and the houſes low. The moſt extra- 
orcinaty building in the place is an aqueduct, with its | 


reſervoirs, ſome of which are twenty or thirty feet high; ly 


and being placed at proper diſtances in the town, ſup- 
ply- moſt FF the houſes to the ſecond or third ſtories with 
water: A ſmall river alſo runs through the - town, and 
ſerves to water the gardens, few of which are without 
fountain or 'caſtade; it likewiſe turns ſeveral mills, and 
over it is à ſtone bridge. Here is a large and handſome 
moſque, which was, formerly a. Chriſtian church ;- the 
Chriftians have Tome monaſteries and neat chapels; among 
which is that of the capuchins,' who are chaplains to the 
French, and the jeſuits have ſikewiſe a handſome: college; 


Frome ſo much, that it is thought it will in time choke 
up the barbour, which is two miles welt of the town, 


and formed by 
tinent by an iſthmus. On each ſide is a bulwark, in 
which are an hundred Janizaries, and ſome * ag to 
defend the entrance, 

The city contains about cight thouſand houſes, and: 
near ſixty thouſand inhabitants, conſiſting of Turks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews. The baſha, who reſides in the ca- 
ſtle, where there is a garriſon of two hundred Janizaries, | 


governs the adjacent territory, in which there is plenty 
of fruit, and a great number of mulberry-trees, hich 
enable the inhabitants to carry on a ſilk ERTIES from 


We ſhall now proceed to the ſouth-eaſt, and view the 


"Ty in ; ©: 1-1 twelve. | lee watered 
N d- firſt: rifes -Hrom:Anti-Libanu 


rglic 1 
ue this is but a fmall territory, 7 
iſ | 


erally' attributed | © 


| Ichy 
Europe „Ah, per Africa. It is remarkable, that the 


, FI. places in this diftrit ate Te Bal 
bee Damaſcus, e and Sidon. e $16 poly, 0. e 


received ies name from its be- } 
el argue 0 three cities at a ſmall diſtanet 
xi 


he preſent town of | ti 
of 9 ſo noble; that no ornaments — oony | 


a round piece of land united; to the con- port 


orierital Juxury,. chere are few, 


pie e 


valley extends in length from Balbec Alen ty 


1 | the ſea, and its breadgh/ fre E. Libanus to AnticLi 


appears'in fe places Jeſs then i miles, or. — 


bee, ind is greatly i | 
Lon, CER wud 
= my 1 0 1 


1 5 As — "ets 2 
e of this plain, bermern Fu = 
of Syria and Duthaſeus, thirty-five degrees t 
minutes — 5 there is not the — foub 
of its being the Hlaliopolis of -Coelofyvia,” ſometimes calle 
is. af Pheenicia: 7 Ae. no contains about five 
thouſand inhabitants, & few of 9 are Goh aid Mar- 
nite Chriſtians; and ſome? Jews” but the people: pa 
and without, rage mabufaRtures, 0 © 21 bo & 
"WANG" we compare tlie ruins of Balbec, te. „ 
_ many ancient cities we er in 
ad Ab, 3 


ic - er, 3 B+ kt 22 
ſouth; ſees: wrt Me oor -encormpaſſed wit its. wall 
and 8 tut mot conſiderable rains of the an- 
olatly the- remains of its in 


op! Which formed the 


: * 1 * 


: to render it complete; 3 but it is disfi gured by tuo 

Turkiſh towers erected on its ruins//. Behind it an hexa- 
| gonal court, into which the porticb lead, is adorned 
with the moſt magnificent bufldings now in ruins; but 
enough ſtill remains to give an ideg of their ancient gran- 
deur. The walls are adorned with 11 of the Co- 
rinthian order with niches forſtatues; the doors are fine- 
ornamented, and the entablathre, Which ſutrounds the 
building above che þilaſters;7/is- richty adorned wich fel- 
toons; but the colonade, hich ſurrounded theſe edifice, 
has ſcarce any thing remaining but the . pedeſtals, and 
the whole court is covered;with N nee, my” 
| tals, and other parts of the buildings. 

This opens Tags” 2 quadrayigular. Mins in wich ar 
alſo the remains of magnifsent buildings much in the 
ſame taſte. The portich was..crowned with an Attic 
courſe, which was carried through the two, courts, 1 
ſeems to have been adorned with ſtatues. 


PO 
traveller comes to the great temple. Little more 
ſtrücture remains N lofty columns, which ſup- 
.their. entablature, . It is very remarkable, that e 
ſhafts of theſe columns. conſiſt. of three pieces, — 
joined- without cement, which is uſed in no partof 
buildin they being only ſtre ed with iron wr 
— 2) {ffs ſocket cut in eac — 8 
baſes. have two ſuch ſockets, one ſquare and cho eter: 
cular, correſponding to two others of the ſame ſhape 
dimenſions in the under part of the ſhaft; On mea wi 
ſome of the largeſt of thoſe that were circular, jtwas he : 
that the iron pin which they received 4 5 
foot long, and above a foot in diameter; and 1 


ſockets in all the fallen fragments of this 
pears, that each ſtone was faſtened in the far of 
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| 208 the former, and is- erected upon a much lower}: 
yo plan. It has ſtill a periſtyle of eight colunins| 
in front; and e in flank, Toe! continue to ſupport 
| their entablature, though, the Turks haye made ſeveral 
| atempts to deſtroy tha; in order to get the iron uſed in 


15. 
m, Leda and the Swan, 
ol an eagle, &c. 
| ay: Cerinthian columps tile: es ot? top * e dan 
ſupport a rich entablature: Between each column 
4 niche finely ornamentad, and above each niche a taber- 
ne or opening anſwering: to it, ſupported by ſmall. c 
uns. The roof is fallen in, Ig 1 by. ow | 
cut of the ruins of the entablature;/-://- UE » 
To the weſt of theſe nobls gemein of 'atriquity 10 5 
nificent circular temple. This ſtructure is on tlie 
authde: of. the Corinthian order; within of both the 
Cotinthian and Tonic and the ſhafte of all the clue 
xe of one piece. The ftont af this temple is Hisfigutedt 
V Turkiſh houſes and modern additions crafted: en 
it, and on the inſide, the lower, or the Ionic ſtory, is ten- 
| wated into a Greek church; and ſor thay purpoſs 10 I. 
parated from the Corinthian ſtory above. 
* the ſouth-weſt end of the city, where = inal] ec ef 
be foot of Anti-Libanus de encloſed by the walls, is a fin- 
ge Doric column of conſiderable height ; but nothing in 
| is ſue, proportion, or workmanſhip appeatu ſo rematk- 
able, as its having on the tap of its capital n little bafon; 
which has a communication with n ſomicircular ehanriet* 
cut five or {ix inches; deep den the fide of the ſhafe, Ir 
s ſaid that water was formetly 1 down fromthe 
baſon by this channel; but how: the bafory ef ap 
pled is at preſent unnaꝗ)y n. I. 

The {mal} part of the city now haber ib ache the 
circular temple, and: to the ſouth and ſouth-Weſt ef it; teen 
and within - this are ſeveral with their 
minorets. The 4 2 7 ſeem like the confuſed pate h 
work of different The broken entablatures; pieces 
of capitals, and reverſed. Greek: inſcriptions, which ap- 
Fir in going round them, ſhetr that they were repaired 
ms decline of taſte, with ſuch: materials as hay neareſt | 


8 


1 ok entire l e is pies 3 Fg vith 20 t 


this noble building. The arch of the por - territory. - According to Macrobius, the city. obtained 

00 48. divided into compaftments by the richeſt carved | both its name and wo from Heliopolis, 5 Egypt; 

6 uad mouldings cut in the ſolid tone, - Theſe com- and he obſerves, that the aive of Helicyolitah 3 
qutments are in an alternate ſucceſſion of ont Hexagon; | brought from thehce to this city. 4 Thü divinlty, 9 
n her chombs encloſing figures. and heads in alto re. 4. beg was both Jupiter and the Sung whick appeart ben 
ſeo, The rhombeid--pannels contain Heads: of nk 2255 , buy Away of the worſhip, and by che attributes of = 

' heroes, and  emperots 4's wp | | ſtatue, . which, is of gold, fopreſenting a. perſon 

be eas of che. lame U without a end Who Beds ia bk righe/ hand a 4 


18 Ration.“ 


ted in the midſt of a vaſt wood. Theſe 


— N 2 , for 
the ſun was worſn pd bee in th: 
that people, when 25 plain was prob 


4 pe ehicir Z 


. 


like a charioteer; and a thujiderbolt with ears of co 


< in his left, all which poirit: out  the- united 22 Fo 
Ft Jupiter and Apollo; and the temple execs N . 0 


But, inſtead of conlultitg the Jewiſtr and Phomidfan 
hiſtory: for buildings of the 6 ay rs and. Tonic order; 
V1: tay y be thought more prope to ſearch for them during 
the time when this 2 05 in the poſſeſſton of th 
Greels: büt we do not 2 mentioned from the 
period when it was rp rigs Alexander, to that 
len it was ſubdued by Pompey Hence it is reãſo 

to conelude, that they were 4 of a later date; 
indetd-Jolin of Antioch, ſurnamad Malalaz bbſerves, — 


ntanius Pius erected 2 ternple to Jupiter at Heliopali 
— Libarius, in Pherniciaz chat L rom of —— 
ders of the world. This is the only biſtoriam who takes 


een r duildig g of a le in this place. wy fy 
D at gelen celle . 


We ſhall now: proceed: to 
Sham, at a fmall lite from which the: river Barrady; 
which: ſupplies. that eity and ite 1 ter, 
oy down: in a ſtream near twe frat 

be mountains, which. are cleft er to pron it admiſ- 
ſion into the plain below. From 1 ptreipict on thoſs. 
2 traveller has 2 moſt 8 wiew. of Da- 
maſens, and no proſpect in e world can appear more 
delightful. It ſtande in a level plain af ſuch extent, at 
the mountains which .encompaſs it on the farther ſida can- 

| ſeargely_ be diſcerned, and is only two miles diſtant fm 
the place irhere the river Barrady breaks out from be- 

4 e to which its gardens almoſt ex- 
ten 


e city is about two miles in length; it is 
thick ſee with maſquss, and the gardens, by which is 


on all. ſides encompaſſed, are ſaid to be no leſs than thirty 
miles in compaſs: whence it reſembles/a noble city fett-. 
rdens ate filled 
with. fruit trees, kept freſu and verdant by the waters of 

| the Bartady; and from amidſt the 4 many mib 


mort 


At a ſmall diſtance from: the Wade the city in 2:quiry 
of free-ſtane, from which -ptobably the | immenſe; flanes?. 
ood in the body. of the great temple” were taken; 
" le the more ornamented parts of thoſe: buildings were 
Nope by a quarry of coarſe white marble-dt a 
Uſt;nce to the ke . the e 0 


ing in the firſt gu 


uk, One of choſe | Amore thus ſhaped; but not entire 
| euched from the arry at the bottom, is: f 
aus, fourteen broad, and fourteen fert five inches deep; 
ud Conſequently 
2 eight cubic feet; and, were it Portland Rote 

weigh about two million two hundred and ſeventy: 


th 
ay pounds averdupois,. or about-eleven huniretand| 


"vs, and Mahometans, .confidentl maintain; that both 


. and Palmyra were built by Seloman, Iadeed the 
is of eve ſays our: ingenious author, anſtrer our 
lilcover hi is riches and power, and: it is not difficult to 
un in de love of pleaſure in the former, and his wiſ-} 
. © latter. It is probable that his character as a 
an opinj yet valuptuous prince, may have given riſe to 

ou, which, with reſpect to Balbeg at leaſt; ſeems 


to have { 


C 
24 5 mo other foundation ; for. no 3 could 


There are ſtill age 
ſtones cut and ſhaped: for | 
fleft, diſperſing a multitude” of little currents th 


feet 


— the inhabitants of this country, both Ebriftinns; 1 


keta, obeliſks, ſummer-houfes, and turrets. | 
A-eonfulerabile part of the beauty of this taxis: 
froni-the river; which, on its iſſuing from between ths - 
qleſts of the mountain; ſepardtes inte three ſtreams: the 
emoſt and les ane runs through the city, whete it 
| lids all the eiſterns and. fountains; while the two 
it, one to the right, and the other to the 
the 
dens; whore: they are improved into fountains an other 
water-works, which ate peculiarly charming in a coun- 


contains fourtaan theuſfand one hundred ftfy Where the heat af the climate; renders a prafillibn. of . 


cot one of the greateſt luxuries; 7 
On a nearer. A onck,) the garden wulle appear of 4 
ſingular ſtructure, they being built of brieks dried in 
_ ſuns of an extraordinary ſize, and being. two yards 
ng, 6he broad; and half 2 a yard thick. IWo rows. of 
them plaved edge · ways, one upon another, form in this 


dry country a durable wall W built at a mall 


expence. BY | 
b Dianalſous is. fituated in thirty-three degrees north. 
latitude; The ſtreets, as in other hot countries, are 
narrow, and all the houſes built of no better materials 
than either ſun-burat brick, or Flemiſn wall coarſely 
daubed over 3 whence, upon any violent ſhowers, the 
* eity is rendered by: the walking of the houſes an 
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_ entite 8 yet As gates and dooti of; thoſs Rrue- 
N. ate adorged with marble, . . and inlaid with 
; 1 and variety, 51 ng can a ppexr more 
\ _, Jurpriſing than to ſee ſuch. a mixture of mud — märble, 

meanneſs and. grandeur. On the infide there is generally 
a large court, encompaſſed by ſplendid apartments, beau- 


_ tified with marble; fountains, ahd floored with variegated [ 


marble in Moſaic, work, The: eielings are, after: the 


\ Turkiſh manner, richly painted and gilt, and N aw e 


25 and cuſhions are extremely beautiful. 


Io this city is the church of St. John Baptif; which | 


| the Turks have converted into a moſque.” This is a very | 
noble ſtructure; the gates, which are extremely e 
are covered with braſs, and befor# it is a wen court 
about a hundred and fifty yards long, and eighty or à hun- 
dred broad: paved all ohr. On the three ſides of this | 
court is a * cloiſter, ſupported by two rows of gra- 


nite columns of the Corinthian order, which are excee: ing | 
beautiful and lofty. . In this moſque the Turks pretend to 


haye the head of St. John, and ſome other relics ; / and | 
they here maintain, that at the day of judgment Chriſt 


will deſcend into this moſque, as Mahomet will into that 


of eruſalem, 
he caſtle is a. good ruſtic building, three hundred td 
forty paces in length, and — | leſs in breadth. In 
it is depoſited a great quantity of armoye and arms rakey' 


from the Chriſtians. 
In this city is a large coffce-houſe;) ae of enter- 


taining four or five hundred people under the ſhade of 
trees. It has two quarters for the reception of | gueſts, 
one, fit for the ſummer, and the other for the winter. 


That deſigned 


of green trees and water; to which, if à beautiful face 
be added, they ſay, that all three. h n che moſt ob- 


ſtinate melancholy. 


They ſhew here a ſmall grotto, in n which: is a a Chriſtiane 
J.. near each other: this 
ition, was the houſe where To 


altar, and a Turkiſh orat 

. grotto, according to their 

Ananias reſtored Its: Paul to his fight, 
The Turks will not ſuffer a 


TR 08: 


back when he goes to ſee the ＋ or other curioſities 

without rn 20 7. hut ba. Jeu either walk on foot, or 

ride upon an r always aſſes fanding ready 

in the ſtreets ee and y for 3 — The rider | Y 

has no occaſion for either whip or ſpur, bor the maſter of 
the aſs, or his ſervant, follows him wherever he goes, a 
9 forces him-along with a goad. 


two or 1 hours inne Gun Damaſcus is a 


hig . hill, which, according 
5 ES Cain and Abel offered WN and here Cain 
ew his brother. | 
Damaſcus is a place of reat trade. One of the pri 
cipal manufactures carried on there is the key of 
ſword- blades, + knives, and other utenſils of iron and 
ſteel; the water here being eſteemed excellent for tem- 
pering their metal. The making of damaſks is anothe 4 
manufacture in which they excel. They*#alfo make great 
quantities of ſope. The principal merchandizes brought 
from hence, beſides the above, are roſe-water, made of 
the damaſk-roſes, which grow plentifully here, ram and 
wrought ſilks of ſeveral kinds, wine, and prunes. 
Sidon, called by the Turks Sayd, is 
coaſt to the ſouthward of Tripoly, i in thirty-three degrees 
thirty-three minutes north latitude. It was ancient! 
lace of great yr and had a very extenſive trade ny 
| bs though it is ſtill populous, it has fallen from its an- 
tient grandeur, as the many beautiful columns found in 
the gardens without the preſent walls ſufficiently prove. Tt 
is ſtill a place of ſome trade, and has a pretty well fre- 
quented harbour. The city is defended by an old caſtle, 
and near it is an ancient unfurniſhed palace, where the 
baſha reſides. Wb 
About twenty miles to the fouth of Sidon ſtands the 
antient Tyre, called by the Turks Sur. This city is 
| ſituated in thirty-three degrees north Jatitude, and was 
once famous for a ſhell-fiſh which produced a moſt beau- 
tiful purple, thence called the Tyrian- dye. This place 


for the ſummer is a ſmall. iſland, waſhed 
by a large ſwift ſtream, and ſhaded over head with trees 
and mats. Here a multitude of Turks reſort, there being 
nothing which they behold with ſuch delight as the ſhade 


| climate, between thirty 


rank to ride on Hopſs. 


n 


to tradition, i is the place on riety 


| it would inſtantly per 3 but in leſs than a minute 


| the beginning of November; and the latter rains ma 


ated upon the | 
April. In the country round Jeruſalem, if a maden 


helds near Jerudalem and Bethlehem. 


5 . BL + 


eo hafbouts; "tha Sn e ah th "dots DT ER 
and the other * See p by the 'ruing 4 8 0d 
city. The preſent” coral bp are A. 
ermen, who Hye i fe Yaults. and caves," 
ae, is naturally 19-1 a 
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1 E 0 7. Kun 
| al jerer or Fools. 5 _ : "> 
fs Siet, yet Extent, De Climate 8 
Br + Fatuns fem 'there 
—_ 2 | td: fl natural | 
ed. HRS the, RI 
” Dos ea; an — of the — — 
3 that Late; and of an extraordinary Kind. 
found on the Shire, . Several: Dunn Spine 
i —_ Fertility of - Paleſtine * 
Preſent ee i e Laune 0 
Amal. e 15 
JALESTINE. is Feen the nort 
P4 Libanus, which ſeparates/ it from that nt 6 "Hort 
antiently called Phcenicia z-0n/ the eaſt by Mount fl. 
mon, hich ſeparates it from Arabia Deſertay 1 irs 
ſouth by Arabia Petræa; and on the weſt by the Medi. 
terranean. This country received the name df 
from the Philiſtines, who dwelled on the ſea boaſt; it js | 
called Judea from Judah, and is termed the Holy Land 
from its being the ſpot where the antient Prophets firſt re- 
ſided, where our Saviour himſelf received his birth, predch- 
ed his holy doctrines, confirmed: them by miracles, 15d 
laid down his life for: mankind: This count y is bnly 
about a hundred and fifty miles in length, * generally 
eighty in breadth, chough/ in ſome places it is witer, 10. 
in others narrower; it is ſituated in the fourth 00 ff 
one and thirty e ee | 
minutes north latitude, - and the e 
Xa. e 4 garter. 4 5 e 2 wag 


| 3 — 10 its oY — The enſterly winds! 
are uſual] dry, though they are ſometimes == 
and thoſe which are. weſterly are attended With min. 
Though 85 heat from the ſituation of the ebüntry wich 
_ . be expected to be excelie, 

Mount Li anus, rom its - uncommon height, is 
ben all the winter with ſnow; The Rev. = dar 
obſeryes, that in travelling by night through the walli 
of Mount Ephraim, he and his company: were attended! 
for 4 an hour by an ignis fatuus that aſſumed u i-! 
extraordinary appearances; it was ſometimes glo- 
bular, then reſembled the flame of a candle; * 
ſtantiy it would {pread itſelf, and involve the whole eom 
y in its pale e light; then contracting itſelf, 


you! again become viſible a8 'before ;* or, moying from 
one place. t0.ancther, -would -expand-itfelf; at eu 
intervals, " Ger two: or three ac! 'the adjacent mou: 


Ans. it 3 is remarkable that in the! preceding _— 
atmoſphere had been uncommonly thick and havp, a | 


the dew unuſually unctuous anil a 
The: frft rains, as they are called, generally: fall dan 


times in the middle, and ſometimes towards the end c 


a quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February, 
-brooks ſoon after overflow their banks, it is thougit 
to promiſe a fruitful 3 and the — as 
oicings upon this 10n, like the tians u 
191 of the Nile. but this country ten rh refreſhes 
with rain during the ſummer ſeaſon.” * 
The ſame learned author obſerves, that in Jude 1 
ſaw the barley. in full ear in the beginning «Apr 
and in the middle it began to turn yellow in e 
diſtricts. He found it as forward near Jericho yo 
end of March, as in the plains of Acra a fortnight T's 
but in either of thoſe places there was little wheat: ri 
ear, and the ſtalk was ſcarcely above wo * * 
1 


\ 


is now arcs, the but 2 heap of nne ruins. It = 
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ane es are in many places geverec with à is there; any tree from which ſuch kind of fruit might be 
rde focht of, Judes are in many places. covered, with 2 is there any tree from which ſuch kind of fruit might be 
II a. great, va | expe. og 
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Ke elle and corals. The: greateſt} part of - the | | Qur. modern unbelievers have dwelt much on the rocks 


9 n Beth, 
chalkx Lratum, 
ves, .melons, peaches, 


Po of, Carmel, and thoſe of, 
em, ate alſo covered with a 
h the former. are gathered , 
1 the form, as it 18 pretend 4 „ NT 
other; fruit,” are. impoſed upon pilgrims not only as 
fruits petrefied, but as antidotes againſt ſeveral diſ- 
ed the olives, which are the Japides. judnici 
have been an . approved medicine againſt 
gravel 3, however, little can be ſaid in fa- 
peaches and melons, which are only round 
different ſizes, beautified on the inſide with 
that are made to paſs for: ſeeds and ker- 
waters of Jordan and Siloam; . the roſes of 
made of. the alive ftones of Gethſemane; 
otto near Bethlehem, called 


* 


y. ones, 


of oli 


J 


1 


um knobs, 
ads, The 
ſeicho ; beads made of 
de chalk-ſtone of the -.grotta nes ethle Call 

be Virgin's milk; the little round calculi, called her 
; and other curioſities of, che like nature, are fre- 


{ns which the pilgrims uſually receive in return for their 


oo TG ES” . ̃7 !, ĩͤ IR ORG ht 
i reſpe&t to the rivers. of this countty, the Jordan 
not only the moſt conſiderable, but, next to the, Nile, 
z by far the largeſt to be found. either in the Levant. 
4 in Barbary. Pe. Shiny ſays, that though. he could. 
jt compute, it to be more than thirty yards broad, it is 
{ deep, that even at the brink he found, it to be nine 
ſet, If ue take this, ſays be, during the whole year, 
fir the mean depth of the 3 0 which runs about yo 
die en hour, then Jordan will daily diſcharge into 
the Dead Sea about [fix milliohs ninety thouſand tons of 
mite. So great 4 quantity of water daily received, 
vithbut increaſing. the limits of that ſea, or lake, has 
e ee that it is carried off by ſubterra- 
pious cavities, or abſorbed by the burning ſands; but if 
the Dead Sea is, according td the gen 


eral computation, 


frenty-two miles long, and eighteen broad, by allowing, 
ref to the ober zue 1 great Mir. Halley, fn 
and nine hundred and fourteen tons of vapour for 
nem ſquare mile, there will be daily drawn up in clouds, 
to refreſlt' the earth with rain or dews, eight millions 
ine bundfed and ſixty thouſand tons, which is almoſt 
ene-third more than it receives from this river. With 
ſpect to the bitumen, for which this lake has been 
unays remarkable, it is ſaid to riſe at certain times from 
the bottom in large hemiſpheres, which, on their touch- 
ng the ſurface of the water, and being acted upon by 


* 


the external air, burſt with a great noiſe and ſmoke, | 


ad diſperſe themſelyes in à thouſand pieces. This is 
ld, however, only to happen near the ſhores ; for in 
Mater depths the irruptions are ſuppoſed only to diſcover 
themſelves by the columns of ſmoke which ariſe from, 
tte lake, This bitumen is. probably accompanied on its 
Ning with ſulphur, as both are found promiſcuouſly 
® the ſhore. The latter exactly reſembles native ſul- 
dbu, and the former is brittle, and yields a fetid ſmell 
pon fiction, or on its being ſet, on fire; it is alſo as 
lack as jet, which it NR reſenibles in its ſhining 
er. Mr, Maundrel found on 


Upearance, 3 I 
the ſhore a black 


Ide R 
or of pebbles, that burn on being held to the flame of a 
* ielding a moſt offenſive ſmell; but though they 
dle their weight in burfling, t xey do not decreaſe in bulk. 
1150 . Ne ene hills, and 
, *pavie of being caryed and po to as great a per- 
on u marble. ©, tony * he irn of 
it has deen commonly 
aut attempt | 
and that 
Within theſe 


ly reported, that. all the birds 
to fly over this lake drop down dead into 
neither fiſh nor any other animal can. live 
deadly waters; but this is ſo far from being 
c that birds fly over the lake without any viſible in- 
2 and on the ſhore are the ſhells of fiſh reſembling 
fry = oyſters" caſt up by the waves. The water is 
* and not only ſalt, but very bitter and 
bene J and the laſt mentioned reverend gentleman 
n deſirous 
ad that it 
on force. 
"Feral auth 


bore him up in ſwimming with uncom- 
As to the apples of Sodom, mentioned by. 
ors, theſe are alſo a hction, for nothing of 


of Paleſtine, the batrennels of the country, and the dif- 


 agreeableneſs of the climate, in order to invalicate the ©» 
; accounts given in, Seripture af the fertility of that land 
as flowing with 


the 


of trying its ſtrength, went into it, and 


i 


of Promiſe, which. is repreſented there 
milk, and honey; but the Rev. Dr. Shaw, Who ſeems to 
have examined the country with an uncommon degtes 
'of accuraey, and was qualified. by. the. 

phy to make the moſt juſt obſervatioas, 


— 


would be more fertile than. the very be | 
and Phoenicia, becauſef bel is generally much richer,” 
E 4 7 be dk n 8 17 | . 3 
4 „ every thing . coolif yields Jarger crops. Thus 
* 


and Ramah, is more eſteemed than that roduced near 
ble for pulſe, 


Tripoly. and Sidon; and it. is impo 
ſold. at Jeruſalem. Therefore, the barrenneſs, ſays he 


the natural unfruitfulneſs of the countty, but from the 
want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among 


depredations of the. pe 
COU! r * 5 1 . 8 g If 3 
Indeed the inhabitants èan have but little inclii 


=> 


tty princes who ſhare this 
| / rays” 3 5 pt PAT; 


c panied by an armed friend to prevent his being rob-* 


% bed of the ſeed ;” and, after all, ' whoever ſows is un- 


certain whether, he ſhall; ever reap the harveſt. As the 
-parts about Jeruſalem -in- particular. have been deſeribed | 
as rocky and mountainous, it has thence been raſhly con- 
(cluded, that it'is barren ; but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe at preſent, that, notwithſtanding the want there has 
been for many ages of a proper culture, the plains and 
vallies, though as fertile as ever, are almpſt entirely gieg-) 
lected, while every little hill is crowded with inhabitants. 
It cannot here be urged, that, the inhabitants enjoy more 
fortifications to ſecure either their villages or encamp- 
ments; and as there are few places of difficult, acceſs, 
both lie equally expoſed to the ravages: of an. enemy: but 
they find ſufficient conveniences for themſelves, and 
much greater for their cattle, which feed upon a richer 
herbage ; and both are refreſhed by ſprings of excellent 1 
Water. 1 „ | „„ CLOS BEI IS abs COR 1 45 „ 3 
Corn, wine, and oil, with milk and honey, were 
both the food and the principal dainties of the early 
ages. Theſe were once the produce of this country, as 


proper care. The plenty of wine alone is at preſent 
wanting; vet, from the goodneſs of the little ſtill made at 
Jeruſalem and Hebron, we find. that theſe rocks, barren 


h ' 
Arab encourage the cul- 


* 


with 1 thyme, ſage, and ſuch aromatic plants as 
y 1oup | 


and nouriſhing. 


Theſe mountaino 


1 - q * * , X | 
Als either ſeen or mentioned near this lake; nor 
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"the foundelt ptilol> 
9 he mt ations, "ſays, that was 
Holy Land; as, well cultivated. as in former times it 
the yery beſt parts of Syria, 
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e cotton gathered in the plains of Zabulon, Eſdraelon, 


wheat, or any other grain, to exceed what is commonl7 


of which ſome authors complain, does not ..proceed from 


che few, who poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords' de 
to cultivate the earth. 5 In Paleſtine, ſays Mer. Wed, 
« ye have often ſeen the huſbandman ſawing; accom- 


ſafety than in the plains; for they have no walls or any 


they might be ſtill in the greateſt plenty, only by uſing | 
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Hane teal, ſnipes, and er N i 
al others, ' all caught by hawking'and the | eheaded "In th 
„ The Frog are 3 of the nature and ſe ea ig a ij dungeon, 
of our goſs-bawlks, and ſo ſtrong as do bring down '#| N 50 
Ae and ſtop an antelape in fall career. © Among the RN on 
+ ' uncommon animals is the daman Iſracl, which e A hitte farther to the fviith 1s Naplats. ths Sac... 

Itrael's lamb; this is the ſaphan of the Scriptures, and is chem; *Which fands in 8 5 Valley between mo 

Bbat on che north; Anf mln 71 . 7 


LL cation both iu Mount 1 vibacus. and in other places of | bal on the" ny 
oxi oak * vinted ſmall tem . 1 7 is Tha A5 fl 
as AF | 1 tor yp hy Hholee 1 at "Eertain ſeafof * gus we F orſhup, and.it 
„ * d one of t — ; 10 e e 180 — 
| , om mountains God commanded ite C hildra 
be Fe ; eat Jos — ver, jnle ri 
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Gefen was the og 
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5 Oh, 190-6. T8 | this folemnity,' ie nor cal ee 
of Places 7 Palline/ 2 a 3 D. | Pantate | any ours from it 

| eruſalem, and of the Ceremonies performed in. appointed for 
h of the Holy Sepulchre and in that Olty - with 
ee Pau in the N uſu 
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ITY "tity called Ha PET? 10 » dh — red to the Saqarirans, © 5M 
X tuo forty minutes north latitude, is 9 aeg E bal $4.4 Gerizjin, berguſe the | 
the places from which the Iſraelites could not expel the ] i 
| — Canaanites. In after times it being enlaiged eee wh have to be the BY. 

| Ptolemy I. he, from his own name, called it Prolemajs; \ j 

but it has ſince reſumed ſome reſemblance bf its antient Ebaf was the mop of cone. pho 

name, This city was the ſcene of many obſtinate diſ- | ſant; while W Was 

putes between the Croiſaders and the . the mountain of bleffing 

year 1191 fit was taken by Richard I. king of England 

* Philip of France, 1 * given Þ the knights of St. 

cap nd TN who E 8 gen ion of it an i ; $97 vey 
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karl "aw of "RUM that ly ferry to ity fo mer q diamete 

engtb. | five in det h, 1 1 7 of aten are ny i 
Tze remains of the hene dende diftingui ih } This, fays Mr. M Pee 5% Ls af ths 
themſelves from the general heap by evident marks of ſtory told by wits nu a. FR Iry al 
magnificence” and ſtrength: the cathedral of St. Andrew, except on the anniverſary of the da ba Ty ein fat p- 
11 which riſes higher and is more conſpicuous than the reft; | on its fide, at which time they pietend gd it hb 
1 1 | the church of St. John; the convent of the knights hof- | plenty of water, 
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28 | pitallers; - the palace of the grand maſter of that order, | Jeruſalem is encompaſſed with hills, 0 that 5 7 

= - and ſome remains of a large church, that once belonged ſeems as. if ſituated in an amphitheatre ; ; but 90 5 
1 to a convent, of which the Chriftians there tell the orchg a diftant view of it: that from the wound of les, 
1 following remarkable ſtory: the Turks, after a long which is the beſt, and perhaps the N tf ſo pet 
| ſiege, took the city by ſtorm in the year 1291, when | that when our Saviour way, there ay ord | 
if b the abbeſs of the convent dreading left ſhe and her | might be ſaid almoſt in a literal be & * | el 
1 nuns ſhould be treated, as is uſual in fueh caſes, aſ- les are, however, few. remains Ather of that NA 5 
ſembled them, and exhorting them to mangle their | - it appeared in our Saviour's time, or as it was et 0 


faces, a, the only means of preſerying their virginity, in- | buiſe by Adrian, its very Hide, heing, cha ako 
ſtantly, with an heroic courage, ſet them the example, mount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient rufen 
with the nuns boldly tolo weg, by cutting off yy is now. almoſt oft entirely excluded ke the, e 
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Though "the. cee er the cel 


a | ture in e „ and dre 15 by g F 
mark 0 r Je x is. Gippo Ae 9 Chet 1 9 
[as Meese y th wet, ally 45 e 10. 10 ir 1 8 Ich re the 11. 
vithout the gat af of: the e », wh re bo 4 a zehn e Where Fig 11 Ris '2arinent 5, 
ing t was conf ge ile" c g the” hole in Which | 111 
entertained, and an apart je A 14 thi the croſs ;;w e was nailed-to' it; Where r 
e are waſhed; Some Yrs aft 55 are e — croſs,” was eie; . of ; the, oldiers * "Rood ood who, Wa 
A to the chapel; to Which the father evardian' bomes- py erced his ſes " where Bis bo 0 | we! he Fr . 
| vith all his monks, and Having in ws Iprigis 15 rial; where it Ws depoßted the e ä 
| touch of crimſon deldet, wathe e fekt as of the 285 peared. to, the wo 10 en we his ref 
mier mixed with'foles,” arid kifles them r the | where: A bi elf a ppeared Maj 


+ pop has done, the ſame ceremony is performed! 
the monks, who, in che "th n While fing hymne ar 
ogra At the concluſion 6 "this? 0 each 1 


ag cem a” fie i the Wy oy ape 
* 8 three 2 wo is; the hit 5 5 e 
the Holy Ghoſt; at the altir of 'Jaff ſup- 


her; and at the Altar of Erik appe: Farin ag'ts St. Thou 
70 reſurrection : 5 nee 

e of the princi al places v by pilgrims, is 
- the church of the Holy Legale up! 855 Calvary, 


which is about one hundred paces long, an phe 
In order to lay the tens gige of this e the Fauh- 
ders were obliged to reduce the top of the ae 0 A 


plain area, by cutting down ſeveral, | Re. of rock, 
ad laiſing others; but t hey ſay thiat vas taken that 
do parts of the hill more e e Need in our 
viour's paſſion ſhould be altered, and therefore that 
Part of the mount, where Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs, 
v leſt entire, and at preſent ſands fo high above the com- 
= floor of the church, that there are twenty-one ſteps 
080 up to the top; and the holy ſepulthre, in which 
Mr Lord's body was'laid,, which was originally a cave 
ed in the rock, is now a grotto above gtound, the 
ing cut away from it. 
. "Th church, ' with many others throughout Paleſtine, 
Srv to have dern founded by the empreſs Helena, the 
* 760 Conſtantine the Great, At the war W 
are tower or le,  whic appears omewhat 
mag but the edifice iu general is kept in good red 
d Herr has a ſumptuous appearance.” ' The 8 10 
N 5s r 7 5 has oy. i 28 6 
» YUpport large ſquare pillars, ' formerly 
fed with white — oy — Bar ſeveral _ 


| 555 the narrow limits 6 chin cet, a anc 1 


Fhich, and i 25 85 Are "fuppoſed to. 


ed with fo many altars. . 

| **Akttently e 1 Chiition nation pad a a "mart bel of 
monks „e ided in the galleries: about the church, 
and the little” building s annexed to it; 55 büt the greateſt 
part of them have * | 9 5 85 apartments a- 


5 nt of the heat rents impoſed upon them by the 
Totte and none TE in "bat Lats nö, n If, the 
mind is, and Coptics.. N fr had alſo their 


altats and a ang for e ſe arate uſe, from whence 
other nations Wefe excluded. pe ſeveral ſects have 
contended: to haye the holy "ſep ulchre as their own pro- 
petty; and in part rticular | the © reeks. and Latins have fo 
warmly ' diſputed; the :privilege of ſaying mass there, 
that We d v6 bees come to blows, and Wounded 
each other is "the v Wy door of the ſepulchre : however, | 
by the inter ſition of the French King, it was put into 
the hands of the Latins, who have the ſole privilege of 
faying maſs in Is, though the Chriſtians, of all nations 
ma enter it, and perform their private devotions there. 
Jen tw Latins, © with a preſident over them, 
always reſide in the church, and are daily employed in 
| trimming” the lamps; and every day they alſo, make a 2 
| lemn proceſſion, in which they. carry tapers 223 
| fixes to the ſeveral fanctuaries, ſinging at each a Tittle 
hymn, relating to the ſubje& of the place, But in the 
holy week before Eaſter, Wed the pilgrims uſually flock | 
to Jeruſalem, this is performed with greater ſ6 emnity 
than at other times. On the evening of Good-Friday, 
as ſoon as it begins to grow datk, all the friars and pil- 
rims aſſemble in the go. of the Apparition, a ſmall 
| oratory on the north ſide of the holy grave, in order to 
go in proceſſion round the church; but before this be- 
giris one of the friars preaches a ſermon i in Italian, on 
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Lewes tunning in üch "Intricate \ Findings 


Ser e power 5 art to. imitats. Im is ab " 
two ſpans deep, "which it cloſes ; bat again 
| Wo 2s 58 "be ſeen in another 7 by the ſide A. 
| _ Calvary. eit rung down 0 0 unk. N 
ſept, | | 


N Aft, this ee two friats repreſenting Jokph of 


Aimat hea and Nicodemus, go with 4 grave and ſ- lema | 
air to the croſs, draw out nails, and take down | ſoon 
the pretended body, which is ſo contrived that the; joints 


are flexible as if it was really fleſh and bone, and the t 
ſtrange is ſurpriſed to ſee them bend down. the -arms, 
which N before. extended, and lay them u upon the 
body, Which is received” in 4 large hs ding- ect, an 
carried down from mount Cal vary, while all the com- 

pany attend. it to the ſtone of unction, which, they fa) 
18 . place where Chriſt was 9 9 and prepared 2 8 
burial; 21 here they caſt over the fictitious corpſe ſweet |, 

wders and ſpices, and in the mean while ſing an hymn, 
after which a friar preaches. a funeral ſermon in Arabic. 
The pretended body "Is then carried 2 1 and laid i in the 
ſepulch re, Where 111 is mut up till 1 ru londay. 

There is another. ceremony obſerved. in this church, 
which is too fingular to be omitted, This is a pious 
fraud performed y the Greek prieſts, who pretend that 

upon ever Ealtis.eve a miraculous flame deſcends. into | 
the holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and can- 
dles there. The Eaſter of the Greeks happenin 
after that of the Latins, when Mr, Maundrell was at 
Sn he went on the 8 before their Fafter 

Sunday fo this church, which ound crowded with 
a diſtracted mob, making a hideous clamour, and with 
difficulty preffhg through them, got into the gallery next 
the Latin convent, where he had a view of all that paſt. 


ulchre, crying, “ Huia, huia; 
a is he.“ 15 having 8 


round and their vociferation, almoſt turned their brains, 


they acted the moſt antic tricks imaginable, ſometimes 
In the court before the chapel is an 


dragging one another along the floor, and carrying others 
upon their ſhoulders round the ſepulchre: e 
they carried men with their heels upwards, with ſuch 


ee as to expoſe their nudities; and ſometimes 
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85 now in à manner: campelled to 187 
they, "endangering the apoſtacy of the people. 
ae linen 
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The mann, theſe bigots ſmear. 
with the melted wax which drops from theſe tapers, un 
lay t the em up for winding-ſheets_ for themſelves and their 
eee ſays os Rer. Mr. Maundrell,. 
pothing, een de « better ſecurity againſt 
bythe 1 of he UI. 111 4 Nb 2117 45 wal 8 
ie. Armenians have cious. convent on 3 pleafatt | 
ſpot of gr of ground, 17 Th 8 = gardens, covers | 
| part of Mount Sion Which is at E within the % 
walls; and her? 8 Zaun. ok * Torch is bo yer | 
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E over it of the ſame fable 5 
| the tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of 2 are ſo exqu 4 
mingled and inlaid, that the . mo” a 
ceeds the value of the materials. here 

The. Armenians have a chapel in the cofiven nt uber 
they ſay the houſe of Annas ſtood, and on Ae My 
ſhow a hole in the wall to out the TTY 
one of the officers of the high prieſt ſmote our Sau 
olive · tree, to 3 
they. pretend that Chriſt was Chained by order of An 
to prevent his eſca They have 2 anot 
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bi At] 
"frog: thence is the Potters- Field, aſter- 


15 


wah, they ey ie place where: Pilate brought. ; 
- people, ſaying, “ Behold the man:; 


bens Chriſt fainted twice: _ the: croſs; where "the 
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; Where 8 
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to "big behaviour —— 


K vb 2 in the Holy 3 or believed as traditions, 
they can — geen the very | 


but 


t where. it was: per- 
ee Din 


neſs than thoſe. who 
performed. We ſttall now 
, to thoſe places at a diſtance 
ken —— eclebrated| on Keen of * vents . 
ere. 29 8 
We ſhall 


1 
” + -- - 


begin with Bechlebem, which. "Y 1 
che birth - place of our Saviour. It is ſeated two 
miles to the Bach of Jeruſalem, on the ridge of a hill; 
in gn een deg minutes north latitude; — 4 
E118 only an inconfiderable n it is 


11 


Purpo 
be deen 1 degrees at 
— conſiſting of * one within another, 
where the d 


Mull 


De was 1 
Remains of it is an I. 1h about mi: in 
dameter, which is to be over the place where our 
Iii ſet his laſt 899 „ 
fone under a cupola is ſhewn the print af one of hie 
lt. This chapel of the Aﬀcenhion is in the cuſtody 
te Turks, who uſe it for a mu Ee. 
Os mother fide of the mountain they PEAS the 79 
where Chriſt beheld the city and over it, and near 
r is a great ſtone, upon which the bleſſed Vir- 

rat whe dre after her aſſumption, in order to con- | 
race St. Thomas; and there is {till to be ſeen a' ſmall 
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vinding channel upon the Kone, Which they ſay is the 
impreflion of the girdle when- it fell. A little lower is 
Gethſemane, an even piece of round: . 


tte foot of mount Olivet and the brook: Cedron. 
ius not exceed fifty-ſeven yards ſquare, ' but is =D 
Plated with olive-trees, 3 the people are ſo credu- 
bu 23 to believe are the ſame which grew there in our 
Wiour's time; and the olives, ſtones, and oil produced 
ian them are purchaſed at à high price by che Spa- 
Wards ; and yet Joſephus obſerves, that Titus cut down 
al the trees within a hundred: furlong s of Jeruſalem. +. - 
At the upper part of this gatden. 2 of naked 
8 ſaid to be the place een Peter, James, and 
ohn fel} aſleep during « our Saviour's agony; and by it 
2 in which, it is ſaid, he underwent that bitter 
* his paſſion, Near it is a narrow piece of ground, 
oh 'e-yards long and one broad, faid to be che path on 
aich Judas walked up to Chriſt, and ſaying, Hail 
ker, kiſſed him. This narrow path is diſtinguiſh- 
\ Sig on each fide; as a terra dammata, which was 
lik 7, y the Turks, who, as well as the Chriſtians, 
"rt the ground on which that infamous piece of 
en was acted. They alſo ſhew the place where 
|. Pace of Pilate ſtood; but upon this ſpot is now 
. Nos ordinary Turkiſh: houſe, from the terrace of 
"apt oy have a full view of the ſpot on which the 
we 5 3 and, it is ſaid; that a fitter place for an 
* po ing could not be found on the whole earth; 
4 * hriſtian is permitted to enter within the borders 
ground. In the middle of che area ſtands a 
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iſciples are ſaid to bare hid ee when | of 2 
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by the pilgri ims. It bas, however, achyreb | 
Helena, EEE and in the form 
2 Ie roof is codary ſupported by four 
An in — 'rowy of, 3 


= 3 veep water domed. — 
11 moſaic Work. Under the church, in à cave 
hewn out of the rock, is the chapel of the nativity, in 
which they pretend to ſhem the manner in which *Y 
was laid, al 
with marble. An Altary,. with the . of the 
e pet 67 d. Joh te Foot 

Here is the of oft d 
—— of „our Lord, and of the Holy 8 The 
place is. chiefly inhabited by a -few poor SIONS, [AE ut | 
2 ſinall:diftanceis a monaſtery | 


of Franciſcan friars. 
Near Bethlehem they ſhew the place where the thep= | 
herds were watching their flocks when they received the 
glad tidings of. Chriſt's birth, and at 1 5 diftance is 
the vi where they A 
The Wilderneſs of St. . though! yer y rocky, i is 
t well cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, bg, Moon and 


| 7 


olive-trees. In this wilderneſs Gor: ſhew a cave and 
fountain, where they. i the Baptiſt uſed to exerciſe. his 
auſterities. Between "wilderneſs and Jeruſalem is 


the" convent of St. John, which is 4 large, ſquare, and 
neat modern ſtructure; and its church is particularly 
beautiful. It conſiſts of three iſles, and at the upper 
end of that to the north is a om Sit — 4 
to n ſplendid altar, erected on the ere the 
25 Pay en to have been born. This church has a 
| kundfome cupola in the midd!e, under which is a pave- 
ment of moſaic work that is ſaid to equal, if not ex- 
oed, the fineſt works of the kind among the antients. 
Nearer to Jeruſalem is a neat convent of the Greeks, 
hat takes its name. from the holy croſs. It ſtands in a 
| delig htful ſituation ; but what is moſt extraordinary, 
is the reaſon they here give for its name and foundation; 
for they ridiculouſly pretend, that here is the earth which 
nouriſhed the root that bore: the tree of which the croſs 
was made. Under the high altar they ſhew a hole in 
the ground, where the ſtump of the tree ſtood, and _—y 
-pilgrims are ſo blindly ſuperſtitious as to fall down an 
worſhip it. Here the father guardian waſhes the feet of 
all the pilgrims who come thither, while the whole ſo- 
ciety 3 round ſinging hymns; and when the guardian 
has finiſhed his ny the grins 4 ot are Kiſſed by 


every Friar. : 


moſque of an oagonal figure, ſaid. to be erected on the 


Nazareth 
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cut out of the rock, and now er 5 


0 9 Nazareth 
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1 form, about two furlongs in length, 


in the water. Towards the north is what they call the f d 
delivered his ſermon; and near this little hill is the city of 


05 Saphet, ſtanding upon a high mountain, which, being | 
then in view, our Saviour may be ſuppoſed to allude to it 


T to the ſouthward is a view of the Pn of Gilboa, 
fatal to Saul. 


- that almoſt every thing repreſented to be done in the Goſpel 
is ſaid by the people who ſhew the places to be done in 
caves, even where the circumſtances of the actions them - 


of the birth of the Virgin Mary, of the annunciation, of 
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| Tis Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Rivers; 


Ciullcia, Pres A ontus Span 1 Fontus ey 
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Aſia; it received its name of Anatolia, or Natolia, from "| 
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e valley ex th oldie + 4 5 b 


received the from the 
Hal, chou chat art highly” favoured," &.. 


* friars maintain that it is ſu 
Is 2 In chis village they ſhew the hou 
i where: Chriſt OD near N years eke 
to 


of St. | 


Per 


thou bas 1 2 prog our _ Was wayne. | oF 
People are near an hour in aſcending to the top, where 


they find a moſt fruitful: and delicious: l Pe 
one in breadth. 
It is every where ſurrounded ve. trees, except towards 
_ the. ſouth, and was antiently encompaſſed: with walls; 
_ trenches, and other fortifications, many remains of pe- 
are ſtill ' viſible. In ſeveral places are: ciſterns of good 
- water, and near the plain are three caves, formed to re- 
_ the tabernacles Peter propoſed to ered; when, 
e of the uration, he eried out, 
8. Lords it is for us to be here, let us make 
40 three tabernac Sec.“ The top of this mountain 
has a moſt delig heful 
= view'of 'the iterranean, and all round are the fine 
ins of Galilee and Eſüraclon. To the eaſtward is 
ount Hermon, and at the foot is ſeated Nain, famous 
for our Lord's reſtoring the widow's ſon to life.» Due 
Leaſt is the fea, or rather lake of Tiberias; and cloſe: to it | 
à ſteep mountain, down which the ſwine ran and periſhed 


Mount of the Beatitudes, a ſmall riſing from which Chriſt 


when he ſays, A city ſet on a bill cannot be hid; and 


Me: Aae ed eee tint 16 8 pg extraordinary 


ſelves ſeem to require very different places: thus thoſe 


Mary's ſalutation of Elizabeth, of the nativity of Chriſt 
and John the Baptiſt, of the transfiguration, and of St. 
Peter's 9 are 9 as 2 So: under | 


ground. 
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. witha 8 Defeription of tbe  Euxine or Black Sea. 
. The Druafions of the Country ; with 4 conciſe Accaunt 
Caramania, Aladulia, and Anga; which contain t 

antient Provinces F L Pamplylia, Pifidiaz Lycaonia, 


niac, and Pontus Galuiau. 


ATOLIA, or Anatolia, - 1 called Aſa 
Minor, is the moſt weſterly part of Turky in 
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in cage a . is ted ebe 
[bw Tre thitty minutes north latitude. The church very large peninſula, "thats" tende Lane 
gzareth. is N by a'cave, where it is d 


is in the form of & cfoßt, And ic fourteen N 


proſpect. The north: weſt affords 


toy tly to abandon its navigation. Im 4% % 


1. Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. : 


„ 18 


len This oh 


the 
Ad with 


Euphrates as far 28 the 


[and fertile ſoil, though che 17 85 bf 0 
robe ng has almoſt „ ori wo A city tor 


. and fin ober, running © direMy into! che care, ad. 2 Wee pr forge eil the uch n 
_ having no other arch dong it” but that of the natural tending from thirty-ſeven:-.to*forty-one- gegterr Li 
rock. The: „which is creed gcroſs the | minutes north Tatitude, and from-twenty-feven * 4 
© mouth; of the cave, 4 long and four broad; degrees eaſt longitude. Ita utmoſt 2 from exp * 
and whiere theſe 70 b pillarzy one ſup- welt is computed to be about fix hundte ee milr, an \# 
- poſed to ftand oi the angel, und the other whete breadch: from north to ſouth: about three 12 — ” 
"the Virgin flood,” it che time f the annunciation;” The e This ape. bs; ly n de 
pillar of the Virgin has been broken, and eighteen in- partz, C Amaſia, 5 
ches in ch taken away between the pillar and wy | Ld 
yet it touches the roof,” to which it ebe. . 

imo 


ru N de 


his . Oe Wal al 


a .oonfideraþle | "TEE 
riverz, the principal of whidh Art tlie Porteni, Lg 
or Sangarius, the Aitoeſu, Ali Half ar Otmigi 
the Iris, or Cafalmacty;: by which dias hen theinſly 
the Euxine Sena; the Jechel-Irma, or Riyer, þ 
falls into the Kara, or Black River, which diſchir 
itlelf into the Euphrates; the; Satalia, the Cydnus p 
Oaraſu, and the Nänthus, or: Sirbis, which runs into d 
Mediterranean; the: Madre, antiently the Mæander, U 
| nicus, the Cayſter, or Qatàſou, the Samander 
1 tho 2 now Sarabat, which 
ceive us, an aitus, the C * G 
maſti, and falls into the Archipelago. =y 

As the Black or Euxine Sea waſhes the W 0 
of Natolia, it is proper here »to-give- a particular deſcri 
tion of it. It lies between Eurape and: Aſia, and 
eee dn ws 3 05 
8 Circaſſia, and Jeorgi en ee, _— 0 
cabia extending 8 the forty-ecnbd ho. the yore 

egree of north; latitude, and from the 
the forty- fourth degree of longitude, its form being f 
nerally compared to that of 2 bow. It is entire 
ee the Turkiſh dominions, wh have te l | 
navigation df it. The Ruffians have indeed attempted; 
trade upon this ſea; but by late treaties, they: have be 
5 to give up all their fortreſſes on by 5 and ct 


his ſea has been denominated black, yore tom d þ 
clone ef ind wines. or of its ſand; but from the fun 
tempeſts ſaid to rage here; though: it has not more 
quent nor more violent ſtorms. than other ſeas. Bat o 
bably, ſome particular perſons being loſt there, . 
navigation was much leſs, underſtood. than it is at f 
ſent, the are taught to entertain terrible app 
henfions of it; which being improved by Ovid, and oh 
poets, it is no wonder that it was at length called B * 
or Terrible. 

We ſhall begin with Caramania, which lies cont 
to the province of Syria, ànd is under the 1 | 
a beglerbeg. This province contains the antient 5 


Lycias, at preſent called Mentiſeli, is 084 
and eaſt by Phrygia Major and Pamghyla; | 
the: ſouth by the Mediterranean, .and-on-the vel! 
|Caria. - The mountains which branch out of Tz 
| (urround it on three ſides, as does the ſea on the foo 
The river Xanthus divides it into two, and gn” 1 
ſtreams run acroſs it; which once rendered it ve} 404 r 
and fertile; but at preſent it is entirely neg 
has a remarkable mountain named Chimera, Vi 
-miles from the: ſea; which has been 3 * 
gil for its volcano, near which the Lycians built 10 
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called Hepheſtiz, and dedicated it to Vulcan. F 2 
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o their former grandeu. 
4 4 weſt by Lycia. The inland country is extreme- 
© ountaitious, and abounds with large flocks of goats, 
4 the natives make excellent camblets of tbeir hair; 
kt towards the 
he principal to 
Hs 2 ity 57 - N 
Ei e betended by a caflle, 
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wn is Attalia, now called Sattalia, which 


* is alſo the city of Perga, which was anciently 
nous for its temple dedicated to Diana. 
pindia, another diviſion of Caramania, lies to the north 
A pamph lia, and conſiſts of a fruitful. plain entirely ſur⸗ 
uunded by mountains, which affords ſome minerals, 


are, and great quantities of wood. Antioch, called 


Ins under the Roman government, and was likewiſe 


muced to a very mean town. 5 4 1 "I AY Fs. te 22 ES 
| Lycaonia, or, Iſauria, is ſituated to the eaſtward of 


bon is Iconium, now Cogni, which is the capital city, 
only of e but of all Caramania, where the 

lerbeg himſelf reſides. It is fituated about an hundred 
nes north of the ſea-coaſt, near a freſh_water-lake. The 
aber towns are Lyſtra, where the people attempted to 
her ſacrifices to St. Paul and Barnabas; Derbe, which is 
arards the ſouth: part of the country; and Iſauria, 


dich once gave name to the province, but is now entirely 


Cilicia extends near two hundred and fifty miles along 
de coaſt of the Meditertanean, having Syria on the caſt, 
„ Pamphylia on the weſt; but does not exceed fifty 
nile in breadth from north to ſouth, On the north and 
tlt the country is rocky and | 
tetween the mountains exceeding. narrow; but the plain 
euntry is very. fruitful, - The principal towns are Iſſus, 
dow called Lajazzo, or Aiazzo, which is ſituated on a 
ky to which it gives its name, and is remarkable for the 
Idtory obtained by Alexander over Darius among the 
mountains in its neighbourhood. Tarſus, the capital of 
tle province, at preſent called Theraſſa; Sole, or 
f n 3 Philadelphia, Seleucia, | 
enus, ; a ; 2 p 
The next grand ſub-d 
tte ancient Cappadocia, This is a country of very great 
i which it. is not deſtitute at preſent.; but as the Turks 
* no more land than they want for their own pri- 
e 
p the face of the country ſhould appear ſo delightful,- or 
bt ſhould enjoy ſuch plenty as formerly. A large ridge 
ils runs acroſs the country, and theſe contain mines of 


4 , principal towns are Cæſarea, now Caiſar „which 

An capital of Cappadocia when it was under the 

bal tn of the Romans, It is ſituated on a rock at a 

ome ci, ce from the river Melus, and is a pretty hand- 

4 well peopled. Maroſch, antiently called Melita, 

yn in Bear the banks ef the Euphrates, and is a large 
in which the beglerbeg reſides. | 


ep next diviſion: of Natolia is Am 


aſia, which con- 


als PO t | * 2 * i 
38 ppadocius, Pontus Polemoniac, and Pontus 


1 HSC r reve iolan ay 
| anna Cappadocius is bounded by Georgia on the 
omen; 1 Euxine or Black- Sea on the north, by 
aan the ſouth, and by Pontus Polemo- 


35 weſt. The principal town is Trebiſond, 
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wut the ; middle;7; and | which is ſituated ii che Black Ses, in forty degrees forty- 


Cilicia z on the ſouth by the Mediterranean; and 


ſea · cbaſt the country is: naturally fertile. 


harbour, but the entrance is difficult, 
| which is conſidered in that 
n of the world as a fortification of conſiderable ſtrength. 


Intiochia Piſidiz, to dliſtinguiſh it from the city of the 
ine name in Syria, was the capital of this province when 


Fidia, | and is a fine champain country. Its principal 


mountainous, and the paſſes 


branches of trade, particularly in copper, all manner 


Trachea, and 


iviſion of Natolia, called Aladulia, 
tends eaſtward to the river Euphrates, and contains all 
tent, which formerly abounded in corn, wine, and fruits, 


and export nothing from hence, it is impoſſible | 


ner, copper, and allum ; there is here alſo a. good breed 8 


1 60 and plenty of oxen, buffalces, ſheep, deer, and | 


| Of Natolia Proper, . its Extent and Divifons ; particularly 


| are fo fertile as in other parts of Natolia, on which ac- 
| count proviſions are neither ſo cheap, nor ſo good as in 


| foot of a very high mountain, and encompaſſes a round 


» Ma 


by the ſea-fide. + The walls, which are very A e op 385 


poſed to ſtand; upon the ancient foundations, becauſe te 
town. is fill an oblong ſquar s: they have high battle- 
ments, and are [evidently buiſe our of the ruins of an- 7 


large, but not very populous; for it has more groves 1 
and gardens than houſes, and theſe are only one ſtory „ Ho 
high,, The caftle is large and ſituated on a at rock; in i LR 
Which the ditches are cut. The port is at the caſt end 
of the town, and was formerly ſo commodious, that it 
occaſioned a very great trade; but it is now almoſt de- 
ſtroyed, and cannot be entered by veſſels larger than the 
| Turkiſh ſaiques. The ſuburbs, Which are much bigger 
than the city, are chiefly inhabited by Greeks and Arme 
mians, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their reli- 
Zion. Neither the hills nor the vallies about the town 


other places: they have fle in their markets but few 
months in the year, and ſiſh is ſtill ſcarcer. The coun- 
try produces excellent oil, but their wine is not extra- 
Roe ͤ ͤ . ̃ĩͤ gt wo als; 


The G 


* 


Greek and Roman emperors were maſters of this 
city by turns. In 1209 the emperor Alexis Commines, 
ſurnamed the Great, uſurped the ſovereignty of it with 
the title of duke; and John Commines, bis ſucceſſor, 
is faid to be the firſt who permitted the Greeks to ſtile him 
emperor of Trebiſond; a title which its princes enjoyed 
till. 1460, when Mahomet II. carried David Commines 
priſoner to Conſtantinople, where he was ſome time after 
put to death, and this place has ever ſince been under the 
% •bäl ĩ⅛ͤGù¼ß;ßß. 8 
Pontus Polemoniac is ſituated to the weſtward of Pon- 
tus Cappadocius, | Its principal town is Neoceſarea, now 
Tocat, which is the capital of the province, and the feat 
of the beglerbeg. This is a handſome city built at the 
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rock, which riſes in the midſt of the town, and has a 
| caſtle at the top of it. The ſtreets are narrow, but the 
houſes pretty well built, and one of the moſques is very 
magnificent. The city is inhabited by Mahometans, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, and for fourteen or fif- 
teen leagues round Tocat the country is FI inhabited 
by Armenian Chriſtians, who work in ſeveral mechanic 


of veſſels of that metal being made here, and exported 
to Conſtantinople and Egypt. They have alſo a great 
manufactory of Turky leather. The wine is excellent, 
and they have almoſt all ſorts of fruit in great plenty; 
and as this is one of the greateſt thoroughfare towns 
of the eaſt, they have better accommodations for mer- 
' chants and travellers than in moſt other. places. Here 
the caravans lodge which come from Conſtantinople, 
Smyrna, Perſia, Diarbec, and Bagdat. About a mile 
from the city is a river over which is a beautiful ſtone. 
bridge. This river waters a. very large and fertile plain, 
that produces great quantities of ſaffron, which is ex- 
— profitable, it being ſent to the Indies, where it 
is purchaſed at a high price, and uſed by the natives in their 
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Pontus, Paphlagania, Galatia,' Phrygia Major, Lydia, 
Doris, Cara, > AL Eolis, Myſia, Phrygia, Bithynia ; 

with the Cities in each, and à particular Deſcription of 

Smyrna, and of the Cameleons near that City. | x 


\ TATOLIA Proper extends from the Archipelago, 
that is, from twenty-ſix degrees thirty minutes eaſt 
longitude to almoſt the thirty-fifth, where it is bounded 
by the beglerbeglics of Amaſia and Aladulia, and ex- 
tends from the coaſt of the Black Sea on the north, to 
the government of Caramania on the ſouth; that is, from 
thirty-ſeven to forty-one degrees twenty minutes north 


latitude; and is by far the largeſt diviſion of Natolia. It 
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lagonia, Satin,” " Phrygia' Major,” Lydiay® Dorit, TA 
lan Reis, May Myſia,” "Phrygia: Ns Bithvnial oft} 
Pontus and Paph 4 2 joined together, and” 


Kays the Eux iu Sea on the north, Cappadocia on theeaft; | 
Galatia en the ſdutk; and Bichynia 
nume of Pontus Was fotthetly wen to the whote:coaſt*of | the 


gular and pentagonal' towers; but the eaſtle is run 
ain, and has only a ſmall garrin. The eity is 
ichabitec only by the Turks; for the Greeks and Jews! 
are forced to Hive in the ſuburbs, There are ſome little 
remains of the ancient grandeur, f this eity to be ſeen 
in the modern buildin particularly pieces of marble 
columns ate interſperf among the . ſtones in the 
Walls; and in the Turkiffr burying⸗- place area prodigi- 
ous number of pedeſtals, baſes, and capitals, which — 
Turks have carried thither to ere&t- 
tombs. | tombs - "The adjacent country produces ee wine, 
Al — 5 52 

Galatia is bounded Caj padocia on the eat by Pam 
Fad on the ſouth: Gu rygia on the weſt, "and. by 

aphlagonja on the north; | 

The principal city of Galatin'is Aikeyrsy: nw called 
5 gburi, Which is Meaated on the river Melus, and is one 
of his beſt cities of Natolia, The ſtreets abound with 
old marble columns, among which ſome are of à kind of 
reddiſ p porphyry, veined with white; and there are 
found ſome pieces of white and red aſper. Though 
the houſes of the city ate moſtly built with clay, there 
are frequently ſine pieces of marble uſed to adorn them; 
and though the city walls are low, they are compoſed of | 

ieces of the ſhafts of columns, baſes,” capitals, and en- 

tablatures: but theſe are moſt frequently found in the gates | 

and towers. The caftle has a triple wall compoſed of 

large pieces of white marble, and of ſtones reſembling 

Las ad on which arc ſeveral inſcriptions ; ; but at preſent 
of theſe are not legible. _ 

The inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to about 
forty thouſand Mahometans, four or five thouſand Arme- | 
nians,. and a thoufand Greeks. The Armenians have 
ſeven churcheg here, and the Greeks two. 


5 


goats in the world; they are perfectly white, and their | 
hair, Which is as fine as x, is curſed, and eight or nine 
inches long. Of this hair they make fine ſtuffs, which are | 


Fheſe goats are | 
only to be found within four or five days journey from | 
the city; for the breed degenerates if they are carried 
farther, . : - 

The next province we ſhall mention is Phrygia Major, | 
now called Germian, formerly 
country, but now in a great meaſure uncultivated. It 
is bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the eaſt by | 
Galatia, on the ſouth by Pamphylia, and on the weft by 
Myfia. The rivers Meander, Sangarius, Hemus, and 
* have all their ſources in this diſtrict. The 
principal towns are, 

Cotæum, now Chintaia, a cer er bie town, the ſeat 


of the beglerbeg, and once of the Turkiſh Emperors, before | Smyrna, and claims the honour of being on bieth- 
| Homer. + 


the taking of Conſtantinople. | 
Gordium, where Gordius king of Phrygiz-is faid to have 
tied the famous knot in Apollo's temple, of which it was 


of We world ; but Alexander finding great difficulty in ac- 


1 


4 


en the weſt. The 


and adorn their travellers, it as 
| 
Akhiſar, ſtands about thirty miles to the north. weſt d 


tures, 
cotton. 8 : 
ander, 2 ieee a conſiderable city, as appears frog 
its ruins, and is ſtill a pretty large walled: wad: wi 
trades to Smyrna in cotton and | 

name of Adinelli, and are bobnded by the river Mxande 
chief towns in Doris are 
Sinus, and is the ſeat of a Turkiſh baſha. 


| heap: of ruins. - 


5 magnificent tombs haue obtained the” n woke 
In the adjacent country are faid to be the fineſt deer of {le 


ſy. 
had a magnificent temple dedicated” to algo 
nom only an inconfiderable village, eonkiſting/ of ep 
the chief manufactures of the country, and; in which the cottages. | 


inhabitants carry on a great trade. 
form a long tract of country extending from north to lou 


and bound the weſt 
a fruitful and pleaſant ſinand of Leſbos. 

towns famous in hiſtory ; theſe were, 
to the' ſouth-weſt of 


now a mean villa 


pleaſant country fifty miles to the ſouth of Smytn or” 
foretcld, that the perſon who untied it ſhould be emperor | now only a poor village of twenty or thirty R 
though it is near a fine waren . uk 
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esloſs; now-Chondſs;;: een fouth-fide ar 

Mrander. Te the inhabitantsiof this: 9 5 fot 

Re OE diane herd Ay 

Ps oro tay dn ere e 
eius, and was formerly place of good tral 

ſeated i ? 


the Euxine Sea, which fröm tllence was ae [Hieropolis, now Bamboukale;s in the from: 
7 dot what we How trend of, is" "only un Pert of 1 and de peosene aer only fo ins noble 
The chief towns arc 1 ; 117 | hot „ hr 2102] bile ages fm 
8 e now Sematfe, een at che mouth of the | Eydiaz or. Merdniinys is; 4 fruitful country 
fiver Parthenjus. ſſome conſiderable rivers, ' particularly the Pad, 
Heraclea Ponti, now P 7 he north. cus, Hemus, and Caiſtratus. and is:-bounded by Ph 
wal part of the Spas 001 %0.9 + Major en whe the cut; by Caria on — ſouth, Js 
 Claudioftolis,” mo wn, an inland teen. ee and MyHa'on the: welt". Phe. weakby Gag 
The prineip 11 6 0 76 char part of Chis: avi named was e king of e as rr tin | 
| Paphlagonta'i is; Cinope, which is ſituated upon the iſthmus are re BY Aae an e ee 
of a peninſula about fix miles in cireumferenee. This "| Surdſ6, en eus 0100; eds „ 
city Mithridates, . of Pontus, made the e: _ 4 village on the river Pactolus, about rar ty miles to « 
his en Was ucullus added it to the eaſtward of Smyrna. This was one of che ſcsen church af 
_ conqueſts.” Phe whole peninſula eonſiſts of — of Aſia, but was by an Surthquatze; there a The 
fields and Bene and the city has à double wall, with however, ſtill ſome noble ruins, which rd 3 8 Fucks 


ancient Erandeur.: 34 0 3 * Tp aer 8 l 
Laodicea, or Eſkihiſar, was code, an * Ja 
boundaries of Lydia; it was alſo one ofthe 6 
churches, and was a large city, as appears from its ruing 
among which are three theatres of white marble almol 
entire, and a noble circus; but it, is now uninhabited, | 
Philadelphia, or Alachſheper, another of the ;{ 
churches, is ſituated is a fruitful plain, — ma 
from its primitive grandeur z; however, accord 
tl two thouſ r 4Chri . * 
who Have four churches.” 9 
Thyatiraz another of the- es 8 5 call 


7 


Philadelphia, near the ſouth bank of the river Hemus 
where are ſect the ruins of feveral-ancient marble ſtruc 
though the modern houſes are only built wit 
clay. It, rr carries on ſomne erade-for corn a 


Zuſethif ſtasted on thi river l 


Magne 


not 


Doris and Caria are uſually ale wy together undet th 
on the north, And by the ſoa” on cho -fouch and welt. T 


* 5533 


Myndus, a. ſea-· port ſi ſituated on 4 finall bay Called Ta 


Halicatnaſſus, onee the capital of Caria, bot no 
It was famous for the tomb built i 

» Arteinta, in honour. of Mas ſofus, her — 
which was ſo ſuperb a ſtructure, that it was ef 
one of the wonders of the world; and from were 


1 
Miletus, now Palatſhin, wavnneiendy: 


Aolis and Loni as Kkewife uſecllyoined together a 
the Archipelago ot h 
olis was Suma, which „ WE 


to U. 


"he ancient capital of 
cea, and ſome other ancient towns, lie opf 


; Tonia lies to the ſouthward” of @olis, __ "we 
 Clazomene, a maritime town about caged 


rna, and is now cal bl 
was a conftderable city in the time of he Ow" 


a to ths ſouth 


Colophon lies abc thirty plc 


The celebrated city of Ep heſus was aa 4 
2, 


. 


* 


A temple of Diana, eſteemed one of the wonders of 
e, ie being de dance ee 
loo bundred aud twenty broad, and ſuppborte ** 
Fd and twenty-ſeven. marble columns ſovehty feet 
gbr; but was deſtroyed by Eroſtratus, from ud other 
lie but toeternize his name, io ſet it on fire the 
W gight in which Alexander the Great was barn. St. 


Wo of 3 eee theatre, a aquν,l z 
$ OI. me em runs iind, n 
hn bett which ie, at preſent. inhabited is ounded 
ly the al by a large plain that extends as far as the ſea, 
ad on the. ſides by high hills. The moſt remarkable 
Fläng in this part is the old church of St. John the Evan- 
Bo which had e gates, but two of them | 
ualled up. On the inſide the roof is ſupported by four 
Junns of porphyry the ſhafts df which are twelve feet 
od 2 half in circumference, and thirty - ſix feet in height. 
hs two domes, and is covered with lead. As the 
Turks have converted it into a moſque, they havt added 
4ninoret, and adorned it after their manner; but its 
lateſt ornaments, When it was a church, were carried 
5 Conſtantinople to adorn”; the moſqus erected there by 
um Soliman; ſo that on the outſide it makes hut an in- 
ferent appear ance.” ok Seo Tt; ark os oh 5 . N 
The largeſt and richeſt city at preſent in Aſia Minor is 
lama, or Iſmir, Which is ſituated in thirty- eight degrees 
ee 1 2 latitude, a 2a hundred 
ad eighty- three miles weſt-by-ſouth» of Conſtantinople ; 
nd the-goodneſs-of its Harbour has cauſed it to be rebuilt 
eee 
whreſſed himſelf in his Apocalypſe. The town runs 
aa a __ e from pen; it — 
gadually on the ſide of a hill facing the fea, . The 
uſes of the Engliſb, French, and Nutch confuls ave 
hudlome ſtructures; theſe, with moſt of the Chriſtian | 
. 
| | F ; from its being ſolely in- 
kbited by European Chriſtians. The — is — 
is of the Levant,. it being able to contain the 
peſt fleet; and indeed there are ſeldom fewer than an 
Acaſtle ſtands. at its: entrande, and commands all the 
Apping which ſail in or out. There is likewiſe an old 
Rnous caſtle, near à mile in circumference; which 
mis in the upper part of the city, and, according to tra- 
Alon, was built by the — Mien, and near it is an 
adtient ſtructure ſaid to be the remains of FY palace where 
re Ai Minor, They ale flew the rin of an an 
| Minor. They alſo ſhew the ruins of an am- 
Pidere, where it is 44d Se Polyearp, the bei biſhop, 
| The city is about four miles in circumſoerence, and 
Nearly of a triangular form; but the ſide next the moun- 
* $ by ng 158 the others. The houſes are built 
and for the m t with cla 18, on 0 
Werdaukes to which it 1 . 5 W ah eee 
ie fome other of the public buildings have an air of mag- 
ence, The ſtreets are wide, and almoſt a continued , 
„ in which great part of the merchandize of Europe 
"app is Expoſed to ſale, with plenty of proviſions ; 
. 
the eat 7 | _— 3 — ou h — . e pk mus Ae | 
OE " yo ort of foreigners. It is ſaid to contain fifteen 
ol Jews. urks, ten thouſand Greeks, eighteen hun- 
"gs two hundred Armenians, and two Hundred 
vn The Turks have nineteen moſques, - two 
7 belong to the Greeks, one to the Armenians, 
Jews have eight ſynagogues:  - The Romans 


— 


— ” 


dle three convents, one of the Jeſuits, another of the | 


ne o ne and a third of the Recolle&ts. There is alſo 
Tu fathers Della Terra Santa. Here reſides an 
12 2 of the Greek church, a Latin biſhop, ho has 
| the rom Rome, with the-ticle of biſhop of Smyrna in 
Wee nfidelium, and the Engliſh and Dutch factories 
ach their Chaplain, WES, 88 

de, walks about the. town are 


5 extremel | Jeaſant, 
acularly on the weſt fide of y Pl 


Frank- ſtreet, Where 
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Which being-always .cloathed with: leaves, bloſſoms, and 

fruit, regale ſeveral of the ſenſes at the fame time. Ihe 

vines Which cover. the- little hills about Smyrna afford 

both a delightful proſpect and plenty of grapes, of which. 

wich fertile plains, little foreſts of olives and other 

 fruit-crees,, and many pleaſure-houſes, to which the 

Franks uſually. retire during the ſummer. In the neigh- 

bourhoad of Smyrna is great plenty of game and wild- 

fou particularly deer and wild: hogs, and the Franks 

frequently take the diberſions of hunting and ſhooting. 

The ſea alſo abounds: with, a variety of good fiſh: 

be European Chriſtians are likewiſe allowed all ima: 

The chief commerce of this city conſiſts in raw-ſulk; . 
ſtuffs, grograms, and cotton ya rn 


% 


1; However, the unhealthfulneſs of the ſituation, and more 
eſpecially the: frequent carthquakes; from which tis ſaid | 
they are foarce:ever free two years together, and have been 
 fele-forty days ſucceſſively, are an abatement of the pleaſure | 
that might otherwiſe. be taken here. A very dreadfub one 
happened in June 1688, which overturned great part of 

the houſes; and the rock opening where the caftle: it od; 
fwallowed- it up, and no leſs than five thouſand: perſons 


— 
© * 


periſhed on this occaſion. 


Near Smyrna are a great number of cameleons, an 
animal which has ſome reſemblance to a lizard, but 

h h his back gibbous like a hog, and its feet have two 
Claws before and three behind, which are not ſeparated 
from each other "til near the ends. It bas a long tail like 

a rat, and is commonly as big, but it has very little 

or no motion with its head. The cameleons are in great 
abundance about the old walls of the caſtle, where they 
breed and lie in holes and heaps of ruins. Sir George 
Wheeler kept two of them twenty days, during whicli 

he made the following obſervations: their colour was 
uſually green, darker towards the back, and lighter to- 
wards the belly, where it inclined to a yellow, with. ſpots - 
that were ſometimes reddiſly and at others whitifn; but 
the green often changed into à dark colour like that of 
earth, without any appearance of green; and the whitiſh 

ſpots oſten vaniſhed; but ſometimes turned into the 
ſame dirt colour, and at others into a dark purple. Some- | 
times from being green all over, they would be fpotted ' 
with” black; and when they ſlept under a white woollen 
cap, they would commonly, when .uncovered, be of a 
white or cream colour; but they would alſo turn white 
under a red cap, for they never turned either red or blue, 8 
though they often lay under thoſe colours; but being | 
placed upon green they would become green, and upon 

che dark earth would change ſo as exactly to reſemble 

Ass our author was walking by the fide of the hilt near 
the old caftle, he ſaw many. that had changed themſelves 
fo as to reſemble the colour of the ſpeckled ſtone-wall, 
and were grey with ſpots like moſs. He found one on 
the top of a green buſh, which, when he firſt obſerved it; 
was of ua bright green; but it no ſooner perceived that he 
ſaw it, than it immediately ed to the ground; he 
then loſt ſight of it; but ſearching, he obſerved it ereeping 
away to a hole in the rock, it being changed to a dark 
brown, exactly like the earth; which was then, aſter 4 


ſhower of rain, of that colour. 5 e 
The pcwer of thus changing its colour is given it by 
nature for its preſervation; for it moves very flowly, lift- 
ing up its legs high, and not quick, as if it ſearched 
for hold to climb upwards, which it can do very well up a 
tree, a buſh, or wall. When it ſaw itſelf in danger of 
being caught, it opened its mouth, and hiſſed like 4 
ſnake, -  -- PNG FE SRO ST [6197 00G 
The eyes of the cameleon are no leſs wonderful than 
the variation of the colours of the body : they are large in 
proportion to the ſize of its head, being generally bigger 
than a pea, and covered all over with a ſkin of the fame 
ſubſtance with the body, the grain being in circles juſt 
to the centre, where there is an hole no bigger than a 
ſmall pin's head, by which it receives light, which muſt 
make the angle of its viſion-very acute. The head be- 
ing immoveable, it cannot immediately turn to ob- 
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good. wine is made. Theſe hills are agreeably. interfperſed . _ Fa 
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and the other moving according to the motion of ſo 


its claws; and yet it got out, and almoſt eſcaped from 


= by Alexander and Darius. In this? province is alfo 
ſituated Mount Ida, where the poets repreſent Paris giv- 


and was once the metropolis of the province, though it is 


fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople. It received its 
name from Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who enlarged 


menians, Turks, and 


wiſe two ſynagogues. Moſt of the ſhips of Conſtanti- 
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— ward,.. but ot forward and the other backward, or one 
upward and the other downward; one fixed on one 3 


The tongue is # kind of little trunk of a grriſtly ſub - 


| \ Nance, about half an inch long, and hollow, joined to | endeavoured to ſuppreſs the dodrines of Art 
its throat by a ſtrong menibranous: and fleſhy ſubſtance, 
ia which it is ſheathed when in the mouth. It will dart 


this above an inch out of its mouth, ſmearedd With 4 
glutinous ſubſtance td catch flies, which ſtick faſt to 
it as to birdlime, and ſo are brought into the mouth. 
Theſe flies are their ordinary known food, but, like 


many other animals of the ſame cold nature, as lizards g 


* 


and ſerpents, they will live. a long time without ſuſte- 
nin ß To oo toe ere ep Wa FS 
Its tail is of very great uſe in 3 for it will twine 
about any thing fo faſt, that if its feet flip, it will ſuftain | 
and recover its whole body by it. Our author put one he 
caught into a glaſs ſo deep, that it could not reach near 
the brim with its fore - feet, nor could take any hold with 


* \ 


him, as he afterwards ſaw, by ſtanding upon its fore-feet, 
and raiſing itſelf up backwards, till it caught hold of the 
| brim of the glaſs with its tail, by the help of which it lifted 
r il. 5 a Ie Rb 
Myſia and Phrygia Minor are bounded on the north 
by the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora; towards the eaſt 
by Bithynia and Phrygia Major; on the ſouth by Lydia; 
and on the weſt by the Egean Sea, or Archipelago. The 
incipal river in this diſtrict is that which was an- 
tiently called the Granicus, which riſes in the mountains 
of this country, and after running fifty or ſixty miles 
from ſouth to north falls into the ſea of Marmora. 
This river is famous for the battle fought upon its banks 


ing judgment between the goddeſſes. The chief towns 
Troy, or Ilium, which was ſituated near the ſea op- 
poſite the iſland of Tenedos, and rendered famous by 
Tomer and Virgil for its ten years ſiege: but Me. Wood 
obſerves, that there is not a ſingle ſtone to ſhew. its exact 
(adorn. nt 0h a oi fe 5 fy poli ir ati, 
Troas Alexandria was ſeated to the ſouthward: of Troy, 


nom a Fulnags/PIRce. ©: | dh pd Ha OE gn | 
Pergamus is ſeated in a plain near the banks of the river 
Caicus. It was another of the ſeven churches, - and was 
_ antiently a noble city, Parchment and tapeſtry are ſaid to 
be firſt invented here; -and here Galen-received his birth; 
but it is now a very indifferent town, it having only one 
Chriſtian church and a moſque. . _ e 
Abydus, or Avido, a fortreſs oppoſite to Seſtus, at the 
mouth of the Helleſpont, is celebrated by the poets for the 
loves of Hero and Leander, and for the obſtinate reſiſtance 
made by the inhabitants againſt Philip of Macedon, who, 
when they could no longer defend the place, deſtroyed them- 
ſelves. 1: is now the ſouthern caſtle of the Dardanels, 
thus named from Dardanus, a little town that lies to the 
/ T 
Bithynia, now called by the Turks Becſangil, is ſepa- 
rated from Europe 'only by the Thracian Boſphorus, 
and is ſo near Conſtantinople that Scutari, which ſtands on 
the Aſian ſide, is eſteemed only a ſuburb to that city. The 
principal towns are the following. HE 
| Nicomedia, or Iſchmit, is ſituated at the bottom of a 


bay, in forty degrees forty-ſix. minutes north latitude, 


it, and was once reckoned the capital of that kingdom. 
.It was formerly a'very large place, and the ruins of its 
=antient buildings and fine palaces are very conſiderable, 
However, it is ſtill a place of conſequence, and contains 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, who conſiſt of Greeks, . Ar- 
| Jews. The Turks have twenty 
moſques; the Chriſtians have alſo ſome churches, and 
it is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop; the Jews have like- 


| je; but to remedy this inconvenicict it caandt only | nople are built here, andithe'inhabitans carry on 


J. Pruſa, by the Turks called Burſa, 


| people come a hundred miles to receive the beneft g 
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fiderable trade in fil, cotton, glaſs; ahd:earthan,. © 

Chalcedon, which 8 — the plice be 

 Scutati now ſtands, was once u flourilhing city, fare 

no reduced to à poor village. n 

Nice, or Iſnic, was antiently a noble city; and is 1 

for the great general council-afſembled there in 4, By 
in 325 


its being the reſidence of the Greek emperors 8 
ſtantinople was taken by the Latins, It is e 
(even degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, ſeventy.) 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople, in à pleatane va | 
fertile in corn and excellent wine. - The preſent eit 
large and pretty well peopled, the Jes inhabiting | 
greateſt part of it: but there are now no remains of 


 antient ſplendor, except an aqueduQ.c-!- +5, 
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Burſa, is the capita 
Bithynia, a8 it was of the Ottoman empire belt t 
taking of Conſtantinople. * It is /ſituated in thirty. 
degrees fifty-three minutes north Jatitude, "ſeventy. 
miles / fouth of Conſtantinople, upon ſeveral little hill 
the foot of Mount Olympus, from which it is not abo 
two or ihree leagues diſtant, and at the edge of a lar 
plain, fall of mulberry and other fruit. tree 


1 
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It is watered bye many ſprings, which deſcend fin 
Mount Olympus, that almoſt every houſe has a — 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe ſprings iſſues in a flteam 2 
large as a man's a (eas 19 j* conveyed to the tow! 
by a marble aqueduct, is diſperied to every part of th 


City, 93 81 „ Þ 7 TK 2 Rn 5 „ A b 
rounded by the antient wall it had when in the poſe 
ſion of the Chriſtians, but is much out of repair, it bein 
in ſeveral parts broken and ruinous. The moſques 
which are very fine, are covered with lead, and adorne 
with domes. Theſe ſtructures are faid to amount to aboy 
thirty. The caravanſeras are magnificent and com 
modious. The bezeſtine, or exchange, is a large ſtrue 
ture full of ware-houſes and ſhops, containing all th 
| 9 _ the Eaſt, beſides Wer manufactur 
of ſilKx. This city is in general very pleaſant, and tt 
8 of the bazars is e . d 
The city contains above forty thouſand PFurks, who alon 
are permitted to dwell within the walls; but the-ſuburds 
| which are vaſtly finer and better peopled, are filled wit 
Jews, Armenians, ' and Greeks, of which there are {ail 
to be five hundred families of Armenians; four hutdre 
of Jews, and three hundred of Greeks,” Tbe Jew 
came hither: from Granada, in Spain, and it is (aid, {li 
ſpeak good Spaniſh, Here are the beſt workmen in 2 
Turky, and excellent imitators of the tapeſtry of Franc 


* 


The grand Seignior's palace in this city is ſituated on 
bigh rock, and encloſed with a double wall; but it is in 
ruinous condition. Here they ſhew the ſepulchtes of d 

The baths of Calypſo are a little more chan a mile 
from the city, and are very handſome ſtructures corer 
ed with domes, like thoſe we have already deſcribed, a 
are ſo. famous for the cures they have effected, ti 


h i te A RR 2 

Mount Olympus, which is ſituated in the neighbout 
hood of the city, is of a prodigious height, and the to 
of it barren and covered with ſnow; from thence V0 


where more plentiful than at Burſa, and the fields 2 


immediate uſe. ZA 

Thus we have given a view of the whole contin | 
Aſia, the great ſcene of action in the firſt ages 
world, and once the ſeat not only of the moſt e 


empires, but of the arts and ſciences. From the 
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been 


n Europe 
nnd humbled 
to be hum 


fn 


= 
their grandeur , to the lateſt Chriſtianity call 
by valour, and -fupported- by] prevail in all its purity, liberty and the arts ſhall go hand 
polig l in hand; the thrones of princes will he as immoveable as 

| ved; to: Europe, and] the rocks and mountains; ambition will be confined 


lien 


le garble, 
2 
175 
2 
The arts | . ithi of equity: {mankind wi ſider each 
are arrived to much greater perfection than] within the bounds of equity; mankind will oonſi cn 
je - > Enown in the Eaſt, May theſe. ever flou- | other.as brethren, and the law of nations will, be the in- 
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5 | Br ene 3 3945 , O39 2PRTTG A600 Lag 
IT . 12 25 A 2 cy PERU, I | king.of England, who putting in here for freſl r in 
þ Situation, Extent, Climate, and. Produce; with a con- his voyage to the Holy, Land, met with a very hoſpi- 

. - . . 0 . © ©) ; 8 8 
ofe Account of the Revolutions that have happened in its Go- table reception; in return for which he ſubdued the 
ment; of its moſt conſiderable Cities, and the Poverty of iſland, and transferred his right to it t Guy Luſignan, 
i lababitants.. HQ | | | the titular king of Jeruſalem, whoſe family held it for 


HE illand of Cyprus has been famous id all ages into twelve counties, containing forty-eight great towns, 
1 for the fertility of its ſoil, the. excellence of its and upwards of eight hundred villages. The Venetians 
dite, and the advantages of its ſituation. It lies be- obtained the poſſefion of it in 2473, and kept it almoſt 
tween the thirty- fourth and thirty-ſixth degree of north 
linde, and between the - thirty-third and thirty- fifth 
Fre <ght minutes eaſt longitude: ., It is 
niles ſouth o a 
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Ne 
| a the coaſt of N CAramania , OT... icia, nd 
lic · lx weſt of the coaſt of Syria. This iſland ſtretches | 
fom the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, and is about one | or viceroy. It ſtands near the middle of the country, 
Wy 55 3 in length, and ſeventy in breadth | is about three miles in circumference; but is 
odor, i oth F u th 
hd ind was in ancient times conſecrated. to, Ve- cathedral, which was dedicated us St, Sophia, is converted 
aw, who was ſtiled by the poets the Cyprian goddeſs, | into .a-. Turkiſh moſque. .. In the city are three or four 
probably from the wantonneſs of its inhabitants. The Greek churches, and it is ſtill the ſee of an (archbiſhop, 
bngelt day is fourteen hours and a half, and the weather who, has three ſuffragans under him; theſe, are the biſhops 
n ſummer is extremely hot, ſo that ſometimes. their | of Larneza, Cerenes, and Batto. The Latins and Ar- 
brooks and even their rivers are dried up. It is ſaid, that | menians have alſo ſeyeral churches there. e 
i the reign of Conſtantine the Great, this iſland, had no Phe other towns moſt worthy of notice are, — , 
hin for thirty-ſix years together, on which account it was | . Famaguſta, the antient Salamis, à port town on the 


b\ 
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ina great meaſure deſertoꝶn. (d eaſt part of the iſland, It had a good harbour defended bj 
It abounds with corn, wine, oil, ſugar, honey, . cot- | two forts, which are oppoſite to each other; but it is now 
bn, allum, wool, verdigris, turpentine, all ſorts of me- almoſt choaked up, and has conſequently loſt its trade. 
tls, and moſt excellent ſalt, They have likewiſe ſeveral | In the year 1570 it was taken from the Venetians by the 
kinds of earth fit for the uſe of the. painters, particularly | Turks after a vigorous defence, and,a fiege which laſted 
ted, yellow, and black; but with theſe advantages they ſix months; when, though the place ſurrendered on ho- 
Te ſubject to ſwarms of locuſts, which viſit them in the | nourable conditions, the cruel conquerors, barbarouſly 
wu lealon, appearing at a diſtance like clouds; and were | flayed the Venetian governor alive, and murdered the in- 
bey not driven into the ſea by a north wind, which hap- | habitants in cold blood. e. 
FnS about that time, would devour all the fruits of met. .. Paphos, now called Baffo, is ſituated at the weſt end 
a : they haye alſo. great plenty of fleſh, fiſh, and | of the iſland, and is à large and agreeable place. There 
24 : AAA . | are. conſiderable ruins near the port, particularly ſome 
Ibis illand was antiently governed by kings, and it broken columns, which probably belonged to the temple 
* une of them when it was reduced by Cyrus, who of Venus. a e e + Fog 
the 2 them all tributary to himſelf. Long after this In ſhort, though this iſland has ſeveral good ports; and 
th and was conquered by Alexander the ef and | though it affords all the commodities that can be defired 
an the diviſion of his empite, it fell to the ſhare of | for carrying on a great trade, it is at prefent thinly peo- 
bel * of Egypt, under whoſe ſucceſſors it re- pled, and not half cultivated. Long ago a Turkiſh 
„ ec till the Romans, without any colour for invading | baſha deſtroyed all the ſugar-canes, to prevent the Cypri- 
Mich z Portius Cato to reduce it under their power, | ots growing too rich ; an evil which there is now no rea- 
ſoil 4 accompliſhed and brought back to Rome. the | ſon to fear ; for at this day it affords the cleareſt proof | 
oh the iſland, which amounted to ſeven thouſand | how much a bad government can defeat the kind inten- 
rt After the diviſion of the Roman empire, it be- tions of nature; ſince, in ſpite of all the advantages that 
$0 to hy Greeks; from whom it was taken by the | a country an poſſibly have, there never was a more a 
| | 4 ; | m 
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ſhalt next ed 1 
VV between the hone Nach and Fin - ſeventh degrees 
of north latitude, about two hundred and fifty miles to the 
. weſtward of Cyprus, and not above twe y to;the f 
weſt of Natolia. It is about forty miles in length, and 
3 in ues, and 50 1 hed the names of 

thrza, Aſteria, Co ia, and ſome o Nut, 
Tue air is. Nun th fol fertile; but, 25 i 
places ſubject to the Turks, is badly cultivated.” The 
country is exceeding pleaſant, and is cloathed with trees 
ang herbage always green; a day ſcarce ever happens in 
which the ſun goes not ſhine out. Their wines are much 


. 
% 
1 

a * 


admired, and the- eountry affords ſueh plenty of almoſt 
every thin that cam rendet life agreeable, chat it gave oc- 
cafion'to the fichion of its having 8 Iden howers. It does 


not indeed abound with corn, But then the inhabitants are 
well ſupplied with it from! the ,Heiphbquinge' continent of 
Natolia” At Nini e 10-12-16 119 

This iſtand was wobec! 6 Ge Geeks Sem — it 
was taken by che Saracens ; but in 1309 the knights hoſ- 
pitallets'of Jeräſalem took it from them and held it above 
bus hundred years, during which they reſiſted the whole 
9838 power: but at 
Hike IE, 


laſt it was taken by the Purke 
In 1522, by che treachery of Andrea 
d' Amaral, chancellor of the order; who, being diſpleaſed 
at Rot beit ng choſen” grand-maſfer at a late election, in- 
Gon go the Turks of their weakneſs by a a Jeter Age 8e 
on An arr. „ 105 
In the iſtand is one town of whe ſame nam; ad" be. 
veral villages that are well inhabited. The city of Rhodes 
is fituated on the north-eaſt part of the ifland, and has two 
| harbours ; but that called the great port is not very ſafe 
when the wind is eaſterly. On the right at the entrance 
of this port is a tower, built by the Turks, in the place 
where the old tower of St. Nicholas Good, ele well fur 
niſhed with cannon, has a curtain which reaches to the 
walls of the town, and a baſtion behind it. Oppoſite to 
this tower is the caſtle of St, Angedo, which i Is ſomewhat 
ruinous. 1 
This caſtle and tower were erefted i in the place where 
food the feet of the great Coloffus, one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, which was ſo large that a ſhip. 
under fail might paſs between its legs. This ftatue, | 
which was of ſuch an enormous ſize as thus to ſtraddle: 
fifty fathoms, repreſented Apollo, and was caſt entirely | 
of braſs by Chares of Lyndus, a town in the ifle of 
hors * vieh _ years in e. it; it was 
enty cubits high, and every part being in proportion 
the . was as thick as Teen gig x proportion, 
eyery finger was of the ſize of an ordivary ſtatue, and, 
for the dire&ion of veſſels into the harbour at night, he 
held a light-houſe in his hand, This prodigious ſtatue 
was thrown down by an earthquake fifty or three ſcore 
years after its being erected, and is faid to have lain on 
the ground till the Saracens made themſelves maſters of | 
Rhodes, who having beaten it to pieces fourteen hun-| 
dred and ſixty- one years after it was made, ſold it to a 
Jew; who having carried it by ſea to Alexandria, in 954. 
there loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. But 
after all, Du Mont has endeavoured to prove, that it is 
probable, the ſtory of the Coloffus is a fable; ſome other 
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al The port of che galbbes, Which 2 
| fe; * 4 good batbour'3: but i gg 
is port is a \ plan MG 2 Ge, 
| wit 
rainy — 1 at the bottbm f it is —— 
lies and ſaics are bullti = little-above the | 
ng-place, 'in which ute bfeecn or twenty 8 
free · tone, well built, and moſt of them ſu 
"Theſe were the Jepylchres: ofthe þ 


n 
"Oni 


ed on the top with falions, * 
great cannon, It has thr, 
corn is ſold, and two on the 
broad, ftraight, and well paved with ſmall ſtones 
he ee part wie pe? each ſide with penthouſe 

e in the middle from one end to 
K 4b ſeveral handſome Ne we 
which is St. John's church, which is turned into a molque. 

here are ſtill to be ſeen the apartments of the 8 of 
dt. Jahn of Jeruſalem, Jndithe Falaces uf the)grand maſter; 
but they are very much decayed. This palace is ſeated on 
9) part of the hill, and is now converted into a 
priſon, 

The inhabitants cofiſt Bf "Tutks, Jews, and Chi 
ans; but the latter have only ſhops. Ba the walls, and 
are obliged to have help dwellings w witho ut the city 1 
. ae 5 (Ia 
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authors have been of the ſame opinion, and indeed the 
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iin 03 π¹.ð30 bin 7 + 
| n E land of Mytelete, anffently cillef Labs f 
1 i Frusted in the Ar dea and extends from d 
th rty-ſeven to thirty⸗nine teen mihutes north » 
latitude, and is about 777 1115 in length and twenty-five WW 
in breadth. Part of it is mountainous, Cl, and cover 1 
with trees; and there are many fertile plans which pio- A 
duce good wheat, excellent oil, the beſt figs in the Archi- . 
pelago, aud its generous wine, "which was Sade} by 4 
Ariſtotle and Horace, ſtill re apt its reputation. | a 
ſea affords plenty of Kü, eee 1 Oy erz, Whic þ are ſeat 4 
from hediee! to Smyrna. 1 3 8 
This was a very SERA iſtand” in the time ine of the | 
Romans; for Cicero and Vitruvius ſpeak much of its hh 
magnificence ; ; and indeed fragments are'every whete to be 5 
ſeen of its antient grandeur, as broken 'calumns, chapiters, 5 
baſes,” friezes, and the like, of the fineſt matble, cutiouſj ir 
wrought, and interſperſed with inſcriptions.” © * 
The women of the iſtand have always been noted for ; 
their freedom and the Jooſeneſs of their manners; but, 20 
though they are not now ſo Fac: as We were formerly, a 
they go with their breaſts quite naked. 
8 chief town, Saga Caſtro, and. antiently Myte- 10 
lene, is fituated on à rocky promontory in the north 1 
of the iſland, and has two ports. The town is neither . 
large nor well built, but has a caſtle, with a ſtrong gr ful 
riſon for the defence of the iſland againſt pirates, who 2 fily 
very numerous in theſe ſeas ; and tbere are abovea h 7 
villages i in the country. but tion 
Few iſlands have Les, men of” greater genius; Ci live 
alt their lectures of pbiloſophy, it . were 52 boli 
reforming. the morals of the people; for it was à pl Citic 
bial ſaying in Greece, when ſpeakin of 4 me 15 (her 
fellow, that he lived like a Lefbian. heophra 355. men 
Phanios, the diſciples of Ariſtotle, and the ord 1 70 by, 
who is ſaid to charm the dolphins with his munc, . they 
Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, . a tine! 
Sappho, the celebrated poeteſs, were natives « bon, 
iſtand. * 
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| The: famous*Epicur 

EY a. ts: with other gre , | x: a 

| grifotle,” It is now ſubject to the Turks, and à -cadi, 
| We bien at Caftro, has the civil [adminiſtration of the 
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I Suationg Extent; Boil, umd Produce. \ The Perſons, Dreſs, 
As bring, taten frum the Tanis ay uhe Senetrans; amd con- 
gurl back ug them' by the Turks; en which the Latte, 

| | being chargt ith favouring be E ancien, were deprintd of 
their Previlegss. ' Of tthe other Towns and ;F illages, with 

the Manner of extrafting Maftic:from the Luntift-Tree. 
4n Account of: Neamont, u ria ery of Greek Monks. 


Obe pretended Suhook-and Halte Hnr. 
FFF 1 BEE 
Aulos, or Scio, is one of the moſt. beautiful and 
C iſlands in the Archipelago. It is ſituated 
der the coaſt of Natolia, to the north-eaſt of Samos, and 
the ſouth of Mytelene, and extends from thirty=aght | 
ends eight minutes to thirty eight degrees thirty- ſeven 
nioutes north latitude. It is thirty-two: miles in length, 


A 


WEEE 112hels cory 005 eaont Ste yHEtD | 
The iſle of Chios is very ſubjeft;to earthquakes ; it is 
extremely mountainous and ftoneyy and has ſo little rain, 
that erery ſpring the Grecks, Latins, Jews and Turks 
make proceſſions in order to obtain it: yet it has been 
called the Paradiſe of Greece; for the mountains, which 
re now pretty bare, were formerly covered with woods, 
ud in ſome places they ſtill abound with abundance of 
citron, orange, olive, mulberry, myrtle, and pomegra- 
nate trees, without reckoning maſtie and turpentine. 
- The country produceb corn, but not ſufficient: for the 
inhabitants, who therefore import it from time to time 
lum the continent 3 but as for wine, Chios has enough 
ind to ſpare, and therefore conſidrable quantities are 
exported to the neighbouring iſlands. It is pleaſant and 
ſomachic, and Athengus fays, that the wines of Scio 
help digeſtion, are wholeſoine, and exceed all other wines 
u deliciouſneſs of tate. 
| The inhabitants, ſays Tbüurnefort, plant their vines 
on the hills: they cut their grapes in Auguſt, and hav- 
ing ſuffered them to dry for ſeven or eight days in the 
lan, they preſs, them, and let them: ſtand in tubs to work; 
the cellars being all the while cloſe ſhut, In making the 
white one, which , ſmells like a peach kernel; but in 
making nectar, which is ſo called even to this day, 
they make uſe of another - kind of grape ſomewhat 
tic. % / /// 
In ſhort, there is ſuch plenty, that every thing is ex- 
tremely cheap, and excellent partridges may be had for 
atrifle, as they keep them tame, and have keepers who 
ifive them out in the morning, and whiſtle them in at 
At, which call they always be. 
he men are tall and well ſhaped; but have very diſ- 
greeable countenances: but their women are beautiful, 
ad their faces extremely fair. Mr. Thevenot, how- 
7.» oblerves, that their breaſts are ſcorched with the 
* ede he ſays, is the more ſurpriſing, as they take 
4 vi care of the face as of the breaſt. They are neat 
: ir dreſs, wearing very white linen, and the fineſt 
. they can get; but are not. permitted to wear gold, 
iT, or jewels, F | rr 
3 wacity, wit, and good humour, are great addi- 
Ig cir natural charms. They are extremely talka- 
beider, oy ſexes are fond of dancing: on Sundays and 
cities 1 ey dance promiſcuouſly all night, both in the 
— e we and freely allow ftrangers to join with 
men fl F bey are ſo far from being jealous, that the wo- 
00 at the doors and talk with the men who paſs 
be as merry and familiar with ſtrangers as if 
en long acquainted, Even the women of diſ- 
to market to buy proviſions, and carry them 
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rus tend publir destures hes; sud Tube city of Scio is largez und the beſt built of any n 
lac reſided here 2 conſider- the l 4 | g | 
ſome ofſthem are terraced, and others: caveted with tiles: 


u, while an aga" of tlie} paninaries has the com- ing; chat people 
| r nor £ N. yiizioogh ini 1 Eat Where t 


Levant. -/Dht houſes are handfome and: commodious 3 


for the-Qhiotshave retained the Geneoſe method of build- 
having embelliſhed all the towns of the 
hey Suvedern ſettieds .. itt out he nn 

The caſtle is an old citadel; built on the edge of the 
en Bex to be gurriſaned by fourteen hundred Turks. 
It id | ö 


and on the inſide there are only ſore cluſters of houſes in- 
habited hy the Turks, and a neat moſ que 

The port of Scio is u place of renden vous for all the 
hips) that either ſail to Conſtantinople, or from thence 


into Syrizand Egypt; yet the harbour is none of the beſt, 
for at preſent By ad u | — 


r at 8 a very indifferent mole, built 
che Genoeſe, level with: the ſurface of the water, The 
entrance is narrow and d 
which are but juſt covered, and could ſcarcely be avoided, 
was it not for a light- houſe. | LY IPOD 


— 


Before we leave this city, it is proper to odſerve; that 


Antonio Zeno, captain«general of the Venetian army; 
ch of April, 


cane before the tom on the twenty- ei 
abe wick fourteen thouſand men, and atta 1 
ca{tle from the ſea, the only place of ſtrength in the 
iland, when it held out no more than five days, thou 

it was defended by eight hundred Turks, ſupported b 
abode a thouſand men well armed, who might have thrown 


themſelves into it without the leaſt oppoſition on the land- 


ſide : but the next year the Venetians loſt it with as much 


expedition as they had before obtained it. Their terror 


was ſo great, that they left behind them their ammunition 
and camnom ; and their troops fled in ſach diſorder, that 
n common faying-ir the iſland, tet the ſoldiers took 
every fly; br a turkad{5 boobond od nods pad ni wmals 


Ide Turks entered it ds a conquered country, and the 


4 


Greeks throwing all the blame on the Latind, they were 
from thenceforward forbid: to wear hats, and obliged to 
quit the Genoeſe habits which they had worn till chat 
time: they were likewiſe ordered to alight from their 
horſes at the city gate, and to ſalute wich the greateſt 


Romiſh prieſts bore the hoſt to the-fick in full liberty at 


per habits, under cariopies, and bearing cenſers in theit 


hands ; in ſhort, the Turks uſed to call this ifland 


Lattle Rome: for, beſides the charches in the country, 
the Latins had ſeven in the town : but, upon this change, 
the cathedral, and the church of the Dominicans were 
converted into moſques ; the church of the Jeſuits: was 
turned into an inn: thoſe of the Capuchins and the Rez 
collects, the lady of Loretto, and that of St. Anne, are 
all pulled down. The C ; 
hundred paces of the town the church of St. Roch, and 
this has ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt. The Latin 
biſhop was forced to fly to the Morea, and the prieſts whs 
remained behind were made ſubject to the capitation-tax, 
but were afterwards exempted on the application of the 
The Greek biſhop remains in the ſame cireumſtances 
as before the enterprize of the Venetians, having no leſs 
than three hundred churches under him, and the iſland 
is. full of chapels; their monaſteries ' and nunneries alſo 
enjoy large revenues. The moſt conſiderable of the for- 
mer is that of Neamoni, or the New Solitude, which is 
ſituated above five miles from the city, and annually pays 
five hundred crowns capitation- tax to the Turks. This 
monaſtery is very ſpacious, and built in the form of a 
caſtle. No woman is allowed to enter it. There are 
commonly a hundred and fifty Greek monks under the 
government of an abbot, and they are never to exceed 
two hundred. When any places are vacant, thoſe who 
are willing to ſupply them muſt pay a hundred piafters, 
and come- with' their whole eſtates into the convent, 
where they may enjoy them for life, and then the eſtates 
muſt be left to the convent, unleſs any one has a kinſ- 
man who will become a monk, in which caſe one-third 
may be given to him, on condition that at his death that 
muſt alſo go to the convent. They there live every day 


— 


upon black bread, bad wine, and rotten cheeſe; and it: 


me o 
penly through the ſtreets. | 


they have any thing elſe, they muſt procure it for them- 
ſelves ; 


defended by roumd towers, and an indifferent ditch ; 


us on account of the rocks, 


teſpect the 'meaheſt Muſſulman. Before this event the 


noon- day; the proceſſiom of Corpus Chriſei was made 
with all its formalities, the clergy walking in their pro- 


apuchins had alſo within five 


An eighth part of the revenue of the whole ifland, anc 


nually about a hundred and ſeventy tons of wine 
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ſelves;] and indeed ſome live well on their eſtates, and; 
keep a horſe to ride out for pleaſures | Hotyevet, on feſti- 
vals and Sundays they eat all in their hall of) 


refectory. This monaſtery. is ſaid to be 'eadowed wit 


ſome ſay much more, having no leſs than fiſty thouſand 
crowns annually paid them in mone xd. 
bie 2 ſtands on a little hill in a very ſolitary 
place, ſurrounded by rugged mountains and precipices; 
the Greeks always pitching upon ſuch ſituations for their 
religious houſes, quite contraty to the Catholics, who 
place their monaſteries in the moſt deſirable ſituations. 
The church of this convent is, however, eſteemed one of 
the beſt in the Levant, and is ſaid to be adorned with 
thirty-two columns, whoſe ſhafts and capitals are of jaſper 
dug in the iſland. It has alſo many paintings; but they 


are badly executed, and make a very diſ le ap- culture on the borders of the vineyarda, and by the Bil 
pearance, in ſpite. of the gilding with which they are way fide." It is about as talkas the lentide tree; and 15 
— — eee ker. They wount'the-trunk-with 2 hatcher, b. 


: SIE OG ni LET nnn 
As to their; nunneries, they are very different from 
thoſe of the Chriſtians in Europe. Mr. Thevenot entered 
one of them, where he ſaw: both Chriſtians and Turks; 
and having entered the chamber of one of the ſiſters, he 
ſays he found her kind even beyond the bounds of Chriſ- 
tian charity. Theſe nuns purchaſe a chamber on their be- 
ing admitted into the houſe: they go abroad when they 
pleaſe, and may leave the convent if they think fit. They 
are uſually employed in 1 in gold, ſilver, or 
ſilk, in which the Greeks are very ſkilful, and the flowers 
they work upon their handkerchiefs and purſes are very 
Toube iſland of Chios, beſides the capital, contains ſixty 
towns and villages, the e . of which, named Cor- 
domolo, has about five hundred inhabitants. The coun- 
try round it is very fertile and well watered, yielding an- 


At five miles diſtance is a ſine valley, half a mile long, 
where is a ſpring of water to which there was a deſcent | 
of twenty- five beautiful marble ſteps, but theſe are all re- 
moved; and at the end of the valley was formerly a tem- 
ple of fine aſh- coloured marble, but it has been pulled 
down, and the ſtones broken, only for the ſake of the iron 
and lead uſed in joining them toget ger. 
HBeyond this valley is Vichi, a village inhabited by three 
hundred perſons; and beyond it is Cambia, which has an 
hundred inhabitants, and is ſurrounded by rocks, hills, 
and woods of wild pine- trees, which they fell fot timber 
In a valley below this laſt village ariſes a rock that is 
almoſt inacceſſible, and on the top of it is a ſmall caſtle, 
oppolite to which is the Maunt of St. Elias, the higheſt 
place in the iſland; for it may be ſeen from Tenedos, 
which is above an hundred miles diftant. On its top is 
a church dedicated to St. Elias, which is uſually co- 
vered with miſt and ſnow; and in the middle of the moun- 
tain is a large ſpring that waters the ſurrounding fields, 
which are planted with a variety of fruit- trees. 5 
Voliſſo is a conſiderable village, ſeated on a hill, and 
contains about three hundred houſes. It has a caſtle 
built by the famous Beliſarius, general to the emperor 
Juſtinian, who was forced on ſhore by a ftorm. The 
adjacent country is very pleaſant and fertile, and the in- 
habitants annually raiſe five thouſand pounds weight of 
ſilk. F b 
There are twenty-two villages in the iſland that cultivate 
lentiſk trees, from whence maſtic is produced. They be- 
gin to make inciſions in thoſe trees on the firſt of Auguſt, 
cutting the bark croſs-ways with very large knives, Next 
day the nutritious juice diſtils in ſmall tears, which 
by little and little form the 'maſtic grains; for they 
harden on the ground, and are carefully picked up from 
under the trees. The height of their harveſt is in the 
middle of Auguſt. They indeed make other incifions 
towards the end of September ; but the trees then afford 
maſtic in ſmaller quantities. They ſift this gum, to clear 
it from the duſt. Theſe villages are ſaid to produce 
about one hundred thouſand cheſts of - maſtic, of which 
three hundred cheſts of one hundred weight each are an- 
nually paid to the Grand Signior. This maſtic is al- 
lowed ta be the beſt in the world, It is a white gum 
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export great quantitities to the neighbouring 


him to avoid being cheated. 


the Chiots not onl wa 
tryman, but ſtill ſhew his ſchool, Which is at the foot ( 
mount Epos, by the ſea · ſide, about four miles from th 
city of Scio: it is a flat rock, in which they have hewa 
kind of round baſon, twenty feet in diameter, the eda 
made fo as to ſit upon. From the middle of this baſo 
riſeg a ſquare ſtone about three feet in height, and two fe 
eight inches broad, on the ſides of which were antient! 
carved: certain animals, which are now ſo disfigured th 
it is impoſſible to know what they were deſigned to repr 
ſent, though ſome fancy they bear the reſemblance 
lions. Upon this ſquare ſtone the ma 
ſit in the midſt of his ſcholars. 


where he compoſed moſt of his poems, which, no cous 
muſt be in a very ruinous condition, as Homer lived nin 
hundred and ſixty- one years before the birth of Chriſt, 1 
ſtands in a place which bears that poet's name, in Ul 
north part of the ifland, near. the fields which produe 
the wine called nectar. But it is very uncertain bett 
Homer was a native of Scio, as ſeven great cities cog 
tended for the honour of his birth, w 
have induſtriouſly concealed, _ 


ple in general are involved in the moſt profound ignorandt 
Thoſe in affluent circumſtance fit whole days talking 4 
der the trees. Th 
to drink to exceſs, 


Turks, and three thouſand of the Latins : but the Greek 
are ſaid to amount to one hundred thouſand. | 


war the forces are commanded by a b 
janizaries, with an hundred and fifty 
alſo reſides there in time of peace, an 
number in time of war, 


nually ten crowns a head, the next three crow 
meaneſt two crowns and a half a head. - 
are allowed to chuſe twelve of their own numme 
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 ſweeten their breath. The ſultanas confi . 
(ack: 4 that deſigned For the ſeruglio they . 
- way of amuſement, and/to/give an gp nb 
put ſome 1 of maſtie in perfuming 

their bread before it goes to che oven. In h 
eſteemed beneficial in Ampere Jol che fl 

ble | ing, and fortifies the. gums, NE I LW 

The principal of theft maſtic towns 
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notice of the turpentine tree, which grows tbere-witho, 


tween the months of July and October, on which the t, 
pentine flows. down en a flat ſtone ſet under the tretö f 
receive it. This liquor is an excellent natural alſam, | 
#1 T0 EET 
of which the 
The oliyes of Scio, when they have a'very'pood:cro; 
do not produce above tro hundred hogſheads of oil, -- 
Their filk is a more valuable commodity, for they an 
nually raiſe from the worm about thirty-thoufand pound 
weight of ſilk, which is moſt of it uſed in the ifland! 
the manufactures of damaſk, taffety, ſattin, velvet, an 
other ſilk ſtuffs, with ſome of which they min gold a 
filver. With theſe they carry on à conſiderable commerd 
to Egypt, and the maritime cities of Natolia and Barbary 
but they are ſaid to be ſo very ſniarp and diſhoneſt in thei 
to have all his wits bou 
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Of their figs they make a kind of 
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dealings, that a ſtranger oug 


This iſland has produced many ex inar 


pretend that Homer was their cout 


ſter was ſuppoſed i 
ſhew: his dwelling-houſ 
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Beſides Homer's ſchool they 0 
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t of ** and the pet 
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Learning is, however, now ou 


ey are alſo fond of pleaſure, and arc 4 


In the whole iſland there are not above ten thouſa 


* . Fee 
fland, it is! 
| hut i 


With reſpe& to the government of the 1 
ime of peace under a cady, or civil magiſtrate; 
alha. An ag 0 

men of that bod 
d with double 1 
There are three degrees of Greeks 
re differently taxed ; thoſe of the firſt 
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be ait of this. iſland is Fept in 
& low marſhy grounds; nd it % 'oblerved poke as in 
pe other iſlands of the Levant, that they have ſeldom: 

nin, thunder, or tempeſtuous weather, except in 
E vinter; while in our climate we have moſt thunder, 
Li the heavieſt ſhowers in ſummer. _ A chain of moun- 
win extends through the middle of the iſland from eaſt to 
nf. Theſe were formerly called Amphelos, from moſt ' 
the mountains being of white marble ; but they are co- 
Jed with a ſtrata of earth of ſuch depth, as to produce 
tes and plants, and are watered by fine ſprings. The 
uſt conſiderable. of theſe ſtreams is that of Metelinous, 


im mines, oker, 
The port e of Vati on the north part of the iNand i is PR ca- 
ons as to be able to receive a large fleet, . and is juſtly 
emed the beſt in the iſland. - 

| The port of Seitan is on the weſt coalf, and that of Ti- | 
qui on the ſouth, ,, * This laſt was the bert of the ancient 
of Samos. 

his iſland is incumbered with mountains e and 
pecipices, bat the plains are fertile and pleaſant ; and the 
wuntains are covered with two ſorts of pines, the one a 
Fautifal kind which riſes to a great height, and is fit for 
tals, and yields a. great quantity of turpentine, The 
ters are of the common ſort. | 


duderry-trees, lentils, kidney-beans, and white figs, 
bur times as large as the common ſort, but not fo wm 
Ao ilk is very fine, and their honey and wax 
e. 
The horſes and mules of 1 are ſerviceable, "Wn are 
It 2dmired for their beauty. "The inhabitants have con- 
le herds of oxen, ſheep, goats, and hogs, with 
Wes, and other game in great plent 
This iſland alſo abounds with wild # fowl, as woodcocks, | 
, partridges, turtle-doves, wood-pigeons, ' wheat- 
4 and thruſhes ; beſides which their , poultry are | 
ee, 
The preſent inhabitants of Sunita are computed to 
wont to twelve thouſand men, almoſt all of whom are 
reks, except the cady, the aga, and his lieutenant, 
ve chiefly concerned in levying the Grand Seignior's 
tis; for with reſpe& to the civil government and 
0 & wininiſtration of juſtice, the Greeks of the ſeveral | 
13 and villages are allowed to chooſe their own ma- 
Rates. The Samians live at their eaſe, and enjoy 
err freedom than the Chriſtians in any other part of | 
* Turkiſh dominions. There are about two hundred 
or prieſts in the iſland, and a, much greater num- 
" of monks, who have three monaſteries. There are 
1 bur eg and above three hundred private cha- 
e biſhop of the iſland reſides at Cora, and has 


renue amounting go about two thouſand crowns per. 


aum 


. . chief town is Cora, which is ſituated on the ſouth | 
he the iſland within two miles of the ſea, adjoining | 
ruins of the antient city of Samos. It ſtands in a 
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mich flows ſouthward into the . In the low . are 
and Emery. | 8 
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The country produces corn, and abundance of excellent 7 : | 
uſkadine grapes, ap 1 melons, pomegranates, olives, 
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„The ei = Og is ep el "deſtroy 

- 1285 of it 1507 
2a-thore from Le 
tO, cape Blah, © [Tiga 
Pang” was built in i 1 of An half-moon z on the left 
 hotn - of. which was th e famous piers. which. Heredotus 
ems Fs "of the . wonders of Samos, it being 
1 fathoms ip . and carried above. two bundred - 
fry paces into From this port begins the 


ed... The nk 
LEY, may the, 2 ran 7 the 
gani, which is two miles from Cora, 


iſland of Samos is, CY. in 85 dips The roms of theſe walls. thew t ey, were v 
Fe Epheflis, and not above. fix .m * e they being ten or . thick, wit 
continent of 'Natolia.” IE extends from Wi 7 (even, | tar 8 9 at proper di di „ 3561 
forty-five minutes to thirty ſeyen degrees fry-ſe-'|... brow of the mountain next the ſea was cove 9 
Tannvtes north Latte, it being about , thirty-tow| wich S ae in_the or ol - an amphitheatre, and a 
d. d d e ee le r a ee de the pure where the wean 
enera n 


A On deſcending from. he theatre ton 
fee u multitude of broken columns; ſome fluted 
plain, lying in ſuch order as evidently ſhew thar they once 
ſupported temples, or formed porticos. 


fine plain between Cora and the fea, which is upwards of 
two miles in. length, alld to have extended as far as the 
river which runs beyond the ruins of Juno's temple, which, 
according to Strabo, was filled with pictures and ſtatues, 
among which were the loves of Jupiter and Juno, Water 
was brought to the city from the head of the river Mete- 
linous, by a noble aqueduct * Waben a mountain with 
reat labour and art. 

The moſt conſiderable town in the iſland next to Cork, 
is Vati, already mentioned, which is fituated on the north. 
{ fide of the iſland, on the deſcent of a mountain, within a 
mile of the port, 


Beſides, there are ſeveral large villages ſcattered. e 
the coun | 

Beides "theſe towns there are ſeveral — villages, 
| the chief of which are Poleocaſtro, Maratroc 
Carlovaſſo, e F ourni, Eyrgos, Flatano, and. 
oo gran 9 0 | | | 
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Loco, formerh called Coos, 


Their Situation, Extent, and the Face of the — Their 
1 5 Produce and Amiquities. 5 


rosrrE to gane is the little ifland of Ne 
'O' antiently called Icaria from Icarus, the ſon of 
Dædalus. It extends from twenty-ſeven degrees to 
twenty-eight degrees forty minutes north latitude, and 
is full of rocks, in which the inhabitants dwell in ca- 
verns. Theſe, who are very poor and ill cloathed, are of 
the Greek communion, and amount to about three 
thouſand, They apply themſelves to ſwimming and 


| diving for N and for ſuch goods as are loſt by 


ſhipwrecks he richeſt men in the iſland, ſays Mr. 
Thevenot, give their daughters to the beſt divers, who , 


are tried before the maid and her father, and he who re- 


mains longeſt under the water wins her. The Grand 
Seignior's tribute is paid in ſpunges. They have vine- 
yards among the rocks, and of the grapes make a fort 
| of white wine as clear as water, which paſſes by urine 
as ſoon as it is drank. With this wine, and with wax 
and honey, they trade to Chio. The inhabitants are 
ſtrong. and well-ſhaped, but the fame author adds, the 
women are miſtreſſes; and as ſoon as the huſband ar- 


| rives from any place in his boat, the wife goes to the 


ſea-ſide, takes the oars and carries them home, after 
which the ane can ho 25 of t ben her 
leave; 


* pleaſant * but is not very healthful, becauſe 
2 * 


0 The 


& 4 146 galley; port of the antients, 


Far of {e's pper town on t e d eclivity of a cugged moun- 


The city appears to have taken up in breadth all che : 


and contains about three hundred houſes, 
with five or "fax chapels, all of which are very ill built. 
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nic. one of the four principal diviſions- of to ſtrip the honeſt merchant of his treaſures, and enſave 
A e pedinſuls of 2 prodigious extent, | thoſe whom they plunder, in ſhort, theſe unhappy pes 
1 Jane ts Abs only by the narrow iſthmus of Suez, ple, infiead of Peing humanized by . Chridianit), which 
ern the Red Ses and the: Mediterranean. Et ia bound--| once ſpread its Wild influence- over a conliderable”*part of 
don the north by the Mediterranean sa, which ſepa- | theſe countries, hate the name of Chriſtian, and among 
mites it from Europe; on the eaſt-by the Red Sea, which, | them barbarity, * ſuperſtition, and all the miſer:es. that tow 


+ + ba ih mus, divides\it from'Afia, and by the from tyranny and deſpotic power, prevail. 
den Occar 3 on we wach by the Southern Ocean; All bie however, oply relates to ce north of Africa; 
ind on che weſt by the great Atlantic: Ocean, which ſe- all the reſt of that continent was long unknown tod the 
mitt from Americas | maderns. The diſcoveries antiently made by the Cartha- 


© 43 


* 
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Amus of Suez to Tangier, is about two thouſand miles; yea s employed in that taſk before they.reached the Cape 


Yance to the form of à pyramid, whoſe baſa, from the | covered the weſtern coaſt of Africa, were about ſixty 


1 <4s 3 bea pac dh — ah tirely. unknown to the Europeans and indeed the 
were Londa ir denied miles; ang in the broadeſt | inland parts of Africa are ſtill in a great meaſure un- 
ut of che baſe, from Cape Verd to Cape Guardafeu, dd. INE 
5 three thouſand' five hundred: the whole extending The principal rivers in this part of the earth are the 
in length from twenty-eight degrees ſouth to thirty-five Nile, which. dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
degrees north latitude, and in 5 readth from thirty-three | itſelf into the - Mediterranean, the Marbea, Gondet, 
degrees eaſt to ſeventeen degrees weſt longitude from | Bazodus, Tafilet, Niger, Senegal, Gambia, the river 
FWP 2 of the Elephants, poco cbergas gre ee 1 | 
As the equator divides this - extenſive country almoſt | Atlantic Ocean; the river of St. Chriſtopher, of the 
n the middle. and the far greateſt part of-it is within the Holy Ghoſt, St; Jago, Zebee, Magadoxa, and - ſome 
tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable | others of inferior note, Which empty themſelves into the 
to an European; it being there greatly increaſed by- the Eaſtern Ocean; beſides ſeveral inland ſtreams.” Its prin- 
rays of the ſun from vaſt ſandy deſarts. The coaſts, cipal lakes are thoſe of Dambea, Zaſtan, and Zambre, 
however, are generally fertile, and moſt parts of. this re- or Zaire. „%% 8 
zion are inhabited, though chey are far from being ſo Africa has, however, 2 wy ſcarcity of water, ſome 
Populous as either Aſia or Europe: From what bas been | large diſtricts being entirely deſtitute. of that neceſſary. 
fad, the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of element; and in ſome parts are vaſt tracts of Jight and 
Clinates, In few parts of Africa ſnow ever falls in the | barren ſands, which the wind Jomerimes blows in ſuch 
Pins and it is generally never found but on dhe tops of | prodigious quantities, as to bury whole caravans, ” and 
the higheſt mountains; and the natives would as foon ſuffocate the unfortunate J 
expe that marble ſhould melt, and flow in. liquid | Africa bas likewiſe many high and extenſi e moun- 
ſtreams, as that water by freezing fhould loſe its fluidity, | tains, the moſt remarkable of which are, 1. The Atlas, 
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arreſted by the cold. and ceafing t become like | which had its name from a king of Mauritania, a great 
the = 6 Gras 22 _ n e 85 5 lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars. from 
The arts once flouriſned in Egypt, at Carthage, and in | its ſummit, on which account the poets refreſent him 
everal other places in the north of Africa; but they are | as bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders. 4 Theſe moun- 
fed, and ſcarce in any place but Egypt-is a ſtone left to | tains extend from the Weſtern Ocean to Egypt. 2. The 
proclaim the magnificent buildings that did honour to mountains of the Moon, called by the Spaniards Montes 
their {kill in architecture. In the northagf Africa com- Claros, Which are ſtill higher than thoſe of Atlas. 3. 
merce carried the bleſſings of nature to ſiſtant regions, Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountain of the Lions, 
ſecured a friendly intercourſe of arts, gf manufactures, | which divide Nigritia from Guinca, and extend as far as 
and of the ſuperfuities of each country; but little com-] Ethiopia. Theſe were ſtiled by the antients The moun- 
"KI now. remains, and the ſhips and gallies, inftead | tains of God, on account of their being ſubject to thun- 
cr being employed in trade, are ſent out in ſearch of prey, | der and lightning; and 4. The Pike of Teneriffe, which 
ee 3 ones „ OILS : | | | N is 
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2 of the country. By the Hebrews: and Arabs it is 


called Miſraim. It has alſo been known by the name of 


Ooptus, the capital city of Upper Egypt; and by the 
Turks it is called El-kebit; or the over-flowed country. 

Egypt being ſituated on the north-eaſt part of Aſia, is 
| bounded on the north by the Mediterranean; on the eaſt | 
by the, iſthmus. of Suez and the Red Sea, which divide it 
from Kia; on the ſouth by Nubia; and on the weſt 
by the Deſatt of Barca and the unknown parts of Africa. 
It is ſeated between the twentieth and thirty- ſecond de- 
grees of north latitude, and between the thirtieth and 
dhirty-ſiath degrees of eaſt longitude from London; and 
is therefore about five hundred and fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and a me and twenty-five in 
| breadth where broadeſt. * 

Egypt is generally Hivided into. Lower, Middle, ons 
Upper Egypt. The greateſt part of Lower Egypt is con- 
tained in a triangular iſland formed by the Mediterranean 
Sea and the two great branches of the Nile, which divi- 
ding itſelf five or ſix miles below Old Cairo, one part 
of it flows to the north-eaſt and falls into the ſea at 
Damietta, the antient Peluſium; and the other branch 
runs towards the north-weſt, and, falls into the ſea at 
Roſetto. . 

We ſhall give a full account” of theſe Weiten when 
we come to treat of the prangipes- towns and WOE 
een, „ 

The climate is in "ſummer very hot, from its being 
ſituated between two ranges of mountains, and from the 
ſandy ſoil, on which the ſun ſhines with almoſt perpen- 
dicular rays at the ſummer ſolſtice ; and even in winter 
the ſun ſhines with great heat towards the middle of the 
day, though the nights and mornings are then very cold; 
the ſharpeſt fime is about the beginfling of February. 
Near the ſea are ſometimes great rains from November 
to March ; bur.at Cairo they have ſeldom any rain, ex- 
cept. in Becember, January, and February, and then 
bave only ſmall ſhowers for about a quarter of an hour. 


the __— winds are } 
e fo exoctively goth a8 to. reſemble. the air of an 
oven, and hen they blow, people are obliged to fetire to 
[ their vaults, and to ſhut themſelves cloſe up. This wind 
enerall begins. about the middle of March, and con- 
inues till May. It alſo ſometimes blows very Hard from 
the ſouth-weſt; when it raiſes the ſand ſo as to darken the 
air and obſcure the light of the ſun, and the duſt then 
enters the chambers, beds, and delt, though ſhut ever ſo 
cloſe. . . Yew x4 
The north, e called the Eteſian wind, begins to 
blow i in May, juſt before the riſing of the Nile, Sad greatly 
refreſhes the air, rendering the heat ſupportable, an 
bringing with it health and happineſs. It continues till 
November, and without this wind there would be no failing 
up the Nile after it riſes, on account. of the rapidity o of the 
currents. Gs | 
Egypt has 2enerally. a andy bol, except e 
by the adventitious earth it has received. from the over- 
flowing of the Nile. The hills which bound it on the 50 
and weſt are of free- ſtone; but thoſe eminences on whi By 
the pyramids of Giza ſtand, are full of petrified ſhells; an g 
there are ſome low hills eaſt of the Nile which url 
heaps of large oyſter-ſhells, ſome petrified, and others 3 in 
their natural ſtate. 5 + 
The ſoil of Egypt is full of nitre, which, Pr. ococke 
obſerves, occaſiens vapours that render the evening air ; 
cold and unhealthful, On the ſmall lakes in the ou 
grounds a cake of falt is left on the ſurface after t 
water has evaporated, . which they carry away. for dome 
tic uſes; This nitre, and the ſediment. pf the water 
the Nile, rend Egypt ſo fruitful; that whey 1 1 
find it neceſſa to temper it with common ſand, Fot 
within à mile pf the mountains the country is ſand 2 
and lies upon an eaſy aſcent, which the Nile _ 
reaches, and en the edge of it are many . lages : 4 


x COIs r have ſcarce any rain; and 6-0] 


t 
where the mountains extend four or bye. miles from. ” 


1 
5 4 : ? 
F f 


hounds, and overflow the glands 


| San, They likewiſe leave a 


{ Vow about the latter end of May, drive in the water | 
' from the fea, and 
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ph OP 
ces, it ſome diſtance from each other, divide the 
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lie per, built -on 4minences .raiſed. by ard f, and 


ity 


"ble fo many 
ate river Ni 
ines 


the river 1s contained wi 


[ . 


-arnel, it is ſaid to be no broader at Old Cairo than 
de Thames at London; and in the drieſt feaſon of the 
r is in man „Fr 

The water is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the 


wer is ſwelled by the heavy rains which conſtantly fall 
rihin tue tropics in the beginning of our ſummer, 
vhich are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its annually 
nerflowing the lowlands of Egypt. The antients, who 
wee unacquainted with the climates in thoſe latitudes, 
vere much perplexed when they endeayoured to, .accquyt 
for this annual deluge. But this, periodical inundation 


i; far from being peculiar, to the Nile, fince this is the 


af with all the rivers which have either their riſe, or 
erſe within the tropics: they annually break their 
nd | dz for many miles before 
they reach the ſea, particularly in Bengal, [ onquin, and. 
e 2 prolific mud, which, like 

tut of the Nile, fertilizes the land; and though. the 
mters of theſe rivers are alſo very thick, yet when they 


es, the north winds, which begin to 


11 


| 
| 


keep back that in the river in ſuch a 
raiſe the waters above. M4 h 


2 


1 


manner as to 

The Egyy 
it generally begins to riſe on | 
| eenth of June. From accounts of 
is riſe fot three years, Dr. Pococke obſerves, that he 


fund it rife the firſt fix days from two to five inches 


my day; for the twelve next days, from five to ten 


| inches; and it th\ts continues riling, tilt it has riſen to| 
be height of ſixteen cubits, when the canal of Cairo is | 


cut; after this it continues riſing fix weeks longer; but 
then it only riſes from three to five inches a day; for 
hreading over the land, and entering the canals, though. 
note water may deſcend than before, yet its riſe is leſs 
wnliderable ; for after the opening of that canal, the 
others are opened at fixed times, and thoſe that water the | 
lower grounds the laſt, Theſe canals are carried along 
he higheſt parts of the country, that rhe water may. be 
conveyed from them to all the lower parte. 
! his river has, however, one thing that ſeems pecu- 
lit to itſelf, Other rivers being ſupplied by rivulets, | 
e ground ig loweſt near the banks: but as no water 
s into the Nile in its paſſage through Egypt, and as 
: 8 neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the land, 
| « country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from 
Nile than it is near it; and in moſt parts the land 
hs to have a ual deſcent from the Nile to the 
'oot of the hills, that may be ſaid to begin at thoſe ſandy 
Ms Already mentioned, as being a mile or two diſtant 
tend] them, which, riſing towards the mountains in a 
= aſcent, are never overflowed. '' 
e of the moft remarkable part 


4 


4 


*Ni iculars in relation to 
wy le, are its cataracts in Upper Egypt. Dr. Pococke 
the Fn other authors have viſited ſome of them; and 
that mentioned divine, on approaching the firſt, ſays, 
wk © never ſaw nature diſcover ſo rough a face as ap- 
bothig 15 the country, On the eaſt fide of the river 
Uther 12 be ſeen but rocks; on the weſt the hills are 
whis hy — wor Mack 25 ; | 3 to the _ 6+ 
is... ... © à high rocky iſland ; higher up appear rocky 
on nach fide ; and below, to 14 + ſo many 

the my little of the water could be ſeen, The bed 
lice, fes eroſſed by rocks of granite, which in three 


1 
+ 
q 


oyptiang, and eſpecially the Coptis, are per- 
| haded that the Nile always begins to riſe on the ſame | '- 
d of the year, and indeed 

- the eighteenth or nineteen 
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poſing the river to be then ſive feet higher below the 
rock, the fall will not exceed ſeven or eight feet. Far- 
ther to: the weſt ate other rocks, and a third ſfream, which 


has k greater fall than any of the others. | 


} « 


the moderns, who inform us, that, under the twenty- 
third degree of latitude, the water of the Nile ifſues from 
. two hundred feet | | 

exce that of the firing of cannon, or the loudeſt 
claps of thunder, The water in its fall reſembles a large 


white ſheet about thirty feet in breadth, which in its 
rapid deſcent forms. a kind of urch, under which people 
may walk without being wet; and this ſeems, ſays our 


author, to have been formerly the amuſement of the 
in the rock for the convenience of fitting down. There 
is alſo- under the arch made by the water: fall a kind of 
platform, and ſome ſubterraneous grottos, into. which 
os: 5g uſed to retire in order to cool ;themſelves ; but 
theſe are now become inacceſſible by the breaking in of 
the water from ſome freſh gaps of the rock. It is alſo 
miſt, which at a diftance reſembles a cloud; and yet 
Lucas, who ſays he ſaw this cataract, tells us, that the 
natives ſhoot it with rafts. This aft citcumſtance appears 
of it is comformable to 


F 


e the deſcription of the antients, and 


- 46 Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently flow, 
„With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 
„Can 
« And burl thee headlong in thy downward courſe? © 
When ſpouting cataradts thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar; 
When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 
„And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſkie Fn 


The accounts of the cataracts given by the learned 
Dr. Shaw agree with the deſcriptions of the judicious 
Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden, and ſeem to diſcredit every 
thing that is marvellous in this relation: for Dr. Shaw 
afſures us, that they are only ordinary falls of water like 


ſtream is alittle confined : but may not the cataracts far- 


the deſcriptions of the antients than thoſe viſited by theſe 


3 


5 e OTE HT 
Of the Methods of Culture uſed by the Egyptians, md the 


Manner in which the Wat of the Nile is raiſed up to.the 
Land e it is 1 than the 2 ' Of the Ve- 
getables of Egypt ; the Btaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes ; 
with 7 Deſeription of the Crocodile, = . " 


TR. Norden obſerves, that the authors who 


ing that its fertility is ſolely derived from the annual 
inundation of the Nile, have by their filence given occa- 


ſion to think, that Egypt is a, paradjſe on earth, where 
the people neither plow nor ſow, but every thing is pro- 
duced as it were ſpontaneouſly after the draining of the 
waters; though there is ſcarce a country where the land 
has greater need of culture. e | 
Where the land lies higher than the inundation riſes, 
the peopje h u thugs 
methods of raiſing the water. At Roſetta and Damietta, 
where the Nile, when at its height, is not much below 
the ſurface of the earth; this is done by means of a 


/ 


wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which 


receive 


4. 899 
[ream, and make three falls at each. The firſt he came 
to was the leaſt, and appeared not to exceed three. feet: 

[the ſecond, which is a ſittle lower down the river, winds 

| round a large rock, or,iſland, forming two ſtreams. This 
illand is to the north about twelve feet high, and it is 
faid that at 'high-water the Nile runs over it; but ſup- 


- This account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe 7 
cataracts deſcribed by the antients, and even by ſome of | 


ſeveral huge openings of a high rock into its bed below, 
feet with ſuch prodigious noiſe as to 


neighbouring people, there being ſeveral niches and ſeats 


obſervable, that the water in its fall below raiſes a thick 


hare ſtood for * time, they are neither unpalatable nor | very improbable: however, the deſcription he has given 
uholſome. Beſid 


gueſs thy rage, when rocks reſiſt thy force, 


thoſe we frequently meet with in great rivers, where the 


ther up the Nile be much higher, and more agreeable to 


have 
Viren deſcriptions of Egypt, contented with ſay- 


ple have been taught by neceſſity to form various 


* N 


— 


- — * the other a rope and a leathern hucket. 


|  baſon., This baſon.is frequently. made on the fide of the 
bank, and running into Another is raiſed up higher with 


J * 


* * 


de.fdr. that 


empty themſelyes at t 


purpoſe... Where the water is too deep to. 


| as it goes round, add empty 


5 faſtened earthen jars that fill ad, 
the ſame manner as the other ; 


themſelves at the top in 


* 


* 


both being turned by oxen. But where the banks are 


' © high, the moſt common way is to make a baſan upon 
jd 
d at 


> 


they place another pole by an axle to the top of it. 
one end of this laſt pole they tis a heavy ſtone, and ; 

wo men dra. 

- down the bucket into the water,, and the weight brings it 

up, the mien directing it, and turning the water into the 


* 


the ſame labour; and in Upper Egypt there are lometimes 
feen five: of them, one higher than the other, the upper 
moſt only ſervin to water the fiel vb 3 12 Loh 1 
However, in Lower and Middle Egypt, Where canals 
have been dug, they have no occaſion for all this la 
bour. . The water. is conveyed by openiog Duices,. or 
breaking down banks, through canals cut for that pur- 
poſe, into large r are made to ſupply the 
Tower lands as occaſions require. e 
Egypt naturally produces few veget 


= 
n 


tion; but where the Nile has overflowed, and the land 
is plowed and ſown, it yields a great increaſe. Egypt, 
which was antiently the . granary of the Roman empire, 
ſtil produces great quantities ice, ba 
beans, and other kinds of pulſe, with which the neigh- 
bouring countries are ſupplied; beſides ſugarycanes, of 
- which ſome ſugar, is made; and likewiſe melons, dates, 
foo, cucumbers, and other vegetables, which n en 
t 


O 


eat in hot weather as a cooling food. Upper Egyp 
plies moſt parts of Europe with ſenna, and coloquintida 
grows wild in the ſandy grounds: but as Egypt has no 
common graſs, they ſupply the want of it by ſowing the 
land with clover, without plowing. 


Le 


The ſpring corn and vegetables are ſown in November 


and December as ſoon as the Nile is fallen, and ſooner 


where that river does not naturally overflay 17 6 
arley that 


This corn conſiſts of wheat, lentils, and bar 
has ſix rows of grain in one ear; and with this they feed 
their horſes, for they have no gats.. They ſow beans for 
their camels, and theſe the people alſo eat green both 
raw and boiled. They have a kind of vetch little inferior 


to peaſe, with one Targe grain in each pod; they alſo 


plant an herb called ni 
V 1 por? 5 
Egypt ſeems to have few or no trees that have not been 
tranſplanted from other countries: thoſe in their gardens 
are doubtleſs exotics, as the cous, or cream- tree, apri- 
cots, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, caſſia, moſch, a 
delicious fruit, and the cotton- tree. | ER. 
The following are the moſt common trees in Egypt, 
the ſount, which bears a key-or pod uſed inſtead of- bark 
in tanning of leather, the tamariſk, Pharaoh's fig, the 
ſycamore of the antients, the palm, or date-tree,:. and 
another ſpecies of the palm called the dome-tree, 
There is no great variety of four-footed. beaſts, the 
cows are large and red, with ſhort horns: the natives 
make uſe of their oxen to turn the wheel with which 
they raiſe the water, and to plow the land. They have 
alſo large buffaloes, which are ſo. impatient of heat, that 
they will ſtand in the water with only their noſes out to 
breathe ; and when this convenience is not to be had, 
they will lie all day like ſwine, wallowing in mud and 
water, l 
With reſpect to the beaſts of burthen, they have a great 
number of camels and dromedaries, and the Turks eat 
the fleſh of the young ones as a moſt delicate diſn; but 
will not permit it to be eaten by the Chriſtians, probably 
that the breed may not be deſtroyed. The horſes, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Upper Egypt, are very fine ones; but 
their necks are too ſhort. They never trot, but walk 
well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a 
moment, and are extremely tractable; but they cannot 


\ 


receive.the watery and as the wheel turns roupd the hoxes, | 
0 Where. the, water is too deep! e be raiſed in z 
' © this. manner, they put à cord round the wheel. that 


teaches down to the water, to the end of which are 


e inn er 7454 20,05 Wh 
which hate longer n are more beautiful than 


made on the ſide of the 


this la- 


ew vegetables, moſt of the | 
tender plants being deſtroyed by the heat and inunda- 


of wheat, rice, hers bo 


le. 
up- 


firſt throw their heads backwards, as it were in a poſtur 
of adoration ; then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtanets, their 


their necks in a ſuppliant manner quite 


geſticulations., - 


fic ; Dr. Shaw ſays he has ſee 


lizard kind, is four feet long, eight inches broad, 
has a forked tongue, which it puts out 


on lizards and flies. It frequents 
in 
ſleeps in winter, and is 
ther. 


ſic, are of a yellowiſh colo 
they live, and are of two ſpecies, 
which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe 
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ery; hen there is ag 
ed | 2nd barley: 


he 


N I e * 1 | 
About, Alexandria, arg; great 'nymbets" ot agtelope, 


mots in other” countries. .. 


WED 91% -efrigrrre heath T 
y haye here a kind of large domeſtic hawk, of 


| + £ 


1 5 : *Y *# 4 . 
Kill them, for they, as well as their anceſtors, ſeem 
ntertain à veneration both for theſe birds and for 


— - 
. 
. 


upper and lower bill together, and afterwards profirate 
7 n ut down to the 


times the ſame 


ground; conſtantly repeating hr 
In Egypt are alſo great flocks of wild gęeſe of fevenal 


or four 
4 Fs % 


kinds, wild ducks, woodcocks, ſpipes, quais, gud among 
the birds of prey are eagles and, yulture. 

Here are ſeveral forts. of jyellow - lizards, among 
which is the worral, which is ſaid to be affected by mu- 
7 ſeveral of tliem keep ©" 
act time and motion with the deryiſes in their. circu?” 
| | | turned, and ſiop- 
1. which: is" of tht 


tory dances, turning when they 
ping when they ſtopped. This animal, 
like a keene 
but it has no teeth, and is a harmleſs animal, living 
the grottos and care 
the mountains on the weſt of the Nile, 3 
only faund during the hot 
which ate much eſſeemed in py 
colour like 7: Rice, 
| with a kind ot 
thoſe of ſnails,;Þut ae 


| The vipers of Egypt, 


perform long journies, and are only fit to walk in travel- 


of a horny ſubſtance ; and the 


"There 


- 


others like ours. 
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bete xe 06 ſhell- ich in the Nile, nor perhaps any 


þn of ich found in the rivers of Europe, except eels ant 


| aullets, which Taft, with foine” others, come at certain 

Le from phe Tos. "Of Haul (UN eee 
which reſembles à carp, bat is Taid to be ſometimes two 
' hundred poonds weight. Phe molt delicate fih is the 
biber, which is only caught in Upper Egypt; it has 3 
Jong narrow ſnout, and ſo ſmall à mouth that one Would 
| imagine it can only live by N out of the 
werds or the ground. In Upper Egypt ih a Imall fh 
| called the gurgur, about x. foot Tong: its head is armed 
vith a ſtrong bone; the fin on the pro he thoſe on each 


' {de under .the gills are-alfo armed with bon 
he inhabitants imagine kills the crocodile. 
de hippopotamus or river horſe, ſeems to be a natiye 
of Ethiopia in the upper parts 'of the Nile, 0 and the pre- 
ſent race of the Egyptians are entirely unacquainted With! 
catarats, that the fight of it is as. great an object of cu- 


roſity as to the Europeans. 


| The crocodile was formerly thought pechliar 66 this-| 


* b 


country; but there does not ſèem to be 
krence between it and che allegators of "India and A- 
'merica, They are both in the form of a lizard ;' are m- 
hibious animals, Which grow till they are about twenty 
fet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet. 
amed with claws. They have a flat head; their eyes 
ae indifferently large, and their back is covered, with 
| hard ſcales, impenetrable by a muſket ball. 


lt is obſerved of this animal 7 5 has no on; 5 3. he 
den however, a fleſhy ſubſtatce fixed all along the fow-; 
er jaw, which may ferye- to turn his meat. He has two 
long teeth at the end of his under jaw, and anſwering 
to them are two holes above to receive them. It is re- 
mirkable that the upper jaw is only moveable, 'and the 
under one fixed. Theſe animals are very quiek-fighted; 
forour author obſerves, that on making a circuit to come 


Abd dem they 1 began to moye gently into a! 


the water, there being a Kind of channel in the head be- 
lind each eye, by which the yiew of objects ate convey- 
el to them from behind. When the erocodile is on land, 
be is always ſeem on the low banks of ſandy iflands near 
the water, with his head towards it, and if he is diſturb- 
ei, he walks flowly in and diſtppears by eprees, 

They make a hole about two feet deep in the ſand. above 


* 


ee 
the water, and in it lay their eggs, and cover them over $ 
often going into the place, and taking care' of their young, 
which are no ſooner hatched than they run rande 
into the water. They lay about fifty eggs, not much 
lager than thoſe of a gooſe; which are twenty-five. or 
thirty days in hatching. The people ſearch for the eggs 
with an iron ſpike, in order to deftroy them. ©, ©! 
| lt need ſcarcely be intimated, that the tears and alluring 
voice aſcribed by the antients to the crocodile, to draw 
perſons to him in hopes of deyouring them, is a mere po- 
tical iction, Nor is there any foundation for the ſtory, 
that the little bird trochileus lives on the meat it picks 
from the crocodile's teeth ; or for what is faid of the | 
ichneumon's deſtroy ing the crocodile, by jumping into 


bone. 77 55 oy fiſh 
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{ envious and miſchieyous ; which 


In that part where the people are much more ſavage 
than in Lower Egypt, Mr. Norden obſerved feveral odd 
methods of piers the” Nile, which they perform with- 


* 


out the leaſt appre 
diles, Two men were ſet on à trifſs\ of ſtraw, While a 
cow. ſwimming before, one of them held in one hand her 
'tail, aud with che other guided the heaſt by à cord faſten- 
ed to her horns. | The other man who was behind, 
ſteered with a little bar, by means of which he kept at 


the ſame time the balance. The ſame day he likewiſe 
man ſwim- 


"law ſome Loaded camels crofling the river” 
ming before held the bridle of the firſt camel in his mouth; 
the Neon camel was faſtened to the tail of the firſt, and 
the third to the' tail of the ſecond ; while another man 
brought up the rear, and took care that the ſecond and 
third camels ſhould follow in à row. Theſe ſimple expe- 
dients give us fome idea of the manners of the moſt early 
ages, before the introduction of arts, or man had learned 
to form veſſels to fail 'upon the water, and eros rivers, - 
lakes, and ſeas, F — hy | oY 8 12 3 e F 
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F ide 'Pirſons, Dreſs," Manners, Cuſtoms,” Education, and 
(201 1 * "Religion of the Inhabitants. - 
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THf Egyptians are an ill-looking people, for though 


1 many of the'young children are fair, the fun dern 
renders them fwarthy. They are alſe very dirty and lo- 
'venly, * eſpecially the Coptis, who after waſhing their 


d 


anifs of the firſt Chriſtians of this country, who are ſaid 
to have been called Coptis from their retixing to Coptus, 
and the adjacent places, during the firſt perſecutions. The 
eee e eee 
and is now a dead language. 5 

The natives are generally inclined to indolence, and 


take great delight in fitting fill and hearing tales, and in- 


deed appear to have been always more fit for a quiet than 
an aQtive life. This probably may be owing to their be- 
ing'enervated by the heat of the country, bey are alſo 
wious and miſchiey: reyents their uniting 
__— up for themſelves. The Mahometan inha- 
bitants are either original natives, who live in the vil- 
lages, or of the Arab race. The latter are divided in- 
to thoſe wh are allo ſettled in the villages, and are gene- 
rally an honeſt harmleſs people; and thoſe who live in 
tents, and'chiefly ſubſiſt on their cattle, which are prin- 
'cipally camels and goats, that feed on ſmall. ſhrubs. The 
Fufks, Who are thus named to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Arabs and the original natives of the country, ate thoſe 
fent by the Grand Seignior, and the ſlaves. Theſe are 
the governing party, and are remarkable for being moſt 
avaricious, and fondeſt of power. Theſe diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the others by wearing what is ſtrictly the 
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Moſt of the children in the country go naked in ſum- 
mer, and many of them do ſo all the year round. 


thecrocodile*s mouth, and eating his way out again through 
dis belly. Theſe ale traditions of which Big! learned, 
Bw have viſited Upper Egypt, can obtain no'informa- 
n. „ Ba] 9 nien ee . 12 | 
If a man or beaſt ſtands hy the river, the crocodiles! 
4p out of the water and ſejze him with their fore paws; 
tif the diſtance be too great, they make à ſpring, and 
endeayour to beat down their prey with their tails. „ 
by bamol common method of killing them is ſaid to be 
4 "ting them in the belly, where the ſkin, is (oft and 
: Covered with ſcales like the'back. The natiyes de- 
” the crocodiles by making ſome animal cry at a di- 
ce, and when a crocodile” comes out, they thruſt a 
vo to which a rope is tied, into his body; then letting 
oli into the water to ſpend himſelf, they afterwards 
ay; ** but, run a pole into his mouth, and leaping 
* =o is back, tie his jaws together. The people ſay 
= anot ſeize a man in the water, and therefore fre- 
kt ve the Nile by ſwimming both by themſelves 
"their cattle, even above the firſt cataract, where 
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ocodiles are pretty numerous. 
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blance to that worn by the antient Egyptians, who were 
cloathed-in linen, and over it had a woollen garment ; 
and it probably, ſays Dr. Pococke, reſembles the primi- 
tive manner of cloathing. They wear a long ſhirt with 
wide fleeves, commonly Tied? tout the middle. The 
common 8 over it a brown woollen ſhirt; and 
thoſe of ſuperior rank a long cloth coat, and over that 
a long blue ſhirt ; but in the dreſs of ceremony; they wear 
a white ſhirt inſtead of a blue one, which in Upper Egypt 
they put on upon feſtival days, and when they viſit their 
ſuperiors. In the tower parts of the country they uſe a 
garment of the fame form made of black woollen, which 
is ſometimes left open before, and the people of rank have 
them of cloth adorned with furs. Moſt of them alſo wear 
under all a pair of linen drawers ; but do not put the ſhirt 
into them. 3 . = 

It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the deſcendants of 
the Arabs, and the native Mahometans, to wear in 


The moſt ſimple hy of the natives has ſome reſem- 


enſion of falling a prey to the croco- | 


hands when' they have eaten, wipe them publickly on the 
great lee ves of th eir ſhirts. "Theſe Coptis 5 75, Sigg 


winter a white or brown blanket, and in ſummer a blue 
| | | and 
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lips, and the tip of their chin with blue, and thoſe of 


black veil.” As it is eſteemed indecent to ſhew too much 

of the face, they generally cover the mouth and one eye, 
2 _— e and 

large garment like a ſurplice, of blue linen or cotton, and 

Fl before theic faces hang a kind of bib joined to their head- 

 - drefs/by a tape over the noſe; thus hiding all the lower | 

uncovered, which 


the ſlaves, who often underſtand Arabic and Turkiſh, 
and frequently write both, They are alſo well ſkilled in 


that of the native Chriſtians, 
numerous at Cairo and in Dalmatia; but there are not 


careleſs in their devotions; yet they ſpend the night be- 


3 


> „ 


* 


woollen cap that ſits cloſe to the heady 


which is worn by the ordinary people among the Coptis b 


and the Arabs. 


The women haue their drawers, and moſt of their 
ſmorter than the mens, and their ſleeves hang down very 
low. They wear on their heads a white woollen fkull- 


ents of filk ; all but their outward dreſs are 


cap, and over it an embroidered handkerchief, round 
which their hair is plaited. Over all they have a large 


omen of ordinary rank have a 


part of the face, and leaving the ey 
| Cee No, a very. odd e Nee Tha women among 


the vulgar, efpecially the blacks, wear rings in their 
noſes adorned with glaſs beads, and have ear- rings three 
inches in diameter, that come round their ears, and are 
adorned with ſtones: they likewiſe wear ſtone rings on | 
their fingers, which among the ordinary people © 
lead, while thoſe in better circumſtances have them of 
13 of wire, but ſome 

ut others have them of gold 


gold. The bracelets are 
are of plain iron or braſs, | 
finely jointed. The women among the vulgar paint their 
ſuperior rank paint their eye-lids black, and their nails 
and feet yell. Ne „ 
Education in 


educated for ſome The beſt education is given to 


riding, ſhooting, and throwing 
eſteemed great accompliſhments. _ . 

With reſpect to the religion of Egypt, the Coptic is 
The Greeks are alſo very 


the dart; which are 


many of them in the other parts of the country, except a 
few merchants in the principal towns. The Chriſtian 
religion would be at a ſtill lower ebb, did not the people 
find it convenient to have Coptic ſtewards, who are well | 
acquainted with buſineſs and very expert at keeping ac- 
counts, which they do in a ſort of Coptic characters that 
none but themſelves underſtand. They are the protectors 
of the Chriſtians in every village... WT 
The Coptics, however ſcem extremely irreverent and 
fore Sundays and feſtivals in their churches, which they 
no ſooner enter than they pull off their flippers and ile | 
the pavement, They paſs their holidays in fauntering 
abour, fitting under ſhady trees in ſummer, and under 
their walls in winter. They ſeem to imagine that re- 
ligion confiſts in repeating their long ſervices, and in the 
ſtrict obſervance of their numerous faſts. They uſe the 
liturgies of St. Bafil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril ; but 
the firſt being ſhorteſt, is ofteneſt read. However, both 
the prieſts and people are extremely ignorant with reſpect 
to the doctrines of their religion ; the former perform the 
ſervice in the Coptic language, which they generally 
underſtand very imperfectly, But they have books of their 
liturgy with an Arabic interpretation. OS | 
The Coptis are ſaid to faft ſeven months in the year. 


: # x | 


to wear yellow flippers. The dreſs for the head is either | | 
tte turban, or red 


.are of | 


Egypt chiefly conſiſts in learning to read | their regard to the five books of . Moſes, which they 
and write, which the Coptis generally obtain, together | 
with book keeping ; but few of the Arabs and native | 
Mahometans can read, except thoſe bred to the law, or ] 


mity, when thrown from the height 


uſed by them than formerly. The 


the country behave with great civility, 


and one of great dignity readily holds the ſtirrup t 
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themielyes before pictures; but have, no. images, except 
a crucifix, They adminiſter. extreme unction, and 1 
the ſame time give abſolution, anointing all the people 


reſembles. that of the Greeks, they bear an implacable 
hatred to them, and have generally as little regard for 


they, ave throughout all the Eaſt. There is a particu- 
lar ſect among them who live by themſelves, and hare 2 


ſeparate ſynagogue: 
are now 23 Charaims 


1 Pg 


They indeed behave better in adverſity than in proſpe- 
rity: for though perſons in high rank aſſume a becoming 
gravity, and confer favours in a- very graceful manner, 
they are greedy of money; for nothing is to be done 
with them without a bribe; and they are apt to fancy that 
the greateſt villainies are expiated as ſoon as they have 
. waſhed their hands and feet, which is their preparation 
for prayer. Religion is faſhionable among them; the} 
pray in the moſt public places, and when on a viſit will 
call for water to waſh, and then perform their devotions; 
2 yet * words generally p * e $a < 
their promiſes or profeſſi friendſhip. Opium 11 

pr Ne 15 ſeldom drt 
wine or ſtrong liquors, and the common people pound — 
leaves of green 1 5 0 make them up into 2 pill 20, 
ſwallow it, in order to render them chearful. 


They have 
a high opinion of the magic art, and think there is gren 
virtue in charms and taliſmansss. A ſuper 
Though the pooreſt Mahometan thinks himſel E 5 
rior to the richeſt Chriſtian, yet the. Arabs and pe9P* 
and fitting $07 
che ſtranger, grow troubleſome, by being too ene pi 
inquiſitive. The Turks likewiſe behave with prot 1 
lity, either to obtain preſents, or to diſcover your de - 
in which they are very artful. They treat thelt - | 
riors with the utmoſt decorum and the higheſt if 


ther who is ſtill greater, | ," + out 
The way of ſaluting as they paſs is by wo, 


The children are eſpouſed at ſeven vr eight years of age, 


the right hand, bringing it to the breaft, "Fclininf 
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parer: 5 
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"hand, and parting ie do mie berg. 4 
x chey Eis his hand? but if he be 


jof un enn | | 1 8 
chef Kiss the hem or his Ferment. nel they 


ein e pare MPa tap 
1075 ching from a fügerior, of that is ſent by ſupe- 


2 a ie and put it töõ their foreheads; and when 
tey promi 
v their turban. 2 0 
The entertainment of the Turks and Arabs have been 
P me) frneire oof rr 
al we {hall only add here," that an Arab prince will fre- 
il that paſ, and eren tesche beggars, invite then 
hn by erg in their männer,“ In the name of God.“ 
{pon this the poofeſt wfeteh fits down and dines with 
| hs pipes aud gef be nan dene retires without cere- 
FF ing, Gvd be ptaiſed.“ ie jo 
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a wy MER omietanid have a moſt extraordinary venera- 
ibn for aiot, whom "they fuppoſe to be actunted by a | 


brine fpirit, and conhider 23a Kind of faints. © Hence, 
no every houfe and at every table. Though naked, 
bey ze everywhere careſſed 2s ſaints of 4 fuperior or- 
ler, the people flock abgut them with an air of teyer- 


ce, and in the publick ſtreets the women kneel before 


ben, and, 4e among the Gentoos'of India, © kiſs what 
oder people conceal, as the moſt effetual" means of be- 


<%#" 


from fifty to two hundred. OE 
People of the middle rank uſually riſe at break of day, 
and go to the moſque, then to the coffee-houſe, "atid very 
lte to their ſhops, which they ſhut” up by four in the 
afternoon, and people of rank ſpend moſt part of the 
day in paying and receiving viſits. On Sundays, Tueſ- 
days, and Thurfdays, they attend the baſha's divan, or 


court, for theſe ate the days of bulineſs ; and on Fridays 


they generally go to the moſyae. On other days they go 
to the meidans, or public places out of town, where they 
ſe their ſlaves ride, fhoot, or throw the dart; and in the 
mean time regale themſelves with coffee and a pipe. 
They are perpetually-in company when they are not in 
the women's apartment, as they are from twelve at noon 
til four, and from ſupper-time till next morning, when 
n0 body is ſo rude as to diſturb tgßemn. 

They have public bagnios for men and women, and 
kerſons of diſtinction have them in their houſes. None 


belides people of the middle rank reſort to the coffee- 
bouſes. Some of them have muſic at certain hours of the 


Cay, and in others a man tells ſome hiſtory, or an Arabian 
ac, with a very good grace. Tradeſmen often ſend to 
aye their proviſions brought hither, and thoſe who 
lave nothing to do ſpend whole days in theſe houſes. 


n 
o the Revalutions in Egypt, and its' preſent Government. 


Fat Egyptians, like the Chineſe, and many other 
E 1 the eaſtern nations, pretend that they had a 
my bern“ the firſt of whom reigned many thouſand 
Tag tore the flood. However, it is gener ly agreed, 
thr... blinces of the line of the Pharaohs fat on the 
Eta: pe an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till Cambyſes II. 
. * T4a, Conquered Egypt hve hundred and twenty- 
teien xr S-fore the birth of Chriſt : and that in the 
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hen they viſit 
greatly their 


ſubje& 
i, and päb it te theit fo and het] Se Alexandria.” 
to ſerve or protect you, they put their” hand'| He 
en:! | bufidred and-twenty- 
bo again rendered it an independent kingdd 
Philadeſptius, his ſon; collected the Alexahdrian libraty 


— 


invits. them to ſit 


years. 

is The caliphs of Babylon were the 
till about the year eight hundred-and- ſeventy, when the 
; Egyptians ſet up a caliph of their own, called the caliph 
of Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Afriea and Spain were 
ſubject; but the governors of the provinces, under the 
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raifed,” which cannot now be viewed Without aftoniſhs | 

ment.” After the death of Cainbyſes, Egypt continued 

ered the Perſial donfimons; it became 

ſoon after buik the celebrated: 
„ nen HR 23-25 


"WD 42 1 Eos * 


ewas ſucceeded by Ptolemy, the ſom bf Lagus, three 
e birth of Cbriſt, 
m. Ptofem , 


ws £ 
If 


Great having conq 


* 


do chat prince, who 


— — 


e years before 


1 n py 
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ſaid t ehnfift of ſeven hundred thoufänd volumes; and 


the ſame prince cauſed that tranſlation of the Seriptures ti 
be made, which is now diſtinguiſhed hy the name of the 
Septuagint. His ſucceſſors ever after retained the name. 
of *Prolemies,” and in that line it continued between two 
and three hundred years, till Cleopatra, the wife and 


ſiſter of Ptolemy Diohyſius, the laſt king, aſcended the 


throne, in whoſe reign Egypt became à Roman province, 
and thus remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecend 
caliph of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled the 
Romans, after it had been in their hands ſeven hundred: 


ſovereigns of Egypt, 


caliphs of Babylon and Cairo, ſoon 'wreſted the eivi} 
power out of the hands of their caliphs, who had hither- 
to enjoyed an abſolute power in affairs of religion and 


government, and left them only the ſhadow of ſoye- 


* 
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Norradin, the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the 
kingdom of Egypt, and was ſucceeded-by his ſon the 
famous Saladin, who alſo reduced the kingdoms of Da- 


' maſcus, Meſopotamia; and Paleſtine under his dominion, 
; | and about the year 1190 took Jeruſalem from the Chriſ- 


tians, This prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt,, 
which, like the preſent janizaries, was compoſed of the 


s | fons of Chriſtrans taken in war, or purehaſed of the Tar- 
tars, to whom he gave the name of Mamalukes. The 


poſterity of Saladin ſat on the · throne till the year 1242, 
when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, and gave the 
crown to'one of their own officers, named Turquemenius. 
This was the firſt king of the race of the Mamalukes, who 
engaged in continual wars with the Chriſtians in Syria 
and Paleftine, till ſultan Araphus drove them entirely out 
of the Holy Land. At length Selim, a Turkiſh emperor, 
killed the Ilena, and conquered Egypt in 1515; and the 
Turks have had the poſſeſſion of it ever ſin de. 
With reſpect to the government of Egypt, ever ſince 

it has been ſubject to the Ottoman emperors, they have 
governed that kingdom by a viceroy, ſtiled the baſha of 
Grand Cairo; but as Egypt is ſubdivided into ſeveral 
inferior governments, theſe governors are neither ſent 
from Conſtantinople, nor appointed by the viceroy ; but. 
are natives of Egypt, and appear to be veſted with ſove- 
reign power in their ſeveral diſtricts. They have the 
command of the militia of the ſeveral provinces, and many 
of them are of the race of the Mamalukes. The autho- 
rity of the baſha is very much limited by thoſe beys, or 
governors, who are his grand council, and without 
whoſe concurrence he can tranſact nothing of conſe- 
quence. Thus the Egyptians live under a kind of limited 
monarchy. All the lands in Egypt are indeed held of the 
Grand Seignior, and ſtill pay him both an annual rent 


and a fine upon every deſcent; but they, however, de- 
ſcend from father to ſon. Hence the baſha, in order to 


ſupport his authority, finds himſelf under the neceſſity of 
courting ſome of the leading beys, and frequently foments 
diviſions among them, leſt they ſhould unite to the preju- 
dice of himſelf or the grand Seignior his maſter. 
The baſha has his guards, or bodies of ſpahis and 
janizaries, like the Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople ; ' 
but as many of theſe have eſtates in the country, which 
is under the abſolute power of the beys, the baſha, if he 
happens to be at variance with thoſe beys, cannot de- 
pEnd on their protection. Indeed the beys are ſaid to be 
perpetually laying plots to deſtroy each other; and, upon 


"_ princes thoſe wonderful ſtructures were | 


theſe occaſions, the baſha does not fail to take that ſide. 
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of the villages are | tal diſtant. canal, by. paſſages Un, WM 
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"4 Defriptin i te Gin of Avian ad kl. 0 1 5 5 ut 1 the ee is Bi to have fur. 
fered martyrdom. There is angther great moſque, name Wi 
pits — the cities of } gypt, We ſhall begin 1 St. 1 Tie on _ Which was, alſo doubtleſs a Chriſt Th 1 
who, after his. raturp from conſulting the — 50 ket 105 ihe 6 id .city hut t ſome poor. Arabs Fein ; 
—.K.— built a city. in the place where A* e walls, it is 'dangergus being 1 
of. 1 5 three ha ary way: years before the birth o % 5 Ao ay Fats the. city are 11 55 of 
This city is called als Tacks Seanderia, as among 55 1 e 1 
them Alexander js Scander. ee e | Fw \mong the 
lent and elegant city, {ated pear the moſt weſterly bragek | Ii 


of the Nile, here the 
. N eng ph 


don. 


a 925 and two. INN 
a rock encompaſſad by the ſea 
was wo antient Ph * bs. 

Frys it was off 


the 3 ingenious Mr. 9 — than to view 28 ever nce FA þ 


by of antique and monuments ig t 

On paſſing the mallel caſtle, called — + Linle Ai, 
you {ce a row of great towers joined together by the ruins 
of a thick wall, A ſingle obeliſk is of a ſyfcient height 
to make itſelf remarked where the wall has fallen —f 


On turning a little farther you perceive the towers appear 
; - Pe one piece of granite ez : feet nine 


inches high, 


but only in 4 diſtant view. New Alexandria 
1 makes 2 figure with its minorets, and at a 
diſtance riſes Pompey's column, a moſt majeſtic manu- 
ment; and the view is terminated A bills, towers, 
a large ſquare building that ſerves for a magazine of 


der. 
Fe The ou outer walls round the old city are beautifully built 


of hewn- ſtone, ſtrengthened 155 ſemi-circular towers | 


twenty feet in diameter, ang abqut a byndred and thirty 


feet diſtant from each other. At each of them are ſteps | 
near it are the remains of other buil 


appear to have been a grand portico, from hue — 

many pieces of columns of grey and red granite, and 

from the order in which they lie, they ſeem to have be- 

longed to a round temple, 

three 7+ 5p. three inches in diameter. 
eſe 


to aſcend up to the battlements, there being on the top 
of the walls 2 walk built on arches. The ianer 55 — 
the old city, which appear to be built in the middle ges, 

are much ſtronger and higher than the others, and are 
defended by latge high towers. _ 

The palace, with the buildings belonging to it, took 
up à fourth part of the city, and within was e muſeum, 
or academy, and the burial-place of the kings, where the 
body of Alexander was depoſited in a gold coffin ; but that 
being taken away, it was put into one of glaſs, and was 
probably in that condition when Auguſtus, taking a view 
of the corps, ſcattered flowers over it, and adorned it with 


a golden crown. 


The ſtreet, which extended the whole length of the 
city, is ſaid to have been a hundred feet wide, and had 


undoubtedly many tagraficent buildings, as appears from 


| Gublive e A ERS hy 
ſembling 2 creſcent, in chirty- three degrees eleven minutes 
9 ef N ELF. A 


Je NE 
| YE mene 2 0 trabo, it hs probably creed after 


on the top, it has been thought that a 


and | ſembling flint, are twelve Bar and a hal! 
foundation, which conſiſts of two tier of ſtorigs, is four 


hundred and fou; teen feet. 
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Titus or * 


diy xy 3 
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feet Mong WT” is "ng Foe Gt ian wi 12 rote 15 | 


pearing to be the plain laurel or bay-leaf, va 3 hole bei Ar | 
ue Was e 


upan it: the ſhaft, ;ncluding the upper torus of the baſe, 
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and nine. feet. i in dia | 
with part of the baſe, which are 0 1 pri ſtone re- 
high, nd 


= 2 


feet nine inches; ſo that the whole height ha to a 


About three: eagues from Alexandria ire the ruins of 

an antignt temple in the water, with broken ſtatues of 

ſphyn nxes, and pieces of calumns of bY Way Fg e 
ings, part 


oſt of them are fluted, and 


ruins are ſituated in a wide bay, in hich : 
a 1 iſland joined to the continent by a chain of 
and on th 4 — of this bay are cavities in the 
uſed as — 242; Fj retreats, where people may elch 
cool air, and, without being ſeen, ſee every th gs 
paſſes in the port. The natural grottos in theſe 4 — 
gave the antients the opportunity o forming them, by by 
alſiſtance of, the chiſel, into places of oy ure, En 
apartments are thus formed, and benches a 
ſeats, where you may be ſecured from the v 


. 
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F bn. ; 
| of the Penn; — by 
＋. the outſide were formed little harbours, 3 
bm all the winds. Oppoſite the 5 of the 3 
| ms the port is a cavern, age tem- 
ry ht 6 Tbe only entrance. is a e e opening thi h 
which you e lighted by flambeaus, and ftooping” 
1. 95 2 enter a pretty Tage 
e ceiling i „ but the 3 and ſides 
* with Land, and with the excrements of the 


bad der an g that harbour there A paſſage leads 
nn henee into a round cavern, the top of Which is 


mech other, each adorned , with um - architrave, 4 et- 
ide, ce, and a pe with à creſcent on the top. One 
"of theſe cies evi for an entrance ; the others form | 
ach a niche, that ot contains 2 kind of cheſt, fave 
out of the 8 in 
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in the ſorm of an arch. "Here far gnes ace oppoſite quence” 
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The inhableagts'c carry on © Giiiderible adde 
of ſtriped and coarſe linen ; 4828 but — be pat buſineſs of 
the place is che earriage of this town and 

opean* leroy are t from 
Alexandria hither by ſea, ald ſent from thence in other 
boats to Cairo; and alſo thoſe” brought down the Nile 
from Cairo are — put inte large Boats to be ſent to 
Alexandria. Hence the Europeans haye their vice- con- 


ſuls and factors in this place to tranſift their bulinels, and 


© 


letters gfe-rogularly brought from Alexandria to be ſent 
by the boats from Cairo: however, thoſe of great conſe- 
| rhat'requires" diſpatch are ſent acroſs the deſart, 
Which lies I Aletundris = and L RO, * foot 


s RE e f. vt. 


PU 


contain a Thus it Appeurs, that what 

that country pF Ora Was | e Grand Care, of Ceili Bilal 

pf ome great-mavs. er perhaps ef a fovercign e. A opening e the Exyßtian Manne 2 Che 
which continues this ſu temple ent in Ovenr; the 22 and their 

| axe rag that fartber an Were a * 


af the ſame. kind; 


unh reſpet io New Alaandria,- Mr. Norden 6b-| 


ſerves, chat it may be ly ſaid to be a poor orphan, 
who had — bu but the vetierable-nariie-of 
— city is in tie 


d, Which divides 


hare given 
titade-of wretc 
they depend. Thin re 7 — its com- 
megce, is no longer any thing more than a place of em- 
: it is nat wiphenix that rv 
alen; but a reptile:ſprung from the duſt uni 1 
with which the Koran hath infected the whole e 
rt, notwithſtanding rhe mennnofb of the buildings m 
general; in ſevrral houſes built vound counts on portiebs, 
they have placed a great variety of columns, . r tin 
granite, with whiets the ancient city was adorned. 
The great occaſion of the decay of this city, was the | 
dicovery of che new way to the Eaſt Indies, by doubling 
the Cape of Gond: Hape; ſor till chen it was one of the 
Puncipal marts, to which the ſpices and valuable com- 
nodities of the Eaſt were he, and from thenee dif- | feet 
gr ARES cot 5 ＋ 5 Ce 
e 1 ats con of - Jews, 4 5 optics, 
Greeks, and Armenian Chriſtians, : and a few 
nerchants, the prineipal of which are the French and 
Fagliſhz the former, tis ſaid, flatter tbemſelves with 
treated with more reſpeR, but the latter have, 
perhaps, a better trade. The. 
dependent on the conſul of Grand Cairo 
lderable trade. The Engliſh: have alle 
erer year there arrives a good number of Engliſh veſlels pita 
1 Alexandria; but they are not always laden on the 
_ of this nation. The ſews, and even the Turks, 
rr 2 and carry on a confiderable trade on 
heſe ve 
her called by the Egypt ans Raſehid, is Fcuttes 
Weaty-five miles ta the . . 'of - Alexandria in 
Urty-one degrees. five minutes north latitude; and in 
one degrees ten minutes eaſt longitude from Lon | 
Ny and ſtands on the weſt ſide of the branch of the 
1 o antiently called Bolbetinum, about four miles from 
in youth, 4 is eſteemed one of the pleaſunteſt places | 
0 sypt, and, being refreſhed by the winds that blow 


v + 3 Ss 


and enjoy con- 
a conſul, and 


tom the ſea, is 3 el healthy. It is near two miles 


b0 Ength, but only ci 
ever, the buildi 


Tag are ſtately, and the honſes com- 


fe of 0 It is defended by two caſtles, one upon each 
is by tne branch of the Nile, by which merchandize 
Delta © © hither from Cairo. The fine country of 
8 the other fide of the Nile, and two beautiful 
jet a little below the town, afford a delightful pro- 
and to the north the country is . improved 

of citrons, oranges, lemons, and 


by pleaſant ard 
ot all kings — . 


miles in eompaſs, and was much lar 
to 8 che Baſt Indies by 


n on being 


French maintain a eonfu] | part 


iſts of two or three long ftreets ; | 


; olty of Grand' Cairo is fituated About a tile 
from the eaſtern bank of the river Nil, and ex- 

been d ner des miles 66th rate Hbour _— 
Fin. It ſtauds in Middle Egypt in Rae egen 
minutes forth latitude, and in thirty bas ye twelve 
minutes eaſt Jongitude from London. It is Os 25 
the diſco- 

5 Good 
e 


the'way of 'the 
Hope, it being chen the center of trade, all t s of 
abe eaſt being brought to this city, and ett thence ſent 
to Europe, Grand Cairo at preſent conſiſts of Old atid 
New Cairo, which are a mile diſtant from each other. | 
Old Cairo is now reduced to a fmall compaſs, it not 
more thun two miles round; this is the port for the 
boars that come from Upper Egypt, and ſome of the beys 
and European 'merchants have houſes there, to whic 
they retire at the rifing of the Nile. The Jews have a 


|{ymagogut, ſaic to have been built in its ras form ſix- 

teen 8 . and it bey reines our 
churches; pretend that 1 the 5 ri was 
on — 


hots they, of = han 1555 
that they have a emerge the Bible witiiten by | 
which they eſteem fo ſacred, that none are e to 
3 and it is kept in a niche in the wall about ten 

high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps 
kept continually burning. ä 
ics have twelve churches and a convent, and 
pretend he the holy Family were in a cave in the church 
dedicated to St. Sergius. Theſe ehurches are commonly 
adotned with columns in the front; they have two iſles 
with galleries over them ſupported by ahr, and the 
art for the altar is ſeparated by à partition, that in ſome 
of them is finely ornamented with carving and inlaid work 
of tortoiſe-ſheſl and ivory. The Romans have an hoſ- 
pital belonging to the fathers of the Holy Land. 
There are alfo here about half a dozen moſques, among 
which one named Amarah is ſaid to have been a church, 
and is remarkable for having near four hundred columns 
which, with their capitals, ſeem to have been colleQted | 


from ſeveral ancient buildin 
t ul called Jaſeþh's gra- 


In Old Caito are what 

naries; theſe. are yuy coutts encompaſſed by was 
about fifteen feet h built chiefly with brick, 

ſtrengthened by ſemiCircular buttreſſes, The bovis a 
filled with corn, and room only left to entet at the door. 
The grain is covered with mats, and the door faſtened 
only with wooden locks ; but the inſpectors of the gra- 
narles putting a handful of clay on the locks, fix their 
ete is depoſited the corn paid as a tax to 
the Grand Seignior, which is brought from Upper Egypt, 
and diſttibuted among the foldiers as a part of their pay. 
This gtanary, notwithſtanding its name, is not very an- 
cient, for it ſeems to have been built duting: the time of 
the Saracens. At the north end of the city is a plain 
building for raiſing the water of the Nile to an aqueduct. 
This ſtructure is an hexagon, each ſide of which is be- 
tween eighty and ninety feet in length, and about as ma- 
ny in height. The water flows into a reſervoir below, 


ſeal toit. 


fruit, and is varieg ated b groves of 
lakes, an fields of rice. N 1 


trees, ſmall 


and is drawn up by five oxen, which turn ſo many 250 
an 


—— — d 
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fan es, that empty the water ints.;rht. abe. 
Thel " ts are, tutned at the top ofathe building, to 
which is an aſcent on ,the outſide for the vn to Far 
Both this edifice and the-aqueduR are built wi free- 
None, in mare to FORMA water to the zaſtle, The aque+ 
CY is ſupported bout. two 5 and eighty-nine 
155 erent dimen lions, : the farmer being 
nly.fram;ten Ritzen feet wid Theſt arches are low 
12 5 . caltle-hill where che water tuns into a re- 
9 whence. it is tay up. 70 the 'caſtſe by ſeveral 
4 N Is One £95 17 8 wall: d; . wy 44. * 4 Roids yo 
1 15% pleaſynt jana 


' Gituazed the Nile, oo aneend 5 5 
mile in ngk in the wid of the north end is a village 


- ſame nate, — at the ſouth end is the N or houſe 
in which is the famous eng 5 meaſuring the riſe of . 


Nile. This is ma dpep;; baſon, the bottom 
Pim the 2 1 of 4 


which is on a lev the river, and the wa- 


ee 5-7 pile ene under 


A on; ſupporte by. Cotinthian orden is divided int: 
meaſu fes for obſerving, the liſe of the Watte, nd is 
that Jeags to the houſe, is e tp the; Njlethy 
Mo = þe commay Beqple believe, that Moſes 


790 Nan led on the bank 9 | 

8 e ie, tuns through,the city. of 
SE Als 15 only ta be ſeen from the back of 
be 1 78 dere 145 Ke ſeveral; bridges are 
tan 80 te on 2 of 3 


ar ontri 

BR mrs ed to. fo rote the. — the river|; 
e ave af pretty juſt notion . the ſeveral/ 
5 5 about the city during great: part, of the 
n nene can be imagined Pore, beautiful; 
Tor they. are ſurrounded by. the. belt ere in the gity, |; 

and in wh ſummer, when the 
ga. 7 192 boats and 1 belon — do perſons of di- 


ſtinction, n "fend : the, eycnings, with, their ladies an 


the water, Res, concerts of, muſic 3 wanting, 
and ſometimes fireworks are ac A 
are in à manner Duplga ae, and che windows filed with 
Ipectators. This pleafing ſcene is, howeyer, entirely va. 
niſhed. when the waters, arg gone off, 
mud appears. Vet this, is ſoon ſucceeded, by the agreca- 
ble view of green corn, and afterwards. of - haryeſt in the 
midſt. of a great city, and in the very, places where the 
boats were ailing but a few months before., . . | 

Some of the moſt remarkable cuſtoms obſerved. at Cairo 
are the ceremonies practiſed at opening the canal. When 
the Nile begins to riſe, they caſt, up a bank of earth acroſs 
the end of gi canal near. the. river, and about the middle 
of Auguſt, when the water. is riſen to a proper height, it 
is broke down with great rejoicings. Mr. Thevenot, 
who g gives the. moſt particular account of theſe ceremo- 
nies, went to Boulac, the port of all the boats that come 
up the river, and which ſome reckon. a part of Grand 
Cairo, to ſee the preparations, when he obſerved ſeve- 


ral gallies lying in the river, in the ſterns of which were 


noble rooms, ſome of which were twelve or fourteen 
paces ſquare, and ſurrounded with rails and balluſters 
gilt and painted, and the floors covered with rich carpets | 
and cuſhions. About ſeven. in the morning the baſha ar- 
rived in great ſtate; as he paſſed a ſheep was killed in 
ſeveral places, and three or four more on the bank of 


the river. All the beys and great men of Cairo accom- | 


panied the baſha in his galley, and having ſailed. as high 
as Old Cairo, he was ſaluted by the guns of the other 
veſſels, which followed in order. The fails. of the ba- 
ſha's galley. were of ſeveral colours, and worked with 
large red roſes, and the flags and ftreamers in this and 
the other gallies made a very pretty appearance on the 
water : the trumpers and other muſic played as they 
paſled, while the guns fired, and the people ſhouted, to 


-xpreſs the general joy. In this manner they moved gent- | 


lv along, till they came to the place where the bank was 


4 mob wece waiting in: ctow ds, and there being tw; 


* 


7 ;fertality, produced b 


s bighy are arenen i 
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1: be opened: 40 105 the: . Hoo 
9 
board towers fed with fireworks, 0 
the baſha paſſed iz in the mean time; * broke 
the bank to gi pie: ug a patlage into ce canal, eo, 
boat- loads of ſweetimènts were t brown|. into tde kd 
+ which ;they jumped in and ſer Ape » for 
moved forward; wlbis palace in the laid) of Roid 
poſite to Caito ; and, honfires, illumination a ade 4 
Mor Ks were continued for three nights are . 
e particularly 0 vaſt machines repxeſentin 8 1 SY 
Fahr of gigantic ſtäture placed on the river beſet. : 
tha's tha's peloce, Which, took uß no leſd than two thor - We 
1 — of ook sto illuminate them; beſides al}: the: 1.11. 
wo Tod other. veſſels were hung full of lamps, and in 
eh the muſic: played, b and fire worics, with Bren n 
mall guns, were continually let off. ./_ — 
[1 But the ceremonies ate: more uſually performed bin a, 
0 attenged By bis guafde 5 Proceeds. n 
65 — along the canal; and: coming to the end of it, 
iſmounts, ſtrikes che bank, takes horſe, and riding back, 
- leaves. ſeveral; perſons to break it down, while 
crowds follow him, ſinging and ſtriking each other wich 
wo per EW wajer;arlength flows in in, accompanied b 
2 and boys oys. ſwimining, - Fireworks are 
land . ad all the:while the canal 3s: filling, It is c0- 


the oro with boats filled with young men? 25 And play. 


ing op muſical ere to.;expreſs thei i Joy for the 
this tier. „ 

e ſtreets of Lewi Cairo, 48 I all they Turkit 
Arg very narrow, and the wideſt extends the whole MW 
of the place but in Eurppe'it would only be con- 
| — 2 lane, and the others af lo narrow, The the 
. ſpread a ſlight ſtuff Acroſs the houſes, 
== ons fide.to-the other, to defend: them from the fun: 
ſ, of the ſtrecte, or at. leaſt ench end of every ward, 

ut up as ſoon: as it grows dark With 1 4, guarded by 

4 or three janizaries, ſd that no: id people can lu 
about them without being diſcorered. 3 ſtreets only | 
conſiſt of- hope, without auy Houſes, and are alſo locked | 
2 at night, when the tradeſmen. return. home; and the 
ops of the ſame trade are generally together. 
The houſes, like thoſe of Turky, have very little 
beauty on Ihe outſide, being builr below of ſtone, and 
Pore af. à fort of cage · work, ſometinies: filled up with | 


II the houſes round | unburnt brick, and few or no windows on 'the' outſide, 


Within Berz howeyer, appear with ſufficient maghif- 
cence, Dr. Pococke viſited, the houſe of the bey, where 


and nothing [but | he: entered a fine ſalgon, with. à lobby before it. The 


grand room. he fays, is an oblong ſquare, with an oc- 
tagon marble pillar in, the middle, inlaid on two ſides 
about eight feet high with pannels: of rey marble, ech 
bordered with Moſaic work. The ſopha extends all 
round the room, and "has. rich velvet can, and the 
fogr | is covered with fine carpets. 
Here is an antient palacgę built by the ſeventh 15 of 
E gypt of: the race of the Mamalukes, who lived about 
be year, 1279... The entrance to the grand apartment is | 
by a fine door ſomewhat in the Gothic — - In this 
room is a noble ſaloon in the form of a. Greek croſs, with 
a cupola in the middle, and it is wainſcotted, or rather 
inlaid, ten feet high, in a very expenſive manner. Round 
the top, about two feet deep, are Arabic inſcriptions; | 
then for two feet more it is covered with mother of pearl, 
and different kinds of fine marble, in the form of ſmall 
arches. |. Below this the wall is covered with pannels, 
ſome of the moſt beautiful kinds of, marble, and others of 
mother of pearl; while all the pannels are Adee, 
with a border of Moſaic work, in mother of pearl and 
aur. 
This city contains Gare. magnificent 3 oi 
ticularly.one on the north-eaſt of the town called Ku 
el-Azab, which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and has a very. 
beautiful dome raiſed on a baſe of ſixteen ſides,” — 
each of which is a window. It is caſed round with 2 
the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, among which 5 
ſeveral fine labs of red and green porphyry. . 
all placed in pannels finely carved and gilt, and a by 
is a ſort of frize covered with ſentences cut in large a 
characters, called the Couphe, in which they here antien 4 


have 
wrote the Arabic tongue. The walls above = ſcriptions 
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@nferiptions | In\-letierd) of geld! and the pale enpela it 
eh and. gilt e ee manner Allover 
ine moſque are hung glaſs lamps and oſtrich's eggs. Ad- 


joining to this edifice-are apartments built for the prieſts, 
and ſome very fine ones fof che perſons ↄf rank who ſome- 


times chooſe to raſacleec here. 


the reſt, both in the ſolidity of the building and in its 
ndeur and magnificence, which ſtrike. the beholder in 
7 ſurpriſing manner. Jr: is very loſty, and erected in the 
form of an oblong-ſquare, crowned with a cornice all 
round that projects a great way, and is adorned, after the 
Turkiſh manner, with a kind of groteſque carving. The 
entrance is inlaid with ſeveral kinds of marble, carved at 
the top. The aſcent to it was by ſeveral ſteps, but theſe 
have been broken down, and the door walled up, becauſe 
the rebels have often taken ſhelter there when there have 
been public inſurrections. i vals a 0c, 
The caſtle of Cairo is ſaid to have been built by Saladin. 
It is ſeated on a rocky hill, and is walled round; but, 
though it is of very difficult acceſs, it is ſo commanded by 
a hill to the eaſt, as to be of no ſtrength ſince the inven- 
tion of cannon. | At the weſt end are the remains of very 
noble apartments, ſome of which are covered with domes, 
and adorned with pictures in Moſaic work; but theſe 
apartments are now only uſed for weaving, embroidery, 
and preparing the hangings and coyerings annually ſent to 
Mecca. Howe wie 01 S729 os bioildo is 
Above the caſtle. is a higher ground, near a grand 
ſaloon called Joſeph's-hall, from which is a fine proſpect 
of the city, the pyramids, and all the neighbouring 
country. This was probably a, terrace to the ſaloon, 
which is open on every ſide, except to the ſouth, and is 
adorned with large and beautiful columns of red granite, 
ſome of which have capitals-of the Corinthian order ; ſome 
are only marked out in lines like leaves, and many are 


| King nt hz en V 


"——_ 
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| 


| lide the paſſage, They begin to heat them 
| widdle. of Mehra h the hot ace, af 


„ 


* 


only plain ſtones that have but little reſemblance of ca- 


itals. - a | 
| In the weſt part of the caſtle is the jail, which the com- 


| 


mon people think to be the priſon in which Joſeph was | 


connec... eh Sg 1 5 
About the middle of the caſtle is a large court, on the 


ſouth ſide of which are the baſha's apartments, and the 
great divan, where the beys aſſemble three times a week 
under the kaia, or prime miniſter of the baſha; and the 


latter ſometimes ſits in a room behind, that has a commu- 
nication by ſome lattice windows. A ſtranger may enter 
with the conſul's interpreter, and being afterwards con- 
ducted to the baſha's coffee-room, will be entertained b 
his ſervants with ſweetmeats and coffee, . 
At a ſmall diſtance ſtands the mint, where they coin 


their gold and ſmall pieces of iron waſhed over with ſilver. 


Theſe laſt are called medines, and are of the value of three 


farthings, | : 5 1 | 

There is a well in the caſtle much admired on ac- 
count of its great depth; it is cut through the rock, and 
the water brought up by ſeveral Perſian wheels placed 
one over another, and turned by oxen. This is called 
Joſeph's-well, not from the patriarch of that name, but 
from a grand vizier, who about ſeven hundred years ago 
had the care of the work under Sultan Mahomet. This 


caſtle is, in ſhort, about à mile in circumference, - and | 


reſembles a little town; but moſt part of it is now very 
ruinous, 1 5 5 0 | 

In the rock upon which the caſtle is built are grottos 
all up the fide, in many ſtories ; but ſeveral of them are 
now inacceſſible, while there is a way to others by a 
narrow terrace, Theſe are generally lofty rooms, eight 
or ten feet ſquare. On the top towards the brow of the 
hill are two rooms, with holes on the top to let in light, 
over which is a raiſed place to which the great often go to 
enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects in Egypt, it command- 
ing a view of Cairo and of all the country as far as the 
eye can reach. Over the ſouth cliff is a moſque, in 
which was interred 'the Sheik Duiſe, whoſe name is 
Swen both to the hill and the moſque. The inſide -of 


this ſtructure is painted all over with flowers on a red 


round, | 3 | 
Among the curioſities. at Cairo we ought not to omit 


that of their manner of hatching of chickens, by putting | 


© Eggs in ovens, which are heated with ſo temperate 


27 


| 


: 
, 


ö 


| 


| 


; 


1 


1 


a warmth, and fo. welh-imjtates, Be. natural 
hen, that they produce lixing chickens. Theſe ovens 


are under ground, and the bottom covered with cotton, 


* * 


ovens together, that is, ſix on a ſide, in two ſtories on each 
| ut the 


camels or oxen, whi 
out any viſible fire, I 1 
farther end of the, oven, daily. changing it. 
in freſh, dung for ten days, and then ok, in the eggs, 
which ſometimes amount to eight thouſand in an oven. 
After eight or ten days they pick out the good from the 
bad, which they diſcover y. holding them to a lamp, 
and then putting out the fire, lay one-half. of the 
eggs in the upper oven, and ſhutting them up cloſe, let 
them lie about ten days longer; and then opening the 
ovens, they find the chickens hatched. If it has hap- 
pened to thunder, great numbers, miſcarry ; and in com- 
mon they often want a claw, a rump, or are ſome other 
way imperfect. It is ſaid that the people of only one 
village are maſters of the art, and that at the proper time 
of the year they ſpread themſelves. all over Egypt. Ex- 
traordinary as this method of. hatching chickens may ap- 
ear, it is practicable in other countries. The duke of 


OY 


” 
. 


producing chickens, who hatched them in Italy in the 
ſame manner; and, ſince that time, the late learned and 
ingenious M. Reaumur, after many experiments, found it 
practicable in France, and has ſhewn the manner of doing 
5 215 Ark on that ſubject, which has been tranſlated into 
nglun. = = ; - b , — 
Few arts in Egypt are carried to any perfection higher 
up the Nile; and this, with the convenience of water- 
carriage, renders Cairo a place of great trade, and brings 
a prodigious concourſe of people to that city. 

As to the inhabitants of Cairo, moſt of them ſeem de- 
ſcended from the Mamalukes ; but there are alſo many 
Jews, ſome Greeks, and a few Armenians ; but there 
are no other Europeans ſettled in the city but the Eng- 


* * 


liſh, French, and ſome Italians from Leghorn and Ve- 


nice. And here it may be proper to obſerve, whenever 


there is no Engliſh chaplain, they are interred with 
the Greeks, and according to the ceremonies of that 
apr. „ 1 ä 
The European merchants, conſidering how much they 
are confined, live agreeably among themſelves. They 
are ſociable with thoſe of their own nation; and, as the 
country is ſo plentiful, they poſſeſs whatever is capable 
of manng life paſs e They ſpend the morn- 
ing in buſineſs, and often paſs the remainder of the day 
in the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo; and 
great part of their affairs being tranſacted by the Jews, 
they have a relaxation from buſineſs both on the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſabbath, When the Nile has overflowed its 
banks, and they have little buſineſs to do, they retire to 
their houſes at Old Cairo and Gize, which is ſituated 
on the oppoſite bank of the river, and there they paſs their 
ark as agreeably as the circumſtances of the place will 
admit. s 0 
Tue trade of Cairo chiefly conſiſts in the importation of 
broad- cloth, lead, and tin; and the exportation of flax, 
ſena, coffee, and ſeveral drugs, chiefly brought from Per- 
ſia. The natives likewiſe import raw-ſilk from Aſia, which 
they manufacture into ſattins and other ſilks, in imitation 


| of thoſe of India. Sugar of the growth of this country 


1s alſo made here; but it is neither cheap nor fine : furni- 
ture for horſes, and lattices for windows, of turned wood, 
braſs, and iron, are made in great perfection; and they 
alſo export fine matting made of dried ruſhes, which are 


of Europe. 


SECT. VIL 
Of the Pyramids of Memphis and Soccotra. 


HE moſt extraordinary monuments near Cairo are 
the pyramids, which were formerly ranked among 


the ſeven wonders of the world, and cannot now be 


viewed 


4 K 


1 7 | * 
eat, of, the | 


or flax, to Jay. the eggs upon. There are twelve of theſe 


hot aſhes; of the, dung of 
s, they lay at the, ;mouth and 
t and putting 


lorence ſent for ſome of the Coptis employed in thus 


any of the Engliſh die in any part of the Levant, where 


not only ſent over the Furkiſh empire, but to moſt parts 
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ſolid rock, at the foot of the hig môuntains that atcom- 

ny the Nile in its courſe, and ſeparatè Egypt from Li- 
5ya; Their architecture, both on the inſide and without, 
is extremely different with reſpe& to Giſtribution, mate“ 
rials, and grandeur. Some of theſe" are 


and 
. 


ruined; and moſt of thet | all” 
injured by time. The jmmenſe quattity of materials uſed 
in conſtructing them renders it impoſſible! for them all to 
have been bufft at the ſame time; and thoſe that were laſt 
erected greatly exceed the firſt in magnificence and gran- 
deur. They are the works, ſays Mr. Norden, of the re- 
moteſt antiquity,, and eyen more early than the times of 
the moſt antient hiſtorians whoſe writings have been tranſ- 

8 to us, the very epocha of their beginning being 
_ bot at the time when the firſt Greek philoſophers tra- 
velled into Egypt. It is not improbable, the above gen- 


tleman adds, that the invention of pyramids was owing 


to the ignorance of the people in having no other method 
of covering a great circumference, before the art of arch- 


ing and employing columns to ſupport a roof were in- 


vented. It is indeed a mortifying conſideration, that the 
moſt durable works in architecture have been owing to 


ignorance. Thus the famous aqueducts of the antients, 


the remains of which are the wonder and admiration of 
the preſent times, were owing to their not knowing that 
water would riſe up nearly to the ſame height as that from 
Orc” ⁵ — 3 Vn! 
The common people are perſuaded that the pyramids, 
the vaſt palaces and the temples, whoſe remains fill the 
ſpectators with amazement, were built by giants; and, 
indeed, it has been ſuppoſed, that men ſome thouſand 
years ago were much larger than at preſent; but theſe 
opinions are fully confuted by the height of the en- 
trances of the caves from whence as have taken ſtones 
for theſe purpoſes, by the narrowneſs of the paſſages of 
the pyramids, arid by the height of the doors of the moſt 
antient buildings. | | 
The principal pyramids being ſituated three or four 


leagues to the weſt of Cairo, near the place where the city 
of Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, 1 commonly 


called The pyramids of Memphis. They ſtand on a rocky 
plain, eighty | 
ground overflowed by the Nile ; and it appears that this 


rock, not being every-where level, has been ſmoothed by 


the chiſſel. It is remarkable that this rock is almoſt co- 
vered by the flying ſand brought by the wind from the 
adjacent mountains; and that in this ſand are a great 
number of ſhells, and thoſe of oyſters petrified, which is 
the more ſurpriſing, as this plain of ſolid rock is never 
overflowed by the Nile, which, beſides, has no ſhell-fſh 
throughout its whole courſe. Here are alſo found the 
beautiful flint-ſtones which, on account of the ſingularity 
of their colours, are thought much more valuable than 
agate, and of which the people of Cairo make ſnuft-boxes 
and handles for knives. | 

There are four of the pyramids that deſerve the atten- 
tion of the curious; beſides theſe, there are ſeven or eight 
others, but theſe laſt are not to be compared with the 
former, eſpecially as they are in a very ruinous condition. 
The four principal are nearly upon the ſame diagonal 
line, at about four hundred paces diſtant from each 
other; and their four faces exactly correſpond to the four 
cardinal points. The two moſt northerly are the largeſt ; 
and Mr. Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of the firſt, 
found that it was exactly ſix hundred and ninety-three 
Engliſh feet ſquare, and that its perpendicular height is 
five hundred feet; but if it be taken as the pyramid aſ- 
cends inclining, then the height is equal to the breadth 
of the baſe. , cannot be improper here to obſerve, that 
the ſquare of Lincoln's-inn-fields is ſaid to have been 
formed by Inigo Jones of the ſize of this pyramid, which 
if placed in that ſquare would on all ſides reach to the 
houtes. | 

This pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, 
which run round the pyramid : the number of them has, 
however, been very differently related; but they are 
between two hundred and ſeven and two hundred and 
twelve in number, and from two feet and a half to four 
feet high, and are broad in proportion to their height. 


and two feet in breadth ; yet through this hole you ate 


feet perpendicular above the level of the 


open; others are 
ate cloſed but Al have been 


| 


1 


©. Viewel without admiration!” Theſe ate ſituated upon the | 
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'he/ external part» is chieflp'built) of--gtebt/ ſquare; Roge, 


cut from the rock which extends along the Nile. wh... * 
this day may be ſeen the gaves e 3 berg to 


taken; The fize of the ſtones is unequal; but ank 

1 has only obſerved 
itkout troubling himſelf about the regularity of the 

and it appears * the inequality 6. bes ol 


* 


may lis pertectiy diode 


with reſpect to number. Theſe kind of Reps, 
Norden, were not deſigned for aſcending and deſcendigo. 
| and therefore 'regularity was no farther ſought than 2. 
3 for the general ſhape of | 
cility of the wo! 
ſolely compaQted by the weight of the: ſtones, without 


to climb again, but ſoon finding a new openin 


the galleries, but afterwards enlarges itſelf on bot 


differ four, five, 


ſtoop till you come to the end of the 


| length; 


and even ten inches; is the reaſo L 
rl gy nee owt Apts , S WE reaſon 

ſo many travellers, who have counted them, always — 
ays Mr, 


the work. It appears that the external lays are 
mortar, lead, or eramps of any metal; but in the body of 
the pyramid they have uſed a mortar compoſed of Im | 
earth, and clay. At its four corners it is eaſily perceived 
that the lower ſtones are placed on the rock, without an 

other foundation; but beyond them, quite to the middle 
of each face, the wind has formed a ſlope of ſand, which 
on the north ſide riſes ſo high as to afford a commodious 
aſcent to the entrance of the pyramid, which is about 
3 feet high. e e 5 
On aſcending to the entrance, you diſcharge a piſtol 
to frighten away the bats, and then two Arabs, whom 
you are obliged to have for your attendants, enter and 
remove the ſand, which almoſt ſtops up the paſſage. You 
then ſtrip yourſelf to your ſhirt,” on account of the exceſ. 
five heat conſtantly felt in the pyramid, and in this con- 
dition enter the paſſage, each of the company having a 
wax candle in his hand; for the torches are not lighted 
till you are in the chambers, for fear of cauſing too much 


ſmoke. This paſſage runs downward ninety-two feet and 


a half, and is very ſteep; but at the farther end of it is an 
opening fo ſmall, that it is barely a foot and a half high, 


obliged to paſs, but the traveller, inſtead of creeping, 


commonly lays himſelf down, and each of the two Arabs. 


that went before take one of his legs, and thus drag hiai 
over the ſand and duſt. EAT: 

On having paſſed this ſtreight, which is luckily no more 
than two ells long, you enter a pretty large place, where 
travellers commonly take ſome refreſhment to give them 
courage to proceed. 7 

It ought not to be omitted that all theſe paiſages, except 
the fourth, are three feet and a half ſquare, and lined on 
the four ſides by great blocks of white marble, ſo poliſhed 
that this, with the acclivity of the way, would render 
them impaſlable, were it not for little holes cut for reſting 
the feet in. It coſts great trouble to advance forward, and 
if you make a falſe ſtep, you will flide backwards to the 
place from whence you ſet out; but by obſerving theſe 
holes you proceed commodiouſly enough, though you muſt 

cond paſſage, which 
is a hundred and ten feet in length: you then come to 


a reſting-place, on the right hand of which is an opening 
into a kind of well, in which nothing .: 
ſo prodigious a ſize, that they exceed a foot in - 


is to be found 


but bats of 
At this reſting-place begins the third paſſage, which 


is a hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and runs 


horizontally in a ſtraight line to the inferior chamber. 
The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and th 
breadth fix, with benches on each ſide of poliſhed ſtone. 
Before the chamber are ſome ſtones,” with which the way 
1s embarraſſed ; but having ſurmounted this difficulty, you 
enter a chamber which is! alſs'covered with ſtones. This 
chamber is lined with granite, finely poliſned; but at pre, 


ſent extremely black with the ſmoke of the torches uſed 


in examining it. 7 5 5 

Having viſited the lower chamber, you return to the 
refting-place, and aſcend upwards -by faftening your feet 
as beine, till coming to the end of the fourth gallet) 


you meet with a little platform. Vou muſt . 
W 
7 


you may ſtand upright, you contemplate a rene 
is a er 


which is at firſt no more than a palm's breadth bun „ 
and 


5 


the pyramid and the fa. 
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For- | | r 


| ength, ſtooping for the laſt time, you. paſs the re- 
| 21 l fifth gallery, that leads A 4 Ber el 

ine to the uppet Chamber. "This is a very noble room in 

de center of the pyramid, at an equal diſtance from all 
de les, and almoſt in the midſt between the baſis and 
he top. The floor, ſides, and roof ate all formed of vaſt 
Hocks of granite marble. From, the bottom to the top 
ne but {ix ranges of ſtone, and thoſe which cover it of 
| {tupendous length: like ſo many huge beams lying flat 
ind traverſing the room, nine of-them forming the cieling. 
This hall is ſomething more than thirty-four feet in length; 
it is ſeventeen feet broad, and the height is nineteen feet 
and a half. On the left ſide is what Is generally ſuppoſed 
to be a coffin, formed of one entire piece of granite mar- 
ble, and-uncovered at the top; and, on being ſtruck with 
a key, ſounds like a bell. This. is ſaid to be the tomb 
of Cheops, king of Egypt. Its form is like that of an 
Altar, hollowed within, and the ſtone is ſmooth and plain 
without any relief. The exterior ſuperficies contains ſeven 
ret three inches and a half in length, three feet three 
inches and three quarters in depth, and as much in 


rreadth, The hollow part within is little more than fix 


feet in length, and two feet in breadth. People in this | 
room commonly diſcharge a piſtol, which makes a noiſe | 
reſembling thunder. You chen return in the ſame manner 


you came. e ere ware eas 

The traveller is no ſooner out of the pyramid, than 
he dreſſes, wraps himſelf up warm, and drinks a glaſs of 
ſome ſpirituous liquor, to preſerve himſelf from a pleu- 
rip, occaſioned by the ſudden tranſition from an extremely 


hot to a temperate air. Having at length regained his na- 


tural heat he aſcends the, pyramid, in order to enjoy a 
delightful proſpect of the ſurrounding country. The 
method of been it is by the north-eaſt corner, and 
when the ſteps are high, or one broken, it is neceſſary 
to ſearch for a convenient place where the ſteps are entire, 
or a high ſtep is mouldered, fo as to render the aſcent more 


eas , | N : 
7 he top does not end in a point, but in a little flat or 
ſquare, conſiſting of nine ſtones, beſides two that are 


wanted at the angles. Both on the top, in the entrance, 


and in the chambers, are the names of abundance of 
people who at different times have viſited this pyramid, 
and were willing to tranſmit the memory of their being 
there to poſterity. _ NY 5 

Many travellers have aſſerted, that a man ſtanding on 
the top of this pyramid could not ſhoot an arrow beyond 
the bottom, but it muſt neceſſarily fall upon the ſteps; 
however, it is very certain that a good bow and a ſtrong 
arm will ſend an arrow as far. There is as little juſtice 
in the remark, that theſe pyramids caſt no ſhadows. In- 
decd in ſummer- time, and for near three 1 of the 
year, the pyramids caſt no ſhadow. at noon ; but every 
morning and evening in the year, and at noon in winter, 


they certainly caſt a ſhadow proportionable to their bulk; 


and, according to Pliny and Laertius, Thales Mileſius, 
about two thouſand years ago, took the height of theſe 
pyramids by their ſhadows. | | 


On approaching the ſecond pyramid it appears even 


higher than the firſt, which is owing to its being placed 
In a more elevated ſituation ; for, in other reſpects, they 
are both of the ſame ſize, only the ſecond is ſo well cloſed, 
that there is not the leaſt mark to ſhow that it has been 
opened; and it is coated on the four ſides with granite, ſo 


well joined and poliſhed, that the boldeſt man would. 


ſcarcely attempt to aſcend it. | 
On the eaftern fide of this pyramid are the ruins of a 
temple, the ſtones of which are ſix feet broad, as many 
&p, and moſt of them ſixteen or ſeventeen feet long, 
and ſome of them twenty-two feet in length. The whole 
building was a hundred and eighty feet in front, and a 
hundred and ſixty in depth. = 
At ſome diſtance is a ſphynx, whoſe enormous bulk 
attracts the admiration of every beholder. It is cut out 
of the ſolid rock; and Dr. Pccocke obſerves, that what 
lome have thought joinings of the ſtones are only veins 


1 the rock. This extraordinary monument, which is 
ad to have been the ſepulchre of Amaſis, is about twenty- 
en feet high, The lower part of the neck, or begin- 


ung of the breaſt, is thirty-three feet wide, and it is 
"out a hundred and thirteen feet from the ſore-part of 


| 


i 3. 1 7 3 | : 319 - 


the neck to the tail; but the ſand is taiſed about it td. 


; ſuch a height; that the top of the back can only be ſeen: 
Ibis monument of antiquity. is very much, disfigured by 
55 pains ſome people have taken to break off part of its 
„ , / ß 
' "The third pyramid is leſs than the two former by à 
hundred feet in height; but in other reſpects reſembles 
them. It is cloſed like the ſecond, and is without any 
coating. Oh the eaſt-ſide of this pyramid was alfo a 
temple, which is more diſtinguiſhable in its ruins than the 
N rn and was likewiſe compoſed of ſtones of a prodigious 
# | © 500 | | „ 
The fourth pyramid, which is an hundred feet leſs than 
the third, is allo without coating; it is cloſed, and re- 
ſembles the others, but had no temple. However, it has 
one ſingularity, which is, its ſummit being terminated by 
a ſingle ſtone that is very large, and ſeems to have ſerve 
as a pedeſtal, It is ſituated a little more to the weſt, and 
out of the line of the others. Theſe four great pyramids 
are ſurrounded by others that are ſmaller, and which have 
been for the molt part opened, and are in a very ruinous 
condition. 5 <> ES 
At near ten miles diſtance from theſe pyfamids are 
thoſe of Soccotra, ſo called from-a mean village of that 
name. Theſe pyramids extend from north to 3 and 
are ſituated at the foot of the mountains in a plain that 
ſeems formed by nature for the uſe to which it is applied, 
it not being of great extent, but ſo high that it is never 
overflowed by the Nile; and there is reaſon to believe, 
that the celebrated city of Memphis extended almeſt 
thither. _ | . 
One of the pyramids which riſes above the reſt is called 
the Great pyramid to the north. Mr. Norden meaſuring 
this ſtructure found that the eaſt ſide extended ſix hun- 
dred and ninety feet, and the north ſide ſeven hundred 
and ten. The perpendicular height is three hundred and 
forty-five feet. It has a hundred and fifty-ſix ſteps, from 
two to three feet in height, and is built of the ſame kind 
of free-ſtone as the others, but was caſed with a fine hard 
ſtone, which is ſtill remaining in ſeveral parts of the 
ſtructure, though a great deal has fallen down. About 
one-third of the way up is an entrance three feet five 
inches wide, and four feet two inches deep. The ſtones 
within are of the height and breadth of the entrance, and 


TT OOnng 


ons entered this paſſage, which is ſteep, and has alſo holes 


inches a range of ſtones projects five inches inwards on 
each fide, and in the ſame manner twelve tiers project 
one farther than the other till they meet at the top. To 
the weſt of this room is another that reſembles it : theſe 
rooms are formed of ſmooth white ſtones ſo large that 
there are only ſeven of them in length, and three or four 
in breadth. | : 

At the diſtance of a mile to the ſouth-eaſt is another, 
called the Great pyramid to the ſouth, which is about ſix 
hundred feet ſquare at the bottom. It ſeems to have been 
2 all the way up, and is built within of good hewn 
one. | 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the eaſt of the 
laſt great pyramid, is one built of unburned brick, which 
ſeems to have been made of the mud of the Nile, it being 
a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles and ſhells in it, and 
mixed up with chopped ftraw, in order to bind the clay 
together, as unburned bricks are at preſent uſually made 
in Egypt and other parts of the Eaſt. Some of theſe 
bricks are thirteen inches and a half long, fix inches and 
a half broad, and four inches thick ; but others were fif- 
teen inches long, ſeven broad, and four inches three quar- 

ters in thickneſs, but were not laid ſo as to bind each 


ous. It extends two hundred and ten feet on the weſt 
ſide, and is a hundred and fifty feet high; and at the top 
is forty-three feet by thirty-hve, It ſeems to have been 
built with five degrees, each being ten feet broad and 
thirty deep, yet the aſcent is eaſy on account of the bricks 
having crumbled away. | 


It ſeems not improbable that this pyramid was built by 


the Iſraelites, and that they alſo made the bricks of which 
it 


about five feet in length. Our author and his compani- 


cut as reſts for the feet. Having paſled through it they 
entered a room twenty-two feet and a half long, and 
| eleven feet ten inches wide. At the height of ten feet ſix 


other. This pyramid is much crumbled, and very ruin- 
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it is formed: for Joſephus ſays, that when time bad extin- 
guiſhed the memory of the benefits performed by Joſeph, 
and the kingdom was transferred to another family, the | 


Ifraclites were uſed with great rigour ; they were ordered 


pyramids, 1 


to cut canals for the Nile, to raiſe walls, and erect the 


rende been geherally thought that the pyramids were 
arch as ſepulchres for the kings of Egypt; but if this 


was the caſe, chey would ſurely have provided a better 
entrance, and not made it neceſſary to drag the corpſe 


through long, narrow, and intricate paſſages before it 


could be placed in its tomb: and it ſeems improbable that 
pyramid eleven acres of ground ſhould be co- 
vered with blocks of ſolid ſtone for ſo great a height, 
merely for the ſake of a room or two of .no extraordinary 


| ſize, in which; a coffin was to ſtand. Dr. Shaw is of the 
© - ſame opinion, and obſerves, that the great cheſt of granite 


marble found in the upper chamber of the pyramid, was 


probably intended for ſome religious uſe, it being of a dif- 


ferent form from the ſtone-coffins found in Egypt, which 


are con7antly adorned with ſacred characters, and made 
with a kind of pedeſtal at the feet; for the mummies 


always ſtand upright, where time or accident have not 
diſturbed them; but this cheſt lies flat upon the floor, and 
conſequently wants that dignity of poſture, which, ſays 


Dr. Shaw, we may ſuppoſe this wiſe nation knew to be 


peculiar, and therefore would be very ſcrupulous of deny- 
ing, to the human body, | 
In fo ſymbolical a religion as that of the antient Egyp- 


* the. 


tians, it is not improbable that the pyramidical form 


might convey. ſome ſacred meaning; and perhaps the 


3 themſelves might be objects repreſenting the 


eity, and to which they offered their adorations; juſt 
as the Paphian Venus was, according to Tacitus, not of 


a human, but of a pyramidical form; as is alſo the black 
ſtone worſhipped by the Gentoos of India, under the 
name of Jaggernaut, of which we have given ſome ac- 


count in treating of the religion of the Gentoos of In- 


doſtan. 


0 7 the Catacombs and Egyptian Mummaes. 


. — 


N the fame plain in which theſe laſt pyramids are 


placed are the catacombs, the entrance into which 
are by a kind of wells, about four feet ſquare, and twenty 
feet deep, cut through a flaty rock, covered with ſand, 


which being moved by the wind, ſometimes fills up thefe 
However, ſome of them are caſed as' far as 


entrances. 
the depth of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. People 
are uſually let down with ropes, when being got to the 


bottom, they find a paſſage five feet wide, and about fifty 


feet in length, filled up very high with ſand, and having 
got to the end of it turn down another paſſage to the left 


hand about ſix feet high, on one ſide of which are little 


rooms, with benches about two feet above the floor, and 
on the other ſide are narrow cells juſt big enough to re- 
ceive a large coffin. At the end of this alley is another, 
which is narrower, and on each fide are niches that ſeem 
deſigned for coffins placed upright. This paſſage leads to 
rooms in the form of an oblong-ſquare, filled with the re- 
mains of mummies. Our author obſerves, that here the 


inferior perſons of a family were probably depoſited, while 
the heads of the families were placed in the niches. 


Each 
family had originally, perhaps, its burial-place; and as the 
family increaſed they branched out theſe ſepulchral grot- 
tos, that every deſcendant might have a ſeparate place for 
his family. 255 

In theſe catacombs are found the remains of embalmed 
bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up and down, and ſometimes 
coffins ſtanding upright and entire, made of ſycamore or 
Pharaoh's fig-tree, that have continued in theſe ſubter- 
raneous apartments above three thouſand years, though 
the wood is to appearance ſpongy and porous. The 
upper part of the coffin is commonly ſhaped like a head, 
with a face painted upon it; the reſt is a continued trunk, 
and the end for the feet is made broad and flat for it to 


ſtand upright in the repoſitory. Other coffins are made 


5 


* 


| 


cloſe with mortar. 


pear wrapped u 


are very 
wathed JJ 
6 


| fillets or narrow bandages of linen wrapped round in 


curious a manner, with ſs many windings and ſo 
upon each other, that it is ſuppoſed 4 1 5 \ . 
5 ] Ks : 


ſkull. The body was bound round with à bandage of 


linen tape about three quarters of an inch broad, under 
which were four folds of cloth, then a ſwathe two inches 


broad, and under that eight different bandages of the 
ſame breadth laid acroſs from the ſhoulders to the hips on 
the other fide: under this was a cruſt of, linen about an 
inch thick, burnt almoſt to aſhes, but ſticking together 
by means of the gums with which it had been ſmeared. 

he arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the right hand 
over the left, and both lying towards the face. From 


the hips to the feet were eight bandages: twelve inches 


broad, and under theſe were bandages an inch thick 


ed of two pieces of wood hollowed fo as to receive it, 
and being put together were faſtened with broad pegs in 
the top 


its being embalmed; and both the coffin, and body 
wrapped up in linen, were covered with a thin plaſter 
and painted. NNE e on yg En 

Among the catacombs is one for the birds and other 
animals worſhipped by the antient Egyptians; for when 


* 


and wrapped them up with the ſame care as the human 
bodies. The catacomb is about thirty feet deep, and 
has the ſame kind of entrance, only the paſſage from it 
is about eight feet wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. It 
is alſo much more magnificent than the others. The birds 
are depoſited in earthen vaſes, covered over and ſtopped 
In one of the irregular apartments are 
large jars that might be for bigger animals. In ſhort, the 
birds were embalmed by dipping them in gums and ato- 
matic drugs, and bound up, like the human bodies, with 
many folds of linen. | | i 


b KR CTIK, 

Of the Ruins of Bufiris, Heliopolis, the celebrated Labyrint', 
Antinopolis, Hermopolis. Some remarkable” Antiquities 
the Side of a Mountain. Thoſe. at Gaua Riebra; with 4 


; particular Account of the miraculous Serpent Heredff 


| E ſhall now deſcribe the ruins ftill to be ſeen of 
/ feveral cities famous in bd Some of we 
ruins of the cities and temples of Egypt, like thoſe of Pal- 
myra and Balbec, raiſe our ideas of their antient magn 
cence and grandeur; while others only ſhew the places _ 
the moſt ſplendid cities once ſtood; the vaſt length of * 
ſince they were built, having levelled them with the 00% 
and only left a few ſcattered monuments of the mol ſup? 


| | ſtructures, 


FF 


men, of the thickneſs of a wafer. The back part of the Ml 
head was filled with bitumen, which had been poured in | 
at the noſe, and had penetrated even into the bone of the 


conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs; but the 
outer bandages did not appear to have been the with 
. | gums. The coffin in which.the body was put was form- 


ed in holes in the. lower part. This coffin ' 
was in the ſhape of an human body, as bound up after 


they happened to find them dead they embalmed them, | 


PEER 


kind, and the moſt imperfect. 
A little to the northward. 


which probably ſtood Buſiris, a city celebrated for its 


* . 


temple, the moſt” coſtly I The oa fin 


wo hundred feet long and an hundred en and at 
e 


* 


quity, and frequently cut the 


At a ſmall diſtance near Cairo are the remains of the 
antient city of Heliopolis, the Or of the Scriptures, a 
city of great antiquity, famous for the worſhip of the ſun. 
Alarge mound encompaſſes the whole, and at the entrance 
on the weſt are the ruins of a ſphynx of a bright ſhining 
yellow marble, and almoſt 117 7 to the gate is an obe- 
lie fixty-ſeven feet and a half high. The prieſts of He- 
liopolis were the moſt. famous of all Egypt for their ſkill 
in philoſophy and aſtronomy, and were the firſt who com- 
puted time by years of three hundred and fixty-five days. 
Herodotus came to this city to be inſtructed in all the 
learning of the Egyptians ; and when Strabo came here, 
he was ſhewn the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus, 

At a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth of the above obeliſk is 
the village of Matarea, where it is ſaid the Holy Family 
lay for ſome time. concealed when they came into Egypt; 
aud they add, that being in danger from ſome bad people, 

2 og a and became hollow to receive and ſhelter 
t 5 
which is hollow and of the ſort called Pharaoh's fig, and 
take away pieces of it as ſacred relicks; ,but the Romans 


ſay, that the tree fell down, and was carried away by the | 


monks of Jeruſalem.  —- 


At a place called, the town of Caroon, is the ſpot on 
which ſtood the famous labyrinth, which, according to 


Herodotus, was built by the twelve Kings of Egypt, when 


the government was divided into twelve parts, as ſo 
many palaces for them to meet in, and tranſact the 
affairs of ſtate and religion. This was ſo extraordinary a 


building, that Dædalus came to Egypt on purpoſe to ſee 


it, and formed the labyrinth in Crete for king Minos on 
the model of this. „ „ 


4 b ba tments,. are greater than any other human 
3 ks: for the outlets at the top, and the various wind- 
: jo through the ſaloons, gave me infinite ſurprize as 
* paſſed from a ſaloon into apartments, and from apart- 
„ ments into bed-chambers, and into other rooms out of 
0 the bed-chambers, and from apartments into ſaloons. 
8 he roof of the whole is ſtone as well as the walls. 
e latter are adorned with ſculpture: each ſaloon 
4 8 2 periſtyle of white ſtones admirably joined to- 
4 bether. Quite cloſe to the line where the labyrinth 
terminates, is a pyramid of two hundred and forty feet, 

En | | 


” 


he Coptics even pretend to. ſhew the very tree, 
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.. 1610}, rmoifts 20814 $i 4 itz zun; 
. on which large animals are engraven ; and the en- 
trance into it is under ground, Pt 


C4 + 


plaſtered over, Whatever this building was, it appears 
More to the 


on; 


eaſt are the remains of an oblong ſquare edifc 


of Antinoopolis, built by Hadrian in honour of Antinous 
is favourite, who was drowned there; but now named 
Enſineh. Among theſe ruins are ftill ſtanding a large 
pillar, with a Corinthian capital, on the top of which was 
a ſquare ftone, whereon a ſtatue was probably placed. 
excellent workmanſhip. _ SR | 
A little farther up the river is the village of Archo- 
mounain, which Dr. Pococke ſuppoſes to be ſituated on 


| pears of the old city, but extenſive heaps of rubbiſh, ex- 
| cept a grand portico of an ancient temple, conſiſting of 
twelve pillars, fix in a row. Theſe pillars are fix feet in 
diameter, and on every part both of them, and of the 
ſtones laid upon them, are hieroglyphics ; on the pillars 
are alfo ſome remains of paint, and the cieling is adorned 
with. ſtars. Some pieces of columns of granite marble 
are alſo to be ſeen among the ruins. | 


. 


Farther to the ſouth is a mountain called Shebat el Kof- 
feri, on the ſide of which are ſome remarkable antiquities, 


| After aſcending the mountain for about two hours, you 
arrive at a gate which leads into a great ſaloon, ſupport:d. 


| 


by hexagonal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock. The walls 
| are adorned with paintings, which are ſtill plainly. to be 
diſtinguiſhed, and the gold that was employed glitters on 
all ſides. There are openings leading to other apart- 


another apartment above to which you may arrive, though 
with great difficulty, by climbing up on the outſide. It 
is ſmaller than the firſt, and has no pillars, but is painted 
like the other. On each ſide of this ſecond grotto is a 
they both Jorma continued body, One is open and the 
other is cloſed, but almoſt buried in the ſand. This up- 


per cavern had alſo a communication with other apart- 
ments; but theſe are alſo cloſed up. Do” 
A little farther to the ſouth. is Gaua-Kiebra, where 
ſtill remains a beautiful portico of a temple, containing 
eighteen pillars in three rows: theſe have a ſingular kind 
of capital, and their ſhafts are. enriched with hierogly- 
phies, executed in a moſt maſterly manner. This temple 
| appears to have been extremely magnificent, not only 
from the grandeur of the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones 
| which formed the walls, one of which Dr. Pococke found 
to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep; 
and another thirty feet long, and five broad. At ſome 
diſtance behind the portico is a ſtone. ſhaped like the top 
of an obeliſk, which has on one ſide of it a niche as if for 
a ſtatue, and is adorned with hierog]yphics, 

At ſome diſtance to the ſouth is the grotto of the famous 
' ſerpent called Heredy, where is the tomb of a pretended 


: Turkiſh faint, adorned with a cupola raiſed above the 
E 4 L . mountain. 


There is alſo a fine gate of the Corinthian order, and of 


the ruins of the ancient city of Hermopolis. Little ap- 


ments; but thoſe are filled up with rubbiſh. There is. 


tomb of the ſame ſtone with the mountain, with which 
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e \ | 8 55 | 
mountain, The Arabs affirm, that this ſaint, who was | 
named Heredy, dying in this place, was buried here; and 
that, by a particular favour of the Almighty, he was tranſ- 
formed into a ſerpent that never dies, but heals diſeaſes, - 
and beſtows favours on all who implore his aid. Of this 
ſerpent both Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden have given a 
very particular account, and perfectly agree in the parti- 
culars they relate of it; and therefore we ſhall give an ac- 
count of it here, as this can hardly fail of being acceptable 
to the curious reader, who will doubtleſs be inclined to 
entertain a very mean opinion of the people who could be 
deceived by this pious fraud: but abſurd as it is, it is not 
more ſo than the vulgar belief among the antient Romans, 
. atteſted by very credible authors, of AÆſculapius entering 
into a ſerpent, and under that form being brought to 
Rome and curing a peſtilen ee. 
This miraculous ſerpent it ſeems pays great reſpect to 
perſons, and is more propitious to the great lords than to 
the poor: for if a governor be attacked with any diſorder, | 


Ads, 


the ſerpent has the complaiſance 'to ſuffer himſelf to be 


carried to his houſe; but a perſon of the common rank 
muſt not only make a vow to recompenſe him for 
his trouble,- but ſend a ſpotleſs virgin on the important 
embaſly : for the fair alone can have any influence on 
him; and if her virtue ſhould be the leaſt ſullied, he would 
be inexorable. On her etitering into his preſence, ſhe 
makes him a compliment, and, with the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſion, intreats him to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to 
the perſon who wants his aſſiſtance. The ſerpent, who 
can refuſe nothing to female virtue, begins at firſt with 
moving its tail ; the virgin redoubles her intreaties, and 
at length the reptile ſprings up to her neck, places itſelf 
in her boſom, and there remains quiet, while it is carried 
in ſtate, in the midſt of loud acclamations, to the houſe of 
the perſon who diſpatched the ambaſſadreſs. No ſooner 
is it brought into the room, than the patient begins to 
find himſelf relieved. Yet this miraculous phyſician does 
not withdraw ; for he is very willing to remain ſome 
hours with the patient, if during the whole time th 
take eare to regale his prieſts, who never leave him. All 
this is performed to admiration, provided no Chriſtian or 
other unbeliever comes in, whoſe preſence, tis pretended, 
would diſturb the feaſt; for this ſagacious ſerpent, on 
perceiving him, would immediately diſappear. The prieſts 
would ſearch for him in vain, and it would be impoſſible 
to find him: for was he carried to the other ſide of the 
Nile, he would return inviſibly to his dwelling in the 
tomb. The Arabs even boldly aſſert, that were he cut 
in pieces, the parts would inſtantly join again; and that 
being deſtined to be immortal, nothing can put a period 
to his life. . 

Even the Chriſtians, who ought to claim a degree of 
wiſdom ſuperior to the Arabs, have the folly to believe 
that this pretended ſaint is the devil himſelf, whom God 

has permitted to miſlead theſe blind and ignorant people; 
and in this belief they are confirmed by a tradition, that 
to this place the angel Raphael baniſhed the devil Aſmodi, 
whom, in Tobit vili. 3. he is ſaid to ſend into Egypt. 
' £© But J am perſuaded, ſays Mr. Norden, that both the 
« Arabs and theſe Chriſtians offend againſt the rules of 
_- <6 reaſon. . Before we conſider a thing as miraculous or 
<c ſuperſtitious, it is neceſſary to examine whether the 
% fact itſelf be true; whether the circumſtances are ſuch 
nas are pretended, and whether no fraud is uſed. I 
agree that the ſerpent is there, but it cannot be im- 
« mortal; he undoubtedly dies like other ſerpents, and 
< the prieſts who draw a profit from him ſubſtitute ano- 
ther of the ſame kind in his room. Were they indeed | 
< to cut the ſerpent in pieces, and were the parts ſeen 
<« to join again, it might be eſteemed a proof of its im- 
« mortality; but they can never be brought to this: and 
when the emir of Akmim ordered them to make this 
<« trial in his preſence, the prieſts excuſed themſelves 
% from the experiment. Is there any thing eaſier than 
to make a tame ſerpent obey certain Fans Þ The 
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virginity of the ambaſladreſs is ſecured by her being 
ſo young as to be free from ſuſpicion ; and ſerpents 
are known to be attracted by certain odours and herbs, 
with which the girl may bo rubbed ; at leaſt ſhe is 
adorned with chaplets and garlands of flowers, in 


A SYSTEM OF, 


4 


5 


and ſix or ſeven of the rooms which have been formed be- 


of the edifice are ſeveral ſpouts, with an ornament 


of the antient city of Thebes, which are the moſt con- 


on both ſides the river, and, according to ſome authors, 


„ ſents of 


*. * 


5 i 


* to the ſerpent, In ſhort, if it be afkea 
. re ng diapp r from HY 
people, I anſwer, that it is ſufficient to ' 
A the e prieſts are excellent jugglers, and Me N 
„no difficulty in imagining them capable of AN 
te away the ſerpent in ehe preſence of a great nulbes 
© of Ipertators, without the moſt attentive and quick 
25 lighted being able to perceive it: whoever has t 
re the tricks daily played by the mountebanks in the 
| prone ſquare before the caſtle of Cairo, muſt have 
„ been ſtruck with feats much more remarkable tha 
« this,” If to all, this be added the account gien n 
this work of the dancing-ſerpents, and other Paula 
relating to thoſe reptiles, in treating of Indoſtan, the fraud 
muſt appear extremely evident, and eyery thing myſte. 
rious in the affair will vaniſh * hn 


Ecrpr, 
how it is poſ- 


e, 21G OP K. 
Of „ N of Tentyra and Thebes, 


8 TILL farther up the Nile was ſituated the City of 
Tentyra, the inhabitants of which paid extraordinar 

adorations to Venus and Iſis, to each of whom they built 
a temple. From the many heaps of ruins ſeen here the 
city appears to have been of great extent, and to have been 
much frequented ſince it was in its antient ſplendor 

People ſeem to have lived even in the temples, and ſeveral 
houſes have been built of unburnt brick on the top of the 
reat temple, which is two hundred feet long, and forty- 
ve broad. The principal remains of the antient build. 
ings are near each other; theſe are two gates and four | 3 
temples. The grand temple already mentioned appears WM 
to be that of Iſis, and ſeems entire, only the apartments 
which appear to have been built at the top are deſtroyed, 


low are filled up. | : | 
There is an aſcent to the top by ten flights of ſteps, 
The pillars are adorned with large capitals of the head 
of Iſis, each capital having four faces, one on each fide, 
and over them are compartments in baſſo relievo, finely 
executed, and in a noble taſte. At the end of the grand 
room are four ſtories of hieroglyphics in ſeven compart- 
ments, each of whieh has two or three human figures, 
but ſome of them are defaced. There are likewiſe four 
ſtories of hieroglyphics on the outſide, and it is not im- 
probable that before the ground was raiſed there were 
five both within and without. On the outſide of the 
ſouth end are five coloflal figures, and two more beauti- 
ful than the reſt ſtand at each corner. Round the top 
over them repreſenting the head and ſhoulders of the 
F e ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the ruins 


ſiderable in Egypt, and are generally known by the 
name of The antiquities of Carnack and Luxerein, two 


villages ſituated among thoſe runs. 
Th 5 I "Thebes was extended 


e great and celebrated city of 
was built by Ofiris, and according to-others by Buſiris II. 
who appointed its circuit, adorned it with magnificent 
buildings, and rendered it the moſt opulent city upon 
earth. It was originally called Dioſpolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, and afterwards obtained the name of Thebes. 
Diodorus Siculus obſerves, , that not only this king, 
ee but many of his ſucceſſors, improved the city with pre- 
old and filver, with ivory, and a mul ude 
ce of coloſſal ſtatues; and that no city under 
ce was ſo adorned with obeliſks of one ent! | 
« There were four temples of amazing ſize and, beauty. 
« The moſt antient of theſe was thirteen ſtadia in 4 | 
« cumference, its height forty-five cubits, and the thick- 
« neſs of its walls twenty-four feet. The buildings 
« have remained to modern times; but the gold aud 4 
< ſilver, the ivory, and precious ſtones, were carried w 
« by the Perſians when Cambyſes ſet fire to the temp 
ce of Egypt. It is ſaid that the Perſians having tran? ok 
ce red this opulence to Aſia, and having carried art! 


66 


which they take care not to forget ſuch as are agreeable 
: : | 


<« with them from Egypt, built the magnificent palace 


*«. 


* 
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« of perſepolis, Suſa, and others in Media. It is ad Jea 
« that the riches of Egypt were at that time fo great, 


« that from the ruins, after plundering and burning, 


« were taken above three hundred talents of gold, and 


« two thouſand: three hundred talents of ſilver,” 
Of the four remarkable temples mentioned by Diodorus, 
Dr. Pococke,, biſhop of Offory, imagines, that which he 
viewed was the ſame which that antient hiſtorian men- 


tions as of a moſt extraordinary ſize, ſince the ruins of 
this ſtupendous building extended near half a mile in 
length. The deſcription Diodorus has given of the height 


and thickneſs of the walls has been thought extravagant, | had a kind of windows over the ſpace between every two 


and beyond all the rules of probability ; but, on examining 


the remains of this temple, it will appear, that in both 


theſe reſpects they in ſome places exceed the account he 
has given of 'them. _ | | 


This temple has eight grand entrances, to three 'of 


which were avenues of a great length between ſphynxes, | 


two of them having ſixty of theſe ſtatues on each ſide, 
Having paſſed between theſe at one of the entrances, you 


come to four grand pates at a conſiderable diſtance be- 


hind each other, in a direct line to the temple; they are 
about thirty-five feet deep, a hundred and fifty in length, 
and before the ground was raiſed, muſt have been from 
fifty to ſixty feet high. Theſe ſtruQures leſſen every way 
like a pyramid, from the bottom to the top: the firſt is 
of red granite finely poliſhed, and in a beautiful manner 


adorned on the outſide with hieroglyphics, in four ſeries 


from the top downwards, and three on the inſide, in each 
of which are the figures of two men finely executed, and 
bigger than the life. Farther on each fide are coloſſal 
figures, about fifteen feet. high, with hieroglyphics un- 
der them; and in this laſt manner the other gates are 
adorned, but without the compartments. On each ſide 
of theſe gates there alſo ſeem to have been coloſſal 
ſtatues, | 85 N 

On the outſide of the firſt is om one fide a ſtatue of red 


granite, and on the other a ſtatue of a kind of granite 


that ſeems compoſed of ſmall pebbles. Our author 
meaſuring the head of one of them found it five feet fix 
inches long. "The next gate is much ruined, and has 
only two ſtories of coloſſal figures to the ſouth, and 


one to the north. The third | is covered all round 


with hieroglyphics and coloſſal figures of men, and here 
are the remains of a ſtatue of white marble, the head of 
which has a ſerpent on its caſque. This head is four 
feet and a half from the top to the lower part of the neck. 
The fourth gate is a heap of ruins, and before the main 
building is a large pond, that was probably a reſervoir of 
the water of the Nile for the uſe of the temple. From 
theſe gates walls had been built, that not only extended 
to the other, gates, to form the entire incloſure of the 
temple, but to incloſe particular courts between the gates 
and that edifice. ann e 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the weſt is another 
ſuperb entrance, with the ſame kind of avenue of (| phynxes; 
and all the reſt have the appearance of extraordinary mag- 
niicence, „ 1 

The grand entrance to the weſt, which may be termed 
either a gate or a front to the great court before the temple, 
5 extremely noble, and yet has the greateſt plainneſs and 
implicity, without any ornaments, and nearly reſembles 
what among us is termed the ruſtic; it is forty feet broad, 
and the bottom is a ſolid wall of that thickneſs. In the 
front are two ſtories of ſmal] windows ; but the upper 
ory is in many parts ſo ruined, that at a diſtance it has 
the appearance of battlements. 15 

On the inſide of this gate is a large open court, which 
iS a terrace eighty feet broad, and fix feet above the 
Found, as it is now raiſed, to which there were pro- 
ably ſteps to aſcend from a colonade on each ſide of this 


anti-temple. The pillars of theſe colonades have ſquare 


capitals, and on each ſide of the middle walk, to the in- 


"cr part of the temple, was a very grand colonade of 
Pillars above forty feet high, and eight feet in diameter, 
with large capitals like vaſes worked with figures in lines. 

t the farther end of this colonade are two coloſſal 


- of red granite, much mutilated, and with the heads 
roken off, | 5 


Though the wall of the inner temple is greatly ruined, 


D 


„„ 


chan is to be found in any other building he ever ſaw. 


| glyphics and the figures of men in fix compartments, 
above nine feet high, and twelve wide, every compartment 


| of pillars one way, and eighteen another : thoſe in the two 


near the ruins. There is in this place a very ſingular 


here the leaſt ſign of raiſed buildings, Dr. Pococke re- 


with their flocks from place to place for the ſake of 


where the mountains riſe to a great height, comes to a 


i, Fococke ſays it has more grandeur. and magnificence 
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The door is very high, and yet in a juſt proportion; and 
the walls on each ſide are beautifully adorned with hiero- 


having the figures of three men. | 
On entering the inner temple there appears ſixteen rows 


middle rows are eleven feet in diameter, and the others 
eight, with capitals of ſquare ſtone. The temple was 
higher above the middle rows than in the other parts, and 


pillars, with twelve lattices of ſtone in each. Every part 
of the temple, both within and without, is covered with 
hieroglyphics, and on the outſide to the north are carved 
repreſentations of battles, with horſes and chariots, one 
of which is drawn by ſtags. | 1 
On each ſide of the entrance into the eaſt end of the 
temple is an obelifk ſixty- three feet four inches high, and 
ſix feet ſquare. Farther to the eaſt are two other obeliſks 
ſeventy- three feet high, and ſeven. feet fix inches ſquare ; 
but one of them is fallen down. Theſe obeliſks are all of 
red granite, and covered with hieroglyphics. At a little 
diſtance from theſe obeliſks are two walls, ſeparated: by an 
entrance in the middle, and on the weſt ſide of them are 
coloſſal buſts. Continuing along the middle to the eaſt 
you come to a ſmall room of red granite, and all along are 
apartments that were perhaps appropriated to the uſe of 
the prieſts. | „ 
Theſe ruins are ſcattered ſeveral miles round, and there 
are the remains of ſeveral other temples; and among the 
reſt one which appeared to have been round, and a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five feet in diameter. | 
That part of Thebes on the weſt fide of the river is 
now called Gournou, from a village of that name ſituated 


ſtreet, for the rocky ground riſing on each fide of it about 
ten feet high, has on each hand a row of rooms, ſome 
of which are ſupported by pillars; and. as there is not 


marks, that he could not help imagining that in the ear- 
lieſt times theſe caverns might ſerve as houſes, and be the 
firſt invention after that of tents, when they might be 
contrived as a better ſhelter from the weather and the 
coldneſs of the nights: but it ſeems more natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the uſe of caverns preceded that of tents, and 
that the latter were choſen only by thoſe who removed 


paſture, a | | 

Here the traveller paſſing through ſome other vallies, 
round opening like an amphitheatre, and aſcending it by 
a narrow ſteep paſſage, arrives at the ſepulchres of the 
kings of Thebes, which are formed in the rocks. The 
vale in which are theſe grottos, is covered with rough 
ſtones that have probably rolled from above. It is about 
a hundred feet wide, between high ſteep precipices, in 
which grottos are cut in a moſt beautiful manner. . Long 
galleries, or paſſages, are formed under the mountains 
out of a cloſe white free-ſtone that cuts like chalk, and_ 
is as ſmooth as the fineſt ſtucco-work. Generally there 
are four or five of theſe galleries, one within another, 'from 
thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fiftcen feet high, 
leading to a ſpacious room, in which 1s the king's tomb, 
or coffin, with his figure cut in relief, or painted upon it, 
at full length. Both the cieling and ſides of the rooms are 
cut with hieroglyphics of birds, and beaſts ; ſome of them 
painted, and almoſt as freſh as if they were but juſt 
finiſhed, though they cannot be leſs than upwards of two 
thouſand years old. —— 

One of theſe ſepulchres is moſt beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut in the ſtone and painted. The 
entrance, which has a deſcent, is cut through the rock, 
and for thirteen feet is open at the top; then for eight 
feet more the cieling inclines, anſwering to the deſcent 
under it. The galleries have hieroglyphics carved on 
each ſide, firſt in a kind of compartments next to the 
cieling, in the manner of a frize. Below them aie 
carved figures repreſenting mummies, and under theſe 
are hieroglyphics all down the fides, divided by lines 
into different columns. In the middle of the cicling — | 
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tomb is of one, ſhone of red granite, ſeven feet nine 
inc! s high, e feet eight inches long, and above ſix 
ec T ad, the cover being made to ſhut into it. The 


” 


ferent. columns of bieroglyphics, 1 
Fo. Tas large room belonging to another of the grottas 1s 
the ſtatue of a man holding a ſceptre in his hand, and 
on the cjcling is painted a large figure of 2 man holding 
a particular kind of ſceptre, with wings hanging lower 


than his feet, and coyering his whole body. On each 
| ſeveral Greek and Latin inſcriptions, ſome of them ook 


ſide of the entrance are four men cut in the ſtong above 


the natural ſize, with the heads of hawks and other 
- animals, . | S 


On the ſouth fide of theſe mountains are two very ex- 
tenſive apartments: to one of them is a deſcent of ten 
ſteps to a ſpacious area cut in the rock, which leads to a 
room ſupported by ſquare pillars, alſo cut out of the 
folid rock; and beyond it is a long room ſupported by 
pillars on each ſide. All the apartments are adorned 
with hieroglyphics; but they are in ſome places black 
and ſcaled as if damaged by ſire. Beyond theſe rooms 
are apartments, to which there is a deſcent of ſeveral 
ſteps to the right; and one part leads to a gallery cut 
round the 4 which has apartments on one ſide, 
and in them are holes cut perpendicularly down to other 
apartments below, where there are doors and qpenings, 
and probably as many rooms as above. One would 
imagine, ſays the right reverend Dr. Pococke, that theſe 
were the habitations of the living, and that they were cut 
under thoſe of the kings of Thebes, if they were not 
themſelves palaces, to which thoſe princes retired to avoid 


the best. | 


The other apartments are cut in a ſmall hill near | | J 
and the granite has perfectly retained its poliſh, which is. 


the appearance of a grand entrance under the mountains: 
the way to which is through a valley, that ſeems to have 
been divided by walls or mounds into. four parts ; one of 
them is dug much deeper than the reſt, and was probably 
a reſervoir of the water of the Nile, and the others extend 
towards ſome remains of old buildings. . To the weſt is 
a room that has a well-turned arch, and appears to have 
been uſed. as a Chriſtian church ; for the hieroglyphics, 
which are in ſmall columns; and extremely well cut, 
have been covered with plaifter, on which is painted 
Chriſt encompaſſed with a glory. . 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt are the ruins of a large tem- 
ple, and at a diſtance from it the ruins of a pyramidal 
gate, and of a very large coloſſal ſtatue, broke off about 
the middle of the trunk. It is twenty-one feet broad at 
the ſhoulders ; the ear is three feet long, and from the 


top of the head to the bottom of the neck is eleven 


feet. | 
In the firſt court of the temple are two rows of ſquare 


pillars, on each ſide of which is a ftatue, but their heads 
are broke off. Each of theſe ſtatues has the lituus in one 
hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as is com- 


monly ſeen in the ſtatues of Ofiris. In the ſecond court 


are the remains of two coloſſal ſtatues fitting ; they are of 
black granite, and the head of one of them, which lies 
on the ground, is three feet five inches long. | 

A great number of pillars belonging to the temple are 
ſtill ſtanding, and many others are deſtroyed. Two 
ſorts of pillars are obſerved in this edifice, one more 


beautiful than the other. Their thickneſs and ſolidity 


give them at a Giſtance a noble appearance, and on ap- 
proaching them the eye is entertained with the hierogly- 
phics ; and when you are near them their colours have a 
fine effect. This ſort of painting has neither ſhade nor 
degradation. The figures are encruſted with it like paint- 
ing in enamel; and Mr. Norden obſerves, that it ſur- 
paſſes in ſtrength every. thing he had ſeen of the kind, it 


being ſuperior in beauty to the al-freſco and Moſaic | 
work, with the advantage of being more durable. It is 


ſurpriſing to ſee, ſays he, how the gold, ultra-marine, 


and other colours have preſerved their luſtre to the pre- 


ſent age. Fe 
At a conſiderable diſtance from the temple are what is 


called the coloſſal ſtatues of Memnon, which front the 
Nile. The firſt appears to repreſent a man fitting, and 


the other a woman in the ſame poſture ; and they are both 


We A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
the figures gf men, with ſtars on each ſide. Tre king's 


ste the King is cut in mezzo-relievo, with an hiero- 
glyphical inſcription. The room is adorned with dif- 


The ſtatue to the north has been broken off at the middle 
and has been built up with five tier of ſtones; but the 
other is of one ſingle ſtone: the feet have the toes broke 
| off, and the features are mouldred away by time. The 
ſides of their ſeats are covered with Hieroglyphics; on 
the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, which has been broken is 
| a Greek epigram; and on their inſteps and legs are 


| grams in bonour of Memnon; but moſt: of them are 
the teſtimanies. of thoſe who have. heard his ſound : for 
one of them has been thought the. famous ſtatue of 
Memnon, which at the firſt and ſecond hour, it is pre- 
tended, uttered a ſound occaſioned by the rays of the ſun 
ſtriking upon it. 55 o " 
At alittle diſtance from theſe ſtatues are the ruins of 
ſeveral others, particularly one of yellow granite almoſt 
entire, and twelve feet long from the top of the head to 
the thigh. 2 5 W . 
At Luxerein are the remains of a large and magnificent 
temple, which was alſo a part of the antient Thebes, 


and is called by Diodorus the ſepulchre of Oſymandus : 


| it is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river, to the ſouth of 


the antiquities juſt deſcribed. On approaching it you 
come to two obeliſks, which are probably the fineſt in 
the world ; they are at preſent ſixty feet high, and might 
be ſeventy or eighty, according as the ground has riſen, 
which is certainly a great deal: they are ſeven feet and 
a half ſquare, and at bottom might be eight feet. The 
hieroglyphics extend in three columns down each fide, 


and are cut with a flat bottom an inch and a half deep, 


as fine as can be imagined. On the top of each ſide a 
perſon ſits on a throne, and another offers him ſomething 
on his knees. Theſe figures are likewiſe below. Lower 
down are three hawks, then three bulls, and at the 
diſtance of about every foot is an owl. There are alſo 
monkies, heads of camels, hares, dogs, ſerpents, birds, 
andabS$= . Er" 

At a ſmall diſtance is a pyramidal gate, two hundred 
feet long, and at preſent fifty-four above the ground. On 
each ſide of the entrance is a coloflal ſtatue, which riſes 
thirteen feet and a half above the ſurface of the earth, 
though the ſhoulders are only three feet and a half above 
the ground. In the front of the pyramidal gate are win- 
dows and ſculpture, particularly a perſon ſeated on a 
throne, holding out one hand, in which he has a ſceptre 


ration. On the other ſide a man is repreſented in a car, 
galloping and ſhooting with a bow, and followed. by 
many chariots. This may have a relation to the wars of 
this king againſt the Bactrians. Within this gate is 2 
court almoſt filled with cottages, with ſome pillars that 


ther gate now in ruins, and beyond that another court, 
which had a large and beautiful altar in the middle, and 
the hiſtory of the king was cut all round on the walls. 
The pillars in this court are forty feet high; but the 
work in the capitals, inſtead of being in relief, is only 
cut out in lines. The walls of the rooms are adorned 
with ſculpture, among which a Deity is repreſented 
carried by eighteen men in a kind of boat, preceded = 


followed by a perſon holding a particular enſign. 
g to him, 


are alſo a perſon fitting, and another kneelin 3 


with inſtruments of muſic, and men kneeling wn 
the heads of hawks ; and alſo a man leading four 
with a ſtring. ns ples 3 POTN ; 
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Ew llas 
Of the Ruins of Eſue, or Eſenay; of the Temple of Palla 
5 Latopolis + one at the antient City of * 

with the Ruins of Comombo, Elephantine, and Phils. 


AT Eſne, a conſiderable town farther up. * mer 


are the remains of a magnificent temple, 3 
nty- tou 


cloled on three ous and has in che front twe len 
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fifty feet high from the baſes: of the pedeſtals 8 
of their heads. They are ſeated: upon Kanes fta to 
in height, and as many in breadth; but the back part of 
| each ſtone is higher than che fore pare by a foot ang 

half, and they are placed on plain pedeſtals five feet high: 


or a ſtaff, and is ſurrounded by others in poſtures of ado- 


once formed part of a colonade, beyond which was ano- 


bulls | 
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Forer. 
dn der ſeem el edges channelled, border 
uns all round the tap of the et iice, and in the middle 
if the front is 4 cartouch, or ornament like thoſe ſeen on 
| che principal gates of Egypt, A ſemi-corona borders 
de vbole ediiee, the base of which, are filled with 
fieroglypbical figures that appear of the moſt antient 
ad, and ſeem io have been.; executed in haſte,, The 


"12s ſupport ſtones placed croſs-ways, on Which .reſt | _ | 
high and very ſmall, it not exceeding a quarter of a mile 


— tables that form, a. f of, that is alſo adorned with 
dieroglyphics. The figures of the inſide are eaſily per- 
m to be done by another hand, | and execute with 
more care than thoſe without z but none of the hierogly- 


cs are incruſted with colours, Tbe pillars are likewiſe 
covered with 


hieroglyphics, which in ſome places are 

ſmall and much crowded. It is remarkable, that among 
il the pillars of this temple there is not one capital that 
reſembles another; for though the proportions are the 
ſame, the ornaments are different. The inſide of the edi- 
fce is blackened by the ſmoke of the fires formerly made 
tere: however, every part of it is well-preſerved, except 
the gate, and the intermediate fpaces between the front 
columns, which the Arabs have filled up, in order to ſhut 
up their cattle in the temple, which is at preſent applied 
to no other uſe. =y e 
At about three miles from this temple is another, which 
Dr. Pococke ſuppoſes to be the temple of Pallas at Lato- 


ylis, where both that goddeſs and the fiſh Latus were 


worſhipped. There are here alſo ſeveral different kinds of 
capitals, fome of -which reſemble the Corinthian, but have 
z very flat relief. The inſide has three ſtories of hiero- 
olyphics of men about three feet high, and at one end the 
loweſt figures are as large as the life: one of them has the 
head of the Ibis, and the figure of a woman, fitting. ap- 
pears in ſeveral;parts of the wall. The cieling is adorned 
vith a variety of animals, which are painted in very beau- 
tiful colours; and among them is a man ſitting in a kind 
of boat, with a circle round him. This temple ſeems to 
have been uſed as a church, there being ſome Coptic in- 
ſeriptions on the walls. 15 c 

At Etfou, where was once ſituated the city of Apollino- 
polis, is a noble temple and a grand pyramidal gate, which 
the Turks have converted into a citadel. There runs all 
round it a ſemi- circular corona, but no cornice is to be 
ſeen: upon its faces are three rows of hieroglyphical 
figures, which appear deſigned to repreſent infants, though 
their ſtature exceeds that of men. The temple, which 
was dedicated to Apollo, is in a manner buried under 
ground; and the Arabs have made no ſcruple of employ- 


ing what 2 have been able to take away in erecting 


ſome pigeon-houſes. „ 3} 03 fied 21 

Still farther to the ſouth: is the village of Comombo, 
where are ſome beautiful ruins, which it is impoſſible for 
a curious traveller to view without great ſatisfaction. A 
noble building reſts upon twenty-three well wrought pil- 
lars adorned with hieroglyphics: the ſtones that cover the 
top are of a prodigious ſize, and the architrave, which is 
at preſent ſplit, was antiently a ſingle ſtone. The pillars 
are above twenty-four feet in circumference: part of the 
buildings is covered with earth, and three quarters of the 
pillars are under ground. | | 
At about fifty paces diſtance on the declivity of a moun- 
| tain is another antique monument, about eighteen feet in 
height. The ſides are thick ſet with n which 
are much decayed towards the ground, and the back part 
is almoſt buried under the ſand. This edifice is entirely 


built of large ſquare blocks of a whitiſh ſtone that nearly | 


reſembles marble, | 
Farther up the Nile is the iſland Elephantine, in which 
Was a city of the ſame name, though it is only about a 


mile in length, and at the ſouth end about a quarter of a 


mile in breadth. In this iſland was a temple to Cnuphis, 
and a nilometer to meaſure the riſe of the Nile. In the 
midſt of the iſland are the remains of one ſide of a mag- 
nif cent gate of red granite, finely adorned with hierogly- 
phics. Its ſouthern part is mountainous and covered 
with ruins, moſt of which are buried under the earth. 
Among others is an antient edifice ſtill ſtanding, though 
cvered with earth at the top, as well as on the ſides, 
and this is til} called the temple of the ſerpent Cnuphis. 
is incloſed by a kind of cloyſter ſupported by columns. 


t the four corners and in its breadth it has walls, but 
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daubed with dirt, and blackened by. t 


cloſed between the two branches of the 
a ſpindle, and the thread drawn out from the diſtaff with- 
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only, s ſingle column is to be ſeen in the middle. This 
ineloſure contains a grand apartment that has two large 
gates, one to the north, and the other to the ſouth ; but 
the inſide is almoſt entirely filled with ſtones and earth. 
The walls are covered with hieroglyphits, but are be- 
| | | e ſmoke of the fires 
wage there by the ſhepherds, s 
' Farther to the ſouth is the iſland of Philæ, which is 


o 
1 


in length, and half a quarter in breadth; and it appears 
that there were no other buildings in the iſland, but 


what had a relation to the temples: for Diodorus ſeems 
to inſinuate, that none but the pri 
land, on account of the ſacredneſs of the place; accord- 
| ingly the whole iſland ſeems to have been walled round, 
ſomewhat in the manner of a modern fortification, and 
a great part of that wall ſtill remains. The particular 


ieſts were permitted to 


kind of Ethiopian hawk worſhipped here is cut among 
the hieroglyphics in ſeveral parts, and repreſented with a 
n extended wings, and a ſerpent coming out 
Ot it. 

The temple of the hawk is built with free-ſtone on the 
weſt ſide of the iſland. In the court of the temple, which 
is of great length, is a row of pillars on each ſide, adorned 
with a variety of capitals. Beyond this is an inner court, 
in which are very beautiful pillars with capitals wrought 
in baſſo relievo, in ſomething like leaves and branches, 
above which is the head of Iſis on each of the four ſides. 


On the outſide of this inner court are large coloſſal figures, 
Cut on the ſouth fide of a great pyramidal gate. At the 


entrance to the eaſt is an'obeliſk of red granite on each 


ſide, and near each of them a lion. Between the weſt 


ſide of the grand area and the water is only a narrow 
terrace, with doors to it from the portico; and the whole 
ends at the water to the ſouth with a parapet wall, at 
which are two obeliſks about two feet and a half ſquare 
raiſed on their pedeſtals. Here the iſland riſes twenty or 
thirty feet above the water, affording a proſpe& above a 
mile ſouth to the rocks of granite, where the Nile turn- 
ng, the view is terminated by thoſe rocks'in a moſt agree- 
ble and romantic manner, all together having a noble and 
beautiful appearance, | 

Jo the eaſt of this ſtructure is, according to Mr. Nor- 


den, the temple of Iſis, which is an oblong-ſquare build- 


ing, open on all ſides. The capitals of the pillars, which 
have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the Corinthian order, 
may be reckoned among the moſt beautiful in Egypt, and 
were probably of the laſt invention. 


SECT. XII. 
Of the Manufadures, Arts, and Commerce of Egypt. 
„ - manufactures of Egypt conſiſt of woollen, linen, 
and filk. Their flax, of which great quantities 


grow in the Delta, or that part of Leypt which is en- 
ile, is ſpun with 


out the uſe of a wheel. They are not now, as formerly, 


remarkable for their fine linen, for the people of rank 


commonly wear muflins: however, the Egyptian linen 
is exceeding white and cheap; it is chiefly manufactured 
at Roſetto, where they alſo make ſtriped linens for cur- 
tains to defend themſelves againſt the gnats, which are 
very troubleſome in Lower 3 In other parts, they 
make a ſtrong coarſe linen for ſheets, and great quantities 


of ſackcloth. 


The woollen of this country chiefly conſiſts of unnapped 
carpets uſed in their ſophas. Bn | 

Their raw-filk is brought from Syria, and manufactur- 
ed by them into large handkerchiefs for women's veils : 
they alſo make very rich handkerchiefs worked with gold 
and flowers of various colours, and ſometimes make cover- 
ings of this ſort for their ſophas; they likewiſe manufacture 
a great variety of taffetas and ſattinets. 

The Chriſtians are the perſons chiefly employed in 
their manufactures. and mechanic arts: they are in par- 
ticular the jewellers and ſilver-ſmiths of Egypt. There 
is a very great demand for theſe fort of Is; for tho? 


the people are prohibited the uſe of plate in their houſes, 
4 M or 
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or the wearing of gold rings, a great deal of jewellers⸗ 


and plate in the furniture of their houſes, 


9 0 is alſo called Sennar, and is bounded on the 
north by Egypt; on the eaſt by the Red Sea; on the 
ſouth by Abyflinia; and on the weſt by the kingdoms of 


method of making good ſugar. They have alſo a great 


Nubia alſo affords gold, ivory, ſanders, and other medi- 


"camels, horſes, and various kinds of wild beaſts, as lions, 


| ſelves to agriculture, except thoſe who inhabit the more 
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work is uſed as ornaments in the dreſs 
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The Egyptian peb les are wrought and poliſhec 1 e hd the x E. 
he | exported- to other parts of T 


or the making inuff-boxes and the 


eat perfection, 


* 1 4 
1 


andles of knives, which is done with 4 n i, | 
| alſo make red 


cut and poliſh precious tones, They 3 
leather; but it is not equal to that of M 

ſtantinople. 3 F 
As Lower Egypt furniſhes the reſt of the country with 
rice, ſo Upper Egypt "ces the Lower with wheat and 


of Egypt has fo declined, that Indian calicoes, muſlin 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| ſeveral qrugs are ſent 4 therice't6 Europe, as 


Cas. ELF 4% N. | 
orocco, or Con- 


1 Nvsis. 


The exportation of rice and coffe from re . 
place out of the dominlons of che Törks is protikites. by 
Wan 1e to Mes ; 45 Tees 2 08 Lex 
Ihgir jmportations axe ſilk ftom Venice and Leh... 
Englifs, Frech, and Venetian cloth,” drugs Leghorn ; 
Engliſh tin, lead, and marble blocks from Leghorn , 
copper-yeſlels and plates, from Conftantinople z; way? 
wares from France, Venice, and alſo Conſtantin Jo. 
They likewiſe bring iron froth Safonichi, "carpets fan, 
Afia Minor, filks from Sytia, woollen'manufaQures from, 
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of NUBIA and ABYSSINIA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA. 
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Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Vegetables, and Animals. ' 


The Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Inha- 
bitants. With u tonciſe Account of the cities , Dangala 
and Sennar ; and the Articles of their Commerce. 


E ſhall now proceed up the Nile to Nubia, which 


Tagua, Gaoga, and the deſart of Gorham. Tt is ſituated 
between the thirteenth and twenty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude, and between the twenty-fifth 'and thirty-eighth 
degrees of eaſt longitude, extending in an irregular oblong- 
fquare. Its principal rivers are the Nile, the Nubia, and 
the Sira, „„ 5 


Though this country is entirely under the torrid zone, 


it is in many places very fruitful, eſpecially on the banks 
of the Nile, where the inhabitants, as in Upper Egypt, 
raiſe the water up to the high banks by art and labour. 
Hence it produces ſome very fine fruits, with plenty of 
ſugar- canes; but the natives are unacquainted with the 


variety of medicinal plants, roots, and drugs; with others 
that are extremely obnoxious, particularly-a moſt dreadful 
poiſon, ſo quick and fatal in its operations, that, it is 
jaid, a ſingle ſeed taken inwardly gives almoſt inftant 
death. Theſe feeds grow on the top of a plant that re- 
ſembles our nettles, and it is ſaid that conſiderable quan- 
tities of it are exported to the neighbouring countries. 


cinal woods. 
In Nubia are likewiſe great numbers of dromedaries, 


tygers, leopards, crocodiles, vipers, and ſeveral kinds of 
ſerpents, particularly one of a colour which ſo nearly re- 
ſembles that of the duſt, or ſand, in which it lurks, that 
it is not eaſily avoided, and its bite is commonly attended 
with almoſt immediate death, and that of the moſt painful 
and dreadful kind. | 

The generality of the inhabitants are Mahometans ; | 
they are much given to cheating; are a ſtupid debauched 
people, and are ſaid to have neither modeſty, civility, nor 
religion: Thoſe that ive in villages chiefly apply them- 


deſart parts, who live upon plunder. Mr. Norden, who 
proceeded up the Nile a conſiderable way into Nubia, 
found them bale, treacherous, mean, and avaricious ; 
eſpecially ſome of the great, who ſcruple neither threats 


nor entreaties to obtain the treaſures of thoſe whom they | 


— 


perior rank in the heart of the country wear a veſt with. 
out fleeyes ; but the common people only wrap a piece of 
| linen cloth about them, and the children go quite naked. 
However, perſons of quality wear fine looſe long robes of 
filk or cotton, and thoſe of the women reach to the ground; 
theſe laſt alſo adorn their hair with rings and other trinkets 
of gold, filver, and braſs; yet have nothing on their legs 
or feet but a kind of ſandal, or leather fole. As for 
the women of lower rank, they only wear a ſhort kind of 
petticoat. , 

In war they fight to greater advantage on horſeback 
than on foot, for they are very expert horſemen; but, ag 
they poiſon their weapons, the Turks ſeldom care to at- 
tack them; they are, however, almoſt perpetually. at war 
either with the inhabitants of Gorham, 8 tracts on 
the ſouth-weſt, or making excurſions into the eaſtern parts 
as far as the Red Sea. JFF 

Poncet, a French phyſician, who paſſed through this 
country in his way to Ethiopia, ſays, they are ſubject to 
a prince, who wears a long robe, embroidered with gold 
and ſilver, faſtened with a girdle of the fineſt cotton. On 
his head he has a turban of the fame, and never appears 
in public without having his face: veiled with a filk-gauſe 
of various colours. Strangers who are admitted to pay 
their homage to him, are obliged: to pull off their ſhoes, 
and kneeling to kiſs the ground two or three times; nor 
do his ſubjects ever appear before him without being bare- 
footed. VVV | 

The royal palace is a large confuſed pile of buildings, 
without any regularity, and ſurrounded with a high brick 


curious, rich, and coſtly ; and the floors, after the manner 
of the Eaſtern nations, are covered with the fineſt fil 
carpets. The ſame author obſerves, that this prince ap- 
plies himſelf five days in the week to affairs of ſtate, and 
the adminiftration of juſtice, at which times he fits at the 
head of his council, and decides cauſes with the utmoſt 


| expedition. When ſentence of death is paſſed on the eri- 


minal, it is immediately executed by laying him fat. on 
his back, and beating him on the breaſt with a ftick 
till he expires. It is alſo ſaid, that on the death of the 
king the grand council aſſemble, and have the inhuma- 
nity to cauſe all the brothers of their new ſovereign to 
be put to death. However, the accounts we have 

of this country and Abyſſinia are not entirely to be de- 
pended upon; though the author laſt mentioned ſeems to 
have as much veracity as thoſe writers among the Jeſuits, 
who have deſcribed the country of Abyſſinia, and halt 


% 


character, | 


The principal cities of Nubia are Dangala or Dongola, 


endeavoured, with the utmoſt malignity, to. deſtroy * 


dare not plunder by open violence. 


and Sennar. Dangala, 


5 


Coloquin. 


| They are ſwarthy, and ſmall of ſtature. Thoſe of ſu- 


wall; it is, however, furniſhed with every thing eſteemed | 
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a, the preſent metropolis of Nubia, is ſituated 
— bank of. the Nile, on the declivity of à dry 


ApvSSINTA- 


andy bill, in fifteen es fifteen; minutes north lati- 
tude. It is. ſaid to be very populous, and to contain 
car ten thouſand Houſes, though moſt of them are 
nean, and built only of wood daubed over with mud; but 
the ſtreets are filled with heaps: of ſand brought down by 
he waters from the mountains. The caſtle, which is in 
he center of the town, is large and ſpacious, but not very 
_ which is another of the capital cities, ſtands 
on the weſtern bank of the Nile, near the frontiers of 
Abyfinia, which lies to the ſouth, and of Gaoga which 
les to the weſt, and is about two hundred and fifty miles 
to the ſouth of Dangala. It is ſituated on a fine emi- 
nence, from which is a delightful proſpect of a fertile 
plain covered with a variety of fruit- trees. It is five miles 
in circumference, and is very populous, it containing 
near one hundred thouſand inhabitants; but the houſes, 
which are flat roofed, are only one ſtory high, and very 
ill built: thoſe in the ſuburbs are much worſe, they con- 
ifting only of poor ſmall cottages formed of wood and 
mud, and covered with reeds. - Every thing here is in 
the greateſt plenty, ſo that a camel may be bought for the 
yaluc of eight or ten ſhillings; an ox for three or four; 
2 ſhcep for about one, and a fowl for a penny. But in 
this city the heats are ſo inſupportable, that in the day- 
time, from January till the end of April, a man can hardly 
breathe ; but then the rainy ſeaſon begins, and continues 
three months, at which time the air is extremely unhealthy, 
and often produces a great mortality among both the men 
and cattle. _ 7 : 13 1 | 33 
Their commodities are elephants teeth, gold duſt, tama- 
rins, civet, and tobacco. There is in this city a market 
every day in the middle of the town, where all forts of 
proviſions and goods are ſold. It is ſaid, that the females 
fit on one ſide, and the males on another, and that the 
Egyptian merchants buy great quantities of the above goods 
every year. The merchandizes required at Sennar, are 
ſpices,, paper, hard-ware, braſs, glaſs beads, and a black 
drug with which they colour their eye-lids and eye-brows. | 
There are here a few merchants, who travel to Buaquen 
on the Red Sea, from whence they go with their commo- 
dities into Arabia Felix, and there 3 them for thoſe | 
of the Eaſt Indies, which they bring . a 


6E T. IL 
Of ABYS$SINIA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA, 


lis Name, Sites, and Extent, Face of the Country, Cli- 
mate, Mountains, Salt-pits, Rivers, and Lakes. | 


HE empire of Abyſſinia is indifferently ealled 

Abyſſinia, Abiffinia, Abaſia, or Habeſſinia, from 
the Arabic Herbeſh, which ſignifies a mixture, the 
country being peopled by various nations; but the in- 
habitants themſelves call it Itjopia or Ethiopia. It has 
alſo been known, though abſurdly, by the name of Preſter 
John's country. It extends from twenty-ſix to forty-five 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and from ſix degrees thirty mi- 
nutes, to almoſt twenty degrees north latitude, It is 
bounded on the north. by the kingdom of Nubia; on the 
eaſt it had formerly the coaſt of Abex on the Red Sea; but 
this is diſmembered from it, and makes a ſeparate province 
under the dominion of the Turks; and partly by the 
kingdom of Dancala : on the ſouth it is bounded by Ala- 
ba, and Ommo Zaidi, and on the weſt by Gorham and 


ingiro. j 
As Abyſſinia is fituated between the tropic and 3 
tor, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be in a very hot 
Climate, but the extreme heat is only felt in the cham- 
Pagn country, the villages, and low-lands; for the tops 
of the mountains; moſt of which are of a great height, 
oy a delightful coolneſs. Hence this country is very 
ſul, but is ſubject to terrible thunder and light- 
g. | | 
. Moſt of the mountains are ſaid to exceed Olympas 
in height; yet their ſeep, and to appearance inacceſſible 


| and aſſes, 
{ thence. 


» 


Fd 
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rocks, are inhabited, They are ſurrounded with deep 
and extenſive valleys, which, with the flat lands, are dry 
in winter, and commonly overflowed in ſummer by the 
rains, which "inſtead of fal 

vehemence, that the torrents from the mountains ſweep 
away trees, | houſes, and ſometimes rocks, while all the 
rivers, overflowing their banks, lay the country under wa- 
ter; which, on its retiring, leaves the land covered with 
a thick ſlime or mud. This overflowing of the rivers of 
Abyflinia'is an advantage not confined to that empire, but 
1 its happy influences over all Egypt, and extends 
. 


nean. foo | T 
Some of their winds appear no leſs dreadful than their 
thunder and lightning, particularly one called in their 
language ſengo or the ſerpent, which ſometimes: blows 
down the houſes, trees, and rocks, and even ſnaps the 
maſts of ſhips in the harbours. But theſe periodical rains 
and theſe ſtorms are not peculiar to Abyſſinia; in almoſt 
all countries within the tropics, the former pour in tor- 
rents, overflow the land, and the rivers ſwelling above 
their banks, fertilize the land. The reader has ſeen too 
that theſe ſtorms are alſo periodical ; but in China and the 
_ Indies they are called by our mariners tuffoons or 
typhons. „ 
Some of the mountains have large plains on their tops, 
covered with trees and other verdure, and afford excellent 


them is extremely difficult and dangerous; ſometimes 
| through” a craggy way incumbered with huge ſtonee, 
which muſt be climbed up with ladders, and the cattle 
drawn up with ropes. Many of the mountains abound in 


or waſhed down by the torrents, ſome pieces of that metal 
being of the ſize of a 
yet been diſcovered. | 
However, the ſalt-pits of Abyſſinia are as valuable as mines 
of gold and ſilver, fince theſe not only ſupply the inhabi- 
tants of that extenſive country with this neceſſary commo- 
dity, but ſalt there anſwers all the purpoſes of money, and 
they exchange it with other nations for whatever commo- 


falt is procured is on the confines of Dancala and Tigra, 
where there is a large plain four days journey in extent ; 
one ſide of which is incruſtated all over with a pure white 
falt, in ſuch quantities, that ſome hundred of camels, mules, 
are conſtantly employed in fetching it from 


| - There are ſeveral conſiderable rivers, the moſt famous 


| of which is, 1. The Nile. 2. The Niger, which Mr. 
Ludolph aſſures us is no more than the left channel of 


the Nile. 3. The Tacazee riſes in the kingdom of An- 


4. The Maleg, which, after a long courſe, falls into the 
White River. 5. The Howaſh, which after running 
through ſeveral kingdoms, loſes itſelf in the ſandy de- 


| riſes in the kingdom of Nerea, and, after a long courſe, 
flows into the Indian ocean. 
which receives ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, and after ſur- 
| rounding the kingdom of Changaia, which lies to the 
. weſt, falls into the Nile, ſixty leagues below Sennar in 
Nubia. 

Here are few conſiderable lakes, except that of Dam- 
bea, called by the natives the ſea of Tzana, from the 
chief iſland in it. This lake is ſituated in' thirteen de- 
grees north latitude, and may properly be conſidered as 
the ſcource of the Nile, which flows out of it. It is 
computed to be about ninety miles long, and thirty-ſix 


| abounds in fiſh, and the natives ſail uporr it in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, made of the bamboos which grow along 
the banks. It contains about twenty-one iſlands, ſome 
of which are very fertile, and are covered with groves 
of orange and citron trees, and in ſeven or eight of them 
are old monaſtries, which appear to have been elegant 
ſtructures, | | , | 


®  , 


327. 


ling by drops, pour with ſuch 


e bleſſing of plenty from Abyſſinia to the Mediterra- 


ſprings. Some are well cultivated, though the acceſs to 
gold, as plainly appears from the duſt found upon them, 


pea. But no mines of ſilver have 


dities they deſire to purchaſe. The principal place where 


gola, and after conſiderable windings falls into the Nile. 


fart in the kingdom of Adel. 6. The Zebee, which 
The White River, 


broad; its water is clear, ſweet, and wholeſome; it 
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Of the Fertility of the Scil ef Abyſſinia. The Corn: produced 


in the Country; with the Trees, Plants, | Beaſts, Bird, 


_ Reptiles, amphibious Animals, and Fiſhes, among which is a 
particular Account of the Camelopardus, Hippepotamus, and 


, 


other extraordinary Ani 


OME of the lands in Abyflinia are ſo fertile as to yield 
two or three harveſts of very millet, © barley, 
and wheat. They have no rye, inſtead of which th 
make uſe of a ſmall grain called teff, which is of mue 
the ſame taſte and flavour, and yields very good nouriſh- 
ment, It is ſmaller than our-poppey-ſeed, and a little 


— 


. -oblong ; but at the ſame time the people in general live 


very poorly, and even naſtily, and their cattle ſeem to 


fare much better than they do themſelves. As they 


have no oats, they feed their horſes, camels, dromedaries, 
and other large beaſts with rr for though their low 
lands produce plenty of graſs ſufficient to feed a prodi- 
gious number of cattle, yet they never make any hay, 
which is here the more neceſlary, as it muſt be frequently 
ſcorched up by the heat of the ſun, and even when it is 
moſt plentiful, it is liable to be deſtroyed by the vaſt 


fights of locuſts, with which they are ſometimes infeſted, | 


which cover the ſurface of the earth, and ſoon devour 
every blade of graſs. | 


The trees of this country are ſaid to be crowned with 


a conſtant verdure, and if the inhabitants have a ſcarcity 
of fruit, it is rather owing to their negligence than to any 


fault of the ſoil, which is capable of producing as great a 


plenty and variety of them as any country in Africa. They 
cultivate the black grape, peach, four pomegranate, ſugar- 
canes, and ſome citrons and oranges : they have alſo ſe- 


'  veral kinds of figs, and among others one called enſette, 
which grows to a prodigious ſize, and which Ludolph has 


endeavoured to prove to. be the dudaim of Moſes, which 
ours and other verſions render. mandrakes. 5 4 

There are here not only the ſame variety of medicinal 
and odoriferous plants, herbs, and roots that are to be met 
with in Europe, and which . here grow without cultiva- 
tion, but many more unknown to us. 'The country 
produces great quantities of ſenna, and there are plains 


covered with cardamoms, and a kind of. ginger that has 


a moſt agreeable ſcent, and is four times as large as that 

of India. bl HT 9 
We ought not to omit the aſſazoe, which has ſuch an 

effect, that it ſtupifies the ſerpents and venomous reptiles 

that approach it, and its root is a certain cure for thoſe 

who are bitten by them. | 

The cotton ſhrub is extremely plentiful, and produces 


| a great quantity of cotton. 


The banks of the rivers are, during the greateſt part 


of the year, adorned with jeſmines, roſes, lilies, jonquils, 
and a prodigious number of flowers unknown in E 


urope. 
| Scarce any country produces a greater variety of both 


. domeſtic and wild animals: among the former are camels, 
dromedaries, horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, ſheep with great 
tails, and goats, which are bred in vaſt numbers, they 


being the principal wealth of the inhabitants. Their fat 
oxen are ſaid to be of ſo monſtrous a fize, that at a diſ- 
tance they have been miſtaken for elephants; whence it 


has been ſaid, that horned elephants were common in 


Abyflinia, and theſe horns travellers have repreſented as 
being ſo large, that one of them will contain above ten 
quarts of liquor, and ſay they are uſed by the people inſtead 
of pitchers and other veſſels to carry water, wine, milk, 
or other liquids. But beſides theſe large oxen, which 
are fatted for ſlaughter, they have an ordinary ſort de- 
ſizned for labour and carriage, whoſe horns are ſaid to be 
ſo ſoft and flexible, that they hang down like a dead 


Wright = . 

hey have here a very fine breed of horſes, which, 
like thoſe of Europe, are of various colours, but the 
black are the moſt numerous and in the greateſt eſteem. 
Theſe are only uſed for war and for travelling. In 
long journies they make uſe of mules, which are com- 
monly very gentle, ſure-footed, and fit for the craggy 
mountains; they have a quick eaſy pace, and are com- 


5 
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. 


which is its proper food, | 


GEOGRAPHY. fad 
monl preferred by the Abyfln ians to their beſt horſes in 


f travelling. 


Among the animals of the camel kind is che camel. 
opardus, which is ſaid to be much taller than an elephan 

but as flenderly made as that is clumſy and unwieldy 1. 
fore · legs are repreſented as of an amazing length, and tho 
the hinder are ſomewhat worter, ies belly is ſo far "ond 


the ground, chat a tall man may eaſily paſs under it w 
out ſtooping. The neck is of 4 it with. 


a proportionable len 


The elephant ought here to be placed among the wie 


beaſts, as they are extremely numerous, and none were 
ever known to be brought up tame in this empire. Th 


make dreadful havock among the corn and other grain 
deſtroying much more by trampling it down than by feed- 
ing uppen it CIV 12 

One of the moſt beautiful animals in this country is 


the zebra, which is of the ſhape and ſize of a mule, 


but more ſleek and lender; it is here curiouſly marked 


with. white, black, grey, and yellow ſtreaks acrols the 
back from the neck to the tail. This animal is not, how- 
ever, very common, fince it is ſo much admired as to be 


thought a preſent of ſufficient value to be offered to the 


monarch, | 7 e 
This country abounds with lions, tygers, panthers, 


leopards, wolves, monkies, foxes, wild cats, civit cats, 
hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, and à variety of other ani- 


5 


_ — 


mals. . by. 1 | 
Thoſe who have viſited Abyflinia mention a very extra- 
ordinary animal, which is probably one of the many ſpe- 
cies of monkeys. They repreſent it as no bigger x a 
cat; but as having the face of a man, with à mournful 
voice. It lives upon the trees, where they ſay it is brought 


forth and dies: but it is ſo very wild, that there is no poſ- 


ſibility of taming it; for when any of them have been 
| caught in order to bring them up, all the care that can be 


_ of them will not prevent their pining away till they 

There are a great variety of the feathered kind, both 
wild and tame, many of which are found in Europe; but 
thoſe here excel ſeveral of ours in beauty and ſize, par- 
ticularly their partridges, which are ſaid to be as large as 
our capons; they have ſeveral kinds of them, and alſo of 
pigeons and turtle-doves. Among the birds which ſeem 
in a manner peculiar to the country is the maroc, or honey- 
bird, fo called from its particular inſtinct in diſcovering 
the hidden treaſures of the induſtrious bees. 

The oftrich, the largeſt and moſt unwieldy of all the 
feathered race, is common, not only here, but in the greateſt 
part of Africa, The ibis, a bird which: deſtroys innu- 
merable ſerpents, is alſo known in. Nubia and Upper 
Egypt. In this country are alſo the pipi, ſo named from 
its conſtantly uttering thoſe two ſyllables, and is ſaid to di- 
rect huntſmen to their game, when it feeds on the blood 
of the beaſt killed by its direction. The cardinal is fo 
called by the Portugueſe from the beautiful redneſs of his 
feathers, except thoſe on its breaſt, which reſemble the 
fineſt black velvet; and the white nightingale, is a beauti- 
ful bird that has a tail two ſpans long. Ra | 

There are alſo a multitude of obnoxious animals, par- 
ticularly ſerpents and inſets; many of the former ars 
extremely venomous, and their bite attended with al- 
moſt inſtant death, if the above remedy be not imme- 
diately taken, But none of theſe are capable of doing 
an hundredth part of the miſchief produced by the lo- 
cuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch thick clouds as to 
eclipſe the light of the ſun, and to lay whole province 
deſolate. | © pls 3 

Among the amphibious animals the crocodile and hip- 
popotamus, or river-horſe, are the largeſt and moit de- 
ſtructive. The former we have already deſcribed in * 
ing of Egypt, and as the latter is ſeldom ſeen 5 5 
country, and only inhabits the upper part of the _ 
deſcription of it can no where be more properly pla 1 
than here. It is not eaſy to conceive how this 20m 
came to be called a horſe, to which it has ſcarce an) . 
ſemblance; its body is like that of an ox, but 1 
as big as that of a bull; its legs are ſhort, and retete 


thoſe of a bear, it having large round feet, e 


ABVSSINIA. | 


claws in each; the tail is like that of an elephant, and 
it has no more hair on its body than there is upon that 
animal, In the lower jaw it has four Jarge teeth, two of 
them crooked like the two tuſks of a wild boar, and the 
other ſtraight, but ſtanding forwards, and all of them as 
chick as the horns of an ox. Its eyes and ears are ſmall, 
| conſidering its bulk; but it has a wide mouth, great open 


noſtrils, and an upper lip like a lion's, on which grows 
a briſtly beard. He ſpends the day commonly in the 


water, and the night on land, when he feeds on the 
raſs, which is his principal food: his teeth are eſteem- 


ed more valuable than ivory, on account of their not 


ing ſubject to turn yellow. | RPA 
1 is great plenty and variety of fiſh in the lakes 
and rivers, among which is the torpedo, which upon 
being touched by the finger, while alive, conveys a ſur- 


priſing numbneſs to the whole arm. 


1er. . 


07 the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Abyſſi- 
"mans; their Buildings, Furniture, Hoſpitality to Stran- 
gers, and Ignorance in Arts and Manufaftures, 


HE Abyſſinians are generally tall and well ſhaped ; 
. their complexion may be called black, but ſome 
of them are inclined to the tawny, and to a reddiſh 
brown. Among them the olive is reckoned the fineſt 
complexion, and next to that the jet black; but the 
reddiſh, and particularly the yellowiſh brown, is eſteem- 
ed the moſt diſagreeable. Their noſes are not flat, nor 
their lips protuberant, as among the natives of Guinea; 


but they have regular and agreeable features, and their 


eyes are black, briſk, and lively. 8 

They are ſtout and ſtrong, briſk and healthy; and 
their labour, together with the temperance they uſe in 
eating, prolongs their lives to a good old age. Moſt of 
them are ſo nimble and active as to climb up the talleſt 
tree, or ſteepeſt rocks, with ſurpriſing eaſe and agility. 
The women greatly exceed thoſe of Europe and Aſia in 
ſtrength and ſprightlineſs; they breed eaſily, are deli- 
yered without help, and can take care both of the child 
and themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of a nurſe. But 
this ſingular quality is common to all the women in 
theſe hot climates, except where they are weakened by 
a ſedentary life. V es 

The habit of the men- of quality is a long fine veſt, 


either of ſilk or cotton, tied about the middle with a | 


rich ſcarf ; that of the citizens is much the ſame, but of 
cotton only, they not being allowed to wear ſilk, nei- 
ther is their cotton of the ſame fineneſs. The common 
people have only a pair of cotton drawers, and a kind of 
icarf, with which they looſely cover the reſt of their 
bodies; and, till about a' century ago, this was the 


common dreſs of all the people, none but the emperor, 


the royal family, and ſome diſtinguiſhed favourites, 
being allowed to wear any other; and this ſcarf, or 
a piece of cloth, ſerves them at night to wrap themſelves 
ug e . | 

As to the women, they are allowed to appear as fine 
and genteel as their circumſtances will admit; for they 
are far from being kept in ſo recluſe a manner as thoſe 
among the more Eaſtern nations. Thoſe of high rank 
uſually dreſs in the richeſt ſilks and brocades, their up- 
per garments are wide and full, not unlike ſurplices : 
they adorn their heads and hair an hundred different 
ways, and take care to have the richeſt pendants in their 
ears ; beſides, they ſpare no expence in adorning their 
necks with the molt coſtly ornaments of chains, jewels, 


and other embelliſhments, TE 

oth the men and the women are extremely curious 
about the management of their hair, on which they la- 
viſh a great deaf of butter, to render it ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. This vanity is perhaps the more excuſable, as none 
ut the emperor is allowed to wear either a cap or any 
other covering for their head, which, as they have a great 


deal of idle time upon their hands, is an inducement to 
them to beſtow ſome part of it in this amuſement. In- 
deed, their hair not being apt to grow thick and long, 

ut moſtly thin and frizly, ſome additional art ſeems | 
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neceſſary to keep it in tolerable order, ſo as to diſtinguiſh 
each ſex; and therefore while the men take much pains 
in braiding it up in various forms, the women ſtrive to 


| have it hang looſe in a variety of curls and ringlets, ex- 


cept the fore=top, which they take ſtill greater pains to 


adorn with jewels or trinkets according to their rank. 


Upon the whole, their dreſs is chiefly accommodated 
to the climate. The exceflive heat, which will hardly 
ſuffer them to allow any cloaths to touch their fleſh, 
makes them contrive to have them as light, and to hang 
as looſe as poſſible during the heat of ſummer _ 

Hence the cloth that covers their bodies, their 


| breeches, and the womens drawers, are made wide and 


long to let in as much air as poſſible; but in the cooler 
ſeaſons, they bring them much cloſer to their bodies, 
and the rich then appear in handſome veſts, open only to 
the waiſt, and cloſed with ſmall buttons : theſe have ſmall 
collars, and very long and ſtraight flecves gathered in at 
the wriſt, Some authors have miſtaken them for ſhirts, . 
though they have another light garment under them next 
to the ſkin made of thin taffety, ſattin, or damaſk, accord- 
ing as the ſeaſon and their circumſtances will permit. 
They are not ſo temperate in their drinking as in their 
food, eſpecially at their feaſts, where, after a full meal, 
they uſually drink to exceſs ; according to a proverb of 
theirs, Plant firſt and then water. Their liquors are 
indeed more tempting than their meat. As they have 
plenty of honey, they have excellent mead ; they have 
likewiſe ſome other liquors made of various fruits, and 
a third fort made of barley without hops. Theſe ex- 
ceſſes are attended with no ill conſequences ; for they 
live peaceably and ſeldom quarrel among themſelves ; or 
if they do, their conteſts ſeldom go farther than exchang- 
ing a few blows ; and in matters of conſequence, they 
generally decide the controverſy by umpires choſen a- 
_—_ themſelves, or-lay the affair before the ruler of the 
place. 
without the help of a lawyer; and when judgment is 
iven, whether by the judge or the arbitrator, they 
faithfully ſtand to it, without grudge, murmuring, or 
appeal, e Bring mL 5 
Both the men and women are ſaid to be witty and in- 
genious ; but thoſe of the kingdom of, Nerea are ſaid to 
exceed the reſt in ſenſe, bravery, genkroſity, affability, 


and fond of learning : yet the people of Tigra and the 
e. See. kingdoms are repreſented as being for the 


moſt part haughty, inconſtant, revengeful, cruel, and 


perfidious. z „FFF 
The Abyſſinians are naturally docile, and fond of 
knowledge, which is alledged to have been one of the 
principal motives that induced them to give the Jeſuit 
miſſionaries, ſo kind a reception at their firſt coming; 
and, though there is but little learning found amongſt 
them, it is rather for want of proper means than of ca- 
pacity of attaining it. | . 
They are ee, negligent with regard to the ſym- 
metry and architecture of their buildings, which is 
owing to their living in tents or camps, after the manner 


of their monarchs; ſo that, except a few old royal pa- 


laces, here are neither public ſtructures nor private 
buildings worthy of notice to be ſeen throughout the 
whole empire; for thoſe they ſtile houſes would hard- 
ly deſerve the name of huts among us, they being 
built of clay and laths put together in the meaneſt and 
moſt ſlovenly manner, ſo as to be eaſily reared, and as 
readily abandoned, when they think proper to remove 
their quarters. Theſe buildings belong to the inferior 
ſort, who follow the royal camp, and being unable to 
purchaſe tents erect theſe huts with almoſt as little trou- 
ble as is commonly taken in rearing a large tent. 

The very emperors themſelves had neither caſtles nor 
palaces, till the Portugueſe miſſianaries came among 
them, but lived in their ſtately pavilions, where they 
were attended by all their nobles, guards, and other 
retinue, ; | 

Such ſtrangers were they not only to all kinds of 
ſtately edifices, but even to common regular buildings, 
that when father Pays undertook to build a magnificent 
edifice for Sultan Segued, none of that prince's ſubjects 
knew ſo much as how te dig the ſtones out'ot the 


4 N quarries, 


Here they are allowed to plead their own cauſe 


and other ſocial virtues. They are extremely inquiſitive 
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number of idle vagabonds to abuſe it. 


| Africa, they are ſo indolent, that they raiſe no more than 


230 A SYSTEM DP GEOGRAPHY. __ ali” 
quarries, much leſs how to ſquare or work them fit for | coſtly ſtuffs, which are all brought hither by the Tu. 


uſe. He was therefore obliged to teach them both that, 
and how to make the proper tools for the maſons, car- 


by the way of the Red Sea, and exchanged for pol. A, a 
emeralds, and fine horſes. The Jews Ari nk, 
| and 


penters, joiners, and in ſnort for every part of the work; | Arabians, are the common brokers between them and 
and alſo how to join the ſtones, which was performed the Abyſſinians, who feldom or never travel out of their 


with a red clay of ſo glutinous a nature, that it makes a 
zood ſtrong cement, without the help of quick-lime. 
The people were filled with amazement at /beholding 


own country, or indeed are ſuffered to do fo by 
Turks, who, being poſſeſſed of all e 3 


| Red Sea, enrich themſelves by this monopoly, Die 
not only a large ſtupendous ſtructure, erected with much | extremely careful to prevent any trade from being ene 
ſtrength and regularity, but even high and ſtately ſtories 


into the country by any other nation, or of its being 


raiſed one upon another, for which they had not even carried on by any other hands but their own, 


a proper word, but ſtiled them babeth-laibeth, or houſe 


houſe. 


Beſides the above articles of commerce, the Turks 
bring them ſeveral kinds of ſpices, in very ſmall quanti- 


Their tables are generally round, and among the rich | ties, which they keep up at ſo high a price that none but 
are large enough for twelve or fourteen perſons to fit a- the richeſt of the Abyſſinians can purchaſe them. In return 
bout them; but they are very low, as the people, like | for theſe. the Abyſſinians bring them ivory, honey, wax, 


the inhabitants of moſt of the countries in the Eaſt, fit | ſkins, furs, and leather in great quantities, for which they 
ve them, 


upon carpets, and the*meaner ſort upon mats, or on | are obliged to take what the brokers pleaſe to give 


the ground. 
I heir furniture, even among thoſe of high rank, is | 
mean: they have no fine paintings, tapeſtry, or other 
ornaments ; and indeed their way of living is in ſome 


It ought not to be omitted, that in Abyſſinia the peo- 
ple have no idea of money; but in purchaſing what they 
want, exchange one commodity for another. The moſt 


common article of trade exchanged by them is falt, b 


meaſure incompatible with any ſuch finery. Even their ſ which they rate the value of every thing elſe; and whic 
beſt beds are no better than couches, on which they lie in general anſwers the purpoſes of money, by being 


upon hides or ſoft furs wrapped in their upper garments. exchanged for all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 


Indeed, ſome of their princes and perſons of wealth pur- 
chaſe Indian quilts, with ſilk borders, which now come 
to them from the ports on the Red Sea; and theſe they 
ſpread upon their couches, chiefly in their outward apart- 


o 


6 8 r. v. 


ments, that they may be ſeen by thoſe who come to viſit | Of their Marriages, their Treatment of their Wivg, 


them. But the poor moſtly lie on mats, or a hide or 
two ſpread on the ground. 

They have neither inns, taverns, nor caravanſeras for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers. Theſe are rendered un- 


Divorces, and Funeral Rites, 


M ARRIAGE among the Abyflinians is little more 

| than a firm bargain, or contract, by which both 
neceſſary by that ſpirit of hoſpitality which prevails a- parties engage to cohabit and join their ſtock, as long as 

| 1 ; EE | e v2 | 8 

them. If a traveller ſtays longer in a village or | they like each other; after which they are at liberty to 


camp than three hours, the whole community are ready | part. The cuſtom of meeting and bleſſing the married 
to lodge and furniſh him with proper neceſſaries for | couple at the church-door is btleſs derrved from the 


himſelf, his ſervants, and-cattle, at the public expence. 
He need only enter the firſt hut or tent he likes, and 
reveal his wants to the maſter of it, who immediately goes 
and informs the chief perſon of the place, upon which 


Jews; and it is ſaid that none but prieſts and deacons 
are married within the body of the church. . In this part 
of the matrimonial ſervice ſeveral ceremonies are per- 
formed. Alvarez, who was preſent when the abuna, or 


an ox is ordered to be killed, and ſo much of it is ſent | patriarch, officiated at one of them, ſays, that the bride- 


to him as will be ſufficient for him and his company; | groo 


m and bride were waiting at the chureh- door, where 


together with a proper quantity of bread, liquor, and | a kind of bed or couch had been prepared for them, and 


conveniencies for lodging. All theſe they are the more | on which the patriarch ordered them to fit ; he then, 

careful to ſupply him with, as they are liable to be pu- | | | | 
niſhed for their neglect with a fine of double the value] made a kind of proceffion round them; and then lay- 
ing his hands on their heads, told them, that as they 


of what they were bound to furniſh him with, ſhould 


he prefer a complaint of their neglect to a proper magiſ- | were become one fleſh, ſo they 
trate. However, this laudable cuſtom is attended with | one heart and one will. This was followed by 


with his croſs in one hand, and a cenſer in the other, 


ought to have but 
a ſhort 


reat inconveniences, as it gives encouragement to a | exhortation ſuitable to the occaſion ; after which he 


went into the church, and celebrated divine ſervice, at 


They have but few manufacturers among them, and which they both aſſiſted; and that being ended he gave 
though they are chiefly dreſſed in linen and cotton, and | them his bleſſing, which renders the marriage yalid, and 
their country is as proper for producing them as any in | then diſmifled them. The more religious fort not only 


attend divine ſervice, but receive the holy r 


will juſt ſerve their preſent wants, and the leſs of either | either juſt before or after their being joined. What 


ſerves them, as they make no uſe of any either at their | tivities and rejoicings attend theſe nuptials we are not 
tables or for their beds, and a ſmall quantity is ſufficient | told. The huſband and wife, after conſummation, keep 
ſeparate tables; or if they agree to eat together, 


to ſerve the common people as a covering for their bodies. 


The Jews are ſaid to be their only weavers, as they are | brings their own proviſions ready dreſſed 
in moſt parts of the empire their only ſmiths, and work | in before by their ſervants or ſlaves. 


in all kinds of metal. What joiners, carpenters, and 


, or ſends them 


The married women are permitted to appear abroad, 


maſons are produced in this country may be caſily gueſſed | and to viſit their friends and relations: and the prin- 
from the meanneſs of their buildings and furniture; and | ceſſes of the royal blood have ſtill greater privileges, and 
the ſame may be ſaid of other trades, as taylors, ſhoe- | are ſaid to think no gallantries, however injurious to 
makers, &c. from the plainneſs of their dreſs, Indeed | their honour, ought to be denied them by their huſbands ; 
the potters, and makers of horn-trumpets and drinking- | in which liberties they are ſo far upheld by their own re- 
cups, are in the higheſt requeſt, Theſe and other infe- | lations, that all complaints againſt them will not only 
rior artiſts are incorporated into tribes or companies, | be in vain, but taken very ill. 


and have their ſeveral quarters, neither intermingling 


But this is far from being the caſe of thoſe of inferior 


nor intermarrying with the reſt, the children commonly | rank, who are generally obedient and faithful to their 


following the butineſs of their parents, | huſbands, Theſe are common 

Jewellers, gold and ſilver-ſmiths, and other curious | mong the meaner ſort, to perform ſome of t 
artificers of the like kind, are altogether unknown to | borious offices of the family, 
them, unleſs by ſome of their works being brought by | all the corn uſed in it, which the very fla 


way of traffic or exchange, and theſe are only to be found 


among the great and opulent. The ſame may be faid of | they are forced to grind corn either for. bre 
their carpets, tapeſtry, ſilk, brocades, velvets, and mas every day. 


Iy obliged, eſpecially a- 
y obliged, — molt la- 


ticularly to grind 
and par - 1 


ſex will refuſe to do: for as they have on 
ad or d 


They 
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ly hand-mills, 
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ABYSSINTA. 
| They forbid marriage between perſons in the ſecond, 


APR 


Ee, oe © 


man. 


third, and even fourth degree of conſanguinity, and 
tterefore eſteem it unlawful to have more than one wife 
at a time; yet many amongſt them are ſaid to have a plu- 
rality of wives: theſe are indeed deprived by the church 
of the benefit of the holy communion ; but as poly- 
is not deemed by the ſtate detrimental to ſociety, 
they are ſuffered to live with them without moleſta- 
Ns | 115 Sn e e ee 

MY Min Abyſſinian empire appears to have been from 
| & its firſt foundation entirely deſpotic, and, accord- 
ing to their anhals, there never was a period of time ſince 


hey admit, as hath been already intimated, of di- 
fidelity, but for 
infirmities, and 


vorces, not only on a breach of conju 


want of children, diſagreement, bod 
the like; in all which caſes the women have the ſame 
privilege of abrogating the marriage- contract as the 
In ſuch caſes the diſſatisfied party applies to the 
biſhop, and having obtained the defired divorce, which 
is ſeldom denied, if the party cannot be prevailed on to 
withdraw the ſuit, they next petition for a licence to 
contract a freſh marriage, and obtain it with the ſame 


contr 


eaſe. 


mong tho 


till the body is covered with earth. 


They bewail their dead many days; their lamenta- 
tions begin early in the morning, and continue till the 
evening ; the parents, relations, and friends meet at the 
grave, together with women-mourners hired to accom- 
pany the ſolemnity with their out-cries, all clapping 
their hands, ſmiting their breaſts, and uttering, in a 
doleful tone, the moſt affecting expreſſions. 


Hence theſe divorces are very frequent, eſpecially a- 
ſe of high rank. But, with reſpect to the grand 
motive, the breach of fidelity on either ſide, they fre- 
quently compromiſe the affair; for as both the huſband 
and wife have their ſeparate lands, goods, and chattels, 
they can make what is eſteemed a ſuitable compenſation | 
for the tranſgreſſion. But where ſuch a compenſation 
cannot be agreed on between the injurer and the injur- 

ed, the women are uſually the moſt ſeverely puniſhed : 
ſhe is condemned to loſe all her goods, and to leave her 

huſband's houſe in a mean ragged dreſs, and never to 
enter it more ; carrying with her a ſewing-needle, by 

which ſhe may earn her livelihood ; and ſometimes ſhe 

is ſentenced to loſe her head of hair, which 1s her chief 
ornament, and to be cloſe ſhaved, except a ſingle lock on 

her fore-top. But the huſband, if he pleaſes, may take 

her again; or if he does not, they may both marry. If 
the huſband be the offender, he is alſo liable to be pu- 

niſhed, as well as the partner in his guilt ; but a fine is 

generally laid upon them both, and appropriated to the 
uſe of the wife. Thus likewiſe the man who has de- 
bauched the wife, if convicted, is ſentenced to pay a fine 

of forty cows, hoſes, ſuits of cloaths, &c. and if unable, 

he becomes the priſoner of the huſband, till the debt be 

paid, If the injured huſband ſuffers him to go, he obliges 

him to ſwear, that it is to fetch what will. ſatisfy him; 

upon which the guilty perſon ſends him a piece of beef 
and ſome liquor, after which they ſometimes eat and 
drink together ; and then, upon his afking pardon, the 
huſband firſt remits one part of the fine, and then ano- 
ther, till at laſt he forgives him the whole. 

With reſpe to their funerals, after waſhing the body, 
they perfume it with incenſe, ſprinkle it with holy 
water, and wrapping it in a ſheet, place it on a bier. 
The bearers then take it, and hurry it away with ſuch. 
ſwiftneſs, that thoſe who attend can hardly keep pace 
with them. When they come to the church, or the 
church-yard, for they bury in either, they again incenſe 
it, and throw plenty of holy water upon it. After the 
prieſt has read the fourteen firit verſes of the Goſpel of St. 
John, they ſhoot the corpſe into the ground, inſtead of 
letting it down gently ; the prieſt repeating ſome pſalms, 
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Of the Power, Authority, Deſcent, and Titles of the Emperor. 
4 > his Camp, and its Removal. The Manner in which 
the Princes were formerly confinedgand raiſed to the Throne, 
The Marriage. of the Emperor; and the Revenues of the 


\ 


its firſt origin, when the princes of this country did not 


claim an abſolute _— over the lives, liberty, and for- 


tunes of their ſubjects, as well as an uncontroulable au- 
thority in all eccleſiaſlical affairs; and it is not knowh 
that there ever were any written laws to reſtrain this 
exorbitant power, or ſecure the liberties of the ſubject. 


| Theſeprinces boaſt their beingdeſcended from Mentle- 
| hech, the ſon of Solomon, king of Iſrael, by the queen 


of Sheba. According to them, this princeſs reigned twen- 


ty- five years after her return from Judea, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by this ſon, from whom deſcended a ſeries of 
princes 1n a direct line down to the year nine hundred 
and ſixty, when the crown paſſed into another family, 
but was afterwards reſtored to it again. Hence the em- 
peror ſtill retains the pompous titles of the Beloved of 
God, Son of the Pillar of Sion, Kinſman to the race of 


Judah, Son of David and Solomon, and Emperor of the 


Great and High Ethiopia, its kingdoms and, provinces, 
&c. They alſo bear in their arms a lion holding a croſs, 
with this inſcription in the Ethiopic tongue, The lion 
of the tribe of Judah is victorious,” | 

FT he reſpect paid to this prince amounts almoſt to ado- 
ration; thoſe who are admitted to his preſence fall pro- 
ſtrate before him, and kiſs the earth as they approach his 
perſon ; and it is ſaid that even in his abſence they never 
hear his name mentioned without bowing very low, and 


Py the ground with their hand. The other marks 


of grandeur chiefly conſiſt in the retinue with which he is 
attended ; for he is not only accompanied by his own 


houſhold and guards, which are very numerous, but by 


all the grandees and officers of the empire, who ftrive to 
outvie each other in the greatneſs and ſplendor of their 
retinue, in the richneſs of their dreſs, and the magnifi- 
cence of their pavilions. We have already obſerved, that 
they chiefly live in tents; the emperor's camp always 
takes up a large ſpace of ground, and makes a very ſplen- 
did appearance, to which the regular diſpoſition of the 
ſtreets, and great variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other 
ornaments, and eſpecially the many lights and fires at 
night do not a little contribute; ſo that the whole appears 
like a vaſt open and regular city, in whoſe center, or on 
ſome eminent part of it, ſtands the imperial pavilion, 


which outvies all the reſt in height, bulk, and grandeur. 


Next to it are thoſe of the empreſſes and royal family, 
and then thoſe of the officers of the court, all appearing 


with a proportionable though inferior luſtre: to theſe 


may be added thoſe large and ſtately pavilions which ſerve 
as churches, upon which they beſtow no ſmall expence, 
in adorning them both within and without. In ſhort, 
the imperial camp is of vaſt extent; and yet good order 


is commonly obſerved in it. It has markets, courts of 
juſtice, and places where young perſons of rank per- 


form a variety of exerciſes on horſeback, But all the 


reft only reſembles a great number of long extenſive lanes, 
of mean ordinary taſte, or low miſerable huts of lath and 


clay covered with ſtraw, which ſerve theemperor's guards, 
ſoldiers, and a prodigious multitude of ſuttlers and other 


eld, lance, and other accoutrements are alſo brought 


If the deceaſed be a perſon of diſtinction, his horſe, | attendants. 


When the emperor removes his camp, or, as it may 


to the place, offcrings are made to the church and the 
clergy, and proviſions given liberally to the poor. This 
ceremony continues, according to the quality of the 
perſon, from three to forty days, and is repeated afreſh 
an the anniverſary ; and, during the mournful ſolemnity, 
2 all pray to God to be merciful to the ſoul of the 


eceaſed. 


be properly ſtiled, his metropolis, which 1s chiefly oc- 
caſioned either through the want of wood, proviſions, or 


the different wars in which he is engaged, the chief care 


is to chooſe a convenient and ſpacious ſpot well furniſhed 
with water, and eſpecially with wood, of which they 
make ſuch havock, that vaſt foreſts are frequently laid 
bare in a ſhort time; and they are amazed, and think 
it incredible, that ſuch great cities as are in other mm | 
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of the world ſhould be able to ſubſiſt ſo long a time in 


one place without being in extreme want of wood. 
The emperor in his march, whether in time of peace 
or war, is always attended by his chief miniſters ; he 
appears with a crown on his head made of pure gold, 
with ſilver lilies, intermixed with pearls, and fixed on 
a cap of blue velvet, on the top of which is a gold 
/ — Y 
Some time before the emperor begins his march, of- 
ficers are ſent before to the governors of every province 
and” place through which he is to paſs, with orders to 
clear and repair the roads, and to open the woods thro' 
which his way lies, by cutting down branches of trees, 
the briars, and every thing elſe that may retard the march; 
and to provide neceſſaries both for him and the whole 
army, which travels but ſlowly, and by ſhort journies, 
on account of the multitude of women, children, and 
cattle, which follow the camp. At the time appointed 
all the governors punctually come in with their quotas 
of corn, cattle, beer, and other liquors ; all which are 
diſtributed, with the utmoſt exactneſs, among the ſeveral 
ranks and orders of the army. In theſe marches the 
titmerari, an officer who commands the van-guard, fixes 
his pike on the ſpot he chooſes for the imperial pavilion ; 
after which every one of the reſt knowing his own rank, 
and the ground he is to take up, eaſily gueſſes by his eye 
where the tents are to be pitched; ſo that the whole en- 
campment is ſoon completed with ſurpriſing readineſs, 
and in ſo exact and regular a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo frequently removed, every one 
knows the ways and paths ſo well, that he can go to the 
tent of any one with the ſame facility as he can to his 
own, or as we can find a ſtreet, lane, or houſe in any 
of our cities. | 
The camp is always divided into ſeven pariſhes, each 
of which has its miniſter, deacons, and inferior officers, 
who aſſiſt in the inſtruction of youth, in performing di- 
vine ſervice, and the other functions of the miniſter's 
office, Whenever an enemy 1s near, the army 1s ordered 
to march cloſe and in the beſt order; the van- guard and 
rear drawing up cloſe to the main body ; the wings ſpread 
themſelves out, and the emperor keeps in the center with 
his guards, great officers, and ladies, a ſufficient interval 
being left for incloſing the baggage. At other times 
little order is obſerved in their marches, only there is 
always a number of warlike inſtruments ſounding before, 
and a particular guard marching round the emperor. He 
generally mounts and lights in his tent ; but if he has 
occaſion to diſmount by the way, the guards immediately 
make a ring about his perſon, ſpreading their cloaths to 
keep him unſeen; and if he diſmounts in order to take 
reſt, a couch, which is commonly carried for that pur- 
poſe, is brought him, on which he lies on cuſhions co- 
vered with carpets of the fineſt ſilk. „ 
It has been already hinted, that the crown of Abyſſinia 
is hereditary, and mult be preſerved in the ſame family; 
but the emperor, if he pleaſes, may chooſe any one of 
his children whom he thinks moſt worthy to ſucceed him. 
This probably gave birth to the ſevere cuſtom, formerly 
obſerved in this empire, of confining all the princes of the 
blood to the fortreſs, or rock, called Ambaguexen, which 
ſome have deſcribed as a ſevere and diſagreeable place of 
confinement, on the {ſummit of a lofty mountain; while 
others repreſent it as an earthly paradiſe, in which theſe 
princes enjoyed every bleſſing except liberty, and were 
educated in a manner ſuitable to their birth. 
Ihe manner in which any of theſe young princes were 
brought out of this abode to aſcend the throne, was as 
follows: After due conſultation, and a ſtrict enquiry into 
the character of the prince, or after the emperor's having 
declared him his ſucceſſor, which precluded all ſuch con- 
{ultations, the viceroy of Tigra went at the head of ſome 
forces, and encamped at the foot of the mountain, whence, 
with a proper retinue of grandees and officers, he aſcend- 
ed it, and entering the cell of the prince elect with great 
formality, fixed the imperial ear-ring to his ear, as a 
token of his election; and inſtantly the other young princes 
were ſent for to pay him homage, and congratulate him 
on his acceſſion to the throne. The new emperor was 


no ſooner come down from the mountain, than the go- 
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which being ended, the emperor, as at other times, dines 
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| vernors and other officers met him at the head of th 
army, and all alighting together faluted him, Aft 
which, upon his giving them the ſignal, the mounts} 
again, and taking him into their center conducted him t 
the debana, or imperial pavilion, with the ſound of try 1 
pets, kettle- drums, and other muſical inſtruments, 1 
mixed with loud acclamations of joy, Here he alen 
alighted within, while all the reſt did the ſame Without 
the pavilion. He was ſoon after ſolemnly anointed þy 
prelate, and the reſt of the clergy accompanied the Py 
mony with pfalms and hymns ſuitable to the occaſion, 
Soon after he was inveſted with the imperial robes and 
the crown ſet upon his head. The ſword of ſtate was 
then drawn and put into his hand, and he being ſeated 
on the throne an herald proclaimed him emperor, and 
was ſuddenly anſwered by the loud acclamations of the 
whole aſſembly and army, who came to pay him their 
homage. Upon theſe occaſions a kind of ritual, which 
perhaps contained the duty of a good ſovereign, was read 
and explained before him, either by the metropolitan, b 
whom he was anointed, or by ſoine of his ſubſtitutes. 
From thence the new ſovereign went and aſſiſted at di- 
vine ſervice, and received the holy communion ; after 
which he returned, accompanied by his court and arm 
to the royal tent, through the joyful acclamations of the 
people, with the ſound of mutical inſtruments ; and the 
ſolemnity was cloſed with feaſting and other tokens of 
oys. | TE 
1 he Abyſſinian monarchs, like their antient progeni- 
tor Solomon, king of the Jews, allow themſelves a plu- 
rality of wives; and not only imitate him in that, but in 
taking thoſe of different religions, even Mahometans and 
Gentiles; and ſome have carried this ſo far, as to allow 
their heathen wives to have their own temples and idols; 
ſo that on one ſide might be ſeen the church of God, and 
on the other a pagan temple. Others, however, have 
had ſo much regard to their religion, as to cauſe thoſe 
Pagan or Mahometan ladies to be inſtructed and baptiſed 
before they married them. The generality of theſe princes, 
however, chooſe to marry the daughters of noble families 
among their ſubjects ; while others pay a greater regard to 
the natural endowments of the mind, or the beauty of the 
perſon, than to their noble extraction. ns 
The monarch has no ſooner pitched upon a young 
lady for his wife, than ſhe is taken from her parents, and 
lodged with ſome of his relations, in order to obtain a 
better knowledge of her good qualities. If he is ſatis- 
fied with her, he takes her with him to church, and 
having both received the holy communion, they are con- 
ducted to the imperial pavilion, attended by the whole 
court in their richeſt attire, and there the abuna, or chief 
prelate, commonly performs the matrimonial ceremony; 


alone 


by himſelf in his own apartment, and ſhe in hers, in 
company with a number of other ladies. The nobles and 
clergymen are treated at other tables in ſeparate tents 
with variety of meats. and liquors ; and the feaſt gene- 
rally continues among the male gueſts till all the liquor 
is drank, after which every one lays himſelf down and 
ſleeps till morning. | 

It was formerly the cuſtom for the emperors never to 
appear in public, and they were ſeldom known to trouble 
themſelves with the affairs of government, the care 0 
which was committed to two miniſters, called babluded, - 
or favourites : but this cuſtom has been long aboliſhed, 
and they ſhew themſelves to their ſubjects at leaſt three 
or four times a year, though none is allowed to fee * 
eat, except the pages who feed them; (for both they and 
all the great have their meat cut into bits, and convey® 

to their mouths by young pages): and when they gilt 
audience to foreign ambaſladors, they always fit out 
ſight behind a curtain. | 
The revenues of tho empire 
ſiderable, and chiefly ariſe from the four following 
branches: the firit is the tribute paid by the 88 : 
ſuch provinces and kingdoms as abound with 2 3 4 

amounts to no more than about five or ſix thou wer 
ounces per annum, one year with another. 'The A 
branch ariſes from the ſale of all the great offices 2 1 
empire, and the yearly tribute they pay him. . 


ſeem to be very incon- 


—T!!. . 


' branch conſiſts of a tenth of all the cattle of the empire | of thirty thouſand men always confiſts of above a hundred 
jevied eve third year, and the fqurth of a piece of | thouſand perſons, all of whom are obliged to live on the - 
cotton Cloth paid for every cotton loom, n produce of the lands aſſigned for their maintenance, 

| 1 VVV The atmy is attended by drums, and kettle-drums, 

5 Ilarger and louder than ours, befides trumpets, hautboys, 
SEC Tc. VII, | flutes, and other inſtruments ; and alſo by a vaſt number 
n 58 1 . | of prieſts, who not only perform the divine ſervice in 

the great Officers, and the Forces of the Empire; the | pavilions, but eſcort and attend the ſacred utenſils with 
Manner of trying Cauſes; and the Puniſhments inflifted | great pomp and ceremony, and with vocal and inſtru- 

on Criminal. > 10 Imental muſic, 5 * 

„ 1 : With reſpect to the civil government; the viceroys 

HE empetor has a chief officer, who is called Raſh, | and governors of provinces, as well as the military com- 

1 or principal, and is generaliſſimo of all the forces ; | manders and civil magiſtrates, hold their ſeveral courts of 
he has under him two great officers, one of whom is a | judicature, in which all eauſes, whether civil or crimi- 
kind of high-fteward, and is called lord of the ſervants, | nal, are decided; only thoſe of the martial kind have 
whoſe power extends not only over the civil judges of | martial officers, who preſide in them, and the others are 
the empire, but over all the viceroys, governors of pro- tried by the civil judges, who alone are allowed to fit, 
vinces, and the 3 of the army. The other, who | while the plaintiff, defendant, and the reſt of the com- 
is only a kind of under ſteward to the king's houſhold, | pany ſtand. Theſe, upon proper occaſions, will even 
is ſtiled lord of the leſſer ſervants, ha ſit upon the ground in the highway or open field, and 

Theſe have in a good meaſure the management of the 90 a cauſe brought before them, when every one who 

a empire and the regulation of the army, which is indeed | pleaſes may be preſent. They make uſe of no writing, 
7 far from being anſwerable to the extent of the country, | nor keep any records, nor do they allow of attornies and 
f as they ſeldom exceed forty thouſand men, of whom be- counſel to plead on the merits of the canſe ; but both the 
tween four and five thouſand are horſe, and the reſt | plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſe, the former 
foot. About fifteen hundred of the former are well | ſpeaking firſt, and the latter after him : each may an- 
ſized and properly mounted; but the reſt are indifferently | ſwer and reply three or four times by turns, after which 
armed and accoutred, having no other arms but ſpears | the judge commanding filence, aſks theopinionof the by- 
and a buckler, The ſpears are of two ſorts, the one like | ftanders, and then pronounces ſentence upon the ſpot. 
our half pikes, and the other reſembles a halbert or par- | In criminal caſes, if the accuſer be eaſt, he is either kept 
tiſan. The ſtaves of the former are ſlender, and the | priſoner by the judge till he has made ſatisfaction to the 
iron narrow like our pike, but the iron of the other is | accuſer, or if the crime be capital, as in the caſe of mur- 
broad and thin; the firſt is to be darted at the enemy, | der, he is delivered up to the plaintiff to be puniſhed 
and the laſt to be uſed in cloſe fight with one hand, | with death at his diſcretion, and that of the relations of 
while the other holds the buckler, which is uſually very | the deceaſed, who either ſell the murderer, or put him 
thick and ſtrong, and made of a buffaloe's hide. to death in what manner they pleaſe. But when a mur- 

Each common ſoldier carries two ſpears, and thoſe of | der cannot be ſufficiently proved againſt any man, all 
a higher rank have likewiſe ſwords, which they ſeldom | the inhabitants of the place where it was committed are 
uſe in battle, but rather wear them as a mark of diſtinc- | ſeverely fined, or ſuffer ſome bodily puniſhment. 
tion, and chiefly in time of peace, commonly holding | The Abyſſinians have three kinds of capital puniſh- 
them in their hands when in converſation ; but if they | ments ; the firſt burying the criminal quite up to his 
walk, their ſervants carry them under the arm. As] mouth, then covering his head with thorns and briars, 
theſe are chiefly worn by way of ornament, they have | they lay a heavy ſtone upon them. The ſecond is beat- 
the hilt of gold, or ſilver gilt, and the ſcabbard of velvet | ing them to death with thick clubs about two feet long; 
or rich damaſk, which is commonly red. I but the moſt uſual method is running them through with 

They likewiſe wear a kind of dagger under their gir- their lances, in which caſe the neareſt relation of the 
dle, and ſome alſo carry a club of ſome hard heavy | deceaſed makes the firſt thruſt, and the reſt follow in due 
wood, with a dagger in it. This weapon they common- | order; even thoſe who come after the criminal has ex- 
ly uſe when they come to a cloſe engagement with the | pired, generally dip their weapons in his blood, to ſhew 
enemy, and ſometimes dart it at them, Ithat they are alſo concerned to revenge the murder of a 
The horſe are armed much like the foot, and are all | relation, But what is ſtill more barbarous, is the feaſt- 
faid to be very good horſemen ; they mount and fit their | ing and loud rejoicing made by thoſe relations from the 
horſes extremely well ; but in other reſpects both they | time the criminal is ee into their hands till his exe- 
and the foot are very ill diſciplined. - | cution, and more particularly on the night preceding it, 

The Abyſſinian ſoldiers are but little acquainted with | to all which the priſoner himſelf is a witneſs, This 

hre-ams, and as poorly furniſhed with powder and ball. | frequently exaſperates his friends ſo far, that it com- 
The Abyſſinians have not above fifteen hundred muſ- | monly ends in the death of ſome of his moſt zealous 
quets, and there are not more than three or four hun- | proſecutors, | 
dred muſqueteers in any action, who are generally fo 5 . I 
ill trained to the uſe of arms, that they never fire above | | SECT Vil. 
once for want of powder and ball. T heſe they ſeldom 8 | by 3 
have at their exerciſes, except a few of the higher rank, | Of the Religion of the Abyſſinians, both before and ſince their 
| Who uſe areft with their muſquets. | Converſion to Chriſtianity. 

Their army is generally drawn up with little regularity, | > L 
ſo that the firſt ſhock frequently begins and ends the bat- 12 has already been intimated, that the Abyſſinians 
tle, one ſide turning their back, and the other purſuing ; boaſt their having received both their kings and the 
for it is ſo common to run from the enemy, that it is not | Jewiſh religion from Solomon. Of this they have an 
conſidered as any diſgrace, and they never endeavour to] antient record, which gives the following account of 
rally their troops, or indeed know how to go about it. | this ſingular event : < That a great and potent queen, 
This behaviour is entirely owing to their want of diſci- | «© named Azeb, or Maqueda, reigning in Ethiopia, be- 
Pline, tor they are commonly hardy and inured to hunger, ]“ ing informed by a merchant, named Tamerin, of the 
thirſt, and fatigue, to which they are trained up from | © great power and wiſdom of Solomon, travelled to Je- 
their youth; and as they continue in the field the greateſt | . ruſalem, attended by a retinue of the greateſt princes 
part of the year, they are equally capable of bearing the] and nobles of Ethiopia, and with immenſe treaſure. 
moſt exceſſive heat, the ſharpeſt cold, and the moſt vio- | << There Solomon inſtructed her in the knowledge of 
lent rains, with very little for their ſuſtenance ; and even | “ the true God; and upon her return home, at the end 
this they procure by their labour from the lands the | ©© of nine months, ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was 
Emperor allows to thoſe in his ſervice. Another diſad- | *+ called Menilehech, and alſo David. This ſon after- 
Vantage is, their taking their wives and children with | «© wards going to Jeruſalem to fee his father Solomon, 
them; and theſe are generally ſo numerous, that a camp] was magnificently entertained by him, and anointed 
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but the ſame recor 
evidently falſe; as, that the fi 


lem and fetched the ark out of the temple; and, being 


* 


had paſſed; upon which that princeſs alſo believed in the 


cCeremonies beſides that of egy the ark. They cir- 


| ſeed to his name; and they keep the ſeventh day ſabbath. 


before with a cenſer in his hands, incenſes it all the way, 


certain defilements. They oblige a man, if his brother 


and for the moſt part performed with great decency and 


ing the divine ſervice, They have neither pews, benches, 
nor haſſocks, but continue ſtanding all the time. In 
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« king of Ethiopia by Zadoc and Joaſh, the high-prieſt; | any ſtatues or carved images of any kind, except pictus 


„ and when he was thoroughly inſlructed in tne law of 
&« God, which he was to cauſe to be obſerved in his do- 
« minions, Solomon aſſigned ſeveral of the firſt-born | 
<& of Iſrael to attend and ſerve him in Ethiopia, and fur- | 
ct niſhed him with officers and ſervants belonging to the | 
ce houſe of Judah, with a high-prieſt, levites, and doc- | 
cc tors in the law of Moſes,” 5 | | 
There is nothing in this account very improbable; | 

5 adds mahy circumſtances that are 

Hebe of Iſrael, at the in- 


„ 


ſtigation of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went to Jeruſa- 


aſſiſted by a train of miracles, eſcaped the purſuit of So- 
lomon, and arrived with it in Ethiopia. However, it is 
not improbable that the prince of Abyſſinia might cauſe 
another ark to be made like that formed by Moles, and | 
that this ſtory might be afterwards invented, in order to 
procure it a more general veneration. | 
This ark is ſaid to be ſtill kept, and ſo cloſely conceal- 
ed, that even their monarchs are not admitted to the ſight 
of it. Since the Abyſſinian emperors have aſſumed the 
cuſtom of living in tents, this precious relic is no longer 
confined to a temple, but always accompanies the royal 
camp, and is carried about with the greateſt form and 
ceremony, attended by four prelates in their pontifical 
habits, and about forty or fifty other prieſts, who chant 
before and after it, while one marching backwards 


„ 


till it be depoſited in the grand pavilion, which is the 
church of the imperial court. 1 

The Abyſſinians maintain, that they were converted 
to Chriſtianity by the eunuch or prime miniſter of their 
queen Candace, or, as they call her, Handake, who, 
after his converſion by Philip, they ſay returned into 
Ethiopia, and gave his queen a full account of all that 


Goſpel. e 
However, in the year 335, Athanaſius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, ordained Frumentius biſhop of Axuma, and 
fent him to preach the Goſpel in Ethiopia. This he per- 
formed with great ſucceſs; the diſcipline of the church 
was then ſettled conformably to that of Alexandria; prieſts 
and deacons were every v7 0 ordained liturgies, ar- 
ticles, and canons were ſettled and confirmed; and the 
Abyflinian church was brought to acknowledge herſelf 
wholly ſubject to and dependant upon that of Alexandria. 
The Abyſſinians, however, retain many of the Jewiſh 


cumciſe not only the male but the female infants, which 
aft is done by cutting off a hnall piece of ſkin from the 
clitoris. They abſtain from blood, things ſtrangled, the 
fleſh of ſwine, and the other animals prohibited by the 
Mofaic law. They uſe purifications and N after 


die witliout male iſſue, to marry his widow and raiſe up 


On the other hand, they believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that Chriſt ſhall come again in glory to 
Judge the quick and the dead, when the juſt ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, and unrepenting ſinners be ſent 
into hell. . | FED. : 

The Abyſſinian clergy are allowed to marry. The 
people never enter their churches without pulling off 
their ſhoes or ſandals.. The divine ſervice conſiſts of a 
ſet of prayers, pſalms, and hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, 


devotion, without any of that pomp and ceremony uſed 
in the church of Rome. They have no bells, but call the 
people to church by the ſound of wooden hammers, 
which they ſtrike upon a hollow board ; at the hearing 
of which both the clergy and laity repair thither with a 
decent gravity, ſaying ſome prayers all the way they go; 
and when there, neither ſtare about, whiſper, cough, or 
ſpit. The prieſts and laity are ſeparated from each other; 
the former are in a kind of choir, with a curtain drawn 
before them, which hinders the people, who are in the 
body of the church, from ſeeing, though not from hear- 


they will not ſuffer any crucifxes, whether carved or e - oo 


necks, - 


They baptize by a three-fold immerſion, if the; 
he comedic will it, without danger of | N 
not, the three- fold e of water is deemed ſufficient, 
The firſt immerſion is only of one-third of the body, in 
the name of the Father ; the ſecond of two-thirds — ia 
to the breaſt, in the name of the Son; and the "lat _ 
the whole body, by plunging in the head, in the name 


of the Holy Ghoſt. They then anoint the whole bog 
ſpecially the joints, with the holy chryſm, and afterwards 


A 


miniſter the holy communion to the child in both kinds. 
by dipping a bit of the conſecrated bread -into hat | 
they call the wine, and applying it to the child's lips 

very church has a ſmall room behind the eaſt end, in 
which are the materials for making the communion-bread, 


which is a leavened cake, that they conſeerate every 


time they adminiſter the Lord's ſupper, dividing the whoſe 
among the communicants, and having it freſh made 
every time. Inftead of wine, from which they wholly 
abſtain, they keep in this little room a ſmall: quantity 
of dried Ku 4 which they ſqueeze and macerate in a 
greater or leſs quantity of water, according to the number 
of the communicants, for they, adminiſter the cup alſo 
to the laity, and receive both the-elements as ſymbols 


and channels conveying to them the benefits of Chriſt's 


death. They do not admit laymen and women to come 
up to the altar to receive, but adminiſter it to them at 
the door of the choir; nor do they oblige them to re- 
ceive it kneeling, but ſtanding. ._ . 

Their clergy are little verſed in the ſacred writings, 
having neither expoſitors, commentators, concordances, 
nor any of thoſe helps which are in uſe amongſt us, ex- 
cept a few homilies upon ſome ſelect parts of the Goſ- 
pel, or upon a few theological points; but as they never 
preach or expound them to the laity, it is not ſurpriſing 
that they are extremely ignorant, and in many particu- 
lars groſsly ſuperſtitious. Like the Romans, they offer up 
their devotions and prayers to the ſaints, and have pro- 
per offices, faſts, and feſtivals to their honour. Though 
they do not believe a purgatory in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Greek and Roman churches, nor have any particular 
office for the dead, yet they make mention of them in 
their common ſervice, and pray to God to abſolve them 
from their ſins, and to make them fit for the joys of 
heaven. They likewiſe keep a kind of anniverſary of 
their departure, on which they give alms, according to 
their ability, to the prieſts, monks, and poor, to pray 
for their ſouls. 5 

They receive the ſame canonical books, both of the. 
Old and New Teſtament, that we do; the former are 
tranſlated into Ethiopic from the Greek verſion, called 
the Septuagint; and the latter alſo from the Greek text: 
they have likewiſe the Apoſtolical Conſtitutiens, which, 
in many reſpects, differs from the work we have under 
that name. This they believe to be of divine authority, 
and to have been written by St. Clement, whoſe name 
it bears. They have alſo the Nicene creed, but not 
that called the Apoſtles, . 

In ſhort, like the oriental churches, they obſerve four 
Lents, viz. the Great Lent, which laſts fifty days; that 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which laſts forty days, more 
or leſs, according to the nearneſs of their Eaſter ; that 
of the Aſſumption of our Lady, which continues fifteen 
days; and that of Advent, which laſts three weeks. In 
all theſe Lents they abſtain from eggs, butter cheeſe, 
and neither eat or Kink till after ſun- ſet, which is newer 
later than between ſix and ſeven in the evening; ane 
after that time they may eat and drink till midnight. 
Inſtead of butter they uſe oil, which they extract from 
a ſmall grain, and is far from having, an unpleaſant 
taſte, © LOSE 

They faſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs on all the 2 
neſdays and Fridays throughout the year, and on 4 
days always go to prayers before they begin their m A 
The very peaſants leave their work to have time to per 
form that duty, before they break their faſt. | 


Neither the old nor young, nor even the ſick, are ex 


none of theſe edifices, whether ſumptuous or mean, are 


; ke ſome 
cuſed from faſting, though in ſome caſes they eee 
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-patement in the rigour of it, The monks are more 
ſtrict than the reſt, for ſome of them eat but once in two 
days of their meagre fare, and others, authors ſay, paſs 
the Holy Week in devotion, without either eating or 
drinking till the ſabbath ; and perform many other acts 
of mortification equally incredible. 0 


FRET I 


Of the antient Churches o Abyſſmia ; t bei Mon afteries, * 
different Orders of Monks, and their Manner of Life. 


8 the Abyſſinians did not always live in tents, and | 
FA {till ſpend ſome part of the year, which is doubt- 
les the rainy ſeaſon, in houfes, they have ſeveral towns 
which are in a ruinous ſituation, and ſeveral antient 
churches {till ſtanding: ſome of theſe, particularly thoſe | 
belonging to their moſt celebrated monaſteries, appear to 
have been formerly large and ſumptuous ſtructures, moſt- 
ly built after the model of the temple of Jeruſalem ; but 
2 of them are round, and have a ſquare chapel in the 
centre built of ſtone, with four gates facing the four car- 
dinal points. The portals and windows are generally of 
cedar, and the roof riſes in the form of a cupola; but 
within appears dark and gloomy, on account of the dome 
having no opening to admit the light. The body of the 
church, between this ſquare ſtructure and the round 
walls, were wainſcotted with cedar, and the roof ſup- 
ported with cedar pillars. Moſt of them are, however, 
gone to decay, and of ſome of them little more is left than 
the ruins. F rom theſe ſtructures it is probable, that 

the arts once flouriſhed in Abyſſinia. | 
But thoſe churches that are moſt worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious reader, are nine of them cut out 
of the ſolid rock, all begun and completed by the 
command of Lalibela, one of their monarchs. Their 
names are St. Saviour, St. Mary, the Holy Croſs, Gol- 
gotha, Bethlehem, St. George, the Martyrs, Marco- 
reos, and Lalibela, which was thus named from its 
ſounder, and is by far the nobleſt ſtructure of them all. 
This prince, being ſenſible of the ſcarcity of architects 
and workmen in his own empire for carrying on ſuch vaſt 
deſigns, ſent for a number of them out of Egypt, and 
theſe, by his munificence, we are told, compleated all 
theſe churches in the ſpace of twenty-four years, which 
is the leſs incredible, as it is ſaid, the rock out of which 
they were ſo curiouſly cut, was of ſo ſoft a nature as to 


be eaſily wrought by the tools of the workmen ; though | ge 


they afterwards hardened and acquired great ſolidity by 
being expoſed to the ſun and weather, 

The monaſteries of Abyſlinia have not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the Roman, Greek, Armenian, 


and other Chriſtian churches, either with regard to their | 


ſtructure, form, church-ſervice, government, diſcipline, 
and way of life. Inſtead of being incloſed with ſtrong 
high walls, they only reſemble ſo many large villages 
in which each monk has a hut at a diſtance from the reſt, 
and all of them ſcattered round the church. Inſtead of 
being confined within the walls, and not being allowed 
to ſtir out without leave from their ſuperior, theſe, 
except at the times of devotion, may range where they 
pieate, Inſtead of leading an idle life, and living upon 
the charity of the laity, theſe ſpend moſt of their leiſure 
in cultivating the ſpot of land aſſigned to each indivi- 
dual. Inſtead of eating in common, and having their 
tables ſerved with variety of fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and 
other dainties, with plenty of wine to help their di- 
geſtion ; theſe eat within their homely cells their ſmall 
pittance, which is commonly the produce of their own 
grounds, and of their own cultivation ; a few herbs, 
pulſe or roots, with only a little ſalt; and on holidays 
a little butter, and nothing to dilute their frugal meals, 

ut plain water. Inſtead of excluding women from 

eir communities, ſome orders among them marry, 
and bring up their families in the ſame way of life; 
but they do not admit their wiyes and daughters into 
their churches, but have particular chapels for their 
uſe, to which they repair at all the canonical times of 
the day and night, with the ſame exactneſs as the men, 
id uic much the ſame divine fervice, except the addi- 
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tional muſic of drums and tabors, which are peculiar 
to the latter. Ks a ne 
There are however other orders of them, who ab⸗ 
ſtain from all commerce with the other ſex, and never 
admit them to live within the limits of their monaſteries. 
There are likewiſe a third ſort, who prefer the ere- 
mitical life as moſt adapted to contemplation, and chooſe 
to abide in caves, or on the top of high rocks and. 


other loneſome and unfrequented retreats ; and theſe are 


generally more highly reverenced than the reſt; - 

In the huts of all theſe monaſteries nothing is to be 
ſeen but meanneſs; their very churches and chapels are 
moſt of them thatched and void of all ornaments, ex- 
cept a few ordinary paintings; yet on the inſide they are 
well lined with timber, and have ſome accommodations 
for the old and weak to lean their elbows upon, becauſe 
they chant all their ſervice ſtanding, They have nei- 
ther refectories nor halls, and their huts or cells are of 
clay, ſmall, low, and thatched, and ſo meanly furniſhed, 
that every thing within is-anſwerable to their mortified 
. thus their only bed is a poor mat ſpread on the 

oor. 

Two different orders of them are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of their founders, or rather reformers: theſe are 
thoſe of Tekla Haymanout, a native of Ethiopia, and 
of Abba Euſtatius, an Egyptian. Thdgſe of the former 
order have a kind of general amongſt them, choſen by 
the heads of the monaſtery ;- and the other has a ſupe- 
rior ſtiled Abba, or Father, over each monaſtery, elected 
by the majority of votes of the monks belonging to it. 

he habit of both is nearly the ſame, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, differ in each particular; for, except their aſhæ- 
ma, which is only worn by the Abbas or Priors, and 
is no more than a braid of three thongs of red leather 
which they put about their necks, and faſten with an 
iron or copper hook, every one cloaths himſelf as he 
thinks fit; but all are meanly dreſſed, and the cloth or 
ſkin which covers their body is girt about them with a 
leather ſtrap. Some go bare-headed like the laity 
others wear a kind of hat, others ſome ſort of cap, and 
ſome cover their heads with a piece of cloth. "Thoſe 
who affect a more aſcetic life ſometimes retire into the 
deſarts, and afterwards return again and diſtinguiſh them= 
ſelves as they pleaſe, ſome by having a yellowiſh ſkin 
about their neck, others by a piece of cloth of the ſame 
ſhape and colour, and a third ſort by a kind of black 
| mantle. Thoſe of the monks who obſerve celibacy are 
nerally more eſteemed than thoſe who marry, and are 
often, eſpecially their abbots, employed by the emperors 
in public affairs, negotiations, &c, ; 
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Of the ſeveral Kingdoms or Provinces of Abyſſinia, with a 
particular Account of the Gallas, a barbarous Nation 
who have conquered the greateſt Part of that Empire. 


AVING given an account of Abyſſinia in general, 
H and of every thing worthy of notice, in relation 
to the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of its Chriſtian 
inhabitants, we ſhall juſt take notice of the kingdoms 
of which it is compoſed, and of the neighbouring ſtates, 
and ſhall begin with Tigra, as being the moſt eaſterly, 
the neareſt to the "Turkiſh dominions and conqueſts, 
and of the largeſt extent. 5 

Tigra or Tigre is bounded by Nubia on the north; 
by the Red-Sea on the eaſt; by the kingdoms of Angot 
and Dancali on the ſouth ; and by the kingdoms or 
provinces of Dambea and Bagamender on the weſt. 
Its length from north to ſouth is computed to be about 
three hundred miles, and its breadth about a hundred 
and ſixty. It is under the government of a viceroy, and 
is divided into thirty-four diſtricts. „„ 

The principal place of this kingdom or province was 
the city of Axuma, formerly its capital, and that of 
the whole empire; it was ſituated in fourteen degrees, 
forty-five minutes north latitude, and in thirty-five de- 
grees forty-five minutes eaſt longitude, on a ſpa- 
cious and delightful plain, watered by ſeveral rivulets, 


and was once adorned with ſtately palaces, churches, 
obeliſks, 
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mains of a large and magnificent ſtructure, ſome of the 
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thoſe very mean. There are but few, other towns eithet 


in this province, or the whole empire. 
»Comigudus to. Tigra is the kingdom of Angot, which 
was formerly rich and fertile; but is now almoſt ruined 


by the Gallas, who have ſubdued the greateſt part of it; 
and the ſmall remains they have left are ſcarce worthy 


of notice. 
The kingdom or province of Bagemederg or Bagame- 
dri, lies weſt of Tigra, and Gen den it to the Nile. 
It is about a hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
ſixty in breadth; but a great part of it is mountainous, 
rocky, and inhabited by wild nations. It has ſome 
towns, particularly one of its own name, which is the 
metropolis, but is an inconſiderable place, and the others 
are ſtill more unworthy of notice. This ꝓrovince is 
however divided into thirteen governments, moſt of 
which are fertile, and well watered by ſmall rivers. 


Ihe province of Amara or Amhara lies to the ſouth 
df the laſt mentioned province, and on the weft is di- 


: vided by the Nile, which ſeparates it from the province 
of Gojam. It is compnted to extend about forty leagues 
from eaſt to weſt, and has thirty-ſix diſtricts. This is 
N LE” hs a | . S » 

confidered as the moſt noble province in the empire, 


from̃ its being the uſual reſidence of the Abyſſinian mo- 


narchs, and conſequently of the chief nobility. It has 
a peculiar dialect different from all the reſt, which is 
become that of the court, and of the polite throughout 
the empire. Here ſtand the rocks of Ambaguexen, 
where the princes of the blood were formerly confined 
and educated; and this province is conſidered as the 


centre of the empire. 


the province of Gojam, which is almoſt encompaſſed on 


* 


Farther to the weſt, and on the other ſide of the Nile, is 


every ſide by that river, except to the north-eaſt, where 
it is bounded by the Dambean lake. Its length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-caſt is ſomewhat above a 
hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth from eaſt to 


weſt, where it is broadeft, is about ninety. This country 


- 
* 


is fertile, but in the middle is high and mountainous, and 
theſe eminences are partly inhabited by a people ſaid to 
be deſcended from Hagar, Abraham's Egyptian bond- 


maid. The northern parts are altogether mountainous 


* 


* 


except Gubea, which is the reſidence of the queen, as: 


and i and ſaid to be inhabited by Jews; but it is 
more proba 
nians, who have never yet embraced the Chriſtian re- 


obable that they are ſome of the ancient Abyſſi- 


ligion; for though there are great numbers of Jews 
diſperſed through the whole empire, yet that people 
are never known to prefer deſart habitations before the 
inhabited plains and places of commerce: nor is it pro- 
bable, that they would reſide among the inhoſpitable 
rocks, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome rich mines lie hid a- 
mongſt them, which keep them more profitably employ- 
ed. This country contains twenty diſtricts or govern- 


ments. 


To the north of Gojam lies Dambea, which is ſepa- 
rated from it by the lake of its own name and the Nile. 
This is one of the flatteſt countries in all Abyſſinia, and 
is therefore frequently overflowed. It is about ninety 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about thirty in 
breadth from north to ſouth. Notwithſtanding its being 
eſteemed a level country, it has ſome mountains of an 
extraordinary height. Geographers mention ſeveral con- 
ſiderable towns; but it does not appear that there are any, 


well as that of the emperor whenever he leaves his camp. 
This province is divided into fourteen diſtricts. 

The laſt kingdom or province worth notice is that of 
Narea, or Enarea, which extends ſouth as far as the 
ſixth degree of latitude, and conſequently to the extre- 
mity of the empire. It was formerly governed by its own 
monarchs, who, as well as their ſubjects, were pagans; 
but being conquered about a century ago, they embraced 
Chriſtianity. However, a conſiderable part of the coun- 
try is ſtill unſubdued, and perhaps unconverted. The 


whole kingdom is eſteemed rich and fertile, and pro- 


duces a great number of cattle. The inhabitants carry 
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them abundance of gold, which they exchange for . 
nne 814 32 NN. ts dA bd -ACan ; for 
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Ine Abyſfinians themfelyes allow the Nareans t b. 


the, belt and handfomeR people in all Ethiopia. T5 


are tall, ſtrong, and well ſhaped; and in their dealing, 
boneſt, wi e, faithful, and undiſguiſed.” They 18 55 
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brave and warlike, and hayg al 


> ANC ways defended their can. 
try with great gallantry Ear the inc fon af tb 
wild and barbarous Gallas, who have ſubdued even half 
of the Abyflinian empire. The tribute they Pay to the 
emperor of Abyflinia appears rather to proceed from thei 
loyalty than any for-e; for they receive no aſſiſtance fro a 
him againſt thoſe common invaders, nor does he * 
tain any ſtanding forces, garriſons, or fortreſſes thereto 
them in awe. This kingdom is ſaid by ſome authors to 
abound in gold ; but that is probably owing to the great 
quantity of that metal brought into it by the neighbour. 
ing Caffres, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that they deſignedl 
conceal and forbear ſeeking for it, leſt the fame of they 
wealth ſhould induce the Turks, or the plundering Gal. 
las, to invade them. 1 
As the Gallas have obtained fo conſiderable a part of 
the empire, it is proper to give ſome account of them. 
Theſe people, who are alſo called Galli and Balli, are 
commonly diſtinguiſhed according to their ſituation, with 
reſpect to Abyſſinia, into eaſtern, weſtern, and ſouthern, 
They are a bold warlike people, who live by the ſword, 
and conſider that as giving the belt title to every thing 
and as being the farel means of preſerving what they 
have acquired, They are brought up to arms from their 
infancy, and are early taught to love glory and conqueſt, 
and to deſpiſe ſlavery and death. Their youth are not 
allowed the privilege of cutting their hair, which they 
eſteem. the badge of manhood, till they have killed an 
enemy or ſome favage beaſt, The greater number of 
brave actions a man has performed, the more he is re- 
ſpected, and this gives them the precedence at councils 
and at feſtivals, on which account they ſave the heads 
of thoſe enemies that fall by their hand as the moſt va- 
luable trophies. After an engagement they lay them 
before the proper officers on the field of battle, where 
they are regiſtered in favour of the perſons by whom they 
are brought; after which the owner may carry them to 
his own tent, together with his ſhare of the plunder, 
which is adjudged to him according to the ſhare he had in 
the victory; r | e 8 9 
| Their weapons are the bow, the arrow, and the datt, 
when they fight at a diſtance. Thoſe of high rank cloſe 
in upon the enemy with their ſwords, and the reſt have 
a club, with one end hardened in the fire. Their ſhields | 
are chiefly made of the hide of a bull or buffaloe. They 
had formerly no cavalry, but have ſince learned to fight 
on horſeback ; and though their horſes are but indiffe- 
rent, yet they fight ſo cloſe, and in ſuch good order, that 
the Abyſſinians, though much better mounted, cannot 
bear the ſhock. It is even a capital crime among them 
to give way after the onſet is begun; hence they all fight 
to conquer or die, neither giving or aſking, quarter; 
ruſhing with ſuch fury on the foe, that it is very difficult 
to make head againſt them; whence they have gained 
many ſignal victories over Abyſſinian armies that have 
been much more numerous, and provided with better 
horſes and arms, Whenever therefore the Gallas make 
excurſions into the territory of an enemy, inſtead 
truſting to numbers, they commonly choole 2 ſelect 
body of determined youths, not exceeding eight or ten 
thouſand at the moſt, who being all ſworn to ſtand by 
each other to the laſt, fight with ſuch intrepidity as fel. 
dom fails of putting an enemy of twice or tires — 
their number into diſorder. 81 
They deſpiſe agriculture as a flaviſh employment; 2. 
though they admire the bread they take from the Abyfli- 
nians and other neighbours, are generally above ſowing 
corn; and if they do, leave that work to their ſlaves = 
women, While they. follow what they efteem the mol 
manly exerciſes of war and hunting. They, _— 
feed numerous herds of cattle, and live chiefly up® : 
their milk, and ſuch productions of the earth as the coun- 
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| paſture, and.carrying their wives and children with hem 
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"They are ſaid tobe divided into above ſixty tribes; each 
of which hasaparticular head or prince; and theſe chooſe 


from among themſelves a luva, or Juba, who prefides. 
orer all the reit, but whoſe authority extends only to 
military affairs, and is confined to eight years. He con- 
venes the grand council, in which the affairs of peace 
and war aredetermined ; and if they agree uponthe latter, 
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duty; and after the war "r 


rar or expedition is over, affigns to 
each his proper honours, rewards, and ſhare of the plun- 
any 5 5 ariſes, it is commonly decided by 

rb . E 


der; but if 
n; the Gallas acknowledge a gu- 
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the general council. 

ith regard to religion | 
preme Governor of all ſublunary things, and yet they 
are ſaid to pay no outward worſhip, and to be extremely 
ignorant of every thing relating to religion; but their 
very enemies allow that they are extremely honeſt and 


he heads the army as commander in chief, liſtributing to true to their promiſes; and are never known to violate 
each of the heads of the tribes his proper province and I an od. je Oe 
——ͤ—— — — = ä — WW IRE" ROARETES 2 
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Of ABEX and ANIAN, 
Aer. 1. a manner the only quadrupeds in the count . It 
A 1 however, ſome Fa gee on the Red Sea, 5 prince 5 
Ann. of which is Baliur; and having ſome falt-mines, the 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Coum 7: Inhabi- 


tants, and principal Towns ; with a conciſe Deſcription of 


the little Kingdom of Dancali. | 
A? EX, or Habach, is only a narrow flip of land 
of the Red Sea, and was formerly a part of Upper Ethio- 


v 


pia, though it is at preſent ſubſect to the Turks, who 
rel on all its bays and ports from Egypt to theStreights 


of Babelmandel, by which means the natives of 1 
ca. i | 


ere excluded from all intercourſe with the Red Ses 
This territory is hot and ſandy, and the air not only 


ſltey, but foggy and umwholeſorn, eſpecially after ſuo- | 


ſet; and the country is ſo parched by the ſun, that it is 
almoſt barren, and produces few of the neceſlaries of life. 
It has however ſome deer, and alſo ſheep of a prodigious 


fe, with. fer tails like thoſe we have deſcribed in 
treating of Syria: it is alſo ſaid to abound with a great 


number of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. 
The weſtern part of this tract of land is ſecured by a 
chain of inacceſſible mountains, which prevent the 

age of an army from Abyſlinia into their country, 
there being only two narrow paſſes, that of Suakin and 
that of Arkico; and even in theſe paſſes the road is ſo 
rugged and difficult, that there is no travelling above five 
or ſix miles a day, and conſequently they may be eaſily 

defended by a handful of troops againſt a numerous 
army, 
The inhabitants conſiſt of a mixture of Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Caffres. FTE 

The principal towns are Suaquam and Arkico, or 
Ercoco, and a number of villages of fiſhermen. Sua- 
quam is built on a ſmall iſland of its own name, ſituated 
in nineteen degrees forty-five minutes north latitude, and 
in thirty- ſeyen degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, and 


is one of the beit ſea- ports in the Red Sea; the entrance | gr 


into the harbour is by a narrow ſtreight that reaches into 
a lake, in the midſt of which is the iſland on which the 
town 1s built. All the houſes are of ſtone and mortar, 
and here reſides a Turkiſh governor under the baſha of 
N This city is chiefly inhabited by Turks and 
8. | 
Arkico, or Ercoco, is ſituated in ſixteen degrees five 
minutes north latitude, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and 
18 defended by a caſtle; but is ſmall, and neither rich 
nor populous. = 
To the ſouth of Abex are ſeveral petty kingdoms ſcarce 
worthy of notice : one of the principal of theſe is Dancali, 
* Dancaly, which extends beyond the Streights of Ba- 
lmandel. The ſoil is for the moſt part dry, ſandy, and 
arren; for the whole country labours under a great 
carcity of water, and that which they have is very 


brackiſh, The land produces little beſides ſome hard 


which ſerve to feed the goats, which are in 
2 | 


yhich extends along the weſtern or African ſhore | 


produce of them js ſent into other countries; and in 
return they receive the neceſſaries of life. Its king, cho 
a Mahometan, is ſaid to be tributary to the emperor of 
A ets | e 


ff 

Of ANiAn, or AAN. 

Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Inhabitants in gene- 
ral. Of the Kingdom of Adel; its Country, Cities, Pro- 

duce, nerce, and Inhabitants. = 25 


THE country of Anian extends along the ſouthern 
cCoaſt of the gulph of Babelmandel to Cape Guar- 
dafuy, and from the twelfth degree of north latitude to 
the equator; it being bounded on the north by the gulph 
of Babelmandel, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on 
the ſouth by Zanguebar, and on the weſt by Abyflinia 
and the unknown parts of Africa. 5 
As the climate is exceeding hot, all the eaſtern coaſt 
is a mere ſandy barren tract, producing neither corn, 
fruit, nor any animals but of the wild kind, on which 
account it is generally called the Deſart Coaſt ; but the 
northern cn, which is waſhed by the gulph, is a fer- 
tile country that produces plenty of proviſions, in which 
the natives carry on a W e agar They 
have alſo an excellent breed of horſes, which * 
merchants purchaſe in great numbers, in exchange for 
ſilks, cottons, and other ſtuffs. | 
The inhabitants along the north coaſt are for the moft 


-_, 


2 


wo 


| part white, with long black hair, and grow more tawny, 


or even quite black, on proceeding towards the ſouth. 
Here are likewiſe many negroes, who live and intermarry 
with the -Arabs ſettled in the country, and on a 
eat commerce with them in ſlaves, horſes, gold, and 
ivory, which they commonly bring from Abyſſinia, with 
which they are almoſt conſtantly at war; and, by their 
frequent inroads into that kingdom, have rendered them- 
ſelves a warlike people. | 
In this tract is included ſeveral Kingdoms, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is that of Adel, ſo called from its 
metropolis, which authors have not deſcribed ; it is alſo 
named Zeila, from another ſea-port ſituated on the 
ſouthern coaſt of the Red Sea, | 

This kingdom has the Streights of Babelmandel on 
the north, part of the eaſtern ocean on the eaſt, and 
the Gallas with the kingdoms of Dancali and unknown 


countries on the welt, _ - 
The city of Zeila is ſeated on a ſpacious bay, to the 


ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the ſtreights of Babelmandel, 
in cleven degrees ten minutes north latitude, and 
forty-four degrees thirty-five minutes eaſt 21 0 
from London. It is extremely populous, the ſtreets 
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the neighbouring places come thither to purchaſe pro- 
viſions. | 
The eity is Barbora, ſituated at the bottom of 
a bay, on an iſland of its own name. It has been all 
along a kind of rival in commerce with Zeila, and is 
no leſs reſorted to by foreign merchants. The iſland, 
which is almoſt contiguous to the continent, is very fer- 
tile, and produces plenty of corn, fruit, and cattle, 
reat part of which is exported into other countries, 
The other parts of the kingdom of Adel.being generally 
flat, and with very few hills, they have ſeldom any rains; 
but that defect is abundantly ſupplied by the many rivers 


th Fun throu h it. W of . 
i. 1255 of Wale rh ernste acai flows db from 
ag | e mountains, and receiving fome other 
Tivefs,” 

; E . 


— 


A es a CltTuit before it enters the kingdom of 
Agel, This river. is very broad and deep, but it has 
_ Tearce run fix miles through the country of Adel, be- 
fore the inhäbfitants divide it intò fuch a multitude of 


canals, that it is in ſome meaſure exhauſted before it 


reaches the ſea. This renders the country ſo rich in 
grain, fruit, and other proviſions, that part of it is con- 
veyed into the neighbouring kingdbms. In particular,' 
they have plenty: of wheat, barley, and millet, and a 
variety of cos, ſheep, and other beaſts; but their 
principal traffic conſiſts in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, 
frankincenſe and negro ſlaves, which the inhabitants of 
Adel carry to the port of Zella, where they never fail 
of meeting with merchants. from Arabia, Guzarat, 
and other parts, who give in exchange for them cloaths 
of cotton, ſilk, and linen of various ſorts, collars, brate- 
Jets, and other ornaments of amber and cryftal ;- with 
dates, raifins, fire-arms, and other commodities. 

The Adelites are brave and warlike, and fight with 
ſurpriſing intrepidity againſt the Abyſſinians, Who are 
far from being equal to them in valour, diſcipline, and 
offenſive weapons, the Adelites being furniſhed by the 
Turks and Arabs with vanery of fire- arms. Their dreſs 


cbiefly conſiſts of a piece o cotton cloth, which covers | 


them only from the girdle to a little below the knee, all 

the reſt of their body being naked; but the king and 
nobles of both ſexes wear a kind of looſe garment which 
covers their whole body, and a cap on their heads; a 
the women, however, are very fond of adorning bay ot 


necks, arms, wriſts, and ankles with bracelets of glaſs, 


IT 


Li 


amber, and other trinkets, 


5 SECT, III. 
Of the Kingdom of Magadoxa, and the Republic of Brava. 


HE next conſiderable. kingdom on the coaſt of 
| Anian is that of Magadoxa, which is ſituated to 
the ſouth of Adel, and extends from five degrees forty 
minutes north. latitude to the equator, where the river 
or gulph of Jubo divides the coaſt of Anian from that 
of Zanguebar ; but how far it extends towards the weſt 
is uncertain, It has its name from its capital, which is 
ſituated on a large bay, formed by the mouth of the ri- 
ver of the ſame name, that annually overflows like the 
Nile. Some authors have pretended to fix the ſpring- 

head of this river, but chuſe different mountains. In- 
deed, we are ſo little acquainted with theſe inland coun- 
tries, that the ſource of this and other rivers is as much 
unknown, as that of the Nile was formerly. However, 
its courſe is probably a very long one, as it has a con- 
fiderable channel; and this farther appears from its re- 
gular and extenſive inundations; the whole country be- 
Ing rendered ſo fertile by the numberleſs canals cut from 
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lariety of fruit, and a, multitude. of horſts, xen, thee! 
and other animals, wild and tame. rer INES i 
The city of Magadoxa is a place of gre: ie, and 
V * rn 
other harte whence their merchants bring Ce ren, fl. 
and. o ther ſtuffs, ſpices, and a Variety ot . wh; 93 
they exchange with the nhab | | 8 
wax, ang dae commodities ry, 


othe 


vernment of that kind in all Africa; it was 
founded by ſeven Arabians, who were all brethren, and 
ied hither from the tyranny of Lacah, one of the pett 

monarchs of:\Arabia Felix. Here they found a . 
convenient and delightful ſituation, in a ſmall count 

bounded on each ſide by a river, or, as others ſuppoſe, 
by two branches of the ſame river. . | 

This republic is ſaid not to extend much farther than 
the coaſt ; its chief dependence being on the great com- 
merce of its capital of the ſame name, which is con- 
veniently fituated on a bay formed by the mouth'of the 


northern branch of the river, about the diſtance'of one 


degree from the equator, r Weng Why 
the only one that be- 
[> Cay 


This city, which ſeems to be the on 
Arabs 


longs to this republic, is large and well peopl 
by rich merchants, the defcendants of the ſeyen 
juſt mentioned, whoſe chief trade conſiſts in gold, 6}: 
ver, ſilk, cotton, and other ſtuffs, elephants teeth, gums, 
and other drugs, particularly ambergriſe, with which this 
coaſt abounds. e e 8 514 60% 105 
The houſes are large and well built, and the town is 
ſtrong, well fortified, and eſteemed one of the moſt 
celebrated and greateſt marts on the whole coat, 
the city and the republic are governed by twelye ma- 
giſtrates, choſen out of the principal families of the 
ſeven founders above- mentioned, and to them the admi- 


five hundred mitigates, amounting to about four hundr 


SECT. Iv; is Ln 
Of the Iflands of Babelmandel and Zocotra, - Focotra, or So- 
cotara, ſituated on the. North Coaft of Anian. . 


at the entrance into the Red Sea, and is ſituated 
in thirteen degrees north latitude, and in forty- three de- 


pr thirty-three minutes eaſt longitude'from London. 


he Abyflinians and Arabians formerly contended with 
great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, on account of 
its great importance, from its commanding the entrance 
into the South Sea, and preſerving a communication with 
the ocean ; but the Turks having obtained the poſſeſſion 
of both. ſhores, the iſland is now in a manner deſerted. 

Babelmandel is about four or five miles in compals, 
rocky, barren, and expoſed to all the winds : it has 2 
barren ſoil, ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, and affords 
ſcarce any ſuſtenance Ge man or beaſt. 3 

The iſland of Zocotra, or Socstora, is ſituated in the 
Eaſtern Ocean, thirty leagues to the eaſtward of Cape 
Guardafuy, and extends from the twelfth degree to the 
twelfth degree twenty-five minutes north latitude. It is 
fifty miles in length and thirty-two in breadth, and ls 
particularly famed for the aloes brought from thence, 
which, from the name of the iſland, are called Socotrine 
aloes. This iſland alſo produces great quantities 9 
frankincenſe, dates, and rice, which are exported from 


thence to Goa and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; from 


and C x | 1; e 
whence they bring other merchandizes. They i —_— 


„ Both 
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HE iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the ſtreights | 


5 


Along che coaſt of Arabia. The Hand Alſo a- 

bounds in cattle and fruit. 42 0 i . OTIS 70 : 498 450% 12% 
The climate is extremely hot, and it is ſaid that the 
rainy ſeaſon does not laſt above a fortnight or three weeks: 
however, here ate ſome rivets which are never dry, and 
on the coaſt are wells dug by the Arabs; 2” There are 
two pretty good harbours, here the European ſhips uſed 
formerly to put in, when 1 diſappointed of their 
paſſage to India by the monſoons: but now this ſeldom; 
happens, as dur mariners are well acquainted with the 
winds and ſeaſons in this part of the worde. 
The inhabitants conſiſt of negroes of a large ſtature, 
with diſagreeable features, and frizzled hair: but thoſe 
who live in the middle of the iſland, and are probably 
the original inhabitants, are much fairer, and have fea- 
tures that nearly reſemble thoſe of the Europeans. Theſe 
are ſolely employed in fiſhing, and attending their flocks. 
On the coaſt are a conſiderable number of Arabs, who 


. 
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Tue people are cloathed with a ſtuff made of goats- 

hair, of which they make Tong gowns, which are faſten- 
ed round the waiſt with a ſaſh, They have alſo a kind 
of cloak, which they throw about their ſhoulders, and 


the ſkin of a beaſt faſtened round the waiſt. The men 
wear caps like thoſe of the Abyſſinians, and the women 
„ . Ee 
Their food conſiſts of the milk and fleſh of their cattle, 
with dates, rice, and herbs. | . 
As to the religion of the people, the greateſt part of 
them are Pagans; but the Arabs, who are the trading 
part of the j{land, are Mahometans. . 
In the iſland is but one city, which is alſo called 
Socotora, and this is the reſidence of the king; ſome 
ſay there are likewiſe conſiderable villages inhabited 7 


tte maſters of the country, and people of a mixed breed, 
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produced from the Arabs and negro women 
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perſed over the count. 


Of the Country of Zanguebar and Sofala in general, Its 
© Situation, Faint, Climate, and Diviſin. A Deſcrip- 
tion of the Kingdom and City of Melinda. The Perſons, 
Dreſs, and Manners of the Peipl ; the State of the King, 
and the Manner in which 25 is adminiſtered. With 
a particular Account of the Reception of the Portugueſe on 
their firſt Arrival at Melinda, = e 


e. and Sofala include a large part of the 
V eaſtern coaſt of Africa, extending from the equator 
to twenty-three degrees ſouth latitude, and from thirty- 
four to forty degrees eaſt longitude, from London. It 
is therefore about fourteen hundred miles in length, and 
three hundred and fifty in breadth. It is bounded on the 
north by Anian, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on 
the ſouth by Caffraria, and on the weſt by Monomugi 
and the unknown parts of Africa. | 
Ihe air of this country would be intolerably hot, was 
it not cooled by the annual rains which overflow the 
country, and by refreſhing breezes from the ſea, It is 
alſo well watered by rivers, which renders the ſoil ex- 
cceding fruitful, Zanguebar is divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms, which, beginning at the north, are Melinda, 
Mombaze, or Mombaza, Quiloa, Moſambique, or 

Moſambico, and Sofala. The Portugueſe are indeed 
| ſoyereigns of all the coaſt, and have many black princes 
ſubject to them. | „„ 

The kingdom of Melinda begins, according to moſt 
geographers, under the equinoctial, and extends to the 
river Quilmanci, between the third and fourth degree 
of fouth latitude. The coaſt of Melinda, eſpecially 
near the capital, is extremely dangerous and difficult of 
acceſs, it being full of rocks and ſhelves, and at certain 
ſeaſons the ſea is frequently tempeſtuous. 

his kingdom is however for the moſt part rich and 
fertile, producing almoft all the neceſlaries of life, except 
wheat and rice, both of which are brought thither from 
Camboya and other parts; and thoſe who cannot purchaſe 
them make uſe of potatoes in their ſtead : theſe are very 
plentiful, and are fine and large. The country alſo a- 
ounds with great variety of fruit-trees, roots, plants, 
and other eſculents, with melons of exquiſite taſte. It is 
yo covered with citron- trees, with whoſe odoriferous 
mel! the air is generally perfumed almoſt all the year. 
here is great plenty of oxen, ſheep, veniſon, and 
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The city of Melinda is agreeably ſituated on a beau- 
tiful plain, and ſurrounded with many fine gardens and 
orchards, which abound with all ſorts of fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly oranges and citrons. The houſes are built of 
ſquare ſtone; theſe are for the moſt part handſome ſtruc- 
tures, with flat roofs ; ſome of them are even magnificent, 


and all of them are richly furniſhed, they being chiefly 


inhabited by rich merchants, Melinda is much reſorted 


to by foreigners, who carry on a great trade with the ci 
| in gold, copper, quickſilver, ivory, wax, drugs, &c. 


which are here exchanged for corn, ſilks, cotton, and 
other ſtuffs; beſides various other commodities. The 


only inconvenience ore”, ben city is, that ſhips are 
obliged to anchor at ſome dil 


ance from it, on account 
of the rocks and ſhelves which render the accels to it dif- 
ficult and dangerous. 


ſons of a ſwarthy, tawny, and whitiſh complexion. The 
laſt are chiefly the women, who are moſtly either inclin- 
ing to the white, or an olive colour. Their dreſs is 
very agreeable, for they never ſtir out but in fine ſilks 
girt about them with a rich gold or ſilver girdle. They 
wear a collar and bracelet of the ſame metals, and their 
heads are covered with a veil. 
The men do not here go bare-headed, as in moſt other 
parts of Africa, but wear a kind of turban wrought with 
ſilk and gold; but ſome are only cloathed from the waiſt 
downward with ſilk and cotton ſtuffs ; others wear a 
ſhort cloak of calico, and a ſword and dagger handſomely 
ornamented; while their legs and feet are bare. The 
meaner ſort, and thoſe who live farther from the coaſt, 


wear little more than a piece of cloth about their middle. 


Theſe carry a ſhield, bow and arrows, the ſcymetar and 
the javelin; in uſing which they are extremely expert, 
they being eſteemed the braveſt ſoldiers on all that coaſt; 
for they go to war with undaunted ſpirit, and maintain 
their ground with greater intrepidity than any of their 
neighbours. They are alſo ſaid to be very courteous 
and obliging ; they are free from 2 and fraud, and 
live in a very friendly manner with the P. | 

are commonly buried amongft them, without any other 
mark of diſtinction than a croſs over their tombs. 

As to their religion, they are a mixture of Mahome- 
tans and idolators ; but the Roman Catholics are ſo nu- 
merous in the city, that they have built no leſs than 
ſeventeen churches and chapels in it, before one of which 


they have erected a croſs of gilt marble, e 


other Same; with geeſe, and ſeveral kinds of poultry. 


wrap the whole body in it. The people in the heart of 
the iſland have no other cloaths but a piece of cloth. or 


the Arabs. The original natives live in cottages diſ- 


The inhabitants are a mixture of blacks, and of per- 


ortugueſe, Who 
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ſtirs out of his palace, without, being carried in a pom - tice in his hand, gives him as many ſtrokes as he thinks - 


pous ſedan -on- the ſhoulders of four or more of the 
* greateſt. nobles of his kingdom. Whenever he paſtes 
- through the ſtreets of the city, incenſe and other per - 
ſumes are burnt before him, by a multitude of ladies who 


proper; and having at length received the offende.”. 
thanks for this he Cs be bids: 33 
put on his, aloaths; which having done, he kiſſes his. 
majeſty's feet, and accompanies. him. with the reſt of the 


came to welcome him with ſangs in his praiſe, playing | attendants into the hall, with a ſerene countenance that 


on ſeveral kinds of muſical inſtruments, which, though 


not extremely harmonious, they touch with great art Fer aal eue him before the w 0 


d dexterity. If he goes upon any expedition, Whe- 

| _ civil 2 ile bs 7 K on a ſtately 
horſe richly capariſoned, and attended by a numerous re- 
tinue, with great crowds; of his; ſubjects, who fill the 
air with loyal acclamations. At his ſetting out he is 
met by His prieſts, or ſoothſaxers, who bring a deer juſt 
ſacrificed, with its blood ſtill reeking, over which he 
leaps his horſe three times; which is no ſoaner done, 
than theſe ſoothſayers examine the entrails, and from 
thence pretend to foretel the ſucceſs af his expedition, | 


4 


The. ſame ſuperſtitious ceremonies are alſo obſerved | 


when any prince, or. an ambaſſador from a prince, comes 


f 


Py court, chargi 
him to, be carefyl to adminiſter juſfice, 10 his fülle 
and then cauſes.him to he accompanied. with the ul 
honours and perfumes to the gates of the city, and the 
affair is huſhed up as if nothing had happened, the peo, 
ple without being entirely ignorant of hat bas been 
any ae IIs The fine and expences of the ſuit . 
are levied-qut. of the offender's eſtate, or, if a favourite, 
out of the king's coffers. _ 1 5 * aui, 


— 


. The Portugueſe boaſt of the good underſtanding that 
has always ſubſiſted between them and the kings of Mes 

linda ever ſince their being admitted into their dominiona. 
and more particularly of the extraordinary reſpect which 


| betrays not the leaſt grief or 3 The king there 


— 
* — 


* 


to his court, in order to learn whether the viſit or nego- that prince pays to the ſubjects of Portugal. Indeed, on 
tiatian will be attended with good or bad ſucceſs. Upon | their fipſt entering that kingdom, they were treated in a 


this occaſion the prince, or ambaſſador, is accompanied 
by a great number of women through the ſtreets, ſome 
burning perfumes before him, others ſinging or playing 
on inſtruments. 5 RES. TH 
The kings of Melinda are in a manner obliged to ſub- 


mit to the ceremonies performed by the ſoothſayers, and | peo 
to regulate their reſolutions by them, whether it be for | 0 D 

fleet ſent to diſcover the Eaſt Indies, appearing before 
Melinda, in the year 1498, was overjoyed at ſeeing a 


peace or war, or on any other exigence, even whether 
they give any credit to them or not; for on this in a 
great meaſure depends the honour, affection, and vene- 
ration they receive from the people, which would quick- 
Iy degenerate into hatred and contempt, if not into open 
rebellion, ſhould they fail to ſhe an implicit obedience 
to the determinations of the ſoothſayers, who have an 
entire influence over all the people. It is, however, 
not improbable, that theſe pretended predictions, cal- 
culated to amuſe the multitude, are privately directed 
by the prince, in order to. make the people enter with 
confidence, and n firm aſſurance of ſucceſs, into all 
Meir mealures, as ef OA Rd ED 
However, the kings of Melinda are ſaid to take a more 
rational method of ſecuring the loyalty and affection of 
their ſubjects, by their conſtant application to public 
affairs ; - their vigilance in watching the conduct of 
their miniſters, governors, and other magiſtrates; by 
their aſſiduity and attention in liſtening to the comſAaints 
of their ſubjects ; and by the ſtrict and ſevere adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice on all delinquents, of what rank or degree 
ſoever ; but more particularly on thoſe who attempt to 
impoſe upon, or miſlead them, by fraud ar artifice. 
When any complaint or appeal is preſented to the 
king, he cauſes the plaintiff to be detained till the de- 
fendant, who is inſtantly ſummoned to appear before 
him and his council, has Board his accuſation, and made 
his defence. If an inferior complains againſt a gover- 
nor, a miniſter of ſtate, or any other grandee, he is no 
leſs obliged to appear than the meaneſt ſubject ; with 
this denk that on his approach to the court he 
cauſes the horn or trumpet to be blown, to give notice of 
his coming: upon which ſome of the king's officers go 
and receive him into their cuſtody, and, having diſmil- 
ſed his retinue, conduct him to the hall of juſtice. In 
ſüuch caſes the accuſer muſt be provided with ſufficient 
evidence; for if that be wanting, he is immediately con- 
demned to die, and is inſtantly executed; but if the ac- 
euſation be fully proved, the defendant is ſentenced to 
make reſtitution ſuitable to the wrong he has done, and 
is alſo fined and obliged to ſuffer corporal puniſnment; 
- which, if the offender be a perſon of rank, is commonly 
being baſtinadoed with greater or leſs ſeyerity, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, and the dignity of the 
offender, in which caſe the baſtinado is inflicted by the, 


* 


king himſelf. | | ee 
N o ſooner is the ſentence pronounced, than the of- 


fender is conducted out of the hall into another chamber, 
where he muſt acknowledge his fault, and the juſtice as 
well as lenity of his puniſhment, in the humbleſt terms 
and poſture. Hs is then ſtripped, and laid with his face 


very friendly manner ; and as theſe Portugueſe were the 


firſt Europeans who had ever appeared before that city, a 


particular account of their reception will not, we ima- 
gine, be diſagreeable to our readers, eſpecially as it 
will _ ſerve to give ſome idea of the manners of the 

ple. | 5 | | 5 
Vaſco De Gama, who commanded a Portugueſe 


city like thoſe of Portugal, and anchored within a league 
of it; but nobody coming on board, for fear of being 
made. priſoners, he cauſed an old Moor to he ſt on 
a ſhelf of the rocks over-againſt the eig from whence a 
boat came immediately to fetch him. Being carried be- 
fore the king he informed him, that the general, for {0 
the admirals were then called, was deſirous of entering 
into a league with him. The king returned a favourable 
anſwer, with a preſent of ſheep, fruit, and other refreſh- 
ments ; in return for which B. Gama ſent a net, two 
branches of coral, three braſs baſons, ſome little bells, 
and two ſcarfs. The next day the Portugueſe ancha- 
ed nearer the city, when the king ſent ta let him know, 
that he himſelf would viſit him the next day, and that 
the meeting ſhould be upon the water. Accordingly the 
next day, in the afternoon, the young king, to whom 


his aged father had devolved his authority, came in 2 


large boat, dreſſed in a gown of crimſon damaſk lined 
with green fattin, with a rich ſcarf rolled round his 
head. He fat in a beautiful chair, neatly inlaid with 
wire, on a ſilk cuſhion, with another by him, on which 
lay a hat of crimſon ſattin. Near him ſtoed an old man, 
who carried a very rich ſword, with a ſilver ſcabbard. 
He was attended by about twenty of the nobles of his 
court richly dreſſed,” and a kind of muſic. De Gama 
went to meet him in his Jong-boat, which was adorned = 
with flags, carrying with him twelve of the chief men 
belonging to the ſhips ; and after many ſalutations, went, 
at the King's deſire, into his boat, where he was honour- 
ed as a prince. The king's behaviour was polite, and his 
converſe full of good ſenſe; he viewed his new gueſt and 
his men with great attention, enquiring after the coun- 
try he came from, the name of his king, and for what 
purpoſe he entered thoſe ſeas. The general having an- 
ſwered theſe queſtions, the king, at his deſire, promi 
him a pilot for Calicut, and invited him to take the | 
pleaſures of his palace, But De Gama excuſed himſelf, 
promiſing to call there at his return; and at the ſame 
time made the king a preſent of thirteen Moors be had 
2 little before taken priſoners ; which the king ſaid, 
he received with greater pleaſure than if he had given 
him ſuch another city as that of Melinda. N 
The king then rowed among the ſhips, hich he be- 


held with ſurprize, and was greatly delighted at the fix 


ing of the ordnance, telling the general, that he _ 
ſaw any men that pleaſed him ſo well as the Portugues 
and wiſhed he had ſome of them to aſſiſt him in his m7 
De Gama, at parting, let two men, at the king's redu bi 
accompany him; and had, as hoſtages for their ſafety, bo 


* 
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fon and a prieſt. 5 teay De Gama and one of his 
ncipal officers went Wi 


which was in fight, and bfinging his majeſty in à chair 
teouſſyn ntreated him to land and go to the city, becauſe 


offering to ſtay. with his children on board the ſhip ti, 
his return; but De Gama, fearing to truſt himſelf, pre- 


dis father, who was Jame, was deſirous of on Frau | 


tained a very expert pilot, he took his leave. 
De CE hos roturnZ'tack, with him an ambaſſa- 


dor from the king of Melinda, whom he brought to Por- 


and e 
eee ies, the 


ortugueſe afliſted the king of Me- 


linda againſt his enemies, and that prince * free 


leave to ſettle and build a fort in his capital. 
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. petty kingdoms, the moſt conſiderable of which 


Pate, which takes its name from its capital, fituated on 
2 ſmall iſland; at the mouth of a commodious bay, named 


by the Portugueſe Baye Formoſa, in about the firſt de- | 


gree of ſouth latitude. This f large, well built, 
and populous. It has a good and convenient port, and 
carries on à conſiderable commerce with the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms and iſlands, particularly thoſe of Lamo, 
Ampaſa, "Sian," and Chelichia, which ſurround it at a 


ſmall diſtance, and have alſo their names from their re- 
ſpective capitals; but all of them are too inſignificant to 


1 E oO 
The king of Pate is a Mahometan, as are alſo moſt of 
his ſubjects, and is tributary to the Portugueſe, who have 
a fort in the city, under the command of the governor 
of theſe coaſts, who is little better than a tyrant over 
them. Pate had another town and port, named Mon- 
dra, but it was taken and razed by a Portugueſe admiral, 
named Thomas de Souſa, for refuſing, or perhaps only 
E to pay the uſual tribute. oo 
he iſſe and kingdom of Lamo has alſo its capital of 

the ſame nanſe, which has a good port, and is well walled 
and fortified. The iſland is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from the mouth of the river Quilmanci. The king and 
government, being Mahometans, are frequently at war 
with the reſt of the inhabitants, who are idolaters. It 
is remarkable, that in the year 1589, the king of this 
iſland was beheaded by the Forge, He was named 
Panebaxita, and his crime, whether real or pretended, 
was his having baſely betrayed Rock Britto, governor of 
the coaſt, for which he was ſeized, with four of his 
Mahometan ſubjects, in his own capital, by the admiral 
Souſa Contingo, and carried to Pate, where they were 
| Publickly executed in the preſence of that and ſome other 
petty kings of the neighbouring iſlands ; from which 
time Lamo has continued tributary to Portugal. 

The iſle and kingdom of Pemba is ſituated oppoſite to 
the bay of St. Raphael, in the kingdom of Melinda, and 
De Liſle places it in four degrees fifty minutes ſouth 
latitude, It is ſmall and inconſiderable, though its princes 
aſſume the title of kings. F 

The iſle and kingdom of Zanguebar, or Zanzibar, is 
alſo ſituated oppoſite the bay of St. Raphael, between the 
lands of Pemba and Momfia, at the diſtance of about 
eight or nine leagues from the land, and has been tri- 
utary to Portugal ever ſince their fleet appeared on this 
coaſt, when the king ſubmitted to pay annually a certain 
weight of gold and thirty ſheep. 


* 
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his iſland abounds with rivers of excellent water, 
and produces plenty of rice, millet, and ſugar-canes: it 

as alſo foreſts of citron- trees of an extraordinary ſize 
and odoriferous ſmell, intermixed with a multitude of 


29 


general's boat, where he very eur. 


baving obs, 


ery _—_— ſettled to the ſatisfaction of 


52 not only ſtronger and better built, but carry ſome great 


ve ſhall here deſcribe, beginning with the kingdom of | 


) ͤͤͥòwQ went nn - 
principal ders went W th armed boats along the al 
bo de che king a borſemen run nd ſkirmiſh. "In a little 
me thete came ſome footmen. from the king's palace, 


| 
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little worthy of notice, except their breedin t num 
dern and fmall cattle, 3 Mie wh 


| them, is carried to the continent of Africa, and 


1 


q 


3 Tho: 5 
TEAR the coaſt of Melinda are ſeveral iſlands and | 


. 


N 
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tended that he durſt not, on account of his having no 


advantage is made of this commerce. The illand of Qui- 
rimba alfo abounds with a coarſe kind of manna, of a 


neral apply, themſelves to agriculture and'commerce';;/ 
for which they are better formed than for war. Their 
trading veſſels are flightly made, the timber being faſt- 
ened together by ropes made of flags inſtead of nails; and 
their ſails are formed of mats. I hoſe of Zanguebar are 


guns on account of their being commonly laden with the 
richeſt merchandize of that coaſt, while the greateſt part 
of the others carry only cattle, rice, and fruit 


s. 4 


SECT. Ih 
Of the iſſand of MomBaso, or Mompaza. 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; with a Des 
fein of the city of Membaza, and 6 coiiſe et 
| 8 1 8 SLE 344. 5.263 nene 
T* iſland of Mombaza, or Mombaſo, is cotitiguous 
to that of Melinda, and is ſituated in four degrees 
five minutes ſouth latitude, in a convenient bay formed 
by the river Quilmanci already mentioned, and is ſaid to 
be about twelve miles in circumferen de. 
The climate is pretty temperate, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, and the air healthy. The iſland abounds with ex- 
cellent ſprings of freſh-water, and the ſoil, which is 
exceeding fruitful, produces rice, millet, and other grain ; 
with variety of fruit-trees, and other vegetables and 
eſculents. Here alſo are bred great numbers of cattle, 
and various kinds of poultry. 
and agreeably taſted : ny have great plenty of paſture, 
and ſome of their ſheep have thoſe large and fat tails 
which we have frequently mentioned as weig ung 0 
tween twenty and thirty pounds. Ing oe er i, 
The inhabitants live long and ' happily, eſpeciallz 
in the capital, where they enjoy great Na with caſe 
and elegance. Their bread, which is made either of 
rice: or millet, is in flat cakes, and mixed with ſugar, 
herbs, and other ingredients, to give it a more agreeable 
taſte, They have drink made of rice, and other liquors 
made of honey, or of particular ſorts of fruit, which are 
here excellent, eſpecially their oranges, ſome of which 
are very large, and of exquiſite taſte and flavour. Theſe 
liquors are uſually kept in veſſels of different ſorts and 
ſizes, neatly macs of bullocks horns, and of the ſame 
materials are their drinking-cups, and other houſhold 
utenſils ; they having plenty of horns, and their artifts 
work them with great ſkill and neatneſs. Ska 
The city was originally built on a peninſula; but the 
ſpot on which it ſtands has been ſince turned into an 
iſland, by cutting a canal through the iſthmus in ſuch a 
manner, that one corner of it covers the city, ſo that it 
cannot be ſeen till a perſon enters the port. The houſes 


are built of ſtone, cemented with mortar.; the ſtreets are 


ſtraight, though narrow; and the houſes being conti- 
guous, and terraſſed on the tops, one may walk upon 
them from one end of the ſtreet to the other, without in- 


| terruption. The city is defended by a ſtrong citadel, 


and before the town is a moſt commodious bay, in which 
the trading veſſels have all the depth and room to fail and 


tack about that can be wiſhed, the channel being wide 
enough for the largeſt of them to enter with all their fails 
diſplayed. - Within this incloſure is a dyke, or cauſeway, 
on the farther ſide, built of ſtone, and running acroſs 
the channel, fo that at low water one may paſs from one 
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heir cattle are well fed, 
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ing the moſt affable and civil to ſtrangers of any upon 
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fide to the other. Beſides the channel which ſurcounds | 
the town, there are ſeveral other navigable ones that 
lere is a great variety of inhabitants, ſome black, 
ſome ſwarthy, others olive, and others white; but they 
gononally dela after the Arabian manner, and the richer 
tort very magnificently, chiefly of the richeſt ſilks and 


ſtuffs ; and the women wear gold and ſilver tiſſue. The 


furniture of their houſes is no leſs elegant, it conſiſting 
in rich carpets, paintings, hangings, and a variety of 
utenſils and ornaments imported from Perſia, Cambaia, 
and other countries. The people are repreſented as be- 


this coaſt, though they conſiſt of many nations, com- 
plexions, and religions. They were once all Pagans, hut 
the Portugueſe, upon their ſettling in this Eingdom, 
made a ſmall number of converts; but afterwards the far 
greater part of them either returned to their antient pa- 
ganiſm, or turned Mahometans, after the example of one 
of their monarchs ho had been brought up in the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and in the year 1631 married a Chriſtian; 
but falling out with the Portugueſe governor, on account 
of bis being guilty of ſome acts of injuſtice or oppreſſion, 
be drove him out of the citadel, maſſacred all the Por- 
tugueſe that fell into his hands; and, in order to obtain 
the protection of the Turks, turned Mahometan. 


CT 


"Of the ſnd of Quizoa 
Its Situation; the Extent and Fertility of the Territory be 
longing to it; a Deſcription of the City of Duilea, and of 
the Manners of the Inhabitants ; with a conciſe Account of 
. the. ſmall Kingdoms of Meongals and Angon. 


FF HE iſland of  Quiloa is ſituated in eight degrees 
1 twenty minutes ſouth latitude, and was. firſt diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe in the year 1408. It has its 
name-from its capital, which is a large and opulent city, 
and the kingdom, which alſo hears the ſame name, lies 
ppoſite to it on the continent, and extends about two 

hundred miles from north to ſouth along the coaſt, but 
how far to the ſouth is unknown. It is ſeparated from 
the iſland by a narrow channel, and the ſoil of both is 
fo nearly of the ſame goodneſs and fertility, that they 
are thought to have been formerly contiguous. The 
country, though low, is very pleaſant and fertile in rice 
and millet, fruit, and good paſture; the inhabitants breed 
abundance of cattle and fowl of all ſorts, both wild and 
tame; they have likewiſe great plenty of very good fiſh, 
and, according to moſt travellers, the climate is healthy 
and pretty temperate. LO RT 

The city of Quiloa is large, rich, and well built: the 


* 


* a 
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houſes are handſome, and built of ſtone and mortar: they 
genere ſtories high, and have behind each a pleaſant 
garden, well watered and cultivated, here being plenty 
of ſprings of freſn- water. The houſes are terraſſed at the 
top with a hard kind of clay, and the ſtreets, as in moſt 
places under the tropics, are narrow. On one ſide of the 
town is the citadel, which is the reſidence of the Maho- 
metan prince; it is adorned with ſtately towers, and ſur- 
rounded with a ditch and other fortifications: it has two 
gates, one towards the port, where is a view of the 
——— failing in and out, and the other towards the 


ea. | ; 
| The king and his ſubjects are Mahometans ; part of 
the latter are black, and part tawney : they all ſpeak 
Arabic, and -ſeveral other languages, which they learn 
from the nations with which they trade. Their dreſs re- 
ſembles that of the Arabians, and is not very different 
from that of the inhabitants of Mombaza, nor do they 
come behind them either in the finery and richneſs of 
their cloaths, the elegance of their furniture, or in their 
manner of living ; for they here enjoy the ſame plenty. 
The women in particular are fond of making a gay ap- 
pearance, and of having a variety of ornaments about 
their necks, arms, wriſts, and ankles; in particular they 
have bracelets of ivory curiouſly wrought, which upon 
the death of a parent, a huſband, or other near relation, 


tanie to the Portugueſe, 


the men expreſs their grief by abſtinehce flom o 
Er off their cg ir Wo . 8 
There are two ſmall ingdoms or ſtates chetwes 
Quiloa and Moſambique: the former is called Mon 
but though very ſmall, it is well peopled, 2 
Arabs, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable ag 
in gold, elephants teeth, gums, '&c.:/, +: 
The other is named Angos from its capital. and b . 
French and Italians is called Aitlgodhe nad 5 5 
| This kingdom is much fmaller than that of M 
ra ins, 1 Mongalo, 
which is ſaid to extend far weſtward into the continent 
Both of them are fertile, produce a great deal of rice 
and millet, and breed abundance of cattle. The inha- 
bitants of both are chiefly Mahometans, but intermixed 
with negroes, who are idolaters, and are remarkable for 
| the ſmalineſs of their ſtature, ' They go naked from the 
middle upwards, and wear round the waiſt a piece of 
filk: and callico ; ſome wear à turban, and others gr 
bareheaded, according to their-circuinſtances :! they ar | 
all fond of trade, which they carry on chiefly witu the 
kingdoms of Quiloa, Melinda, Mombaza, and Mo. 
nomotapa. od boos oe WE er ee on. 
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Of the Kingdm of Mosamnico, er MosAuRIOpE. 


Its Situation, Vegetables,. Animals, and MAineralt; witha 


| Deſcription of the City of the ſane, Name, and of its Inpor- 
* next kingdom of any note {till farther to the 

A ſouth is that of Moſambico, or Moſambique, thus 
named from its capital, which is fituated on an iſland in 
the ſixteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and is the chief of 
the three iſlands of which this kingdom is compoſed; the 
others' are called by the Portugueſe: St, George and St. 
James, and all three lie at the mouth of the river Ma- 
gincata, or Megincata, between the kingdom of Quiloa, 
r bo [9 11d nie fiogs wht - 

Though the iſland of Moſambico is the largeſt of the 
three, it is nevertheleſs very ſmall, not being above two 
' bow-ſhots in breadth, and about ſix in length. It is 
ſituated about two miles from the continent. The bay 
is about three-miles in circuit, the points of land on each 
fide advancing into the ſea; and the two iſlands of St 
George and St. James lie on each fide of it, facing the 
continent. The bay, which ſerves for a haven both for 
the iſlands and continent, is convenient and ſafe, it hav- 
ing ſeldom leſs than eight or ten fathoms water, which 
is ſo clear, that one may ſee every bank, rock, and ſhal- 
low, and may fail into it without a pilot. 

The foil of this iſland is only a white barren ſand, yet 
the wealthy part of the inhabitants have in many parts of 
it found means to procure an artificial ſoil, on which 
grow very fine ananas, citrons, oranges, figs, and other 
truit, notwithſtanding there being great ſcarcity of water; 
but the far greateſt part of their other fruits, pulſe, and 
roots, are brought thither from the continent, where the 
ground 'is fat, and produces plenty of rice and millet, 
with a variety of fruits, pulſe, and roots. 

Among the plants they have one called by the Portu- 
gueſe pao d' antac, or antac wood, which ſpreads itſelf 
along the ground, and bears a fruit like our pears, but 
ſomewhat long, ſoft, and green : its chief virtue lies in 
the root, which, they ſay, is a ſovereign remedy againl 
a diſtemper to which they give the name of antac, and is 
occaſioned by the too great familiarity of the Europeans 
with the negro women of that country; this being the 
only remedy they know againſt it. e 

The inhabitants make ſeveral pleaſant liquors from 
their fruits; but their moſt common drink is made 0 
millet, and called puembo. e 

They alſo breed many cattle, great and ſmall, particu- 
larly the ſheep with large tails. There are likewiſe great 
numbers of wild beaſts, as wild boars, ſtags, and ele. 
phants ſo miſchievous that the inhabitants are oblig 
to kindle large fires round their corn- fields, to prevent 
their deſtroying the fruit of their labours. 

The woods are filled with wild-fowl of all forts, Par- 


they break in pieces, as a token of their ſorrow ; while 


W | oy | like thoſe 
ticularly with a kind of wild poultry, not un eee 


— 


* 


; So FALA. 7 ; 7 24 F 
common among us, except their being as large as tur- 
keys, ſpotted with white and grey z but e are 
ſmaller in proportion, and their combsvarę ſhorter, 
thicker, and of a more vivid red than thoſe of gur fowls. 
Their flef48-black, but more delicious than that of any 
other fowl, as the fleſh of thein hogs, which. are here in 
great abundance, is finer eating than that of any other 
beaſt, The fowl above- mentioned are extremely whole- 
ſome; and ſome of the people eat them quite raw, with- 
out feeling any inconvenience from it. The only defect 
is the blackneſs of the fleſh, which when boiled turns the 
broth of the ſame diſguſtful hue, and makes it reſemble 
ink; but thoſe who feed upon it receive ample amends 
from its exquiſite taſte and flavour, as well as from the 
wholeſome nouriſhment it yieldſdes. 
The country abounds in gold, which is waſhed down 


by the rivers in great quantities, and forms a chief part of 


the commerce of the country. Ivory, ebony, flayes, 
and cattle, are likewiſe exchanged for European goods, 
ſuch as little bells, knives, ſciflars, and razors.) . Theſe 
laſt wers ſo'valued among them, that when the Portu- 
ueſe firſt came there, they would give fifteen cows for 
one of them. They have likewiſe ſome ſilver and other 
metals, but the inhabitants do not trade with it; and 
indeed are fo miſtruſtful of ſtrangers, that they do not 
like to have any dealings with them, but wholly confine 
their trade to the coaſters, to whom they convey their 
merchandize in ſmall boats made of a ſingle piece of 
timber; but if the nature or quantity of the cargo re- 


quire a more capacious veſſel, they make them of planks 


joined together with ropes, made of the bark of the 
palm-tree, without the afſiſtance of either pegs or 
r vilbiam an ; 
The city of Moſambico is very handſome; and the 
houſes well built, eſpecially the churches: and convents. 


The fort is alſo one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt contrived | | 
.curled hair, there being but few of a tawney or ſwarthy 


the Portugueſe. have on this coaſt; it is of a ſquare form, 
with each corner flanked by a bulwark;-and: defended by 
ſome pieces of artillery.” It is. alſo ſurrounded by a three- 
fold rampart and large ditch, and is ſo ſtrong as to be 

proof againſt all the attempts made by the Dutch againſt 
it, Upon the whole, the port of Moſambico is in- a 
manner the key of the Eaſt Indies to the Portugueſe, 
which if once ſoſt, or wreſted from them by an Euro- 
pean trading nation, they would find it difficult to carry 
on their commerce into the Eaſt Indies; it being almoſt 
impoſſible to continue their voyage thither without ſuch 
a place of refreſhment, where they can take in freſh 
Vater, proviſions, and other neceflaries. We need not 
therefore wonder at the Dutch having made many ſtre- 
nuous, though hitherto fruitleſs, attempts to wreſt it out 
of their hands, particularly in the year 1606, when ad- 
miral Paul Van Caerden laid fiege to it with forty ſtout 
thips ; but after lying before it thirty-two days, finding all 
his efforts fruſtrated, he was glad to raiſe the fiege, and 
continue his voyage to the Indies, 


1 80 FP. VI. 
Of the Kingdom of S O FAL A. 
Ils Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, and Face of the Coun- 
try. The Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Employments, and Re- 


bigion of the Natives: with the Manner in which the 
Portugueſe ſubdued the Country. 


TO th2 ſouthward of Zanguebar lies Sofala, or 
4 Cefala, a kingdom which, from its abounding in 
801d, many of the learned have ſuppoſed to be the Ophir, 
Vnence king Solomon annually drew ſuch prodigious 

quantities of that valuable metal. — | 

his kingdom extends along the coaſt from the river 
org on the north, to that of Magnico, ſince called 
io de Spirito Sancto, on the ſouth ; that is, from the 
eyenteenth to the twenty- fifth degree of ſouth latitude, 
ann according to the lateſt obſervations, Cape Co- 
: _ about two degrees from the laſt mentioned river, 
nd not in the middle between them, as ſome geographers 
wah placed it. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Indian 

* and on the weſt by the empire of Monomotapa, and 


/ - 


Aa OSD Rtof vOtTkre x _ as. 
acconding to Marmol, is ſeven hundred and fifty leagues. 


„„ . 

Ihe temperature, ſoil, and produce of the country ats 
much che ſame with thoſe of Zanguebar; only, as it is 
farther from the Line, the heat is more moderate, and 
the land more fertile in rice, mullet, and paſturage. The 
beſt part of the country lies between Cape Coriantes and 
the river de Santo Spirito, where are the moſt niimerous 
herds. of cattle, eſpecially of the larger kind, which ate 
the more neceſſary as the inhabitants have ſcarcely any 
other fuel but cows dung; and the country is much ex- 
poſed to the ſoutherly winds, which are as. piercing 6n 
that ſide of the Line, as our northern winds are on this. 
Here alſo the elephants herd in large droves, and being 
the chief food of the common people, ſuch numbers of 


them are killed for the ſake of their fleſh, that, accord- 


ing to the feport of the natives, they ſeldom kill fewer 
than between four and five thouſand one year with ano- 
ther, hich is in a great meaſure confirmed by the vaſt 
quantity of ivory exported from thence by the Euro- 
„ -:+:d:ig 2m} „ 
On the contrary, that part of the country which ex- 
tends from Cape Coriantes to the river Cuama abounds 
with mountains covered with large woods; and the val- 
lies, being watered with a variety of, ſprings and rivu- 
lets, are extremely fertile and agreeable; and here the 
king and his court ſpend the greateſt part of the year. 
Among other advantages, we are told that this diviſion 
of the country enjoys ſuch an odoriferous verdure, that, 
the coaſt helng low on that fide, the fragrance which ex- 
hales from it is frequently perceived by mariners at a 
great diſtance before even the land itſelf appears: buy 


* 


elephants, lions, and other wild beaſts. 1 
- Maſt of the natives of Sofala are black, with ſhort 


complexion. They are taller, and have a genteeler ſhape 
than the negroes of Moſambique and Quiloa; and thoſe 
who live nęar Cape Coriantes are eſteemed extremely 
gourtss sss | | | 
Their common dreſs is the ſame with that of the inha- 
bitants of Moſambique, that is, a piece of ſilk cotton 


wrapped round their waiſt, and hanging down to the 
knees, the reſt of the body being naked, only thoſe in 


more affluent circumſtances wear a turban on their heads, 


and all of them adorn their neck, arms, wriſts, and 


ankles with rings of gold, ſilver, amber, or coloured 
beads, according to their rank. Theſe ſtuffs and orna- 


and the perſons of diſtinQtion wear ſwords. 

They cultivate plenty of rice and millet, which ſerves 
them for bread, and eat both the fleſh of elephants, that 
of their large and ſmall cattle, and alſo fiſh, of which 
both the ſea and rivers yield great plenty and variety. 

They have likewiſe a kind of beer made of rice and 
millet, and ſome other liquors made of honey, „palm, 
and other fruits. The honey 1s here in ſuch plz, that 
great part of it lies neglected, no more of it being ga- 
thered by the people than they themſelves uſe, or than is 
ſufficient for extracting ſo much wax out of it as will 
procure them ſilks and painted cottons in exchange. For 
though they make great quantities of white cloth, they 
have not yet learned the art of dying it; they are there- 
fore obliged to ſend it, or at leaſt their thread, to be dyed 
at Guzurat, or other places, of ſuch colours as are moſt 
in vogue among them. Their chief commerce is with 
the inhabitants of Melinda, Mombaſo, Quiloa,'and Mo- 
ſambique, who come hither in their ſmall barges, which 


all colours, which they exchange for gold, ivory, wax, 

and ambergriſe; and the Sofalans uſually go and ex- 

change theſe ſilks and coloured cloths with the inhabi- 

tants of Monomotapa for gold, not by weight but in ſuch 

quantities as will ſatisfy the ſeller, ſo that the profit of 

the exchange commonly amounts to ninety or ninety-fve 
r:cont. | : 


kingdom of Sofala has conſiderable quantities of that va- 


luable metal, which, according to the Portugueſe inha- 
| bitants, 


from the above cape to the river of Sancto Spirito the 
country is rough, barren, and leſs inhabited, except by 


ments are chiefly brought to them by the Portugueſe; 


are laden with a variety of the above- mentioned ſtuffs of 


Beſides the gold they obtain from Monomotapa, the 
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bitants, yield the valüe of two millions of merigals an- 


.nually, each metigal being valyed at about foufteen 
French livres; and it is faid that che merchants from 
Mecca and other parts export, in time of peace, about 
the ſame quantity. The ſoldiers are paid in gold duſt, 
Juſt as it is gathered, which is of ſo pure and of ſo fine a 
yellow, that it greatly exceeds ours, no other gold being 
foperior'ts it BUT WIE DT TR OT ESRC IO TION ERS 
As to the metropolis, it ſtands in a low and unhealthy 
ſituation, and was at the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe 
but an inconfiderable town, neither large nor walled, it 
having no other fence than a hedge of thorns; but it has 
been ſince fortified, and in every reſpect greatly improved 
-by thoſe Europeans, who called it Cuama, as wel} as the 
fort which they built for its defence; the city being con- 
veniently ſituated on a ſmall iſſand at the mouth of the 
river Cuama : but it has ſince reſumed its antient name, 
"and both pilots and geographers now call it Sofala. 
There are two other towns on the coaſt, one called 
HFaulema, and the other Dardema; beſides the villages of 
 Galta, Bocha, Savona, and ſome others. 
At the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe the people uſed 
no other weapons than the javelin, the ſeymetar, the 
bow and arrow, the dagger, and the hatchet; but they 
+ "have been ſince taught the uſe of fire- arms, both ſmall 
and great, The king keeps a great number of forces in 


pay, but the Portugueſe are become ſo powerful as to 


the whole kingdom in awe, and their governor keeps 


Wu 8 ö 7 | 118 
1 : veſſels of obſervation to prevent what they call an illicit 


trade, particularly the exportation of gold, -without his 
J 7 PURE ML TE FROTR vr 
As the Arabs have been for ſome centuries ſettled on 
the coaſt, they, as in many places'in the Eaſt Indies, have 
obtained the dominion, and both the king and his court, 
with a great part of the people, are deſcended from them; 
they ſpeak the Arabic tongue, and are ſtill of the Maho- 
metan religion. But the original natives retain their an- 
tient cuſtoms, both of a civil and religious nature: they 
are ſaid to acknowledge one Supreme Being, whom they 
call Mozimo, or Guimguimo, and have neither idols, 
altars, nor ſacrifices; but abhor the idolatrous rites of the 
reſt of the African negroes and their prieſts, and puniſh 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, not from a ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, but from their thinking them deſtructive to ſo- 
ciety. They alſo puniſh theft and adultery with great 
rigour, and, with reſpect to the laſt, make it death for 
any man to be found ſitting upon a ſopha, or mat, with 
a married woman: yet they allow of polygamy as much 
as the Mahometans. They never marry any woman till 
* ſhe has had her monthly courſes, as being held incapable of 
having children till then; and this no ſooner happens, 
than the family make rejoicings and a feſtival on the 
occaſion, They do not ſeem to have any religious cere- 
- monies, except in obſerving ſome particular days of the 
moon, as the firſt, ſixth, ſeventh, elevent:a, ſixteenth, &c. 
on which they pay a kind of offering to their deceaſed 
friends, Nase to their parents, whoſe bones, after 
the fleſh is conſumed, they preſerve in a place appro- 
priated to that uſe ; and, in remembrance of their owing 
their being to them, ſet plenty of proviſtons before them, 
and offer up their petitions to them as if they were {till 
alive, not forgetting to pray for the preſeryation and 
proſperity of the king. Having ended their petitions, 
they fit et in their white garments, which is the pro- 
per colour on theſe occaſions, and eat what had been 
ſerved up to the dead, which concludes the ceremony. 
This cuſtom is alſo practiſed by the Chineſe and many 
other pagan nations. 3 | | 
We ſhall conclude this article with an account of the 
manner in which the Portugueſe obtained the power and 
3 they exexciſe throughout the kingdom of 
ofala. | 5 5 | 
' Franceſco Gnaja, by others called Anaga, was the firſt 
Portugueſe admiral who came to anchor before the city 


of Sofala. 


veſſels, for two of his fleet were ſo large that they could 
not enter the port. Having engaged in his intereſt 
| Zacote, one of the court, he ſent him to the king, whoſe 
name was Juſef, and was then blind with age, to obtain 
leave to build a fortreſs near the city, which he pretend- 
ed would be of great ſervice to the king, as well as to 


He had with him only four of his ſmalleſt 


| 
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the „ 


in getting acceſs to the king; 


ing him free leave to build the fortreſs, 


0 FR 
Br 0 


he met with a Rec —— from the —9— 
monarch, hom he afterwards viſited, e eee 
the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Arabs againſt his land; 18 
the dangers they told him he must run before. he 6c?! 
reach the royal palace, and the woul, 


but, n 


mark of his regard, delivered up to him about twenty of 


his countrymen who had been lately ſhipwrecked on that 


<< mency of a cl.mate to which they are unaccultamed, | 


coaſt, and who 
„The old monarch had, however, a ſon-in-law, named 
iy, na a brave and warlike prince, who boldly 
laid before him his apprehenſions of the danger that 
would attend his receiving thoſe ſtrangers into his domi. 
nions; and much more at his permitting them o fortify 
themſelves there at the imminent hazard of his own lafety 
and that of his ſubjects. Whatever were the king's views 

he endeavoured to diſſipate Muſatf's fears, by telling him, 
that time, which brings every thing to light, would ſoon 
diſcover his motives for thus encouraging theſe dreaded 
ſtrangers; ' “ Thou wilt ſoon, ſaid he, perceive them 
„ dwindle into nothing, through the heat and incle- 


% and then it will be time enough to drive them out of 


their fort, if they do not abandon it of their on ac - 


cord. The prince acquieſced in his reaſons, and the 
fortreſs was carried on with double vigour, the king hay- 
ing Leier his ſubjects to lend tae Portugueſe all poſlible 
altace; 13 „ ig TRE ee 


> eee Gig nnn, 
His majeſty was, however, ſoon alarmed by the pa- 


thetic remonſtrances of the Mahometan merchants, who 
endeavoured to awaken him to a ſenſe of his danger, 


from the well known perfidy of the Portugueſe; and 


addrefling themſelves to him in a body, reminded him 


of the repeated warnings they had given bim, and then 


*« your dominions, but to increaſe their own power, in 


« order to ſtrip you of yours and of your kingdom? 


will bring upon yourſelf and kingdom.” 


« Have they not by the like artifices expelled the king 


of Quiloa, and robbed many other princes in Africa 


-<6. and india of their dominions? Where, in ſhort, have 
they ever got a footing without leaving numberleſs traces 


ce of their villainy and cruelty? If therefore you have any 
regard for your ſafety and welfare, | deſtroy them be- 
<< fore they are become too powerful, leſt hereafter you 
* be unable to avert the ruin and deſtruction which th 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect, and the alarmed 
monarch began to ſee his folly and danger. He aſſem- 
bled a number of troops, and appointed a day when 


they were to fall upon the Portugueſe, while they were 


employed in building the fort, Unhappily far him, he 
had a traitor who watched all his motions; this was 
Zacote, who was originally of Abyſlinian extraction, 
but having been taken priſoner when young by the Ma- 
hometans of Sofala, had embraced their religion, and 
by his addreſs, had raiſed himſelf to the higheſt degree of 
credit with'the old king ; but being now carrupted by 


the Portugueſe, he betrayed all his maſter's ſecrets, and 


failed not, on this occaſion, to ſend them timely notice 
of the defign formed againſt them; on which Gnaja 
prepared to give them a warm reception, . 
Accordingly on the day appointed the Sofalans furi- 
ouſly attacked the fort by throwing lighted brands into 
it, while others aſſailed the walls with their warlike en- 
gines. The beſieged, with Gnaja at their head, made a 
very brave defence; but being reduced to thirty-hve men, 
the reſt being either ſick or invalids, they would have 
ſtood a poor chance againſt ſix thouſand men, had not 
Zacote found means to enter the fort at the head of 2 


hundred men, who immediately attacked the beliegers 


with ſuch bravery that a deſperate conflict enſued, in 
which the Portugueſe, now inſpired with freſh courage, 
diſcharged their artillery and darts with ſuch vigour, = 
the beſiegers ſoon fle with the utmoſt precipitation 

terror, leaving then be quiet poſſeſſion of their for- 
treſs; but the Port. ſe boldly 0 


them with the utmoſt fury, not only into the city force 


ruſhing out purſued 
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difficulty-he would find 
he even met. with all the 
as a farther 


had been treated with the utmoſt hoſ- 


added: To what end do theſe ſtrangers build a fort in = 
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inſolence ſoon rouſed his courage, ſo that blind and old 


execution, ſeveral of them being wounded; and among 


© Gnaja, fully ſatisfied, with ſeeing the good old king 
Hin > in his blood, and headleſs at his feet, immediately 


| the Por tugueſe bravery and mar tial proweſs; adding, that | 


ſtill retain, 
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forced. their way, into the royal palace. They even 
crowded into the very apartment into which the old king | 
had retired, and found him lying on his couch; but their 


as he was, he haſtily atoſe, and darted ſeveral jayelins at 
wem, which, as they crowded thick upon him, did ſome 


the reſt Gnaja received a wound in bis neck: when on a 
ſudden the Portugueſe agent advanced with his drawn 
{cymetar towards the, king, and at one blow ſtruck off 
his, head, which filled his attendants with dread and 


forbad his men to offer any farther violence towards a 
ple whom he pretended he wanted to gain by acts of 
friendſhip, rather than to terrify with farther proofs of 


LY 


ISMATEY2 A. 3 
he was now ready and willing to give them the mot con- 


vincing proofs: of the other, by acts of humanity and 


compaſſion, to their preſent diſtreſs.” This plauſible | 


ſpeech had the deſired effect; and the Sofalans, findin 
they had to do with à nation that was too ſtrong a 


artful for them to contend with, forbote all farther hoſ- 


Oſſorio obſerves, that Gnaja; having ſucceeded ſo far, 
thought it now time to ſettle this newly ſubdued ſtate, 
antly as a mark of the Portugueſe generoſity and gratitude, 


to reward the perfidious Zacota for his friendſhip and fide- 


lity to them in the ampleſt manner, He accordingly 
cauſed him to be ſent: for in great pomp, and then pro- 
claimed him king of Sofala, enjoining the people to obey 
him as their ſovereign He next obliged him to take 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance to the king of Portu- 
gal, and to promiſe to behave on all oceations as his 
moſt faithful tributary, Trans cit axerot 
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Of their Situatian; with a conciſe Account of Comora the prin- 

apo of them, and ef Mayotta, Mabilla, and Angazeja. 

5 7 the delightful Iſland of Fobanna : a View of it from the 

gad; and the ſpeedy Cure of the Sick who are ſet on ſhore, 

_ The 2 Country, as it appeared in a Walk taken by | 
; 


two Engliſß Gentlemen + with an Account of the Fruits, | 
Beaftt, . and Fiſhes, © © „ 


THE Comora iſlands take their name from Comora, 
1 the largeſt of them; they are five in number, and 
the other four are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Mayqtta, 


1 . 


Mohilla, Angazeja, and Johanna. The laſt is ſituated 


245 


o 


in twelve degrees fifteen minutes ſouth latitude, and 
all of them lie oppoſite the ſhore of Zanguebar, and 
north of the great iſland of Madagaſcar. 
Comora, the largeſt and moſt northerly of theſe iſlands, 
is not frequented-by any Europeans; it having no ſafe 
harbour, and the natives being untractable and averſe to 
any commerce with ſtrangers. . For this perhaps they 
have ſufficient reaſon, as it was too common for. the 


f 
. 
4 
; 
N 
ö 
; 


- Portugueſe, eſpecially at their firſt entering thoſe ſeas, to 
take advantage of the ſimplicity of the inhabitants, un- 


acquainted with arms and incapable of defence, and to 
land parties in order to rob and commit all poſſible out- 
rages on the natives, whom they frequently carried away 
ſlaves. This may haye given them a traditional averſion 
to all ſtrangers ; and it is not improbable, that the re- 
venge they might take on the next who viſited them, 
without diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the guilty, may 
have gained them the inhoſpitable character which they 


Angazeja, Mayotta, and Mohilla, are but little re- 
ſorted to, on account of the ſuperior advantages of Jo- 
hanna, in the ſafety of its road, and the civilized diſpo- 
ſition of the inhabitants, which, together with the fine- 
neſs of the country, have induced the Europeans to touch 
there for refreſhments. | | | 
Ihe ſhips on their arrival anchor in the road on the 
welt ſide of the iſland, where the high hills, covered with 
evergreens, ending in a delightful valley, form the moſt 
pleaſing landſcapes that can be imagined. The failors 
uſually pitch a tent on ſhore for the reception of the ſick. 
when, ſuch is the excellence of the climate, that thoſe 
eyer ſo much diſabled with thatdreadful diſeaſe the ſcurvy, 
generally recover their health with ſurpriſing ſpeed, which 
1s probably as much owing to the reviving influence of 
the earth, as to the variety of excellent refreſhments 
with which the country aboungs ,, The common ſailors 
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who arrive in health, are however in danger, by their in- 


| temperance in eating the delicious fruits the iſland affords, 


of . laying the foundation for diſtempers to break out 
when they go again. to ſea. It has alſo been ſaid, that 


mdiſt vapours diffuied from the neighbouring hills; but 
all the danger here is probably occaſioned: by a tent be- 
ing nat ſufficient to preſerve them from the keenneſs of the 
night- air, and from the damps which riſe from the earth. 


We cannot give a better or more perfect idea of this 


beautiful iſland, which is no more than about ninety 
miles round, than by giving a deſeription of a walk taken 
by. the ingenious Mr. Groſe and another Engliſh gen- 
tleman the ſecond day after their arrival, which we thall 
do in his own words. doi 0 once; 


= 


* 


<< before the ſun began to be any- ways troubleſome; an 
<< this was no ſmall ſtretch, conſidering the mountainous 
*© way we had to, go. We had fowling- pieces with us, 


and the view ot excellent ſport in ſhooting, could we 


« have reached the places where we might perceive the 
game lay: but we could not conquer the aſcent of the 
6 hills, though we endeavoured to ſcramble up them on 
„ our hands and knees. We were obliged therefore to 
ce reſt ſatisfied with what ſmall birds preſented themſelves 
< in the vallies and hills that were paſſable. We made 
ce our breakfaſt on pine-apples, and the milk of cocoa- 


<« coming to a beautiful piece of water, we ſeated our- 
ec ſelves in the ſhade by the banks of it, to make a ſe- 
“ cond meal, as well as to enjoy the tinkling of ſeveral 


little ſprings and natural caſcades that fell from the 


“ rocks, and, according to their diſtance, ſeemed to 
ee ſound a gradation of notes, ſo as to form a kind of 
ce apreeable ſoothing water- muſie. | 


« The orange and lime-trees, which ſtood in great 
ec numbers about that ſpot of ground, bending under 
«© the weight of their fruit, diffuſed a moſt fragrant 
c odour. There were alſo pine- apples which grew 
ce wild of, eleven and thirteen inches in circumference, 
ce of a much richer flavour than thoſe I afterwards met 
« with in India. Our guides too made us diſtinguiſh 
« a number of goyava, and eſpecially plumb- trees, the 
cc ſize of whoſe fruit is about that of a damaſcene, and 
c leaves a pleaſing reliſh on the palate for ſome minutes 
cc after it is eaten. All theſe growing promiſcuouſly, and 


« without the leaſt arrangement or order, combined with 


cc ſurrounding hills, covered with trees and verdure, and 


lying aſhore is prejudicial to them, on account of the 


As e ſet out pretty early in the morning, we made 
6 a ſhift to penetrate about five miles eee | 


& nuts, which ſerved to quench our thirſt, About noon, 


c the falls of water and the ſtupendous height of the 


4 in 
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56 A SYSTEM-OF GEOGRAPHY. c,, ass 
in their various breaks and projeQtions exhibiting the | 


q f 


C boldeſt ſtrokes of nature, altogether compoſed w 
«© might, without exaggeration be called 4 terreſtrial 


L 
* * 


\ ; 
} 
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ec paradiſe, compared to which the fineſt garden in Eu- 
ec rope, with their ſtatues, artificial caſcades, eompart- 

< ments, and all the refinements:of human invention, 
« would appear poor indeed | Here it was impoſſible for 
«art to add any thing, but what would rather ſpoil than 
E 100 2 TOS SH en 
It was not then without regret that we quitted ſo 
« the beauties of it; to which it may be mentioned, as 
< no' inronſiderable addition, that there was no fear of 

' << wilt: beaſts or of venomous creatures mixed with our 
e plraſure, the iſland being ſo happy as to producenotie. 


« We returned then to our tent, well paid for the flight | 


4c fatigue we had undergone in chis little excurſion,” 

Beſides the fruit already mentioned, and many others 

common in the Indies, there is a remarkable ſort of 

ſweet oranges of a ſmall ſize, not exceeding that of a com- 

mon apricot, but filled with a juice that has a much more 

delicious flavour than the larger fort generally imported 

bere from Portugal, under the name of China-oranges; 

„and their being gathered ripe and freſh from the tree is 

AJ ,oubtleſs an advantage to their taſtttee. 

In the woods are a great number of monkies of dif- 

ferent kinds and ſizes, and a beaſt of about the 8 

of a common monkey, with a head nearly reſembling 

that of a fox; it has a lively piercing eye, its, coat is 

woolly, and generally of- a mouſe colour; and its tail, 

which is about three feet long, is variegated with circles 

of black, within an inch of each other, quite to the end; 

the natives call it a mocawk, and when taken young it 

ſoon grows exceeding tame: the country alſo abounds 

with ſquirrels, which are generally large and ſny; but 
neither well ſhaped, nor of an agreeable colour, * 

Their oxen, which are very numerous, are of a mid- 

dling ſize, and, like thoſe in the Eaſt Indies, are re- 

markable for their differing from ours in having a large 

fleſhy extreſcence between their neck and back, which 

whe t in pickle for ſometime, is generally preferred 

either to tongue or udder, it taſting like firm marrow, 

and nothing can be imagined fivecter than their fleſh, 


Their fowls are alſo extremely good and fat; but our | pl 


author obſerves, that he had no opportunity of taſting: 
their game, of which they are ſaid to have great variety; 
but the natives are very indifferent ſportſmen, either With 
unn 7 fs ne, 

The ſea alſo furniſhes them with fiſh of different ſorts, 
and in great abundance, which they are very expert at; 
catching. Among the reſt they have a particular ſpecies 
called the 0 which is beautified with the livelieſt 
colours that can be imagined; it is about three feet and 
4 half in length, thick in proportion, and is eſteemed: 


delicious eating. They have likewiſe ſome flat fiſh that 


nearly reſembles the turbot, and alſo thornbacks, multets, 
and ſeveral other ſorts. e 3 : 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Language, and Manners, of 
the Natroes ; with a Deſcription of their Huis, and of the 
Town of Johanna. e e bf 3 


and well proportioned; they have piereing eyes, 
long black hair, lips ſomewhat thick, and their com- 
plexions in general are of a colour between olive and 
black; but their women are rather more clumfily made 
than the men. Ha | 
The common people only wear a ſkull- cap of any 
ſort of ſtuff, and a coarſe wrapper round their loins; but 
thoſe of a ſuperior rank have a kind of wide fleeved ſhirt 
hanging over a pair of long drawers, and a waiſtcoat, 
which 1s either thick or thin according to the ſeaſon ; 
few wear turbans, except thoſe of high rank : theſe are 


alſo uſually diſtinguiſhed by the nails of their fingers and | 


toes, which they ſuffer to grow to an immoderate length, 
and tinge them with alhenna, a yellowiſh red, furniſhed 
by a ſhrub that grows in the marſhy places of the ifland. 
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ſtuck in 4 ſaſh they wear round their Wai 
them have filver or agate handles, bir e pe of 
The women take more pains in their drefi nd 4 


and a veil to cover their faces. They uſually a 2.x 
arms and wriſts with a nun der of bracelity Lure 
pewter, copper, iron, and glaſs, according to their rate 
and cireumiſtances. Their fingers aud toes, and che fan 
of their legs, are likewiſe decked with chatny and wan 
Their ears are ſtuck fo full af mock-jewels and ard. a 
of metal, that the lobes are in particular great, ans 
and weighed down, which they are taught ff 
infancy to conſider as a ſingular beauty. 
The children of both Ker are ſuffered to po. f- 
naked from the time of their birth till they ard ſeven cr 
eight years old; which proceeds lels from any conflderz. 
tio of the heat of the climate; than ffom'pliyſical rc. 


- 
* 


hurt by heat than by cold, and that the free acceſs of 
the air to every part of the body is nutritious and more 
favourable to their growth, than their being heated b 

ſwathing and cloaths, which deprive them of a ret 
conducive to health; and in caſe of any diſpoſition to 


to free itſelf from any imperfections. By this mean 

are alſo preſerved . the galling and c afing of 3 

which ffeijuently occaſion ſuch cryings and ſtrainings, as 

if not carefully attended to terminate in ruptures. a 
As the ſoil is of itſelf ſo naturally fertile as to produce 

every thing they covet᷑ for food, ſo their conſtitutional in- 

dolence keeps them. ſatisfied, without any attempts to 


Giſt on milk and vegetables, both which they poſſe(@in 
to their ſallads, which are of the lettuce kind, they 


a preparation of the juice yi 
cocoa- nut tree, | £ 


Zanguebar'tongue of the oppofite part of the continent, 


ed: but thoſe of the faireſt complexion, whore ge- 
nerally of the beſt rank, or at leaſt the. moſt eſtermed a- 


| mongſt them, derive their colour partly from the Arab 


mixture, and partly from their communication with 
Europeans, which was formerly much more common 
J V 

Their manners ſtill retain much of the fimplicity of un- 
cultivated nature. The mildneſs of the climate renders 
them indolent and prone to _— They frequently 
make uſe of the liberty granted them by their religion, 
which is that of Mahometaniſm, of divorcing their wives 


have uſually two or three of them, and may have as 


| many concubines as they can maintain. 

J. Though they are forward to beg whatever they like, 
: | they are from being thievifh, They treat the Eng- 
' | ciple of intereſt and convenience, though this has doubt- 
leſs ſome influence, but alſo from a ſenſe of gratitude 


liſh in a vety friendly manner, not merely from a ptin- 


for the effectua] aſſiſtance they formerly received from 


them in their wars with the Mohilians, and from their 
being aſſured, by frequent intercourſe wit them, that 


408 of the inhabitants are tall of ſtature, ſtrong, they have no intention to invade their: buntry or liberty, 


of which they retain a ftrong jealouſy againſt the Portu- 
gueſe and other European nations; but chiefly place their 
fafety on the inacceffibility of their mountains, which 
nature has formed as an impenetrable barrier and defence 
% ᷣ CET EE En 

The huts of the lower ſort of people have ſome re- 
ſemblance to our barns, the ſides being formed of reeds 
tied together, and plaſtered over with a niixture of clay 
and cow-dung ; and the roofs are thatched with cocoa- 
leaves. That man is 7 very great who has a houſe 
erected with ftone and mud. „% 37 ERS 

The town, or more properly village, of Johanna 15 
compoſed of about two hundred houſes and huts toge- 


They uſually carry large knives, or poniards, which ae 


a ſhort jacket and petticoar,” with-aiſort of loole gon, 


greatly'dilated 
Tom their 


ſons ; for they imagine, that infants are more apt to be 


deformity obſtruct the free courſe of nature, which firives 


improve it by tillage or cultivation. They chiefly ſub- 
great plenty and perfection. Inſtead of oil and vinegar 
. 


liquid which has ſome reſemblarice to our trearle, and is 
lded on incifion ffom the 


Their language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed with the 
from whence the Comoraittands were probably firit pev- 


upon ſlight pretences, for the fake of novelty; they 


ther. Thoſe houſes, which are of ſtone, belong to the 
chief, who is honoured with the title of king of Jena 4 
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ComoRA ISLANDS. A: -F- 
and to the principal men of the country, Their beſt 
buildings are very low, and only of one ng! high. 
They permit gers to come familiarly into t eir fl 
apartment, all the others being reſerved for their fami- 
lies. The houſe in which the king reſides is built, like 

the reſt, of ſtone and mud, ahd does not make a better 
figure than a common Tach alms-houſe ; it being 
wretchedly furniſhed, and aukwardly hung with pieces 
of coarſe chintz, with here and there'a ſmall looking- 
glaſs. Yet with all this inferiority in point of ſtate and 
eur, in compariſon with what is ſeen in more ex- 
tenfive and civiliaed kingdoms, his title of king cannot 
be improper, he having all the eſſentials of royalty, and 
an unlimited power over his ſubjects both in temporals 
and ſpirituals; with the government of ſeventy three 
villages, . and near thirty thouſand. inhabitants. 


Of the Manner in iubich Johanna became ſubject to the pre- 
ſent Race of Ning. The Preſents neceſſary to be made him. 
The Manner in which Trade is carried. on in Candes; The 
Cauoes and Panguays deſcribed. | 


T*HE grand-father of the preſent king, ſays our au- 
thor, was an Arab, or Mooriſh trader to Moſam- 
bique, where on a.quarrel with a Portugueſe, with whom 
he was dealing for ſlaves, he killed him; and being oblig- 
_ ed inſtantly to fly, put to ſea in the firſt boat: he could 
ſeize on the ſhore, . when the firſt land- he made was Jo- 
hanna; where meeting with an hoſpitable reception, he 
remained ſome years in obſcurity, till an Arabian veſſel 
being driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he made him- 
ſelf. known. to hi rymen, and procured them all the 
relief the place afforded. In the meanwhile he had per- 
_ feftly learned the language, was become acquainted with 
the manners of the inhabitants, and was ſo pleaſed with 
the fertility and pleaſantneſs of the country, that he not 
only laid aſide all thoughts of leaving it; but formed a 
ſcheme to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of it; and the 
| Arabs his countrymen readily entered into his views, from 
the advantages they hoped to derive from his ſucceſs. 
Inſtead of proceeding on a plan of violence, he made 
himſelf neceſſary to the natives by inſtructing. them in 
the uſe of arms, before unknown to them, particularly 
the lance, . which thoſe of any rank amongſt them now. 
handle with great dexterity. This, with his teaching 
them other methods of war, entirely new to thoſe ſimple 
ſavages, proving of ſingular. advantage to them, by en- 
abling them to repulſe the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Iſlands, eſpecially of Mohila, with whom they were con- 
ſtantly at variance, ſometimes invading and at others in- 
vaded by them, acquired him ſuch reſpect and authority, 
that ſoon availing himſelf of it, he cauſed himſelf to 
elected their chief, or king, and to be inveſted with deſpo- 
ue power. In obtaining this point he proceeded by de- 
grees, and made uſe of all his art; but he had no ſooner 
gained the ſummit of his ambition, than he made them 
repent of their confidence and credulity ; for he not only 
ſtrengthened himſelf by inviting ſome of his countrymen 
to ſettle in the iſland with their families - but choſe for his 
guards the moſt bold and reſolute of the natives, by which 
means he was ſoon able to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment, Thoſe who endeavoured to oppoſe his preten- 
lions and innovations he forced from their families, and 
ſold for flaves to the Arabs, who, upon this change, re- 
ſorted more than ever to the iſland for the ſake of trade; 
ud this they ſtill continue. In ſhort; he overcame all 
 Ppolition, and before his death bequeathed the ſovereignty 
of the iſland to his ſon, who was about forty-three years 
of age when his father died, and obtaining the peaceable 
potleſſion of the kingdom enjoyed it during his life ; and 
ing a few years ago left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom 
ucceeded him, and was on the throne in 1750. 
he king for the moſt part reſides about nine miles up 
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lower town by the ſea-ſide, except when the European 
ſhips lie win and he is then accompanied by a nume- 
rous retinue, ' | bY | 
On his coming on board our veſſels, which he ſeldom 
miſſes, he expreſſes a great deſire of knowing the name 
of every thing that is new to him; and as he has obtained 
a tolerable ſmattering of the Engliſh tongue, he is very 
inquiſitive in relation to our wars in Europe, and is par- 
ticularly pleaſed with the civility of the Engliſh captains, 
who regale him with European fare, and generally ſalute 
him with five guns, both on his coining on board and at 
his departure. This is a ceremony he would not will- 
ingly diſpenſe with, as it is a mark of reſpect that gives 
him an air of importance, and tends to increaſe, .or at 
leaſt preſerve the eſteem of his ſubjects. His attend 


ants, hawever, are far from ſtanding ſo much upon ce- 


remony as their ſovereign, and have a forward way of 
begging any thing they fancy, and even put on an air of 
When any ſhip arrives, it is neceſſary to obtain the 
licence of this prince for dealing with the natives, eſpe- 
cially for the more conſiderable articles of refreſhment, . 
ſuch as oxen and goats, and alſo for wooding, watering, | 
and landing the men. His permiſſion, however, is pur- 
chaſed at a reaſonable expence, conſiſting of a few. pre- 
ſents, as a little gun- powder, a few muſquets, ſome. 
yards of ſcarlet Saks or other European commodi- 
cles. 5 | | | 
Indeed a ſhip has no ſooner caſt anchor than it is ſur- 
rounded by a number of canoes, the people hurrying 
aboard with refreſhments of the produce of the iſlands; 
nd it is diverting enough to obſerve. the confuſion and 
ife among the rowers, all of whom exert. their utmoſt i 
ndeavours to get firſt to their market the ſhip. When 
are ſometimes over-ſet; but this 
s attended with Pens Lee, on account of their being 
xcellent ſwimmers, and therefore they only loſe their 
ittle cargoes of greens and fruit. Moit of thefe canoes 
e balanced on each fide with out- leagers, formed of. 
wo poles each, with one acroſs to prevent their over- 
ſetting, which has ſome reſemblance to the flying-proas. 
we have deſcribed in treating of the iſland of Tinian and 
others in the. Eaſt Indies. They uſe. paddles inſtead of 
'oars, and both ends of theſe veſſels are formed for cutting 
the water, without any diſtinction of head and ſtern, 
and conſequently they can ſail backwards and forwards 
without tacking about. Their larger boats, called pan- 
guays, are raiſed ſome feet above the ſides with reeds. 
and branches of trees, well bound together with ſmall 


cord, and . afterwards: made water-proof with a kind of 


bitumen or reſinous ſubſtance, The. maſt (for few of 
them have more than one) carries a ſail or two made either 
of the leaves of a cocoa- tree, or of ſheer-graſs matted: 
to 3 and in theſe boats. they will venture out to 
ſea for trips of three or four weeks, and ſometimes, 

Not long ago it was common for the natives, when 
they came off to the ſhips with cocoa- nuts, plantanes, 
fowls, &c. to deal N by way of barter for hand- 
kerchiefs, rags, glaſs bottles, bits of iron, and in ſhort 


almoſt any thing, without regard to money; but they 


now begin to know its value, and will part. with only 
the :moſt inconſiderable articles in this manner. How- 
ever, they. ſell. every thing as cheap as can well be de- 


If the Engliſh want to purchaſe cattle, fowls, or cow- 


ries, they deſire to be paid in ſpecie, fire-arms, or gun- 
powder. They likewiſe ſolicitall who come there, par- 


ticularly the paſſengers, to contribute a dollar or two 
towards improving the navigation they carry on with 
the continent of Africa, and, to influence them by the 
force of example, produce ſeveral liſts of perſons who 
have ſubſcribed; ſo that they ſometimes collect thirty or 
forty dollars from a ſhip. that touches there: and when 
the captains leave the place, they generally make it a 
point for them to ſign, and alſo to leave with them a 


in the country, ſeldom coming to what they call the 


certificate of the good uſage they have received. 
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is Name, Situation, and Extent. The Face of the Country : 
is principal Rivers, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Beaſts, 
- Birds, Keptiles, and Fiſpes. 145 


77 gnmmns = a the largeſt of the African iſlands, 
and one of the, biggeſt in the known world, is 
called by the natives Madacaſc : but the Portugueſe, who 
firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of St. 1 
the French call it I'Iſle Dauphin, or the Dauphin's 
iſland; and the Nubian geographers, Perſians, and Arabs, 
call it Serandib. It is, ſituated between the twelfth and 
twenty ſixth degrees of ſouth latitude, and between the 
forty- fourth and fifty- firſt degrees of eaſt longitude from 
London, about forty leagues to the eaſt of the continent 
of Africa, it being about a thouſand miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and 
hundred miles broad. Its ſouthernmoſt end, which leans 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, is the broadeſt; for 
towards the north it grows much narrower, and termi- 
nates in à point. At a diſtance from the fea are many 


| ing it. * | 6 V 
high and ſteep mountains, yet it abounds in ſpacious 8 ſoil is ſo fertile that it produces two 


plains that have excellent paſture, and has ſeveral large 
foreſts always green, in which lemons, pomegranates, 
and a variety of other fruits grow wild. It has alſo ſe- 
veral conſiderable rivers and lakes. Eos 
The iſland is divided, into ſeveral countries and pro- 
. vinces, inhabited by different nations, who ſpeak the 
ſame language, but differ in their complexions, Theſe 
ſeveral nations are perpetually at war with each other, 
not from the deſire of ſubduing each other's territories, 
but in order to plunder each other of their goods and 
cattle; 41 7 SPINS ANT | 1 300 lags | 
The principal rivers of this iſland are thoſe of St. Au- 
iſtine, called by the natives Onghelahe, Ampatres, 
—— Mangharac, Munherei, Vohitſinenes, 

| Manumpani,. Maranzari, and Franſhere. : _ + 
In this-country are found gold, filver, copper, tin, 
and iron, of which the natives make razers, lances, 
- hatchets, and other inſtruments. Here are alſo ſeveral 
ſorts of precious ſtones, as topazes, amethyſts, agates, 
and ſeveral forts of jaſpers: frankincenſe and benzoin 
are found in abundance; and ambergriſe is gathered on 
the ſea-coaſt. | 33 e . 

Among the fruit, beſides the lemon and pomegranate 
trees already mentioned, they have palmettos, plan- 
tanes, bananas, tamarinds, a currant which grows 
on a tree, and not on a buſh as in Europe, and is very 
pleaſant. | SIR FT 
They have a large tree that bears a kind of a 
plumb, which when ripe is black, and of the fize 
of a cherry, and on the inſide are little ſtones like 
thoſe of grapes; this tree has thorns two inches 
long. | 
, They have a very tall tree, the leaf of which reſembles 
that of the pear- tree; it has a fruit ſpeckled like a ſpar- 
row's egg, and of the ſame ſize; it is full of ſeeds, and 
of a ſweet juice eſteemed a certain cure for fluxes. 

They have a kind of nut which ſmells of all forts of 
ſpices; it is as large as a nutmeg, but browner, and 
more round, | | | 

They have pepper, which grows in ſma'l quantities, 
no care being taken to cultivate it; this pepper grows in 
cluſters upon ſhrubs that trail upon the ground. 

Here is a tree whoſe leaves and 'tender ſprigs ſting 
like nettles, but the root is of great uſe where there is a 
ſcarcity of water, which is the caſe of many parts of the 
country ; for it retains a great deal of juice, which is 
extracted by beating the root in a wooden mortar, and 
preſſing out the liquor; and of the bark of this tree they 
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make ropes. | Hereis likewiſe wood proper for build 
as alſo cedar and ebony; but none fit for maſts. | They 


generally between two and three look red and fiery, their aſpect fierce and wild; and they 
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ing, -- 
have alſo ſugar-canes, oats, barley, and rice. . 
The plains are covered with ſeveral ſorts of graſs of 
| different colours, which grow to a much greater height 


| than any in. England: the natives never cut any for hay; 


for before the old is withered, new graſs ſprings u 
under it; but they commonly ſet the old graſs on fire. 
| There is alſo tobacco, which is ſmoked in reeds or 
ſhells. The natives are alſo fond of ſmoking a plant, 
to which they give the name of jermanghler; this plant 
555g about five feet high, bearing a long and ſlender 
eaf, and a pod which contains about a dozen ſeeds like 
hemp-ſeed. The natives mix the leaves and ſeeds to- 
gether, and lay them three or four days in the ſun, till 
they are very dry and fit to be ſmoked ; but it ſtrongly 
intoxicates the people: their eyes, after ſmoking it, 


are even more active, bold, and vigorous while the effect 
continues; but thoſe who uſe it much are weak and 
diſpirited whenever they are not intoxicated by. ſmok- 


crops in a year of every thing, except ſugar-canes, 
which muſt be left two years ſtanding, that they may 
crow, to à proper fine: 45 otin oopler $clhg 
The country abounds with oxen which areprodigiouſly 
large, and yet ſo nimble and unruly, that they will leap 
very high fences: they are beautifully coloured, ſome: 
of them being ſtreaked like a tyger, others are black with 
white ſpots, and ſome are white with black ſpots. They 
have a protuberance between their ſhoulders, which has 
ſome reſemblance to that of a camel, and conſiſts of 
fat and fleſh; ſome of theſe humps are ſaid to weigh 
between three and fourſcore pounds. The cows do not 
give ſo much milk as ours in England, nor will they 
ever ſuffer themſelves to be milked till the calf has firit 
ſucked; ſo that they keep a calf for every cow till ſhe 
is again with calf, for they ſeldom miſs a ſeaſon. Here 
are ſome ſheep with great heavy tails, and alſo goats; 
but they keep no tame hogs, theſe being: ſufficiently 
numerous in the country, and ſo very miſchievous to 
the plantations of potatoes, and other roots, that they 
are forced to ſet traps in order to catch them. They 
have alſo wild dogs, and foxes, which are very fierce, 
and will ſometimes attack a man ; but they have no 
lions, tygers, or any other ſavage beaſts. 
They have excellent fowls, with plenty of turtle- 
doves, partridges, - pigeons, ducks, teal and other wild 
fowl. . | | | 
The bees of Madagaſcar are very numerous, and 
great quantities of honey are found in the woods. The 
natives alſo keep bee-hives ; for they not only eat the 
honey, but make a palatable liquor of it, called toack, 
which has a conſiderable ſpirit, and of which they tre- 
quently drink till they are, intoxicated ; this is the com- 
mon liquor drank at their entertainments. a A 
There are two or three kinds of ſilk, found in plenty - 
in almoſt every part of the iſland, ſome of a brown 
colour, and one ſort white, the outſide of which 15 
of ſmall pointed prickles. The cone is about three 
inches long, ſhaped like a ninepin, and at the top 5 
found a ſmall hole, out of which a blackiſh worm 1s 
ſometimes ſeen to creep; but we have no account of its 
changing its form in the manner of the common 1 
worms, though it probably becomes a flying in 4. 
There are, however, no mulberry trees in the _ 
and theſe worms and ſilk are found on three or four 7 
ferent ſorts of trees, adhering to the thick branches 0! 
trunk. The people pull out the cone on their PP 
teazing it to pieces with their hands, and then SY 
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With 4 fpindle made of à bone, and a rock-ſtaff, after | 
which they weave it, and it makes pretty fine lambers |. 
In ſome parts of the country is a tree called roſeer, | 
which is of great uſe to the lower or middling fort of 

xcople, from its furniſhing materials for a cloth to wear 
round their waiſt. The leaf reſembles that of the co- 
coa-tree, but is longer by two feet, and bears a plum 
almoſt like a damaſcene. The outer bark they take away, 
and the inner, which is white, they peel off entire, and 
beat with a ſtick till it is ſoft and pliable. It then re- 
ſembles a long, white, thin ſhaving. After this they 
ſoak it in water, then ſplit it into threads, which they 
tie together, and weave into cloth. They frequently | 
dye a part of it, and make their lambers ſtriped. 

They have large ſnakes, but they are not poiſonous; 

they ſeldom bite any one, and when they do, it is attend- 
ed with no worſe conſequence than the bite of any other 

PWW C 
Here are great numbers of lobſters and craw-fiſh; ex- | 

cellent turtle, eels, the fword-fiſh, the fea hedge-hog, : 


* 


and many kinds of fiſh common to other countries in | Of 
|  Wleſcribed; and their Manner of making War. 


the ſame climate. In the rivers are many alligators, 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſi, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Food of the 
PIR e 


S to the perſons of the natives, they are common 
1 X ly'tall, well made, of an olive complexion, and 
ſome of them pretty black. Their hair is not woolly, 
like that of the negroes of Guinea; but it is always 
black, and for the moſt part curls naturally; their noſes 
are not flat, though they are ſmall, nor have they thick 
The men wear only a piece of cotton cloth or ſilk 
round their waiſt,. called a lamber; ſome of theſe they 
make themſelves, but thoſe who are rich buy the ſilks and 
calicoes at ſea-port towns, giving a great price for 
them, as a cow and a calf for no more than will make 
one lamber. The men and women of diſtinction alſo 
adorn themſelves with rings on their wriſts; ſome are 
of gold, ſome of ſilver, but moſt of them of copper. 
They curl their hair, and make it lie cloſe and ſmooth, 
and thoſe of ſuperior rank adorn their hair with rings, 
and other ornamenttvʒsdd‚ Oo 55 9 
The women wear a lamber which reaches to their 
feet, and above it a garment like a ſtraight ſhift, which 
covers all the body, and has ſhort fleeves. This is 
commonly made of cotton, and dyed of a dark colour. 
The women of ſuperior rank adorn it with beads, eſ- 
pecially in the back, where they are ranged in rows, 
and croſs each other; theſe being of different colours, 
form a large double croſs ſo like the Union flag, that 
one would imagine they copied it. eee e e 
The women are remarkable for their obedience to 
their huſbands, their good temper, and agreeable con- 
verſation. Indeed, the people in general are of a hu- 
mane and friendly diſpoſition; they ſhare with their 
neighbours what they take in hunting, and the great 
wen take a pride in relieving the diſtreſſed, though 
they were before at enmity. In ſhort, they have many 
Virtues; but, as in other countries, there are conſiderable 
numbers who violate the laws of juſtice and humanity, 
in order to gratify their paſſions ; but theſe perhaps are 
not more numerous than in eivilized countries. | 

They are not deficient in point of underſtanding, 
but are capable of reaſoning upon any ſuhject where 
they have not been- blinded by ſuperſtition ; and many 
of them are endued with admirable good ſenſe, _ 
. he moſt reſpectful ſalutation is licking the feet of a 
"perior. This kind of abject ſubmiſſion is practiſed 
all inferior perſons when they addreſs their prince, 
and by the women when they come to welcome their 
bands on their returning from the wars : the ſlaves 
bo N Pay the fame prepoſterous mark of reſpect to their 
ners; but thoſe of ſuperior rank lick only the knees 
of their ſovereigns. | | | | 
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The riches of the inhabitants conſiſt in cattle; and in 
fields of rice and roots, which are under the manage- 
ment of their ſlaves. Gold and ſilver here ſerve only 
for ornaments; for whatever they purchaſe, it is by way 


of exthange, the uſe of money not being known © 
, ; #F 


amongſt them. | 


The common food of the inhabitants is cow's milk, 


rice, and roots, and they ſometimes roaſt large pieces 
of beef with the hide on; they frequently broil meat 


on the coals, and ſometimes bake it, by making a hole 


in the earth, on the bottom of which they lay ſtones, 
then making a great fire in it, let it burn till the ſtones 


are red-hot: then placing ſticks over the embers, they 


put in their meat, and covering up the hole, let it con- 
tinue there till it is baked. They alſo ſometimes boil 
their meat and fowls, but have no bread, inſtead of 
which they make uſe of various roots, „ 


J 8 E C T. III. 
Their Cities 


the Dreſs and Power of the Sovereigns. 


NAR. Drury mentions a king to whom he was pre- 


1 ſented, whoſe hair was twiſted in knots, begin- 
ning at the crown of his head, where they formed a 
ſmall circle ; below them was another ring of knots, 


and thus they were continued in ſeveral circles, each 
larger than that above it. On ſome of theſe knots 


hung fine beads ; he had alſo a forehead-piece of beads 
that hung ſo low as to reach his noſe. About his neck 
he had a fine necklace; formed of two ſtrings of 
beads, ſeveral of which were of gold; this necklace 
hung down before in the manner of an alderman's chain, 
and on each wriſt he had five or fix ſilver bracelets, and 


| four rings of gold upon his fingers. On each ankle 


were near twenty ſtrings of beads ſtrung very cloſe, 
and exactly fitted to his legs. He had a ſilk mantle 
over his ſhoulders, and another piece of ſilk, as uſual, 
about his waiſt. But theſe ſovereigns are as different in 


the ' diſpoſition of their ornaments, as in their paſſions. 
They uſually give audience to their ſubjects fitting croſs- 


legged on a mat. | „ 
Though they have an abſolute power over the lives 
of their ſubjects, and ſometimes kill thoſe who exaſpe- 
rate them with their 6wn hand; they will talk familiar- 
ly with every body, and yet preſerve a decent ſtate. 

They have cities, towns, and villages, noblemen 
and ſlaves, 
thouſand huts, which are built with branches of trees, 


and covered on the top with leaves, in ſuch a manner 


as to keep out the rain. But theſe buildings are ex- 
tremely low, and cannot be entered without ſtooping. 
The houſe of the prince is built up with boards, form- 
ed by the hatchet out of the trunks of trees; for they 
have not the uſe of ſaws. Theſe buildings, though 
handſomer than the others, are not raiſed much above 
ſix or ſeven feet from the ground. 


Their cities are ſurrounded with ditches near ſix feet 


deep, and as many in breadth, with paliſadoes on the 
bank of the ditch next the houſes; and ſometimes, 
when they apprehend the approach of an enemy, they 
defend themſelves by trees cut down, forming a kind of 
wall; and if it be in a ſtony place, this defence is made 
with a ſtone wall without mortar. „ | 
Yet the princes have no regular bodies of troops 
trained to war, but make uſe of their vaſſals, who en- 
deavour to imitate their bravery, but generally fly when 
they ſet them the example, or when they are killed. 
Their arms are lances and hatchets made in the coun- 
try, and.guns purchaſed of the Europeans who frequent 
their ports. | | ; 
When they make war, it is very common for parties to 
go out and ſurprize their enemies by, night when leaſt ex- 
pected. On theſe expeditions every man generally car- 
ries a piece of meat in his hand, and entering the town in 
the dead of night, throws the meat to the dogs to prevent 
their barking. When they are all entered one fires a 


muſket, at the noiſe of which the inhabitants ſuddenly 
4 8 ST | riſing, 
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Many of the cities contain upwards of a 
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Indeed it is cuſtomary with chem in time of war to 


wen they plunder the country; but the women and 
Children are never with the cattle, left their bellowing 


ſeem founded on * ſenſe, ; 


cattle, which he muſt pay to the ſufferer. 


tagoniſt retorts not the curſe againſt his father and mo- © 
after which they addreſs a. prayer to the Supreme God, 


men, who, as in other countries, are ſeldom held by the 


ces, potatoes, &c. out of a plantation, he forfeits a cow 


time ſix calves are ſuppoſed to he the proper value which 
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kx acknowledge and adore the one Supreme 
fignifies the Lord above; but they ſay, there are four other 


world, as the northern, the eaſtern, the ſouthern, and the 


* 
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_ riſingg haſtily endeavour to get out of the doors of their They have in their houſes a mall 
low huts in a ſtooping poſture, but are ſtabbed with | idol, conſecrated to religious uſes: 

lances. The children and women they take captive, and 2 It is made up of a pecu 
| I 


driving away all the cattle they can find, they burn the 
town, and then return home with the plunder and, the 


cattle by private ways. — 


hide their wives, children, and cattle in remote and ſecret 
places in the woods, that the enemy may not find them 


ſhould make a diſcovery, In this caſe the women, to 
prevent their being traced by the track wy leave, draw 
boughs after them when they retire to their ſolitary retreat. 

Though they have no knowledge of letters, they have 
conciſe ſyſtem of laws, which are handed down by me- 
mory from father to ſon ; and theſe, for the moſt part, 


If one man aſſaults another maliciouſly, and breaks 
a leg of an arm, the. offender is fined fifteen head of 


If a perſon breaks another's head, and the wounded 
has not returned the blow, he has three cows or oxen 
for the damage. 95 | 
If two men quarrel, and one curſes the other's father 
and mother, whether they be dead or alive, and his an- 


ther, he recovers two oxen for the damage. 

If a man is catched robbing his neighbour of an ox 
or a cow, he muſt reſtore ten for it; and this is rigorouſly 
executed, though it is frequently violated by the.great 


ordinary laws of their country. . 
If a perſon is taken ſtealing Guinea corn, caravan- 


and calf to the owner, or more in proportion to the 
offence. If one man's cattle breaks into another's plan- 
tation, for every beaſt found there the owner muſt give 


an iron ſhovel. i 
If a man borrows a cow of his neighbour, in a year's 


he ought to return; and if he then neglects paying, thoſe 
calves are ſuppoſed to be three ſteers and three heifers, 
and the increaſe computed to ariſe by their growth 
and · production is due to the man of whom: the cow 
was borrowed. - VV 

If any man be caught ſtealing another's hive of honey, 
the fine is three iron ſhovels; for it muſt be obſerved, 
that ſhovels and hoes, in the courſe of exchange, ſerve 
the purpoſe of ſmall money. m. 
If a man lies with the wife of his ſuperior, he forfeits 
thirty head of cattle, beſides a great number of beads and 
ſhovels ; but if the man is of an equal rank, he is fined 
twenty cattle : but to lie with one of the wives of the 
king is death. Notwithſtanding this, if a man has two 
wives, and his brother or an intimate friend comes to 
viſit him, he makes no ſcruple of letting him lie with 
one of them. 8 | 1 901 


r . 


Of their religious and ſupenſlitious Rites; their Manner of 

admimflering an Oath ; the Form of Circumciſion; their 

Funeral Ceremonies ; and of the Umoſſees, or pretended 
Magicians. e | 


1 God, whom they call Deaan Unghorray, which 
lords, each of whom has his reſpective quarter of the 


weſtern lords. The eaſtern lord they ſay is the diſpenſer 
of plagues and miſeries to mankind, by the permiſſion or 
command of the Supreme God ; and though the others 
alſo fulfil his commands, they are chiefly the diſpenſers of 
benefits. Theſe lords they conſider as mediators be- 
tween men and the great God, on which account they 
have an high veneration for them, and recommend 


themſelves to them in their prayers and facrifices, 


calves,” beads, hatchets, &c, till at length the 
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almoſt in the form of an half moon), with the hom 


downwards, between which are placed two alligat,r 


rech; it is adorned with ſeveral forts of beads, auf be. 


hind it is faſtened a ſaſh, which the maſter of the houſe 
is to tie round his waiſt when he goes to war. This is 
ſuppoſed to be a kind of taliſman, or vehicle, to which 
their ſpirit, or guardian genius, is attached, and by which, 
as a proper medium, he will be inyoked. Almoſt ever; 
perſon is ſuppoſed to have. a diſtinct and ſeparate fairs 
who preſides oyer his actions, and preſents his prayers to 
the great God z and the people expect, that after a facri. 
fice theſe ſpirits will tell them in dreams what they are to 
do, and warn them of the dangers that await them 
This naturally renders them ſuperſtitious with reſpect to 
* * e ö 

en they offer their adorations they take two pieces 
of wood forked at one end, and fixin thom in the —_ 
lay a ſlender piece of wood about 25 feet long over the 
forked ends of the two poles, and on this they hang the 
Owley : behind it is a long pole, to which they tie a 
| bullock, © They then place a pan with live coals under 
the Owley, and ſtrewing ſweet-ſcented gums into it, 
take ſome of the hairs of the tail, the chin, and the 
eye-brows of the bullock, and put them on the Owley; 


the four lords of the earth, the guardian ſpirits, and par- 
ticularly that who is attached to the Owley, and to the 
ſpirits of their anceſtors, begging for what bleſſings they 
wank, and returning thanks for thoſe they have re- 
ceived. | o 
This being done they throw the ox on the ground, 
with his legs tied, Ba 1 chief perſon preſent 25 | 
throat; for they having no prieſt, the chief man, whe- 
ther of the country, town, or family, performs all the 
ſacred offices himſelf, and the people join with him in 
their devotionns. „ 
Their oath or manner of ſwearing is performed in a 
very ſingular manner, which will appear from the fol- 
lowing inſtance : The maſter of a French ſhip putting in 
at Port Dauphine, where the French, by their behaviour, 
had made the natives their mortal enemies, pretended to 
be an ambaſſador from the French king; and going aſhore 
in great ſtate, entered into an alliance with the queen of 
that part of the country, on which ſhe cauſed her Owley 
to be elevated in the above manner; and a bullock being 
killed they took ſome of the tail, and ſome of the hair of 
the noſe and eye-brows, and put on the live coals that 
were ſmoking under the Owley, which they alſo ſprinkled 
with the blood of the victim. The liver was then roaſted, 
one piece of which was placed on the vehicle of the guar- 
dian ſpirit, and two pieces ſtuck on two lances, which 
were fixed in the ground between the queen and the am- 
baſſador ; and then the queen took the oath, in the fol- 
lowing terms : a. baiditeo e bone cy 
I fwear by the great God above, by the four Gods 
&« of the four quarters of the world, by the ſpirits of oY 
5 forefathers, and before this holy Owley, that neither 


| << myſelf,. nor any of my offspring or people; who 


at this ſolemn oath for themſelves and their offspr ing, 


i + 


« will willingly kill any; Frenchmen, unles they fir 
« kill ſome of us; and if we, or any of us, mean any 
« other by this, but the plain and honeſt truth, may this 
« liver which I now eat be turned to poiſon in my belly, 
« and inſtantly kill me,” When ſhe had ſaid this, {he 
took the piece of liver off the lance and ate it after 
which the ambaſlador did the ſaue. 
Theſe people perform the rite of circumciſion, but 
with very different ceremonies from thoſe practiſed by 5 
Jews and Mahometans. It is commonly performed when 
the child is about a year old, but they have no 8 
time of doing it. Great preparations are made by Pf F 
paring toack, a liquor made of honey and the Noe] 
combs together ; and the people, before the gee 
begins, give themſelves up to mirth and rejoicing: ” : 1 
drinking to exceſs. A bull is tied and laid on the 7 . 
and the relations and friends bring preſents ol co 
princi 
relation 
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relation runs with the child in his arms to the bull; and, | friends {6- bountifully:- They commonly go 6nce a year 
putting the child's right hand on the bull's right oY to this Sen to das of wont 2 never . 
fas, Let the great God above, the lords of the it till they have burnt a bullock or cow before it. 
« four quarters of the world, and the guardian fpirits| It ought not to be omitted, that their manner of 
« proſpet. this child, and male him a great man; let | mourning does not conſiſt in the colour or form of the 
e him be ſtrong, like this bull, and overcome bis garment, but in ſhaving their heads; and every man 
e enemies. li under the juriſdiction of a king, or lord, who does not do 

If the bull roars while the hoy's hand is on his horn, this at:the-death-of his prince,” is eſteemed diſaffected.” | 
they conſider it as an unfortyaatt omen of his being |. Tue ſuperſtition of theſe people appears in nothing 
fickly or unhappy. Any exparienced/man-in the neigh-¶ more evident, than in their implicit obedience to all the 
bourhood perforins the office, by cutting off the fore-|direCtions of their umoſſees, or magicians} who pretend 

ſkin as cloſe as-he can, while two men hold the child's f to know: the fecret powers of nature, and how toe 

the affiftance of the guardian ſpirits on all ons. 


legs and arms. When the fore-ſkin is cut off, it is put 
upon a ſtick like a gun-rammer, the biggeſt end of which | They pretend by their charms and incantations to ſearch 
into futurity, and by mixing certain ee to be 


is cut pointed, and a man goes with it to the wood and 
throws It caltward,. The ceremony being finiſhed, the carried before an army, to inſure their fucceſs, while, 
boy is delivered to his mother, who is ſeated on a mat | by throwing it towards their enemies, they can defeat all 
ſurrounded by women, and the bull being killed, per- their deſigns. By ſprinkling the bee-hives are ſup- 
haps with ſeveral oxen, if that be not ſuſſicient, to feaſt | pofed to make the hof poiſonous ta thoſe who ſteal it, 
-while thoſe to whom 2 — may eatit in ſafety; and 
ſuch faith have the people in theſe impoſtures, that thoſe 
whom no laws could bind are deterred by the dread of 
death from touching what the umoſſee has rendered an ob- 
ject of terror. Nothing of importance can be undertaken 
without conſulting them, and it appears that ſome of the 
lords, who are men of ſenſe, keep one of theſe eonjurers 
out of policy, only to amuſe their people, who, they think, 
| ought to be humoured in their bigotry, and captivated 
every circumſtance of the few religious offices they per- | by the artifices of theſe impoſtors, in order to render 
form. The burial of the dead is very ſingular and fo- | them more tractable and obedient. Indeed the ſucceſs 
lemn. As they treat each other in all calamities and | promiſed by their incantations does not always happen; 
misfortunes with great humanity, ſo they frequently viſit | but when it fails, they are never at a loſs: for a reaſon : 
dhe fick, and contribute all in their power to afſiſt the [and as they frequently gueſs right, and what they-promiſ- 
fflicted family, and to reſtore thoſe to health who are ill. | ed comes to paſs, their wiſdom and fkillare admired; and 
+ When a perſon dies, all the relations and neighbours | they meet with eſteem, reputation, and rewards. * ' 
come to the houſe, the women lament; and the men | heſe umoſſees, however, never interfere in the acts 
aſſiſt in preparing for the funeral. The firſt thing to he | of religion, except in fixing the proper minute of per- 
dane is to pitch upon a tree for the cofſin; then a cow of [forming them: nor, in religious matters, is any one 
n ox is killed, and ſome of the blood ſprinkled on it, [offended becauſe his neighbour has ſome ceremonies of 
+ awhile they offer up their prayerꝭ to their forefathers, their his own, and deviates from the general forme. 
guardian ſpirits, and demi-gods, to aſſt them, taking ! 
care that the tree be not ſplit in falling, nor that any 
man be hurt in felling or cutting it. Aber the tree is 
down they cut the trunk about a foot longer than the 
corpſe, and then ſplit it in the middle, for they always 
chooſe a tree which they know will ſplit. They then 
dig both parts hollow, in the manner of two trough, : * 
and it is then fit to be carried to the houſe, In the mean | FAO the ſouth-weſt of Madagaſcar, are à people 
time the corpſe is waſhed and ſeyyed up in a lamber, orf 1 who ſeem almoſt of 2 different: ſpecies from the 
perhaps in two, Frankincenſe, or a gum very:like:it, other inhabitants of the ifland. Theſe are-callg Vir- 
is all the while kept burning in the houſe. The corpſe zimbers. Their heads are of a very ſingular map, the 
hinder part being as flat as a trencher, and the forcheal 


is ſeldom kept above a day, eſpecially in hot weather; | 
but being put into the troughs they are neatly cloſed to- — ſo, Which, our author obſerves, was probably 
6 fb loccaſioned by their preſſing the child's head from its 


gether, and carried on ſix men's ſhoulders. 
Every family has a peculiar burying: place, which none birth. Their hair is not long, like that of the other 
natives, nor is it quite ſo woolly as the hair of the in- 


dare to break into. It is encloſed with a kind of pali- | 
ſadoes, and when they come near the place, the corpſe | habitants of Guinea. They have alſo a language pe- 
culiar to themſelves, though they ſpeak that of the 


is ſet down on the outſide, and four fires are made, one 

at each corner without the burying-place. On thoſe fires | iſland. - - . | | 

they burn an ox or cow, which was before killed on pur-]| The religion of theſe people is likewiſe different 
from that of the other natives, they having no Owleys 


poſe, and divided into quarters, conſuming the whole. 
They then ſprinkle frankincenſe on the.coals, and ſpread in their houſes ; but pay an extraordinary attention to 
the new moon, and to ſeveral animals, as 'a cock, a 


them about: which being done, the chief, or eldeſt of [the new m cock, 
Hlizard; and ſome others. When they ſit down to their 


* 


the whole company, the meat is boiled, ſome parts 
broiled, and others roaſted; and the w of the men 
being ſecured to prevent miſchief, they are pleatifully 
ſupplied with-toack, and the. revel continues with ſing · 
ing, drumming, hollowing and blowing of ſhells as lon 

as they are able; and the feaſting ſometimes laſts all 
| The veneration they have for their forefathers, and the 
aſſurance of their ſpirits always exiſting, appear in almoſt 


pom k e T. „ 
The Manners, Cufloms, and Religion of different People 
from the common-Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, © '. * 


the family, goes to the gates of the burying-place, and 


hollows aloud ſeveral times; after which he calls upon 
all the dead there depoſited, beginning at the earlieſt and 
proceeding, to the laſt, mentioning every one diſtinctly 
by name; and concludes with telling them, that a 
grandchild, or relation, is come to lie amongſt them, 
and hopes they will receive him as a friend. He then 
opens the gate, and two or three perſons are ſent in to 
dig the grave, which is commonly ſeven or eight feet 
deep and the body being placed in it, is covered with 
earth, without any farther ceremony. 

obody is permitted to enter the burying-ground but 

ſome of the neareſt relations and the bearers; and th 
have no ſooner left it than the door is cloſed up. There 
wt generally a great number of people without, who are 
uſily employed in cutting up and dividing among them - 
elves the cattle which the rich cauſe to be brought for 
hat purpoſe ; but thoſe who are poor cannot gratify their 


meals, they take a bit of meat, and throwing it over 
their heads ſay; There is a bit for the ſpirit.” Then 
cutting four more little bits, they throw them to the 
lords of the four quarters of the earth. . This is the ge- 
neral practice of thoſe who have a regard for religion, 
though there are many who neglect it, juſt as in Europe, 
many neglect ſaying grace at their meals. But theſe 
people, like the others, have neither prieſts nor temples; 
nor is difference of religion conſidered as a crime. | 

The Virzimbers alſo dreſs their food in a better and 
more orderly manner than the other inhabitants, boiling 
plantanes or. potatoes with their meat, and making a 
kind of ſoup. . 

Theſe people make very good earthen ware, as pots, 
diſhes, and jugs, glazing them both within and without, 


and are very ingenious artificers in many other things. 
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"H E nk, aan, rx on "he atk minke Fu- 
A ropeang having traded hither, are the Bay of An- 
tongil, the iſland of St. (Mary, Fort Dauphin, and the | 
Bay of St. Auguſtin. N Te tei 


trance, In the bottom of the bay is a ſmall iſland, 


Which affords plenty of 
ſafe harbour for ſhipping. 

This. bay was once frequented by. the. Dutch, bd 
had a kind of factory there, conſiſting of fourteen men, 
for buying of ſlaves and rice; but ſome of them died 
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The Bay of Antongil i is Cad, on the eaſtern Wy | 
in the-46th degree of ſouth latitudez it extends about 
14 leagues due north, and is 9 leagues broad at its en- 


proviſions, yo" _ and 57 
| ing with high mountains, from 'whence'the rivers Fall 
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| "HE on! eue iſlands worth 
1 red ab 
Mare which belongs to Vene be Bure on 
— 1s claimed by the French. 
auritius was ſo called Dit in hono 

prince Maurice their et Fred Dates whoſe' a 
ſtration they made themſelves 'maſters of it. It is ſitu- 
ated in twenty degrees ſottth latitude, an hundred 
leagues to the eaſt 'of Madagaſcar. It is ef an oval 
form; and about fifty leagues i in circumference; abojind.. 


9 1 notice, to 
E, arethole of 
and Bourbog, . 


in torrents; and it has great quantitiec of Wood of va- 
rious Kinds, particularly of ebony. Thie Dutch found 
it uninhabited; and without any other cattle” but deer 


| with lickneſs, and others were murdered ont "the —y and goats; and took poſſeſſion of it, is i Proper place 
rants, whom they treated with inſolence. of refreſhment between Europe and India, they having 
The iſland of St. Mary, alſo called Naſſi Aba, or no other place to touch at in that long voyage before 


the Iſle of Abraham, is ſituated to the ſoutirenct) 0 


the bay of Antongil, in the 17th degree of ſouth lati- 


tude, and is 54 miles long from north to ſouth, but 
its greateſt breadth from ᷑aſt to weſt does not exceed 
nine miles. The neareſt; part of this iſland is about 
two leagues diſtant from the coaſt. The iſland is en- 
tirely ſarrounded with rocks, over which canoes may 
paſs at high water; but at ebb there is not above half 
a foot depth, and on theſe, rocks may be ſeen the fineſt 
white coral in the world. Ambergriſe is often found 
on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, and the iſland itſelf 
affords many ſorts of gums. Since the ſettlement of 
the French upon it, it is become much more popu- 
lous than formerly, and the prince of Antongil, who 
uſed to make war on the inhabitants, does not dare 
to attack them ſince the. 1 "_ took them under any 
protection 

Fort Dauphin, which was erefted by the e is 
ſituated near the ſouth-eaſt point of Madagaſcar, in 
twenty-four degrees, twenty-hye minutes ſouth latitude, 
near the mouth of the river Franſhere ; but the French 
finding that the trade there did not anſwer the e 
of keeping the colony, have left it. 

St. Auguſtine's bay is on the weſtern cou. of. Ma- 
dagaſcar, in twenty-three degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
latitude, that is, juſt under the tropic of Capricorn. It 
is formed by the mouth, of the river Vong Lahe. The 
Engliſh formerly traded for ſlaves at this bay, and at 
other places on the weſtern ſide of the iſſand. 

Indeed the Europeans who frequented the inan of| 
Madagaſcar, purchaſed ſcarce any thing there but ſlaves 
and cattle, which the natives exchanged for guns, gun- 
powder, beads, cloathing, and hard-ware; and here the 
1hips bound to and from India ſometimes ſtop, in order 
to furniſh themſelves with water, freſh proviſions, and 
fruits, for which they give pieces of filk, calicqes: and | 
ſome of the. above articles. 

It y 
made a a ſettlement in this iſland, and uſurped the do- 
minion of, at leaſt, great part of i it, they having fix or 
ſeven Thips of force, with which they uſed to infeſt 
the Indian ſeas, returning with their prizes to a place 
of: ſecurity on the north-eaſt coaſt, where they took 
poſſeſſion of a harbour or difficult acceſs, and defended 
=_ ſtorms by St. Mary's iſland ; but they are now 
dif] R—_ 
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once expected that the pirates. would have there; who afterwards, came away in 


they made themſelves maſters of the Cape of Good | 


At! 392 i ab 


Hope. they 
The Duteh hikes a fort oy garriſon of fifty men 
in the iſland; beſides which there are about eighty E. 
milies that keep abundance” of negro ſlaves, who are 
employed in huſbandry and other laboribus Works. They 
have now introduced almoſt all the excellent plants of 
Europe and Aſia, and well ſtocked the iſland with cattle 
and poultry; rice, ſugar- eanes, and tobacco, are alfa 
raiſed here, but in no great quantities. The Dutch ſtill 
touch here in their paſſage from the Cape to Batavia, 
in order to take in refreſhments. 

The iſland of Bourbon or Maſcarin is ſituated in 
twenty-one degrees ſouth latitude, about forty leagues 
to the ſouth-weſt of Mauritius. This Hand is alfo of 
an oval figure, and about ninety miles in circumference : 
it has plenty of wood and water, and is finely diverſified 
with imountains and plains, foreſts and fields of paſture, 
watered by ſprings and rivulets. The air is exceſſive hot; 
but it is much refreſhed, and rendered healthy by almoſt 
inceſſant breezes. The- iſland produces tobacco, aloes, 
oranges,” lemon and other fruit- trees, ebony, trees that 


produce odoriferous gums, as benzoin, & e. and many 


proper for timber. It abounds with black cattle, hogs, 
goats, parrots, turtle-doves, igeons, and 'other- fowl; 
the rivulets have plenty of fiſh, and on the ſhores are 
great numbers of turtle; where are alſo found conſider- 
able quantities of ambergiſe, coral, and fine ſhells. It 
was diſcovered by the Portugueſe i in the year 1 545, who 
oy it with hogs and goats; but afterwards deſerted 
Captain Caſtleton; an Engliſh commander, landed 
in a iland in the year 1613, and was fo delighted with 
the beauty of the place, that he gave it the name of the 
Engliſh Foreſt; but though our Eaſt India company did 
not think it worth their while to fix a colony here, the 
French took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1654, and gave 


it the name of Bourbon, leaving a few on * ſlaves. 
i 


| They however formed a regular: Walen — in 16 
when they quitted Madagaſcar; and haue nom three 
pretty conſiderable towns on the iſland; St. Paul, St. 
Denis, where the govenor reſides, and St. Suſanna; and 
here their Eaſt India ſhips caſt anchor to take in ec 
ments; there being about the iſland ſeveral good road 

for ſhipping, but no ſafe ports to ſecure ſhips from te 
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bout the inland country of Monomopata; and is bounded 
ſigns, they hold in the ſouth; while in the northern 


from thence it runs 


markable mountains are viſible at a conſiderable diſtance; 


three hills lie in the form of a ereſcent about the Table 


Je of the beholders, and are adorned. with the fineſt 
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In Situation, Form, and Extent; the Mountains viſible un 
approaching pegs the Face of the Country, and a ge- 
Situation of tbe fixteen Hottentot* 
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II/ E now come to Caffraria, the moſt ſouthern part 
, of Africa, which lies in the form of a creſcent 


by the ocean on the eaſt,” ſouth, and weſt; extending 
from: the tropic of Capricorn on the eaſt, to the molt | 
ſoutherly part of Africa, called Cape D'Aguilas, which 
is ſituated in the thirty fifth degree of ſouth latitude; and 
| on the weſtern ſide of Africa as 
hioh as the ſanmie l trüpte. III on a 2h! 
This country is divided into two parts, Caffraria Pro- 
per, which lies ta the north, and the country of the 

Hottentots, ſituated to the ſouth between the twenty- 
eighth and thirty-fifth degrees of ſouth: latitude,” and be- 
tween the eaſtern and weſtern ocean; extending about 
three hundred miles from saſt to weſt, and about four 
hundred from north to ſouth; the Dutch town at the 
Cape of Good Hope lying in latitude thirty- four degrees 
fifteen minutes, and in ſixteen degrees twenty minutes 
eaſt longitude from Londo nn. 


> 


On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, three 105 


theſe are the Table Hill, the Lion's Hill, and the De- 
vil's Hill, which may be ſeen at ſea. at the diſtance of 
forty or fifty miles. VOL ee 43 Eli 143 K 5 
The Table Hill is the moſt lofty, and was thus named 
by the Portugueſe, from its reſembling at a diſtance a 
ſquare table: the perpendicular height is upwards: of. 
eighteen hundred and fifty feet, and yet on the top of it 


are ſeveral fine ſprings of clear and well-taſted water. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which begins in September, and 


continues till March, a cap of clouds conſtantly encom- 
paſſes the ſummit of this hill before a ſtorm, and thus 
gives the ſailors notice to prepare for it. 
The Lion's Hill lies contiguous to the ſea, to the 
caſt-ward of the Table Mountain, from which it is ſe- 
parated by a narrow valley. According to ſome it ob- 
tained its name from its reſembling a lion couchant, 
with his head erect; and, according to others, from its 
being infeſted with lions, when the Dutch firſt ſettled 
in this country. On this hill is a flag guarded by ſol- 
diers, who give notice of. the approach of ſhips, and 
ew their number, and from what quarter they come, 
by hoiſting and lowering the fag. 
The Devil's Hill, ſuppoſed to be thus named from the 
furious ſtorms that iſſue from it, when the top is covered 
with a white cloud, is not ſo high as either of the for- 
mer: it extends along the ſhore, and is only ſeparated 
from the Lion's Hill by a cleft, or ſmall valley. Theſe 


valley. 1] GR eh tht. SL 36513 hang £4 £1 
The greateſt part of the country about the Cape is 
Indeed full of rocks and mountains, which long after 
the diſcovery of this country, being only viewed at a diſ- 
tance, were thought to be barren ; but their ſpacious 
tops are covered with rich paſture, every where enamelled 
with a variety of flowers of uncommon beauty and 
fragrance, and abound with delicious ſprings flowing in 
many ſtreams into the vallies. The ſkirts of the moun- 
tans are interſperſed with groves that afford excellent 
wood for the joiners and turners. The plains and vallies 
all conſiſt of delightful meadow lands, where nature ap- 
bears with ſuch a profuſion of beauties as to charm the | 


in many diſeaſes. | 7 9103 Bn ft F 
But the region about the Cape is ſubject to hoiſterous 
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T be ſoil is ſo amazingly rich as to be capable of every 


kind of culture; it bears almoſt all ſorts of grain, and 


ev "> ay of fruit=trees, 7 oeoirtt $6T% ff 11 
The country alſo abounds with falt and with hot 
baths of mineral-waters, that have been found ſalutary 


winds, which generally blow from the ſouth-eaſt or 
north-weſt, and have certain ſeaſons; for reigning in each 
of thoſe quarters. While the ſun: is in the .fouthern 


ſigns, in the north-weſt: In the ſouth- eaſt they are 
troubleſome, and dangerous to the ſhips coming in; in 
the'north-weſt to the ſhips at anchor; and frequently 
blowing in a hurricane, they not only endanger the ſhip- 
ping, but do incredihle damage to the corn on the 
ground and the fruit on the trees: yet theſe boiſterous 
winds: are of excellent uſe ; for, by purifying the air, 
and keeping it as they do almoſt continually in a ver 

briſk-agitation, they generally contribute to the health | 
of the inhabitants, who, when theſe winds lie {till for a 
week, or ten days together, complain of; the-head-ach 
and other diſtempers, which vaniſh when they blow 


e ere, SH, TTH-a;:3 CCCͤͤ²˙ ITHEGET T7 fr 
| 5 The Hottentot nations who inhabit the country are 
ſixteen in number: theſe are the Gunjemans, the Co- 
chaquas, the Suſſaquas, the Odiquas, Chirigriquas, 
the Greater and Leſſer Namaquas, 1 the 


r , the Heſſaquas, the Sonquas, tlie Dunquas, 
the Damaquas, the Gauroes, the Houteniquas, the 
The Gunjeman nation lie neareſt the Cape, and ſold 
their territories to the Dutch, with whom they ftill 
dwell promiſcuouſly, but hold only a ſmall part of their 
e // [5 ons bi norparngt to 2 
Bordering on them to the northward arę the Cocha- 
quas, in whoſe territories are ſpacious meadows, in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch Europeans as are particularly employed 
in ſupplying the company's ſhips with proviſions; and 
here the Dutch have ſeveral fine ſalt-pits. The Cochaquas 
{ill poſſeſs moſt of the land, and, like the other Hotten- 
tot nations, remove with their cottages and cattle from 
one part of their territories to another for the conve- 
nience of paſturage. When the graſs is too old and rank 
they ſet it on fire, and leaving the place, return when it 
grows up again, which is very ſpeedily ; for the aſhes of 
the graſs enrich the ſoil, which is uſually in no want of 
refreſhing rains. Thus as the graſs: grows thick and 
high, the country is ſometimes ſeen ina blaze for ſeveral 
miles round. In this particular the Europeans at the 
Cape imitate the Hottentots, but uſe the precaution of 
making ditches round the land where they would burn 
the graſs, in order to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
flames; but the Hottentots are not willing to give them- 
ſelves fo. much trouble. of P1935 
To the northward of the Cochaquas are the Suſſaquas, 
who were a numerous people, and had great herds of 
cattle, till they were plundered and diſperſed by the 
Dutch freebooters, who in the infancy of the ſettlement, 
ravaged ſeveral Hottentot nations. As this territory is 
but thinly peopled, it has few villages, and indeed there 


is but little ſpring- water in the country; but though it 


is mountainous, it affords plenty of graſs, not only in 
the vallies, but on the tops of the higheſt hills; both 
which are adorned with the gayeſt flowers, and the moſt 
odoriferous herbs. es. <a AF es 
The territory of the Adiquas lying contiguous to that 
of the Suſſaquas, theſe two nations formerly entered into 
a confederacy againſt their neighbours the Chirigriquas, 
with whom they had many long and bloody wars; but, by 


trees, plants, and flowers, that fill the air with the 
weeteſt odours, | | . 


30 


the mediation of the Dutch, they have been reconciled. 
4 7 | The 


| glooary ity che bt hteſt day, and in ſome places ſo dark, 


form of government and manner of life; yet both are 


on the moſt« fertile ſpots, and have generally no more 


this ſignal all who are able haſten with their beſt arms to 


ſettled here, and enjoy large and rich tracts of land, this 


perhaps than any of their neighbours, and are conſequent- 
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The Chiri griqua extend along the ſhore by the bay of 


St. Helen's, and are a numerous people remarkable for 
their ſtrength and dexterity in throwing the haſſagaye 
or lance, The ſoil of their country is much ſuperior to 


that poſſeſſed by the two laſt nations. This territory is 
mountainous, # 7 as in the other Hottentot countries, 
the higheſt hills have their tops covered with rich paſ- 
ture, as are alſo the vallies, which are adorned with 


flowers, but abound with ſnakes. Through the middle 


of®the! country runs the Elephant river, which is very 
krge, and is thus named from the elephants reſorting ito 
it in great numbers. Here are alſo: woods of thick and 
tall trees, different from thoſe of Eurape, and inhabited 

Jionsp:itygtrs, -leopards, and other ravenous beaſts. 
Through theſe woods are formed roads, over which the 
branches of the trees meeting at the top, render them 


it ſrems as if the traveller was proceeding through 
2 cavern. Theſe! roads, however agreeable from t 
advantages vf ſhade and verdure, are rendered danger- 
ous hy:the\wild beats... gf 
We now come to the two nations called the Greater 
and Leſſer Namaquas. The Greater is the next nation 
eaſtward," and tlie Leſſer is ſituated on the coaſt. Tho 
theſe nations have the ſame name, they differ in their 


much reſpected by the other Hottentot nations, on ac- 
count of their ſtrength, bravery, and diſcretion; and 
they are ſo euer that upon occaſion they are able 
to take the held with twenty thouſand fighting men 
They ate ſuperior to the other Hottentot nations in 
and ; 'they ſpeale little, their anſwers are ſhort, and they 
never return them without taking time to deliberate. 
Both theſe territories are full of mountains bare of 
graſs, the ſoil being ſtony and fandy; beides; there is 
little wood, and on one ſpring in all the country; but 
the Elephant river running through it, ſupplies the in- 
habitants with water. Here are numbers of wild beaſts; 
and alſo deer ſpotted with white and yellow; theſe are 
ſmaller than thoſe of Europe, but exceeding ſwift: they 
al ways keep 9 by hundreds, and ſometimes there 
are thouſands in a company. The veniſon is generally 
very fat and delicate. Klon ud 74 ene ig 119779 
North of Namaqua is Attaqua, which has a very in- 
different ſoil, and is but ill ſupplied with water: on 
which account the inhabitants live in ſmall companies 


cattle than, with the game they catch, is neceſſary for 
their ſupport: yet they are brave, and as lively and con- 
tented as if they enjoyed the moſt flouriſhing country. 
They live in tranquility, and are feldom at war with 
their neighbours. When they are in danger of an in- 
vaſion, they haſten, like the Swiſs, to the tops of their 
higheſt mountains, where they light fires that caſt a 
great ſmoke by day, and a clear flame by night. Upon 


one conftant place of rendezvous, and a numerous army 
is ſpeedily aſſembled. FA | © 
We fhall now return to the Cape, and trace the ſeve- 
ral nations that lie to the eaſtward. | 

Next to'the Gunjemans are the Koopmans, ſo called 
from Koopman, a captain of that nation, whoſe terri- 
tory extends far to the eaſtward. Many Europeans have 


being a fruitful country, well watered,” and abounding 
To the north-eaſt of the Koopmans are the Heſſaquas, 


who are perhaps the richeſt of any of the Hottentot na- 


tions. Their paſtures are covered with herds of horned 
cattle and flocks of ſheep. Their. oxen for carriage ex- 
ceed all others in ſtrength and beauty. They traffic with 
the Europeans for brandy, tobacco, 3 more 


ly more luxurious and effeminate. Their villages are 
larger, more numerous, and better peopled than thoſe 
of any other Hottentot nation. The country abounds 
with game, and furniſhes more of the accommodations 
and luxuries of life than any other of theſe territories. 

Bordering on the Koopmans to the eaſtward are the 
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To 8 
management of their arms. This proficiency ana . 
tial -genius they owe to their brite in a ee 
rocky Trug that affords but little ſubſiſtence for Kan 
or beaſt, a ear kn. obliges them moſtly to "oxi 


kind of mercenaries to the other Hottentò 3" pd | 
their wars, STE barely for-food-fram day ta day. The | 
barrenneſs of their land likewiſe renders them dexterou, 


at the chace : they purſue all the game they diſcover, — 


it rarely eſcapes them. Hence they are far fr 
—— for they have only a few ſmall Als 
cattle great and ſmall are fo ſcarce, and eſteemed ſo va 
luable, that they kill none, when any other food is 1, 
be had, except an certain ſolemn occaſions. But plants 
herbs, and roots fit for food, are here and there found 
1n plenty ; with woods that ſerve for firing to. keep off 
the wild beaſts from their villages. Theſe people Ars 
very dexterous in robbing the bees of the honey th f lay 
up in hollow trees, though they are not fond of it them. 
ſelves ; but they exchange it with the Dutch for brandy, 
tobacco and pipes, kniyes, and other implements af iron 
and braſs. They put it into Jeathiern ſacks, and ex. 
change a ſacxſul for a very triffſ ee. 
Next co the Sanquas are a pauple called the Dunquss, 
who paſſeis a fine and fertile country, well watered hy 
ſeveral rivulets. Both the hills. and plains are covers 
with plenty: of graſs, herbs, and flowers; and in all the 
parts of this territory cattlè and e abound !. wie 
Bordesing on them are the Damaquas, who inhabit 
a tract of land as fine and fertile as the! former, and much 
more level. It abounds with cattle and game, and pro: 
duces water- melons and wild hemp; but has ſuch ſcars 
city of wood, that the inhabitants are hard put to it for 
fuel to dreſs their proviſions. There are likewiſe ſeveral 
ſalt- pits; but theſe being at a conſiderable diſtance front 
any European ſettlement, no uſe is made of them, as 
the Hottentots eat no ſalt. The Palmet riyer runs 
through the country with many turnings and windings; 
and the inhabitants paſs it in canoes, and on floats of 
timber. The Damaquas being great lovers of the fleſh 
of ſuch wild beaſts as are fit for fqod, they are often en- 
gaged in the chace, and are plentifully provided with 
urs fanithais apa]... t9 1 20h v7 
..  Bordering on this nation are the Gauroes, a numerous 
people, who inhabit a ſmall country; in which the ſoil 
is every where ſo rich and fertile, that they all live in 
eaſe and plenty. The paſtures are covered with cattle, 
and the territory ſwarms with wild beaſts of every kind, 
more than any other about the Cape, in which the in- 
habitants glory, as it calls for the frequent exerciſe of 
their courage and dexterity, which they are fond of 
ſhewing, moſt of them wearing the ſxins of lions, tygers, 
wild cats, and other animals, as trophies of their bravery. 
To the north-eaſt of theſe people, on the coaſt, dwell 
the Houteniquas, in whoſe territory are ſeveral woods of 
ſtately trees, and between them fine meadows adorned 
with wholeſome herbs, and a variety of the moſt beau- 
tiful and odoriferous flowers. 
Next to theſe are the Chamtours, who poſſeſs a fine 
flat country, in which are many little woods that conlift 
of the talleſt trees in all the country of the Hottentots. 
Here is great plenty of game, with all ſorts of wild and 
ravenous beaſts. The land is divided by ſeveral large 
ſtreams, that contain different kinds of wholeſome and 
very delicate river fiſh, and ſometimes fiſh-from the fea ; 
the ſea-cow in particular often appears in their channel. 
It is ſaid that neither elephants nor buffaloes are to be 
found in the woods, though thoſe in all the other Hot- 
tentot countries abound with them: but the Chamtours 
perhaps kill or chaſe them out of the country, whenever 
they are found, © 1 . 
| Fo the north-eaſt of the Chamtours is ſituated the na- 


tion of the Heykoms, who poſſeſs a mountainous com” 
try, unprovided with freſh water, and only fertile in the 
vallies : yet it is pretty well ſtocked with cattle of every 
ſort, which thrive upon the brackiſh water of the rivers, 
and the reeds on their banks, The country —— a- 
bounds with game and wild beaſts of all the m_ — 
about the Cape, but the people are under great di | ay 
ties in procuring freſh water. 3 


Sonquas, a lively daring people, very dexterous in the | 
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of the moſt remarkable Trees, Plants, and Fruits; with a 
* conciſe Account of the Kitchen Gardens at the Cape. | 


HE vegetables of the Cape countries are extremely 

JL numerous, but we ſhall only mention a few. A- 
mong thoſe which are natural to the ſoil is the aloe, of 
which there are many forts, and not a few of them are 
planted in the e On the mountains 
and in the clefts of the rocks they are ſeen in great num- 
ders, and one ſort or other is in bloſſom throughout the 
ar. Their flowers, which are of different colours, 
ſome white, ſome red, and others variouſly ſpotted, appear 
1 0 162 e a ul e | 1 


he amaquas-wee, called by the Cape Europeans 
keurboom, grows ſo quick that ini two years time it riſes 
from a ſmall plant toa tree of eight or nine feet in height, 
and of a conſiderable thickneſs. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the bird-pear=tree, but tlie bloſſoms are of a 


— 


- whitiſh red, like thoſe of the apple: tree, and of a fragrant 


ſmell. From theſeriſe pods, which contain from five to 
ſeven ſeeds of the bigneſs of a pea, but brown and of an 
oval form. The ſeeds are bitter and aſtringent, but are 


applied to no manner of uſe at the Cape. The root 


ſpreads very much, and is fo attractive of nouriſhment, 
that it ſtarves moſt of the trees that are near it; on 
which account the Cape Europeans do not care to have 
it near their vineyards, orchards, or gardens. 
Another tree at the Cape is called by the Cape Euro- 
peans cripple- wood. Theſe are dwarf trees, which have 
very crooked knotty branches: the leaves are broad, 
thick, rough, and ſhaped like thoſe of the apple- tree. 
The fruit reſembles the worth, ne." the bark is thick 
and wrinkled, and is ufed by the Cape tanners ; the phy- 
ficians pulverize it, and adminiſter it with fucceſs in 
r y Lo ELD 

The ſtink-wood-tree grows to the ſize of an oak, and 
the leaves are three fingers broad. It is called ftink- 
wood from its filthy ſcent ; for while it is under the 
tool, it ſends forth ſo'nauſeous a ſtench, that the work- 


men can ſcarcely endure it; but, after ſome time, the | ing 


ſtench goes quite off. The wood is beautifully clouded, 
and the Cape Europeans have tables, preſſes, and ſeve- 
ral other uſeful and ornamental pieces of furniture made 
of it. . „ - 
In the Company's fine garden are figs of various kinds, 
all of them admirably ſweet and good. The choiceſt 
and largeſt are thoſe called piſang-figs, which grow up- 
on a plant that has no ſooner brought them to maturity, 
than it withers away; and the next year a new plant 
ſprings up from the ſame root, yielding the ſame tribute, 
This plant has no ſtock; but its leaves, which are from 
ſix to ſeven ells long, and from two to three ells broad, 
embrace each other from the ground upwards, forming 
a kind of barrel, in the place of a ſtock. Its bloſſom 


eonſiſts of four leaves, which form themſelves into a kind 


of bell, at the mouth of which, in the proper ſeaſon, 
hang fifty or more of the moſt delicious purple figs. 
In this garden is alſo tree of Indian extraction, called 
the quajaves. Its fruit is ſhaped like an apple, and, 
when ripe, is yellow and green, with the inſide extreme- 
ly yellow. It contains a number of oval white ſeeds, 


and is a wholeſome fruit, of an exquiſite flavour. 


The ananas, or pine apple-trees, at the Cape are of 
the American race, and there are three ſorts of them in 
the Cape colonies, one called jujama, the apple of which 
t is from ſix to eight in- 
ches long, and pretty thick. The colour on the outſide 
5 red and dark yellow, but within it is almoſt of a per- 

ct yellow. | 

The other ſorts are the bonjama and the jajagna : the 
pple of theſe laſt ſpecies is white on the inſide, and 
tne taſte of the jajagna reſembles that of rheniſh wine. 
The pine-apples at the Cape have a certain acrimony, 
which the Cape Europeans take off by cutting them in 
llices, and laying them in ſpring water ; and if after this 
they are laid in rhenifh wine, with ſugar ſcattered upon 
mem, they eat deliciouſly, having much the tifte of 


OL 


RW 


in ſugar. On tlie top of the fruit is a part that has ſome 


I veſemblance to a crown, which being cut off and plant- 
fed, yields fruit the next year, | | 


There are here four forts of camphire-trees, one tranſ- 
planted thither from the iſland of Borneo, which is much 
the beſt : the other three ſorts were brought from Japan, 
China, Sumatra, and Sunda ; they all grow very quick, 
and to the ſize of a walnut-tree. The outſide of the 
leaves is graſs- green, and the other aſh-coloured. The 
leayes, on being rubbed between the fingers, ſend forth 
a ſtrong odour like that of camphire. Theſe trees are 
fo Toft and tender, that they are frequently ſtripped by 
the wind of many of their branches, and ſometimes no- 
thing is left ant MERE. 

ITpde Indian pold-tree at the Cape grows about ſix feet 
high, and has fmall leaves of a yellow colour ſpeckled 
with red. Theſe leaves, which are nearly of the colour 
of gold, are very beautiful, and ſtrike the eye where theſe 
trees are ranged in gardens among other trees. The 
| bloſſoms are very ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour, but 


they have no manner of ſcent, 
Quince- trees are ſeen in great numbers in the Cape 
colonies, and the fruit is {aid to be larger and better 
than the quinces produced in any other part of the 
world. Of this fruit the Cape Europeans make great 
advantage; for they have ſeveral Nay of preparing and 
preſerving quinces, which they ſefl to the ſhips that 
touch at the Cape; they alſo make and ſell a great deal 
„„ OE A So R6e So 
There are here two ſorts of Indiatorange-trees, which 
are larger than any other trees of the ſame ſort, and the 
fruit much bigger, and ſpotted like the ſkin of a tyger : 


1 


the bloſſoms are white, like thoſe of the apple- tre. 
* * There are here likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of ſweet and four 
lemon-trees, and in the gardens are walks of them of a 
great length. )) 5 
In the Cape colonies are alſo many citron- trees, which 
yield fruit all the year rounc. 3 5 

The Cape pomegranate- trees are much larger than thoſe 
of any other part of the known world. The fruit is like» 
wife fo large, and in ſuch plenty, that it is frequently 
neceſſary to prop up the branches, to prevent their be- 
broke down by their weight. There are two ſorts 
of theſe trees, one of which yields yellow kernels, and 
the other kernels of a crimſon colour: the firſt fort 
are chiefly eg YT The kernels of both 
contain a very pleaſant cooling juice, which is re- 
freſhing in Hot EAI: Be oF 1 ITY 
_ © There are two ſorts of the netted melons, or pompions, 
which grow very plentifully in the Cape colonies, and 
are of the Indian kind. In ſhape and ſize they come 
pretty near our melons. The colour on the outfide of 
both is a dark green, and within the fruit of one ſort is 
of a whitiſh colour with white ſeed, and in the other of 
a carnation with black ſeed. Theſe fruits are extremel 
comfortable and refreſhing in fevers, ſpeedily and very 
deliciouſly quenching the thirſt, without any ill conſe- 
quence. Both ſorts are very Juicy, and as ſweet as 
ſugar ; but that with the black ſeed is eſteemed the 


Peaches grow ſo plentifully at the Cape, that in ſome 
ſeaſons the Europeans there have more than they can well 
conſume, and therefore throw many of them to the hogs ; 
however, ſome people preſerve them for winter. 

Vines were tranſplanted to the Cape from the Rhine, 
from Perſia, and many other countries ; and are ſo vaſtly 

increaſed, and yield ſo plentifully, that the Cape Euro- 
s have much more wine than they can drink, and 
ſell a great deal to the ſhips that touch there. : 

In ſhort, © there is no other ſoil in the world, ſays 

cc Mr. Kolben, that has for all forts of vegetables ſo 
ce cheriſhing a boſom ; nor any other clime ſo benign ro 
ce them. All the ſplendors of the vegetable world thine 
tc out at the Cape. The hills anddales are covered with 
ec its moſt radiant beauties, and the air is enriched with 
ce its nobleſt odours.” | 

We ſhall now take a ſhort view of the kitchen gar- 
dens at the Cape, which in many reſpects reſemble thoſe 
of Europe; and there is not a houſe or cottage in all the 
colonies without one. They are ſupplied with ſeeds from 


ſtrawberrics. The Cape Europeans preſerve pine-apples 


| Europe; but though they produce moſt of dur herbs and 
| roots 
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rains; they then gro apace, and become larger and 


wound up in the form of a ring. 


tifully. But many of the cows: in the colonies, eſpe- 


pound of tobacco would purchaſe a fine fat ox, and half 
a pound 2 fat ſheep. | 
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z%/f A SYSTEM+OF GEOGRAPHY.  _ | Cling) 
roots in 8 is is remarkable that the ſeeds of the | 


third product of the European herbs degenerate in the 
Cape kitchen gardens, ſo as to be not worth ſowing z the 
colonies Tee n ſill continue to be ſupplied with ſeeds 
, oh det on wy Seratk; 
In theſe gardens the ſeeds are ſown in May and June, 
and appearing in Auguſt are tranſplanted into other 
grounds, which are by that time well moiſtened by the 


much..ſweeter than the ſame herbs produced in Europe. 
In the dry ſeaſon they are watered from the next rivulet; 
but they Ute neiche hot- beds or winter-houſes for the 
forcing or preſervation of any thing. 
The head of the white or blue Cape - cabbage weighs 
at its full growth from thirty to forty pounds; as does 

ſo the bead of the Cape cauliflower, the ſeed of which: 


o 


potatoe weighing from fix to ten pounds; fou 


vs ee, : 26,0 51 16 0350; 
The Aſian and European trees alſo'need leſs culture at 


6 


terfeits for their own calves, yield their milk very plen- 


cially the young ones, are ſo wild and miſchievous, that 
it is dangerous to approach them till they are tied ſhort 
by the horns, and their legs are alſo tied together. The 
Cs oxen generally weigh from five hundred to ſix 
hundred pounds weight, and ſome a great deal more. 

© The Cape mutton is extremely good and well taſted, 


and the ſheep have the great tails ſo often mentioned, | 


which furniſhes the Europeans at the Cape with a joke 
which they are fond of paſſing upon ſtrangers at their 
tables : Tou have no appetite, ſay they, you are not 
c able to manage a ſheep's tail,” DD 7 

They have alſo two ſorts of tame hogs, one brought 
from Europe, and the other from the Iſle of Java, which 
have ſhort legs, large hanging bellies, and are without 
briſtles. 

They have likewiſe a great number of horſes, which 
were originally brought from Perſia, and have multi- 
plied exceedingly : they are in no want of aſſes and mules, 
The paſture- grounds about the Cape are covered with 
an aſtoniſhing number of great and ſmall cattle, and 
they are no ere in the world either ſo numerous or ſo 
cheap. The Hottentots ſell many of them annually to 
the Europeans for brandy, tobacco, or ſome inconſi- 
derable trinkets; and, when Mr. Kolben was there, a 
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Among the cattle of the colonies, as amons thor. .c 
the Hottentots, great e nrg 
by. the lions, tygers, and wild dogs, &c. When . 
tygers get into a herd or flock, the Kill great number; a 
merely for the ſake of their bloody which they. ſuck. 

The wild dogs are infinitely worſe ; för when they attac 

an herd, or flock, they are not guided in cheir flaighter 
by their appetites, but „„ them: the lign, 
contented with a ſingle carcaſe, makes off with it, and 


never looks for freſh prey till he has eaten that. The 
cattle run as faſt. as they can, whenever they diſcoyer an 
wild dogs. They do the ſame on the approach of a lion 
Jerry or leopard, which they ſmell at a conſiderable 
ittance ; but the great cattle, running. ſwifter than the 
ſmall, the latter always ſuffer moſt by the enemy. TR 


wv 


We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the art of huf. 


bandry, ag practiſed at the Cape colonies, ..__. 


_ Potatoes art brought to the Cape from the Indies, and or. 


7 


cleared of all the weeds, and every thing which it is ima. 
gined will prove detrimental, to the intended ſeeds or 


plants. a nn „ n in 
hs uſed by the Europeans at the Cape are 


be ployg ſed by 
furniſhed with two wheels of unequal diameter; that to. 


; 


| wards the furrow being conſiderably larger than chat on 


the fide towards the ridge. The plough»hare is divided 
in two, one fide bending conſiderably outward, the Other 


pointing ſtraight forward, and the coulter is ſtraight, 
. They plow only with oxen, and though they are pro. 
digioully large, often put five pair to one plough, and 


ſometimes more; becauſe the foil, : heing generally fat 


and heavy, the plough does not eaſily./paſs through it. 
Indeed in the dry ſeaſon the ground frequently becomey 
ſo hard, that twelve oxen are not ſufficient to paſs a 


plough dkrough it; andin the rainy ſeaſon it becomes 
© 


| many places io light and ſoft, that an ox ſinks upto the 


belly. This huknefs is therefore. principally performed 
in the months of June and July, which are their winter 
months. "ay 4 5 5 2 {4 ' 1 28 Be rr only 
| Corn is not ſown ſo thick at the Cape as in Europe; 


for if it was, the grain would be choaked up, the ears 


would be ſmall, and the crop be neither ſo plentiful not 
ſo valuable as it proves upon being ſowed more thinly. 
But, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of the fer- 


| tility of the ſoil, oats and lentils cannot be brought to 


perfection; great pains have been taken to raiſe the for- 
mer, but it has always happened, that when the crop was 
almoſt come to maturity, the ſouth-eaſt winds have blown 
almoſt every grain out of the ears, and ſcattered them 
over the neighbouring fields, where they have taken root, 
and produced wild oats. The other grain, however, pro- 
duce very plentiful crops ; for one buſhel of wheat ſown 
at the Gs yields from thirty to forty buſhels ; one of 
barley from fifty to ſixty, and ſometimes ſeventy ; one of 
peaſe and beans from twenty to twenty-five; but the 
peaſe and beans ſuffer ſo much from the caterpillars and 
locuſts, that ſometimes what is reaped is hardly ſufficient 
for the next year's ſeed. eg BEE 
The Europeans at the Cape, inſtead of threſhing out 
their corn, have it trodden out by oxen or horſes in the 
open air. In performing this they chooſe a level piece 
of ground, and taking cow-dung and chopped ſtraw, 
mix and work it into a loam with water, then ſpread it 
pretty thick on the earth in a circle of about ten yards 
diameter; and leaving it to dry by the heat of the ſun, 
in a few days it becomes as hard as ſtone: then on this 
floor they lay two circles of ſheaves ear to ear, and drive 
over them a team of eight horſes or oxen, round and 


round, now and then turning the ſheaves, till they judge 


all the corn is trodden out. This is a much more expe- 
ditious method of getting the corn out of the ear than 
threſhing it; for a team of eight horſes or oxen will tread 
out more corn in a few hours, than a dozen men can 
threſh out in a whole day. Indeed, the crops of corn 
are in general ſo large, that jt would probably colt the 
farmers the whole winter to threſh it out; whereas, by 
treading, the whole buſineſs is performed in Jeſs than a 
month. | re ö F 
When the corn is trodden out they winnow it, #7 


: . - : | lineſs of a 
paſs it through a machine that performs the bu ere, 
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' heavy, to be carried off, by the wind, 


* 


_ "The Company have a tenth of the er 
aiſed at the Cape, which is all they get by the grant of 
lands for tillage ; and whatever is not uſed in the fami- 
lies of the farmers is ſold ts the Company for ready money, 
and depoſited in their magazine. Ft 
There is hardly a cottage in all the colonies without a 
yineyard, and there are but few ſettlers who do not pro- 
duce from their own vineyards a plentiful proviſion of 
wine for themſelves and families ; and many, when their 
own cellars are ſupplied, have large quantities for ſale. 
In Auguft, when the ſpring commences, the Cape 
vines. are pruned, and in September the leaves appear. 
The grapes ripen from the beginning of December to the 
end of February, which is the heat of ſummer; and the 


vintage continues from the end of February till the end 


of March. 
The Cape wi | 
kept about two years, aſſume the taſte of ſack ; and 
Cape wine that has been kept till fix years old ſparkles 


like old hock, and is as. racy as the fineſt Canary. 


48 , . . 


Of the twild Beaſts in the Country of the Hottentots 3 contain- 
ing a Deſcription of the Elephant, the Rhineceres, the Buf- 
falve, the Elk, the Lion, the Leopard, Tyger, Tyger-Wolf, 
Mild Dog, Porcupine, Baboon, ſeveral Spectes of wild 


| Goats, the Earth-hog, Rattle Mouſe, i and Stinkbingſem. 
N treating of the wild beaſts we ſhall begin with the 


elephant, the largeſt of them all: . thoſe of the Cape 
are of a prodigious ſize, and of proportionable ſtrength. 
Their ſkins are without hair, and haye a multitude of 
ſcars and ſcratches, . which they receive in making their 
way through the thorns and buſhes. The tail ends in a 
large tuft of hair, each hair being about a foot and a half 
© long, and as thick and as ſtrong as a hog's brittle. The 
teeth are exceeding large, each weighing from ſixty to 

a hundred and twenty. pounds weight. 


1 # 


The female elephant is much leſs than the male: her 


dugs fall from her breaſt between her fore legs. The 


male and female. retire for the conſummation of their 
love to ſome unfrequented part, and there remain till 
conception, when they return to their ordinary haunts ; 
and the female neyer — 4 of freſh embraces till a conſi- 
derable time aſter ſhe has brought forth her young, which 
ſhe carries two years. Some authors have pretended, 
that elephants ſleep ſtanding; but this is a miſtake, for 
they lie down like other beaſts. Their ordinary food is 
grals, heath, roots, and the tender branches of ſhrubs. 
Sometimes they enter the corn-fields, and do a great deal 
of damage, not only from their eating the grain, but the 
immenſe quantity they ſpoil by trampling it under their 
feet. Theſe incurſions are generally made in the months 
of Auguſt and September, when the fields are ſtrictly 
watched, and fires are kindled about them in the night 
to frighten them away, However, the elephants will 


lometimes venture in, and are ſhot for their pains. One | 


would imagine, from the ſize and clumſineſs of the Cape 
elephant, that he muſt travel very lowly ; but this is 
far from being the caſe, for they walk ſo faſt, that it 
would be no eaſy taſk for a man well mounted to keep up 
%S oi tra tae acts „ 
The Cape rhinoceros is of a dark aſh colour, approach- 
ing to a black: his ſkin, like that of the Cape elephant, 
is without hair, and is full of ſcars and ſcratches; yet is 
ſo hard that it is difficult to pierce it with a ſharp knife. 
indeed the painters repreſent him as armed all oyer with 
2 kind of ſcales ; however, he has none upon his body, 
but the numberleſs ſcars and ſcratches which interſect each 
other make him look at a diſtance as if fenced with ſcales. 
's mouth reſembles that of a hog, but is ſomewhat 
more pointed, Upon his ſnout grows a dark grey horn, 
a little bent, and larger or ſinallex according to his age; 


ut it never exceeds two feet in length, When he is 


angry he tears up the earth with his horn, and throws 

it turiouſly over his head: he will alſo throw ſtones with 

it to 2 vaſt diſtance behind him. With this he will like- 
29. | 


nes are extremely rich, and, by being 


ſieve, and clears the corn of all and, and -other dirt, too 


wiſe tear up the roots of trees, and almoſt eyery thi 


i ue can fix it in. This horn is very ſolid, and the end 
crops of all the corn 


of a lighter colour than the reſt. On his forehead is 
another horn, which upon a young rhinoceros is about a 
hand high, and upon an old one not above ſix inches. It 
is in the form of a bowl inverted, and is hollow. His 
ears are ſmall, and his legs ſhorter than thoſe of the 
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is ſenſe of ſmelling is very ſurpriſing, for he catches 
the ſcent of any creature that is at a conſiderable diſtance 


ing his way through all oppoſition of trees and buſhes, 
grunting like a hog; when his breaking the trees, and 


give warning of his approach. 


dreſſed in a red coat, and then he is all in a flame for his 
deſtruction, rending and deſtroying every thing that op- 


throws him over his head with ſuch force, that he is 
killed by the fall; and he then feeds upon him, by lick- 
ing, with his rough and prickly tongue, the fleſh from 


. . [the bones. 


It is remarkable, that the eyes of therhinoceros are ex- 
tremely ſmall in proportion to his body, and that he ſees 
only in a right line ; and therefore if the paſſenger ſlips 


deal of awkward trouble to get him again in his eye, by 
I myſelf, ſays Mr. Kolben, have experienced, for he 


has more than once made towards me with the utmoſt 
fury. : ** 


ſhrubs, broom, and thi les, and is fondeſt of a ſhrub 
that reſembles the juniper, which the Cape Europeans 


enmity with the elephant, and whenever he diſcovers him 


makes at him with the utmoſt rage. The elephant knows 


him to be his mortal enemy, and therefore when he ſees 


him, gets out of the way as faſt as poſſible. If the rhino- 


ceros. ſurprizes the elephant, he rips up his belly with 


entrails fall out, and he ſoon expire. 

The fleſh of the rhinoceros, which Mr. Kolben ſays he 
has often eaten with great ſatisfaction, is not fo ſinewy 
as ſome authors. have repreſented. The ſame gentleman 
mentions, that the horn of the rhinoceros will not endure 
the touch of poiſon, of which he ſays he has often been 
a witneſs, Many people of faſhion at the Cape have cups 
turned out of the horn, ſome ſet in gold, and others in 
ſilver. If wine be poured into one of theſe cups it imme- 


| diately bubbles up, as if it were boiling; and if there 


be poiſon in it, the cup immediately ſplits, This, ſays 
our author, is known to thouſands af perſons at the 
Cape. The chips made in turning one of theſe cups 
are; carefully ſaved, they being eſteemed of great ſer- 


the blood of the rhinoceros is ſaid to have great virtue in 
the healing of inward ſores. | | | 


larger than thoſe of Europe; they are of a brown red, 
but the European buffaloes are black. Thoſe of the Cape 


their foreheads grow hard frizzled hair. They have ſhort 
horns, which incline towards 1 neck, and bend in- 
wards, ſo: that their points almoſt meet. Their ſkin is 
hard and tough, and it is difficult to kill them without 
very good fire-arms ; but their fleſh is neither ſo fat nor 
ſo tender as that of a common ox. A Cape buffaloe is, 


and at the diſcharge of a gun near him. On theſe occa- 
ſions he roars, ſtamps, tears up the ground, and runs 
with ſuch fury at the offending party, as to beat down 
all oppoſition, paſſing through tire and water to come at 
him. | | © MEE 
A large body of Europeans at the Cape once chaced a 
buffaloe, and having driven him to the Water-place, as 


ran with all his fury at one of his purſuers, who was in 
a red waiſtcoat.. The fellow nimbly ſkipped afide, and 
4 VU An 


to the windward of him; and if it be his prey, he imme- 
| diately marches towards it in a right line, furiouſly tear- 


throwing the ſtones, if he meets with any in his way, 


He never attacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he is 


poſcs the gratification of his rage. If be ſeizes him, he 


but a few paces aſide when heis near, it coſts him a great 


which means he has a fair opportunity of eſcaping. This 


e is not fond of feeding upon graſs, but rather chooſes 


call the rhinoceros-buſh. This animal is in perpetual 


the horn on his ſnout, by which means the elephant's | 


vice in convulſions, faintings, and other diſorders ; and 
Buffaloes are numerous in the Cape countries, and are 


are well proportioned, and hold their heads aloft. On 


like the rhinoceros, enraged at the fight of red cloth, 


it-is called, near the Cape harbour, the beaſt turned and 
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he not been ſhot by the way from one of the ſhips in the 


portion to the body. The horns are about a foot long, 


upper jaw ſomewhat larger than the other: the legs are | 


paſs the moſt difficult ways with ſurprifing diſpatch and 


Iy attempt to enter the gardens of the colonies, The in- 


ner of a ſcrew to. about half the length; then running 
der at the point as they are at the head. 


it is ſuch a king as lives upon the blood of his ſubſects; 
and whatever compliments are paid to his majeſtic ait, he 


done is broken to pieces, and the greaſineſs is exhauſted 


l 
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ran towards the water, whither the buffaloe purſuing |death to come in his way; and'as he generally lurks for 
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him, obliged him to plunge in, in order to fave his life. [his prey behind buſhes, travellers are ſometimes de 
He ſwam well and as quick 2s p le; but the buffaloe by him: but if the lion neither ſhakes his a, 
leaping in after him, purſued Him fo cloſely, that he | makes any great motion with his tail, a traveller may ke 


could only fave himſelf by 6 The buffaloe thus 
loſing ſight of him, ſwam towards the oppofite ſhore, 
which was at three miles diſtance; and our author ob- 
ſerves, that he would undoubtedly have reached it, had 


* 


| 
| 
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The African elk is much larger than either the Euro- 
pean or the Aſian, it being generally five feet high. 
The head reſembles that of the hart; but is ſmall in pro- 


and run up twiſting; but the ends are ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and pointed: the neck is ſlender and beautiful, and the 


long and ſlender; the hair of the body ſmooth, ſoft, 
and of an afh colour; and the tail about a foot in 
length. The taſte of the fleſh reſembles that of good 
beef, and is agretable either boiled or roaſted. _ 

"Theſe elks are generally found on high mountains, 
whete there are good paſture- grounds, and near ſome 
ſpring. They climb the higheſt and rougheſt rocks, and 


ſecurity. They ſometimes viſit the vallies, and frequerit- 


habitants therefore place traps beforethoſe gardens, which 
are moſt expoſed to their inroads, in the following man-- 
ner: The Cape gardens being u:ually encompaſſed with 
2 ditch, over which is a bridge at the entrance, they fix 
in the ground at one corner of this bridge a ſtrong, pliant, 
taper pole by the broad end: to the ſmall end of the pole 
is fixed a long rope, by which that end of the pole is pull- 
ed down to the other corner of the bridge, where it is 
faſtened ſo ſlightly, that by a ſmall touch it is freed, and | 
flies up with a ſtrong elaſticity. When the ſmall end of 
the pole is properly fixed, the remainder of the rope is 
formed into ſeveral coils and nooſes, and laid under the | 
arch of the pole. Anelk 8 to one of theſe gardens, 

and finding no communication but by the bridge before 

the door, he ſteps upon it through the arch, and ham- | 
pering his legs in the coils of the rope, ſhakes the pole, 


on which the ſmall end flying up and faſtening him in one 


of the nooſes, he is drawn up and unable to eſcape. If | go 


by ſtruggling he breaks the pole, it is a hundred to one 
but he falls into the ditch ; and, if he efcapes that, he 
drags a piece of the pole after him, which ſo embarraſſes | 
him in his march, that he is eaſily taken. Wn 

FT he hart of the Hottentot countries differs only from 
the European in the horns. Theſe have no, branches, 
are about a foot 5 and run up twiſting in the man- 


aſide a little outward, they are ſtraight and ſmooth quite 
up to the point: they are about three times as far aſun- 


The lion is uſually called the king of the beaſts, but 


can only be compared to the moſt ſavage tyrants. Theſe 
animals are common at the Cape, where they are very 
Karge; every limb is expreſſive of the greateſt ſtrength : 
his ſparkling eyes, his dreadful paws, and the firmneſs 
of his tread, command the attention, and ſhew his ſupe- 
rior ſtrength to that of other animals. Some modern 
writers have affirmed, that the bones of the lion are not 
fo hard as they have been repreſented oy RN ; but 
they are miſtaken. 'The hollow which runs through the 
fin- bone of a lion, Mr. Kolben obſerves, is as ſmall as 
that which runs through a tobacco-pipe.; and when the 


by the heat of the ſun, theſe pieces appear as hard, as 
ſmooth, and ſolid as flints, and ſerve altogether as well 
to ſtrike fire with. Indeed a conſiderable part of his 
ſtrength lies in the hardneſs of his bones; for when he 
comes upon his prey he knocks it down dead, and never 
bites till he has given the mortal blow, which he gene- 
rally accompanies with a terrible roar, | 


When the lion is enraged, or pinched with hunger, he | 


eres and ſhakes his mane, laſhing his back and ſides : 


fully affured that he ſhall paſs by him in ſafety; A Mw 
no \ Fore: diſcovers a lion Min Ye runs at his fall le 1 
and if he has a rider throws him, if poſſible, that lems 
run the faſter. When a traveller on horſeback diſevve,, | 
a lion, the beſt method of preferyation is far him Ns. 
diately to diſmount and abanden his horſe, for the liv, 
will purſue the horſe only without taking notice of him 
The fleſh of the lion eats ſomething like veniſon, and 
has no ill taſte, Our author ſays, that he has eaten of 
it ſeveral times when killed with ſhot, but could never 
be prevailed on to eat any of the fleſh when the lion had 
been killed with the poiſoned arrows of the Hottentots. 
The leopard and the tyger are beaſts of the like nature, 
and in point of fierceneſs next to the lion. The only dif. 
ference between them is in their ſize, andthefigure of their 
ſpots. The Aer is much larger than the leopard, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by rings of black hair incloſing ſpots of 
yellow ; while the black ſtreaks on the leopard are not 
round, but formed with an opening in the manner of 2 
horſe-ſhoe. | 3 | 
In the year 1 708 two leopards, a male and a female 
with three young ones at their heels, entered a ſheep- 
fold at the Caps; and having killed near an hundred 
ſheep, feaſted on the blood of the lain. When they had 
ſucked their fill, they tore a carcaſe in three pieces, and 
carried one of them to each of the young ones they had 
left at the door of the fold. Each then took a whole 
carcaſe, and the troop thus laden with their booty began 
to move off; but having been perceived at their hrit en- 
tering the fold, they were way-laid on their return, and 
the female, with the three young ones, were killed ; but 
the male made his eſcape. dd 5 


We ſhall add another inſtance of the ravenous nature 


of the tyger. Mr. Bowman, a burgher at the Cape, 


walking by himſelf in the fields was ſurprized by a tyger, 
who leaped at his throat, and endeavoured to fix his teeth 
in it in order to ſuck his blood; but, though terribly 
frightened, he had the ceurage to contend for his life ; 
and ſeizing the tyger by his head, ſtruggled with him, 
and threw him on the ground, falling upon him. Having 
t him down, he held him with one hand and the 
weight of his body, till with the other he drew a knife 
out of his pocket and cut the 1 throat, on which 
he immediately expired; but Mr. Bowman received fo 
many wounds, and Joſt ſo much blood in this brave 
conflict, that it was long before he recovered. 
| The fleth of a tyger or leopard is white, tender, and. 
well tafted ; and, in our author's opinion, is much finer | 
eating than the beſt veal. It has every good quality 
that can be wiſhed for in meat; and the fleſh of the 
young ones is as tender as that of a chicken, 2k 
There are two forts of wolves in this country, one 
which agrees in every particular with the wolves in Eu- 
rope, and the other called tyger-wolves. The latter arc 
of the ſize of an ordinary ſheep-dog, or ſomewhat larger; 
the head is broad like that of an Englifh bull-dog. The 
jaws of this animal are large, as are his noſe and eyes. 
His hair is frizzled, and ſpotted like that of a tyger. 115 
feet are large, and armed with ſtrong talons, waich he 
draws in as a cat does her claws ; and, like a cat, he 1s 
not heard in his tread. His tail is ſhort. © He keeps all 
day in holes in the rer or in the clefts of the rocks, 
ſeeking his prey only in the night, which he might gene- 
rally do in fafety, were it not for his diſmal howling while 
he is out upon the prowl, which rouzes'the dogs who 
keep the flocks ; theſe join together againſt him, and 
drive him away : but if he gets ſafe into a fold, he _ 
rally kills two or three ſheep ; and having fed heartily T 
on the ſpot, carries à carcaſe away to his den. He allo 
frequently ſcratches open the graves of the Hottentots- 
and devoùrs the bodies he finds in them. The lion, tyget, 
and leopard are bitter enemies to the tyger-wolf, and foi- 
lowing him by his how] come ſoftly near him; and then 
ſuddenly leaping upon him, tear him to pieces. 
There ate wild dogs which range the Hottentot coun” 
tries in troops, and ſometimes make great havock e 


with his tail. When he is thus employed, it is certain 


| thecattle, They ſeem a ſpecies of hounds, and res 


thirty, 
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thirty, and ſometimes forty of them encounter lions, 
tygers, and other animals, which by their numbers they 
conquer. They ſpend the greateſt part of the day in the 
chace, and drag what they kill to a place of rendeavous, 
where they ſhare it amongſt them. It is uſual both for 
the Europeans and Hottentots, when they diſcover theſe 
dogs on the chace, to follow them to the place of ren- 
dez vous, and to take what they think proper of what the 
dogs have killed; which they permit them to do very 
quietly, without any manner of grumbling. The Hot- 
tentots eat what they take from the dogs, and what the 
Europeans take they ſalt for their ſlaves. Theſe dogs 
ſometimes deſtroy ſeventy or eighty ſheep in one flock. 

The porcupine, which is common in the Cape 
countries, is about two feet high, and three long. His 
head and feet are like thoſe of a hare, and his ears re- 
ſemble the human. His whole body is armed with a 


ſort of quills, partly black and partly white, very ſharp 


at the outward points, and not much unlike gooſe-quills 


ſtript of the feathers. He has ſome quills on the top of 


his head, but they are very ſhort. The quills on his 
back are about ſix inches long, thoſe: on his ſides are 
ſomething ſhorter, but the longeſt are on his hind parts, 
and thoſe he darts at his purſuer, whether man or beaſt ; 
but he never darts one of them till his-purſuer is pretty 
near him, and ſometimes he does it ſo effectually that it 
ſticks in the fleſh, and cauſes great pain and inflamma- 
tion. If he is not angered, his quills lie cloſe upon his 
body; but on his being enraged, he ſpreads them out. 
As this animal is very fond of the produce of the gar- 
oes 


dens, he frequently enters thoſe of the colonies, and 


much damage. When the breach is diſcovered by which 
he enters, the people plant a muſquet there, charged 
and cocked, and tie a ſtring to the trigger, from which it 


runs cloſe along by the barrel to the muzzle of the piece, 


where a turnip or carrot is tied to it. As the porcupine 
always enters the garden by the ſame way as long as it is 
open, and inſtantly begins to devour the turnip or car- 
rot, he by that means pulls the trigger and is ſhot. His 
carcaſe, gutted and ſtripped of the quills, weighs about 
twenty pounds. His fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome, 

Baboons are pretty numerous in the Cape countries. 
They are a large kind of monkeys, but the head has ſome 
reſemblance to that of a dog, and the features are very 
ugly. The fore part of his body nearly reſembles that of 
a man, and the teats of the female hang from her breaſt. 


. The teeth of the baboon are very large and ſharp : his 


fore paws reſemble human hands, and his hind paws. 
human feet; but they are all armed with very ſtrong and 
ſharp talons, His whole body is hairy, except his poſte- 
riors, which are bare, and marked with ſtreaks and ſpots 
of a blood colour. When the baboons are beſet with 
dogs, or cudgelled by men, they ſigh, groan, and give 
acry, as men and women in extreme fright or pain. As 
they are very fond of grapes, apples, and garden-fruits, 


they ſometimes enter the vineyards, orchards, and gar- 


dens. It is alſo ſaid they have a method of catching fiſh, 
and will attack and kill deer and other animals; but 
whatever truth there is in this, it is very certain that they 
will eat neither fleſh nor fiſh that has not been roaſted, 
broiled, or fome other way fitted to the palates of men. 
If they diſcover any traveller reſting in the fields, and 


regaling himſelf, if he does not look ſharp about him, 


they will ſteal part of his proviſions ; and having run to 
ſome diſtance, they turn about, and reſting on their 
poſteriors, hold what they have taken in their paws 
ſtretched out towards him, as if they would ſay, Here, 
will you have it again ? at the ſame time falling into ſuch 
ridiculous geſtures and grimaces, that if a man was rob- 
bed of all the victuals he had, he would find it difficult 
to forbear- laughing. 

They go about every thing with ſurpriſing cunning, as 
is particularly ſeen in their robbing of an orchard, which 
they general] y do in a troop. When a company of them 
"ave entered an orchard, or garden, a party is ſet to 
watch upon the fences, and give notice of the approach 
of ng Some of them then begin the pillage, while 
the reſt extend themſelves at proper diſtance from one 
mother, from the orchard, or garden, to the place of 
"endezvous on the mountains. The melons, pumpkins, - 


ad other fruit they gather in the gardens, and the apples | 
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next, and thus the fruit paſſes ſwiftly up the hills; theſe 
creatures being ſo very nimble and quick-ſighted, as 
hardly ever to fail catching in their paws the fruit that 
is thrown to them. But if the baboons upon the watch 
diſcover - any perſon approaching, they give a loud cry, 
and all ſcour away up to the mountains, the young ones 
jumping upon the backs of the old ones, and poſting 
away in a very diverting manner. a 8 
It is even ſuppoſed that they puniſh their ſentinels 
for neglect of duty with death ; for when any of the 
troop are ſhot or taken before the cry is given, a loud 
quarrelling noiſe is heard among them after they have 
back to the hills, and. ſome of them have been 
found torn to pieces in the way; and theſe are judged 
to have had the watch. 13 5 
TLhere are here ſeveral ſpecies of goats, the moſt re- 
markable of which we ſhall now deſcribe. 8 
They have blue goats, ſhaped like thoſe of Europe, 
but as large as an Latopean hart, Their hair is very 


ſhort, and of a fine blue, but the colour fades when they 


are killed to a blueiſh grey. Their beards are pretty 
long, but their horns are ſhort and very neat, running 
curiouſly up in rings till within a little of the point, 
which is ftraight and ſmooth, 
met with far up in the country. 1 
Spotted goats are ſeen in great numbers, there being 
ſometimes above a thouſand of them together. They are 
covered with red, white, and brown ſpots, and are ra- 
ther larger than the blue goats. Their horns, which are 
about a foot long, incline backwards, and run up twiſt- 
ing to the middle, from whence to the end they are ay 
ſtraight and ſmooth, Their beards are of a brown red, 
and very long. Their legs are well proportioned to their 
bodies, and their joints about their fetlocks are of a dark 
brown. The young ones are eaſily taken, and made fo 
tame as to run with flocks of ſheep. Their fleſh is very 
agreeable food. | | 
There is another ſort of goat, which is ſaid tobe not yet 
diſtinguiſhed by any particular name. His head is yery 
beautiful, | 
pointed horns three feet long, and the points two feet 
diſtant from each other. A white ſtreak runs from the 
forehead along the ridge of his back to his tail, and is 
eroſſed by three ſtreaks, one over his flloulders, another 


on the middle of the back running down on hoth ſides to 
his belly; the third croſſes it above his buttocks, and 


runs down them. The hair on all the other parts of his 
body is greyiſh, with little touches of red, only the belly 
approaches to white. His beard is grey, and pretty 
long, as are alſo his ! The fleſh of theſe goats is 


very agreeable food. he female is leſs than the male, 


without horns. 
The diving-goat at the Cape is almoſt as large as an 
ordinary tame one, and is of much the ſame colour. As 
ſoon as he ſees any perſon or thing from which he ap- 


prehends danger, he ſquats down cloſe in the graſs; and 


ſeeing nothing but graſs about him, perhaps imagines 
himſelf unſeen; for thus he lies, giving now and then a 
peep out, and pulling his head ſuddenly down again, 
till either the danger is paſt, or he is ſeized, ſhot, or 
knocked on the head. | | 

The Cape rock-goat is ſeldom larger than an Europe- 
an kid of a quarter old, and his horns are about half a 


| foot long. He frequently enters the vineyards and gar- 


dens, where he does great miſchief, and 1s therefore nar- 
rowly watched and often taken. His fleſh is eſteemed a 
oreat dainty. | | | 

The earth-hogs in the Hottentot countries have ſome 


proaches to a red; their heads are longer, their ſnouts 


more pointed, and they are quite toothleſs. The tongue 


of the earth-hog is long and pointed; and when he is 
hungry he ſearches for an ant-hill, and lying down with 
his head pretty near it, ſtretches out his long tongue, 
and the ants ſoon mount in great numbers upon it; and 
the upper part being very clammy, they are held faſt 
by the legs, ſo that they cannot return. When he has 
thus hampered a conſiderable number of thoſe inſects, he 


draws in his tongue and ſwallows them, and then 
| ſtretches 
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and pears tbey gather in the orchards, they toſs to the 
baboon at the head of the line; he toſſes them to tha 


Theſe are only to be 


adorned with two ſmooth, bending, 


reſemblance to the European ſwine, only their colour ap- 
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Rretcbes it out for more. This is his method of feeding. | kept in the Cape fortreſs. —— are ſo large, that 


| 


His legs are long and ſtrong, and he has alſo a'long tail. 
He ſcratches holes in the ground, in which he burrows, 
and.is very quick at his work; if he gets but his heag 


and fore legs into one of theſe holes, he keeps ſuch faſt | 


hold, thatthe ſtrongeſt man cannot pull him out.” Both 
the Europeans and Hottentots go frequently in ſearch of 
him, and knock him dovn; for a blow on the head with 
but a ſmall cudgel wil} kit him. His fleſh is well taſted 
and wholeſome, and reſembles that of the wild hg. 
In the Cape Colonies is alſo a creature called a rattle- 
mouſe, though it is larger than an European ſquirrel, 
and has a head ſhaped like that of a bear. Ehe hair on 
the back is of a hnver colour; but that on the ſides is al- 
moſt black. With its tail, which is neither very long 
nor vety- hairy, it makes, from time to time, a rattling 
noiſe, and thence obtained its name. It purs like a cat, 
feeds on acorns," nu s, and the like; and lives moſtly on 
trees, leaping from one tree to another after the manner 
of the ſquirrel. It is ſo nimble and bites ſo cloſe, that 
nnn opt a ae 2s 356 
One of the moſt extraordinary animals at the Cape is 
called by the Dutch ſtinkbingſem, or ſtinkbox; ſtinking 
being the. grand defence nature has given this creature a- 
gainſt all its enemies, and is a more effectual defence than 
horns are to the bull, or ſharp teeth and talons are to the 
lion and the tyger. It is ſhaped like a ferret, and is of 
the ſize of a middling dog. When its purſuer, whether 
man or beaſt, is come pretty near, it pours from its tail 
fo horrid a: ſtench, that it is impoſſible to endure it. A 
man is almoſt knocked down by it, before he can get 
away; and a dog, or other animal, is ſo ſtrangely con- 
founded by it, that he is obliged every minute to ſtop, 
to rub his noſe in the graſs, or againſt a tree. The ſtink- 
bingſem having thus ſtopped his purſuer,. gets a gre 
way a-head of him hefore the chace can be renewed ; and 
if he comes up with him a ſecond time, he gives him 
another doſe, and hy that means eſcapes again. Thus he 
procceds till his purſuer is ſtunk out of the field. This 
animal is ſometimes ſhot by the Europeans, but they are 
obliged to ſuffer it to lie till it rots; for it is no ſooner 
dead, than. its body contracts all over . fo: nauſeous a 
ſmell, that if you do but touch it with your fingers, 
they retain a ſtench that you can neither endure, nor 
eaſily get off by any kind of waſhing 
PHBeſides theſe there are at the Cape a conſiderable num- 
ber of other quadrupeds; among which are wild horſes. 
Here is alſo that beautiful; creature called the zebra, 
which,we have already deſcribed in treating of Abyſſinia; 
and one of which is now in the poſleſſion of the 
ucen. Here are likewiſe ſeveral ſpecies of wild cats, 
which are larger than the tame; ſome of theſe are all 
over blue, and retain that colour after the ſkins are 
dreſſed: others have a ſtreak of bright red running along 
the ridge of the back from the neck to the tail, loſing 
itſelf in grey and white on the ſides. Another called 
the buſh-cat, from its keeping in hedges and buſhes, 
is very large, and ſpotted like a tyger. They have alſo 
the muſk-cat, the fkin of which has a very ſtrong ſcent. 
Beſides theſe there are many of the quadrupeds common 
jn Europe, DR Pal ans TOs non 
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Of the feathered Race, particularly the Oſtrich, the Flamingo, 
- * the Crane, the Spoonbill, the Knor-Cock and Hen, Eagles 
e, ſeveral Kinds, the Blue-Bird, the Long-Tongue, the 
Gunat. Snapper, the Mood pecker, and the Edolio. 


5 E ſhall begin our deſcription of the birds of the 
VVHottentot countries with the oſtrich, the largeſt 
of them all; and theſe are ſo numerous, that a man can 
hardly walk a quarter of an hour in the Cape countries 
without ſeeing one or more of them. The feathers of 
ſome of the Cape oſtriches are black, and ſome of them 
white. The head is very ſmall in proportion to the large 
ſize of the body, and the bill is ſhort and pointed: the 
neck is long like that of a ſwan : the legs are thick and 


{trong, and the feet are cloven, reſembling thoſe of a goat. 


the ſhell of one of them will contain the : 
| -4 | 3 yolks of thirt . 
hens eggs: they are pretty good eating, and one arb. 
will ſerve three or four perſons. ” wh « _ = them 
The oftriches at the Cape do not ſuffer their ese 
be hatched: merely by the 4.6 of the ſun; for ents... to 
on them like other birds, and the male and female perform 


that office by turns. I have a hundred times (a 
Kolben) found both the male and female oſtrich hore 


of eggs, and have as often driven them from their nelts | 


and carried their eggs off with which I feaſted both 
ſelf and friends, but mati found them oy 


hatched. Nor do the oftriches at the Cape forſake their 


young as ſoon. as they are out of the ſhell; for bein 
then unable to walk, they are attended and fed by the old 


ones with graſs; and when they can walk, they accom. 
pany. the old ones till they are {trong — to = 
care of themſelves. The old ones are then watchful to 


keep them out of danger, and are ſo enraged if they 
happen to loſe one, that it is dangerous to go near them. 


Vet if any body does but touch the eggs in the neſt of 


an oſtrich, without doing them the leaſt har 
dic will e 1 e 15 0 
This bird has fo large and heavy a body, that 
ſhe cannot fly, and on Reiag 2 = 
away, aſſiſting her flight by' fluttering her wings, b 
which means the runs ſo faſt, that a man muſt be well 
mounted to overtake her, But if ſhe finds ſhe cannot 
eſcape her purſuer, ſhe hides her head where ſhe can, 
and ſtands ſtock- ſtill till ſhe is ſnot or ſeie s. 
Theſe birds will ſwallow pebbles, pieces of iron, and 
the like; but they do not digeſt them, for they come 


from them in much the ſame condition in which they 
were ſwallo wet. e ip 


The flamingo, called by Mr. Ray the phanicop- 
terus, is a very fine and beautiful bird, larger than a 
[wan ; the bill is very broad, and the upper mandible, 


which is longer than the other, is very crooked, and 


bends conſiderably over it- The hollow of the lower 


mandible is filled with the tongue, which is large and 


flat; the bill is black at the point, but eyery where elſe 
of a dark blue, and is furniſhed with ſharp teeth. The 
neck is much longer tban that of a ſwan, and both the 


neck and head are as white as ſnow; the upper part of 


the wing feathers are of a high flame colour, and the 
lower part of them black. I he legs, which are of an 


orange colour, are half as long again, as thoſe of the 
ſtork, and the feet like thoſe of the gooſe. Theſe birds, 


which are very numerous in the Cape countries, keep in 
the day- time on the lakes and rivers, and at night retire 
to the hills, where they lodge among the long graſs; 
their fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted, and their tongue 
... TR 
Cranes are more. numerous at the Cape than perhaps 
inany other part of the world. They reſemble in ſhape, 
colour, and ſize, thoſe of Europe, feed upon graſs, 
herbs, worms, frogs, and ſerpents. I never ſaw a flock 
of them, ſays our author, but ſome of them were plant- 
ed on the ikirts of it, as centinels to give notice of the 
approach of danger. Tbeſe ſtand upon one leg, and 
every minute ſtretch. out their necks, this way and that, 
to ſee if any enemy approaches; and as ſoon as they 
diſcover him, they give notice to the reſt, and inſtantly 
the whole flock is on the wing. During the night, ſome 
of them are planted on the ſkirts of the flock to, watch 
while the reſt fleep, and ſtanding upon their left legs 
each holds in his right foot a ſtone, that if he ſhould 
be overcome by ſleep, its falling may awake him. The 
fleſh is unfit to eat. VV 
The ſpoon- bill, called by the Europeans the ſerpent- 
cater, is ſomething larger than a. full-grown gooſe, 


which it reſembles in its neck; the eyes are grey; the 


bill broad, long, and ſtraight, ending in ſomewhat like 


a ſpoon, and the feathers of the tail ar6 about ſix inches 


in length. Theſe birds feed upon ſerpents, toads, or 
frogs, &c. and are fo deſtructive. to the former, that 
the people ſeldom ſhoot at them. . 
Among the wild fowl at the Cape is a ſort of birds, 
the male of which is called by the Europeans there, = 


knor-cock, and the female the knor-hen. 5 
oth 


Theſe birds are eaſily tamed ; and many tame ones are 


are a kind of centinels, and give warning to all oth 
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birds of the approach of danger; for my no ſooner diſ- | weather it diſtinctly repeats in a low melancholy tone, 
cover a man, than they make a loud noiſe, crying crack, | Edolio, Edolio; and this is all. its ſong. | 

crack, which they repeat very clamorouſly, and thus fre- | In ſhort, the Cape abounds with a prodigious variety 

quently diſappoint the ſportſman ; for tne other birds | of fowls, among which are, wild geeſe of Feral ſorts, 

no ſooner hear the noiſe, than they fly away quite out | water hens, wild peacocks, ſnipes, ravens of different 

, of ſight. This bird is of the ſize of a common hen, | colours, pheaſants, ducks, yellow hammers, larks, 

the bill is ſhort and black, and the feathers on the crown | green-finches, black-birds, finches, wagtails, tit-mouſes 

of the head alſo black, the reſt are a motley of red, | of ſeveral ſorts, bats, canary birds, ſtarlings, pigeons, 

white, and aſh colour; the wings are ſmall, conſidering | ſwallows, thruſhes, quails, daws; and in ſhort, the 

its ſize, which prevent its flying far at once, and the | turkeys and poultry are ſo numerous in the Cape coun- 

legs are yellow. Theſe birds generally keep in- heaths, | tries, that they are cheaper than butcher's meat. Theſe 


and in places remote from the habitations of men, where | laſt exactly reſemble the cocks and hens in Europe, 
they build their neſts in buſhes; but never lay above two | | ne” 


. 
4 e ges in a ſeaſon. The fleſh is of an agreeable taſte, 


There are at the Cape a kind of eagles which will | „ 
feed upon fiſh, aſſes, and moſt ocher e Which! SEC T. VI. 
they find dead; they alſo kill many animals for food, | | | 8 | 1 
devouring COWS, oxen, and other tame beaſts A and leav- Of the Serpents, Sor pions and Inſects at the Capeof Good Hape. 5 
ing nothing but the ſkin and bones; the fleſh is, as it | On, 
were, ſcooped out, and the wound by which the eagles HERE are many kinds of ſerpents or ſnakes at 
enter the body being in the belly, the beaſt ſeems to the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of which are very 
lie dead, and no body would imagine that his bones | dangerous, while others are entirely free from poiſon. 
were picked. The Dutch at the Cape call theſe kind of | The aſp is of an aſh colour ſpeckled with red and 
eagles dung-birds, from their tearing out the entrails of | yellow. The head and neck are very broad, the gyes 
- beaſts. The ſize of this eagle or dung-bird is larger than | flat and ſunk in the head, and near each grows a fleſh 
that of a wild goole ; the feathers are partly black, and | protuberance about the ſize of an hazle nut. These 
og partly a light grey, but moſtly black. The bill is large | ſerpents are of various lengths, ſome even ſeveral yards 
3-0 and crooked, with a very tharp point, and the talons | long. | | 
72 are alſo very large and'ſharp. It frequently happens, | The tree ſerpent is thus named from her being ſeen moſt- 
that an ox freed. from the plough in order to return | ly in trees, This reptile, which is about two yards long, 
home, lies down to reſt himſeif by the way, and if he | and three quarters of an inch thick, winds herſelf about 
does, he is in great danger of being devoured by theſe | the branches of trees, and thus remains for a long time 
eagles. They attack an ox or cow in a body conſiſt- without motion, when ſhe is ſo like the branch ſhe co- 
ing of a hundred and upwards; they watch for their | vers, that a man who has not a very good eye, or ſome 
prey ſo high in the air as to be out of human fight ; but | knowledge of her ways, would be miſtaken : all the 
their owyn ſight is ſoextremely piercing, that they ſee every | difference in point of colour is her being a little ſpeck- 
thing beneath them, and when they diſcover their prey, | led ; and hence perſons have ſometimes been ſurpriſed by 
fall down right upon it, | her. If any one ſtands near the fide on which ſhe is 
There is another kind of eagle, diſtinguiſhed by the | lodged, ſhe darts her head at their faces, and ſometimes 
name of the duck-eagle, from their being fond of ducks. wounds them. She has no ſooner done this, than draw- 
Theſe frequently carry off young ducks in their talons, | ing in her head, ſhe turns about in order to deſcend from 
and tear and devour them in the air. _ | the tree, by winding herſelf from one part to another, 
A third kind of eagle in the Cape countrjes is called | but is ſo ſlow in doing it, that it is wy to knock her 
the offifrage, or the bone-breaker ; theſe feed upon land | on the head before ſhe gets to the ground, 
tortoiſes, which they carry to a great height in the air, | The dipfas, or thirſt ſerpent, is thus named from its 
and then let them fall upon ſome rock, in order to break | bite cauſing a burning thirſt, This reptile, which is 
the ſhell. | frequently met with in the Cape countries, is about 
The Cape blue bird is of the ſize of a ſtarling, the | three quarters of a yard in length, has a broad neck, 
feathers of the neck and thighs are of a ſky blue, and | and a blackiſh back. It is bit nimble in its aſſault, 
the back and wing feathers of a dark blue, approaching | and its bite ſoon inflames the blood, and cauſes a moſt 
to a black. The bill is between three and four inches | dreadful thirſt. Our author ſays, he knew a man at the 
long, and pointed, and the under mandible is of adark red. | Cape, who on being bitten by the dipſas in the calf of 
This bird is ſometimes ſeen in gardens, but it keeps for | the leg, immediately tied his garter very tight above the 
the moſt part upon high hills. The fleſh is delicate food. | knee, and above the garter tied ſome other thing he had 
There is a little bird which the Cape Europeans call | at hand, to ſtop the courſe of the poiſon upwards, and 
the long-tongue: it is ſomething larger than the | then made all poſſible haſte to the neareſt houſe, which 
goldfinch; the feathers on the belly are yellow, and | happened to belong to a ſmith, with whom he was ac- 
the reſt ſpeckled : the tongue, which is long and | quainted. Before he got thither his leg was much 
pointed, is as hard as iron, and as ſharp as the point of | ſwelled, and he was ſeized with a burning thirſt ; he 
a needle, When any perſon endeavours to ſeize this] impatiently aſked the ſmith for water to drink, and at 
bird, it pricks and wounds him with his tongue, which | the ſame time let him know his misfortune. The ſmith 
is its defenſive weapon againſt its enemies: its feet are | being acquainted with the nature of the poiſon, and hav- 
like thoſe of the nightingale, and its claws are pretty | ing an antidote againſt it, would not ſuffer him to 
long. lts fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted. drink any thing ; but told him he muſt immediately con- 
1 he gnat-ſnappers, or honey-eaters, live entirely on | ſent to have his ſwelled leg laid open, and truſt to him 
gnats, flies, bees, and honey: their bill is long, ſtraight, | for a cure. He ſubmitted, and on opening the leg, 
very ſtrong and red: the feathers on the upper part of | there iſſued out a great deal of a watery yellow humour. 
the breaſt are of a deep azure, and thoſe on the lower part | The ſmith then prepared a pretty large plaiſter, and 
of a pale blue; their wings and tail feathers are black, | tied it over the incifion, adviſing his patient to refrain 
as are alſo the legs, which are very long. Theſe birds | from drink for a quarter of an hour. He did fo, and in 
are a fort of guides to the Hottentots in the ſearch of | that time his thirſt was conſiderably abated, and the 
oney, which the bees lay up in the clefts of rocks. plaiſter had drawn a Frome deal more of the yellow hu- 
Among the ſeveral kinds of wood-peckers in the Cape | mour, and being cleanſed was put on again. The ſwelling 
countries, is one called the green peak, which is a beau- | was by this time conſiderably abated ; the patient grew 
tiful bird, it being all over green, except a red ſpot on | eaſy, and was ſoon perfectly cured. _ 
ts head, and another on its breaſt. It ſometimes builds | The Cape hair-ſerpent is about a yard long, and 
ts neſt on high and ſteep rocks, but generally in buſhes | three quarters of an inch thick; its poiſon is reckoned 
in the vallies. It feeds on a ſmall inſet, which it picks | more malignant than that of other ſerpents, its bite 
from the bark of trees. | cauſing immediate death, unleſs an antidote be inſtantly 


The edolio perfectly reſembles the European cuckoo, | applied, 
and is moſtly ſeen in high trees and thickets, In fine 
30 | | 
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Some aſſert, that there is a ſtone in the head of the 

hair- ſerpent, which is a never failing antidote boch againſt 
the poiſon of this, and of every other ſerpent. But 
our author, afcer killing many hair- ſerpents at the Cape, 
and ſearching the heads of all of them very narrowly, 
in order to find this ſtone, could never diſcover any 


ſuch thing. The ſerpent {tones in the poſſeſſion of the 


Cape Europeans, are all artificial ones brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, where they are prepared by the Bramins, 
who are alone poſſeſſed of the ſecret of their compoſi- 
tion Our author ſays, he ſaw one of them tried upon 
a child at the Cape; who had received a poiſonous bite 
in one of the arms; but it could not be diſcovered from 
what creature, When the ſtone was brought, the arm 
was prodigiouſly ſwelled and inflamed ; the {tone on its 


being applied to the Wound ſtuck to it very cloſely, | 
without any bandage 'or ſupport, driaking in the poi- | 


ſon; till it could receive no more, when dropping oft, it 
was laid in milk, that it might purge itſelf of the poi- 
ſon, and it did fo, the poiſon turning the milk yellow. 
The ſtone was then applied again to the wound, and when 
it had drank in its doſe, was again laid in milk, and this 
was repeated till the ſtone had exhauſtcd all the poiſon; 
after which the arm was ſoon healed. The artificial 
ſerpent ſtone is ſhaped like a bean, the matter in the 
middle is whitiſh, and the reſt of a ſky blue. 


There is a ſort of ſnakes at the Cape called houſe 


ſerpents, from their loving to be in the houſes. Theſe 
are from an inch and a quarter, to an inch and a 
half thick, and about an ell long. They are very fond 


of getting into people's beds, and lying with them all | 


night, They will flip through the hands like eels, and 
when you drive them out of bed, if you uſe them in 
what manner you will, ſo that you don't diſable them, 
they will return, and get into bed again if they can. 
If they are offended, they bite; but their bite is not poi- 
ſonous, nor attended with any ill conſequence. _ 

In ſhort, there are many other kinds of ſerpents in 
the Cape countries; one ſort is moſtly ſeen upon rocks, 
and another on flat ſandy ground, There 1s a fort 
uſually ſeen about the roads, and a ſmall ſnake of a 
black colour that loves to harbour in ſtraw and reeds. 
Numbers of theſe laſt are in the thatch upon the houſes 
in the colonies, where they lay their eggs, and breed 
their young; a full grown ſnake of this laſt fort is no 
longer than a man's middle finger, nor thicker than a 
gooſe quill. 1 | 

Scorpions are ſo numerous at the Cape, . where they 
generally harbour among ſtones, that the Cape Euro- 
peans are very cautious of putting their hands among 
them, for fear of being ſtung by thoſe creatures. The 
Cape ſcorpions are from two and a half to three inches 
long, and of a dark green ſpeckled with black. They 
reſemble the craw-fith in every part but the tail, which 
is longer and narrower, Their ſting cauſes intolerable 
pain, and frequently endangers life. Fs 

Among the ſpiders at the Cape, of which there are 
many ſorts, there is one no bigger than a white pea ; 
but of which the Cape Europeans are very cautious. It 
is of a black colour, and very active. In houſes it fa- 
ſtens on the walls, or ceiling, and in the fields fixes 
its web in the graſs; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, that it 
cauſes death, unleſs an antidote be uſed in time. Our 
author mentions a negroe who died of it, and an Eu- 
ropean boy who ſuffered the moſt tormenting pain from 

the bite of this inſect; but his life was ſaved by apply- 
ing the ſerpent ſtone. This inſect frequently does da- 
mage to both the great and ſmall cattle. 

There are here aiſo a few of the centipedes, which 
are red and white, and about a finger long, but ſcarce 
half ſo thick: they are downy like Cape caterpillars, 
and provided with two horns ; the bite of this inſect 
is as dangerous as that of a ſcorpion, but the ſerpent 
ſtone is an effectual remedy, as is alio the application 
of roaſted onions applied to the wound. | 

There are various kinds of caterpillars at the Cape, 
different from thoſe in Europe: theſe quickly arrive at 
maturity, ſoon after which they fix themſelves to a 
plant, tree, or flower, and ſometimes to a wall, where 
they change their form in the manner of the ſilkæ- worm 
wnich we deſcribed in treating of China, and are covered 
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with a cruſty matter or ſhell fourteen or 6: VIA 
when the ſhcl1 opening, there iſſues from it on bebe 
tiful butterfly, the wings of which are enamelled AN 
gold and variaus other lively colours. There are i — 
as many ſorts of butterflies as there are of cater il oY 
and every butterfly at the Cape retains much of N 
lour of the caterpillar from which it was changed. 26 
Ihe ſea-flea is thus named from its leaping after "Th 
manner of a flea it is nearly of the ſhape of a ſhes yu 
and ſometimes continues under water. As it is pro 0 j 
with a ſting, it is a great plague to fiſh; FA cop 
lights on them, it ſtings them ſo grievouſiy, that th - 
fling 5 in a 10 | * oy 
as quick as they can to a ſea-rock, or ſtony-ſhore. ; 

der to rid en ves of this enemy by Cee — . 
W . „„ 8 ane 
The ſea-louſe reſembles a horſe- fly, buti 

PAY with a hard ſhell. 8 bree der and 
which ends in a hook. This inſect keeps genera 

water, and when it gets upon fiſh cdings fall 92 ry 
claws, and 70 it great torture by ſucking it; and it is 
ſaid, that if the fiſh finds not ſome means to rub it off. 
this inſect will ſuck it to death. ; th 


SECT. Was 
Of the Sea and River Fiſh at the Cape of Goed Hope, 
A MONG the fiſhes at the Cape are the leſſer whale, 


A called the grampus, which is frequently ſeen : 
but we ſhall find another e ee. of Peron 
whale when we come to thoſe countries on the coaſts of 
which theſe enormous fiſh are caught. FE 
| The blower, ſo called from a faculty it has of blowing 
itſelf up into a globular form, is frequently ſeen about 


| the Cape. This fiſh is without ſcales, and very ſmooth; 


the mouth is ſmall, but furniſhed with four broad teeth ; 


and it has a white belly. This fiſh is not food for man, 


it being very unwholeſome. _ 2 1 
The torpedo cramp-fiſh is frequently taken at the Cape. 
It is of the cartilaginous kind, and roundiſh, being blown 
up as it were into that form. The head does not pro- 
ject from the body; but the mouth and eyes are fixed in 
it much in the ſame manner as you might carve them on 


a bowl. The eyes are very ſmall; and the inſides have a 


mixture of black and white. The mouth, which is 
ſhaped like a half-moon, is alſo ſmall; but furniſhed 
with teeth. Above the mouth are two little holes, which 
are Sefer its noſtrils. The back is orange- coloured, 
the belly white, the tail thin, and fleſhy like that of a 
turbot. The ſkin upon every part is very ſmooth, and 
entirely without ſcales. When the fiſh is opened the 


brain is plainly ſeen. The gall is large, the liver white, 
and very tender. But after all, this extraordinary fiſh 


does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. | 
It is a certain truth, that whoever touches this fiſb, 
whether with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, will 


a degree that he cannot move them, particularly the limb 
with which he touched the fiſh, or with which he ex- 
tended the ſtick that touched it, which will appear to- 
tally and ſtrongly convulſed. But this general convul- 
ſton ſeldom laſts above half an hour: for it laſts a minute 
or two at the height; it then gradually abates, and in 
half an hour is quite gone. The Cape fiſhermen are ex- 
tremely afraid of touching the torpedo ; and whenever, 
on their dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, they 
turn the net atide, and are content to loſe half their fiſh, 
nay their whole draught, rather than drag the torpedo 
aſhore, and by that means expoſe any one to the ha- 
zard of touching it. 

The gold-fiſh, which is very different. from that of 
China, is thus called from a circle of a gold colour about 
each eye, and a ſtreak of gold from the head along the 
ridge of the back to the tail, The Cape gold- fiſh is a- 
bout a foot and a half long, and is of about 2 pound 
weight. The teeth are ſmall, but very ſharp, and do 
good execution upon muſcles and other th that are its 


prey. Gold- fiſh are never ſeen near the Cape, but in th? 


months of May, June, July, and Auguit, when 5 
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ury up and down, and then ſwim 


It has many legs, each of 


immediately feel his limbs cramped and benumbed to ſuch 
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appear in ſhoals, and great numbers of them are taken 
by the Cape Europeans. The colour of the meat is a 
mixture of white and red; it is of a delicate taſte, and 
is not only eſteemed very wholeſome, but a great cleanſer 
of the blood. | | 
The Cape filver-fiſh reſembles a carp in its ſhape and 
taſte, and weighs about a pound. It is a very white fiſh, 
adorned with feveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, fall- 
ing from the ridge of the back down both ſides, and the 
tail ſeems covered with filver, The jaws are furniſhed 
with ſmall ſharp teeth. Theſe filver-hſh keep generally 
in the ſea, but at certain times come in ſhoals into the 
tivers, where they are caught in great numbers, A 
The bennet is a fiſh of which there is great plenty at 
the Cape, but how it came by that name is unknown. It 
is about the length and thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
weighs from fix to eight pounds. It is a beautiful fiſh 
covered with large ſcales of a bright purple, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of gold. The eyes are red, the mouth ſmall 
and without teeth, and near the gills are two fins of a 
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gold colour; but the other fins are of a light yellow. 


The tail is reddiſh, and has much the form of a pair of 
open ſciſſars. The ſcales appear tranſparent, as does 
likewiſe the ſkin ; but, when the ſcales are off, the ſkin 


appears of a bright purple. The meat is of a crimſon | 


colour, and is divided into ſeveral parts by a fort of 
membranous ſubſtance interwoven with it. It loſes no- 
thing in point of colour by boiling, but a little of its 
juſtre, It ts a dry food, but agreeable to the palate, and 
ceaſy of 1. V | 5 

In the Cape ſea are two kinds of braſſems, one ſome- 
what rounder, broader, and ſhorter than the other. This 
is of a blackiſh colour on the back and ſides, with the 
head of a dark purple. The other is of a dark blue, and 
ſeems ſpeckled. A braſſem of this laſt ſort is about ſeven 
or eight inches long, and weighs about a pound. Both 
forts feed upon ſea-graſs, and upon dung and offals when 
they meet with them. They are ſeldom taken in the 
net, except in very ſtormy weather, when they come in 
ſhoals to the ſhore, Both the European fiſhermen and 
the Hottentots uſually take them with the line; and, 
when they are at this ſport, either whiſtle or make a 
hideous bawling noiſe, in both which the brafſems de- 
light; and are thus allured in ſhoals about the baits. They 
are very wholeſome and well taſted, and three or four of 
them are bought at the Cape for about two-pence. 

The ſea near the Cape alſo abounds with a fiſh called 
by the Cape Europeans the ſtone-braſſem. Theſe come 
in ſhoals with the tide into the rivers, where they are 
fond of feeding on the graſs which hangs in the ſtream, 
and go out again with the tide. This fiſh is ſhaped like 
a carp, but is a much finer hſh, and not near ſo boney. 
On being boiled or fried, it ſplits into many flakes like the 
cod, Theſe fiſh are from a foot and a half to three feet 
long, and weigh from two to eight pounds. They are 
of different colours, but the backs of all of them are 
brown; ſome have ſeveral brown ſtreaks falling on both 

ſides from the back to the belly. Theſe add not a little 
beauty to the ſcales, which are large and white; and 
ſome have the belly of an aſh colour. 

The red ſtone-brafſems at the Cape have the name of 
Jacob Everſſons; the ſkin and ſcales are red, ſpeckled 
Vith blue, and in the middle of the fiſh with gold colour. 
The belly is of a pale green; the eyes are large and red, 
with a ſilver circle about each. The mouth is ſmall, 
and as it were under the gullet, and is furniſhed with 
little ſharp teeth. This fiſh is of a delicate taſte, and 
Very wholeſome nouriſhing food. There is another ſort 

of red ſtone- braſſems, or Jacob Everſſons, which differs 
from the above in their being larger, in their having 

orter mouths, and in having the out- parts of the gullet 
of a deep red. Both ſorts keep entirely in the ſea, and 
ae ſeldom found in great depths of water. 

Franciſci has given the reaſon of theſe fiſh being called 
it the Cape by the name of Jacob Everſſon; and as his 
en appears at the ſame time diverting, and is ac- 
owiedged. to be ſtrictly agreeable to truth, we thall 
"ranſer ibe it. There was many years ago, ſays he, a 
. Maſter of a ſhip at the Cape, whoſe name was Jacob 
„ Everſon ; he had a very red face, and was fo deep 
Pitted with the ſmall-pox, that his beard, which was 


N 
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ce black, could never be ſhaved ſo cloſe, but that ſeveral 
“ hairs would remain in the pock-frets : ſo that his face, 
«© when it was ſhaved, had the colour, and ſeemed to 
«© have the ſpecks of the red ſtone-braſſem. This Jacob 
<< being once a-fiſhing with his crew for red ſtone- braſ- 
% ſems, at Maurice iſland beyond the Cape, and the crew 
dining that day very jovially upon this ſort of fiſh, 
% one of them took it in his head, in a fit of mirth, to 


< the brightneſs of the alluſion, and received it with the 
<< higheſt agitations of mirth, and with thunders of ap- 
% plauſe: and when they got back to the Cape, they 
immediately publiſhed this new name for the red ſtone- 
e braſſem. The fettlers (among whom Jacob was very 
& well known) were as much ſtruck as the crew with the 
“ juſtneſs of the name, and very merrily agreed to 
call a red ſtone- braſſem a Jacob Everſſon ever after. 
«© Every one that knew Jacob, being raviſhed with the 
« mirth in the alluſion, this new name for the red ſtone- 
e braſſem, together with the reaſon of its aſſignment, 
& ſoon after reached ſeveral ſettlements in the Indies ; 


(of which the Indian ſeas furniſh plenty) have gone 
5 there by the name of Jacob Everſſons ever ſince.” 
There are alſo in the Cape ſea porpoiſes, tharks, pilot- 
fiſh, dolphins, and flying-fiſh, which we have already 
deſcribed in treating of the fiſh on the coaſt of Indoſtan. 
There are likewiſe ſea-lions and turtle, of which we 
ſhall defer the deſcription till we come to the coaſt of 
America. Beſides theſe there are many of the fiſh com- 
mon in Europe, as pike, which are here only found in 
ſalt-water, and are of a dark yellow, buùt in every other 
reſpect reſemble thoſe of Europe ; herrings, thornbacks, 
ſoles, barbels, carp, eels, and gudgeons. | 

Among the ſhell-fiſh at the Cape are lobſters, craw- 
fiſh, crabs, oyſters, muſcles, and perriwinkles, which 
differ but little from thoſe of Europe ; but there are 
others unknown amongſt us, | 

At the Cape are two forts of water-ſnails, called by 
the Europeans there the porcupine-ſnail and the ſea por- 
cupine- ſnail. The ſhell of the former is twiſted like that 
of a garden-ſnail, but more variouſly and beautifully co- 
loured. The ſhell of the ſea porcupine-ſnail has alſo 
many beautiful colours, and is armed on almoit every 


ſame manner as the raiſed quills of the porcupine. The 
ſhells of both ſorts retain their colours as long as the 


the ſhell fade away. 


At the Cape are ſhell-fiſh called by the Europeans 
there ſea-ſuns and ſea-ſtars : both ſorts breed in the ſea, 
and are driven aſhore by the tide. The ſhells of both 
are multangular, and approach to a globular figure ; but 
the ſea-ſun is ſmaller than the ſea-ſtar, and the ſhell more 
nearly reſembles a globe. The ſhells of both are alſo 
covered with a thick ſcaly ſkin, ſomething like that of 
a ſerpent, and have ſmall prickles upon them ſhooting 
out every way, like beams of light, whence they re- 
ceive their names ; but the prickles on the ſea-ſuns are 
longer than thoſe on the ſea-ſtars. In hot weather the 
fiſh in theſe ſhells are dried up on their remaining a few 
days out of the water, and the ſhells are left ſo bare, 
that there is no mark of their having been inhabited by 
any creature. 

At the Cape is a ſhell-fiſh which the Cape Europeans 
call pagger, and is covered with dark brown ſcales, 
N ſpotted with red and black; but on the back 
of it, near the head, is a ſort of horn, or prickle of 2 
poi.onous nature, which is apt to wound the hand that 
touches it; in which caſe it cauſes a dreadful pain and 
inflammation, and if ſpeedy care be not taken the hand 
eriſhes. 5 
The ſhell-fiſh, called at the Cape the muſſel- crab, 
reſembles the lobſter, but is much ſmaller. Theſe, be- 
ſides the coat ſhell, have another, which ſerves them as 
an habitation, and they go in and out with great eaſe, 
though they never go ſo far out as to ſeparate themſelves 
quite from the ſnell. . 
There are ſeveral other ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their ſhells ; but we ſhall only take notice of 
the nautilus, called at the Cape the pearl-ſnail, It is 


| 


no 


call it the Jacob Everſſon. The crew were ſtruck with 


& and was ſo well received there, that red ſtone-braſſem 


part with long prickles, which ſtand out much after the 


ſh within them live; but when it dies, the colours on 
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Some aſſert, that there is a ſtone in the head of the 


| hair-ſerpent; which is a never failingantidote boch againſt 


the poiſon. of this, and of every other ſerpent, But 


dur author, afcer killing many hair-ſerpents at the Cape, 
and ſearching the heads of all of them very narrowly, 
in order to find this ſtone, could never diſcover any 


ſuch thing. The ſerpent ſtones in the poſſeſſion of the | 


Cape Europeans, are all artificial ones brought from the 
_ Eafſt-Indies, white they are prepared by the Bramins, 
who are alone poſſeſſed of the ſecret of their compoſi- 
tion 
a child at the Cape; who had received a poiſonous bite 
in one of the arms; but it could not be diſcovered from 
what creature, When the ſtone was brought, the arm 

was prodigiouſly ſwelled and inflamed; the ſtone on its 


being applied to the wound ſtugk to it very cloſely, 
without any bandage or ſupport, drinking in the poi- 


ſon; till it could receive no more, when dropping off, it 
was laid in milk, that it might purge itſelf of the poi- 


ſon, and it did ſo, the poiſon. turning the milk yellow. 


The ſtone was then applied again to the wound, and when 


it had drank in its doſe, was again laid in milk, and this 


was repeated till the ſtone had exhauſtcd all the poiſon ; 
after which the arm was ſoon healed. The artificial 
ſerpent ſtone is ſhaped like a bean, the matter in the 
middle is whitiſh, and the reſt of a ſky blue. 


* 


ſerpents, from their loving to be in the houſes. Theſe 


are from an inch and a quarter, to an inch and a 
Half thick, and about an ell long. They are very fond 
of r people's beds, and lying with them all 


fight. They will ſlip through the hands like eels, and 
when you drive them out of bed, if you uſe them in 
what manner you will, ſo that you don't diſable them, 
they will return, and get into bed again if they can. 
If they are offended, they bite; but their bite is not poi- 
ſonous, nor attended with any ill conſequence. 

In ſhort, there are many other kinds of ſerpents in 
the Cape countries; one ſort is moſtly ſeen upon rocks, 
and another on flat ſandy ground. There is a ſort 
uſually ſeen about the roads, and a ſmall ſnake of a 
dlack colour that loves to harbour in ſtraw and reeds. 
Numbers of theſe laſt are in the thatch upon the houſes 
in the colonies, where they lay their eggs, and breed 
their young; a full grown ſnake of this laſt ſort is no 
longer than a man's middle finger, nor thicker than a 
gooſe quill. | Ons „„ 
Scorpions are ſo numerous at the Cape, where they 
generally harbour among ſtones, that the Cape Euro- 
peans are very cautious of putting their hands among 
them, for fear of being ſtung by thoſe creatures. The 
Cape ſcorpions are from two and a half to three inches 
long, and of a dark green ſpeckled with black. They 


reſemble the craw-fith in every part but the tail, which 


is longer and narrower. Their ſting cauſes intolerable 
pain, and frequently endangers life. 
Among the ſpiders at the Cape, of which there are 
many ſorts, there is one no bigger than a white pea ; 
but of which the Cape Europeans are very cautious. It 
is of a black colour, and very active. In houſes it fa- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Our author ſays, he ſaw one of them tried upon 


There is a ſort of ſnakes at the Cape called houſe | 
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with a cruſty matter or ſhell fourteen or fifteen 4%. 
when the ſhell opening, there iſſues from it 1 ob, 

tiful butterfly, the wings of which are enamelled 95 
gold and various other lively colours. There are inde d 
as many ſorts of butterflies as there are of cater las . 
and every butterfly at the Cape retains much of * 2 
lour of the caterpillar from which it was changed. 55 
I be ſea-flea is thus named from its leaping after the 
manner of a flea; it is nearly of the ſhape of a ſhrim : 

and ſometimes continues under water. As it is 8 
with a ſting, it is a great plague to fiſh; for when it 
lights on them, it ſtings them ſo grievouſly, that the 

fling themſelves in a fury up and down, and then ſwi EC 
ry quick j5 FO 735 to . or ſtony-ſhore, in 5 
der to rid themſelves of this enemy by rubbi ak 
he ſea- louſe reſembles a horſe-fly, but is broader. and 
covered with a hard ſhell. It has Sees gs 
which ends in a hook. This inſect keeps generally under 


water, and when it gets upon fiſh clings faſt to it by its 


claws, and gives it great torture by ſucking it; and it 

he's gives | EL and it is 
ſaid, that if the fiſh finds not ſome EN. rub it off 
this inſect will ſuck it to death. „ e 


FEE 
V the Sea and River Fiſh at the Cape of Goed Hope, 
A MONG the fiſhes at the Cape are the leſſer whale, 


(A. called the grampus, which is frequently ſee ; 
but we ſhall find another oppoituny of ering che 
whale when we come to thoſe countries on the coaſts of 
which theſe enormous fiſh are caught. | 7 
The blower, ſo called from a faculty it has of blowing 
itſelf up into a globular form, is frequently ſeen about 
the Cape. This fiſh is without ſcales, and very ſmooth ; 
the mouth is ſmall, but furniſhed with four broad teeth | 
and it has a white belly. This fiſh is not food for man? 
it being very unwholeſome. | I eee. 4 
The torpedo cramp-fiſh is frequently taken at the Cape. 
It is of the cartilaginous kind, and roundiſh, being blown 
up as it were into that form. The head does not pro- 
ject from the body; but the mouth and eyes are fixed in 
it much in the ſame manner as you might carve them on 
a bowl. The eyes are very ſmall; and the inſides have a 
mixture of black and white. The mouth, which is 
ſhaped like a half-moon, is alſo ſmall ; but furniſhed 
with teeth. Above the mouth are two little holes, which 
are perhaps its noſtrils, The back is orange-coloured, 
the belly white, the tail thin, and fleſhy like that of a 
turbot. The ſkin upon every part is very ſmooth, and 
entirely without ſcales. When the fiſh is opened the 
brain is plainly ſeen. The gall is large, the liver white, 
and very tender. But after all, this extraordinary fiſh 
does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. | 
It is a certain truth, that whoever touches this fiſh, 
whether with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, will 
immediately feel his limbs crampedand benumbed to ſuch 
a degree that he cannot move them, particularly the limb 
with which he touched the fiſh, or with which he ex- 


ſtens on the walls, or ceiling, and in the fields fixes 
its web in the graſs; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, that it 
cauſes death, unleſs an aiitidote be uſed in time. Our 
author mentions a negroe who died of it, and an Eu— 
ropean boy who ſuffered the moſt tormenting pain from 
the bite of this inſect; but his life was ſaved by apply- 
ing the ſerpent ſtone. This inſect frequently does da- 
mage to both the great and ſmall cattle. | 
There are here aiſo a few of the centipedes, which 
are red and white, and about a finger long, but ſcarce 
half ſo thick: they are downy like Cape caterpillars, 
and provided with two horns ; the bite of this inſect 
is as dangerous as that of a ſcorpion, but the ſerpent 
ſtone is an effectual remedy, as is alio the application 
of roaſted onions applied to the wound. | 
There are various kinds of caterpillars at the Cape, 
different from thoſe in Europe: theſe quickly arrive at 
maturity, ſoon after which they fix themſelves to a 
plant, tree, or flower, and ſometimes to a wall, where 
they change their form in the manner of the ſilæ- worm 
which we deicribed in treating of China, and are covered 


tended the ſtick that touched it, which will appear to- 
tally and ſtrongly convulſed. But this general convul- - 
ſion ſeldom laſts above half an hour: for it laſts a minute 
or two at the height; it then gradually abates, and in 
half an hour is quite gone. The Cape hſhermen are ex- 
tremely afraid of touching the torpedo ; and whenever, 
on their dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, they 
turn the net aſide, and are content to loſe half their fiſh, 
nay their whole draught, rather than drag the torpedo = 
aſhore, and by that means expoſe any one to the ha- 


zard of touching it. 


The gold-fiſh, which is very different from that of 
China, is thus called from a circle of a gold colour about 
each eye, and a ftreak of gold from the head along the 
ridge of the back to the tail, The Cape gold-fiſh is a- 
bout a foot and a half long, and is of about a pound 
weight. The teeth are ſmall, but very ſharp, and do 
good execution upon muſcles and other th that are its 
prey. Gold-fiſh are never ſeen near the Cape, but in th? 


months of May, June, July, and Auguit, _— 
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appear in ſhoals, and great numbers of them are taken 
by the Cape Europeans. The colour of the meat is 2 
- mixture of white and red; it is of a delicate taſte, and 
is not only eſteemed very wholefome, but a great cleanſer 
of the blood. DA | 

The Cape filver-fiſh reſembles a carp in its ſhape and 
taſte, and weighs about a pound. It is a very white fiſh, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, fall- 
ing from the ridge of the back down both ſides, and the 
tail ſeems covered with filver, The jaws are furniſhed 
with ſmall ſharp teeth. Theſe filver-fiſh keep generally 
in the ſea, but at certain times come in ſhoals into the 
tivers, where they are caught in great numbers. 
- The bennet is a fiſh of which there is great plenty at 
the Cape, but how it came by that name is unknown. It 
is about the length and thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
weighs from fix to eight pounds. It is a beautiful fiſh 
covered with large ſcales of a bright purple, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of gold. The eyes are red, the mouth ſmall 


and without teeth, and near the gills are two fins of a 


gold colour; but the other fins are of a light yellow. 
The tail is reddiſh, and has much the form of a pair of 
open ſciſſars. The ſcales appear tranſparent, as does 
likewiſe the ſkin ; but, when the ſcales are off, the ſkin 
appears of a bright Þ 
colour, and is divided into ſeveral parts by a ſort of 
membranous ſubſtance interwoven with it. It loſes no- 
thing in point of colour by boiling, but a little of its 
juſtre, It ts a dry food, hut agreeable to the palate, and 
eaſy of N. . | is: 
In the Cape ſea are two kinds of braſſems, one ſome- 
what rounder, broader, and ſhorter than the other. This 
is of a blackiſh colour on the back and fides, with the 
head of a dark purple. The other is of a dark blue, and 
ſeems ſpeckled. A braſſem of this laſt ſort is about ſeven 
or eight inches long, and weighs about a pound. Both 
forts feed upon ſea-graſs, and upon dung and offals when 
they meet with them. They are ſeldom taken in the 
net, except in very ſtormy weather, when they come in 
ſhoals to the ſhore. Both the European fiſhermen and 
the Hottentots uſually take them' with the line ; and, 
when they are-at this ſport, either whiſtle or make a 
hideous bawling noiſe, in both which the braſſems de- 
light; and are thus allured in ſhoals about the baits. They 
re very wholeſome and well taſted, and three or four of 
them are bought at the Cape for about two-pence. 

The ſea near the Cape alſo abounds with a fiſh called 
by the Cape Europeans the ſtone-braſſem. Theſe come 
min ſhoals with the tide into the rivers, where they are 
iond of feeding on the graſs which hangs in the ſtream, 
and go out again with the tide. This fiſh is ſhaped like 
a carp, but is a much finer fiſn, and not near ſo boney. 
On being boiled or fried, it ſplits into many flakes like the 
cod. Theſe fith are from a foot and a half to three feet 
long, and weigh from two to eight pounds. They are 
of different colours, but the backs of all of them are 
brown; ſome have ſeveral brown ſtreaks falling on both 
tides from the back to the belly. "Theſe add not a little 
beauty to the ſcales, which are large and white; and 
ſome have the belly of an aſh colour. | | 

The red ftone-brafſems at the Cape have the name of 
Jacob Everſſons; the ſkin and ſcales are red, ſpeckled 
Vith blue, and in the middle of the fiſh with gold colour. 
The belly is of a pale green; the eyes are large and red, 
with a tilver circle about each. The mouth is ſmall, 
and as it were under the gullet, and is furniſhed with 


& + — 


little ſharp teeth. This fiſh is of a delicate taſte, and 


i very wholeſome nouriſhing food. There is another ſort 
of red ſtone-brafſems, or Jacob Everſſons, which differs 
rom the above in their being larger, in their having 
orter mouths, and in having the out- parts of the gullet 
of a deep red. Both ſorts keep entirely in the ſea, and 
ae ſeldom found in great depths of water. 
Franciſci has given the reaſon of theſe fiſh being called 
i the Cape by the name of Jacob Everſſon ; and as his 
noun appears at the ſame time diverting, and is ac- 
nowledged to be ſtrictly agreeable to truth, we ſhall 
iranſcribe it. © There was many years ago, ſays he, a 
4 Maſter of a ſhip at the Cape, whoſe name was Jacob 
„ -Yerfſon ; he had a very red face, and was ſo deep 
_ Pitted with the ſmall-pox, that his beard, which was 


urple, The meat is of a crimſon | 


„ „ 
ce black, could never be ſhaved ſo cloſe, but that feveral 
„ hairs would remain in the pock-frets : ſo that his face, 
“ when it was ſhaved, had the colour, and ſeemed to 
% have the ſpecks of the red ſtone-braſſem. This Jacob 
being once a-fiſhing with his crew for red ſtone- braſ- 
« ſems, at Maurice iſland beyond the Cape, and the crew 
dining that day very jovially upon this ſort of fiſh, 
«© one of them took it in his head, in a fit of mirth, to 
call it the Jacob Everſſon. The crew were ſtruck with 
ce the ee, of the alluſion, and received it with the 
<< higheſt agitations of mirth, and with thunders of ap- 
% plauſe: and when they got back to the Cape, they 


immediately publiſhed this new name for the red ſtone- 


e braſſem. The fettlers (among whom Jacob was very 
„ well known) were as much ſtruck as the crew with the 
“ juſtneſs of the name, and very merrily agreed to 
call a red ſtone-braflem a Jacob Everſon ever after. 
«© Every one that knew Jacob, being raviſhed with the 
« mirth in the alluſion, this new name for the red ſtone- 
<< braſſem, together with the reaſon of its aſſignment, 
& ſoon after reached ſeveral ſettlements in the Indies; 
“ and was ſo well received there, that red ſtone-braſſems 
«© (of which the Indian ſeas furniſh plenty) have gone 
5 there by the name of Jacob Everſſons ever ſince.” 
There are alſo in the Cape ſea porpoiſes, tharks, pilot- 
fiſh, dolphins, and flying-fiſh, which we have already 
deſcribed in treating of the fiſh on the coaſt of Indoſtan. 
There are likewiſe ſea-lions and turtle, of which we 
ſhall defer the deſcription till we come to the coaſt of 
America. Beſides theſe there are many of the fiſh com- 
mon in Europe, as pike, which are here only found in 
ſalt- water, and are of a dark yellow, but in every other 
reſpect reſemble thoſe of Europe; herrings, thornbacks, 
ſoles, barbels, carp, eels, and gudgeons. TY 
Among the ſhell-fiſh at the . are lobſters, craw- 
fiſn, crabs, oyſters, muſcles, and perriwinkles, which 
differ but little from thoſe of Europe ; but there are 
others unknown amongſt us. EET, | 
At the Cape are two ſorts of water-ſnails, called by 
the Europeans there the porcupine-ſnail and the ſea por- 
cupine-ſnail. The ſhell of the former is twiſted like that 
of a garden-ſnail, but more variouſly and beautifully co- 
loured. The ſhell of the ſea porcupine-ſnail has alſo 
many beautiful colours, and is armed on almoit every 
part with long prickles, which ſtand out much after the 
ſame manner as the raiſed quills of the porcupine. The 
ſhells of both ſorts retain their colours as long as the 
iſh within them live; but when it dies, the colours on 
the ſhell fade away. | 
At the Cape are ſhell-fiſh called by the Europeans 
there ſea-ſuns and ſea-ſtars : both forts breed in the ſea, 
and are driven aſhore by the tide. The ſhells of both 
are multangular, and approach to a globular figure ; but 
the ſea-ſun is ſmaller than the ſea-ſtar, and the ſhell more 
nearly reſembles a globe. The ſhells of both are alſo 
covered with a thick ſcaly ſkin, ſomething like that of 


out every way, like beams of light, whence they re- 
ceive their names; but the prickles on the ſea-ſuns are 
longer than thoſe on the ſea-ſtars, In hot weather the 
fiſh in theſe ſhells are dried up on their remaining a few 
days out of the water, and the ſhells are left ſo bare, 
that there is no mark of their having been inhabited by 
any creature, 


call pagger, and is covered with dark brown ſcales, 
beautifully ſpotted with red and black ; but on the back 
of it, near the head, is a ſort of horn, or prickle of 2 
poi.onous nature, which is apt to wound the hand that 
touches it; in which caſe it cauſes a dreadful pain and 
inflammation, and if ſpeedy care be not taken the hand 
periſhes. 5 5 
The ſhell-fiſn, called at the Cape the muſſel- crab, 
reſembles the lobſter, but is much ſmaller. Theſe, be- 
ſides the coat ſhell, have another, which ſerves them as 
an habitation, and they go in and out with great eaſe, 
though they never go ſo far out as to ſeparate themſelves 
quite from the ſhell, $ 
There are ſeveral other ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their ſhells; but we ſhall only take notice of 


no 
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a ſerpent, and have ſmall prickles upon them ſhooting 


At the Cape is a ſhell-fiſh which the Cape Europeans 


1 nautilus, called at the Cape the pearl-ſnail. It is 
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which nature has furni 


daubed with it. 


364 


no ſmall pleaſure to obſerve theſe fiſh in calm weather on 
the ſurface of the water, when their ſhells ſerve them as 
boats, They erect their heads conſiderably above theſe 
natural veſſels, and, ſpreading out a kind of fail with 

ſhed them, move along in a man- 
ner very diverting to the ſpectators. If when they fail 
they find they are in danger, they draw themſelves cloſe 
into their ſhells, and ſink out of fight. Many of theſe 
ſhells will hold near a quart, and are uſed at the Cape as 


drinking- cups. The Cape Europeans put to them a foot 


of ſilver, ivory, or wood; and ſome are very curiouſly 
embelliſhed with ornaments engraved on the outſide, 


SE C73. YH 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Character of the Hottentots ; 
parti.ularly exhibited in the Life of an Hottentat, who had 
been employed by the Europeans. 


HE Hottentots are neither ſo ſmall of ſtature, nor 


.ſo deformed and wrinkled, as ſome authors have 
repreſented them; for moſt of the men are from five to 
ſix feet high; but the women are a great deal leſs, Both 
ſexes are very erect and well made, and are in the me- 
dium between fat and lean. There is not a crooked limb 
or any other deformity to be ſeen among them, which 
is the more remarkable, as they take much leſs care of 
their children than the European women. As their heads 
are generally large, their eyes are ſo in proportion ; and 
their aſpect is ſo far from being wild and terrible, as ſome 
have repreſented it, that it is ſweet and compoſed, and 
even expreſſing the utmoſt benevolence and good-nature. 
The worſt features they have is their large flat noſes, 


and their thick lips, eſpecially the uppermoſt; but the flat- 
neſs of the noſe is not natural, but cauſed by art. Their 


teeth are as white as ivory, and their cheeks have ſome- 
thing of the cherry; but, from their continual daubings, 
it is not eaſily diſcerned. The men have large broad feet, 
but thoſe of the women are ſmall; and neither ſex cut 
the nails either of their fingers or toes. But what is very 
extraordinary, and muſt appear incredible to thoſe who 
have not given attention to the variations obſervable in 
the human ſpecies, is, that all the Hottentot women are 


diſtinguiſhed by having a broad callous kind of flap grow- 
ing to their bellies, which ſeems intended by nature to 
hide what civilized nations are taught moſt carefully to 


conceal ; and ſome of them have it ſo large, that it can 
hardly be covered with the ſheep-ſkin they wear before 
them, it being often ſeen below it. 
conſiders as a deformity, and for a little tobacco they will 


| ſuffer any one to handle and examine it. Indeed Theve- 
nt, in his Travels, ſays, the negro, Egyptian, and the 


women of ſome other nations, are fi ubject to the like ex- 
creſcence, but ſtop the growth of it very early by ſear- 
ing: this may probably be done from their conſidering 
it as a deformity. | „„ 1 

What chiefly renders the Hottentots a very naſty peo- 
ple, is a cuſtom obſerved by them from their infancy 
of ſmearing their bodies and apparęl with mutton fat, 
marrow, or butter, mixed with the foot that gathers 
round their boiling-pots, in order to make them look 
black, they being naturally of a nut or olive colour. 
This cuſtom is repeated as often as the greaſe is dried 
up by the ſun or duſt, if they are able to procure butter 
or fat. The indigent part of the people are uſually 
obliged to make uſe of that which is rank ; but the more 
wealthy always beſmear themſelves with the freſheſt and 
choiceſt that can be had. Every part of the body, from 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, is covered 
with this filthy paint, and their ſkins are thoroughly 
The richer they are, the more fat and 
butter they uſe ; for this is the grand mark of diſtinction 
between the rich and poor ; but they have the extremeſt 


' averſion to the fat of fiſh. 


It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that this rub- 
bing and greafing has a natural tendency to promote the 
ſuppleneſs and activity of the body ; and thence the Hotten- 
tots, though a lazy race, are, perhaps, the ſwifteſt of foot 


of any people upon earth; for they not only dart away from 
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the ſwifteſt European, but ſome of them will Out-run 
the flecteſt horſe. Beſides, by their living almoſt naked 


„ bi 1 1 er 
where the ſun's heat is very great, and by their thus 


cloſing their pores with greaſe, they prevent that exceſſiye 


perſpiration which would otherwiſe exhauſt their ſpirits 
and enervate their bodies. Indeed the ſame cuſtom j 
practiſed in a leſs degree by moſt favage nations, 


What renders them ſtill more diſagreeable, is their 
ſuffering their woolly hair to be matted together with fat 
and dirt; their offenſive ſmell ariſing from theſe un- 
cleanly cuſtoms and their abominable louſineſs. 

With reſpect to their dreis, the men, during the hot 
ſeaſon, have no other covering for their heads than this 
compoſition of fat, ſoot, and dirt; for they ſay the fat 
keeps their heads cool under the moſt raging ſun: but 
in the cold ſeaſon, and in wet weather, they wear caps 
made of cat or lamb- ſkins ti d on with two ſtrings; 
however, the face and fore part of the neck are always 
uncovered. About the Hottentot's neck hangs a little 
greaſy bag, in which he carries his pipe and tobacco 
with a little piece of wood of a finger's length, burnt at 
both ends, as an amulet againſt witzhcraft. 

The mantles they hang over their ſhoulders, which 
they call croſſas, are worn open or cloſe according to 
the ſeafon. Thoſe of the moſt wealthy are of the ſking 


of tygers or wild cats, and thoſe of the common peo- : 
ple of ſheep-ſkins. Theſe they wear all the year round; 


in winter turning the hairy ſide inward, and in ſummer 
turning it outward, They lie upon them in the night 
and when they die are tied up in them when put into 
their graves, As they generally wear theſe croſlas or 
mantles open, you ſee all the fore-part of their bodies 
naked to the bottom of the belly, where they are covered 
with a ſquare piece of the ſkin of a wild beaſt, generally 
of a wild cat, tied round the waiſt, with the hairy fide 
outward, When they drive their herds to paſture, they 
put on a kind of leather ſtockings, to ſecure their legs 
from being ſcratched by the thorns and briars; and when 
they are to paſs over rocks and ſands, they wear a kind of 


ſandals, cut out of the raw hide of an elephant, or an 


ox, each conſiſting of one piece fitted to the ſole of the 
foot, and turning up about half an inch quite round it, 
the hairy fide outward, and faſtened on with ſtrings paſ- 
ſing through holes made in the turnings up of the toes 
and the heels. | 

Befides theſe more eſſential parts of their dreſs, the 
men generally wear three rings of ivory upon the let 
arm. Theſe they form from the elephant's teeth they find 
in the woods, which they cut into rings, and finiſh with 
ſuch art and exactneſs, as would ſurprize the ableſt tur- 
ner in Europe. Theſe rings, or bracelets, ſerve as 
guards when they fight an enemy ; but when they travel 
they faſten to theſe rings a bag, in which they carry their 
proviſions, which they fix 1o cleverly that it is hardly 


any incumbrance. 


The women in general wear caps all the year round, 


night and day, made of the ſkins of wild beaſts, point- 


ing up ſpirally from the crown of the head. They ge- 
nerally wear two croflas round their ſhoulders, which, 
like thoſe of the men, cover their backs, and ſometimes 
reach down to their hams. Between theſe croflas they 
faſten a ſucking child, if they have one, with the head 
juſt peeping over their ſhoulders. The under croſla ſerves 
to prevent their bodies being hurt by the children at their 
backs. They cover their poſteriors with another croſſa, 
which generally reaches to the calf of the leg; and have 
another before, which is always of ſheep-ſkin ſtripped of 
the wool or hair. | 1 

About their neck is tied a ſtring, to which is faſtened a 
leather bag, which they conſtantly wear from mornits 
till night, both at home and abroad; it contains ſome 
kind of food, a pipe, tobacco, &c. T he pens from 
their infancy to twelve years of age, wear bulruſhes tied 
in rings round their legs from their knees down to * 
ancles. Theſe bulruth rings are then laid aſide, an 
their place is ſupplied with rings of the thickneſs of a lit. 
tle finger made of flips of ſheep or calf-ſkins, from whic 
the hair is ſinged; for the Hottentot ſheep have nothing | 
like wool. Some of the women have above an hundre 


of theſe rings upon each leg, ſo curiouſly joined, and P 
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„ CarFRARIA, ) 


like curious pieces of turnery. They are ſmooth and as 
hard as wood, and when they dance make a aer if 
noiſe. Theſe rings are kept from ſlipping over their heels 
by wrappers of leather or ruſhes about their ancles; and 
as the women are obliged every day to walk thro' buſhes 
and brambles to gather roots and other things for food, 
they preſerve their legs from being torn by the thorns 
and briars. Theſe rings are one great diſtinction of their 
ſex, and are conſidered as very ornamental; for the more 
cings they wear, the finer they are reckoned: but this is 
not all, they are proviſions againſt an hour of hunger 
and great ſcarcity ;- for when that arrives they pull them 
off, bruiſe them between two ſtones, and then eat them, 
But the principal part of the finery of both ſexes con- 
ſiſts in the braſs buttons, and plates of the ſame metal, 
which they buy of the Dutch, and then poliſh to an amaz- 
ing luſtre ; theſe. dangle in the men's hair, They are 
allo extremely fond of fixing in their hair bits of looking- 
glas, which they alſo conſider as very ſplendid orna- 
ments; nor are diamonds more admired by the Europeans 
than theſe trinkets by the Hottentots. They likewiſe 
wear ſmall ear-rings of braſs wire, which wa always 
poliſh very neatly; and thoſe of the higheſt rank, or the 
reateſt wealth, hang in theſe ear-rings bits of mother of 
pearl, to which they have the art of giving a curious 
ſhape and poliſh, Of theſe ornaments they are extremely 
proud, as they imagine they procure them the admiration 
of every beholder, 2 „„ 
To their commerce with the Dutch they likewiſe owe 
ſeveral other ornaments, as braſs and glaſs beads, of 
which they are extravagantly fond. There is hardly a 
Hottentot of either ſex who is not adorned with ſome 
of them: but the preference is univerſally given to braſs 
beads, on account of their not being ſo eaſily broken as 
thoſe of glaſs. They wear them in bracelets, necklaces, 
and girdles; of which every one has more or leſs accord- 
ing to his or her ability; For the neck and arms they 
chooſe the ſmalleſt beads they can meet with: the large 
ones they wear about their waiſt. Some wear half a dozen 
necklaces together, and others more, ſo large that they 
fall very gracefully to their navels. They alſo cover 
their arms with bracelets from their elbows to the wriſts, 
and wear half a dozen'or more Tings of large beads of 
various colours about their waiſts. | 

they freely exchange their cattle; and if they ſerve the 
Europeans, they always ſtipulate for ſome ear-rings, if 
they are not already provided; and whenever one of them 
works for an European, though it be but for a week, or 
even a day, he ſeldom fails in the agreement to article for 
beads. 45 


/ 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery, to wear 
the bladders of the wild beaſts they have flain, blown u 
and faſtened to their hair, where they hang as honourable 
trophies of their valour. 5 
But with this finery the men do not think themſelves 

completely dreſſed, unleſs their hair be laviſhly powdered 
with a pulverized herb called buchu; and this being done, 
they are beaus and grandees, and appear in their utmoſt 
magnificence. 


can upon their foreheads, where being rubbed into the 
greaſe, it ſticks very firmly. The women alſo paint their 
faces with a red earth, with which they make a ſpot over 
each eye, one upon the noſe, one upon each cheek, and 
one upon the chin. Theſe red ſpots they conſider as 
liriking beauties, and therefore this is their conſtant prac- 
tice, when they are called to a mirthful aſſembly, or in- 
tend to make a conqueſt: but whatever attractions the 
men among the Hottentots may perceive in a woman thus 
painted, to an European they appear perfectly frightful. 
Te men have uſually in their hand, eſpecially when 
they go abroad, a ſmall ſtick about a foot long, at one end 


wild beaſt that has a buſhy tail; and this they uſe as an 

andkerchief to rub the ſweat off -their faces, to wipe 
their noſes, and clear away the duſt and dirt that gather 
about their eyes. When this tail is covered with ſweat 
and filth, they plunge and toſs it about in water till all 
B waſhed off. | | 


31 


or theſe ornaments 


It is alſo an invariable cuſtom among the men, who 


of which is faſtened the tail of a wild cat, fox, or other 


* 


4 3Þ 3k - © 4G 
nicely fitted to the leg, and to each other, that they ſeem. |. 


| 
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The Hottentots have been repreſented by ſome authors 


as being ſcarce above the level of the brutes, and as having 


neither underſtanding, nor any ſenſe of order or decency, 
and as ſcarce poſſeſſing the leaſt glimpſe of reaſon and hu- 


manity: but this is far from being true. I have known 


* many of them, fays the learned and judicious Mr. 
Kolben, who underſtood Dutch, F geh, and Portu- 
cc 2 to a ry hk of perfection; and one I knew who 
<«- learnt Engliſh and Portugueſe in a very ſhort time, and 
e having conquered the habits of pronunciation con- 
& tracted from his native language, was faid, by good 
a Judges, to underſtand and 54 them with ſurpriſing 
„ readineſs and propriety.” . 
They are eſteemed at the Cape the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants in the world, and the Europeans there are ſo plea- 
ſed with them in that capacity, that they are loth to part 
with them. Though they are extremeſy fond of cutler 


ware, wine, brandy, and tobacco, and will at any time 


part with the moſt valuable things they have to purchaſe 
them; yet they will neither diminiſh them themſelves, 


| nor ſuffer any one elſe to diminiſh the leaſt drop or part 


of thoſe commodities, when they are committed to their 
truſt ; and the care and fidelity with which they acquit 

themſelves on theſe occaſions is really ſurpriſing. They 
are even employed by the Dutch in affairs that require. 

* and Capacity. 5 
Nothing can give us a juſter idea of a people, than 
ſeeing how they act on particular occaſions; 2 this 


more perfectly ſhews their capacities, tempers, and diſpo- 


ſitions, than the moſt elaborate diſquiſitions and explana- 
tions; with this view we give the reader the following 
little hiſtory. „ . | 
An Hottentot named Claas was a man of ſuch inte- 


grity and diſcernment, that he was often, ſays Mr. Kol- 


ben, entruſted by Mr. Vander Stel, the late governor of 
the Cape, with large quantities of wine, brandy, rice, 
and other commodities, and directed to exchange them 


for cattle among the Hottentot nations at a great diſtance 


from the Cape, attended by a guard of two armed men 


belonging to the governor. Theſe commiſſions he execu- 


ted with addreſs and reputation, and generally returned 
the governor more and finer cattle than the commodities 


he carried out could be judged to be worth. To theſe 


qualities he joined the greateſt humanity and good na- 
ture; and, notwithſtanding the ignorance in which he 
was bred, and in which, with reſpect to religion, he 
always lived, was a man of excellent morals, and had, 
perhaps, as much charity and benevolence as the beſt of 


us all. Many an European in diſtreſs has been relieved 


by this generous -natured creature, who, by means 


of a handſome ftock of cattle, in which the wealth of 
the Hottentots conſiſts, was well able to ſupply their 
r 1 y 
p | This Claas was deſcended of a family rich in cattle, 
and the herd he had received from his father was, by his 
care and prudent management, conſiderably increaſed. 


He uſually reſided at a diſtance from the Cape, where he 


lived very happily with his wife, whom the Hottentots 


eſteemed a great beauty. She loved him tenderly ; but 


her love awaked the envy of the king or captain of his na- 
As the hair of the women is conſtantly .| 


hid under their caps, they lay this powder as thick as they | 


tion, who reſolving to poſſeſs her, and being unable to 
ſhake her conſtancy, took her away by force, Claas being 
unable to obtain any relief againſt ſo powerful a raviſher, 
(the Dutch never intermeddling in the private quarrels of 
the natives) bore his misfortunes like a wiſe man, ſup- 
preſſed his grief, and troubled none with his complaints: 
but his wife gave full ſcope to her reſentment, and equally 
regardleſs of threats and flatteries, deafened the tyrant 
with her continual reproaches. He ſhut her up, and, 
after trying every art to quench her affection for her huſ- 
band, reſolved on his deſtruction. 

Claas had cheriſhed the Dutch, and in a very extraor- 
dinary manner contributed to their eſtabliſhment at the 
Cape: but his zeal for their ſervice, ., which had even 
reached the city of Amſterdam, had protured him man 
enemies among his countrymen: but he nad enemies Rill 
more dangerous; theſe were the governor's people, who 
had before been entruſted to traffic with the Hottentot 
nations, and had embezzeled the goods delivered them 
to trade with. None of them returning with æattle that 


bore any proportion in number or value to his, the 
| N 


4 governor 
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| E It was reſolved, that the rav 
information that Claas was endéeavouring to r 


out of the country 
dead, had left him 5 

eſteemed one of the richeſt Hottentots in the countty, 
it was farther reſolved, that the raviſher ſhould accuſe 


Claas to the governor of embezzling his excellency's 
commodities, and-defrauding him of a great number of 
cattle, by which means he had acquired ſuch wealtb. 
Information was accordingly given, and the governor, 
who had a thouſand times declared his ſatisfaction at this 


worthy man's fidelity and affèction for him and the ſet- 


tlement, either not ſuſpecting the trick, or longing for 
the great herds of cattle that would fall to him on his 


conviction, ordered the enſign of the garrifon, who was 
the arch- conſpirator, to march with a party of ſoldiers, 


creature was then at the village where he uſually reſided, 
and the enſign and his party arriving there early in the 
10 of the inhabitants were ſtirring, 

ot to be fired into the cottages. 
the aſ- 


morning, before a 
cauſed a volley of | 
Claas ſallied out upon the alarm, and knowin 


ſailants, addreſſed himfelf in Dutch to the enſign, de- 


manding the reaſon of ſuch an inſult-on the village. 


him before the governor, to anſwer to a charge of con- 


ſpiracy againſt the Dutch; and calling upon him to ſur- | 
| laas returned, I, Sir, confpire againſt the 


render, 


66 Dutch! I, who have given ſo many proofs of my zeal 
ce and affection for them! I, who have ſerved them ſo 


« Jong and ſo faithfully !” The enſign replied, it was | 
| to reſtore only a very ſmall part, He, however, repaired 


not his buſineſs to expoſtulate with him; and, if he did 
not inſtantly ſurrender, he would fire upon him. © Is it 
« true then, returned Claas, that there is ſuch a charge 
tc againſt me? But what then have theſe done? Sir ? 
c (pointing to the men, women, and children of the 
« what have theſe done, that their innocent lives ſhould 
tc be expoſed to your firs? Are they too charged with 
« A conſpiracy againſt; the Dutch? If I am only con- 
cerned, Sir, it was ſurely great raſhneſs to attack them. 


ec 


cc 


 « would have ſooner choſen than yourſelf for a judge of 
« 'my fidelity to the Dutch, and of the warmth of m 
« heart for their ſervice. I have given ſo many proofs 
of both, and ſo many of theſe have paſſed through 
% your own hands, that I can neither ſee how you, nor 
any one elſe, can entertain a doubt about them.” 
The enſign commanding him filence, ſummoned him 
again to ſurrender, upon pain of immediate death, Claas 
then came forward, adding, that as he was innocent he 
feared no trial, and they might carry him where they 
pleaſed : upon which they bound him with, ropes, the 

reateſt ignominy next to a ſhameful death, that can 
befal a Hottentot, and then led him away, - 

This worthy injured man being brought before the 
governor, denied every thing laid to his charge with 
ſerenity of temper; he refuted the allegations of the pre- 


CC 


tended witneſſes with the utmoſt ſtrength of reaſon, and 


rehearſed many recent inſtances of his fidelity and affec- 
tion to the governor and the ſettlement; while his accu- 
ſers could only produce the ſuggeſtions of malice, with- 


out the leaſt air of proof. The people ſoon ſaw that all 
was a baſe conſpiracy to ruin him; but obſerving by the 
governor's behaviour that he would not fee it, they did 


not think it ſafe to attempt publickly to detect the con- 
ſpirators. In ſhort, Claas was, upon the bare ſuggeſtions 
of his enemies, convicted before the governor of every 
charge brought againſt him : he was inſtantly baniſhed 


5 


1 l ſet them aſide, and committed the whole 
ufineſs to Claas, who had now managed it for a con 
ſiderable time with the higheſt reputation. Theſe hate- 
ing the man whoſe integtity was a bar to their fortunes, 


i att in- 
ſurtection againſt the Dutch, in order to drive them 
; and as his father, whö was lately 
ſuch a number of cattle, that he was 
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and this unjuſt ſentence was immediately put in exe. 


| 1 | weptity | ' fortunes,” Claas in trading for the company with the Hottentot na. 

had conſpired his deſtruction; and knowing how'ea erly | tions for cattle; but, by his perfidious mana cement | 5 
it was ſought by the Hottentot chief, who had already” 8 
injured him in a tender part, they made him of the con- 
er it af 


» 


Tue infamous enſign was trowa 


abilities and integrity of Claas daily became more illuſ. 
trious. B. 4 
| 1 under ſu 


and knavery, the Hottentots raiſed their markets, and 

price of cattle was ſo enhanced tothe . 8 
directors put a ſtop to all commeree wich the Hottentors, 
and ordered that all ſupplies of proviſions for the uſe 3 
the company ſhould be purehaſed of their own burghers, 


i 'the Cape. | 


mong others who had taſted of his hoſpitality, and felt, 

nd ed his bountiful hand in the time of their miſ. 
fortunes, was captain Theunis Gerbrantz Vander Schet. 
Iing, who having loſt his ſhip in the bay of Algoa, on 
the eaſtern coaſt, was forced to go by land to the Cape, 
through ſeveral Hottentot nations, and to ſubſiſt on the 
charity of the people. In this diſtreſs he was met by 
Claas, who entertained and relieved him in ſo bountiful 


in order to ſeize and bring Claas before him. The honeſt a manner, that, to the honour of the captain for his gra- 


3 


delighted to tell the ſtory 
broken fortune, which was not effected till after the death 


of Claas, would be ever expreſſing his ſorrow, that the. 
generous creature was dead to whom he owed a thouſand 
returns of kindneſs. This gentleman was indeed at the 


titude, as well as of the Hottentot for his hoſpitality, he 


Cape in the time of Claas's troubles; but was then un- 


The enſign replied, they were come to ſeize and carry || able to aſſiſt him. However, he ſaw how matters were 


carried againſt him, and upon his arrival in Holland made 
ſuch vo ee the directors in his favour, that 
by tlie fi 


' wolves by whom they had been ſeized, could be brought 


very contentedly with the trifles that were allowed him 
to his old ſeat; but was ſoon murdered by the Hottentot 


' 


60 ge de thret now aſſembled in 4 great fright) 


c Beſides, was I upon my defence? Or, am I in a poſt | 
« of defence? Did you, before your fire, ſend me no- 
tice of your arrival? Did you ſummon me to ſurren- | trouble of thought, and look upon every degree of rea- 


« ger; and did I refuſe? There is hardly a man that 1 


| chief, who found the poſſeſſion: of his wife extremely pre- 
| cartous while her huſband was living; and the Dutch 


never intermeddling between the Hottentots in affairs 
{ wherein they themſelves are not concerned, the ruffian 
was never called to an account. | | 

To return to the character of the Hottentots in general: 
| Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of them, they ſeem 
to place all human happineſs in ſloth and indolence. They 
can think to purpoſe if they pleaſe; but they hate the 


ſoning as a difagreeable agitation of mind: they therefore 
never exert their mental powers but in-caſes of neceſſity; 
that is, when it is neceſfary to remove ſome preſſing want 
of their own or their friends, If the Hottentot be not 
rouzed by any preſent appetite or neceſſity, he is as deaf 
to thought and action as a log; but when thus urged, he 
is all activity. Yet when theſe are gratified, and his ob- 
ligation to ſerve is at an end, he retires to enjoy again 
his beloved idleneſs. | - 


S ECT. . 


07 their Food, their Manner F dreſſing it, and their Reguta- 
tions in Relation to Things forbidden. Their fondmeſs for 
Tobacco, Dacha, _the 4 Root, Nine, f "andy, ard 


OME authors pretend; that all the Hottentots de- 

Y: vour the entrails of beaſts, uncleanſed of their filth 
and excrements, half broited ; and that whether ſound or 
rotten, they conſider them as the greateſt delicacies in the 
world : but this is not true. When they have entrails to 
eat, they turn and ſtrip them of their filth, and waſh 


them in clean water. They then boil them in the blood 
of the beaſt, if they have any; if not; they broil them on 
the coals. This, Nopeter, is done in ſo nafty a manner 
as to make an European Joath their victuals. 


| ae, 
for life to Robben Iſland; his effects were confiſcated; | indeed, been repreſented as the moſt thy bank 


0 3 
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Being ſoon ſuſpectec of breaehiof truſt; he was 
nder ſuch reſtrictions as took away all the honour of. 
iv employment; and at length by bis folly, arrogance, 


We have already mentioned the humanity of Claas: 


; and upon the repair of his: 


| ſt opportunity they diſpatched orders to the Cape 
for the recalling of og and reſtoring all his effetts, | 
He was accordingly recalled; but as for his cattle, the 


zz 


'jquors, ſuffer . diſeaſes before unknown. to them, 


they ſeldom kill any. cattle for their own eating; but 


put no handles to them, 
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reſpect to their food in the world; but this is not true, ther they eat in the open air, but when it is windy of 
hey being exceeded in naſtineſs by the Kamptſchadales, | rainy they eat within doors. | | 
7 even. the inhabitants of St. Kilda, who. are fond ; It is remarkable, that they have traditionary laws forbid- 
of putrid fiſh and rotten eggs. However, unclean] ding the eating of certain meats, which they accordingl y 
; their manner of dreſſing their proviſions is, thoſe. | abſtain from with great care. Swine's fleſh, and fiſh that 
yho keep to the diet of their country have few . dif- | have no ſcales, are forbidden to both ſexes. The eating of 
eaſes, are ſeldom ſick, and live to. an extreme old hares and rabbets is forbidden to the men, but not to the 
ge. But thoſe who drink wine, e gs women. The blood of beaſts, and the fleſh of the mole, 
| 1d | are forbidden to the women, but not to the men. But, 
ſhorten their days: even the meat dreſſed and ſeaſoned | notwithſtanding theſe diſtinctions, both the men and the 
iter the European manner is very pernicious, with re- women are ſo very filthy as to eat lice; and if they are 
ſpect to them. | "og aſked. how they can eat ſuch deteſtable vermin, they cry 
The proviſions. of-- the. Hottentots conſiſt: not only of ſ they do it in revenge: They ſuck our blood, ſay they, 
the.fleſh and entrails of cattle, and of certain wild beaſts, | < and do not ſpare us; why ſhould not we be even with 
but of fruit and roots. Except upon ſolemn. occaſions, | © them ? why ſhould we not make repriſals ?” 
| q | It has been already intimated, that when pinched with 
readily. feed upon thoſe. that die naturally. The women | hunger, they will: devour the rings of leather which the 
furniſh them with fruit, roots, and milk; and when they women wear upon their legs. They will alſo, upon the 
re not contented with theſe, the men go a. hunting, os, | fame-occaſton, eat the old caſt- off pieces of the hide of an 
i they Jive near the ſea, a fiſhing. They boil the fleſh | ox or ſtag that haye been worn for ſhoes, which they only 
of their cattle in the ſame manner as the Europeans; but | dreſs by ſinging off the hair; then having ſoaked them a 
their roaſting is very different, and is performed in the little in water, they broil them upon the fire till they be- 
following manner: a-large flat ſtone. being fixed on the.| gin to wrinkle and curl up, and then they devour them. 
ground in the manner of a hearth, a. briſk, fire is made] The Hottentots, when among themſelves, never eat 
upon it, which burns till the ſtone is thoroughly heated : | (alt, nor ſeaſon their proviſions with any kind of ſpice : 
the fire is then removed, the ſtone.cleaned from the aſhes, yet they are not a little delighted with the high ſeaſoned 
and the meat placed upon it. It is then covered with a food of the Europeans; but ſuch proviſions are very per- 
fat ſtone, as large as that upon which the meat lies. | nicious to them, they being often fick at the ſtomach, and 
They then make a fire both round the meat and upon the attacked by fevers, after ſuch a meal; and thoſe who eat 
fone which covers it, and thus it remains till it is roaſt- for any length of time with Europeans, become ſubject 
ed, or rather baked, Dl hs ws to many diſeaſes they were in no danger of experiencing 
They love to eat their meat very raw, and do it in ſuch | while they lived in their own manner, and never attain 
a hurry, tearing it in pieces with their fingers, in a man- the great age to which the Hottentots uſually live. 
ner that makes them. look extremely wild and ravenous. | Tt has been always cuſtomary with them, for the men 
They uſe the lappets of their eroſſas as plates, and their | to avoid joining with the women, not only at their meals, 
ſpoons are mother of pearl and other. ſea-ſhells, but they | but in any entertainment whatever ; and there is no ex- 
| 44 | ception to this rule, but the indulgence that is granted 
They eat many forts of roots and fruit, in the choice to a man on his wedding-day ; for they apprehend, that 
of which they follow the hedge-hog and the bavian, a | ſome of the women may be in a ſtate of defilement, when 
kind of ape, and will taſte of no ſort which thoſe creatures | it is criminal for them even to come near them. | 
do not feed upon; for in the country are many fruits that | The wealthy Hottentots, when they travel, generally 
appear very agreeable to the eye, and many roots which | carry with them ſome fleſh-meat, and being uſually pro- 
promiſe well for food, that are of a poiſonous nature. vided with a flint and: ſteel, and fuel being every where 
They never paſs their milk through. any kind of ftrain- to be had, they can eaſily make a fire in order to dreſs it. 
er, but drink it ſettled or unſettled from the veſſel in Thoſe who are not provided with a flint and ſteel, light 
which it was received from the cow. In this they boil | a fire by rubbing a dry twig upon a piece of iron- wood 
the roots they. eat, making of the whole a kind of pap. 


inſtead of a churn they uſe the ſkin of a wild beaſt, made | then they light a fire by adding other fuel. If they are 
up into a ſort of ſack, with the hairy fide inwards. Into | obliged to lie all night in the fields, they make a large fire 
this ſack they pour as much milk as will about half fill it, | in order to preſerve themſelves from the cold, and to 
then tying up the ſack, two perſons of either ſex take | frighten away the wild beaſts. Their tinder is a dry 
hold, one at each end, and toſs the milk briſkly to and | reed, which catches fire as quick as the tinder made of 
fro, till it becomes butter. They then put it in pots, | the fineſt rags. 5 | . 
either for anointing their bodies, or for ſale to the Euro- Both the men and women are extravagantly fond of 
peans ; for none of the Hottentots, except thoſe in the | ſmoking tobacco. Their paſſion for this plant has no 
ſervice of the Europeans, ever eat any butter. This but- | bounds, for when they are without it, they will part with 
ter 1s extremely foul with the hair and other filth that | any thing they have to procure more. They ſay that 
ſicks to it, as well as with the greaſe and dirt that nothing they eat or drink is fo exquiſite a regale, and 
continually ſticks to tbe hands of the Hottentots ; but | that it comforts and refreſhes them beyond expreſſion. 
though the ſight of it is enough to make any one ſick, yet | A Hottentot, who has no other means of procuring it, 
there are Europeans at the Cape who 5 it in large | will perform a hard day's work for half an ounce ; and 
quantities ; and having the art of purging it of its filth, | when he gets it, will hug it'in a tranſport of joy. The 
make it look like the \ 5 8 of Europe. The greateſt | Europeans at the Cape think them much better judges of 
part of what they have ſo cleanſed they ſell to great ad- | tobacco than themſelves ; and, indeed, by ſmoking a 
vantage to maſters of ſhips and others, as butter of their | pipe out of a parcel of tobacco they will diſcover its good 
own making, and the reſt they eat themſelves. Theſe | or bad qualities to a wonderful nicety, and give a parti- 
Lropeans, exceeding even the Hottentots in naſtineſs, | cular detailof them. For this talent they are in no Intle 
sive the dregs and refuſe of this filthy butter to their ſer- eſteem among the Europeans at the Cape, who ſeldom 


"ants and ſlaves to eat: though the Dutch governor at purchaſe a ſtock of tobacco till a Hottentot has ſmoked a 


ine Cape publiſhes, from time to time, an expreſs order to pipe of it, and paſſed his judgment ; and indeed they are 
the contrary, for fear the health of the people ſhould be | very proud of this office. ; AIR 
ured by mingling ſuch foul unwholeſome butter in the | A Hottentot will never enter into the ſervice of an Eu- 
orunary diet of the ſervants. The butter-milk, foul and | ropean, except tobacco be made a part of his wages; and 


they carry with them. This twig they rub ſo quick and>. 
Their manner of making butter is extremely filthy; | hard that it preſently ſmokes, and ſoon after flames; and 
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row, as It comes from the ſack, the Hottentots give to 
er calves and lambs; and, though they never ftrain it, 
fy ſometimes drink it themſelves. 


. 


he Hottentets have no ſet times for their meals, but 
humour or appetite invites, witheut any regard 
hour of the day or night. In fair and calm wea- 


eat as 
to the 


he muſt have a certain allowance of it every day, or it is 
in vain to treat with him: and if the quantity agreed 


untractable; upon the like uſage the day after, he de- 
' mands his other wages, and can hardly be perſuaded to 


ſtrike another ſtroke for ſuch a maſter, 


upon be with-held but one day, he inſtantly becomes 
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The Hottentots are alſo extremely fond of dacha, 
which they ſay baniſhes care and anxiety like wine or 
brandy, and inſpires them with a thouſand delightful 
fancies, and with this they. are often intoxicated to a de- 
gree of madneſs : they frequently ſmoke dacha mixed 
with tobacco. W ee | | 

There is likewiſe a root gathered in the Hottentot 
countries called kanna, which is ſo highly eſteemed for 


its great virtues; that they almoſt adore it; and what 


greatly inhances its value is its ſcarcity, for it is very 
ſeldom found. They conſider it as the greateſt chearer 
of the ſpirits, and the nobleſt reſtorative in the world. 
They will any of them run twenty miles upon an errand 
for a very ſmall bit of it; and if you give them the leaſt 
chip, they will run and ſerve you like a ſlave for ſo charm- 


ing an obligation. Mr. Kolben ſays, he diſtributed a bit 


of this root not bigger than his finger, in ſmall chips, to 
ſeveral Hottentot families, near which he reſided, and ſo 
gained their hearts by theſe little preſents, that from that 
time till the time he fell thee they ſought all opportu- 
nities to oblige him. ERA 


Several authors have ſuppoſed this to be ie. gong 


of the Chineſe, and indeed it has ſurpriſing effects in 
raiſing their ſpirits, for they ſcarcely. begin to che it be- 


fore their eyes brighten, their faces aſſume an air of 
gaiety, and their imaginations are greatly enlivened : but 


it is not certain that it has the medicinal virtues aſcribed 
to pinſeng. | 5 1 | 

Ihe Hottentots are great lovers of wine, brandy, and 
arrac, For wine they never trouble themſelves about its 
qualities, if it has but the taſte of the grape. They are 
immoderately fond of brandy, becauſe it ſoon makes them 
merry; but apprehend that malt- ſpirits a 2 not ſo whole- 


ſome, and therefore they drink little of them: but as ar- 
rac is cheaper at the Cape than brandy, they frequently 


drink it to exceſs, and even boaſt of it the next day as an 
extraordinary honour. - . | . 

However, the ordinary drink of the Hottentots is milk 
and water, for they have nothing better of their own, 
and cannot afford to make a large purchaſe of wine or 
brandy. When they are plentifully provided with milk, 
they often drink it without water; and when they have 
no milk, they are contented with water alone. 


1 


Of their Huts and Furniture, with the Form of their Villages, 


and the Manner in which they are guarded by Dogs and 
fiehiing Oxen. Of their Management with reſped to their 
Cattle, and their Dexterity at ſeveral Arts. 7 


E ſhall now deſcribe the manner of build ing their 
| huts, and diſpoſing of their villages. The huts 
are all oval, about fourteen feet the longeſt way, and the 
ſhorteſt about ten ; formed of ſticks, one end of which is 
fixed in the ground, and. the other bent over the top, ſo 


as to form an arch, but they are ſeldom ſo high as to al- 


low a man to ſtand upright within them. The arches 
being fixed and made ſteady by croſſing them with bent 
ſticks, tied with a kind of rope made of ruſhes, the whole 
is covered with mats made ſo faſt to each other, and to 
the ſticks, as not to be removed by the wind and rain. 
Thoſe of the wealthy Hottentots have alſo a covering of 
ſkins. Theſe huts have no other opening but at the en- 


trance, which is alſo arched, and no more than about 


three feet high. On the top of this efitrance is fixed a 
ſkin, which may be let down in order to keep out the 
wind, or taken up to admit the light; and this is alſo the 
only paſlage for their ſmoke. | — 

Their furniture conſiſts of earthen pots for dreſſing their 
victuals, and ſeveral other veſſels for holding water, milk, 
and butter. Their bed is a ſkin ſpread in a hole ſunk a 
little below the ſurface of the ground, and their fire-place 
a hole made in the middle of the hut. The huts of the 
wealthy are frequently hung with beautiful ſkins, and 
a variety of trinkets. A village conſiſts of twenty or 
more of theſe huts placed near each other in a circle, 
leaving an area in the middle, each village containing 
from one to three or four hundred perſons. Though all 
the Hottentot huts are narrow, dark, and filthy, har- 
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G E O G R A P H T- Carrgan, 
mony, that heavenly charm, ſo ſeldom. found; . 
laces of 28 ray. reigns.in i R 
When a difference ariſes between a man and his wit 45 
is ſoon accommodated ; all their neighbours inſtant] * 
terpoſe, and the quarrel is ſpeedily made up. The * 
tentots run to the ſuppreſſion of ſtrife when it has ſein 1 
a family, as we do to put out a fire that has ined. 
houſe, and allow themſelves no reſt till every matter f 
diſpute is _— and peace and tranquility reſtor s 
| There is hardly a hut that has not a dog or two belon 
ing to it, and theſe are extremely cheriſhed by their 1 | 
ters for their fidelity and good ſervices. Theſe dos, 
they allow to fit about the fire with them, but turn then 
out every night to guard their cattle, who encompaſs the 
village on every fide ; and this office the dogs diſcharse 
with great watchfulneſs and courage. S 
A dog is the only domeſtic animal the Hottentots have 
and he is ſo neceſſary, that they can by no means do 
without him; but though the dogs of the Hottentots have 
a thouſand good qualities, there is nothing in their ap- 
pearance that indicates any one of them; for their mouths 
are pointed, their ears erect, and their tail, which is lon 
and ſlender, they drag on the ground; their hair, which 
is thin, but long, points every way, and falls no where 
Cͤĩ?57 
The Hottentots have alſo what they call backeleyers 
or fighting oxen, which they uſe in their wars, as 8. 
other nations do elephants; and theſe, as well as their 
dogs, are of great uſe in the government of their herds 
at paſture, for upon a ſignal given they will fetch in ſtrag- 


glers. Every village has at leaſt half a dozen of theſe 


oxen; and when one of them dies, or grows ſo old as 
to be unfit for ſervice, the moſt ſtately young ox is choſen 
out of the herd, and taught to ſucceed him. The backe- 
leyers know every inhabitant of the village ; but if a 
ſtranger, and particularly an European, approaches the 


herd without having with him an Hottentot of the village 


to which they belong, they make at him full gallop, and 
if he is not within hearing of any of the Hottentots who 


mediately climb ; or if he has not a light pair of heels, or 
a piece of fire-arms, he is certainly ſlain : but they no 


| ſooner, hear the whiſtling of the keepers thro' their fingers, 


or the report of a piſtol, than they return to the herds, 
The Hottentots have likewiſe great numbers of oxen 
for carriage, which they break with ſuch art, that they 


render them as obedient to their drivers, as a taught dog 


in Europe is to the commands of his maſter. When the 
Hottentots remove their villages, they convey the mate- 
rials of their huts, with their furniture, on the backs of 
theſe oxen. Io 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the cattle of a village 
run together, and the meaneſt inhabitant who has but a 
ſingle ſheep has the privilege of turning it into the flock, 
where as much care is taken of it as of the ſheep of the 
richeſt and moſt powerful of the village. They have no 
particular herdſmen or ſhepherds for driving their cattle 
to the paſture, and guarding them from wild beaſts, This 
is an office which they all take upon them by turns, 
three or four of them together, while the women milk the 
cows morning and evening. In the area of the village 
they lodge the calves and all the ſmall cattle, and on the 
outſide range their great cattle, tying two and two toge- 
ther by the feet. Theſe are in the night guarded by the 


dogs. | i | 
The Hottentots are extremely expert at ſeveral arts: 
they with ſurpriſing dexterity cut out the hide of 2 
in an even ſtrap many yards in length: they make yu 
of great ſtrength of flags and bulruſhes, and form _ 
ſome earthen! pots of the mould of ant-hills, in which th 
bruiſed eggs form a ſurpriſing cement. They make this 
earthen-ware on a ſmooth flat ſtone by hand, 3s = 
paſtry-cooks do a pye, in the form ofa Roman urn: ! pl 
let it dry in the ſun, and then burn it in a hole m — 
the earth by making a quick fire over it. Theſe pots? 
as black as jet, and of a ſurpriſing firmneſs. 1 
The Hottentot ropes are made of flags, reeds, an 
bulruſhes dried in the ſun ; and are as ſtrong, nest ie 
durable as the beſt European ropes made of hemp. 2 
3 


tied afterwards at the length of four yar 5 


keep the herds; if there is not à tree which he can im- 


zs not wholly ãnconſiſtent with their habitual indolenee; 
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ire afterwards'twifted\0ne-round another to the thickneſs Land rackum-ſticl, is very amazing. A Hottentot ar- 
of an inch and a quarter. Though they make them only | row conſiſts of a ſmall tapering ſtick, or cane, about a foot 


of the ſtrength of theſe ropes, which no pair of oxen | bearded, and joined to the ſtick, or cane, by a barrel. 
could ever breaag. J Their bows are made of olive or iron” wood; and the 

The inſtruments they uſe for ſewing their Tins are, | ſtrings of the ſine ws or guts of beaſts faſtened to a ſtrong 
the bone of a bird, for an aw] 3 ſplit ſinews, or the veins | wooden'or iron hook "at each extremity of the bow. 
of the back-bones of eattle dried in the ſun, for thread ; | The quiver is a long narrow bag made of the ſkin of an 
and a knife for ſcraping the croſſas, i 5 elephant, ox, or elk, and flung over the ſhoulder by a 

They dreſs their ſheep-fkins, or thofe of their WIUd ſtrap faſtened to it: on the upper end of the quiver is 
beaſts, while warm, by repeatedly rubbing them only fixed a hook, on which the bow is hung when they go to 
with fat, when they are to be ſold to an European; and | war or to the chace. The haſſagaye yfed by them is a 


with 8 and fat alternately, when they do it for] kind of half pike; the =_ is a taper ſtick of the length 


themſelves. heir hides are tanned by rubbing wood- | and thicknefs of a'rake handle, armed at the thickeſt end 
aſhes inte the hair, which they afterwards tprinkle | with afmill e np ode: to a point, and very 
with water, and lay them rdlted up'in the ſun. In two] ſharp on the edges. '' The rackymHtick is a kind of dart; 
days time he opens the hide, und if he finds che hair | Httle more than à foot long, made of hard wood, _ 
looſened, plucks it off: if at Ricks faſt, he rubs it again In the uſe of theſe weapons the Hottentots ſhew ſuch 


with aſhes, and having ſprinided it with water, rolls it] quickneſs of eye, and ſurenefs of hand, as perhaps no - 


upagain, and Jays it up for two days more in the -fun. | people upon earth have beſides themſelves. If a Hotten- 
A ſecond time never fails to Jooſen the hair, and that | tot ſees a hare, wild goat, or deer, within thirty or forty 
being taken off, he rubs as much fat as che can into the | yards of him, away flies the rackum-ftick, and down falls 
kide, labouring and <urrying it with all his might, till] the animal. They are equally expert in the uſe of the 
jt has received a full dr & 21050 0765900910 43292 22 | Yew and wifow; Gr if there be no wind, they will hit a 

The ivory workers make ornamental rings for the] mark of the fize of a ſilver penny at a conſiderable diſ- 
arms: a knife is the only tool; and ꝓet the rings, when | tance. They are no leſs perfect in throwing the haſſa- 


finiſhed, are as round, ſmooth, and bright, as che moſt] paye and flinging a tone. In all theſe caſes they do not; 
expert European can produce. | like the Europeans, ſtand like ſtatues to take their aim; 


They point theirweapons with iron, which they even | but while they gather it, which they are not long in do- 
draw from the ore; for this purpoſe they dig a hole in | ing, they fkip from fide to fide, and brandiſh and whirl 
a raiſed piece of ground, and at about a foet and a half | the weapon about in a manner that ſeems nothing more 
on the deſcent from it make another of leſs extent, to | than idle floutrifh ; but on a ſudden away it flies to the 
receive the melted iron, which is to run into it by a | mark. In fhort their amazing dexterity on theſe occa- 
channel made from the bottom of the upper hole. In | ſions can ſcarcely be fewer: | and is quite incredible. 
the firſt hole they Kindle a fire, and when the earth about When all the men of a village are out upon the chace, 


it is ſufficiently heated, put in the iron-ſtone, and make and diſcover a wild beaſt of a conſiderable ſize, they 


a large fire over it, which they ſupply with fuel till the || ſtrive to ſurround him, which they generally do very 
iron runs into the receiver. When the iron is cold they || ſoon, even though the beaſt takes to his heels. If they 
take it out, heat it in other fires, and laying it upon one thus encompaſs a rhinoceros, or an elephant, they attack 
ſtone beat it with another, and thus form their weapons; him with haſſagayes; for theſe beaſts, by the thickneſs 
aſter which they grind and poliſh them upen a flat of their ſkins, are fortified againſt a ſhower of arrows. 
ſtone ſo neatly, as to render it valuable both for its uſe | Tf my do not lay him dead upon the ſpot, and he is able 
and beauty. This ingenuity, which perhaps could not to return the attack upon the Hottentots, they form as 
be equalled by an European ſmith with the ſame tools, large a ring as they can, ſo as to reach him with their 

| haſt zayes. The animal, on being wounded, runs with 
for a poor Hottentot having made a ſett of arms for his great noife and fury at the perſons who threw the wea- 
own uſe, and another for ſale to a zich one, by Which pons. Others inftantly attack him in the rear. He turns 
means he procutes two or three head of cattle, can,| about to be revenged on the laſt aſſailants, and is again 


bour again. 


They are likewiſe very dexterous ſwimmers ; but per- roars, tears up the ground, and has ſometimes before he 
form this in a manner different from other nations; for falls a foreſt, as it were, of haſſagayes upon his back. 
they beat the water with their feet, and raiſing them-] When they thus encompaſs a lion, a leopard, or a 
ſelves ere, paddle along with their necks and arms tyger, they attack him both with their arrows and haſ- 


above the ſurface. They thus not only oroſs deep rivers, || ſagayes. With flaming eyes, and the moſt wild and fu- 
but proceed with great ſwiftneſs in the ſea, dancing for- 


attacked. The haffagayes multiply upon his body. He 


hardly ever be induced to apply himſelf to the fame al attacked in the rear. Again he turns about, and is again 


rious rages he flies at thoſe who diſcharge them. He is 


ward without the leaſt apprehenſion -of danger, in the] nimble, but they are ſtill nimbler, and avoid him with a- 


manner which our ſwimmers call trading the water, riſ-|| mazing ſwiftnefs and dexterity, till they are relieved by 
ing and falling with the waves, like ſo many corks. others. He ſprings-towards one with ſuch rapidity, and 
| They are alſo very expert at fiſhing'both in the feaand || you would think with fo ſure a paw, that you ſhudder for 
in the rivers ; they are Well acquainted with angling, and || the fellow, from the apparent certainty of his being in- 
know the beſt baits for moſt ſorts of fiſh; Before they || Rantly torn to pieces; but, in the twinkling of an eye, 
became acquainted with:the Europeans, their hooks were | the man leaps away, and the beaſt ſpends all his rage 
made by themſelves ; but now they are generally well | upon the ground. He turns and ſprings at another, and 
provided with European fiſn-hooks. They are eſteemed | another, and another; but ſtill in vain : they avoid him 
by the Europeans extremely dexterous at drawing a net. | with the quickneſs of thought, and ſtill he orly fights 
1 hey uſe the ſpear in creeks and rivers, and are alſo'very | with the air. Mean while the haſſagayes and arrows are 
expert at taking of fiſn by groping or tickling, which they | ſhowering upon him in the rear. A e mad with 
do in brooks, and the creeks and baſons formed by nature | pain, and tumbling from time to time to break the ar- 
among the rocks, in which are frequently found many | rows and haſſagayes faſtened in his back and ſides, he 
iſh upon the fall of the tide. foams, yells, and roars in the moſt terrible manner. 
| | | Nothing can equal the amazing activity and addreſs with 
eee : which the Hottentots eſcape the paws of the beaſt, and 

N | 0 5 75 the incredible ſpeed and reſolution with which they re- 
their offenſrve weapons, and the amazing Hill with which | lieveone another. If the beaſt is not quickly ſlain, he is 
they uſethem. Of the Manner in whith they hunt the Ele- ſoon convinced that there is no dealing with ſo active and 


- — 


Phant, Rhinoceror, Lion, Tyger, &c. The Art with which | nimble an enemy, and then makes off with his utmoſt 


they intrap Elephants, and their Mithod of making War; | ſpeed ; but having his back and ſides transfixed with a 
| multitude of haſſagayes and arrows, ſome of which bein 


| f 
S Job dexterity. of the Hottentots in diſcharging an generally poiſoned, he can ſeldom run far, but falls and 


arrow, and.throwing what they term the haſſagaye | dies. 


— — ͤ——— 


with their hands, frequent experiments have been made | and à half in length, pointed with à thin piece of iron 
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The Hottentots, however, ſeldom engage a rhinoeeros 
or elephant in this manner. The elephants always go- 
ing to water in troops in a line, make a path from the 
places they frequent to the water ſide; and in this path 
the Hottentots, without either ſpade or piek- ax, for they 
have no ſuch tools, make à hole from fix to eight feet 


deep; in the midſt. of which they fix a ſtrong ſtake, 


which tapers up to a point almaſt to the top of the; hole, 


and then cover the pit with ſmall boughs, leaves, mould, 
and graſs, ſo that no man living would ſuſpe& the trap. 


/ 


haſſagaye, he retreats a little to make room for another” 


The elephants keeping pretty cloſe to the path, one of 


other of them is ſure to fall in with his fore-feet, when 


his neck or | breaſt being pierced: by, the ſtake on which 
his whole body reſts, . the more he ſtruggles, the farther 
it penetrates. The other elephants inftantly make off as 
faſt as poſſible. Mean while the Hottentots ſeeing, the 
Elephant thus caught, iſſue from their covert, get upon 
his neck, and either break his ſkull with heavy ſtones, 
or cut his large veins with their knives ; thencutting the 


cCarcaſe in pieces, they carry it to the village, where all 


on 


the inhabitants feaſt upon it. They alſo frequently take 
the rhinoceros and the elk in the ſame manner. 

The Hottentots, like other nations, ſeek for redreſs in 
war upon invaſions of their right and national affronts. 
Upon theſe occaſions every Hottentot flies to arms, and 
aſſembles at the place of rendezvous ; but before any acts 
of hoſtility are committed, deputies are diſpatched to re- 
monſtrate againſt the injuries the others have committed, 


and to demand ſatisfation. Upon the refuſal or delay of 


juſtice, the injured nation marches in ſearch of the enemy. 
The attack begins with the moſt frightful noiſe, ſhowers 


of arrows are inſtantly diſcharged, the Hottentots con- 


tinuing the battle in alternate ſallies and retreats to the 
main body ; for when one has diſcharged his arrow or 


behind him, who takes his place ; and, by the time his 
ſucceſſor has diſcharged his weapon, has fitted to his 
bow another arrow, or to his hand another n e; and 


if a third obtains not the ground before him, fallies for- 


ward and attacks again. Thus they continue ſallying 
out, and retiring into the crowd behind, till the fortune 
of the day is decided, which in a great meaſure de- 
pends on the conduct of the chief, to whoſe command 
the whole army pays a ſtrict and ready obedience. The 
conduct of the chief principally appears from his order- 
ing when and where the backeleyers, or fighting oxen, 
ſhall ruſh upon the enemy; for if they but once pene- 
trate the main body, they make incredible havock, gor- 
ing, ſtamping, and kicking with incredible courage and 
activity; and when they are well ſeconded by the men, 
the enemy is ſoon routed. The | | 

Some Hottentot nations have peculiarities worthy of 


notice: thus the Chamtouers and Heykoms never ceaſe 


fighting while their chief plays on a kind of flageolet, 
though their loſs be ever ſo great ; but the pipe no ſooner 
ceaſes than they retreat, and as ſoon as he plays again 
march back we renew the attack, Thus if the enemy 
runs, and the flageolet continues playing, they purſue; 
but if it ceaſes, they let the enemy go. 


a. 


Some Hottentot nations fight as long as they can ſee | 


their general, and when he is flain or diſappears, they 
betake themſelves to flight. 

A Hottentot army once put to the rout, has little or 
no notion of rallying : but they have an honeſty in war 
peculiar to themſelves ; they touch not the ſlain of the 
enemy, either to inſult or plunder them; for they ſeize 
neither the haſſagayes, arrows, croſſas, or any thing elſe 
belonging to them. Having carried off their own lain 
for interment, they leave the reſt to be taken from the 
field by the enemy, which is done as ſoon as the victors 
retire; but the priſoners taken in battle are inſtantly 
ſlain. They alſo put to death deſerters and ſpies where- 
ver they are found. 2 

It ought not to be omitted, that in time of battle they 
ward oft the arrows, haſſagayes, and rackum-ſticks, that 
are thrown at them, with the kirri, or kirry-ſticks, which 
they only uſe as a defenſive weapon. 185 

In time of peace the old men frequently exerciſe the 
people in mock hghts, in which they only throw a haſſa- 
gaye now and then; theſe diſputes being chiefly main- 


tained by rackum-ſticks, Kirri-ſticks, and ſtones. - No- 
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dingean be more amazing than the dexterity with which 
the T1 


| ottentots ward off haſſagayes, rackum-ſticks and 
' tones, with the kirri ſtick only; for a Hottentot n 

ſooner ſees himſelf in danger from a haſſagaye, a N 
ſtick, or a ſtone, than he ſtands ſtock ſtill, under the 


| ; fy 1 - * . — 9 4 
guard of the kirri-ſtick; and with that turns it aſide, 
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Of the Marriages of the Hottentots ;\their Laws relating 4 
Diuorces; how regard to Decency ; their Delivery f , * 
Zee Treatment of their new-born Cildrin, and 5 
Education before the. Boys are made. Alen. 
F a perſon is diſpoſed to marry, he difcovers his yiews 
4 to his. father; and if he be dead, to the next in autho. 
rity of kindred ; who, if he conſents, attends him to the 
relations of the woman, whom. they regale with a pi | 
or two of tobacco or dacha, which they all ſmoke, The 
lover's father then opens the affair to the father of the 
woman, who on hearing it ufually retires: to conſult. his 
wife; but ſoon returns with a final anſwer, which is 
generally favourable. If the: lover's father receives a de. 
nial, which ſeldom happens, nothing more is faid about 
it; and the lover at once tears the object of his affeQions 
from his heart, and looks but for another, But if it be 
complied. with, he chooſes. two or three fat oxen from 
his own herd, or his father's, and drives them to the houſe 
from whenceè he is to take his deſtined bride, accomya- 
nied by all his relations of both ſexes who live near him. 
They are received with careſſes by the: woman's kindred, 
and the oxen being immediately ſlain, the whole com- 
pany beſmear their bodies with the fat; after which they 
powder themſelves all over with buchu, and the women 
ſpot their faces, as already mentioned, with a kind of red 
chalk. The men then — on the ground in a circle, 
the bridegroom ſquatting in the center. The women 
aſſemble at ſome diſtance, and likewiſe ſquat in a circle 
round the bride. At length the prieſt who lives at the 
village where the bride reſides, enters the circle of the 
men, and coming up to the bridegroom piſſes a little upon 
him; the bridegroom receiving the ſtream with eagerneſs, 
rubs it all over his body, and makes furrows in the greaſe 
with his long nails, that the urine may penetrate the far- 
ther. The prieſt, who has for ſome time reſerved his 
urine for this purpoſe, then goes to the other circle, and 
evacuates a little upon the bride, who rubs it in with the 
ſame eagerneſs as the bridegroom. . The prieſt then re- 
turns to him, and having ſtreamed a little more, goes 
again to the bride and ſcatters his water upon her: thus 
proceeding from one to the other till he has exhauſted 
his whole ſtock, uttering from time to time to each, 
the following wiſhes, till he has pronounced the whole 
upon both: May your life together be long and happy. 
May you have a ſon before the end of the year. May 
„e this ſon be your comfort in your.old age. May he | 
& prove a man of courage, and a good huntſman.“ 
Tue nuptial ceremony being thus ended, the oxen are 
cut in many pieces, ſome of which are boiled and the reſt 
roaſted in the manner already deſcribed. Dinner being 
over, what is left is ſet by, and they go to ſmoking, each 
company having only one tobacco pipe. The perſon who 
fills it, after taking two or three whiffs, gives it to his or 
her neighbour, and thus it goes round, the beſt part of 
the night being ſpent in ſmoking and meriment, till the 
bridegroom retiring to the arms of his bride, the company 
ſeparate. The next day they again aſſemble, and fea 
and ſmoke as be fore; and this is continued every day til 
the proviſions dreſſed on the day'of marriage are conſumed. 
Upon theſe occaſions they have neither muſic nor dan- 
cing, though they are fond of both,. and have only their 
ordinary drink, which is milk and water. | 
A Hottentot never has a hut of his own till after his 
marriage, and then his wife aſſiſts him not only in erect- 
ing it, but in providing the materials, which are all new, 
and in making the furniture; after which he leaves to 1 
the care and fatigue of ſeeking and dreſſing provihons 
for the family, except when he goes a hunting ot fiſhing: 


6. bh. 4 


| ſhe alſo bears a part in eee the cattle. heſt 


3 but the ric 


The Hottentots allow of polygam 3 allow 
0 


have ſeldom more than three wives. 


R E: | 


durant. AAA if 


of marriages between firſt and ſecond couſins, arid if theſe 


either marry, or commit fornication; they are imme- 

liately, upon conviction, cudgelled to deatn. 
The men in their marriages have no view to the for- 
mne of the bride, who has ſeldom any portion, but re- 
vlate their choice by the wit, beauty, or agreeableneſs 


of the woman; ſo that the daughter of the pooreſt Hot- 


tentot is ſometimes married, to the captain of a kraal or 
jillage,” or to the chief of a nation. 

A man may be divorced from his wife, and a woman 
rom her huſband, upon ſhewing ſuch cauſe as ſhall be 
ſatisfactory to the men of the village where they live; for; 
upon ſuing to them for a divorce; they immediately aſ- 
ſemble to hear and determine the affair. But though a 
man divorced from his wife. may marry again when he 
pleaſes, yet a woman divorced from her huſband cannot 
marry again while he lives: There is alſo a very ſingular 
cuſtom, probably intended to prevent the women's en- 
geging in a ſecond marriage, which is, that for every 
huſband ſhe marries after her firſt, ſhe is obliged on the 
nuptial-day to cut off the joint of a finger, and preſent 
it to the bridegroom, beginning at one of the little 
hogers. 2 


The huſband and wife have ſeparate beds, and he never 


enters her's but by ſtealth. Before company they behave 
with the utmoſt reſerve, and you would imagine there 
was no ſuch thing as love or a conjugal relation between 
them. „ | 
Their modeſty and regard to decency appears in ſome 


other inſtances ; they are never ſeen to eaſe nature, and 


if an European takes the liberty to fart before them, they 
make no ſcruple of telling him he ought to be aſhamed. 
In every kraal, or village, there is a midwife choſen 
by the women of the village from among themſelves, and 
| ſhe holds her office for life, When a woman is near her 
time, ſhe is generally joined by two or three of her fe- 
male relations or acquaintance; and when the midwife 
arrives, ſhe lays her on a croſla, or mantle, on the ground. 
If her huſband be at home he goes 'out, and cannot put 
his head into the hut till ſhe is delivered, without be- 
ing eſteemed unclean, and forfeiting as a purification a 
ſheep, and in ſome places two, to the men of the village, 
Who eat the meat, and ſend the broth to their wives. 

When the child is born, they firſt rub it gently over 
with cow-dung, and then lay it on a mantle either b 
the fire, in the ſun-ſhine, or the wind, till it is ſo dry 
that it may be eaſily rubbed off. While this is doing 
ſome women 
what they call 
two ſtones, obtain the juice, with which they waſh the 
child all over, in order to promote the ſtrength and acti- 
vity of the body. The child is then laid as before to dry; 
and the moiſture being ſoaked up, or evaporated, it is 
beſmeared with ſheep's fat, or butter; and when that has 
ſoaked well into the pores, they powder it from head to 
foot with buchu, which they imagine has very ſalutary 
effects. But firſt the child's navel- ſtring is tied with a 
ſheep's ſinew ſo long that it hangs down a conſiderable 
length below the knot z and there it is to remain till it 
Tots off, The belly-band is a narrow piece of ſheep-ſkin. 

he mantle on which the woman was laid, and the pla- 
centa, are buried together in ſome ſecret place. 

The child is ſoon after named by the father or the 
mother, when, like the antient N whoſe man- 
ners they ſeem to imitate on many occaſions, they give 
the infant the name of ſome favourite beaſt, as Hacqua, 
or Horſe, Gamman, or Lion. 1 

1he men are not only obliged to retire out of the ſight 
of their wives when in labour, but while they have the 
menſes; and upon theſe occaſions lodge and eat with 
their neighbours, When the woman is fit for the com- 
_y of her huſband, ſhe rubs herſelf all over with cow- 

ung, by way of purification. This being rubbed off 
nen dry, ſhe ſmears herſelf all over with fat, and then 
powdering herſelf with buchu, waits within to receive 

im. The huſband having alſo ſmeared himſelf with fat, 
and duſted himſelf all over with buchu, enters the houſe, 
and ſitting down puts many endearing queſtions to his 
poule concerning her welfare, and the manner in which 

© bas paſſed her time in his abſence; makes freſh pro- 
ons of conjugal love, and entertains her with all the 
Plealing ſprightly things he is able to utter, 
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woman has at uy time twins, and they are both boys, 
| they kill two fat | 


anoint herſelf and her infants. But if the twins are girls, 


no ſooner come to years of maturity, than flying to their 


| remain with the Hottentots. 
75 into the fields to gather the ſtalks of 
ottentot figs; and bruiſing them between 


371 
At the birth of the firſt child the parents have a ſolemn. 
feſtival, of which all the inhabitants of the village par- 
take; and theſe rejoitings, if it be a ſon, are far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe attending the birth of their other children. 
The parents are then very liberal in providing cattle for 
the entertainment of the whole village, and every one 
congratulates them on their obtaining an heir. If a 


kill it bullocks, and all their neighbours, men, 
women, and children, rejoice at their birth, as an ex- 
traordinary bleſſing. The mother alone is excluded from 
the entertainment, and has only ſome fat ſent her to 


there is little or no rejoicing; and they at moſt ſacrifice 
1 of ſheep. | 1 1 | 
On theſe occaſions they frequently practiſe a moſt cruel 
cuſtom; if the parents are poor, or the mother pretends 
that ſhe has not milk ſufficient to .allow- her to ſuckle 
them both, the worſt-featured of the two is either buried 
alive at a diſtance from the village, caſt among the buſhes, 
or tied on its back to the under bough of a tree, where 
it is left to ſtarve, or to be devoured by the birds or beaſts 
of prey. Barbarous as theſe cuſtoms are, they were al- 
lowed among the politeſt heathen nations. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans frequently expoſed their children in 
the woods and highways, as the Chineſe who pride them- 
ſelves in being the moſt civilized people in the world do 
at preſent, and nothing but the light of the goſpel has 
been able to aboliſh theſe cuſtoms ſo oppoſite to natural 
affection and humanity. - | , 
A female infant thus expoſed is ſometimes found by an 
European; when if it be dead he generally ſtays to bury 
it; but if it be alive he always carries it home; and if he 
is unwilling to take care of it, he eaſily finds thoſe who 
will take it off his hands. Theſe children always receive 
a good education, and extraordinary care is, taken to in- 
ſtrut them in the knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, 
to prevent their falling off to the idolatry and naſtineſs 
of the Hottentots ; but theſe generous labours have never, 
it is ſaid, been attended by any laſting effect. It has ne- 
ver been found that the mind of a Hottentot is to be de- 
prived of its native bias; for theſe females thus educated 


own people, they conſtantly renounce the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, with the European manners and apparel, embrace 
the religion and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and ever after 


The care and education of the children, till the boys 
are made men, and the girls are married, is committed 
to the wife. In a little time after her delivery ſne takes 
the infant and wraps it in a piece of an old croſſa, with 
the head juſt peeping out, and tying it on her back, 
carries it about, both at home and abroad, till it is able 
to crawl. She even ſuckles it on her back; for her breaſts, 
like thoſe of the women in ſome other parts of Africa, are 
ſo long, that ſne can toſs them upon her ſhoulder, and 
the child catching hold of the nipple, ſucks till it is filled. 
While ſhe has the child on her back, ſhe is generally 
ſmoking dacha, and the wind often carries ſuch a cloud 
of ſmoke in the child's face, as one would think ſufficient 
to ſtifle it, It is very diverting to ſee the infant, when 
it is a little uſed to it, enveloped in a cloud of ſmoke. 
It ſhakes its head, and fights it very briſkly while it is 
paſſing; and, when it is gone, ſmiles, ſneezes, and ſtares 
very pleaſantly. When the child is about ſix months 
old, ſhe weans it, and then frequently putting. her pipe, 
when almoſt out, into the child's mouth, holds it there 
from time to time, till its palate is ſeaſoned to the ſmoke, 
and it catches a fondneſs for the pipe which it never 
loſes. | | | 

The children of both ſexes, as ſoon as they can walk, 
run after their mother wherever ſhe goes, except prevent- 
ed by the weather. The daughters when grown up, 
aſſiſt their mother in gathering of roots for food, and 
bringing home fue). It is in the nurſery, and by the 


women, that the children are taught the traditions and 
cuſtoms of the Hottentots. The inſtitutions and opini- 
ons of their anceſtors, of which the women are the grand 
repoſitories, are there faſtened upon their memories, and 
there recommended to all their veneration, and to all 
their care. | | 
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patient planted on his legs, arms, and breaſt, niſe, and 
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Of the Cuftom of deprivin meer ph flak tl 
Ceremony of receiving them into the Society 
"the Honours paid to @ Man who has 75 Hd a 1 
Beat; and the Ceremonies 4 their public Rejoicings : their” 
removing their Villages ; their Funerals; and their cruci 
Treatment of the Superanuated. OO 


O's of the moſt extraordinary cuſtoms phſerved 
theſe, people, is depriving all the males of the Je 
teſticle, which is generally e 5p eight or nine 
years gf age; but the poverty of the parent ſometimes 
occaſtons its being deſerred till the youth is eightenn 
years old, for it is attended with ſame.expence, 
This cmuel ceremony is performed in the following 
manner. The patient, being firſt ſmeared all over with 
the fat of the entrails of a ſheep newly killed, lies on the 
ground upon his back; his hands are tied together, as 
are his feet; on each leg and arm kneels a friend, and on 
bis breaſt lies another. Being thus deprived of all mo- 
tion, the operator, with a common knife well ſnarpened, 
makes an orifice in the ſcrotum an inch and a half in 
length, and ſqueezing out the teſticle, ſpeedily cuts and 
ties up the vefſels. Ihen taking a little ball of the ſize 
of the tefticke of ſheep's fat, mixed with che powders of 
ſelutary herbs, particularly of buchu, he puts it into the 
ſerotum, and ſews up the wound with a fine ſlip of a 
ſheep's ſinew and the bone of a fiſh, ſhaped like an 
awl. The wound being thus ſown up, the, friends of the 


his bands are Jooſened. But before he affers 40 crawl 
away, the operator anoints him all oyer with the ſtill 
warm r/o gy Tg of the kidneys and entrails of the 
fheep killed on this gceaſions after which he admi- 
pifters the cuſtomaty ceremony 


Tbe ceremony being now. over, the patient is leſt y ing 
en the ground, and is abandened by every ane; but near | 
the place is a ditile hut, previouſly erected as a (fart af 
infirmary; inte this be:crawls as ſonn as :heican, and there 
remains about two days withaut aay x inil afirefreſiment; 
in which time the wound, without an) ſreſn application, 
is finely healed, and his vigqur returtiing, the Tallies out 
with the ſpeed of the wind ouer the neighbousing plains, 
in teſtimony af bis recovery. Thoſe who have. never 
deen under the knife are nat permitted to ſee the ope- 
ration. TH | 
— Wihen the operator and aſſiſtants abandon the patient, 
they repair to the houſe of his parents, Where all the men 
of the village immediately aſſamhle to congratulate/them, 
and feaſt on the ſheep that was killed on this accaſmn. 
They boil and Sat the meat, and fend the broth te their 
wives. The remainder af the day, and all the nent 
night, are ſpent in ſmoking, ſinging, and dancing. The 


— > 


4, cirde, and is ordered to ſquat upon His hams, and 8 
"the Men ; the alilaſt gan af the village riſes; and (aſks, if the 
I a 6 Vuch all be admitted into their ſbeisty, and made 3 


1 into their ſociety, he is now to take an eternal 
6 of his mother, and all bis Puerile amuſen \Eents, 


ny af ſnattering his water all | 
over him with a plentiful ſtream, reſerued for the occaſion. | may 


ber, on his being thus diſcharged from her authority. 


care, he complea 


* 
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GEOGRAPHY. Cabana 


| rality af the men of a village, refalye-40 call a Young 


man into their ſociety, all the inhabitants aſſemble 
{abs midſt of the- village, and ſquat een de 


young fellow to be admitted ſtand 


s without che 


man. To this all anſwering, Yes, yes; he leaves 
circle, and ſtepping up to the 1 - 
men having eſlegmed him worthy of being admitted 
farewel 
if be is but once ſeen talking do his mother, IT 
not carefully avoid her company, he will be conſulere 
as a abild, and unworthy. of the converſation of the 
men, from which he will be haniſhed; that thereſore 
all his thoughts, words, and actions, muſt nom be man- 
be This he repeats, till he Judges that he has fixed 
neſe admonitions in his mind. Ihe youth having be. 
fore well daubed himſelf with fat and foot, the did man 
diſcharges a ſtream of urine all over him, which tha 
youth receives with eagerneſs and joy, making furiaws 
with his long nails in the fat upon his body, he rubs in 
the briny ſluid with the quickeſt motion. The old man 
baving given him the laſt drop, utters aloud the follow. 
ing benedictions, “ Good fortune attend thee, May's 
< thou live till old age. May thy beard ſpeedily grow, 
and thou increaſe and multiply.” | 
The youth is then ſolemnly proclaimed a man, and 
all the men feaſt upon a ſbeep provided by his friends, 
8 which is —— and part wy but the youth 
imfelf is not permitted to join the company, till near 
the end af the entertainment, If after this he is ever 
feen cating and drinking with the women, he is treated 
with the utmoſt contempt ; he then becomes the jeſt and 
derifien of the whole village, and is excluded from the 
converſaiign of the men, till the ceremony is performed 
Over agam. | E #. hn | 
A young Hattentot thus freed from his mother's care, 
be fa hrutiſh and unnatural as to cudgel her, 
meaely to ſhew his independence. it is even comman 
for a young ifellam, an his being admitted into the ſo- 
ciety of dhe men, to go and abuſe his mother; and as 2 
proof af the ſincarity iof his intentions to fallow the ad- 
monitions he has received, to inſult and triumpb over 


M be father Ming his ſon now immediately under his 
ts his educatien, by initiating him into 
al the manly: exerciſes practiſed by the Hottentats; he 
wt vas him in the uſe of their weapons, trains him up 
to War and te the chace; and if he is maſter of any 
handioraſt, he neaches it him. 1 ap 
It has been already obſervad, that ſome of the Flot- 
tentats haue a king uf honourable diſfinton in being 
allowed to wear hladders tied to their hair, as trophies of 
their. walpur; theſe are the perſons who. having ſingl/ 
encountened: an dlephant, rhinoceros, lion, :tyger, 1£0- 
pard, 'or-elk, are conſidered as heroes. Such à man, on 


—— "TI 


next morning they .anoint their hadies with the remaim- his return home, ſquats down, hut is foon viſited by an 
ing fat of the ſheep, duſt their heads with buchu, and old man, daputed by the. zeſt af thie village, to thank 
return home, the operator recaiying a preſent of aicalf | and congratulate him upon his having perfarmed ſo bene. 
or [lamb for his trouble. ficial an exploit, and to acquaint him, that the men of 
This operation is ſuppoſed to contribute to the agility | the village expect him, that they anay confer on bim the 
of the Hottentots. They have alſo a preuailing opinion, | henaurs. that are his due. 5 | 
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that a man with two teſticles conſtantly begats two chil- | 


The thero:infſtantly riſes, and attends the meſſenger to 


dren, and, beſides, think it ſo extremely indecant and || the middle of the village, where all the men wait for 
him, and ſquatting down upon a mat-ſpread for that pur- 
poſe, all the man ſquat round him, while the hero? 


wicked for a man or youth to habit with a Waman he- 
fore the performance of this qperation, that -was any 


man to do it, both he and the -woman:waull lie at the || face is fluſhed with joy. Phe deputy then- marches uf 
mercy of the rulers, and the woman would perhaps be (to chis diſtinguiſned perſon, and-pours-a.plentiful;ftroam 
torn to pieces by her'awn ſex. 55 of his own Water all over him from head to foot, pro- 

But before they marry there is, al ſo a ſecond act. of le- ¶ nouneing over him eertain terms, the meaning of w 
gitimation, which is the receiving them with much cere- || is not knawn. The brave man, as. in other / caſes, 
mony into the ſociety of the men. Till they are about in the ſmaking ſtream upon his face, and every ather part, 
eighteen, years of age they are confinedito-the tuition: af || -wittheextremeſt.cagerneſs. The deputy then lights his 
their mothers, and conſtantly live and ramble about with pipe, and having taken two or three Whiffa, gives 8 
| them. Puring this time they are not even to converſe;| whoſperer he pleaſes in the circle,; who having taken! 
| with their own fathers, or any other men; but, by this;|-ſame: ſolace, gives it to another, and 
it | act they are freed-from the tuition of their mothers, ba- till only the aſhes remain, which the deputy 
| 


Si — 


1 


niſhed from their ſociety, and from ,theneeforward are the hero, who rubs them into:the/ fat on his 
to converſe with men. When a father, or the gene- | 
2 | 


AN ERger motion, as if he would not loſe a: 
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The rircle chen riſes he follows their example, and every 
The eirc ? A and every 


one congratulates bim on the high 'Bonour, he has re- 
Need; ad tanks" him for te ferVits be bes fone 
his country. The hero now conſiders himſelf as raiſed to 
me ſummit of human A by the bladder of the 
beaſt he has killed, which he wears faſtened to his hair, 
and the majeſtic/ port he eyer/after aſſumes, demands the, 
| homage and reſpec which the cuſtom. of the Hottentots 
ren e eee eee 
ecives from all bis countrymen,” The death of no wild 
beaſt gives ſuch joy to the Hottentots as that of a tyger. 
They have alfo : ceremon 
as upon the overthrow of an enemy; on a conſiderable 
laughter being made of the wild beaſts that devour their 
cattle ; on the removal of a village when the paſture, be- 
comes too barren to ſupport their flocks and herds; to 
itiate the deity when a diſeaſe. preyails among their 
ſheep, and when an inhabitant dies either by a'violent or 
CT Ct 
When they intend to make a public entertainment, 
they erect in the center of the village a kind of booth, 
or arbour, ſufficient to entertain in a commodious man- 
ner all the men, and this is made of new materials, al- 
luding to their deſign of beginning on ſuch occaſions to 
lead a new e „On the morning of the day appointed 
ſor the ſolemnity, the women and children go into the 
valleys in ſearch of the moſt beautiful and odoriferous 


ſome ceremonies of à general concern, 


WW - -- 
Cor ace to mil gig yOu ol . t on 
fore the entrance of the hut, and ſquatting in two cir- 
cles, the men forming one, and the women the other, 
they elap their hands, crying in moſt doleful accents, 
Bo, bo, bo, or Father, father, father. The covering 
of the hut being removed, the corpſe is brought out 
from the back part of it; for it muſt ndt be taken out 
at the, dogr. The bearers being firſt named by the cap- 
tain of the village, or by the relations of the deceaſed, 
bes. Ont cin on their arms. When it is brought out 
of the hut, the circles before the door riſe; and follow it 


| to the grave, the men and women in ſeparate bodies, all 
the way wringing their hands, howling out, Bo, bo, bo, 


and putting themſelves in poſtures that appear ſo ridicu- 
lous, that it is difficult for an European who is preſent to 
forbear laughing. . Having put the corpſe into the hole, 
they fill it up with the mould of ant-hills, that it may 
be the ſooner conſumed, and cram ſtones and pieces of 
wood into the grave, to prevent its being devoured by 
wild beaſts. | | T5 
All the people then 


1 


All tl le then return to the village, and ſquat- 
ting again in two circles before the door, continue their 
lamentations for about an hour longer, till the word 
being given for ſilence, two old men, the relations or 
friends of the deceaſed, enter each circle, and ſparingl 

diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each perſon, that all may 
have ſome, every one receiving their water with eager- 
neſs and veneration. Then each ſteps into the hut, and 


herbs, flowers, and boughs of trees, and with theſe | taking up a handful of aſhes from the hearth, comes 
adorn the booth. The men kill the fatteſt bullock, part | out by the paſſage made for the corpſe, and ſtrews the 


* 
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of which is roaſted, and the other boiled. The men eat 


it in the booth, and the women are obliged to be ſatis- 
fied with the broth- alone, They then begin to ſmoke 
and dance, while a band of muſic compoſed of. a kind 
of flutes formed of reeds, and a ſort of drums, ſtrike 
up at proper intervals. Some ſing, others crack their 


jokes, and mirth triumphs in peals of laughter; but not- 


withſtanding their being exceſſively fond of ſtrong liquors, 
yet little or none of any ſort is ſeen in theſe ſolemnities, 
which uſually continue the remainder of the day, and the 


greateſt part of the night. Os 
When they are determined to remove a kraal, or vil- 
lage, on account of the barrenneſs of the paſture, the 
kill a fat ſheep': part they roaſt,” and part they boil, 
ſending to the women the uſual regale of broth. The 
feaſt is conducted with a great deal of mirth and good 
humour ; and is conſidered as a thank-offering for the 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that place. When they have 
done, they demoliſh their cots, pack up their furniture, 
and remove at once, the men in one body, and the chil- 
dren in another, to the place appointed for a new ſettle- 
ment, where being arrived; in about two hours time they 
erect their circular village; and diſpbſe of their furni- 
ture. A ſheep is then killed by the women, and dreſſed 
as before; but they now eat the fleſh themſelves, and 
ſend their huſbands the broth. Having anointed their 
croſſas or mantles with the fat, they powder their hair 
with buchu, and go to ſeveral diverſions among them- 
ſelves, which they continue the reſt of the day, and till 
pretty late at night. The ſheep is here ſaid to be con- 
iidered as a ſacrifice, and the ufictidns and powderings, 
religious formalities,” neceſſary to procure the pfoſpe- 
W eee Root: ene 26 
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ty of the village 1 29779701 2 i 

i N eie ine Minen l 
We ſhall now” give thoſe ceremonies” that attend a 
perſon's departure out of life. When à man, woman, 


or child, is in the agonies of death, the friends and re- 


lations ſet up a terrible howling, and the breath is no 
ſooner out of the body, than they form fo dreadful. a 
chorus; of ſcreaming}: yelling,” r6arihg, and clapping, of; 
hands. th an al Th Lotte 1A OOF gr. 
that it is impoſſible for an European to ſtay with 
lkety to his brains; in the village. 
he corpſe is inſtantly wrapped up, neck and heels, 
re like the poſture of a child in the womb, in the 
la 
ſeen, 


e 2 grave is generally either a cleft in the rock, 
en e made by a wild beaſt; for the Hottentots fever 
one, when either of theſe is to be found at a conve- 
ment diſtance. 0 ng 2. U cn bro T 
CC 
our. > death, and the corpſe being ready to be brought 
+ All: the men and women of the village; TED: 
eo 


. 


of the deceaſed, ſo cloſe, that no part of it is to be 


aſhes by little and little upon the whole company. This 
they ſay is done to humble their pride, to baniſh all 
notions of diſtinction, and to,ſhew that old and young, 
rich and poor, the weak and the ſtrong, the beautiful 
and the diſagreeable, will all be equally reduced to duſt 
and aſhes. K 1 8 4 wy a EL 7 | 
If the deceaſed left any cattle, the heir now kills a 
ſheep, .and ſome of his neareſt relations, if they are able, 
do the ſame for the entertainment. of the village. The 
caul of the ſheep killed by the heir is well powdered with 
buchu, and put about his neck, and he is obliged to 
wear it till it drops off. The other relations likewiſe - 
wear about their necks the cauls of the ſheep: they kill 
upon this occaſion ;, theſe cauls being the mourning 
worn by the rich Hottentots, But if the relations be ſo 
poor that they cannot afford to kill any cattle for the en- 
tertainment of the village, they ſhave their heads in nar- 
ee K leaving alternately a ſtripe of hair and another 
. 6 RE VV 
The Hottentots, notwithſtanding the many inſtances 
in which they ſhew that they are fully ſenſible of all the 
tender feelings of humanity, and of filial and parental 
affection, have a moſt horrid cuſtom with regard to thoſe 
of both ſexes, who are grown ſuperannuated. While the 


| old men or women are able to fetch in a ſtick a day, or 


can perform any office of kindneſs, care is taken to ren- 
der their lives as eaſy and comfortable as poſſible; but 
when they can be of no manner of ſervice, they are, by 
the conſent of the village, placed in a ſolitary. hut at a 
conſiderable diſtance, . with a ſmall ſtock of: proviſions 
within their reach, where, they are left without any one 
to affift them, to die of hunger, or to be devoured by the 
wild beaſts... Cruel as this cuſtom is, they conſider it as 
an act of mercy,. and are filled with amazement at hear- 
ing the Europeans ſpeak of it with horror, | 
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Of... the Government of the Hottentots ; their Laws and the 

| 143. 2: + » Manner in'which they are executed. , | (+ 
\ACH, f, the Hottentot nations has a chief, whoſe 

/ office. is to command the army, and who has the 

power of making peace or war. His poſt is hereditary; 

but he is not allowed to enter upon it till he has ſolemnly 


engaged in a national aſſembly not to attempt the ſub- 


verſion, of the, antient form of government; He was for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed only, by the beauty of the ſkins he 


wore; but the Dutch, ſoon. after their eſtabliſhment at 
the Cape, made a preſent. of a braſs crown to the chief 
of every nation in alliance with them, which they wear 


moſe who are employed about che corpfe, aſſenible 
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are adultery, robber. 


the court riſes, while the priſ6ner ſands fi 


the res following his example, ruſh forwa 


property; for his family, relations, 


which he reſides. n 
Tune captain of a village adminiſter Juſtice at jus 
ſerves the peace, and in time of war has under the c The 


of the nation the command'of. rhe troops fatniſh x 1 h 


1 8 
. ro 


village. His office is likewiſe heredita arys eu 
not execute it till he has entered into 4 an 
ment before the people, hot to alter of Ae 
antient laws and cuſtoms of the kraal or village 1 5 
e. chptains were alſo antiently diſtin i N 
fineneſs of the ſkins they wore, which were tho 
a or of wild cats; but at preſent they Have as | 
cane with a braſs head given them by the Dutch, Which 


deſcends along with the office. 


a eecurin of el 
The captain of a village decides all Abputes Nene | 


property, and tries and puniſhes perſong for murder, 
adultery, and other crimes committed within nis; 155 
diction, he being affiſted by all the men of the vile 
and from his ſentence. there lies no appeal; but ſtate 55 


minals are tried by a chief, alliſted by all the captains of 


villages. | 
W henever a diſpute ariſes in relation to property, we 


captain ſummons all the men of the village into the open 
field, where they ſquat down in a circle: The plaintiff 


and defendant plead their own cauſes, and the witneſſes |' 


on both ſides are heard. The depoſitions being finiſhed, 
the captain, after ſome debate, collects the voices, and 


immediately pronounces the decree according to the ma- 


jority; 
Rantly ſecured to the pany in whole fay 


aſſed. 
. The e matters which empto the villge-cour 
„and murder; For adultery u- 
niſhed with death. Vhen a Hottentot is kjiown: de Tuf-, 
pected to have committed: any of theſe crimes, notice is 
given to all the men of the ville 
who, conſidering themſelves as __ of Joltice, 1 5 


upon which a full and quiet kr the is in- 
our the decree i is 


with the utmoſt bare in order to- Teize:the” per- | 
ſon; and it is in vain for him to think" of 7 abc. 
d. be 


tuary in any other. Hottentet nation, for he 
taken up as a fugitive or ſpy. The erininat Ihe ap- 
prehended, is ſecured'tilF the men of the villa 
ble, which is done the ** 825 in 1 118 bibiight 
back. 5 

The court being ſeated on their hams in a cir * the 
priſoner. is placed in the middle, 
juſtly obſerve, that. in an affair in which a man's. life is 
concerned, he ought to be allowed the beſt Fang 
hearing and being 


then pronounced by the 5 A0 
give their: evidence. The priſpger "then makes His "Ie. 


utmoſt ihdulgence.” At length the captain of the village, 


after ſome. debates on the evidence, collects the voices,” a. | 


majority bf which acquits or condemns” the priſoner. If 
he be. acquitted; ” damages =y affioned him on of the 
proſecutor's cattle :' but if he'be* convicted, and Jud zed 
worthy of death, ſentence 5 is immediately ronounce: 
without ft. 
ring a limb: for a minute or two all is ſilent, vr the 
captain flies at the priſoner, and with one blow on the 
head, with his kirri-ſtick, lays him on the ground. All 
445 and ſtrik- 


ing him with all their ſtrength, he in a moment ex- 
pires. 
Juſtice being thus executed, they bend the e come neck 


it up in his crollk, and b ury it with 


and heels, w 


every thing found about it, except the 1 0 4 Ne 


ornaments, which are gien to His ſamily, Heir, 
who ſuffers nothing, either in his "name; privile es, or 
and frien 25 are 
treated with the ſame reſpect as before, and ever ery. thin 
roceeds as if no ſuch misfortune had ever happened. 
the memory of the criminal is ſo far from heing in- 


ſulted, that his corpſe is interred with the ſame ceremo- 


as is ſlle un at the . 


nies, and with as much pomp; 
uous among thei, 


ral of the richeſt and moſt vi 


K 


ge to which he pF 


tion For" 
heard; Fhe charge 195 Him is | ( 
8 witneſfe & | 


374 
upon ſolemn occaſions : : however, i in time of peac the | 
chief has little 1 mer to do than to ever the Auge cf 

25 n 


{ * 
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A SYSTEM,,0F FEPGRAPHY, 


But neither. the Chiefs of ] 
. the nation nor theſe captains have any revenue ftgm' the 
public, wing perquiſite attending the execution of "the 


' e for. A — — — 5 


becauſe the Hot entots | | 


1 
fence, calling hö Own witneſſes, who are heard wich the | 


W the 


1 


3 


1 at home ang un. 
K Neun ome and 
A wh 85 GED 
dE Set, both. or 
; 9 e 8 een he can, 
j 57 8 to 75 
992 For of the 8 E 12 4 
of /h 1 5 .or flock 5 5 5 do = Pede 
ur. 1 50 155 283 — of li 
q hin e 
rns bm, tht che 440 con ſtantly ſubmit to it 
without i 114 TO er will. give them theic 
Pe "he, elder b other after wacher death, has 
117 am me 5 1 55 al ms e annot marry or 
le ve Him 7 Mil | giyes to each, hen 
| they marry, he he i roesx and nd: is not obliged 
give them an nn at a n ſhort, the eldeſt ſo 
whoeyer inheri ts. e 8 esd is o liged, ak 
care of the wife or wives o the, deceaſed, fl their death, 


or till they are 1 again. 


Such 1 18. 855 e 2 ſuch the laws of the H. 
teytots. Bur | it is 115 neceſlary to add, that the ben 
gÞvernor of he C 15 arbiter of all the differences of 


55 public. 97555 Ver ariſe among the Hottentots; and b 
this means frequently prevents a War breaking out — 
Nec the different nations. The chiefe often wait 
or the renewal of their agree ments with preſents of 
cattle, and, are always entertained in a very. friendly man- 
ner; and receive in return for their Preſents. of: cattle, 
tobacco, brandy, coral, beads, and ſugh other things 2 
af e kn 1 to be acceptable to them. | 
ſta nding What 125 been ſaid of the government 
ws, fo 115 the Hottentots in, ge general ſubmit, 
= 15 a fort 1 )anditti that infeſt. all-the: nations about 
A troops of abandonediwretches, who, 
me che bY Ws ang; Ps. of} their countries: too great. 
a "Teſt 115 up the ir inclig 1988, _ to the moun-. 
tains, Theres Securing theme elves, ig, almoſt inacceſſible 
to 3 * _ to 
ut theſe ate ſo abhorted 
Stent nations, that w one of them 
is taken, "though. he be the Seb. fp fon, £ che chief of the 
territo ory,, he; 18; inland N. e e cathy none daring to in- 
terpoſe in his fayour ſeveral nations of the.Hot- 
tentots man end 10 15 arg9 parties inqueſt of theſe 
robbers, ng if this 1 8 N are: more active than 
reſt, 205 eſe yi Ay Eng know that. their is no mercy. 
e expected fi s 5 uld they he takkan, they fight 
ith ie ury. ; In deſpiration, and:a.party of them 
ſeldom give 1 15 5 he till be hore n n Ge: 


s 20 f. XV... 8 
V the Religion of the kum. 


A gat ergy with which the: Hottentot con- 
| 2 eir rel gious ↄꝑpinigns and ceremonies from 
Cafes long 44 — their faith uncertain; but 
| it is nam known, that they acknowledge, and firmly be- 
lieve, that 5 Fre. is 125 upreme Being, whom they call 
Gounja G *. or, Gounja Tiquoa, or: the God of 
Gods, t Governor of the world, endued with unſearch- 
able attributes $9 perfections, who: made the heavens 
apd os Ri a „and eyery thing in them; who 

dwel Nin a above the moon, cauſes ſuhſbhine and min; 
pro des 8 for bodil ly. ſuſtenance, and ſkins: of beaſts 


for: apparel, _ 
But notwithſtandin this. belief, jo —_ celebrating 
offerings, and ſolemnities, there is 


every event of life wit 
no feſtival or * —.— of I amongſt them that 


— - 


wo — — 


has an immediate. regard to the true God, Their adora- 
tions Fre ſolely paid tp thoſe whom they eſteem inferior 
2 ies WIL, on the s 

latenten 
queſtions aſked 
rents 


case, them 


e Supreme; for * moſt 77 


, . hey are in a humour far anſweri 
them on this ſubjeG; ſay, their f | 
"0 an e y. offended the God of f Gods, that 'he 


of 


th hardneſs of heart, on which _ 


„ 


1 | * 1 "6 3 4 j R 
CArrRARTA. Y 1H 4 A 3} pi + 


{hey eſteem the moon an inferior viſible God, whom 
they call Gounja, or God, and maintain that he is the 


They aſſemble for the celebration of his worſhip at the 


ever 10 


the ground, ſuddenly leap up, and cry aloud, 
« | ſalute thee: thou art welcome. rant us fodder for 
« our cattle, and milk in abundance.” They repeat 


ging, Ho, ho, bo, with a variation of notes, accom- 
panied with clapping of hands, Thus in ſhouting, ſing- 
ing, ſcreaming, jumping, ſtamping, — proſ- 
tration, they. paſs. the whole night in wor ipping this 


er. | 5 | | 
5 They alſo. adore as a benevolent deity a certain inſect, 
{aid to be peculiar to the Hottentot countries. It is of the 
| fze of a child's little finger: on its head are two horns; 
- it has two wings; the back is green, and the belly 
ſpeckled with red and white. Whenever this inſect ap- 
pears in ſight, they pay it the higheſt tokens of venera- 
tion; and if it honours a village with a viſit, the inha- 
bitants —_— round it 2 | 11917 note Age 
iinging and dancing troop after troop in the higheſt rap- 
| 9 8 ths powder of buchu, with which 
they cover the circular area of the village and the tops of 
the cottages. They alſo kill two fat ſheep as a thank- 
ofterin 157 this high honour, and imagine that all their 
paſt 1 are buried in oblivion. if this infe& ever 
alights upon a Hottentot, be is from thence- forward con- 
ſidered as a man without guilt, and ever after revered as 
a ſaint. The fatteſt ox is inſtantly killed for a thank- 
offering, and eaten in honour of the deity and the faint, 
who feaſts alone on the- tripe, which is boiled; while the 
men devour the meat dreſſed in the fame manner, and the 
women are only regaled with the broth. . He is obliged 
to be very careful of the fat, and while any of it remains 
muſt anoint his body and apparel with that alone. The 
caul of the beaſt, well powdered. with buchu, and twiſted 
like a rope, is put round his neck, and he is obliged to 
wear it day and night till it rots off, or till the inſect at 
another viſit lights upon another inhabitant of the village. 
The caſe is the ſame if the inſect ſettles upon a woman; 
the inſtantly commences a ſaint, and the fame ceremonies 
xe performed; only here the women feaſt upon the meat, 
while the men-are regaled with the broth. „ 
The Hottentots will expoſe themſelves ta the'\ greateſt 
dangers to preſerve this little animal from being injured, 
Mr. Kolben mentions a German, who had a country- 
ſeat about ſix miles from the fort, na Tavitng given ſome 
Hottentots leave to turn their cattle for a while into his 
lands, they removed thither with their village. A ſon of 
this German was amuſing himſelf there, when the deified 
intect appeared: the Hottentots ran in a tumultuous 
manner to adore it, while the young gentleman reſolved 
if poſſible to catch it, in order to ſee the effects his hay- 
ing it would produce. He ſeized. it in the midſt of them; 
but how great was the general cry and* agony when they 
law it in his hand! With looks of diſtraction they ſtared 
at him, and at each other. See, ſee ! cried they, what 
dis he going to do? will he kill it? will he Kell it ? 
in the mean while every limb ſhook with terror. He 
aked why they were in ſuch agonies for that paltry in- 
2 * Ah, Sir, they returned with the utmoſt con- 
mn, it is a divinity! It is come from heaven; it is 
.; <ome on a good defign. Ah! do not hurt it, do not 
1 offend it, we ſhall be the moſt miſerable wretches up- 
a On earth if you do. This ground will lie under a curſe, 
and the crime will never be forgiven.” He ſeemed 
unmoved by their petitions, and appeared reſolved to 
gn or deſtroy it; on which they ſtaired and ran about 
ike people frantic, exclaiming, where was his conſcience, 
and how he dared to think of perpetrating a crime that 
aa bring upon his head all the curſes and thunders of 
*aven ? But this not pfevailing, they all fell proſtrate 
© the earth, and with ſtreaming eyes and the loudeſt 
nes beſought him to ſpare the creature, and reſtore its 


they know little of him, and bave flill leſs inclination to 


ſubject and repreſentative of the Moſt High and Inviſible. | 


e and full, let the inclemency of the weather be 
= at. They then throw themſelves into a thou- | 
{and different attitudes, ſcream, proſtrate themſelves on 


theſe and other addreſſes to the moon, ſeveral times 


planet, which they conſider as preſiding over the wea- 


| 


— 


% 
* ” 
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liberty. The young man now yielded, and let the inſect 
fly; on which they capered and ſhouted in a tranſport of 
joy, and running after it, rendered it the cuſtomary 
honours. a 

The Hottentots alſo pay a religious veneration to their 
deceaſed ſaints and famous men, whom they honour not 
with tombs, ſtatues, and inſcriptions ; but conſecrate 
mountains, woods, fields, and rivers to their memory. 
On paffing by any of theſe places, they ſtop. to contem- 
plate the virtues of the perlon to whoſe memory it was 
dedicated, and to implore his protection for them and 
their cattle. Fn Ys 3 
| The Hottentots alſo worſhip an evil deity, whom they 
imagine the father of miſchief, the ſource of all their 
 affliCtions, and the inſtructor of the wicked Hottentots 
in the vile arts of witchcraft, by which they imagine 
that innumerable miſchiefs are done to the: perſons and 
cattle of thoſe who are good. They call him Touquoa, 
and ſay he is a little, crabbed, inferior captain, whoſe 
malice will ſeldom let Mm reſt, and therefore they wor- 
ſhip him, in order to avert the effects of his reſentment, 
and wheedle him by offering him an ox or a ſheep. 

It is evident that the Hottentots believe that the ſoul 
ſurvives the body, by their offering up petitions to theix 
deceaſed faints, and by the cuſtom whic prevails among{t 
them of removing their villages upon the death of any 
man, woman, or child: for they believe that the dead 
never haunt any place but that in which they died, ex- 
$1 any thing belonging to them be carried out of it, 
f 


: 


and then they apprehend that the departed ſpirit will 

low a village, and be very troubleſome. They there- 
fore Jeave the hut in which a perſon died ſanding, 
without removing any of the utenſils belonging to the 
deceafed. Tae nana” | 
The Hottentots ſay, that their firſt parents came into 
their country through a door, and that the name of the 
man was Noh, and of the woman Hingnoh; that they 
were ſent into the country by God himſelf, and taught 
their deſcendants to keep, cattle, and do many other uſe- 
ful things. This tradition, which is carefully preſerved 
among all the Hottentot nations, ſeems like a fragment 
of the ſtory of Noah, who ſurvived the flood, and de- 
feended from the ark by a door. They reſemble tha 
Jews in their offerings ;, in the regulation of their chief 
feſtivals by the new and full. moon; in their legal defiley 


ments; their ahſtaining from certain ſorts. of food, parti- 


cularly ſwine's fleſh, and fiſh. without ſcales; and their 
d riving the males of a teſticle, may be a corruption of 
circumciſion : but they have no tradition in relation ta 
the children of Iſrael, ta Moſes and the law. In their 


religion and manners they alſo reſemble the Troglodytes, 


the deſcendants of Abraham, by his wife Keturah, who 
obſerved all, or maſt of the cuſtoms in which che Hat- 
tentots agree with the Jews; with ſeveral others, as giv- 
ing their children the name of favourite beaſts: in their 
funeral ceremonies, and in leaving their old people in a 
hut to expire by themſelves, 

In every village is a prieſt, or rather maſter of the re- 
ligious ceremonies ; for he never offers up to Heaven the: 
prayers of the people; nor inſtructs them in religion, his 
office being only to preſide at their offerings, and to con- 
duct their ceremonies. He performs the marriage and 
funeral rites ; he deprives the male of one teſticle, and 
heals. the wound. But he has no revenue or certain 
perquiſites ; indeed he is ſometimes preſented with a calf 
or lamb, and out of reſpect, is invited to feaſts and 
merry-makings, and theſe are all the emoluments of his 
office. e = | | 
N We have here given the ſtrange and. abſurd ſyſtem of 
the Hottentot religion, of which they are ſo fond, that 
it is not certain any one of them ever died a Chriſtian. 
Tne Dutch indeed have ſat miſſionaries among them, 
who have undergone numberleſs fatigues, and taken the 
utmoſt pains to make proſelytes; but it was without 
effect, and they were compelled with ſorrow to aban- 
don ſo good a deſign, without having made the leaſt 
impreſſion on the minds of the Hottentots. In confir- 
mation of this, Mr. Kolben gives the following remark- 
able incident. | 

Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took an in- 


fant Hottentot, whom he educated in the knowledge of 
the 


e 
the Chriſtian re 
the Europeans, allowing him 
converſation with the Hottentots. He e 
verſed in the myſteries of religion, and in ſeveral lan- 

guages; he was alſo richly Treſled, and his manners 

© were formed after the beſt European models at the Cape, 
The governor, finding him thus qualified, entertained 
great hopes of him, and ſent him with a commillary 
general to the Indies, where he remained employed in 
12 commiſſary's affairs, till that gentleman's de th, and 
then returned to the Cape. A few days after, at a viſit 
among his relations, he pulled- off his European; ap- 
parel, and equipped himſelf in the manner of his coun- 
try. This done, he packed up his cloaths, ran with 
them to the governor, and preſenting himſelf before his 
paüatron, laid the bundle at his feet, and addrefled his ex- 
cellenecy to the following purpe | 
é take notice, that I for ever renounce this apparel. I 
« likewiſe for ever renounce.the Chriſtian religion. It 
is my deſign to live and die iq; the religion, manners, 

e and cuſtoms of my anceſtors.” I ſhall only beg you 

vill grant me, ad I am perſuaded I ſhall not beg in 
ce yain, for leave to keep the collar and hanger I wear, 
e and I will keep them for your ſake.” Here he ſtopped, 


. 


owing him. little or no, intercourſe or 


thor, I frequently converſed with, up in the country, and 
found, to my great aſtoniſhment, that he had a og 
ſtock of Chriſtian knowledge. 


of the moſt perſuaſive and endearing language, to call 
nue 


him back into the fold of Chriſt, he conti deaf to all 


my reaſoning and remonſtrances. 


However, with -reſpe& to morality, an eſſential part 


of Chriſtianity, and thoſe virtues which dignify and 


nations. They take a pleaſure in relieving one another, 
which they perform with ſuch a noble ſimplicity and 
openneſs of heart, as is no where elſe to be found. A 
Hottentot can hardly enjoy himſelf, . except one or 

more of his countrymen partake with him. If he has 

a good meal provided for him at home, he will rarely 

fit down to it without the company of two or three 

more of his neighbours. Has he a dram of brandy or 

: whether an acquaintance-or a ſtranger, generally re- 
ceives part of it. Is he ſmoking, he calls to his coun- 
trymen to ſtay and take half a dozen whiffs with him; 
for a Hottentot expreſſes as much joy at having regaled 
a number of his countrymen with his own pipe, as we 
uſually do upon ſome valuable acquiſition. They are 
all kindneſs 4nd good-will to one another, and are 
charmed with opportunities of obliging. If. a Hotten- 
tot's aſſiſtance is required by one of his countrymen, 
notwithſtanding his natural indolence, he runs to give 
it; and if his countryman be in want, he relieves bim 
according to his ability, with the utmoſt readineſs. In 
ſhort, the hoſpitality they ſhew to ſtrangers who be- 
have inoffenſively, does not in general fall ſhort of the 
ſurpriſing bounty and benevolence they ſhew to each 
other; they are generally moved at the fight of diftreſs 


what relief they can, without any ſtipulation for a re- 
ward. J 

In ſhort, they have a ſtrict regard to truth, and are 
eſteemed the moſt religious obſerves of national faith. 
They excel all or moſt nations in chaſtity; a moſt beau- 
tiful ſimplicity of manners runs through all the Hottentot 


vices they ſaw prevail among Chriſtians, their avarice, 
their envy, and hatred to each other; their reſtleſs diſ- 


what principal] 


y kept them from liſtening to the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. 8 ISP Fail CG, 


S Fer. XVI. 


yet their doctors often ſucceed, and ſometimes perform 


He became well 


and turning his back, fled ſwiftly away, and was never 
more ſeen in that quarter. This man, ſays the above au- it 1 
the patient to reſt. If the pain removes to another part, 


But though I made uſe 


adorn human nature, the Hottentots in general excel; 
for in munificence and hoſpitality, they exceed all other 


In: perſons of every complexion, and. eagerly adminiſter 


nations: and many of them told our author, that the 


contented tempers, their laſciviouſneſs and injuſtice, were 


Of their Skill in Phyſic, Surgery, M. wc, 53 "OE 2 


HOUGH many idle whims and ſuperſtitions enter 
into the Hottentot practice of phyſic and ſurgery, | 


A. SYSTEM-OF GEOGRAPHY. 


igian, and after the genteel manners of 
operations in their practice with ſutpriſing dexteri 


purpoſe. cc Be pleaſed, Sir, to 


arrack in his hand, his countryman who comes by, 


| 


| The patient lying on his back, the doQor applies his 


— 


| WE I TIPY 
great, cures; The Hottebtafs, who apply to the ſtudy 


of medicine, are generally well ſkilled in the virtycs ar 

multitude; of, herbs and roots produce in the n g 
countries, and often apply them in very difficult and 0 * 
gerous caſes with wonderful ſueceſ s... 171 
Ibe two profeſſions of phyſic | and! ſurgery. are he, 
| voited 3 forqyery phyſician: aialſera ee, They bleeg, 
cup, reſtore a'diſla manusf 


location, and perform all the manual 

ty; and 
| Murau ö ottente 
N Pen than a common knife, a horn, and x bird's bone. 
hey haye ſalves, poultiees, and many internal reme. 
dies, though they fall vaſtly ſnort, in point of number 
to thoſe. uſed in the European practice of phyſic and 
4, Go cholics and pains, of the ſtomach er üg ſeek re. 
lief by, cupping, which i. thus performed.”- The ey b. 
an ox's horn, the rim of which is made very ſmooth. 


— 


| yet! there, are no other inſtruments luſed-by the I 


» 
7 1 


mouth to the part where the pain lies, and ſucks; then 
clapping on the horn, lets it remain till he ſuppoſes the 
part under it is become inſenſible; then tearing off the 
horn, he makes two or three inciſions about half an inch 
long, and afterwards claps it on again and lets it remain 
till it falls off, which it does when it is full of blood; and | 
it is generally filled in two hours, and then they ſuffer 


they rub that part well with hot fat; and if that does 
not eaſe the patient, they cup him again where the pain 
ſettles; and if this does not produce a cure, they proceed 
to inward remedies, giving bim either infuſions or poy- 


ders of certain roots or herbe. 
In plethories they let hlgod in the following manner: 
the operator binds with a ſtrap the vein he would open, 
and then cuts it with his knife well ſharpened. Haying 


* 1 


got as much blood as he judges neceſſary, he looſens the 
rap, cloſes. the orifice with ſweet mutton fat, and ties 
oyer.it a leaf of ſome ſalutary herb. If bleeding does not 
ſet the patient to rights, they apply as before inward 
remedies. 4 4 | I at 6 bs Mr ann Mg | 
Their method of reſtoring a diſlocated: joint is firſt to 
rub. it with fat, and then to move the limb. briſkly up and 
down, prefling upon the joint, till it ſlips: into its proper 
place: this rude method they complain is attended with 
dreadful pain. ir % een t it cgi batt b 21 189497 
In head-achs the Hottentots often ſhave the head; 
which they alſo perform with a common knife well ſhar- 
pened. The fat continually on the Hottentot's hair, which 
is ſhort and woolly, ſerves the purpoſe'of ſoap; but they 
never ſhave off all the hair, but only make furrows in it, 
generally leaving as much on as they take off. 
For a foul: ſtomach the Hottentots take the juice of 
aloe- leaves, putting a few drops in a little warm broth. 
This is a good cathartic, and at the ſame time an excel- 
lent ſtomachic. If the firſt doſe does not anſwer the pur- 
poſe, three or four days after. they take another, of ſome- 
times twice the quantity of the ft, and this ſeldom fails 
to produce the deſired effect; for moſt other inward ail- 
ments they take powders and infuſions of wild ſage, wild 
85, fig-leayes, buchu, fennel, garlic, and ſome other 
n | 1 | 
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aways aſſert, that their remedies were rendered ineffec- | Jew's harp, and-the various notes are ownig to the dif- 
wal by witchcraft, and in this they are ſure to be be- | ferent modulations of the breath. This is the leſſer 
b * | gom-gom. %% VV 
There are alſo ſeveral old women in every village, | The great gom-gom is made by putting on the ſtring; 
who pretend to great ſkill in the virtue of roots and | before they fix it to the bow, a cocoa- nut ſhell, about 
herbs, and readily give their advice to their neigh- | a third part ſawed off; ſo that it hangs like a cup; with 
hours ; but theſe are held in great contempt by the | the mouth upwards, the ſtring running through two holes 
doctors. FFF I near the brim, This ſhell is cleared and made very neat 
It ought not to be omitted, that all ſickneſſes that | and ſmooth. When they play on this inſtrument; they 
baffle the art of the phyſicians, all ſudden inward pajn, | hold the bow with one hand, and apply the quill on the 
and croſs accidents, and every artificial performance that ing Fen their mouths ; while with the- other they move 
is above their comprehenſion, the Hottentots aſcribe to | the ſhell nearer or farther from the quill, according as 
witchcraft. If one of them be ſeized with a pain, | they would vary the ſound, which riſes or falls accordin 
which he imagines ariſes from this cauſe, he ſends for | to the motions of the ſhell; When three or four of theſe 
the phyſician of the village, who, on his arrival, orders | gom-goms are played upon in concert, by ſkilful hands; ; 
a ſound fat ſheep to be inſtantly killed, then taking the | they make a very agreeable harmony, eſpecially when it 
caul, carefully views it all over, and having powdered it | runs in the low notes, for there is a ſoftneſs in the muſic 
with buchu, twiſts it in the manner of a rope, and hangs | that is extremely pleaſing, | 3 . 
it about the patient's neck, generally ſaying, “ You will | They have alfo a kind of flutes and flageolets, made of 
« ſoon be better; the witchcraft is not ſtrong upon | reeds, with which they make a tolerable harmony. 
« you.” The patient is obliged to wear this cul while | Another inſtrument of muſic is an earthen pot, which, 
a bit of it will hang about his neck. If the patient | like the common ones of the Hottentots, reſembles a Ro- 
he a man, the men of the village feaſt upon the ſheep; | man urn; but is coveied at the top with a ſmooth- dreſſed 
jf a woman, the women; py if a child, the carcaſe | ſheep-ſkin, and braced on with ſinews and ſheep- guts, 
is ſerved up to the children alone, and none elſe taſte a | like the ſkin on a kettle drum. This inſtrument is only 
bit of it. 1 | 3 uſed by the women, who play upon it with their fingers; 
If the patient grows no better, the doctor gives phyſic ; | but upon this inſtrument they perform only one tune, and 
and if the patient dies, he boldly affirms it was occafioned | that conſiſts of but few notes. . TFT. 
by witchcraft; and that the charms of the witch, or The vocal muſic of the Hottentots conſiſts of the mo- 
wizard, were too ſtrong for him or any one elſe to break; | noſyllable ho, which is ſung by both ſexes in their cere= 
and for this he always finds ſufficient credit. | | monies of worſhip, in a ſmall round of notes ; and they 
Indeed, as we have already intimated, every thing above | have alſo a few ſongs. In this conſiſts the whole of the 
their comprehenfion obtains the name of witchcraft. ©* I | Hottentot harmony, which, notwithſtanding their often 
* have often, ſays Mr. Kolben, been looked upon by the | hearing European muſic at the Cape, they aſſert excels not 
« Hottentots as. a wizard myſelf. My magic lanthorn, | only that, but all the muſic in the world. 
« burning-glaſs, and other inſtruments, nigh, effects | We ſhall now take notice of the dancing of the 
« which aſtoniſhed them, were eſteemed pieces of witch- | Hottentots, in which both ſexes take great delight. This 
« craft, Once oY ſurrounded by a good number of | is chiefly practiſed when a peace is concluded with a na- 
« them, I poured a little brandy into a cup and fired it, | tion with whom they have been at war; when a mem- 
« and then aſked if they would drink of it. They were | ber of a village has ſlain a wild beaft, or eſcapes ſome 
« aſtoniſhed at the propoſal; and when they ſaw me | imminent danger; or when ſome happy event has hap- 
« drink it myſelf, betook themſelves to their heels in a | pened in favour of ſome particular perſon or family of 
« fright, and ever after dreaded me as a great and dan- | the village. On theſe and the like occaſions the whole 
« gerous conjurer. They have vaniſhed out of my fight | kraal teſtify their joy in dancing, ſometimes whole nights, 
« in an inſtant, upon my holding up a ſtick, and threat- | without any manner of refreſhment. In theſe public 
ning to bewitch them with it.“ rejoicings the men of the village ſquat down in a 
However, it does not appear that the Hottentots have | circle, which is enlarged by their being joined by the 
any notion of their wizards or witches entering into a | women, for the better convenience of the dancers who 
compact with the evil ſpirit, whom they call Touquoa, | perform within it, and that they may aſſiſt in the com- 
or that their ſouls go to him at death; for they imagine, | mon, ho, ho, ho, and add their pot-drums to the muſic 
that the malice of this being is confined to this world, | of the gom-goms. No ſooner are the latter heard, than 
and that he cannot act beyond it. . the women begin to play on the drums: thoſe who have 
This ſimplicity of the Hottentots, with reſpect to witch- their mouths at liberty ſing, and others clap their hands. 
craft, is not however very extraordinary, if we conſider | Several couples then preſent themſelves to dance, but 
that it has prevailed among polite nations, .enlightened | no more than two couples dance at a time. When a 
by a Divine religion; among whom it muſt appear much | woman ftarts up and ſhakes the rings upon her legs, it 
leſs excuſable, than among theſe untutored people. is to intimate that ſhe wants a male partner, and ſhe has 
We ſhall now give an account of their muſic and dan- | one immediately. Two couple, that is two men and 
eing; but ſhall firſt take notice of their language, which | two women, having entered the ring, dance each man 
is ſo far from being harmonious, that it is conſidered as a | with his partner, the men uſing great activity with their 
monſter among languages, the pronunciation' depending | legs, leaping a great height. When they begin, they 
upon ſuch colliſions or claſhings of the tongue againſt the | are at the diſtance of about ten paces from each other, 
palate, and upon ſuch ſtrange vibrations and inflections | and they dance near a quarter of an hour before they 
of that member, as a ſtranger can neither imitate nor | meet; and ſometimes, inſtead of meeting, they turn 
deſcribe. Hence they are conſidered as whole nations of | about, and dance back to back; but they never take hold 
ſtammerers. | | | | of each other by the hands. When the women — in 
Their muſic, however, is much more tolerable than | dancing, the rings on their legs make a noiſe reſembling 
their language; for though it has but few charms for an | that of the harneſs upon the back of a coach horſe, when 
-Uropean ear, and is but poorly provided with either in- | he ſhakes himſelf. . 1 
ruments or tunes, it ſhews a genius and ſenſibility in | We ſhall conclude this account of the Hottentots with 
the Hottentots, which entirely deſtroys the credit of | a hiſtory of the country; a conciſe view of the Clpes 
_ accounts which repreſent them as monſters of ſtu- town, and the government of the Dutch, 
idity. | 7 | | en 
One of their muſical inſtruments is called the gom- 4 | 
20m, and is common in ſeveral other nations: it conſiſts erf n 


— a bow of iron or olive wood, ſtrung with twiſted A conciſe Hiſtory of the Cape o Good Hope, from its Diſcs» 


ep. guts or ſinews. On one end of the ſtring they fix, y by the Portugueſe, including an Account of the Man- 
when they play, the barrel of a-quill ſlit, by Sor the 1 ee, f = Pa 


5 _ T0 | ner in.which it was ſettled by the Dutch. 
ng into the ſlit, fo as to run quite through the barrel. 1 / 


his quill Hey apply, when they play, to their mouths, | | HOUGH the Cape of Good 'Hope was diſcovered 
much in the ſame manner as is done in playing on the by the Portugueſe ſo early as the year 1493, none 
2 Broads | 
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of them landed there till 1498, when Rio d'Infanta, the 
Portugueſe admiral, in his voyage to India, went aſhore ; 
and, on his return, gave ſuch an agreeable account of the 

advantages of the place to king „ an of Portugal, 
that it was reſolved to form a ſettlement there ; but this 
was, however, neglected. At length Franciſco d'Almedei,. 


viceroy of Brazil, returning from thence with a fleet from 


Portugal, took his courſe by the Cape, and caſting an- 
chor, ſent a party aſhore to purchaſe cattle; but they were 
repulſed by the natives, who drove them back to their 
ſhips. -The viceroy was, however, perſuaded to land 
them again, with a conſiderable reinforcement, and, for 
the encouragement of the men, to put himſelf, with 
eleven captains of the fleet, at their head. His excel- 
lency conſented with reluctance, and ſeemed to foreſce 
- the unhappy iſſue; for, on his entering the long- boat, he 
cried with a dejected look, Ah! whither do you car- 
« ry ſeventy years?” alluding to his own age. On 
their being landed, one of the men refuſing to give a pair 
of braſs buckles he had in his ſhoes to a H. 
much admired them, his refuſal was taken as an affront, 


this trifle became the foundation of a quarrel. The Hot- 


tentots who were preſent, exaſperated at this behaviour, 


attacked the Portugueſe with ſuch ſpirit, that ſeventy- 
five of them were ſlain, among whom was the viceroy 
himſelf, and the reſt eſcaped by flying in confuſion to 
their ſhips. Weg | | 
The Portugueſe, vexed and mortified at this diſgrace, 
vowed revenge. But after ſmothering their reſentment 
for two or three years, a fleet, in their way to the Indies, 
landed again at the Cape; and the Portugueſe, knowing 
the high value the natives ſet on braſs, landed a large 
braſs cannon, charged with ſeveral heavy balls, and 
faſtened to the mouth two ropes of great length. The 
Hottentots, in a tranſport of joy at receiving ſo large a 
piece of their admired metal, took hold of the two ropes 


it along. Thus a conſiderable body of them extended in 
two files the whole length of the ropes full in the range 
of the ſhot ; when the Portugueſe ſuddenly diſcharging 
the cannon, a moſt dreadful ſlaughter was made, and 
' thoſe who eſcaped the ſhot fled in the wildeſt conſterna- 
tion up into the country. After this baſe and cowardly 


it ſeems that the Hottentots have ever ſince had an extra- 

ordinary dread of fire- arms. N 

| We do not find that any Europeans landed afterwards 

1 at the Cape, till the year 1600, when it began to be 

viſited by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, in their voy- 
ages to and from the Eaſt Indies. However, in the year 
1650, a Dutch fleet anchoring before it, Mr. Van Rie- 


beck, a ſurgeon on board, obſerving that the ſoil of the 


country was rich and well ſtocked with cattle, the har- 
bour commodious, and the people tractable; on his return 
to Holland laid an account of his obſervations before the 
directors of the Eaſt India company there, who, after a 
grand conſultation, reſolved to attempt a ſettlement with- 
out loſs of time. Immediately four ſhips were ordered 
out on that deſign, with all the materials, inſtruments, 
artificers, and other perſons neceſſary for ſuch an expedi- 


vernor and commander in chief of the intended ſettlement, 
with power to treat with the Hottentots in ſuch a man- 
ner as he ſhould think would be moſt advantageous to the 
company. | | ; 
With theſe ſhips Van Riebeck arrived ſafe at the 
Cape, when he ſo charmed the natives by his addreſs and 
ood humour, and by the preſents he brought them of 
braſs toys, beads, tobacco, brandy, and other liquors, 
that a treaty was immediately concluded; and he giving 
them commodities and toys to the value of fifty thou- 
ſand guilders, they gave the Dutch full liberty to ſettle 
there, reſigned to them a part of the country, and a 
trade was eſtabliſhed with them on a good and ſolid 
foundation. 

Upon theſe wiſe regulations, in which ſo juſt and equi- 
table a regard was paid to the natural rights of the na- 
tives, Mr. Van Riebeck raiſed a ſquare fort, and built 
within the walls, dweiling-houſes, warehouſes, and an 


2 


A SYSTEM OF 


þ garriſon ; leaving every one at liberty, 


ottentot, Who 


and a ſufficient proof of their being enemies: and thus | yet been made: European women were very ſcarce, 


thoſe they had were wives who had ſettled there with 


in great numbers, as they were directed, in order to draw | 
in new colonies along the coaſt. 


exploit, the oy: wow re-embarked at their leiſure, and | 


tion; and the ſurgeon was rewarded by being appointed go- | 
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hoſpital for the reception of the ſick: to thi 

added proper out-works, to ſecure himſelf ene ak 
attacked by any of the European powers. He th "0g 
the ſees he had brought from Europe on a piece of 1 14 
two leagues up the countr Ys par t on a hill, and part ＋ 


vale, dividing the ground into a vineyard, a fruit, flower 


and kitchen garden. 


. - 


As every thing proſpered in a farvrifin _ | 
company offered ſixt ac res of land 5 1 In 3 


would ſettle at the Cape, provided he would engage not 


only to maintain himſelf upon it within three years, b 
alſo contribute at a certain rate to the ſupport of - 
4 | whe 
was expired, to ſell or make over his land, STO ng 
the jertiement. 4: + ron 
. Encouraged by. theſe propoſals, and by the aſſiſtan 
given to thoſe who were unable to provide utenſil; 5 
and inſtruments of agriculture, a great number of 2 


ple went to the Cape, and the ſettlement ſoon began 


to make a very conſiderable figure. But all this while 
there was a growing evil, againſt which no proviſion haq 
and 


their huſbands; while the plantations ſwarmed with youn 

fellows, each of whom was ſettled upon his farm Na, 
in a way of thriving ; but wanted wives as much for the 
ſake of iſſue and domeſtic help, as for ſenſual gratifi- 


cation; and yet had no inelination at all to marry the 


Hottentot women. However, an account of this grie- 


vance being diſpatched to Amſterdam, a fine troop of 


young women were raiſed, who, on their arrival at the 


Cape, were beſtowed by the governor on thoſe who want. 


ed wives, with all the indulgence that could be ſhewn 


upon ſuch an occaſion to their ſeveral fancies and in- 


clinations, EY 
The ſettlement being thus firmly eſtabliſhed, was now 


increaſed, by the addition of other ſettlers, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the Dutch in a few years extended themſelves 


They now form four principal ſettlements : the firſt, 
and moſt conſiderable, is at the Cape, where are the grand 
forts and the capital city, alſo named the Cape; the ſe- 
cond is the Stellenboſh ; the third the Drakenſtein ; and 


the fourth the Waveriſh colon. 

The company have alſo provided for a future increaſe 
of people, by purchaſing all the tract of land called Terra 
du Natal, which lies between Moſambique and the Cape; 
for which they paid in commodities, utegfils, and toys, 
to the value of thirty thouſand guilders : {6 that this part 


of the dominions of the Dutch Eaſt India company is of 
very great extent, Ou 


SECT. Xn. 
A Deſcription of the City of the Cape, and of the Dutch 


Government. 


E ſhall now give the reader an account of the Cape 


town and its principal buildings. The town ex. 


tends from the ſea-ſhore to the valley, and is large and 


regularly built, containing ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, with 


handſome houſes, many of which have large courts in 
the front, and beautiful gardens behind them. The 


ſtreets, the court-yards, the houſes, and every thing in 
them are, according to the cuſtom of the Dutch, ex- 


tremely clean and neat. The houſes are of ſtone; but 
moſt of them only one ſtory high, and none more than 
two, on account of the violence of the eaſterly winds 
which ſometimes ſhake and damage the houſes, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo low, and for the ſame reaſon mo 
of them are only thatched. 

The Dutch company give great encour 
building at the Cape. A man who 1s willing to ere 
houſe, whether contiguous to the town or in the 2 
has ground allotted him gratis, of ſufficient extent — go 
a court-yard, out-houſes, and a garden, if he chooles 
have them. The government receives no advan 
theſe houſes till they are ſold, and then, if the houle - 
new, it becomes charged with a ground-rent, of the _ 
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or twentieth penny of the rent it is ſuppoſed. it would let | ment at Batavia and: Ceylon; When the members enter 
for annually z but if it be old, there is only paid the for | or leave the fort, the garriſon pays them the martial ſa- 
teth penny of the rent. 1d. ab lute, an honour paid to no other at the Cape. __ 
The caſtle is a very ſtrong and noble edifice, of great | The next is the college of juſtice, which generally 
extent, provided with all manner of accommodations for | conſiſts of the ſame members that compoſe the grand 
the garriſon, which conſiſts of about two hundred ſol- | council. This court hears and determines in all civi 
diers. It covers the harbour, is an admirable defence | and criminal caſes. of moment that happen among the 
towards the country, and is, in ſhort, an excellent for- Europeans at the Cape. But if an European, who is 
reſs, The ſuperior officers: of the company have here | not in the ſervice of the company, is either plaintiff or 
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eſpecially in fine weather. | 


and ſupplied with freſh proviſions and medigines. Thoſe 


very ſpacious and beautiful lodgings, and within are the 
company's ſtorehouſes, which are large, commodious, and 
handſome. ©, Hh Thh2h 15 E 8 
Te church is a plain, neat, and ſpacious edifice, built 
of ſtone; but both the body and ſteeple are thatched. 
They are, however, white - waſhed on the out- ſide, which 


gives this edifice an agreeable appearance from the ſea, 


— — 


* 


The hoſpital for the fick is both an honour and an or- 
nament to the town. It is ſituated near the company's 
garden, and ſo large as to accommodate ſeveral hundred 
patients. This is of extraordinary uſe, as few ſhips ever 
arrive at the Cape, either from Europe or the Indies, 
without having a conſiderable number of fick on board. 
A ſhip is no ſooner at anchor than theſe are conveyed 
to the hoſpital, where they are very decently lodged, 


who are able to walk about have the liberty of the com- 
pany's garden, which enjoys a fine air, and furniſhes 
the hoſpital with roots and herbs. This hoſpital 
fronts the church, and is a very handſome regular 
ſtructure. 3 Tn | . 

The above garden is perhaps the moſt extraordinary in 
the world, it containing, as hath been already intimated, 
almoſt all the rich fruits, beautiful flowers, and valuable 
plants that are produced in Aſia, Africa, and America. 
Nature has indeed little or nothing to ſet her off there 
beſides her own charms and the hand of the gardener; but 
thus adorned, ſhe is ſufficiently lovely. Thouſands of 
various flowers ſtrike the eye at once, vying with each 
other for ſuperior beauty, Here and there are fine 
groves of trees of a vaſt variety of kinds unknown in Eu- 
rope, beautiful ſummer-houſes, and ſhady walks. The 
garden is very ſpacious, and from moſt parts of it you 
have a delightful view of the country, _ | 
There are alſo many large and beautiful gardens about 
the town, which belong to the inhabitants: theſe, as 
well as that belonging to the company, are kept in fine 
order. It is very delightful to viſit them, and they form 
a lovely appearance in ſeveral views of the town; while 
the millions of flowers in them all fill the air with the 
moſt delicious perfumes. „ 
' To return to the buildings, there is a large edifice 
called the lodge, for the uſe of the company's ſlaves, who 
are chiefly brought from Madagaſcar. It is divided into 
two wards, one for the lodging of each ſex, and is pro- 
vided with convenient ftore-rooms, with a very ſpacious 
room, where the ſlaves receive and eat their allowance, 
and a ſtrong priſon wherein the drunken and diſobedient 
are confined and puniſhed. It has likewiſe decent apart- 
ments for the officers ſet over the ſlaves, and a ſchool for 
the negro girls. | | £7:Þ 

The company have alſo a very handſome range of 
ſtables, capable of containing ſeveral hundred horſes ; 
and a great number of fine Perſian horfes are kept there 
for the ſervice of the company and the uſe of the gover- 
nor, who lives in great ſtate, and has a maſter of the 
horſe, an under-maſter, a ſadler, coachman, and grooms. 

he governor's body-coachman is eſteemed at the Cape 
2 very conſiderable perſon. | 5 

The government is conducted by the eight following 
touncils. Firſt, the grand council, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the college of policy, conſiſts of the governor, 
who is preſident, and eight others, who are generally 
5 © next principal officers in the company's ſervice at the 
wage This council is the company's repreſentative; it 
as the care of trade and navigation, makes peace or de- 
3 war with the Hottentots, and has the management 
e 2 thing relating to the ſafety and intereſt of the 
: tlement. This council not only correſponds with the 
burt of directors in Holland, but with the Dutch govern- 


defendant, the three regent burgo-maſters, who are ma- 


company's ſervice, aſſiſt at the trial, to ſee that no 
partial judgment be given on the ſide of the company's 
ſervant. - Appeals lie from the decrees of this court to 
the ſupreme courts of juſtice at Batavia, which is com- 
poſed of perſons eminent for their learning in the civil 
Nn and alſo to the ſupreme court of juſtice in Hol- 
WS... . 

There is a petty court dependant on the laſt for puniſh- 
ing breaches of the peace, and determining treſpaſſes an 
ſmall debts. It conſiſts of a member of the grand coun- 
cil, who fits as preſident, three of the burghers, and four 
of the company's immediate ſervants. One of the burghers 
is vice-preſident. No action is to be brought in this 
court for more than a hundred crowns, Copies of all the 
proceedings, both in this court and the college. of juſtice; 
are, from time to time, tranſmitted to Holland. 

The fourth is the court of marriages, which takes 


at the Cape are allowed by the parents or guardians of 
both parties, and that neither party is under any engage- 
ment or promiſe of marriage to another. It conſiſts of 


breaches of the peace, and is held every Saturday even- 
ing. „ | 

This court, upon receiving ſatisfaction in the matters of 
its enquiry from the parties, their parents, or guardians, 
grants a warrant, 23 the paſtor of the pariſh 
where the parties live to publiſh the banns of matrimony 


if no perſon appears to forbid the banns, to join the par- 
ties in martiage. | STOR. 

It is cuſtomary for perſons of diſtinction, who are upon 
the point of marriage, to invite all the officers of the court 
to make the inquiries at their houſes, which is ſeldom 
refuſed, as they are ſure of a ſplendid entertainment, and 


occaſions has two crowns for his trouble: but at the 
caſtle, where the court is uſually held, he has but one, 
and the court no gratuity. | 


the vice-preſident of the grand council, three of the 
company's ſervants, and three burghers. Orphans of 
fortune cannot marry at the Cape without the conſent of 
this chamber, till they are twenty-five years of age. 

The ſixth is the eccleſiaſtical college for the reformed 
churches at the Cape, which are three in number, and 
for the proper application of the money given for the uſe 
of the poor. It conſiſts of the three paſtors, the two el- 


each pariſh having four, 


charitable collections, that there is not a beggar to be ſeen 
in all the ſettlement. The ſurplus of theſe collections is 


the churches, or the maintenance of the ſchools at the 


Cape. 


mon council, conſiſting of a certain number of the 
burghers. In the Cape town this council propoſes mat- 
ters in favour of the burghers to the grand council, and 
collects the taxes, In the colonies they hear and deter- 
mine all cauſes relating to debts and treſpaſſes not ex- 
ceeding a hundred and fifty florins, and alſo try and pu- 
niſh moſt crimes committed within their juriſdiction, and 
all crimes committed by the ſlaves. | | 
for the Cape towns, and the other for the colonies. 

The company's immediate ſervants at the Cape are 
about ſix hundred in number; but they are not all lodged 
9 in 


5 


giſtrates annually choſen out of ſuch as are not in the 


care that all contracts of marriage among the Europeans 


the ſame members as the petty court for puniſhing 


from his pulpit on the three following Sundays; and then, 


a preſent of ten or twenty crownsz and the clerk on theſe 


The fifth is the chamber of orphans, which conſiſts of 


ders: of each church, and twelve overſeers of the poor, 


This council is ſo careful in the application of the _ 
either put out to intereſt, or applied to the repairs of 


In each of the colonies at the Cape is a court of com- 


The eighth are the boards of militia, one of which is | 
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of the garriſon, the three paſtors of the colonies, and the 


— 


ASTSTRM Or 
in the caſtle 3 many petty officers and a great number of 


the common fervants living in ſeveral buildings belong- 
ing to the company in the town. en en 


The company's ſervants at the Cape are divided into 
two claſſes, called the qualified and the unqualified; The 
3 are all the officers in the adminiſtration, and the 
clerks under them: the unqualified ate the ſoldiers, arti- 
flcers, and common ſervants. We ſhall here give a par- 
' ticular account of the ſalaries of the former. + 


The governor is allowed by the company three thouſand | 
two hundred and fifty-five florins of roo Pg ſalary, and 
owed: monthly one 


board 1 beſides which he is al 
- thouſand five 
puſh, or fine white rice, three hundred and ſixty pounds 


of fine barley-flour, twenty pounds of European ſalt beef | is r b 
and pofk, as much mutton as he pleaſes, one aum of Afri- | which gliding down, ſome of them, after ſeveral turnings 


can wine, two gallons of jeg four of Canary; twenty- 
three of ſtrong ſhip-beer, or Brunſwick mum, twenty- 
five pounds of freſh butter, fifteen pounds of white wax 
candles, ten pounds of tallow candles, fix pounds of 
ſpices, a gallon of ſallad oil, and whatever he pleaſes for 
the uſe of his houſhold, which the company's ſtores can 
furniſh, twenty-five per cent. cheaper than any body elſe. 
He has likewiſe a yearly allowance of five hundred flotins 
for entertaining the commanders and other officers of the 
Dutch India ſhips with a grand dinner in their return to 
Europe; and yet he provides for them entirely out of the 
company's cattle, ſtores, and gardens. SED 
The chief merchant, the fiſcal intendant, the captain 


ſtore - keper, have each one thouſand ſix hundred and 
twenty-ſeven florins per annum in ſalary and board- 
„„ | | 
he lieutenant of the gartifon has a thouſand and five 
florins per annum in ſalary and board- wages... 
The enfign of the garriſon, and twelve perſons called 
under-merchants, have ſeven hundred and eight florins 
per annum each, OT ELF | 
The book-keepers, and officers who attend the ſick, 
thirteen perſons, each five hundred and thirteen florins a 


ar. e E: I 

Twenty aſſiſtant clerks have three hundred and fifty- 
four florins a year each, | POV TE Ante e 

We have now given a very full and circumſtantial zc- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the Hottentots, 
and ſhall conclude with the character given of this fine | 
ſettlement by the ingenious author of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage round the world, which may ſerve both as a. 
ſummary and confirmation of what has been already ſaid | 
of that delightful country. The Cape of Good Hope, 
& ſays he, is ſituated in a temperate climate, where the 
« exceſſes of heat and cold are rarely known; and the 
6 Dutch inhabitants, who are numerous, and who here 
ic retain their native induftry, have ſtocked it with pro- 
cc digious plenty of all ſorts of fruits and proviſions ; moſt | 
& of which, either from the equality of the ſeaſons, or 
te the peculiarity of the ſoil, are more delicious in their 
© kind than can be met with elſewhere : ſo that by theſe, 
c and by the excellent water which abounds there, this 
$ ſettlement is the beſt provided of any in the known 
“ world, for the refreſhment of ſeamen after long voyages, 
« and by its extraordinary accommodations, the healthi- 


« neſs of its air, and the pictureſque appearance of the | 


« country, the whole enlivened too by the addition of a 
& civilized colony, was not diſgraced on a compariſon 
« with the vallies of Juan Fernandes, and the lawns of 
46 Tinian.” 
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Of Caffraria Proper, and particularly that Part of it called F 


Terra de Natal, containing a conciſe Account of the Country 
and of its inhabitants the Caffres, Th _—_ | 


HE northern part of Caffraria, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Caffraria Proper, is in a manner entirely 


| the eaft, but how far it runs to the weſtward 


hundred pounds of rice, thirty buſhels of |: 


| into the woods. - ; 


| to us. 


quently take turtle when they come aſhore at night to lay 


a , it will ſoon do, they draw him and the turtle up to- 


making; for the tallow muſt be very pure before it 1s fit 


| height. It would be a moſt ridiculous thing for 4 man 
chere to be ſeen without this cap of tallow ; 


unknown; no European traveller has proceeded through 
it, and deſcribed its bounds, its produce, its natural cu- 
rioſities, and the manners of its inhabitants. The little 


2 


GEOGRAPHY. Carrnany 
we know of it is confined: to the eaſtern part, whi 
obtained the name of Terra de Natal. oY i 7 
The country of Natal, which was thus called from its 
being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the day of our 82. 
viour's nativity, is ſituated between the thirtieth and 
thirty- third degrees of north latitude, and is inhabited 
the Caffres, Who are a very different people from the 
Hottentots. This country extends to the Indian ſea on 


he ea is yet un- 
known. | — 1 . 2 * 

That part of the country which lies towards the ſe is 
plain and woody; but within land it is diverſified with 
many hills, intermixed with pleaſant vallies, and large 


1 


plains chequered with natural groves and meadows. There 
is no want of water, for every hill affords little brooks, 
and windings, meet by degrees, and form the river Nata] 
which diſcharges itſelf into the eaſtern ocean in about 
the thirtieth degree of ſouth latitude, This is the prin. 
cipal river of the country; though there are other ſtreams 
which bend their courſes northerly. . | 

The woods are compoſed of ſeveral ſorts of trees, many 
of which are tall and large ; theſe are very good timber 
fit for any uſe, The meadows are covered with graſs, 
and a variety of herbs and flowers. | 

The land-animals of this country are elephants, which 
feed together in great troops, a thouſand or fifteen hun- 
dred being ſometimes ſeen in the mornings and evenings 
in the meadows; but in the heat of the day they retire 


Here are alſo buffaloes, cows, deer, hogs, rabbets, 
lions, and tygers. Ou | bs 
Here are fowls of various ſorts, as ducks and teal, both 
tame and wild, plenty of cocks and hens, a large wild 
fowl as big as a peacock, adorned with many beautiful 
feathers, and abundance of wild birds, 'of which we have 
ho other account, than 'that they are wholly unknown 
The ſea and rivers abound with many ſorts of fiſh, yet 
the natives ſeldom endeavour to catch them; but fre- 


their eggs. They are ſaid alſo to uſe a very odd way of 
catching turtle in the ſea, by taking a living remora, or 
ſucking-fiſh, and faſtening a ſtring to the head and an- 
other to the tail; they then. let it down into the water 
_— the half-grown or young turtle; and when they 
find that it has faſtened itfelf to the back of them, which 


gether. Lt” 

The natives, who are of a middle ſtature, are well pro- 
portioned ; their ſkins are black, and their hair woolly; 
their noſes are neither flat nor high, but well propor- 
tioned; their teeth are white; their aſpect is in general 
2 and, like the Hottentots, they are ſwift of 

OoOt. | 10) | 


The natives commonly wear only a ſquare piece of 
cloth, made of ſilk (graſs, in the form of a ſhort apron; 
at the upper end it has two ſtraps to tie round their waiſt, 
and the lower end is fringed, and hangs down to their 
knees. They are ſaid to have caps made of tallow about 
nine or ten inches high. Theſe they are a great while in 


for this uſe; beſides, they lay on but a little at a time, 
mixing it among the hair, ſo that it never afterwards 
comes off their heads. 
When they go a hunting, which is but ſeldom, they 
pare off three or four inches from the top of their caps 
but the day after their return begin to build it up again: 
and this they daily practiſe till it is of the faſhionad 


but boys are 


not ſuffered to wear any before they arrive at ming. 
The men make themſelves very fine with feathers _ 
thick into theſe caps; for this purpoſe: they uſe only c 
long feathers: of a cock's tail. They alſo wear a piece o 
a cow's hide made like a tail, reaching down _ 
waift to the ground. This piece of hide is about 
inches broad, and each fide of it adorned with 1 
rings of their own making. The women have only ſho 


-petticoats, which reach from _= wailt to the No n hen 


CarrRAnf A. 


when it rains t Ie ies wi 
thrown over their ſhoulders like a blanket. 
Their chief employment is huſbandry, They have 
many cows, which they carefully look after, and every 
man knows his own, though they all run promiſcuouſſy 
in the meadows, They have alſo Guinea corn, of which 
they make their bread, and a fmall ſort of youu no big- 
ger than muſtard-ſeed, of which they make ng drink; 
and they fence in their fields to keep out their cattle. 
The people alſo drink milk, but generally prefer it when 
ſour. Their common ſubſiſtence 'confiſts of beef, ducks, 
and hens e t e 11012 4t e cBabor 
No arts or ſeparate trades are profeſſed among them, 
but every one makes for himſelf whatever he wants. The 
men build their own houſes, cultivate the land, and look 
after their cattle z while the women milk the cows, : 
dreſs the proviſions, and manage every thing within doors. 
Their houſes are neither large nor well furniſhed ; but are 
made ſo cloſe, and are ſo well thatched, as to keep out 
the wind and rain. pas got; 
They live together in ſmall villages, in which the 
oldeſt man governs the reſt. They are extraordinary juſt 
and civil to ſtrangers, and have a king who governs the 
country. „ 
Every man may have as many wives as he can purchaſe 
or maintain; and, as they have no money in the coun- 
try, they buy them of the woman's father, brother, or 
neareſt male relation, by giving cattle in exchange for wives. 
The Caffres traffic with the rovers of the Red Sea, 


1 0 


£ 


who bring them manufaCtures of ſilk for elephants teeth. | mong the Caffres. 


THRHTARADP ADE 26 MA; | : $8! 
V cpver" their bodies with a cos hide, j Theſe manufaQures the Caffres exchange for Furopeari 


commodities, particularly for tar, anchors, and cordage, 


which they exchange again with the rovers of the Red Sea; 
and ſuch ſilks as they do not ſell to the Europeans who 


touch at Natal, they diſpoſe of to the inhabitants of 


Monomotapa, *- þ Lab” "7g $7408 
Captain Vander Schelling, whom we have alfeady 
mentioned in treating of the Hottentots, found an Eng- 
liſhman at Terra de Natal, who had deſerted his ſhip; 
and ſettled among the Caffres, where he married two 
Caffre wives, by whom he had ſeveral children; he was 
dreſſed like a 6 


of ſilk manufactures, intending to take the opportunity 
of embarking with thoſe commodities for the Cape, and 
of abandoning his ſettlement, wives, and children: but 
the king of the country having notice of his deſign, ſent 
for him, and reproached him with his intended treachery 
and ingratitude to a people who had received and cheriſh 
ed him after ſo generous a manner, repreſenting the mi- 
ſerable condition to which his family would be reduced 
if he abandoned it, ſince he would take no care of it; 
and, in ſhort, admoniſhed him with ſuch warmth on the 
affection and tenderneſs he owed to his wives and chil- 
dren, and the cruelty of deſerting them, that being un- 
able to reſiſt the eloquence of this royal Caffre; he fell at 
the king's feet, and gave up his deſign. This he himſelf 
related to the captain, one of whoſe men he afterwards 
prevailed upon to deſert the ſhip, and ſettle with him a- 
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C ĩ ‚ Fe «by 
of the inland Empires of MONOMOTAPA, and MONOMUG I, 


The Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce of Monomotapa 3 
with the Perſons, Dreſs, and Food of the Natives. 


HE inland country of Monomotapa is bounded by 
the maritime kingdom of Sofala on the eaſt ; the 
river Spiritu Santo on the ſouth ; the mountains of 
Caffraria on the weſt ; and the river Cuama on the 
north, which parts it from Monomugi. Ir is ſituated 
between the fotty-firſt and fifty-ſixth degree of caſt longi - 
tude, and between the fourteenth and twenty-fifth de- 
gree of ſouth latitude; and is fix hundred and ſeventy 
miles from north to ſouth, and ſix hundred and fifteen 
from eaſt to weſt. 5 7 Ip 
The climate of Monomotapa is ſaid to be temperate, 
though the far greater part of it lies within the ſouthern 
tropic. The air is clear and healthy, the ſoil fertile, and 
ſo well watered by ſeveral fine rivers as to abound with 
paſture grounds, on which are bred a prodigious multitude 
of cattle, eſpecially of the larger ſort, on which the nha- | 
| bitants ſet a higher value than on their gold. Their ground 
produces plenty of rice, millet, and other grain ; but no. 
wheat: They have a variety of excellent fruit-trees, and 
plenty of ſugar-canes, which grow here without any 
culture. Their foreſts ſwarm with wild beaſts, and va- 
rious kinds of game; and their rivers, of which they 
have a great number, abound not only with fiſh, but with 
gold waſhed down from the mountains. They have 
neither horſes nor any other beaſts of burthen, except vaſt 
herds of elephants, wbich are moſtly wild, and ſeveral 
thouſands of them are annually deſtroyed for the ſake of 
their teeth, which the natives ſell to the Portugueſe. 
hey have a kind of ſlag of an extraordinary ſize and 
lwiftneſs, and oftriches thatare extremely large. | 
he natives are black, with woolly hair; but are well 


ſhaped, robuſt, ſwift of foot, and healthy. They delight 
1 hoo, * 


of the lower claſs are extremely expert at Wr their 


| 


much in war, which they prefer to traffic ; and the people 


chief buſineſs being to fetch ſand or mud from the bottorti 
of rivers, ponds, and lakes, in order to obtain the gold 


that is mixed with it, and which they exchange with the 
Portugueſe for cotton and other cloths; and a variety of 


other merchandizes and trinkets. 

The Monomotapas go naked almoſt as low as the 
waiſt ; but from thence downwards are covered with a 
piece of cloth of various colours, and dreſs'more or lefs 
richly, according to their rank and circumftances : the 
cloth worn by the common people is dyed cotton ; but 
perſons of quality uſually wear India ſilks, or cotton em- 
broidered with gold, over which they have generally the 
ſkin of a lion, or ſome other wild beaſt, with a tail hang- 
ing behind, and trailing on the ground. b 

Their chief food is the fleſh of oxen and elephants, ſalt- 
ed and dried fiſh, and a great variety of fruits. Among 
the Jaft is one called caſaema, which is ſhaped like an 
apple, is very ſweet, and of a'bright violet colour ; but 


is ſo pernicious in its effects, when eaten in too great a 


quantity, that it never fails of cauſing a violent dyſentery 


and bloody - flux. 
baked in thin cakes, and their drink ſour- milk or water; 


but the rich have palm- wine, and ſeveral kinds of fruit. 


Perſons of wealth have their liquors commonly mixed 


with manna, ambergriſe, muſk, and other perfumes, of 


which they are extremely fond, and uſe them both in 
their meat and drink and in their apartments. All the 
flambeaux burnt before the emperor are ſaid to be p erfum- 


ed in the ſame manner. 


The men are allowed to marry as many wives as they 


pleaſe, or as they can maintain; but the firſt is always 
conſidered as the chief and miſtreſs, and her children as the 
| father's heirs ; while the reſt are only deemed as ſervants. 


;affre, and lived like them. He ſhewed 
the captain ſeveral piles of elephants teeth and ſome rooms 


Their bread is made of rice or millet 
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Of the Splendor in which the Emperor appears, and bis Retinue 


when he goes abroad. The manner in which he treats the 


© Princes who are his Vaſſals. - Of his chief Wives, and their 


. " Employments. N a 


ſtate, and to have a conſiderable number of princes 


| 'T E emperor of Monomotapa is ſaid to live in great 
ſu Je 


& or tributary to him. Authors obſerve, that he 
neither allows himſelf nor any of his wives to wear any 


clothes that are manufactured out of his own dominions, 
for fear we ng have ſome poiſon or charm concealed | 
in them. 


is uſual dreſs is a kind of long veſt, which 
falls down to his knees, then croſſing between his legs, is 
tucked up under his girdle. He alſo wears a brocaded 


mantle on his ſhoulders ; his neck is adorned with a mag- 


nificent collar that falls below his breaſt, and is enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
ſtones, Of the ſame rich materials is a band which en- 
compaſſes his turban, and on his legs are buſkins richly 
wrought and embroidered. with gold and mls | 

Whenever he goes abroad he is cither-Grried in a pa- 
lanquin, or mounted on an elephant. His palanquin 1s 


borne by four perſons of quality, and over it is a magni- 


ficent canopy richly embroidered and beſpangled with 


pearls and precious ſtones. If the weather happens to 


be cloudy, or miſty, four perfumed wax lights are carried 
before him. On theſe occaſious, belides his other rega- 
lia, he affects to wear hanging at his ſide a ſmall ſpade 
with an ivory handle, and an arrow in each hand. Theſe 
he calls the enſigns of his royalty. The ſpade is ſaid to be 
the emblem of induſtry, intimating that his ſubjects 
ought to apply themſelves to the cultivation of their 
lands, leſt by neglecting it they ſhould be reduced to in- 
digence, and thereby pilfer and ſteal ; on which account 
one of the arrows in his hand ſhews his power to puniſh 
crimes, and by the other he declares himſelf the protec- 
tor and defender of his people. | 


On his going abroad in this public manner, whether to 
war or for diverſion, or to viſit his dominions, his ſub- 


jects, who pay him the moſt profound homage and re- 
ſpect, never fail of appearing in crowds to wiſh him all 
imaginable ſucceſs, and at proper diſtances on the road 


through which he paſſes, ſacrifice a deer or ſome other 


victim. Over this he rides, and his augurs, who always 
aſſiſt on ſuch occaſions, carefully obſerve the motions of 
the liver, heart, &c. of the dying creature; and from 
thence proclaim his enterprize or journey ſucceſsful or 
otherwiſe. If the former, the people fill the air with 
ſhouts and acclamations ; and if the latter, with doleful 


ſounds : but theſe monarchs will ſeldom proceed farther 


on their journey or deſign when thoſe ſoothſayers predict 


its being unſucceſsful. 


The emperor is ſerved at table upon the knee. He is 
commonly attended at ſuch times by a great number of 
officers, who keep a moſt profound filence. The plates, 
diſhes, and bowls belonging to his table, are ſaid to 


be a kind of porcelain curiouſly wrought with ſprigs 


of gold. | 
As theſe ſovereigns conſtantly keep a numerous ſtand- 
ing army, they are the leſs liable to be diſturbed either by 


the revolt of the many tributary princes, or by an inva- 


ſion of the neighbouring nations. The emperor, as a far- 


ther ſecurity, alſo obliges his vaſſals and tributaries to ſend 


their ſons in order to be educated in his court, where 


they are taught to acknowledge his authority, and are 


kept as hoſtages of the fidelity of their parents. To this 
double policy he adds a third, which is once a year ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors to all the grandees, who are vaſlals to 
the crown, to give them what is ſtiled the new fire. No 
ſooner do theſe ambaſladors arrive at the court of a vaſlal, 
than they order him, in the emperor's name, to put out 
his fire, on pain of being declared a rebel ; which being 
complied with, he comes and lights it afreſh at the fire 
brought by the ambaſſadors for that purpoſe: and ſhould 


any vaſſal or tributary refuſe to conform to this order, 


war would be immediately declared againſt him, 
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s the emperorg of Monomotapa are thiscateful, to 
I keep all their vaſſals within due obedience, ſo they- are 


ſaid to be no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the affections ofthe. 
ſubjects by acts of benignity. The on) tribute they 05 


from them is a ſmall and inconſiderabſe free gift, when 


they apply to them for juſtice, or ſome other favour; this 


being eſteemed a mark of reſpect due from an inf... 
whenever he approaches a ſuperior, /This cuſtom is dl 


obſeryed by the merchants, who at their fairs, or other 


places of ſale, commonly make the ſovereign upon the 


throne a preſent of ſome of their wares, not by co 
ſion, but of their own accord; and if any.negledt _ 
him this ſmall' homage, their only puniſhment is their not 
a great mortification and mark of contempt... _ 

. Theemperor is ſaid to have a thouſand wives, and all 


being permitted to appear before him, Which is eſteemed 


| of them the daughters of ſome of his vaſſal princes; but 
the firſt alone enjoys the title and honours of an empreſz 


or queen. Among theſe. nine immediately take place af 
ter the empreſs, and enjoy ſome oonſiderable employment 
at court. The firſt of them is ſtiled mazarira, or mother 


of the Portugueſe, ſhe being their advocate with his ma, 


jeſty. The next is the inahanda, who performs the ſan, 
office in favour of the Moors. The other ſeyen hav 


likewiſe their, reſpeRive titles and N and all 


of them their ſeveral reyenues, which enable them to live 
in great ſtate; and as ſoon as one of them dies, ſhe 
in the next rank ſucceeds to her title, poſt, and in- 
come. | VF 

The empreſs, and as many of his other wives as the 
emperor invites, accompany him into the country to 
aſſiſt at the gathering in his harveſt; and if he be hinder- 


ed by war, or otherwiſe, the empreſs takes the whole care 


of it upon herſelf, and aſſigns to the other wives their ſe- 
veral taſks. Theſe are to overlook a certain number of 
the ſoldiers, or other ſubjects employed in that work 
who are obliged to pay the emperor the ſervice of ſeven 
days in thirty, and to bring their own proviſions with 
them; though when he is preſent he commonly ſupplies 
them with oxen, ſheep, and other eatables. ; 
The emperor is always accompanied by a numerous 
band of muſicians, jeſters, and buffoons, each under 
their own captain or maſter of the revels. During the 
evening, and eyen for the whole night, he is-ſometimes 
entertained with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, or with 
the jeſts and buffooneries of thoſe who endeayour to 
divert him, 7 | 


«SECT nr 


Of the principal Officers of the Emperor's Court : the Manner 
in which Fuſtice is adminiſtered : the Religion of the Pro- 
ple; and a conciſe Deſcription of the Metropolis of Mont- 

motapa. 85 R 0 

T7 E principal officers in his court arg the ningame- 

| ſha, or governor of the kingdom, who is a kind of 
prime-miniſter ; the mokomaſha, or captain-general ; the 
ambuya, or lord high-ſteward, who, among other pri- 
vileges, has that of naming a'new empreſs when the old 
one dies; but ſhe muſt be either one of the ſiſters, or near 


relations of the emperor ; the inhantore, or captain 0 


the band of muſicians, who has a preat number of them 
under him, and is himſelf a great Jord; the nurakao, of 
captain of the van-guard ; and the bukurumo, which 
ſignifies the king's right hand. All theſe are ſtiled lords, 
as are alſo the two chief cooks belonging to his majelty, 
who are 28 his relations; and the under cooks 
are likewiſe men of quality; but none of theſe muſt be 
above twenty years old; for when they have arrived at 


that age they are preferred to greater poſts. 


All law-ſuits may be brought before the emperor by 
appeal, and the former judgments be either confirmed or 
annulled by his authority. He has no priſoners in his do- 
minions, becauſe every trial is ſummarily determined ac- 
cording to the evidence given by the witneſſes, and every 
crime is puniſhed immediately after conviction. If the 
complaint be of ſuch a nature that it cannot be imme- 
diately proved, and there be any danger of the perſon 


accuſed 
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accuſed making his eſcape, he is ordered. to be tied to a and fo unknown to the Europeans, that it is impoſſible 
tree, and a guard is ſet over him till he is either acquitted | to aſcertain its extent. There are ſeveral petty princes on 
or condemned; and if the latter, the ſentence is imme- | all ſides, who are either tributary or ſubject to this 
diately; cxrautad in the . lee 8 | 
' Moſt of the inhabitants are idolaters. They call the | The climate is very unhealthy; and the air extremely 
Supreme Being Maziri, or Atuo, and believe him to be | hot; but the country abounds in gold, ſilver, copper, and 
the creator of the world. Their principal feſtivals are on | ivory. The natives clothe themſelves in filks and cot- 
the firſt day of the new moon, and the anniverſary of their | tons, which they buy of ſtrangers, and wear necklaces 
emperor's birth. They pay great honours to a. virgin | of tranſparent amber beads, brought them from Cambaya. 
they call Peru, and have a convent in which they ſhut. up Their monarch conſtantly endeayours to be at peace with 
a number of young women. the neighbouring princes, in order to keep an open trade 
The metropolis of the empire is called Benematapa, | with Mombaza, Melinda, and Quiloa, on the eaſt, and 
or Banematapa, and by others Medrogan. The houſes | with Congo on the weſt; from all which countries the 
are built with timber, or earth, neatly white-waſhed both | black merchants reſort thither for gold. The Portugueſe 
within and without, and the roofs are large and in the | merchants aſſert, that on the eaſt ſide of Monumugi is 
form of a bell. Theſe are more or leſs lofty according to | a great lake, in which are many little iſlands inhabited 
the rank of the owners. 1 5 l by negroes, and abounding with all forts of cattle and 
The greateſt ornament of the city is the imperial palace, fowl. The country affords great quantities of palm-_ 
which is a large and ſpacious wooden ſtructure with four | wine and oil, and ſuch plenty of honey that above 
great. porticos, where the emperor's guards. ſtand century | half of it is loſt, the blacks not being able to conſume it. 
in their turn. The out-parts are fortified with towers, and | The religion of the country is idolatry, and it does not 
the inſide is divided into ſeveral ſpacious rooms hung with | appear that either Chriſtianity or Mahometaniſm have got 
cotton hangings of very lively colours. Some pre- any footing there. 7 h 
tend that the cielings, beams, and rafters are gilt or Neither theggecounts of travellers nor the maps agree in 
covered with plates of gold; that the apartments are fur- the names of the kingdoms and towns of this eeuntry; nor 
niſhed with chairs, which are painted, gilt, and ena-] are there any particulars known relating to theſe king- 
melled; and that candleſticks of ivory hang by filver | doms and towns. | 
chains 3 F I We ſhall therefore now proceed up the weſtern coaſt of 
It ought not to be omitted, that the Portugueſe have | Africa; but here, particularly on the ſouthern part, we 
ſeveral forts in the country, which one of the emperors | find the ſame uncertainty ; and we no ſooner proceed to the 
allowed them to build out of gratitude for the ſervice | north of the country of the Hottentots, than we meet with 
they had done him in aſſiſting him to reduce ſome revolted | confuſed, ridiculous, and abſurd accounts. The Por- 
vaſlals to obedience. They have likewiſe in moſt towns | tugueſe writers, who about a hundred and fifty years 
churches and monaſteries of the Dominican order. In | ago deſcribed thoſe countries, have all of them an air of 
ſhort, they not only exchange cloth, glaſs, beads, and | romance that is extremely ill placed when treating of re- 
other trifles for gold, ivory, and valuable furs, but have | gions unknown; and the reader, who with impartial eye 
ſome of the moſt valuable mines of gold in the empire, ſearches for truth, is ſurfeited with fictions, and amuſed 
of | with an account of nations of Amazons, and cannibals 
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perpetually at war, whoſe ſhambles are filled with the 


_— 


BESET. IV, -: limbs of their captives expoſed publickly to ſale ; who, 
55 . though extremely numerous, bury all their children alive, 
A conciſe Account of the Empire of Monomugi. | recruiting their armies with thoſe taken in war. Theſe 


_ | are the only writers who have deſcribed Monomugi 
ONOMUGI, of which very little is known, is] and Mataman, or Matapan, which laſt is repreſented as 
| another inland country ſaid to be ſituated near the | a deſart waſte, inhabited by theſe barbarians ; at leaſt no 
equator, and is bounded by Monomotapa on the ſouth, | European nations have found it worth their while to ſettle 
and on the weſt by Congo; but it is ſo little frequented, | colonies or even factories there. : 5 


. 
of CON GO, including the Kingdoms of BENGUELA, ANGOLA, c ONGO 
PROPER, and LOANGO, - 


- 


Ser.. natural hiſtory and in the manners of the people, 
| | we ſhall, to avoid repetition, give theſe under Congo 

| Of BENGU EL A. = Proper. | | | | 
Its Situation, Extent, and Rivers; with a conciſe Account of The kingdoms we are now to deſcribe are thoſe of 
Od Benguela. Benguela, Angola, Congo Proper, and Loango. We 


ſhall begin with the firſt, Benguela is bounded on the 


EAVING the deſart coaſt of Mataman, or Matapan, | north by Angola, by the kingdom of Matapan on the 
and proceeding to the north, four kingdoms extend | ſouth, and by the ocean on the weſt ; the coaſt of this 
Jong the weſt coaſt, which are frequently included by geo- | kingdom begins at Cape Ledo in the north, and extends 
graphers under the general name of Congo, ſtretching from | to Cape Negro on the ſouth ; that is from nine degrees 
ixteen degrees ſouth to four degrees and a half north lati- | twenty minutes to ſixteen degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
tude ; that is, above twelve hundred miles in length, from | latitude, which is about four hundred and thirty miles. 
north to ſouth ; but they in no partreach twohundred miles Its chief rivers, beginning at the north, are the Longo, 
rom the ſea within the land. This extenſive country is | or Moreno, the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, or 
ounded by the kingdom of Benin and Negritia on the | St. Franciſeo, which runs through the middle of it, the 
north, by the inland unknown countries of Africa on the | Farſa, the Cutembo, and the great river Cuneni, all 
eaſt, and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. | ' which run from eaſt to welt. 
ut as theſe kingdoms are not ſubject to Congo, we The climate is extremely bad, for ſtrangers and the 
ſhall give the ſituation and ſome of the moſt remarkable | Europeans ſettled there are ſaid to look as if taken out of 


Particulars of each ſeparately ; and, as they agree in their | their graves. Th 
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The then wear ſkins Tound their waift and beads about 
their neck, and are armed with darts headed with iron, 
and with bows and arrows. ein,, 
The women wear about their necks a heavy collar of 
copper, and have little copper bracelets round their arms 
reaching to their elbows ; about their waiſt they have a 
| kind of cloth made of the bark of 


; 


their legs they have copper rings. 


{ 


fituated in ten degrees thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and 
gives its name to à province that extends thirty miles along 
the coaſt. In this city the Portugueſe have built a fort, 
encompaſſed with paliſadoes and a ditch ; the whole is 
furrounded with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, lemon, 
bannana, and other trees. The bay of Benguela lies to 
the ſouth of the town, and is about two leagues broad at, 
the entrance; but before the town lies a ſand- bank, 
which makes it neceſſary for ſhips to caſt anchor at the 
diſtance of about a league from it. | „ 
About fifteen leagues to the ſouth of Old Benguela is 


the town of Manikicongo, which is large, and ſituated at | 


the foot of a hill; it is very populous, and is well ſup- 
lied with oxen, hogs, and other beaſts for food, "The 


Porruguals have a warehouſe there. 


e 
Of ANG OIL A. 


* « 


t the 


Ii Situation, Rivers, and ſome Circumſtances relating 
Manner of the People, particularly with = to their 
ar : with a 


Langu e, Trade, and Method of making 
conciſe Deſcription of Loando, its Capital. 


FYTHOUGH this country is called by the Europeans 
"2 Angola, among the natives it has the name of 
Dombo. This kingdom is bounded on the north by 
Congo Proper, on the eaſt by Malemba, or Majemba, on 
the fouth by Benguela, and on the weft by the ocean. 
The country is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt conſi- 
derable of which is the Dande and the Coanza. The ſoil 
is fertile; it produces Indian corn, beans, oranges, lemons, 
and fevetal other fruits; and is rich in mines of ſilver 
copper, and other metals. 
| Phe inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Congo, which we 
ſhall particularly deſcribe. _ They are, however, m general 
very lazy; and, though they have plenty of proviſions, 
are fonder of dog's fleſh than of any other meat, and there- 
fore fatten them and ſell their fleſh in the ſhambles. 
The people are divided into four claſſes, the firſt of 
which are noblemen ; the ſecond are ſtiled children of 
the dominion, theſe are natives, and for the moſt part 
artificers and huſbandmen ; the third are the ſlaves of the 
ſeveral lords, who are conſidered as a part of their pro- 
perty ; and the fourth are the ſlaves taken in war. | 
They manure their ground by caſting up the earth into 
a ridge, leaving a furrow on either fide, into which, when 
the rivers are ſwelled by the rain which flows from the 
mountains, they cut their banks and Jet in the water, 
which having remained there for ſome time ; they let it out 
into their canals, cloſe up the banks, and ſoon after the 
earth becomes proper for receiving their ſeed, which 
ſoon grows up, and is fit to be reaped in three months 
time, EE | 
Polygamy prevails here, and the firſt wife is ſuperior 
to the reſt, While a child has no teeth, the woman 
keeps from her huſband ;* but as ſoon as theſe appear, all 
the friends and acquaintance of both ſexes carry the in- 
fant in their arms from houſe to houſe, playing and fing- 
ing, to procure ſome gift for it, and are ſeldom or never 
put off with a denial. The huſbands ſtay at home, and 
employ themſelves in ſpinning and weaving cotton; 
while the women buy, ſell, and perform the buſineſs 


which is generally done by men in other countries, and | 


they are ſo jealous of their huſbands, that if they ob- 
ſerve them ſpeak to any other woman, they are preſently 
in a flame, and make the place ring with their clamour. 

When any perſon dies, they waſh the corpſe,” and 
winding it up, comb out the hair, and put on new 
cloaths : they then carry it to the grave, which is made 
like a vault, where it is ſet upon a ſeat made of earth, 


/ 


wealthy ſprinkle 'blood upon che earth, "and pour but 


the inſandie tree, and on | t. | 
; IAngola, conſiſts in purchaſing ſlaves. "Theſe 


The capital of the kingdom, named Old Benguela, is | 
ſorts of commodities are imported thither, particularly 


ola. 3 Tom” Ls; 
The king of Angola atknowledges no kind of fubjec 
tion to the Enz of Cows: though the country was ye 


The military diſcipline of the people of Angola and 


The firſt is a kind of drum, on which they beat with 


the waiſt upwards, uſe bows and daggers, with hafts 


with many glaſs beads, and trifles about it. The 
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wine, Which is ſaid to 
8 an 33 N EIS) vo 
The language of Angola differs from that of Cone 

only in the pronunciation; but they are not acquai I o 
with the uſe of characters for writing. 
The trade of the Portugueſe 111 other Europeans 105 
are bought 


above an hundred and fifty, or two hundred miles up the 
country, and from thence ſent down to the coaſt. All 


be 


{ 


done in remembrance of the de. 
e en enn red, yo 


cloth, kerſies, ticking,” Sileſia and other linen, gold and 
ſilvet lace, ſeamen's knives, linſeed oil, all forts of fois 
ces, brandy, white ſugar, Turky carpets, coloured yarn 
ſewing filk, needles, pins, beads, large fiſh hooks, Canary 
wine, and horſe tails, which are much eſteemed in Am. 


merly ſubject to him; for about the middle of the fixteenth 
century, one of the nobles named Angola, by the affiſt- 
ance of the Portugueſe, made war upon the rell of the no- 
bility, and ſubdued them, till they all became his tribu- 
taries. 5 . 


Congo is nearly the ſame; for both of them uſually 
fight on foot, nad divide their army imo ſeveral rea 
forming themſelves according .to the ground, and dif: 
playing their enſigns and banners. The motions of their 
troops are regulated by the captain-general, who placing 
himſelf in the center of the army, by the ſound of in- 
ſtruments gives his orders whether to advance or re- 
tire, turn to the right, or left, join battle, or perform 
. OO warlike action. 8755 5 

hey chiefly make uſe of three ſorts of martial mufic. 


ivory ſticks, The ſecond is ſhaped like a bell reverfed, 
and made of thin plates of iron; upon theſe they ſtrike 
with wooden fticks. The third fort are elephants teeth 
hollowed, and blown at a hole made in the fide, the 
ſound reſembling that of a horn. Theſe ſeveral inſtru- 
ments are of different ſizes, the larger are for the uſe of 
the captain - general, and the ſmaller for the inferior offi- 
cers; ſo that when they hear the general's drum, hom, 
or bell, they anſwer in the ſame note, to ſignify that 
* underſtand his pleaſure. | 
Ihe commanders, on their march, wear ſquare hats or 
bonnets, adorned with the feathers of oſtriches, pea- 
cocks, &, The upper part of their bodies is naked, 
only they hang over their ſhoulders iron chains, with 
very large links. They have linnen drawers, and a cloth 
which hangs down to their heels; but they. occaſionally 
tuck it up under their girdle, to which is faſtened ſeveral 
bells, and on their legs they wear buſkins. 

Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſword, dagger, 
and ſhield. The common ſoldiers, who go naked trom 


like knives ; thoſe they ſtick in their girdle. Their bows 
are three feet long, with ſtrings made of the bark of 
trees ; the arrows, which are of the ſame length, are not 
ſo thick as a man's finger, and have iron heads; they 
alſouſe broad ſwords, muſquets, and piſtols, which they 
buy of the Portugueſe. Fe 

hey advance to war with beat of drum, and the 
ſound of horns, and having diſcharged a flight of arrows, 
dexterouſly wheel about, and leap from place to place 
to avoid the arrows of the enemy. There are com- 
monly fome. ſturdy youths in the van, who with the ring- 
ing of the bells that hang at their girdles encourage the 
reſt, After the firſt bodies have fought till they 45 
weary, upon the ſound of a horn they retreat, and others 
ſupply their places, till one fide proves victorious. 

The people fly as ſoon as their general is ſlain, and are 
never to be rallied. The king never goes to war in Pr 
ſon ; the ſtrength of his army conſiſts entirely in the 10, 
fantry, he having few or no horſes, and therefore the 
commanders are frequently carried on the ſhoulders of 
their ſlaves. a 

The chief town of Angola, and one of the moſt con“ 
ſiderable belonging to the Portugueſe ſettlements on 5 


ſide of Africa, is named St. Paul de Loando; it is af 


* 
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* 
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Como ProPER,' 
ated on the iſſe of Loando, Which is twelve miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, and 
ſtands in eight degrees forty-five minutes ſouth, latitude. 
The town is large and handſome, conſidering, the coun- 
try, and contains about three thouſand houſes built of 
ſtone, and covered with tiles; beſides a vaſt number of 
the huts of the negroes made of ſtraw and earth. It has 
2 good harbour, defended by a fort, and is a biſhop's 
ſee. Ihe 5 have a college here, and there are ſeve- 
ral other religious houſes; but they have no freſh water. 
The Portugueſe, however, do not ſeem to be ſo much 
maſters of the coaſt of Angola as they are of Congo 
Proper ; for both the Engliſh and Dutch trade thither 
with the natives, and annually purchaſe a great number 
of ſlaves, which they carry to America. In | 


-$ 3:817<5 Wb, 
of Conco Proper. 


Its Situation, Climate, Mountains and Minerals, Marbles, 
and Precious Stones, Of their Harvgſis, Agriculture, 
different Sorts of Grain and Pulſe ; and of the Mandio- 
ca, or Maniac Root, with the Manner in which it is 
ground into Meal. 8 b- | 


HIS kingdom is bounded on the north by the 
river Zaira; on the eaſt by a ridge of mountains, 
and the kingdom of Matemba ; on the ſouth by Angola, 
from which it is parted by the river Dande, and on the 
weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean. It extends along the ſea 
coaſt from cape Dande, to the mouth of Zaira, which 
is about ſixty leagues; but is ſaid to extend to a greater 
length to the eaſtward, though its limits on that fide are 
not determined. 1 8 
The climate of Congo is ſaid to be extreamly tempe- 
rate, conſidering its being ſituated very near the equal 
tor. The winter begins in March, when the ſun 
enters the northern ſigns, and ſummer in September, 
when the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, and in this ſea- 
ſon it never rains; but durin mo months of their 
winter, that is, April, May, ; Fn July, and Auguſt, 
they have but few fair days; the rain pouring down 
with prodigous force, the rivers overflow their banks, 
and lay all tñe low lands under water. | | 
The winds in winter through all theſe regions blow 
from north to weſt, and from north to north-eaſt, dri- 
ving the clouds towards the mountains with great vio- 
lence, where being gathered and compreſſed, they are 
ſeen on the tops of theſe eminencies, and ſoon after diſ- 
charge themſelves in ſhowers. During their ſummer, 
the winds blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and as 
they clear the ſouthern ſkies, drive the rain into the 
northern regions. Theſe winds cool the air, the heat 
of which would otherwiſe be inſupportable. No ſnow 
falls in theſe countries, nor is any to be ſeen on the tops 
of the mountains, except towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, and ſome other hills, called by the Portugueſe, 
the Snowy Mountains, '. © .- | 
Copper is found in many parts of Congo, eſpecially 
near the city of Pemba, where that metal has ſo deep a 
tir.Cture of yellow, that it has been miſtaken for gold. 
There are alſo mines of ſilver and iron. 
The mountains of Congo in many places have quar- 
ries of excellent ſtone of various kinds, from whence 
whole columns, with their capitals. and baſes, may be 
dug of a prodigious ſize. There are even ſaid to be 
whole mountains of porphyry,.. jaſper, and marble of 
various colours, reſembling . thoſe which at Rome are 
called marbles of Numidia, Africa, and Ethiopia. 
There is alſo a ſtone ſpeckled with grains, or ſtreaks, 
ſome of which contain beautiful hyacinths ; for the 
eaks which are diſperſed like veins through the body 
the ſtone may be plucked out, like the kernels of 
4 pomegranate, when they fall into grains and little 
pieces of perfect hyacinth. Beautiful columns may be 
tormed of the whole maſs, which is very ſparkling. 
There are other ſtones, which .ſeem inlaid with copper 
and other metals; theſe are very beautiful, and take a 
fine poliſh, ul WY AY 
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they reap what is then ſowed, in December. 
vatin 
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There are every 7255 two harveſts in the kingdom of 
Congo; for they begin to ſow in January, and feap 
in April: the ſecond ſeed-time is in September, an 

In culti- 
g the earth, they make uſe of neither plough nor 


ſpade-. The clouds no ſooner” begini to afford the leaſt 
moiſture, than the women ſet fire to the herbs and roots, 


| 


| He who holds the root to the wheel, is attended by 


and after the firſt heavy ſhower has fallen, proceed to 


turn up the ground with a flight hoe, which. is fixed to 
a handle about two ſpans long 
the earth with one hand, an 


;, with this they cut into 
with the other ſcatter the 
ſeed, which they carry in a bag by their ſides. While 
they are employed in this exerciſe, they are generally 
obliged to carry their children upon their. backs in ſwa- 
thing rolls, to prevent their being hurt by the number 


Ii &s that upon this occaſion come out of the earth n. 


They even do the ſame when they carry burthens. 


As to their grain, here is a ſort which the inhabitants 


| call lIuco, that nearly reſembles muſtard-ſeed; but it 


is ſomewhat bigger. It is ground with hand- mills, 
hurry a very white meal, and makes fine, well taſted 
read, not at all inferior to that made of wheat, There 
is alſo a kind of millet, called the corn of Congo, and 
another. ſort called Portuguefe corn, They have like- 
wiſe maize; but they give it to their hogs, and they are 
not fond of rice, of which they have great plenty. 5 
They have various ſorts of pulſe for the moſt part 
unknown in Europe, among which is a ſort not unlike 
rice; it grows upon a ſhrub, and will laſt two or three 
years, yielding fruit every ſix months in great abun- 
dance. : 5 | 
The oluvo may be preſerved many years; it has a tri- 
angular ear, and its grain, which reſembles millet, is 
red and wholeſome. _ & 35 4 
Among many other ſorts of pulſe are the mandois, 
which grow three or four together like vetches; but 
under -ground, and are about the thickneſs of an ordi- 
nary olive; from theſe they extract milk like that drawn 
from almonds. There is another ſort of ground pulſe, 
called incumbe, which is of the ſize and ſhape of a muſ- 
quet ball, and is very wholeſome and well taſted, | 
According to Dapper, they make bread of the root 
of what the natives call mandioca, or maniac root, 
reduced to meal; this plant- is of various forts, which 
differ in the roots, colour, and quality, The leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the oak, and are of a deep green, 
with many veins and prickles. The ftem ſhoots upright 
ten or twelve feet high, ſpreading into many branches 
but the wood is weak, like that of the willow, the bloſ- 
ſom ſmall, and the ſeed like Palma Chriſti, but of no 
value. When they cultivate this plant, they dig up the 
earth, beat it ſmall, and throw it up into heaps, then 
lopping off twigs, or taking ſlips about a foot long, 
and an inch thick, ſet two or three in each heap, with 
the ends ſticking out four or five inches above the 
earth. Theſe inſtantly take root, and in about a twelve 
month's time, - ſhoot up to the height of above twelve 
feet, with mooy branches, and a body as thick as a 
man's thigh. To make the root grow large, they keep - 
the ground clean by weeding it, and when it is come to 


its perfect maturity, cut the ſtem cloſe to the earthf. 


The root being afterwards dug up, and the outſide taken 
off, they reduce it to flour, by grinding it in a mill made 
like the wheel of a waggon. The fellies of the wheel 
are a ſpan broad, and the bottom covered with copper, 
ſet with ſharp points in the manner of a grater, and 
underneath is a trough, inte which the meal falls. 
ſeveral little boys, who bring him the roots, and there 
are ſlaves to take the ground meal out of the trough, 
and dry it in copper pans over the fire. Many houſes are 
built for this work, that are above a hundred feet long, 
and thirty or forty broad, with ten furnaces on each ſide. 
Every huſbandman may make as much meal as he thinks 
fit, and if he has a houſe with twenty furnaces, he com- 
monly. employs fifty or ſixty ſlaves in weeding, hoeing, 
orinding and drying. | 
Garden plants and roots grow here with little labour, 
particularly cabbages; but theſe are more open than 
with us, celliflowers, ſpinage, purſlain, ſage, hyſfop, 
thyme, ſweet-marjoram, coriander- ſeed, turnips, pota- 
5 5 toes, 
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; Ha e n 
Of the Timber and Fruit Trees of Congo, and the neightouring 
"Countries, particularly the Enſade, and Mirrme-Tre, the 
Maſuma Cotton trie, the Maginette, and the Mignamigna. 
Of the Baaſis, with a particular Deſcription of the 
3 the Nſuoſſi., Of the Birds, Reptiles, and 


XH E RF are trees here of an amazing fize, the 
chief of which is called by the natives enſada, 
commonly ſpring up with one thick body to a 
height. At the top they ſhoot forth many branches, 
from which deſcend ſmall ſtrings of a 'yellowiſh colour, 
which on their reaching the ground, take root, and 
ſpring up again like new plants, and in a little time en- 
creaſe to a large bulk, from whence fall new pendulums, 
which taking root again, ſpring up as before; ſo that 
ſometimes a ſingle tree will extend its boughs above a 
thouſand paces, forming a wood large enough for ſeveral 
thouſand men to ſhelter themſelves under the branches, 
which grow ſo very cloſe, that the ſun-beams cannot 
netrate them, "The leaves of the young boughs re- 
emble thoſe of the quince-tree, they being of a whitiſh 
green, and woolly, The fruit, which is red both 
within and without, grows between the leaves of the 
young branches, like a common fig. Under its outermoſt 
ark, they find ſomething like a thread or yarn, which 
being beaten, cleanſed, . and drawn out in length, the 


common people make into a kind of cloth. This and 
the following are evidently ſpecies of the Banyan-tree 
already deſcribed, in treating of Indoſtan. 5 
The mirrone nearly reſembles the former; for the 
boughs alſo ſend down abundance of roots to the ground; 
the eaves are like thoſe of the orange-tree, and it is ge- 
nerally planted near the dwellings of the inhabitants, who 
pax it a kind of religious veneration. _ EY 
y the river Zaira grows the moſuma-tree, of which 
the natives make canoes. The wood is ſo extremely 
light, that it will not fink tho” it be full of water, On 
theſe trees grow filk-cotton,. which b. 1 people 
is uſed inſtead of feathers. Cotton alſo grows wild. 
Their fruits growing on ſhrubs are ananas, anones, ba- 
nanas, aroſdſes, pomptons, melons, cucumbers, &c. 
Among the fruit trees are citrons, lemons, and . ö 
There is here a fruit tree which bears the name of the 
count; the fruit reſembles the giant- pear, its ſeed is like 
a bean, and its juice is exceeding pleaſant. h 
The cola fruit is as big as a pine apple, and incloſes 
other fruit like cheſnuts within its bufſk. This fruit, be- 
fides its other qualities, is eſteemed a ſovereigh remedy in 
all diſeaſes of the liver. ” 
The guajavas have ſome reſemblance to pears; they 
have ſhort ſtalks, are yellow without, and of a carnation 


j 


colour within; they have a delicious taſte ; but are of ſo e 


cold a nature as to be unwholeſome. 37 4 
The granate plum reſembles the guajava; but is 
ſmaller, has a pleaſing ſharp taſte, and is very whole- 
ſome. 5 | 
The maginette is a bei refembling pepper, but is 
larger, a grows in bunches; within theſe grains are 
ſeeds, like thoſe of a poonegranate, which, on being taken 
out, appear of a purple colour; but, on being dried in 
the ſun, become black, and have 3 biting taſte like pep- 
r. There alſo grows a tree three or four feet high, 
with ſmall and narrow leaves, the fruit of which reſem- 
bles the coriander ; it firſt appearing in green knots, after- 
wards in bloſſoms, and laftly in a kind of ſmall grain. 
Theſe berries, when grown ripe and dried in the ſun, 
turn black and hard, and differ but little in taſte from 
Eaſt India pepper, only they are not ſo hot. | 
There are here alſo ſeveral kinds of palm, date, and 
cocoa trees; there are likewiſe png trees that have me- 
dicinal virtues ; but the moſt ſurpriſing of them all is the 
mignamigna, which is ſaid to produce poiſon in one part, 
and its antidote in another; for if any perſon be polſoned, 
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country. It is ſhaped 
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form them into a great variety of very pretty baubles, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
nal lemon, he will then be cared. by 


the leaves; and 


Among che animals the dante ſeems peculiar 0 . 
and coloured much like * 
though not fo large; its horns are like thoſe of a he 


They make uſe of the raw hide dried to cover their ſhields 
it being ſo tough that no arrow or dart can go through % 
It is exceeding fwift of foot, and when wounded will 
follow the fcent or ſmoke of the gun-powder with ſuch 
fury, that the huntegs have no other way to avoid it, 
than by climbing a tree with all poſſible ſpeed ; and upon 
ſuch occaſions they always carry rope-ladders with them. 
which they faſten to ſome branch before they venture to 
fire. The wounded dante, finding his enemies out of his 
-reach, ſtays at the foot of the tree for them, and flirs 
not from it till a ſecond, or perhaps a third ſhot has laid 
him dead. Their fleſh is efteemed delicate food, and 
both the natives and the wild beaſts make continual war 
upon them; but nature has taught them to guard againſt 
the latter; they commonly go in large droves of ſeldom 
lels than a hundred, which, on their being attacked, 
diſpoſe themſelves into a ring, with their horns outward 

with which they defend themſelves with ſurpriſing vigour 


| and agility. They are of different colours like our 


cows, ſome black, others grey, and others brown. 
The nſoſſi is of the bigneſs of a cat; it is of an afh 


ever in motion, and farting or running at the leaſt noiſe 
or breath of air. Even when it is drinking, it ſwallows a 


| fingle gulp, then runs away, as if purſued, and with the 


fame fear returns, till it has quenched its thirſt. It does 

the ſame when browzing on the graſs, at every blade it 

creps. Its fleſh has an exquiſite taſte, and the natives 

= its ſkin to that of any other creature, to make ſtrings 
their bows. 13 | 1 


| There are here alſo the elephant and the rhinoverss, 
| with red buffaloes, zebras, elks, lions, tygers, leopards, 


beats, wild boars, wolves, foxes, very large wild cats, 
catamvunrains, civet cats, apes, baboons, and the orang 
outang, which is of a middle fpecies between the human 
and the baboon. Theſe are alſo found in the Eaſt Indies, 


where we have given a particular account of them. 


There are alſo here cows, ſheep, goats of feveral kinds, 


| bh deer, roe-bucks, hares, and rabbits. 


eſe and the neighbouring kingdoms afford a vaſt 
variety of both land and fea fowl. Among the former 
are plenty of oftriches of a furpriſing ſize. Their fee- 


| 'thers, mixed with thoſe of the peacock, which are here 
| no leſs numerous, and exceeding beautiful, are uſed: as 


enſigns and ſtandards, and made into very ſplendid um- 
brellas. The king of Angola, we are told, keeps vaſt 


numbers of peacocks in a wood ſurrounded with high 


walls, aid ſuffers none in his dominions to breed or hare 
wy of them, becaufe he uſes their feathers in his royal 


8. | ; . ; 
Furkiſh geeſe, hens, and ducks, both wild and tame, 
are alſo here in vaſt plenty ; and pheaſants are ſo numerous 


and familiar, that boys take them alive in their traps. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the prodigious quantity of wood- 


cocks, pigeons, doves, and other ſmaller birds, which 
are common in all theſe countries 
They have a great variety of parrots, diftinguiſhed by 
their different ſrzes and colours, e 
not much bigger than a fparrow, but of a ne ſhape and 
the moſt delightful colours. 1 5 . 
Hut the moſt eſteemed are thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of birds of muſic. Theſe are ſomething larger than 


the Canary bird, and of different colours, fome being al 
over red, others green, with only the feet and bill black; 
ſome are all white, others grey, dun, or black; ther 
laſt have the ſweeteſt note, and ſeem to talk in thei 


ſmging. e 8 

* places the povls are covered with white ho- 
rons. There is alſo a ſort of fowl like a crane, W. * 
'bilt and feet red, and its feathers for the molt part red an 


n : | ies SEL! Birds of prey, © 
White; but fome are of a dark grey. Birds of P Sales 


either by the wood or by the fruit, which reſembles 2 | 
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colour, and has two ſmall horns on its head. This is © 
fard to be the moſt fearful creature that lives, it being 
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eazles, vultures, falcons-of various ſorts, ſparrow bawks, [| | The natives chiefly live upon fruit, roots, grain, and 
and others of the like nature, are here likewiſe very au - || pulſe: their common drink is water; and they regale 
endes. POET 2 2: 1.1. | themſelves with palm wine. They are fond of entertain= 

With reſpect to reptiles, the country is infeſted with a || ments, and commonly celebrate their feaſts in the even- 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of which the Portugueſe otiefts. ing, when they ſeat themſelves in a ring upon the graſs, 
have repreſented:as of ſo incredible à fize, as to ſwallow | and a large, thick, wooden platter is placed in the midſt 
z ſheep whole, or even a ſtag with its horns, There are | of them. The eldeſt perſon preſent gives to every one his 
ratile-ſnakes, vipers, tree - ſerpents, and many reptiles of | ſhare with great exactneſs, both as to quality and quantity, 
other kinds; and the houſes are infeſted with ſcorpions. | | ſo that none have reaſon to complain, If any perſon 

Fiſh, as in other maritime countries, are here alſo in 
great plenty and variety, both in the ſea and the rivers. 


* 


eating; he or ſhe thruſts into the ring without ceremony, 
and has an equal ſhare with the reſt, even though he ſhould 
come after the. ſhares are allotted : in which caſe the car- 
2 Il | ver takes ſome from every perſon's meſs to make up that 
PLL | 35A for the ſtranger. It is the ſame if the chance-comers are 
Of their Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, end Cuftems. Thar En- | numerous; they may eat and drink as freely as if invited; 
tertainments, Muſic, and Dancing, | and when they perceive the platter empty, they rife up 
tend 1 be. colin;  __ | and go away, without taking leave or returning thanks: 
HE complexion of the original natives is generally | nor do the people ever aſk theſe intruders whence. they 
black, though not in the fame degree, ſome being | come, or whither they ate going. | 
of a deeper die than others; and ſince their intermix Theſe feaſts. are kept on ſeveral occaſions; as on 2 
marriages with the Portugueſe, they. have varied from | marriage, the birth of a child, their advancement to ſome 
their native hue, ſome to a dark brown, ſome to an olive, | dignity, or the like, when every one makes his lord a pre- 
and others to a blackiſh red. Their hair is black and | ſent ſuitable to his ability, and alſo aſſiſts at the ſolem- 
woolly, and their eyes of a fine Jively black ; but they | nity. 1 | | 9 17 | 155 
have neither flat noſes, nor thick lips. Their ſtature is At theſe entertainments they ſing love ſongs, and play 
moſtly of the middle fize ;- and, excepting their black | upon an inſtrument of a very extraordinary ſhape ; the 
complexion, they much reſemble the Portugueſe, though | body and neck reſemble thoſe of a lute, but the belly- 
ſome of them are more fat and fleſhy than they. | part is not made of wood, but of a ſkin as thin as a blad- 
In general they behave in a friendly manner towards | der. The ftrings are hairs of the elephant's tail, or 
ſtrangers, and are of a mild, courteous, and affable diſ- | threads of palm-tree, reaching from the bottom of the 
polition, eaſy to be overcome by reaſon ; yet inclined to | inſtrument to the top of the neck, and tied to ſeveral 
drink to exceſs, eſpecially when they can get Spaniſh | rings placed ſome higher and others lower. At theſe 
wine and brandy. In converſation they diſcover great | rings hang thin plates of iron and ſilver, of different 
quickneſs of parts and underſtanding, and expreſs them- | ſizes and tones. When the, ſtrings are ſtruck the rings 
ſelves with ſuch good ſenſe and humour, that perſons of | ſhake, which moving the plates, the latter yield a con- 
the greateſt learning take delight in hearing them. But | fuſed kind of gingle. Thoſe who play on this inſtru- 
they are, on the other hand, proud, revengeful, and much | ment tune the ſtrings and ſtrike them with their fingers 


* 


[ 


—_— 


addicted to pony one another on the ſmalleſt provoca- | like a harp, very ſkilfully, ſo that they make a found 


tion; but if the offender be detected, he dies without | agreeable enough. . 
mercy ; and the enquiry is ſo ſtrict, that it is very difficult | Of the ſame kind is an inſtrument like a guitar, but 
to eſcape. es pets ela without a head; inſtead of which are five ſmall iron bows; 
Lopez obſerves, that the king of Congo and his cour- | which, when the inſtrument is to be tuned, are let more 
tiers were formerly cloathed from the waiſt downwards | or leſs into the body of it. The ſtrings are of palm-tree 
with palm-tree cloth, faſtened with girdles of the ſame | thread, and are played upon with the thumbs of each 
tuff. They alſo hung before them, by way of ornament, | hand, while the inſtrument reſts upon the performer's 
the ſkins of ſmall tygers, civet cats, ſables, martens, and | breaſt. Though the ſound is very low, yet it is not 
other animals, in the manner of an apron; and on their | diſagreeable. ; > 
heads a cap reſembling a hood. Next their ſkins they 
wore a kind of ſurplice which reached to their knees, and | that moſt in uſe, is thus deſcribed by Carli. They take 
was made of very fine palm-tree cloth, and fringed round | a ſtick which they bend like a bow, and tying it, bind 
the ſkirts, Theſe ſurplices were turned up again, and | to it fifteen long, dry, and empty gourds, or calabaſhes, 
tucked upon the right ſhoulder. They wore yellow and | of different ſizes to ſound different notes, with each a 
red caps, ſo ſmall that they ſcarce covered their heads. | hole at the top, and 'a fmalier hole three fingers lower. 
Moſt of them went unſhod ; but the king and ſome of the | This laſt hole they ſtop up. half way, and cover that at 
great lords wore ſandals, like thoſe of the antient Romans, | the top with a little thin bit of board at ſome diſtance 
made of palm-tree wood. The common. people were | above it. They then take a cord, made of the bark of 
dreſſed from the middle downwards in the ſame manner, | a tree, and faftening it to both ends of the inſtrument, 


only the cloth was coarſer; but the reſt of their body was | hang it about their neck. To play upon at, they uſe two. 


naked. | ſticks, with the ends covered with a bit of rag, and ſtrik- 


The women ufed three kinds of aprons of different | ing upon the little boards, make the gourds gather wind; 
lengths, one af which reached to their heels, and was | which being driven out of the half ſtopped hole, give 
fringed round. They had alſo a fort of jacket, open | ſounds reſembling thoſe of an organ, and make an agree- 
before, that reached from their breaſts to their girdle, and | able harmony, eſpecially when three or four of them 
over their ſhoulders à cloak made of palm-tree cloth. are played together. at 

Their faces were uncovered, and they had a ſmall cap on 
their heads like thoſe worn by che men. Women of. in- A ee | 
ſerior rank were dreſſed in the ſame manner, only their cloth | uſe pipes with little rattles, and other inſtruments that 


was coarſer; but the maid-ſervants, and the women of | form a very rude ſound. £7 | e 203: eh] 
the loweſt rank, had only a cloth round their waiſt, and | They make their drums in the following manner ; they 
all the reſt of the body naked, | cut the trunk of à tree three quarters of an ell long or 

This was the dreſs of Congo before the arrival of the | more, for when they hang them about their necks they 
Portugueſe ; but after their converſion to the Romiſh | reach almoſt to the ground. Theſe they hollow within, 
faith, the great lords of the court began to follow their] and cover the top and bottom with the in of a ect of 
faſhion in wearing cloaks, Spaniſh hats, wide jackets of | fome.other beaft, which makes a hideous noiſe when they 


ſcarlet filk, and leath velvet ſlippers. But the com- | beat it, after their manner, with the open hand. | 

3 people, both . women, retain the old habit] Bekdes 2 great 5 . . e. = * _ w_ 

throu | : men | dreſs like the | there is a tort, made either t run o 
1 e apt) | xliconda tree, or of a ſmaller piece of the trunk of a tree 


ortugueſe, except their wearing no clokes : they cover ; 
their head with Cal over which they have a velvet cap | made hollow, with a ſkin over one end only: | theſe they 


Worned with jewels, and gold chains round their necks. | boat upon only with one hand. When 
8 | | 


— 


— 


„ 


whatſoever happens to be paſſing by where the gueſts are 


he moſt ingenious of their inſtruments, as well as 


They have alſo flutes and pipes, which the court . | 
ſicians play upon very ſkilfully; the common people alſs 
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When the people dance they keep good time with t | with what he wants. When he has dined the remain 1 
muſie, clapping the palms of their hands together; but | comes to them; and though they may ſit down to eat it 
at court they generally move their feet in a kind of Mo- | if they pleaſe, yet they generally ſtand from the opinion 
reſco meaſure, with great grey Madame that they ought to pay this mark of reſpect to him whom 
The chief paſtimes of the Congo blacks are dancing . e tw ſerve and obey. 0 eng 
and ſinging. They alſo play at eards, taking ſmall ſhells, | The mothers of thoſe who have not embraced the Ro. 

' whith are their money. In the evening, when the wo- | miſh religion preſent their infants as ſoon as they are born 
men ate returned with their children from the fields, they | to their own prieſts, in order to know their good or il 
light a fire in the middle of their cottages, and ſitting | fortune, The falſe prophet, then taking the kia biy 
round it on the ground, eat what they have brought; | arms, makes his obſervations on the muſcles and o thier 

| then talk till they fall backwards with ſleep, and thus parts of his body, and then tells the parents what bs 

| ſpend the night. be 8 6 e It thinks proper. The ſame is done to ſick perſons, in 
ee e eee | order to know the cauſe of their diſtemper, and whether 

they will recover; and if they gueſs wrong, they never 
want an excuſe. Io 
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134 S'Þ CF, VE -* | | | 
| CCC n 17014 It is cuſtomary for the parents, or the pagan prieſt, to 
Of their Marriages ; the ſeparate Employments of the Huſband | order the young people to abſtain from eating either the 
and Wife; the Treatment of their Children; their Funerals fleſh of ſome particular wild beaſt, ſome ſorts of poultry 
and Mourning. SILLS 1 | | or a particular fruit or root; and theſe orders are as invid. 
N me | 3 | _ | lably kept, as they are ſtrictly enjoined ; for they would 
| H E people of Congo who have embraced the reli- | ſooner faſt for ſeveral days than taſte the leaſt bit of what 
? ion of the Portugueſe, marry after their manner ; | has been forbidden. | : „„ 
but will not be reſtrained from keeping as many miſtreſſes When a perſon dies, they wrap up the corpſe in a piece 
as they can maintain. When a young man expreſſes his | of cotton cloth; but the poor make uſe of ſtraw mats, 
deſire ro marry, his parents ſend a preſent to the relations | then bury the body in the fields, and diſtinguiſh the grave 
of the young woman on whom he fixes his choice, re- | by placing a heap of raiſed earth upon it: others place upon 
queſting their daughter as a wife for their fon. With | this heap the horn of ſome uncommon beaſt ; and others 
this preſent an earthen pot of palm wine is alſo ſent, and | plant trees, and form arbours around it. TY 
before the preſent is received, all the wine is to be drank Both rich and poor obſerve a kind of mourning for their 
by the girl's parents and friends, the father and mother | near relations, which begins with a cloſe confinement 
drinking firſt. After this is done the father returns an | and abſtinence from all refreſhment during three days: after 
anſwer, and his receiving the preſent is conſidered as a | which thoſe of the common rank ſhave their heads, and 
proof of his compliance. The young man upon this goes | anoint themſelves all over with oil; upon which they 
immediately with his friends and relations to the houſe of | rub ſuch a quantity of earth, duſt, and dry leaves of va. 
his miſtreſſes's father, and, having received her of her pa- | rious ſorts, as gives them a moſt frightful appearance, 
rents, conducts her home, where he lives with her in or- Thoſe of higher rank content — a5 with ſhaving 
der to be ſatisfied whether ſhe will have children; whe- | the upper part of the head, binding about it a liſt of cloth, 
ther ſhe will be deligent in her daily labour, and prove | linen, or leather, and confining themſelves in their houſes 
very obedient: and if, in two or three years time, he finds | eight days; after which they gradually return to their for- 
her faulty in any of theſe points, he ſends her back to her | mer way of life. | „ 
parents, and has the preſent reſtored ; but when the | The widows are obliged to ſubmit to a much longer 
fault is on his ſide, he can recover nothing. The wo- | retirement, eſpecially at court, and in the populous cities, 
man, however, is not confidered in a worſe light on this | where it would be thought ſcandalous to be ſeen abroad 
account, but generally undergoes another trial ſoon in leſs than a ue after the death of a huſband ; but in 
after. ls es Mt 0 We e E.. o- more remote places they are allowed to go about their own 
If after a man's enjoying, during two or three years, | affairs much ſooner. pon their firſt appearance they 
all the privileges and endearments of the nuptial commerce, | are uſually in black, with a cap on their head, which falls 
he at laſt ventures to tie the nuptial knot, he ſends to | back upon' their ſhoulders : their upper garment, which 
all his and his bride's relations, who never fail to come | is generally woollen, is open on the ſides, and reaches as 
on the day appointed, dreſſed in the moſt coſtly orna- low as the knee both before and behind. That of the 
ments they can either purchaſe or borrow. Every one | women of quality is of the ſame ſtuff and colour, but 
breaks out into congratulations and good-wiſhes. The | fuller, and glaited about the neck. The widow flaves of 
prieſt, if any can be had, (for in ſome parts of thekingdom | St. Salvadore, Loango, and other places, are diſtinguiſh- 
they are ſometimes whole years without ſeeing a prieſt) | ed by a ſharp pointed cap, about thirty inches high, which 
comes in and performs the ceremony; then follows the | makes a ſtrange appearance, | 
dowry, and ſome mutual preſents, ſuitable to their | We ſhall conclude this ſection with a very barbarous 
rank. | cuſtom which prevails at Congo. The people believe 
The marriage-ceremony is quickly ſucceeded by a | that the dying are juſt upon paſſing from a wretched and 
ſumptuous banquet, and upon theſe occaſions they exert | troubleſome life into a ſtate of aw and happineſs ; and 
all their abilities. The repaſt commonly laſts till after | from thence infer, that the moſt charitable office they can 
ſun-ſet, or rather as long as there are any victuals or li- | do them is to haſten their deliverance ; and therefore, 
quor left. FE when a perſon is at the point of death, they ſtrive who 
No ſooner are all the proviſions eaten than every one | ſhall diſpatch him ſooneſt, by topping his mouth and 
diverts himſelf his own. way, ſome by ſinging or dancing, | noſe, and ſtriking him upon the breaſt with their fiſts or 
others by drinking, ſmoaking, or ſleeping, which gene- knees, which they imagine an inſtance of kindneſs, 3 
rally crowns the feaſt ; and the next riſing ſun ſends them | it ſhortens his laſt ſtruggles and agonies, and ſpeedily 
all home. 7 a 1 ſends him into a ſtate of reſt and bliſs. 5 
In caſe of adultery the man is obliged to give the va-- | | 
lue of a ſlave to the huſband, and the woman to aſk par- 
don; and if this be not done, the huſband may eaſily ob- 
tain a divorce from the Portugueſe prieſt, 282 —— eee 
The huſband is obliged to procure an habitation, to | Their Ignorance of the Sciences, and their Skill in ſeveral Arts, 
clothe his wife and children in a manner agreeable ' to | particularly in working Iron, and Weaving : their C- 
his rank, to prune the trees, to grub up roots, and to | penters, Joiners, and Potters: and their method of travelling. 
carry home the palm wine as often as the veſſel fills. On ; e 155 
the other hand, the woman is to find proviſions for her HE inhabitants of Congo cultivate no ſciences: 
huſband and children: ſhe accordingly works in the they keep no hiſtories of their antient kings, nor 
fields till noon, and at her return prepares the dinner. | any records of paſt ages; for they have not the art 
If any thing is wanted, ſhe muſt either buy it out of her | writing. | 79 | 
own money, or barter cloaths for it. The man fits alone 3 
at table, while the wife and children wait to ſupply him 
| 2 
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They reckon the year by winter ſeaſons; which. they 
begin upon the fifteenth. of May, andl end on the fifteent! 
of November: they alſo reckon the. 22 the full 
moon, but da not diy ide the days into aur minutes. 

Working of iton is much effeemed amongſt them, not 
only on account of its extraordinary uſe, but from a tra- 
dition that its brſt, inyeutor: became afterwards. king of 
Congo; and yet it has received ſo little improvement, 
that 2 Wau who. ſaw. them working at the forge, 
would find all the appeatance of its being till in its in- 
fancy. The workman fits on the 2 Mar or at beſt up- 
on a ſtone; for they Have no notion of ſtanding to work, 
with an ill ſhaped hammet in one hang, a piece of iron in 
the other, and, inſtead of an anvil, a hard ſtone between 
his legs, upon which; he beats. and ſhapes qnę iron, while 
his foot is moying a wretched, pair ot bellows to heat a- 
aller. ont welt a n 6 3-903 | | 
They do not dig the ore out of the mines, but content 
themſelves with ſuch a quantity as the heavy rains and tor- 
rents bring down in a kind of duſt or dirt into the valleys 
and highways ; and for receiving it dig holes and trenches. 
| When it is ſettled at the bottom, and the water taken off 
or dried up, they cover the whole with charcoal ; and 
by blowing it, when: lighted, purge the metal from its 
droſs, and melt. it into a Jump, Which they afterwards 
fabricate in the abeve manner, performing the whole 
with ſo little art that the points of theit lances, darts, and 
arrows, their ſcymetars, cutlaſſes, and other weapons, 
are clumſy and ill ſhape t. . 

Their method of weaving is ſtill more rude and im- 
perfect: and yet one would be aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the cu- 
rious works performed by ſuch ſimple means. They have 
neither loom, ſhuttle, nor other inſtruments in uſe 


 amang them; but only faſten their threads at both ends to 


pieces of wood laid upon the ground at ng conſiderable 


diſtance ; for they never weave a. piece of any greater 
length than will ſerve for one ſingle dreſs, Having braced 
the threads of the woof as tight as they.can, they conduct 


the croſs-web between them with aſtoniſhing patience, as 


if they were rather darging then weaving; and yet ſome 
of them adorn their web with various works in hae] 85 
diamonds, flowers, and net - work in different colours, with 


ſurpriſing 2 conſidering the manner in which the 


whole is performed: but among us a weaver is able to do 
as much work in one day as they in twenty. 1 

With reſpe& to their joiners and carpenters, Who at 
Congo are of one trade, their tools conſiſt of a miſhapen 
ax, the back of which ſerves for a hammer; at one end 


is alſo a kind of ebiſſel, the other is ſharp-pointed like a 
puncheon, and both are faſtened, to a weoden handle. 
The work they produce is; clumſy and without: art, and 
being performed with ſuch aukward tools, is fix times as 
long ere it is finiſhed, as a better hand, with better tools, 


would be in making a more perfect work. 
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ſun, the rain, or the wind. Fheſe are more convenient 


than the other, and require a great number of ſlaves; on 


which account they are only fit for perſons of bigh rank, 
and are therefore commonly embroidered with gold, ſil- 
ver, and ſilk. e „ . 

On the other hand, thoſe of the lower rank are con- 
tented with being carried ſitting in a kind of open chair, 


or even a broad leather ſtrap, hanging to a pole carried 


a | " s ſhoulders; and holding an umbrella in their 
All theſe methods of travelling require, beſides the or- 
dinary relay of ſlaves, another ſet to carry proviſions, 
tents, and other conveniencies for the journey; and thoſe 
Who have not a ſufficient number of them may hire them 


1 


of thoſe who have. 


_ 


Indeed, their beſt method of travelling is chargeable, 


.{ inconvenient, and tedious; for even thoſe who have the 


beſt opportunities for expedition, muſt let their porters 
and carriers reſt ſo often, either upon real or pretended 
occaſions, that they ſeldom make half the ſpeed that might 
be expected. While the badneſs and difficulty of the 
roads, and the want of them in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
where they are obliged to cut their way 'thro' woods and: 
thro* thickets: of thorns and brambles; to croſs pathleſs 
defarts and burning ſands; to travel over high and almoſt 
impaſſable rocks and mountains, expoſed to danger from 
wild beaſts and venomaus reptiles, muſt render the moſt 
delightful conyeniencies for travelling diſagreeable, when 
attended with delay. Add to this, their being frequently 
obliged to croſs large and rapid rivers, ſometimes only oy 
means of a rope thrown over and faſtened to a tree; and, 
at beſt, in ſome old boat, made of che bark, or cut out of 
/ ⁵ .... . £57 30 


SECT. VII. 


Of the Buildings and Furniture of the Congoeſe ; with a De- 
fcription of St. Saluadore, the Metropolis of the Kingdom. 


FH EI R houſes are generally no better than round 
hauts, low and ill built with wood and mud, with- 
out any floor beſides the naked ground, or any cieling; 
they are commonly ill contrived, and poorly thatched with 
ſtraw: or fern; but this is ſufficient to defend them from 
the fun, rain, and wind. They have no windows, nor 
any light but from the doors, which are uſually fo low, 
that the ſhorteſt man muſt ſtoop to enter them, and the 
talleſt can hardly ſtand upright within the little building. 
Thele tents are more or leſs ſpacious according to the. 
largeneſs of the family, who live promiſeouſly in them, 
and at night light a fire in the center, the ſmoke of which 
makes its way through the thatch, while they lie round 
it with their heads towards the wall. The houſes of the 


The potters for want of a wheel, ſhape their elay by the | city of St. Salvadore, and ſome other of their towns, are 


help of a piece of a gourd, which ſetves them as a mould 3 
and, inſtead of an oven os a kiln, burn a quantity of ftraw 
over and about it. | RN | 
In many caſes, as in the making of their ordinary huts, 
boats, nets, and the like, every one works for bimſelf. 
Their artiſts have ſhewn but little ſkill in contriving ve- 


hicles for carriage, They have neither cosches, carts, 


beaſts of burthen, or even ſaddle horſes, mules, or aſſes ; 
but the people are carried on the ſhoulders of their ſlaves, 


be itever ſo far, or the roads ever ſo bad. The-rich com- | 
monly travel in a kind of hammocs,, with a covering over 


them to ſhelter them from the ſun; and perhaps a flave 
runs with an umbrella to ſhade his maſter on the ſunny 
2 of which are made of net- work, and others of ſtrong 
ufs, are faſtened at both ends to a pole, which is car- 
ried upon the ſhoulders or the heads of two ſtout ſlaves, 
who are relieved. at proper intervals by. two others, or 
wag if their maſter can afford it; while he lies lolling at 
11 Cale, ſmoaking, eeping, or looking about him, with 
the indolence that makes a part of Afriean as well as 
Aſiatic luxury, T | 
rs of theſe carriages are borne by four ſlaves, and 
Fa 3 e the palanquins of India 1 they having an eafy 
® Fe and à pillow, and above a-canepy and. curtains 
eld the perfon, indolently reelined within, from the 
33 | | | 


lice, and ſometimes. only for grandeur. The hammocs, | 


however ſomewhat higher, better thatched, and white- 
waſhed both within and without: theſe are divided into 
apartments, the chief of which have their floors matted. 
Fhoſe which belong to perſons of rank are {ſtill more ca- 
pacious, and have à kind of hall to receive their viſitors; 
beſides diſtin& apartments for their wives, ſervants, and 
ſlaves, which ſtand like ſo many houſes either adjoining 
to each other, or incloſed within the ſame cincture. | 
Thoſe of the Portugueſe: muſt be excepted, they being 
commonly built of brick and mortar after the European 
manner, and for the moſt part pretty well furniſhed ; but 
theſe have not been able to raiſe the emulation of the 
| Congoeſe to endeavour to imitate them. 8505 | 
The furniture of the natives is much of a piece with 
their houſes, it chiefly conſiſting of a few ill contrived in- 
ſtruments of agriculture ; a hatchet to fell timber; a cut- 
laſs, which they uſually carry about them when they are 
travelling, or going to war; a. few calabaſhes, in which 
they ſtore their provifions, as their roots, pulſe, grain, 
and the like; and their kitchen furniture, which conſiſts 
of a pot, a kettle, a ladle, a few earthen platters, a hand- 
mill to grind their corn, and ſome ſmall calabaſhes, out 
| of which they eat and drink. Their beſt bedding is a 
large coarſe ſackcloth filled with ſtraw, leaves, or the 
| like, with a flight covering, and perhaps a ſtump of wood 
| for a pillow. If the meaner fort have any thing better 
1 | than 


| 


— 
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than the bare ground to lie upon, it is only ſome ſtraw, | and three within the palace. The jeſuits had ſome yea 
fern, ruſhes, or leaves ; and as they are all obliged to ago college, 'wherein four of them were conſtantly 1 
kindle a fire at night, on account of the violent dews, it | ployed in teaching the Latin and Portugueſe tongues and 
frequently communicates itſelf to their bedding, and in a | in catechiſing the children. The town is ſupplied with 
few moments ſets the whole houſe in a flame, even ſome- | plenty of freſh" water by two fountains, one in the ſtree 
times before they can have time to eſcape out of it; and | called St. Jago, and the other in the palace; and. 8 
it is not unuſual for the flames to ſpread over a whole | ſides,” there is on the eaſt fide, near the foot of the hill.” 
town or hamlet. Tables, chairs, and ſtools, with many | a- ſpring of excellent water, which, ſerves to refreſh the 
other pieces of furniture eſteemed neceſſary in Europe, are | adjacent lands. They have here but few ſheep and oxen, 
never uſed by the common people. Ü but great plenty of goats and hogs; and have à lar 4 
Indeed their princes and great lords, ſince the coming | market in a piazza before the great church well furniff. 
of the Portugueſe, have endeavoured to imitate, in ſome | ed with proviſions. The reſt of that fquare is encom. 
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degree, the riehneſs of their furniture. But all their finery 


conſiſts in having their floors neatly matted, or covered 


with a fine carpet, and their mud walls hung with ta- 
| ous they have alſo a few large cheſts, in which they 
a 


y up their proviſions, ranged about their apartments, 


and over them hang their arms and apparel in an irregu- 


lar manner. Indeed in the palaces of ſome of the chief 


princes and viceroys the rooms are adorned with large and 


ſplended umbrellas, and many pieces of furniture pur- 


chaſed of the Portugueſe merchants, as pictures, looking- 
glaſſes, ftately couches, eaſy-chairs, cuſhions, cabinets, 
caſkets, drinking-glaſſes, China-ware, wardrobes filled 
with rich cloaths, and other coſtly houſhold furniture. 


Thoſe of the rhe e eee, e to purchaſe theſe 


expenſive pieces of furniture, content themſelves with 
either imitating ſomething like them in a leſs degree, or, 
which is more common, with deſpiſing them with a phi- 
loſophic pride, as things unworthy the regard of a great 
mind. | 32) 1 


After giving this account of the buildings and furniture 


of the natives, we ſhall add a deſcription of the capital of 


the kingdom, antiently called Banza Congo; but it is 
now known by the name of St. Salvadore, which was gi- 
ven it by the Portugueſe. This city is ſituated in the 
fourteenth degree twenty- five minutes eaſt longitude, and 
in the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, upon a very high hill 
moſtly of ſolid rock, about two leagues in compaſs, and 
about a hundred and fifty miles to the eaſt of the ſea. It 
is ſhaded by a variety of fruit- trees, as the palm, lemon, 
and orange tree, and yields a delightful proſpect all round 
it; as it commands the neighbouring country on every 
ſide as far as the ſight can reach, without being obſtructed 
by woods or mountains. The river Zaira runs on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide, where the deſcent is very ſteep. The mo- 
narchs of Congo choſe this city for their reſidence, on ac- 
count of its being almoſt inacceſſible to an enemy, and 
conſequently not eaſy to be ſurprized or attacked. The 
common high way that leads up to it is broad, but wind- 
ing, and the aſcent about five miles in length. | 

It is ſeated almoſt in the center of the kingdom; and 
on the top of the mountain is a large plain, well watered 
and covered with farms; and there are alſo a great number 
of cattle, by which means the place may be eaſily ſupplied 
with proviſions. The mountain has alſo ſome iron mines 
of ſingular uſe to the inhabitants, who there work that 
metal into weapons and inſtruments of agriculture, 

St. Salvadore ſtands on an angle of the mountain facing 
the ſouth-eaſt ; it enjoys a ſerene and healthy air, and, 
being ſtrongly fortified by nature, has no walls, except 
on the ſouth ſide. The houſes ſtand pretty near to each 
other; moſt of them belong to. perſons of quality, who 
join ſuch a number of little ſtructures within one inclo- 
| ſure, that they appear like ſmall towns. "Thoſe which 

belong. to the inferior people run in a ftraight line, and 
form very handſome ſtreets; theſe are moſtly ſpacious, 
but their walls are all of ſtraw, except- ſome which the 
Portugueſe have cauſed to be built of brick, and covered 
with ſtubble. 

The royal palace is a ſpacious building, encompaſſed 
with a ſquare wall, and has the appearance of a ſmall 
city; but the wall that faces the Portugueſe quarter is the 
only one that is built of ſtone and mor tar, the other three 
ſides being only of ſtraw, though neatly enough diſpoſed. 
The walls of the inner apartments are of the ſame mate- 
rials, but covered with hangings or mats curiouſly wrought. 
The inner-court contains gardens and orchards, adorned 
with alleys, arbours, and pavilions that make a hand- 
ſome appearance. Here are ten or twelve churches, of 
which the cathedral and ſeven others are within the town, 


5 


| 


| 


paſſed by ſpacious houſes moſtly inhabited by noblemen 

as are alſo many others in the ſuburbs of the city and the 

adjacent country. That part which is encloſed, and cal 

led the Portugueſe eity, is reckoned about 4 mile in com. 


paſs, and the king's palace is nearly the ſame. The walls 
about each of them are very thick, but their gates are 


neither ſhut nor guarded. 
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Of the Government of Congo; the abſolute Authority 7, 
King,” who poſſeſſes all the Lands 4 in what Mol, o 
Kingdom is eleftive; and how" the Election is perfrmcq 
The Ceremony of the King's bleſſing the People, 85 if 
his granting Inveſlitures ; the Grandeur of his Court, fl 
Splendor with which the King goes ubroad, and hears Maſ,, 
In what Manner the Affairs + Government are tranſafd. 


the Laws are executed, © 


Te King's Seraglio; his Forces; and the Manner in which 


a 
* 
* 


FT: H E government of Congo is monarchical, and as | 


deſpotic as any in Aſia or Africa. The king is 

the ſole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, 
which he beſtows upon whom he pleaſes, on condition 
of being paid a certain tribute out of them; and turns 
the people out of it upon failure of paying it, or even at 
his own pleaſure. The princes of the blood are ſubject 
to the ſame law; fo that there is no perfon, let his rank 
or quality be what it will, that can bequeath a foot of 
land to his heirs or ſucceſfors; and when theſe owners 
under the crown die, they immediately deyolve to it 
rer 981 . Os: e 
The Portugueſe, however, ſince their becoming maſters 
of the country, have prevailed on the monarchs to per- 
mit the heirs and ſucceſſors of the tenants to continue in 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch lands, and have obliged the tenants 
to pay their tribute more readily and exactly than they 
did formerly, The tribute affixed to the grant of lands 
to the governors of provinces, and to ſeveral marquiſes, 


brought to court once in three years at fartheſt ; which, 
joined to the ambition and avarice of thoſe lords, makes 
them oppreſs the people in a cruel manner, and not only 
ſtrip them of all they have, but even ſell, without the 


| leaſt mercy, their tenants, with their wives and children, 


for flaves. 3 5 
The kingdom is partly hereditary, and partly elective. 
No perſon can be choſen who is not of the royal blood; 
but whether he be of a nearer or farther branch, whether 
by the male or female fide, or whether born of the wite 
or one of the king's concubines, is not material, a 
baſtard being eſteemed as capable of ſucceeding to the 
throne as one born in wedlock; and therefore, upon the 
deceaſe of a monarch, there ſeldom fails of being a great 
number of competitors, though the choice commonly falls 
on him who brings the greateſt number of. friends and 
forces with him to the field of election, provided he be 
of the church of Rome; for none elſe are permitted to 
ſtand as candidates for the crown. 

As ſoon as they have agreed upon a ſucceſſor, all the 


near St. Salvadore, whence they proceed in pomp to the 
cathedral, once a noble ſtructure built by the Portugueſe, 
but ſince run to decay ; but on theſe occaſions an altar is 
richly adorned, and near it is a ſplendid throne, on whic 
the biſhop or his vicar is ſeated; and near the other en 
of the altar is a chair of ſtate, on which is ſeated an 


officer, who is to declare the perſon elected: he is ſur- 
OO. rounde 


counts, and other nobles, is expreſsly ordered to be 
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grandees of the realm are ſummoned to appear on a plain 
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The ceremony of granting inveſtitures is performed 


have pitched upon, and now wait with impatience to hear | with much the ſame ſplendor. On the day prefixed the 


he riſes from his chair, and apa, ap cd the altar makes 
a prayer, and then returning to his ſeat, pronounces a 


king appears with the utmoſt magnificence on his throne, 
while all who are candidates for a new poſt, fief, or in- 
veſtiture, lie proſtrate before him, encompaſſed by vaſt 


long ſpeech. on the duties of a monarch, and the many, | crowds of ſpectators, in the ſame poſture. At the third 


diſcharge of. the, artillery the candidates ate regularly in- 


which he declares to the aliens, that, he and the other , troduced to the foot of the throne, accompanied by all, 


their relations and friends in the richeſt attire; there 


didates, have choſen ſuch a one to enjoy the dignity of | kneeling at the lowermoſt ſtep of the throne, the grant is 


He then ſteps forward, takes the new ſovereign by the 


brought them by a chief miniſter ; which having received 
with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, the king informs them, in, 


band, and bringing him to the biſhop, they both kneel, | a ſet ſpeech, of the greatneſs of the favour he beſtows 


bile the king continues, on his knees, the 
prelate gives, him a ſhort admonition, in which, among 
he exhorts: him to ſhew himſelf. a zealous 
protector of the Chriſtian religion, and an obedient ſon of 
the church. - - | | | 


on them, the conditions upon which it is granted, and 
the duties he expects from them; to all which they take 
a ſolemn oath to conform themſelves: after which the 
inſignia of their dignity are delivered to them, which are 
a white bonnet, more or leſs rich, according to the dig- 
nity granted, a flag of honour, a chair of ſtate, a ſcyme- 
tar, and a carpet. The whole concludes with proſtra- 
tions, clapping of hands, and thankful acclamations, ex- 
tolling the royal favour ; though it is commonly ſaddled 


upon his head; upon which the whole afſembly;; fall | with ſuch tribute, and other hard conditions, as are im- 


proſtrate before him, acknowledging him for their, ing 
with loud acclamations; to which are added, the ſoun 


king. * 1 2 272 15 „„ f 
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There are two remarkable ceremonies which follow 


nies brings a prodigious concourſe, of people from all parts, 
for they eſteem his bleſſing of ſuch value, that they would 
think it a dreadful thing to be deprived of it. 
The monarch appears on the day appointed in the ut- 
moſt ſplendor, furrounded by his guards and a numerous 
court, with all the governors and nobles of his kingdom, 
magnificently dreſſed and attended. The ceremony is 
performed on a ſpacious plain, ſufficient to contain the 
innumerable multitudes that. flock to it, and on an emi- 
nence 1s raifed a ſplendid throne covered with a canopy, 
from which he can ſee and be ſeen, and plainly diſtinguiſh 
his nobles and miniſters, who are ſituated nearer or far- 
ther from him according to their rank. If there are an) 
aſſembled who have incurred his diſpleaſure, he caſts his 
firſt looks upon them, and cauſes them to be driven from 
his preſence, as wretches unworthy of his blefling ; when 
the populace, emulous to expreſs their zeal for their 
prince, lay violent hands on theſe obnoxious perſons, 
and drag them away, treating them with ſuch indigni- 
ties, that many loſe their lives before they can get out of 


the numerous crowd. By this means the king often gets 


_ tid of ſuch bad miniſters with the greateſt eaſe, | whom he 
Fee: not have attempted to puniſh without imminent 
anger, | | 5 hy 
Theſe obnoxious perſons are no ſooner removed, than 
the king, addrefling himſelf to the reſt of the aſſembly, 


exhorts them to preſerve their loyalty to him, and? pro- 


miſes them in return his favour and protection. Then 
ring from his throne, they proftrate themſelves on the 
cround before him, and he gives them his bleſſing, not 
in words, but by a peculiar ſpreading of his arms over 
them, and geſticulation of his fingers; for which they, 
on their part, expreſs their joy and gratitude by loud ac- 
clamations and clapping their hands. The whole cere- 


| 


| poſſible to be performed but by. the oppreſſion of thoſe 
who are under the. 1 
The whole buſineſs being thus diſpatched, the king 
riſes, and the ceremony is cloſed, as it began, with the 
loud huzzas of the people, and the noiſe of the artillery 
and muſical inſtruments; in the midſt of which he is con- 
ducted to his palace. 


nobility not only wear ſhort cloaks, ſcarlet jackets, - and 
long ſpados ; but ſtrive to outvie each other in their filks 


finery; and, indeed, the whole court, with the retinue 


and ceremonials, are regulated after the Portugueſe mo- 
del. His table is covered with variety of the moſt ex- 
quiſite meats, his ſide- board with the moſt delicate wines 
and other liquors, and he has taſters to examine every 
thing he eats and drinks. He has rich veſſels of gold and 
ſilver, ſolely for his own uſe, and always eats alone; 
for he never, ſuffers any perſon, though of the higheſt 
rank, to fit with him: their greateſt privilege is to ſtand 
about him. The throne of ſtate, on which he gives 
public audience twice or three times a week, has an aſ- 
cent of three ſteps covered with Indian tapeſtry ; and the 
chair of ſtate on which he fits, as.well as the table which 
ſtands before him, are covered with crimſon velvet, 
adorned with boſſes and nails of gold. 


and others with lances, bows, and arrows; but they 


followed by crowds of muſicians, who may be heard at 
a great diſtance, and ſerve to give notice of his approach. 
Next to theſe are the officers of the houſhold, followed by 
the knights of the Holy Croſs, an order inſtituted by the 
firſt Chriſtian king of Congo. The king appears next, 
preceded by two young pages of the nobleſt families in the 
kingdom ; one bearing a royal ſhield, covered with a 
tyger's ſkin, and the ſword of ſtate adorned with precious 
ones ; the other holds a ſtaff which has a large knob of 
filver at each end, and is covered with red velvet. On 
each ſide of the king ride two officers, who keep fanning 
him with horſes tails; and behind them is a third, 
who holds over his head a large umbrella of red damaſk, 
richly fringed and embroidered. The three laſt muſt 
alſo be of the moſt illuſtrious families of the kingdom. 
He proceeds to maſs with much the ſame pomp ; and, 
upon his alighting at the church,, is led by two maſters of 
ceremonies to a chair, (in which he _y fit when he 
thinks fit) and ſeveral velvet or damaſk cuſhions to kneel 


mony concludes with the ſound of various inſtruments, and | upon. . As ſoon as he is placed, a lighted taper is put into 


ine diſcharge of the artillery. From that time all who 
1 ſurvived the diſgrace of being denied a ſhare in 
o bleſſing, are regarded with horror and contempt, 
"Roo they can, by means of their friends, by rich 
323 and a ſubmiſſive behaviour, regain the royal 
dur; which if they do, they are admitted to his pre- 
ences and his bleſüng wipes away all their former diſgrace. 


his hand, which he gives to his next page, who holds it 
till the Goſpel is read, when he- takes it from him, and 
holds it up till that is ended, and then the prieſt brings 
him the Goſpel for him to kiſs it. At the offertory he 


walks towards the altar, where the prieſt goes him the 


patten to kiſs ; after which he makes his offering and re- 
tires to his place, At the eleyation of the hoſt he takes 
the 


As the court is fond of imitating the Portugueſe, the 


and velvets, gold and ſilver tiſſuę, lace, fringe, and other : 


of the king, his table-furniture and attendants, his throne 


When the king goes abroad, he is attended by a nu- 
merous guard, ſome of which are armed with muſquets, 


march before him without any regularity. Theſe are 
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| the lighted * again, and continues upon his knees dur- 
c 


ing moff of the remainder of the mafs; all which time 
the muſic continues playing, and the proper anthems are 
ſang. The ſervice being ended, the King fits down and 
receives the comnliments of his court; and ee 
them his bleffng, and his and to kiſs, returns to the pa- 
läace in the ſame pomp and order. 
The king's cburt confifts not only of the officers of his 
honſhold, Bar of all the governors of his wie em? who, 
on their coming to pay tele homage and tribute, appear 

ith a large and ſplendid retinue; to which may be ad- 

d, his generals and other military officers, who are 
obli 


- ditors, judges of different 'tribiitials, counſelors,” and ſe- 
cretaries, whofe buffneſs, however important and'diffi- 


cf 


cult, is oor dfſparhſed, deen every thing is ranſactet | 


in a vefbal ant mary manner, Without any writings : 
yet the multiplici 7 of affairs obliges them to appear 


frequently before bim, and, as few of them can read, | 


his deciſions and orders can only be received by word of 
mouth, and be conveyed by them to their diſtant clients, 
by perſons of kngwn character, intruſted with fome un- 
doubted token that what they bring is the refuſt of the 
royat will. However, if the diſtance of vf or 
the nature of the meſſage, requires a fuller diſcuſſian, 
the King's orders are ſent in writing to the goyernor or 
officer concerned to ſee them executed; but then he is 


and to write an anſwer to it; which he muſt fend by the 
| ſame courier, to let his majeſty know how punctually 
His orders have been obeyed ;- the leaſt failure in which 
deing reckoned fuch an offence as to cauſe him to be 
deprived of his office, or even of all he is worth. Thus 
thefe great officers, notwithſtanding their vaſt anthority 
and outwatd grandeur, are in fact as great daes ap traf 
over whom they tyranize, and live in continual dread 
of ſome {jj nal beten of his diffidence and reſentment, 
either of which is ſufficient to procure. their deſtruc- 
Though theking's palace, which was built by the Por- 
tugueſe, is vaſtly ſpacious, grand, and ae beds yet 
the ſeraglio may properly be termed a priſon. He is al- 
loved but one wife, yet may have as many concubines as 
he pleaſes; and theſe, on entering the palace, are con- 
fined during the remainder of their life. Their apart- 
ments are ſurrounded either with ftrong high walls, or 
quickſet hedges, of ſuch a height and thickneſs, that no 
mortal can po over or through them. The government 
of this enclofure is uſually committed to ſome favourite 
nobleman. h en Lala | 
The lady who is married to the king is ſtiled miſtreſs 
of the women, on account of her being ſet over all the 
reſt of his ſeraglio. Before his marriage a tribute is 
tevied throughout his kingdom, for a dowry for the 
young princeſs : but this is not the only tax paid on this 
occaſion; for, on his wedding-day, proper officers are 
ordered to meafure the length and breadth of every bed, 
and the owner is taxed ſo much for every ſpan. The 


marriage-ceremony is no ſooner over, than the is con- 


ducted to her apartment in the royal palace, with all 
the young ladies that are to be her conſtant attendants, 
where moſt of their time is fpent in diverfions. The 
king has not only free aeceſs to her when he pleaſes ; 
but makes no ſcruple of taking the fame freedom with 


any of thoſe young ladies, as he does with his other | 


concubines, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of 
his father confeſſor, or of the moſt zealous miſſiona- 
8 „ | 

His ftanding forces are neither numerous nor well diſ- 
ciplined, and are {till worſe armed and cloathed ; but 
they are 1 to appear at their ſtated muſters, 


where they are ufually exercifcd and taught particularly | 


how to uſe their defenſive weapons, and cover their bo- 


dies, . which are naked from the waiſt upwards, with | 


their ſhields made of thick ſkins, with ſuch dexterity, as 
to avoid the miſſive weapons of the enemy, They are 
alſo inſtructed how to fall on the foe with a deſperate 
kind of bravery, which they generally do upon all occa- 
fions. 


3 


ged to come and give am account of the fucceſs of 
their arms anFthe ſtate of his forces. He has. alſo his au- 


ing concluded upon the victor's terms, it ſeldom Pro 
of longer duration than till the vanguiſhed have recover” 


nerall 

on the field of battle, which is Se, evoured by his 
ie gueſts, though the duſf they have raifed z. 6, 
A ffranger can hardly breathe or fee through 
it. After they have conſumed” all the proviſions gh 


bliged to get ſome miſſionary or prieft to read it to him, | keep them. alive two er three days: 


8 
” 


* % They always endeayour, if poſſible, to en 


wit 
few beſides thoſe of high rank. 
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| Theſe muſters are conſtantly made on St. | 
| day, when the vaſfal princes and the governors bring their 
e ; and he not only feaſts them, bis 
his bleſſing, in the manner already defcribeg. 


Sees them his ble 
The army thus afſembled, is divided into fever 


+ 
— 


| bodies, before which the king marches, attended b bis 
| court, and taking à full view of them, commends or 
diſcommends, puniſhes or rewards them, as he ſees 
occaflon; after which theſe bodies en age in a ſham 
they were attack. 


fight, with as much ſeeming fury, as if 
Fu $03 A oat gran, c 


| The ceremony of the fight being over, the king ge. 
treats the combatants with a Tentiful Tupper. 


7 
* 


' 


thick that a, 


| before them, the feaſt uſually coneludes with muſic, dan. 
icing, and other diverſions: durin 
till, qvercome by the liquor, and t 


; they all lie down 
C, a 
| Theſe troops are under the command of the governors 
of the provitces, and march under them in every expe. 
diti6n"ar incurſion into an etiemy's country ; but wien 
che 75 goes in petfon, they are obliged td repair to the 
royal ſtandard, under their reſpective officers, with their 
arms and proviſſons; Which lalf are but juſt ſufficient to 
| ive ut in theſe ex- 
curſions they ſeize on all that come in their way, without 
regard to friend. or foe, as corn, fruit, - cattle, beaſts 
wild or tame, and even ſerpents, inſets, and the bark 
and rodt of trees, leaving nothing behind them but the 
moſt dreadful devaſtation and miſery, Which appear 
where- ever they paſs ; for the poor Ik hitänt, of the 
villages, at the firſt alarm of their approach, retire into 

e woods, mountains, or other places of ſafety, with 
their families, cattle, and what other effects they are 
able to carry off with them; and leave their houſes and 
the reſt of their goods to their mercy, But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe dreadful ravages, vaſt numbers periſh in 
their march through hunger, ſickneſs, and many other 
accidents, ſo that the king frequently loſes more than 
half his army before he comes in fight. of the enemy; 
and is ſometimes obliged to return, by the unfitneſs of 
the ſeaſon, with leſs than one-third part of it, with- 
out having ftruck a ſtroke, or injured any but his own 
ſubjeas. „ | | 


the ene- 
my in a ſpacious plain, and begin the attack. with greater 
nay than regularity; for. the commander's authority 
eaſes to have any check upon them, from the moment 
the onſet is begun. The abt continues with the ſame 
obſtinancy, till one ſide begins to give way, which is no 
ſooner perceived, than the reſt take to their heels without 
paying any regard to the officers. who endeayour to ſtop 
them. The flight of one army. encourages the other to 
purſue, and the ſlaughter is continued without intermil- 


ſion; no quarter being given b either ſide, till the 


vanquiſhed are out of their reach. They then return, 
plunder the enemy's camp, ſeize all the men, women, 


and children they find there, with all the ſtragglers thi 


fall into their hands, and brand them as ſlaves, confider- 
ing them as the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil, and gladly 
ſend them, the firſt opportunity, to be ſold to the Eu- 
ropeans. As for the wounded, few, if any, ſurvive the 
defeat; for their weapons being poiſoned, where" 
ney draw blood the perſon ſpeedily Ties, unleſs providec 

ſome extraordinary antidote, which is the cafe 0 


. 


A victory is generally followed by a peace; but it be- 


yes 


ed ſufficient ſtrength ro renew the war. 

The Congoeſe have no written laws, but every 2 
vince has what they term a royal judge, and has the uy 
of deciding all cauſes in civil and criminal affairs; 4 
appeal, however, may be made from his deciſion to 


| 


king, who preſides twice a week at the ſupreme 21. 
and determines all affairs by his abſolute authority · r 


J . 


which they drink 
| and the fatigue of the day, 
1pon the bare ground, and ſleep till the 


„ Ha, awes fwd _—_— D — — D 


* 


7 ; ? | | 
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yal judge has inferior Opry under him in every town and 
community, from whoſe ſentence the parties may appeal 
to bim; but this is ſeldom done, except in matters of 
great N mug ·‚m· ⁵Äiĩĩ̃ Ü⏑/hqf 
Every judge chooſes a number of aſſiſtants, which com- 
monly conſiſts of twelve; and, when the cauſe is brought * 
heſpre him, hears, and examines the parties, and their 
idence. | - #4; {BLOTTER $3020] 
i The plaintiff and defendant are the only pleaders; the 
former. begins and endeavours. to lay open his cauſe as 
well as he can, and the other anſwers him. If any think 
themſelves incapable of . pleading their own cauſe, they 
allowed to nominate a friend to do it for them, who 


* 


ö 


muſt be inſtructed in, ine bejqre he appears in | 


court. When both ſides have been heard, fometimes 
once, and ſometimes oftener, the judge tecapitulates the 
whole evidence to his aſſiſtants, and aſks their opinion; 
when, if any difference or diſpute ariſes between them, 
be endeavours. to bring them over to his ſide: but whe- 
ther he does or not, he immediately pronounces ſentence, 
and diſmiſſes the parties; ſo that a Jaw-ſuit is generally 
begun and ended in two or three hours time. We 
They uſe nearly, the ſame method in criminal caſes, in 
which only three offences are deemed capital; theſe are 
treaſon, murder, and ſorcery. In the former the offen- 
der's puniſhment chiefly depends on the will of the prince, 
who generally condemns him to loſe both his. head and 
eſtate; the latter of which is confiſcated into the trea- 
ſury. The man convicted of murder is immediately be- 
beaded, unleſs ſome aggravating circumſtances require a 
more ſevere death, or the relations of the deceaſed pe- 
tition for his being puniſhed with greater ſeverity; in 
which cafe he Reels delivered am to them, that they 
may puniſh him in what manner they think proper; and 
this is generally done immediately after the ſentence is 
pronounced. 'T he pretended crime of magic, or ſorcery, 
is ſaid by the Portugueſe prieſts to be very common in the 
unconverted provinces, and is on that account puniſhed 
more ſeverely ; the perſon whom they pretend to have 
convicted of it being immediately burned alive. Other 


puniſhments for ſmaller crimes are the baſtinado, whip- | 


ping, fines, and impriſonments ; the two former generally 
falling to the lot of the poor, and the two laſt to that of 
tie wealthy. Wy Ip | | 
As for the Portugueſe, they are allowed a judge of their 
own nation to determine not only all law-ſuits among 
themſelves, but between them and the natives, who de- 


cides all controverſies according to the laws of Portugal, 


acircumſtance which muſt be conſidered as extremely un- 


jut 


. 
Of the Religion of the Natives of Congo. 


* 3 H E religion of Congo, before the arrival of the 
5 Portugueſe, was idolatry, which is ſtill preſerved 
in a great part of the country, where they acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, whom they call Nzambiam-pongu, and 
believe to be omnipotent. They aſcribe to him the crea- 

Ucn of their country ; but imagine that he committed all 
ſublunary things to the care and government of à multi- 
tude of ſubordinate deities, ſome of whom preſide over 
| the air, others over the fire, earth, and ſea, the lakes and 
wers, winds, ſtorms, rain, lightning, and drought ; 
men and beaſts, fowls and fiſhes, trees, fruits; and, in 
ſhort, on all the bleflings and curſes to which this world 
and its inhabitants are ſubject. Hence aroſe an immenſe 
multitude of falſe ſubordinate deities, who had their idols 
and a prodigious variety of gangas, of prieſts, and ſuper- 

140us rites, which are ſtill uſed in thoſe parts of the 
ngdom that have not yet received the Portugueſe re- 

Sion, eſpecially towards the Eaſt; and indeed many of 
theſe ſuperſtitious rites are ſtill practiſed among thoſe who 
make an open profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 

Bat though the ignorant people were taught to acknow- 
de ſuch a variety of inferior deities, they were left 
rely at liberty to chooſe which of them they pleaſed 
f the object of their worſhip and confidence, and to re- 
Picſent them in what ſhape they thought fit, whether of 
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lions, of rs,,.; crocodiles, goats, or Crpehts;-0r of 
3 | 


tree lants.of different Kinds; or the ſtatues ot pic- 
tures of men; unſkilfully garved or painted, ſome of which 


| they worſhipped. in their. houſes, and others in mean 
temples erected to their honour. - Their, worſhip, con- 


ſiſted in Kneeling, proſtrations, furpigations,- and other 
rites: but hat was moſt inſiſted upon by the gangas; as 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, was offering to them ſome of 
their moſt valuahle effects, whether, for food or apparel; 
or other uſeful. purpoſes, In this the principal; revenues 
of the gangas conſiſted, they ſelling. them the fayour of 


the deities at an exorbitant price. 


T heſe prieſts ſtill perſuade the people, that no public 
calamity, as earthquakes, inundations, peſtilence, fa- 
mine, and the like, happen but through the diſpleaſure 
of their gods, between whom and them they pretend to be 
the ſole mediators, and to know what ſacrifices: and ob- 
lations are neceſſary to diſarm their anger; and when the 
calamities are removed, they demand new offermgs by 
way of thankſgiving. If a perſon be ſick, he muſt aps 
peaſe the offended deities by ſuch ſacrifices as the ganga 
preſcribes. e HA e 1 
As theſe idolaters are very numerous, and extend 
themſelves towards the eaſtern parts of the kingdom, ſo 
they are divided into a multitude of ſects, each of which 


ent kinds of gangas; and every ganga has his particular 
office. Some are applied to for procuring bleſſings, o- 
thers to avert judgments, to cure diſeaſes, or to remove 
 witchcrafts Oy inchantments ; others are conſulted about 
making war; on the ſucceſs of their excurſions, and on 
the proper time for ſowing and reaping ; in all which 
caſes the people muſt never come empty-handed. They 
are generally ſo ſcrupulous, that they will not even ven- 
ture to build a hut, without conſulting a ganga, and put- 
ting the building under the protection of a deity ;. nor 
does the owner dare to enter into the poſieſſion of it, 
without having previouſly employed the ganga to make 


A 


in order to ſecure that protection. | | 
Except at their new moons they have no ſtated times of 


or as occaſion is ſuppoſed to require, as after a victory, 
a good harveſt, or any other public bleſſing. He alone 
has the privilege of appointing the ſacrifices and other 
rites proper for the ſolemnity ; and he likewiſe preſcribes. 
the ceremonies, feaſting, muſic, and dancing with which 
they are to be crowned. = 

But the higheſt in power and dignity of the prieſtly 
order is a perſon ſtiled Shalome, whom they reverence as 
a.kind of pope, and to him they offer the fleſt produce of 
the land. No perſon of any rank is allowed to enter his 


{| houſe under the ſevereſt penalties, unleſs it be by his per- 
| miffion, or on ſome urgent occaſions ; for he there keeps. 


his ſovereign tribunal, not only for religious, but for. 
civil affairs; for the diſpatch of which he appoints a num- 
ber of ſubſtitutes, over whom he preſides in chief. Such 
is the regard paid by the people to this chief prieſt, 
that they are ſaid to think it a capital and unpardonable 
crime to have any Fonjuge? commerce with their own. 
wives or concubines while he is abſent from his uſual: 


place of reſidence, either upon public or private affairs, 


of which he always takes care to give them previous no- 
tice, as well as of his return. And this the natives 
though naturally libidinous, are generally careful to abſtain 


thoſe females; for it ſometimes happens that a woman, 
weary of her huſband, will accuſe him of incontinence at 
this time, merely to get rid of him and marry another, 
Among the high notions which the people entertain of 
this chief prieſt is one that is not ſo advantageous, nor 
in all probability ſo agreeable to him; that is, that by 
the dignity of his office he is exempt from dying a natural 
death; and that ſhould it ever happen otherwiſe to any 
of them, the world would ſoon be at an end. To prevent 
this fatal calamity, his life is no ſooner perceived to be in 
danger, either through ſickneſs or old age, than his ſuc- 


hand, either by knocking him on the head with a green 


after which he is inſtalled into his office, 


have their peculiar gods, manner of worſhip, and differ- 


— — —— oP; 
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the proper ſacrifices, fumigations, and other ceremonies, 


worſhip, but what the preſident of the gangas appoints, 


from, for fear of putting themſelves into the power of 


ceflor is impowered to go and diſpatch him with his own | 


cudgel, or by ſtrangling him with a rope; immediately 
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of wodd in the ſhape of a goat | 
pes ſome ſpirit to whom the Al- 


of witchcraft. 


worſhip their idols. 


mY — 
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394 


toiſe ; and in theſe images 
mighty has committed the government of a particular 
part of nature, is ſuppoſed to reſide. Hence the prieſts 


to paſt and future events. Such fegard do the pagans of 
theſe countries pay to theſe mokiſſos, which are made in 
various forms, that if a man, -wearied with his burthen, 


- throw it down in the highway, and leave a knot of twiſt- 


ed graſs upon it, to ſhew'that he has left it under the 
care of his mokiſſo, no pagan will venture to meddle with 


In ſhort, theſe pagan prieſts not only ſearch into fu- 


turity, and offer up their prayers and praiſes to the ſpirits 


which they ſuppoſe reſide in the idols, but alſo ſerve as 


phyſicians and ſurgeons, generally making uſe of ſimples; 


and if theſe fail, they pretend that a certain ominous bird 
| flew over the head of the patient, and prevented the ope- 


ration of the medicine; or its effect was deſtroyed by means 

Here, as well as in India, they have ordeal-trials, fome 
of which are by fire, others by boiling water, others by 
a poiſoned draught, which is to kill the perſon if guilty, 


or to prove harmleſs if he be innocent; but as the gan- 


is have the whole management, they are ſaid by the 
ortugueſe to manage it ſo, that the guilty, if they bribe 


1 


dance around them, and aſk them queſtions in relation 


A. $YSTEM/OF GEOGRAPHY. Cee n 
| The mokiſſos, or images, are for the moſt part formed 


| 


ornaments of 


} 
* " 


ok. 


fiſts in grain, fruit, plants, and other proviſions: 3 

the latter of als fert Engliſh cloths, and nd 
fuſs made of cotton, linen, and woollen for cloath;*" 
copper and braſs veſſels; blue earthen ware ; rings 4. 
df gold and ſilver; braſs and baſer metals. 
coral, glaſs beads, bugles, and other trinkets ; A great 
variety of tools and uterifils ; tobacco, wine, brandy, and 
other ſpirituous liquors. %% OITRT FRE, 
In return for theſe articles they carry off ſuch 2 pro- 
digious number of ſlaves for their plantati6ns in Ameri 

that ſome make the yearly amount from this kingdom, 


and ſome other ſettlements on the ſame coaſt, to be near 


fifteen or fixteen thouſand. Many of theſe indeed die in 
their paſſage, which is not at all ſurpriſing, if we con- 
ſider the inhuman manner in which thoſe poor unfortu- 


fate wretches are ſhipped off and conveyed from one 


— _— 


country. to another. Seven or eight hundred men and 
women -are promiſcuouſly ſqueezed like herrings into the 
hold of one ſhip, where they can lie only on one fide 
upon the bare boards, and are often forced to lie double 
during the whole voyage, with no other proviſions than 
horſe-beans and water, ſuffocated for want of air, and 
with their own ftench; ſome dead, others dying, and 
moſt of them labouring under ſome gieren diſorder, xt 
not under a complication of diſtempers; without any re- 


| freſhment, except perhaps a little freſh air to breathe in 


them high, ſhall eſcape unhurt; while the innocent, for 


want of that caution, ſhall be adjudged guilty. 

The Portugueſe pretend, that by their means Chriſ- 
tianity is become the eſtabliſhed religion of all the con- 
verted provinces of the kingdom: this indeed is ſaying a 
great deal; but it appears from the generality of writers, 
that the Congoes have only changed their ſuperſtitions, 
and become more corrupt in their morals. Inſtead of re- 
ceiving the Goſpel, which breathes piety, meekneſs, and 
bumanity, and which never was put into their hands, 
they have had before their eyes cruel and revengeful bi- 
gots, who have drawn the ſword of perſecution, and 
taught them cruelty, treachery, diſſimulation, and thoſe 
other vices which Chriſtianity, much more than pagan- 
iſm, condemns. 5 
. Indeed, if we may believe the generality of writers, 
the greateſt part of theſe extenſive regions have little elſe 
but the bare name of Chriſtian. Though popery has got 
a footing there, we find nothing of that pomp and religi- 


' ous pageantry practiſed in other Romiſh countries; no 
| ſtately cathedrals, no cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſhop- 


rics, rich abbeys, or well-endowed monaſtries or con- 
vents, We hear nothing of their grand feſtivals and ſo- 


lemnities, except ſuch as are rather of a ſecular nature; 


and on which the court and nobles of the kingdom re- 
pair to the church in great ſtate, and ſumptuous apparel, 
to hear maſs. Some of the natives are repreſented as ar- 
rant hypocrites, who embraced the Romiſh religion only 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Portugueſe, while they 
retain all their old heatheniſh ſuperſtitions ; and privately 
Others who have perhaps received 
more inſtruction from their living nearer the churches, 
and under the eyes of the Portugueſe, will expreſs a con- 
tempt for ſuch ſenſeleſs ſuperſtitions ; and, in compliance 
with the church, will conform ſo far to the laws as to go 


regularly to maſs and confeſſion, and will conſent to have 


but one wife; but could Tever be perſuaded of the un- 


lawfulneſs of having as many concubines as they can 


maintain, As to other immoralities, ſuch as cruelty, 
fraud, oppreſſion, exceſſive pride, and ſloth, they Ph 
them more or leſs practiſed by moſt of the European 
Chriſtians who live among them. 


r. AL 


Of the Trade of Congo, and the barbarous Manner in which 
the Slaves are tranſported by the Portugueſe from Congo 
and the neighbouring Kingdoms to America. | 


IHE chief commodities brought by the Portugueſe 
| into Congo are either the produce of Brafil, or 


the manufaQtures of Europe, The former chiefly con- | 


[ 
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| poor ſlaves from whoſe fleſh the oil is extracted. 


| 


once a day, if they are able to come upon deck; and 
without any better proſpect, than that of ending their 
lives in the moſt miſerable ſlavery, 
This indeed is far from being the moſt melancholy ſide 
of the view that preſents itfelf to the minds, of theſe un- 
happy wretches; for there is a ſtrange and dreadful 
notion, that all who are ſold for ſlaves in America are 
immediately to be butchered on their landing, in ſome 
dreadful manner, in order to have their bones burned 
and calcined to make gun-powder with; and their fleſh, 
fat, and marrow to be preſſed into an oil, which they 
believe is the only fort the Europeans bring to Africa; 
and what confirms them in this opinion is, . its being 
brought in ſkins, which they imagine to be thoſe of the 


Theſe notions are ſo firmly believed through all thoſe 
parts, that the very threatening of the moſt obſtinate 
and ftubborn ſlave to ſell him into America, is ſufficient 
to terrify him into the moſt obſequious fuppleneſs and 
obedience: the thoughts of being burnt into gun-powder, 
and melted into oil, being more dreadful to them than 
the moſt cruel puniſhment. a | 

From theſe inhuman hardſhips, and thefe dreadful 
fears, one might wonder that ſo many ſhould out-live 
the paſſage ; but it appears ſtill more amazing, that ” 
creatures of the human form, and eſpecially ſuch as call 
themſelves Chriſtians, ſhould be fo hardened as to treat 
their poor fellow-creatures after ſo barbarous a manner, 
merely for the ſake of reaping a little more profit by each 
voyage; for as one of them is bought in Congo, or An- 
gola, for three or four pounds, and ſeldom ſells for leſs 
in America than twenty-five or thirty, one would be apt 
to imagine, that, ſetting aſide religion and humanity, the 
great profit obtained by them might procure thoſe miſe- 
rable objects a more compaſſionate treatment. 

| Beſides the ſlaves continually brought from other parts 
into Congo and Angola, to be ſhipped off for America, 


| there remains a ſufficient number in the kingdom to do al 


the laborious works, as building of houſes, felling and 
ſawing of timber, carrying men and other burthens, an 
working at ſeveral buſineſſes, as butchers, cooks, hunt. 
men, fiſhermen, and performing all the lower offices 0 
families. Indeed, if we except a few moveables and cat- 
tle, ſlaves are reckoned the greateſt riches which thoſe 0 
the inferior and even middle rank have to boaſt of, or to 
bequeath to their children and relations. | bt 

The Portugueſe ſettled in this kingdom have t2vg h 
the natives the uſe of weights and nieaſures, of 5 
they had not, till then, the leaſt notion; nor 8 
maſority of the people any great uſe for them, conſidering 
their poverty and way of life. 
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the firſt Diſcovery F Congo by the Portugueſe, and by what 
Y 2 the Religion of the County. 
HE Portugueſe had been for ſome years makitig 
diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, in order to 
find a paſſage to the Indies, when, in the year 1484, kin 
John 11. of err ſent Diego Cam, one of the mo 
expert Sailors in his ſervice, and a gentleman of an en- 
terpriſing genius, to make diſcoveries ſtill farther to the 
ſouth than any of his former nawgators had been. 
Cam ſet ſail with this view, and endeavouring to double 
the Cape of Catalina, fell inſenſibly into the rapid ſtream 
of the river Zaira, when its great breadth and depth 
ſoon determined him to ſail nearer, and to caft anchor at 
its mouth, not doubting that it had inhabitants on each 


fide, He had not rowed far up the river before he ſaw a | 


number of the natives, whoſe ſhape, complexion, and 
hair greatly reſembled thoſe of the other negroes whom 
he had already ſeen 3 nor were they in the leaſt alarmed 
at the appearance of theſe ſtrangers; but coming up to 
them in the gentleſt manner, preſented them ſome of 
their fruits and other refreſhments, which Cam grate- 
fully accepted, and, in return, made them ſome equiva- 
lent preſents. The misfortune was, that they had no 
bother method of underſtanding each other but by ſigns; 
ſo that it was not without ſqme difficulty that he was at 
laſt informed, that they were ſubjeC to a very powerful 
prince, who reſided a few days journey up into the 
country. 7 IN | ' | 
Cam was extreamly delighted with their account and 
behaviour, and no leſs deſirous of being informed who this 
powerful prince was, and if poflible of entering into an 
alliance with him; he therefore prevailed upon four or 
five of the natives, by means of his preſents, to conduct 
an equal number of his officers to St. Salvadore. Theſe 
were entruſted with conſiderable preſents for the king and 
court, and allowed a certain time for their return: but 
the rapidity of the river, contrary winds, and other obſta- 
cles, added to the length of the journey, prevented his 
ſeeing them at the time expected; ſo that after having 
ſtayed double the time that had been fixed, he reſolved 
to leave them behind, and to ſail back to Portugal; but 
took with him four of the natives who were in the ſhip, 
who proved to be men of noble birth and excellent un- 
derſtanding, as hoſtages for his own countrymen. Some 
ſay they willingly offered to accompany him into Portu- 
gal: however, it is certain he took great care of them 
during the voyage; and, by the time of their arrival at 
the Portugueſe court, they had made ſuch a ſurpriſing 
progreſs in learning that language, that they could inform 
his majeſty of ſeveral important matters which he enquired 
of them; with which king John was ſo highly delighted, 
that, having made them very conſiderable preſents, he 
ordered Cam to ſail with them back to Congo, and 
ſent by him very valuable preſents of European rari- 
ties to their king and his court, charging them to ex- 
bort their monarch, in his name, to become a convert 
to the worſhip of the only true God, and to permit the 
Chriſtian religion to be propagated throughout his do- 
minions, | 
Cam returning to Congo the following year, was highly 
pleaſed to find his men in good health, and perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with the kind reception they had met with at court, 
and from the natives in general. It was not long before 
he ſent a formal embaſly to the king, accompanied with 
the rich preſents he had brought from Portugal. On the 
other hand, the four young natives, no leſs charmed 
with all they had ſeen, and the noble treatment they had 
received in that country, blazed abroad, both at their 
own court, and wherever they came, the magnificence of 
the Portugueſe court and nation. In ſhort, a firm alliance 
was ſoon concluded between the two crowns, which till 
wollts, though it has been ſuſpended by ſome intervening 
ars. 
While this alliance was tranſacting at the eourt of 
ongo, Cam ſet fail, and diſcqvered the coaſt as far as 
the twenty-ſecond degree ſouth latitude 3 and then, re- 
turning back to Congo, went in great ſtate to pay a viſit | 
. Fe | 
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to the king, in order to thank him for the favours con- 


| ferred on him and his nation, and was received with all 


poſſible magnificence. At his deſire, he gave him a full 
account of the grandeur of his king's dominions ; of the 
government, laws, cuſtoms, and more particularly of the 
religion of the Portugueſe, in ſuch terms as not only 
made that prince conceive the higheſt eſteem and regard 
for that people, but expreſs his earneſt deſire to become 
a member of that church; and, at Cam's departure, the 
king appointed Zachut; one of the young nobles whom 
he had before taken to Portugal, to go now as his am- 
baſſador at that court, with orders to entreat his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty to ſend ſome holy men to inſtrut him 
and his ſubjeAs in the Chriſtian faith. He alſo ſent 
ſome other young Congoeſe with him, that they might 
learn the new religion ; together with a large quantity | 
of elephants teeth; carpets, and cloths made of the palm- 
tree, as preſents to his Portugueſe majeſty; 

Cam ſoon after weighed anchor and departed; At his 
arrival at Liſbon he preſented the Congoeſe ambaſſador 
and the other young nobles to the king, who was great! 
pleaſed at the ſucceſs of the expedition, and gave all 
theſe ſtrangers a moſt gracious reception. They ſtaid in 
Portugal near three years, during which great care was 
taken to inſtru them, not only in the principles of re- 
liglon, but in all the polite exerciſes ſuitable to their rank; 
and at length they were baptized at Beja, where the 
court then reſided, The ceremony was performed with 
the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence, the king himſelf 
ſtanding godfather to the ambaſſador Zachut, to whom 
he gave his own name. Soon after this ſolemnity he 


| ſent them back into their own country in three ſhips, 


the command of which was given to Gonſalez de Souza, 
with whom he alſo ſent ſeveral prieſts, with mitres, cha- 
lices, fonts, and other church veſſels and ornaments of great 
value; but Gonſalez, dying in the paſſage, was ſucceeded 
by Roderigo Souza, his near relation. | 

This ſquadron arrived at the city of Sogno, which is 
ſituated on the river Zaira, in Auguſt following, and they 
were all joyfully received by the governor of the province, 
who ſoon after their arrival was baptized by the name 
of Emanuel, which was that of the king of Portugal's 
brother. This ceremony was performed in the open 
country, in the preſence of the Portugueſe admiral, 
who had cauſed a magnificent altar to be erected for that 
purpoſe, where, after maſs was ended, this nobleman, 
with one of his ſons, and ſome of his officers, were re- 
ceived into the church before a vaſt concourſe of the na- 
tives, who flocked thither on that occaſion. 

Admiral Souza, now taking leave of his noble con- 
verts, haſtened to the court, and there gave the king an 
account of his uncle's converſion and baptiſm ; with which 
he was fo pleaſed, that he enlarged his dominions, and 
gave him power to deſtroy all the heathen temples and 
other monuments of idolatry within his government. 
His majeſty was alſo highly delighted with receiving the 
ſacred elles and ornaments brought from Portugal, 
which he examined with great attention, and liſtened to 
the explication the prieſts gave him of their uſe; the re- 
ſult of which was, that he reſolved to build immediately 
a ſumptuous church in his capital for the reception of the 
Portugueſe prieſts and utenſils. This ſtructure was ſoon 
completed; after which it was conſecrated under the 
name of the Church of the Holy Croſs. 

Soon after the king and queen, with ſeveral of the no- 
bility, were publicly baptiſed in his new church. The 
ceremony was performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence: The king took the name of John, and the queen 
that of Eleanora, in compliment to the king and queen 
of Portugal, whoſe ambaſſador, as their repreſentative, 
aſſiſted at the ceremony. Their example was followed 
by many thouſands of their ſubjects: the king the more 
zealouſly promoting it, as he was going to fuppreſs a re- 
bellion which broke out in one of the provinces of his 
kingdom. Upon this occaſion Souza, the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador, preſented him a royal ſtandard, on which a 


| croſs was embroidered; and, in his maſter's name, ex- 


horted him to put his whole confidence in the divine Sa- 
viour whoſe religion he had now embraced, and to rely 
ſolely on his affiſtance for the ſucceſs of that expedition, 


to Which he himſelf would accompany him with an 
„ | | hundred 
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hundred armed Portugueſe. The king gained a compleat! 
victory over the rebels, and was upon the point of enter- 


. ing their territories, in order to chaſtiſe them with the 


utmoſt ſeverity, according to the cuſtom of the country, 
when Souza $2 erted him from it, and by his timely me- 
ditation prevented that province being laid waſte by Are 
and ſword. | | 1p 
At Souza's departure, great civilities paſſed between 
him and the king, with whom he left a great number of 
Dominicans to carry on the affairs of religion, and par- 

ticularly to preach to the people. About the ſame time, 

the king's eldeſt ſon returning from an expedition againſt 
ſome rebels in the ſouthern provinces, over whom he 


had obtained a victory, was baptiſed by the name of Al- 
phonſo, and continued a zealous proſelyte during his 


whole life; but his younger brother, named Panzo Aqui- 
tima, fond of the heathen ſuperſtitions in which he had 
been educated, became an irreconcileable enemy both to 


the Portugueſe and their religion, and made uſe of ſuch 


artifices to exaſperate his father againſt thoſe ſtrangers, 
that he prevailed upon him, not only to apoſtitize, but 
to perſecute all the Chriſtian conyerts who refuſed to fol- 
low his example. Among theſe, prince Alphonſo reſiſted 


utmoſt of his power, to defeat all his brother's cabals ; 
but in return was accuſed of treaſonable practices, and 
being baniſhed to a remote province, his younger brother 
was appointed his father's ſucceſſor. ns 
The king, however, ſoon after diſcovered the trea- 
chery that had been uſed againſt Alphonſo, and not 
only recalled him from baniſhment, but gave him the 
overnment of one of the chief provinces of the king- 
. wiby Alphonſo, with his uſual zeal, began his goyern- 
ment by prohibiting the worſhip of idols, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties; which not only drove a vaſt number of 
his own ſubjects to his brother, the declared patron of 
idolatry, but induced his father to order him to come 
to court, unleſs he immediately repealed the law he 


had made againſt worſhipping the gods of his country, 


Alphonſo excuſed himſelf from complying, and at the 
ſame time fent the king word, that the multitude of 


| buſineſs he had upon his hands would not permit him to 


leave his government. | 

In the year 1492, the king being worn out with age 
and infirmities, was viſibly haſtening to his end, upon 
which Alphonſo was adviſed by his friends to march 
againſt his brother, and to ſeize upon the capital, which 
he declined, till he had certain intelligence of his fa- 
ther's death, and then entered it in the night. The 
next morning he appeared upon the green before the 


royal palace, at the head of his friends and Chriſtian 


forces, and, in a ſhort ſpeech, informed them of the 
king's death, and of his being the next heir to the 
crown; upon which he was proclaimed king, with the 


uſual formalities. | 
Panzo, being then at the head of a numerous army, no 


' ſooner received the news of his brother's being ſeated on 


the throne, than dividing his forces into two columns, 
he marched directly againſt him. Alphonſo, who had 

nly a handful of Chriſtian ſoldiers, and about forty 
Necks, expected him with undaunted courage, and 
both by his words and example inſpired his men with 
ſuch intrepidity, that they gained a complete victory, 
and drove the diſconſolate Panzo, accompanied only by 
an old experienced officer, into a wood, where, in their 
flight, they both fell into a large trap deſigned to catch 
wild beaſts. The prince died about two days after, part- 
ly by the hurt he received in his fall, and partly of grief 
and deſpair. Upon which the old officer ſent a ſubmiſ- 
ſive meſſage to the king, to let him know that it was 
indifferent to him whether he obtained his pardon, or 
an order for his execution; but begged, if his majeſty 
choſe the latter, he would permit him firſt to be received 
into the Chriſtian church by baptiſm; adding, that as 
he could not help looking upon the late victory over ſo 
ſuperior an enemy as altogether miraculous, he earneſt- 
ly requeſted, that he might die a worſhipper of the great 
God from whom he had obtained it. 

Whether his behaviour was ſincere, or merely an ar- 
tifice, the king was ſo highly pleaſed with it, that he 
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church, The reſt, of Panzo's army readily offe 
ſubmit; but he refuſed to ſuffer them to ks 8 
of fidelity to him, except thoſe who were idolaters co. 
ſented to change their religion. 


Many of the Congoeſe now made 2 profeſſion of 


embracing Chriſtianity ;- and if any credit is to be given 


| 


| 


| 


freely pardoned and promoted him; and having cauſed 


to the Pattygueſe writers, this king was a moſt excellent 
preacher, and frequently made long diſcourſes upon the 
truth aud excellency of the Chriſtian religion, the certain. 
ty of future rewards and puniſhments, and on other ſub. 
jects of the higheſt moment. But what greatly contri. 
buted to the promotion of the Chriſtian religion, was the 
great regard he ſhewed to all the Portugueſe in general. 
and eſpecially to the Dominican monks who had been 
ſent to convert his ſubjects. To the former he granted 


| the privilege of ſettling in what part of his dominiong 


they liked beſt, uu them conſiderable lands and immu- 
nities, and enacted ſevere penalties againſt ſuch of his 
ſubjects as ſhould dare to moleſt them. He took the Do. 


minican friars under his immediate protection, built them 


ſeveral new monaſteries and churches in ſeveral parts of 


his kingdom, and omitted nothing that could render 
them reſpected. He even ſtudied the Portugueſe ton ve, 


in order to interpret to his people the ſermons of thoſe 
preachers, and afterwards ſtrove to inculcate them the 
deeper by ſome remarks of his own.  _ | 
Some time after Alphonſo, at the deſire of Emanuel 
king of Portugal, ſent his fon and a number of youn 
noblemen to Liſbon, where Emanuel fpared neither pains 
nor expence to procure them the ableſt teachers, 
The ſame year his Portugueſe majeſty ſent a ſplendid 
embaſly to Congo, accompanied with magnificent pre- 
ſents, particularly a noble ftandard, with a coat of arms, 
which the king and his ſucceſſors were afterwards to bear, 
richly embroidered upon it in their proper colours. This 
conſiſted of a croſs argent, upon a ground gules, can- 
toned with four other eſcutcheons of the ſame, charged 
with five torteaux ſables, faulterwiſe : and theſe arms the 
kings of Conga have borne ever fince. Eg" 
This prince died in the year 1525, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Don Pedro, who alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his zeal for the Portugueſe and their religion ; and dying 
without iſſue in 1530, left the crown to his brother Fran- 
ciſco, who was allo a friend to the Portugueſe ; but dying, 
after a reign of only two years, he left the crown to his 
firſt couſin, named Diego ; who alfo dying without chil- 


. 


dren, the Portugueſe were become ſo numerous, and fo 
opulent from the great privileges that had been granted 
them under the three former reigns, that they reſolved 


to fill the throne with a perſon of their own chooſing: 
but the princes of the blood, the governors of the prin- 
cipal provinces, and the reft of the Congoeſe nobility, 
conſidered this as an open and avowed attempt to ſub- 
vert their conſtitution and government, and to reduce 


the whole nation to ſlavery; and riſing up in arms, the 


Portugueſe were too weak to withſtand their fury, and 
all who engaged in this conſpiracy were cut off, except 
the clergy and miſſionaries, who were ſpared, from a re- 
card to religion. Tx 

This bloody execution reſtored to the natives the free- 


dom of electing their own monarchs; a new king was 
choſen, and an embaſly ſent to Sebaſtian king of Portu- 


gal, who boldly complained of this attempt to overturn 
their conſtitution and government; and repreſented to 
his majeſty, how odious his ſubjects had made themſelves 
to the natives, by their intolerable pride and avarice, an 

the tyranny with which they treated them in all the parts 


of the kingdom where they were ſettled. In ſhort, be 
gave ſo many inſtances of their miſbehaviour, and back- 


ed them with ſuch irrefragable evidence, that Don Se- 
baſtian, who was preparing to ſend a powerful army ta 
revenge the ſlaughter of his ſubjects, was eaſily perſuade 
to liſten to more amicable terms, and to live in peace 
friendſhip with the new king and his ſubjects. 

Mean while, king Sebaſtian, being informed that there 
were ſeveral rich mines of gold, ſilver, and other metas 
in that kingdom, ſent ſome ſkilful men thither to ſcarc 
for them: but king Alvarez, who was then on the throne 
of Congo, being diſſuaded by his honeſt confeſſor Fran- 
ciſco Barbuto, a Portugueſe, from ſuffering thoſe 

| 2 
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to be diſcovered, leſt it ſhould tempt that monarch to make | that fixpennyworth' of beads will purchaſe thirty good 
himſelf maſter of t em, and by degrees of his whole king- | chickens: Pheaſants, partridges, and other wild fowl, 
dom, ihſtead. of telling thoſe artiſts where they lay, ſent are ſtill more numerous, and hardly bear an price, They 
them into other provinces where there were none to be | have a land bird bigger than a ſwan, which in ſhape re- 
found, Upon this king Sebaſtian and his Portugueſe | ſembles a heron ; its feathers are black and white, and 
ſubje&s, . being diſappointed of their high expectations, it has a bare place on the breaſt : this is probably the 
ſoon altered their behaviour towards him: the wealth Por- pelican. Among the wild beaſts they have the zebra 
tugueſe merchants abandoned his dominions, his ſplendid | and a multitude of elephants, whoſe teeth they exchange 
embaſſies at the court of Liſbon were received with a] with the Europeans for iron, of which they make warlike 
formal coldneſs, and his moſt earneſt intreaties for a freſh | inſtruments and tools. . 125 
ſupply of miſſionaries were anſwered by affected delays. They catch on the coaſt great quantities of fiſh ; and 
But it is not our deſign to give a particular hiſtory of the | for this purpoſe, it is ſaid they daily watch a large fiſh of 
progreſs of the Chriſtian religion in Congo. It is ſufficient | the ſize of a grampus, which conſtantly comes to feed 
to add, that it was a long time after theſe events, before | along the ſhore, driving whole ſhoals of the ſmaller kind 
the Portugueſe clergy obtained the power of chuſing the | before him, which are then eafily caught. If one of theſe 
king, and in a manner new modelling the government, in Argo fiſhes runs himſelf a ſhore, the natives immediately 
the method already deſcribed. From that time we do not | endeavour to free him again, which is as much as four or 
find that any great efforts have been made to convert the | hve. ſtrong men can do. Theſe they call ſea-dogs, and 
natives; for tho* many ſtill make a profeſſion of Chriſti- will not ſuffer any man to hurt them. In the bays, rivers, 
anity, ignorance and vice, as hath been already intt- | and in ſhallow water, they catch fiſh-with mats made of 
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mated, prevail, and all their religion conſiſts in a few | ruſhes, ſome of which are three hundred yards long. | i |: 
forms and ceremonies, | Theſe are ſet afloat on the ſurface, with pendant ruſhes 10000 
N | on the ſides, which frighten the fiſh, and make them ft 

or | leap upon the mat, where they are eaſily caught. Wig 
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| Of the Kingdom of Loanco. SECT. XIV, 1 

Is Situation, Extent, eg + Climate, Fertility, Plants, The Perſons, Manners, and Dreſs of the Inhabitants, - © bY ft 
| and Animals, | | ; | . | 5 184; 


| . . H E natives, who are called Bramas, are tall, well- 
| HE kingdom of Loango, or, as others write it, ſhaped, ftrong, and very civil. They uſe circum- 
Loanga, extends along the African coaſt, from the | ciſion, without knowing why, and trade chiefly among 
Cape of St. Catharine, under the ſecond degree of ſouth | themſelves. They are induſtrious and vigilant where 
latitude, to the ſmall river of Lovanda in the fifth degree, | gain is to be got, and are at the ſame time friendly and 
and is ſituated between twenty-eight degrees thirty mi-, | generous to one another; are extremely fond of palm 
nutes, and forty degrees ten minutes of eaſt longitude : | wine, yet deſpiſe that of the grape. They are libidi- 
it is therefore a hundred and eighty miles from north to | nous to a high degree, and very jealous of their wives. 
ſouth ; but it is ſaid to extend near three hundred miles | They carry on a variety of trades, and have among them 
from eaſt to weſt. This country, as well as Angola, | weavers, ſmiths, carpenters, potters, canoe-makers, fiſh- 
was formerly a part of the kingdom of Congo, but has | ermen, and merchants; but theſe handicraftſmen are ſa 
been long diſmembered from it. It is watered by many | fond of their old ways, and ill contrived tools, that, like 
ſmall rivers, and divided into four principal provinces, | thoſe of Congo, they take ten times more time and pains 
named Lovangiri, Lovango-mango, Chilongo, and Piri; in performing an imperfe& piece of work, than they 
in all which are abundance of towns and villages :. but we | would take in finiſhing one with better tools. 7 
know little more of them than their names, and indeed] They commonly dreſs in cloth of their own manufac- 
they appear to have but little worth our notice, either | ture, made either of the leaves of the palm or ſome other 
with reſpe& to their populouſneſs, manufactures, com- | tree ; but the better ſort are all made of the former: for 
merce, or elegance of building. I | this purpoſe the young palm ſhoots are lopped off, dried, 
Though Loango is ſituated almoſt in the midſt of the | then ſoaked in palm wine, and well rubbed with the 
torrid Zone, the climate is healthy and pleaſant, and the] hand, by which means they obtain a kind of flax, which, 
ſoil fertile and capable of improvement: but the natives, | being ſpun and wove, is made into ſuits for thoſe in eaſy 
like all the others along this coaſt; are naturally lazy, | circumſtances, and hang round the body from the girdle 
and too averſe to the fatigues of agriculture to plant or | down to the feet. They have four ſorts of this cloth. 
ſow more than will barely ſuffice the current wants of | The richeſt, which is flowered with different colours, is 
each year : whence it frequently happens, that a bad | worn only by the king and thoſe whom he permits to 
ſeaſon is followed by a famine, for want of. their laying wear it. The ſecond ſort is not half ſo finely ſpun, yet 
up a proper ſtore againſt times of ſcarcity. They are | at a ſmall diſtance appears almoſt as beautiful, it being 
commonly contented with bread, fiſh, and ſuch fois, figured much in the ſame manner, and it will require a 
greens, and pulſe, as the earth naturally produces; and | nice eye to diſtinguiſh them, except they are examined on 
which being the ſame as' grow in Congo, and other of | the wrong ſide, where the difference is more viſible. 
the neighbouring countries, need not here be repeated, | The two other forts, which are wove plain, are till 
e ſhall only obſerve, that they have ſeveral ſorts of | coarſer, and only worn by the common people and ſlaves. 
peaſe and beans, with large and ſmall millet, of al which | Theſe, like the former, reach down from the pirdle to 
the ground annually yields three crops. Their palm, | the ancles; but thoſe of the ſlaves only to the knee. 
banana, and other trees, produce excellent fruit, of which | The reſt of the body, from the girdle to the head, is naked; 
they make different ſorts of wine, which they prefer to | yet they wear bracelets, according to their rank, which 
tat which comes from Europe. The cotton and pimento | are of gold, ſilver, braſs, or coarſer metals, in the form 
ices grow wild, as well as the grain of paradiſe, though | of chains; others are of ivory, glaſs-beads of ſeveral 
the laſt is in ſmaller quantities. The enzanda, alicandi, | colours, and the like. | 
and metamba afford them plenty of materials both for | The men are alſo obliged to wear the ſkin of a wild or 
uilding and covering their houſes, for making their ſhips | tame cat; and the wealthy bave them of marten, beaver, 
and ſmaller veſſels, for cloathing, and other uſes. Sugar- | and other valuable furs : ſome of them, called enkinies, 
canes, caſſia, and tobacco, grow here plentifully ; but | are beautifully ſpotted ; but theſe are only worn by the 
| there are few oranges, cocoas, and lemons, which are | king and thoſe. of his court to whom he grants that pri- 
not much regarded by the natives. They make bread of | vilege. Both he and they frequently wear five or ſix 
8 of fruits, herbs, grain, and roots, which, with ſorts of them neatly ſewed together, and ſtuck with the 
à little more induſtry, might be produced in ſuch abund- | feathers of parrots and other birds of various colours, diſ- 
ance as to prevent their. ever ſuffering by famine. perſed in the form of a roſe, and hanging juſt before. 
_ ey have very few cattle of any Gee: except goats | The ſkirts of the furs are hemmed with elephants hair, 
d hogs; but poultry is ſaid to be fo extremely cheap, | to which they wa, So number of little bells, which, at 
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make à tinkling. 


Theſe garments are tied round the 
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every motion of "ri and at, eyery Hep they take, 


waiſt with a rich girdle that encomy 
| Thoſe of ſu 
above the oft 


erior rank wear two of theſe girdles, one 
above the other, richly adorned and - variegated. ; They 
xear round their necks, writs, and legs, ſeveral; cireles 


of beads of coral and ivory, round ſhells of beautiful co: 


ours, chains of copper, tin, 
and brought from Europe. Oye 
have a kind of ſack knotted about three quarters of a yard | 


: 
#3 +53 


egg a triangular form, 
Over their ſhouldets they 


Jong, with a hole juſt big enough to put their hand in; 
- And this ſerves to hold their calabaſh, proviſions, pipes, 


and tobacco. Their heads are covered with a Knit cap, 


wich fits eloſe to it; and, as they never go without arms, 
55 hey commonly hold in their hand a cutlaſs, 2 


he women dreſs in much the ſame manner, anly they 


wear | no gir dle, and their petticoats are much ſhorter; but 
the rich will throw oyer them a piece of ſome fine European 


ſtuff or linen. The head and upper parts of the bod 
well as the legs, are naked, except their wearing 


bracelets of coral, and other trinkets about their necks, 
arms, and legs. Both ſexes wear rings of richer. or baſer 
metal, according to their rank, which they conſider as a- 


mulets and preſervatives, and both colour their bodies all 


over with a red wood, called takeel, ground upon a ſtone. 


— 


S ECT. XV. 


Of their Marriages, and the Slavery of the Women. An A.- 


count of 


4 


a People called White Moors, Of the Religion of 


the Natives, and their Funeral Rites, | 


HEY allow of polygamy, and authors ſay, that the 
rich have ten, twelve, or more wives; and: thoſe 


in inferior circumſtances ſeldom leſs than two or three : 
but, if this be the caſe, they muſt have abundantly more 
females than males born among them, or elſe the poor 
can have no chance of being married. The conſent of 


the parents nd paying the price agreed on for the wife, 
is all the formality and courtſhip uſed in their marriages. ' 


$2 


Some are fo curious as to buy them, when ſix or ſeven 


ears old, and breed them up to their hand; but the 


wiſer ſort of parents will not part with them till they are 
become marriageable, at which time they ſet a mark upon 
them that ſeldom fails of bringing a number of young gal- 
tants, Ee ON they are handſome. This mark is 


ſhaving t 


* 


eir heads, and leaving only a Circle of hair. 
The young females have, however, little encourage- 


ment to enter the matrimonial ſtate, which, beſides their 


- 


being obli 


choly' 


_— of the huſband, reduces them to the moſt melan- 
fe 


rvitude, They alone till and manure the ground, 


iged to haye many Fivals in its ate the ektreme 


gather in the harveſt, grind the millet and other grain, 
make the bread, dreſs the proviſions, make wines and 
other liquors, and take care of all the other houſhold 
affairs. They muſt ſtand at a due diſtance while their 
- huſbands eat, and take their leavings when they are gone. 


_ geſtures expre 
him and receive his comman 


They muſt approach, bin when he comes, in words and 
1 


ve of their joy and reſpeR, and ſpeak to 
s upon-their bended knees. 


- 


They are liable to be turned out of doors upon the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of infidelity; and, if proved guilty, undergo a 


ſevere puniſhment, though the man with whom they have 


tranſgreſſed commonly eicapes with only ſome pecuniary 


= 
collars, 


fine; and whoever takes her in after her huſband has 
turned her away is obliged to pay the like fine, or an- 
other woman in exchange for her. But though this is the 
ſaviſh tate of the wives of this country, there is a par- 


ticular law by which the children follow the condition of 
their mothers ; that is, they muſt continue ſlaves if the 
wife be ſuch, though the father be free; and are free born | 


if the mother be ſo, though the huſband be a ſlave, 
The children of the natives are born white, but in two 
days time become as black as their parents. This often 


deceived the Portugueſe at their firſt ſettling in theſe parts; 


for, having had a commerce with the negro women, they 
vainly imagined the child to be theirs. 1 


But, what is much more extraordinary, here are a 


white people, who have grey eyes, red or yellow hair, 
and a complexion that reſembles chalk, Their eyes, in- 


. 0 F 
es it ſeveral times. 


OF 
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4 lively: ſparkling,” ſeem" fixed in their (yoke, 

and they appedr do have hardly any fight, except in the 
duſk of the euening, or moon- light. & hough the 5 
oes look upon theſe as monſters, and have the utmoſt 


hatred and averſion to them, 1 io well received by the 


he perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of theſe 
| Agsters | 7 2 
: the enganga mokiſſo, or chief of the magicians, with 


gins to look wild, to diſtort his face, and put his body 
into ſeveral indecent attitudes, uttering loud and tertible 
ſhrieks. Authors tell us, that he then takes fire in his 
hand, and bites it without burning himſelf; and that ſome 
of them run with prodigious ſwiftgeſs into ſome deſart 
place, whither they muſt be ſought out by beat of drum, 
and when 75 of them is found, he appears with his body 
covered with leaves, and is brought home by his relations, 
who dance around him, while he acts the part of a perſon 
poſſeſſed by ſome demon. At his return, he is aſked to 
what demon, law, and particular obſervation he intends 
to bind himſelf; and as ſoon as he has named one, 3 
| buckle or ring is faſtened, round his arm, which he muſt 
always wear, to remind him of his promiſe; and after- 
' wards he never ſwears by any thing but the ring, or tht 
demon, to which he hath dedicated himſelf. | 
ma 


; The common people have likewiſe one or more 
idols, which thoſe of high rank wear in great numbers. 
The inhabitants of Loango entertain various notions of 
the nature of the human ſoul. The royal family are per- 
ſuaded, that the ſouls of their deceaſed: relations tranſmi- 
grate to the bodies of thoſe who are afterwards born in the 
family. Others imagine, that the departed ſouls become 
heroes, houſhold Gods, and guardian ſpirits, and from 
that opinion make little niches under the roof of the houſe, 
where they place their idols, which are generally a ſpan 
long, and offer them a ſhare of their meat and drink, be- 
fore they venture to taſte it themſelves. Others aflign the 
ſoul a reſidence under the earth, where they ſuppoſe it en- 
| Joys a new kind of life in a higher or lower rank, accord - 
ing to the degree of merit it poſſeſſed while on earth. on 
other ſort think, that ſouls die with-their bodies, unle!s 
they are kept alive by the witchcraft of an enemy, in or- 
der to render them ſetviceable to his avarice and intebel- 
They are all perſuaded, that their mokiſſos, or as the Por- 
tugueſe call them fetiſſos, that is the ſpirit to whom tne) 
have been dedicated at their birth, has power to ine 
kuren, or even death, on thoſe who neglect - 
| break any. of the obſervancesito which they have e 
themſelves. Hence when a perſon enjoys perfect hes j þ 
and worldly proſperity, he flatters himſelf, that his Go 


well ſatisfied with his behaviour; but when _—_ 5. 


— 
— 
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When a common perſon dies, they expreſs little con- 
cern till his breath is out of his body, and then every 
one begins to howl and cry, to crowd about the corpſe, 
bring it out of the houſe, and aſk it the cauſe of his 
death, whether want of food or other neceſſaries, or any 
inchantments. This tumult commonly laſts two or three 
| hours, during which ſome of the relations are buſily 
employed in waſhing, combing, ſhaving, and ſtaining 
the corpſe with red wood, particularly his nails, and 
getting ready ſuch of his goods as are to be thrown into 
his grave; While others are employed in digging it of 
a ſufficient ſize to contain both him and them. When 
eyery thing is ready, they ſuddenly ſnatch up the corpſe, 
and run away with it, with all poſſible ſpeed, the com- 


pany following with the ſame haſte; and when they come 
to the place, throw the body and goods into the grave. 


Theſe goods are generally ſome of the deceaſed's cloaths, 
weapons, and tools; and when theſe are too many for 
the grave to contain, they hang them upon ſhort poſts 
ſtuck into the ground, after having firſt torn, or otherwiſe 
injured them, to prevent their being ſtolen. The mourn- 
ing laſts ſix weeks, during which the deceaſed's relations 
meet at the grave morning and evening, to bewail his 
A perſon of rank no ſooner falls ſick, than the ſtrict- 
_ eſt enquiries are made, whether his diſeaſe be not cauſed 
by enchantment. Upon: this the engangas are conſult- 
| ed, and if they pronounce him bewitched, counter- 


charms are uſed for his cure. If none of theſe avail, 


and the patient dies, much the fame ceremonies are uſed 
as at the death of a perſon of meaner rank, only they 
extend the corpſe on the floor of fome large chamber, 
and not in the ſtreet, and inſtead of three hours ſpend 
three days in lamenting his death, and preparing for his 
Interment. All this while his male relations utter their 
lamentations about his corpſe, while the females are danc- 
ing in another room, and ſinging his panygerics, expati- 
ating on the nobility of his lineage, the greatneſs of his 
eſtate, the grandeur in which he lived, and the number 
of his friends and enemies. The mention of his, enemies 
by name ſeldom. fails to create a ſuſpicion that ſome 
of them have cauſed his death by witcheraft, eſpecially 
if the engangas have intimated any thing to that pur- 
pole. Upon this ſtricter enquiries: are made, and if 
no certainty can be obtained, they unanimouſly refolve 
do conſult one of the mokiſſos, and every one contributes 
ſomething to defray the expence of the enquiry. On 
the third day, the corpſe with the goods are hurried away 
with precipitation to the burying- place, and there they 
throw the body and other utenſils, as an earthen pot, 
an arrow, a lance, a wooden ſhovel, a calabaſh, a 
drinking cup, a pipe, a tobacco box, a ſtaff, and other 
thinks of the like nature; and, as hath been obſerved be- 
fore, what is not thrown into the grave, is ſuſpended on 
poſts ſet round it; aſter which the mourning laſts two or 
three months, during which the friends and relations 
make their morning and evening lamentations at the 
grave, and the enquiry after the cauſe of the perſon's 
death is carried on by the relations. | | 
No ſtrangers are ſuffered to be buried in this kingdom; 
for when they die they are conveyed in a boat two miles 
Fom the ſhore, and thrown into the ſea. This, they 
pretend, was becaſioned by the following incident. A 
_ q Mugueſe gentleman dying, and being buried there, 
ad not lain in the ground above four months, before a 


— 
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famine, occaſioned by want of rain, induced the inha- 
bitants to conſult the mokiſſos in relation to the cauſe; 
and were anſwered, that a "Chriſtian had been buried 
among them, and muſt be taken up and thrown into the 
ſea before they would obtain any rain. The people 
obeyed, and a plentiful rain happening to fall three days 
after, they have never ſince permitted any Chriftian to be 
buried there; | 


Of the Government of Loango, the Power and State of the 
King; the Ceremonies obſerved at Court; the Funerals of the 
Kings of Loango ; the Order of the Succeſſim ; and a conciſe 

Account of the Laos. . 


L O ANG O was anciently a part of the kingdom of 
Congo, as hath been already intimated; but the 
governors of its ſeveral provinces revolted from it, and 
ralſed themſelves to the dignity of independent princes, 
till one of them grew ſo rich and powerful, as to ſubdue 
all the reſt, and not only aſſumed the royal title and dig- 
nity, but took ſeveral otber provinces from the king of 
Congo; by which means he rendered himſelf fo abſolute, 
as to be worſhipped in ſome meaſure as a deity;  * + 

The king of Loango Is ſtill reckoned very powerful, 
and capable of bringing great armies into the field ; for 
all his ſubjeQs that are able to bear arms, are obliged 
to appear at the uſual muſters, in order to perform their 
exerciſes before him, and to follow him or his general 
to the wars, wherever he commands them. His troops 
are armed with darts, which have large heads of iron, 
and have a handle about the middle of the ſtaff, by 
which they throw them with great force and. juſtneſs, 
They have alſo a kind of dagger, which in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembles the head, of their darts. Their targets 
are fo large as to cover almoſt the whole body, and fo 
ſtrong, as to repel an arrow or dart, they being made of 
hard and thick hides. | | 

It is here reckoned a capital and unpardonable offence 
to fee the King eat or drink, He generally contents him- 
ſelf with. two meals a day, and is ſaid to have two 
houſes appropriated to that purpoſe, the one for eating, 
and the other for drinking; to the firſt he uſually re- 
pairs about ten o'clock, which is his dinner-time, and 
there finds his victuals ready, brought in a kind of ba- 
ſkets, a ſervant going before with a little bell, to give 
notice thar the king's table is going to be covered. The 
high ſteward has no ſooner plated the meat before him 
but he retires, and locks the door after him, leaving 
neither man nor beaſt to fee him eat, his numerous court 
waiting all the time in an antichamber, in order to follow 
him to his drinking-houſe, to which he generally adjourns 
immediately after dinner. 55 9 


This is the nobleſt appartment in the whole palace, and 


is encompaſſed by a ſpacious court incloſed with paliſadoes 


of palm trees: this is alſo the place where he admini- 
ſters juſtice to his ſubjects. The room is hung with 
rich tapeſtry, about eight feet high, and at the farther 
end of it is the royal throne, which is formed of fine 
palmetto pillars white and black, curiouſly wrought in 
the manner of baſket work. The front of the apart- 
ment is open to let in the freſh air; and about twenty 
feet beyond it, a ſcreen or partition runs quite acroſs to 
keep the palm wine which he drinks concealed, On 


each fide of the throne are two large baſkets of black 


and red palmetto, in which the natives ſay, the king 
keeps the images of the familiar ſpirits who guard his 


' perſon. On each ſide of him ſtands one. of his two 


cup-bearers, and when he wants to drink, he beckons 
for the cup, upon which one of them reaches it to him, 
and the other, who holds two iron rods, reſembling 
drum-ſticks, ſtrikes them together to give notice that 
he is going to drink, and then all the nobles, both in 
the hall and out of it, fall with their faces to the 
ground; but the cup-bearer who preſents the wine 
turns his back. In this poſture all continue, till no- 
tice is given, by the ceaſing of, the ſignal, that he has 
drank, upon which they immediately riſe and exptels 
their joy and good wiſhes by clapping their _ 
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the evening, and then retires to reſt. 


with their bodies; and when an 


* 


No one is permitted to drink out of his cup, or to eat 
of the proviſions which he leaves, after having dined or 
ſupped; but all that is left is carefully put together, and 
buried in the earth. It is a mark of reſpect, when any 

rſon is allowed to drink in his preſence, for that perſon 
to turn his back to him, _— "Ii a 
As cauſes are heard, and affairs of the greateſt impor- 
tance are diſcuſſed in this hall, he often ſtays in it till 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, or, in other words, till 


about ſeven o'clock; but, if there be nothing of that 


nature, he commonly retires to his ſeraglio, and paſſes 
the reſt of the afternoon with ſome of his wives. About 
feven o'clock, or ſoon after, he repairs to his eating- 


- houſe, where he ſups with the ſame ceremonies uſed at 
dinner, and then adjourns to the drinking-hall, where he 


uſually ſtays till bed-time, which is at about nine or ten in 
This prince ſeldom or never ſtirs out of his palace, 
except on ſome grand feſtival, or ſome ſolemn occaſion ; 


as receiving an embaſly, or hunting ſome miſchievous 


leopard that lurks about his capital; quelling ſome re- 
volt, or ſeeing his people begin to plough and ſow his 
lands; and when his vaſſals come to pay him their uſual 
homage and annual tribute. pe 

Upon theſe occaſions: he publicly repairs to a ſpacious 
green that. faces his palace, in the center of the city, 
where is erected a throne of white and black palm-tree 
wickers, artfully interwoven, and adorned with curious 
embelliſhments. On the back of the throne. is ſpread 
a kind of eſcutcheon, or ſhield, hanging to a pole, 
and on each fide of the throne are ſet about eight um- 
brellas, neatly wrought with the fineſt of their 2 


thread, and fixed at the end of poles, which run throug 


the center of each. Theſe umbrellas are of the form 
of an hemiſphere, and about two yards in diameter. 


man's arm, and two or three yards in length, with a large 
taſſel or buſhy tuft above, and ſeveral others under the 
concave. Theſe, and ſeveral other penſile ornaments 
of different materials, being whirled about horizontally 


that purpoſe, raiſe an artificial breeze that is very refreſh- 
ing and delightful to all within its reach. ©» 

x Pefore the throne the ground is covered with a large 
carpet, or cloth, of quilted leaves, about forty yatds long, 
and twenty broad, on which none but the king or his 


children may ſet their foot, but round it there is room 
ſufficient for two or three perſons to paſs; and beyond 


that the nobles and officers of the houſhold are ſeated 
croſs-legged, ſome 'on the ground, and others on car- 


pets or cuſhions, each holding in his hand a buffaloe's 


tail, and waving it about. A great number of ſervants 


ſurround their maſters on the outſide, all ſeated in-the 


ſame poſture ; and at proper diſtances are placed the mu- 
ficians, who have three ſorts of inſtruments, one made of 
ivory like our hunting-horns, but of different ſizes and 
bores ; theſe joined together yield a loud, yet pleaſant 
ſound. The ſecond ſort is the drum, which is of various 
ſizes, and is made and beat after much the ſame manner 
as. thoſe of Congo and Angola, The third reſembles a 
tabor, ſhaped like our large ſieves, with a drum-ſkin in- 
ſtead of a piece of lawn or wires. The hoop about it has 
holes, in which axe faſtened flat pieces of tin or braſs, 
which make a kind of gingle whenever the tabor is moved 
or beat with the hand, | 

Before the above carpet a number of dwarfs fit with 
their backs towards the throne ; theſe are choſen for their 
deformity, and eſpecially for the diſproportionate Jarge- 
neſs of their heads. Their cloathing is ſuited to their 
appearance, it being only the ſkins of beaſts tied about 
their waiſts. Theſe the king cauſes to be intermixed by 
way of contraſt with a number of White Moors, and both 
together in their motions and antic geſtures make a very 
groteſque appearance, | 
The king is no ſooner ſeated on his throne, than the 
muſic plays, and a ſet of officers, or gentlemen, begin a 
dance, called kilomba, round the royal carpet, in which 
they toſs about their arms, and ſhew all poſſible activity 

of them has been ſo 

happy as to pleaſe his majeſty by his performance, he 
lets him know it by opening his arms; on which tbe 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| when approaching his perſon they take ſeveral large ſteps 


him their homage and tribute, 


| ſow his lands. nen n 
women are buſied in breaking up the ground, which is a 


The ſtff to which they are fixed is about as thick as a | them; and when any has killed a leopard, he gives no- 


| and hanging it on a palmetto pole before the royal 


with great vehemence, by proper perſons appointed for J bourhood of that capital, the king, upon the firſt notice 


| they ſurround the funeral-ſeat, on which the corpſe i; 


' theſe have their ſeparate feats on each fide of the thro 
113 1 r one, 
they cauſe their own väſſals who attend them on thec: 


% * 
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dancer draws nearer the throne, and, after golling hie 
ſelf ſeyeral times in the f Poke FH $ his aten y a0 
ſubjection, is ſometimes allowed 60 clp Ris hands dan 
the king's knees, and his head in his boſom; The nobles 
have the privilege of ſaluting the king in this manner: 


or bounds in the air backwards and forwards; and $ 


occaſions to perform the ceremony to them: this is call. 
ed the leaping ſalute, and is always uſed upon grand oc- 
caſions, particularly when the king's vaſſals come to pay 

The next grand ſolemnity is termed the ſeeding- time 
and is kept'on the fourth' of January, when the men and 
their wives appear before the king, in order to till and 
The men appear in arms, while the 


ſervice to which they muſt all ſubmit, and from which 
none can abſent themſelves without incurring a penalty; 
and the king himfelf repairs in perſon at about three in 
the afternoon to encourage them, and fee that this work 
be well done, In the evening they are all invited to ſup 
at his expence; and this is eſteemed a grand feſtival. 
Every vaſſal is in like manner obliged to ſend his wives to 
till the lands of his lord, and when they have performed 
this ſervice, they are at liberty to work for themſelves on 
what waſte piece of ground they like beſt, for all the reſt 
of the lands are held in common; but when any one has 
begun to cultivate one ſpot, it is not lawful for another 
to interfere with him in it. . iS 
Tue king alſo ſhews himfelf in public on the hunt- 
ing of a leopard within the neighbourhood of his ca- 
pital. Theſe animals being numerous, the nobles are 
allowed to ſummon all their vaſſals to hunt and deſtroy 


tice of it to the king, by bringing its tail to Loango, 


palace. | | | 
But if any of them are diſcovered within the. neigh» 


of it, orders all the inhabitants, by ſound of trumpet and 
beat of drum, to appear in arms and accompany: him to 
the place where it is lodged. If it be too far for him 
to walk, he is carried in a wicker chair, borne upon 
four men's ſhoulders. When they come to the leopard's 
den, or to the wood in which he lurks, ſome of the peo- 
ple beſet the avenues, armed with their bows and jave- 
lins ; while others lay their traps, or ſpread their nets, 
to catch him alive. A third ſort beat the buſhes, ſound 
their trumpets, and make a hideous noiſe to frighten the 
beaſt ; who, in order to break his way through the vollies 
of darts and arrows diſcharged at him on every fide, is 
forced into the trap, where every one ſtrives to diſpatch 
him in the preſence of the prince. | I 
This is no ſooner done than he orders him to be flayed 
by one of his officers; after which the ſkin is carried in 
triumph by the huntſman to the palace, where the cere- 
mony is cloſed with ſinging, dancing, and variety of 
other paſtimes. Rs 3 
The king's funeral is performed with great pomp; 
but, inſtead of the inhuman cuſtom practiſed in ſome 0 
the neighbouring parts of Africa of interring the kings 
wives, relations, domeſticks, and ſlaves alive with hin, 


- 


laced with little images of clay, wood, or wax; Jet 
P 8 55 5 . 


ſome ſlaves are ſaid to be ſlaughtered upon theſe oc 
and buried in the ſame or ſome. adjoining vault. Thels 
vaults are made ſo large as to contain not only the corp'© 
of the king, which is always dreſſed in the moſt pom- 
pous manner, but a great number of utenſils, 28 =, 
kettles, pans, pitchers, cups, linen, and cloaths. 6 
above flaves are ſaid to be buried with their maſters, a 
only to attend them in the next life, but to bear Wine 
when they come before the God of the other world how 
they have lived and behaved in this. 1 1; 
With reſpect to the ſucceſſion of the crown, it gt 
not to the king's children, but to thoſe of his fl oo 
Some care is neceſſary to prevent confuſion and Gupy k 
about it; therefore thoſe who claim a right to aſcen een 
throne have particular towns or villages aſſigned for 
: | | reſidence 


5 


0 


Loax co. | A . 


miles farther up the country. aye" 7 So. or Salag, 
the third in rank, lives at lags thirty mil 
I 


king's perſon, dignity, or honour. Thus they- never 
e Bone: death for theft, but content 
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SEC r. xvit. 


A Deſeription of Loango the Capital of the Kingdom and 
| as 1 F ter by the Natives, : 


1 GH the bay of Loango is eſteemed a pretty 
good one, it has a bank on the north fide of its 
mouth, or entrance, that runs about half a league along 
the coaſt, and has not above two fathoms and a half 
water; but having got over it, you come into five fa- 
thoms and a half, which continues till within a ſmall 
cannon-ſhot of the land, where. the veſſels commonly 
anchor in three fathoms, on a reddiſh bottom. The 
bay is eaſily known by the high reddiſh mountains on the 
ſea-ſide, that are different from all the others on that 
coaſt, The'many large rivers that come down from the 
continent cauſe the currents to be ſo ſtrong and rapid 
towards the north, that it is difficult to weather them 
and gain a ſouthern courſe: but this may be done with 
greater eaſe and ſafety in the months of January, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April; during all the reſt. of the year 
the currents flow ſo ſtrong, that even the coaſters are 
obliged to keep at leaſt ten or twelve leagues off the. 
| os The port, or landing-place, is at the ſmall village 
anga, 

The 5 of Loango is ſituated in the province of 
oango-mongo, in four degrees and a half ſouth latitude, 
and about five or ſix miles from the ſea-coaſt. The 
| houſes are for the moſt part oblong, and covered in ſuch 
a manner, as-that the middle part of the top is flat, and 
ihe reſt of the covering comes down with a ſlope. The 
Whole is ſupported by flrong wooden pillars and croſs 
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beams; thoſe that ſupport the higheſt part bling ten or 
twelve feet higher than the fide ones, and the laſt of 4 
height proportioned to the ſize of the building, for the 
houſes are higher or lower according to their Fexgtth or 
breadth, They have uſually three or four rooms; but 
have none above the ground-floor, The houſes are fericed 
round with a hedge of palm twigs, canes; or the like 
materials; and ſome of theſe hedges encloſe ſeyen; eight; 
or more buildings. The families within them commonly 
live together in a peaceable and friendly manner, and are 
ready. upon all occaſions to affiſt each other, except when 
they ſuſpect any one of magic. 5 : 
"Their chief furniture conſiſts in a variety of pots and 
kettles, baſkets, calibaſhes, mats, and benches, on which 
they lay their cloaths, weapons, and other utenſils. 
The ſtreets are wide and kept very clean, and before 
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each ſide is a row of palms, bananas, or bacavas, which 
agreeably ſhade the fronts of the houſes; and moſt of thoſe 
which belong to perſons of ſuperior rank have the ſame 
behind, or even quite rounc. 5 

In the center of the city is a ſquare of a prodigious ſize; 
on one ſide of which is the royal palace, which is a mile 
and a half in compaſs, and ſurrounded by ſtately palms. 
It conſiſts of a vaſt number of detached dnildings, or 
houſes, among which. are thoſe of the king's women. 
The houſes of the king, his halls of audience, and other 
offices are on the welt. ſide, and face the above ſquare, in 
which he holds his councils of war; he there alſo feaſts 
his prime officers, and ſometimes his whole army. From 
this ſquare there likewiſe runs a wide ſtreet, ſome muſ- 
quet-ſhots from the palace, where a conſiderable market 
is kept every day, in which are ſold great quantities of 
palm cloths; as alſo corn, meal, poultry, fiſh, wine, and 
oil; and there were formerly ſold in the ſame place ele- 
phants teeth, but theſe are now removed to the port of 
Kanga. In this market is alſo a famous temp!e and 

idol, called Mokiſſo a Loango, which has been held in 
great veneration both by the king and people. 
The trade of this country chiefly conſiſts in ſlaves, 
which are eſteemed the'greatelt riches of the inhabitants; 
and this trade is carried 6h much in the ſame manner as at 
Congo. The natives alſo ſell confiderable quantities 
of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought from 
the mines of Sundi, which are ſituated far to the eaſt. 
The ſmiths and artiſts in mines ſet out from Loango in 
September for the kingdom of Sundi, and being arrived 
at the mountains where the copper-mines are, ſet their 
ſlayes to work in them. They melt the ore on the ſpat 5 
| but as they have not the art of purifying it from other 
metals, their copper is neither ſo pure nor ſo valuable as 
it might be. At that work they are employed till the 
month of May following, at which time they bring ele- 
phants teeth and tails; but the former are only of a ſmall 
ſize, and the latter the Portugueſe carry to Loango, 
where the negroes of that town have the art of weaving 
the hair into girdles,' bracelets, collars, and other orna< 
ments that are exceeding-neat and beautiful, Thefe two 
laſt articles the Loangoeſe purchaſe of one of the inland 
nations, in exchange for ſalt, palm oil, Sileſia ticking, 
cutlaſſes, looking-glaſſes, beads, and other things, which 
they obtain from the Europeans. | | 
"The Portugueſe alſo ex;.ort from Loango ſeveral ſorts 

of cloths, the manufacture of the country, ſome of which 
paſs for money both there and in other neighbouring 
kingdoms. „ | 

| Thoſe European merchants who are deſirous of trading 
at Loango, are obliged to obtain a licence for it from the 
king, which can only be done by preſents made, not 
only to him, but to his mother, the queen, and ſome of 
his miniſters, which renders it chargeable and difficult. 
Beſides, as the inhabitants underſtand no language but 
their own, it is neceſſary to hire ſome of their filkermen, 


who have commonly a ſmattering of Portugueſe, to ſerve 
for interpreters and brokers, 5 


CHAP. * 


. 
Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate ; 
Vegetables, Beaſts, and Birds, '' ': - 


HE kingdom of Benin is of. conſiderable extent, 
1 but its Iimits are very imperfectly - aſcertained ; it 
is, however, bounded by Toms oh the ſouth, by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave coaſt on the welt, by part 
of G o and Biafara on the north, and by Mujac and 
Makoko on the eaſt, It begins in the firſt degree of 
ſouth latitude; but how far it extends from ſouth to 
north, and from eaſt to weſt, cannot be well aſcertained. 
The firſt diſcovery of this kingdom is generally attri- 
buted to Juan Alphonſo de Aveiro, who gave the name 
of Formoſa to the river Benin, from the verdure and 


Is Situation, 


— 


beauty of its banks. For ſeveral leagues up the country 


the land is low and marſhy ; but its banks are every where 


ing to the groſs vapours exhaled by the heat of the ſun 
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ee I 
grows well, and TIES a rich crop. 
the earth is the large ſort of millet ; but as the natives 
are not fond of it, little is ſowed; it grows very lux- 
uriant, and yields a prodigious quantity of grain, They 
ſometimes employ the Andra women to brew beer with it. 
There is little or no rice cultivated at Benin, though 
the moraſſes near the river ſeem proper for it. | 
There are not many potatoes; but there is great plenty 
of yams, which they eat with their other food inſtead of 
bread, and are careful to plant them in their proper 
ſeaſon, | $2. 
Among the fruit-trees are two ſorts of cocoas, bana- 
nas, wild figs, and ſome others, | 4 
With reſpect to tame animals, here is no want of hor- 
ſes, cows, * dogs, and cats. The cattle, though 
ſmall, are good and cheap; and the negroes prefer the 
fleſh of the dogs and cats to that of any other beaſt, The 
natives alſo ſometimes kill wild ſwine and harts with their 
javelins; but this is very ſeldom. The country alſo con- 
tains a vaſt number of elephants, and a few lions and 
| | d all forts of 


FY 


ackalls, baboons, an 


tygers; with many] 
Ff rn | 3 

Among the feathered kind, they have great plenty of 
poultry, which are equally good and cheap; pheaſants, 
green and blue partridges, turtle and ring-doves, crook- 
ed- bills, ſnipes, divers, water-hens, and a ſort of crown 


birds. 


r 


Of the Dreſs, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Natives; ther 
Food, Marriages, Treatment of their Wives, Puniſhment 
of Adultery, and Regard to Decency. The Circumciſyn of 
their Children Twins reputed happy Omens ; but at Arebo 
are put to Death. The Treatment of their Sick, and the 


Burial of the Dead. 


| HE dreſs of the natives of Benin is neat, and 
[ exceeds that of the negroes of the Gold coal 
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frequently ftay ſo long, that from the advanzement of 


wide, the ends of which are adorned with a 


expenſive, 'it only conſiſting of a coarſe cloth 


which they 
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rich wear firſt a white calico or cottan petticost. . 
a yard in length, and half a yard in breadth, This 55 
cover with another fine piece of calico of ſixteen 4 


manner, wearing over it a ſcarf a yard long and a foor 


lace or fringe. The upper part of the bode b 17 
naked. This is the dreſs in which they appear in > 
lic; but at home their cloathing is more ſimple, U leſs 
Worn round 
With a large pa loth of the 
e of the country, and worn in the manner of 
The women of rank wear fine calico beautifully chee 
ed with various colours, faſtened round the 7 
dreſs is long and open, either on one ſide or behind juſt 
as fancy directs. The face and upper part of the boch is 
covered with a chin veil, which they remove among 
8 intimates of either ſex. -n the ne 
with ſtrings, and chains of coral agreeably wrought an, 
diſpoſed. Upon their arms and legs xi Te bie 
copper or iron bracelets of a mean workmanſhip, and all 
their fingers are crowded with rings of the ſame metal, 
Upon the whole, their perſons are not diſagreeable, after 
cuftom has rendered them familiar to the eye; and, ex- 
cept their rings and bracelets; the dreſs does not appear 
The meaner degrees, both of the women and the men, 
differ from thoſe of high rank only in the quality of theie 
cloaths, the form being the fame. The men neither 
curl nor adorn their hair, but ſuffer it to fall naturally 
except in two or three parts, which they buckle in order 
to ſuſpend a bunch of coral to each lock, The women, 
on the other hand, uſe great art in dreſſing their hair, 
reduce into a variety of different forms, 
great and ſmall curls, high and low fore-tops, ſometimes 
plaited up behind, at others flowing in wanton ringlets 
down the neck, but generally divided' oh the crown of 
the head, by which means the curls ar brought into ex- 
act form and order. Some andint the hair with. a kihd 
of oil, which they expreſs or roaſt out of oil-nuts; and 
this oil, it is ſaid, at length gives it a beautiful green or 
yellow, of which they are fone. 
The natives of Benin are, in general 


their waiſt, covered with a large painted c 
manufacture of the in t 


eir 


They adorn the neck 


41 | „a good-natured, 
civil, and gentle people, from whom, by kind uſage, any 
thing may be obtained. If they receive preſents, they. 
return double the value; and they will even ſteal to en- 
able them to ſhew their gratitude. If a ſtranger asks a 
favour of them, he is ſeldom refuſed, however inconye- 


nient it may be for them to grant his requeſt : but though 


they are eaſily wrought upon by ſoft means, they are in- 


flexible to all kinds of ſeverity and rough uſage; for by 


courteſy their pride is flattered, their ſelf-importance 
raiſed, and therefore a perſon of an obliging behaviour 
will ſucceed in points which a bluſterer would in vain 


try to effect. To think of forcing any thing from them, 
ſays Mr. Boſman, is to diſpute with the moon. 


8 


» 


4 


They are quick and alert in buſineſs, greatly attached 
to their antient cuſtoms, in which, if we comply with 
them, they ate very eaſy to deal with, and will not be 


wanting in any thing on their part requiſite to. þ 8 
agreement. They are however vety tedious in their cal- 
ing, for it frequently happens that 'a bargain for ele- 
phants teeth will take up ſome weeks before it is con- 


| cluded; but this is managed with ſo many ceremonious 
civilities, that it is impofſible to be angry with them; yet 


with each other, where they repoſe a confidence, nc 


people make greater diſpatch. Mr. Boſman complains of 


another inconvenience, which is, that on the arrival of the 
Europeans, they are obliged to truſt them with goods to 


make paans or cloth of; for the payment of which mw 
t 


ſeaſon, 


Benin, 


ſeaſon, thy conſumption of proviſions; and the ſickneſs 
or mottality of the men, they are obliged to depart with- 
but their money. However, upon their return; they are 
' honeltly, paid the whole, ; 


| Thoſe, of the natives who can afford it feed well. 
Their common food is beef, mutton, or fowls, with 
yams for bread, which, after boiling, they beat into a 
jort of cake, They frequently make entertainments for 
each other, and what is left.is. conſtantly diſtributed a- 
mong the poor. People of mean rank content themſelves 
with ſmoked or dried fiſhy which they eat with a kind 
of bread made of yams, bananas, and beans, mixed and 
beat up together. For their drink they uſe water, or 
water mixed with a bad wine called pardon; but the 
rich drink at their meals water and European brandy. 
They are well ſkilled in making ſeveral forts of dyes, 
ps red, yellow, green, blue and black. The blue they 

repare from indigo, great quantitics of which grow here ; 
but the other colours they extract from certain trees, 
They ſpin cotton, and weave cotton cloths, with which 
they not only ſupply all the inhabitants, but export a great 
deal. They make ſoap, which is better than any made in 
Guinea. Their other workmen arechiefly ſmiths, carpenters 
and leather- dreſſers; but their workmanſhip is very clumſy.. 

The men marry as many women as their circumſtances 
will permit, the laws limiting them to no determinate 


number. If a man loves a virgin, he difcovers his paſ- 


ſion to the moſt conſiderable perſon among his relations, 
Who goes to the houſe where ſhe lives, demands her of 
her friends, and, if ſhe be not already engaged, ſeldom 
meets with a refuſal. As ſoon as the conſent of the pa- 
rents is obtained, the match goes on, the bridegroom pre- 
ſenting his future bride with a ſuit of cloaths, bracelets, 
rings, and necklaces proportioned to the degree of his 
wealth. After having treated the relations on both ſides 
with a handſome collation, the marriage is ended without 
any other ceremony. : | _ as 4 | 
he natives are jealous of each other to a degree of 
madneſs, but never take offence at any liberties taken with 
their wives by Europeans, thinking it impoſſible that the 
taſte, of the women ſhould be ſo depraved as to allow them 
to grant unbecoming favours to a white man. Among 
— ei 6 l 1 . 
people of rank, the women live after the manner of the 
aſtern nations, cooped up. from all converſation with 
the males of their own complexion and features ; but are 
otherwiſe treated with great tenderneſs, in order to alle- 
viate the misfortune of the loſs of liberty. If the maſter 
olf the houſe receives a viſit from any of his acquaintance, 
dis wife immediately retires, unleſs the ſtranger prove an 
European, in which caſe ſhe. is deſired to remain in her 
feat. 'The women uſe every female artifice to enga 


their huſband's affections, from their being fully ſenſible, 
that all their happineſs depends upon, his love, 1 

Adultery is puniſhed three different ways. if among 
the lower claſs a huſband ſuſpects his wi e's fidelity, he 
tries every method to ſurprize; her in the fact, without 
which he can inflict no. other puniſhment than ill uſage. 
If he ſucceeds in detecting her, he immediately becomes 
poſſeſſed of the real and perſonal eſtate of the gallant, 
which he may from that inſtant ſeize and enjoy as his on. 
The offending wife is diſciplined with a cudgel, driven 
out of the houſe, and left to ſeek her fortune, which is 
commonly very unhappy ; for few. perſons will chooſe to 
receive her into their houſes, and fewer ſtill will marry 
a woman who has ſo groſsly violated her faith. They 
therefore uſually retire into a country where they are not 


known, where they either paſs ſor widows, and watch 


for a ſecond opportunity of marrying, or elſe ſubſiſt by 
their labour, or by engaging in trade. pag 3% ½ SE 
„Among perſons of rank the crime, is aton ed for-by.a 
ſum of money advanced by the wife's 
. the ſcandal annexed to adultery. After this the. paſſes 

with her huſband and all her acquaintance. for a woman 

Virtue, proportioned to the money "received by the 
huſband; es | | 


Sg eg, age | a 24318517 41 1a nn! 4. 1 "4 
The governors and ares<de-res, or ſtreet-kings, puniſh 


„ 
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ti crime with the utmoſt {cycritys ſor jt, che woinan and/ 
55 _ are taken in the fact, they are, without any form 
or law, immedi ately put to death, and their bodies thrown | 


1 0 47 
field; From the ſeverity of theſe puniſhments the violatt- 
on of the marriage-bed' is leſs known in Benin than iti 
a . 
n general the negroes of this country are libidinous, 
which is indeed the caſe of the inhabitants in almoſt all 


AF R 


nim; but if a negroe was to attempt 


relations to prevent 


* 
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warm climates, Their converſation is, however, free 
from all obſcenity; the rites of love are held as ſacred, 
and to be only ſpoken of in places deſtitied for that pur- 
poſe; and their converſation is enl 
trived fables and chaſte fimilies, 3 
T he pregnant wife is forbid the careſſes of her huſband 
till after delivery, If the infant proves a male, it is pre- 
ſented to the king, as properly and of right belonging to 
him, but the females are the property of the father, and 


are entirely under his power till marriage. 


About eight or fourteen days after the birth of their 
children, both the males and females ate circumciſed + the 


latter by the loſs of a ſmall part of the clitoris. The in- 


fants have beſides ſeveral inciſions made all over their 
bodies, in a regular manner expreſſive of certain figures: 
but the females are more tortured with theſe unnatural 
ornaments than the males. But before this, when the 
infant is only ſeven days old, the parents imagining that 
it has eſcaped the greateſt danger, give an entertainment; 
and, to prevent the evil ſpirits, doing them an injury; 
ſtrew the roads with proviſionns. 
When a woman bears two children at a birth, it is 
eſteemed a happyomen, the king is made acquainted with 
it, and public rejoicings are ordered to be kept; in which 
they make uſe of a variety of wretched muſic, vocal and 
inſtrumental, As'it is eſteemed too difficult a taſk for the 
mother to ſuckle both children, the father is obliged by 
the laws to look out far a nurſe who has loſt her own 
child; and, that no advantages may be taken of him, 
her price is ſettled by authority. | | 
Vet at Arebo, a town a conſiderable diſtance up the river, 
twin-births are deemed a bad omen, and attended with 
great grief to the unhappy parents; for they ſacrifice both 
the mother and her children to a certain demon, which, 
they imagine, haunts the village. Though the huſband 
happens to be ever ſo fond of his wife, he can no other- 


| 


her ſtead ; but there is no poſſible means of redemption 
for the poor innocent children. Hence the circumſtances 
of having twins is ſo much dreaded, that thoſe whoſe 
abilities are able to ſupport the expence, uſually ſend their 
wives to be delivered in another county. | 
A wood ſuppoſed to be frequented by this evil ſpi- 
rit is held ſo ſacred, that no foreign negroe of either ſex 
is permitted to enter it. If a native of Arebo accident- 
ally falls into any path leading to this wood, he is obliged; 


to the end of it, without looking back, the violation of 
which: cuſtom, or of the cruel one of murdering their 
wives and children, they imagine would be attended 
with a plague, famine, or ſome other public calamity. 
Nyendael infornis us, that notwithſtanding this riveted 
ſuperſtition, he frequently went a ſhooting there; and to 
ridicule their ſtupid credulity,' often turned back before 
he had proceeded half way in the track leading to the 
wood. At firſt they imagined he would inſtantly fall 
down dead, or be ſeized with ſome violent 'diforder; 
but perceiving that his boldneſs was attended with no. 
ill conſequences, their faith was ſomewhat ſtaggered; 


ivened with well con- 


— 
, 


wiſe purchaſe her life than by ſacrificing a female ſlaye in 


however preſſing his buſineſs may be, to proceed forwards 


Their artful prieſts, however, deſtroyed all his endea- 


vours ta undeceive them, by their ſubterfuges, affirm- 
ing, that no inference could be drawn from the practice 
of a white man, their God having no concern with 
it, the conſequence 
would certainly be fatal. | 
' The females of this country are extremely prolific 
a barren woman is very uncommon, and eſteemed cons 
temptible, while a fruitful woman is much admired, 

The inhabitants of Benin appear leſs terrified at the 
approach: of death, than the other people of the ſame 
coaſt; They aſeribe the. duration of life to the deter- 
mination of the Gods, and yet uſe the proper means 
ta prolong it. Upon their being ſeized with any diſor- 
der, they have recourſe to the prieft, who here, as in 


out as a prey to the birds of the air and the beaſts of the | 


ſeveral. other countries on this coaſt, performs the office 
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of phyſician, He firſt applies ſome green herbs, and if 
ce prove | 
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8 1 ine ffectual, he has recourſe to ſacrifices, 
The reputation of the prieſt is greany augmented by 


the recovery of the patient; but if, after all his endea- 


yours, the perſon dies, the prieſt is never at a loſs to de- 
fend his practice. But, notwithſtanding the great con- 


- Hdence they. place in their prieſts, they are generally 


rich only in fame; for the patient's gratitude continues 


no longer than the diſeaſe, and the ſacrifice, which 


« 


is offered at the prieſt's expence, frequently amounts to 


more than his fee. 


When any perſon dies, the body is carefully waſh- 


cd; but when the natives of Benin breathe their Jaſt, 


1 


they are with the utmoſt caution brought to the place 
of their birth; the body being firſt dried over a ſlow 


fire, then put into a c oſe coffin, and ſweetened with 
aromatics, As it frequently happens that no. convey- 


ance can be obtained for ſeyeral years, the body remains 


all this while unburied, nox can the funeral rites be per- 
2 with propriety in any other but their native 
ſoil. | | 188 


The neareſt relations of the deceaſed expreſs their 


grief in various ways; ſome ſhave their hair, others 
their beards, and others but half of either. The pub- 


lic mourning is uſually limited to the term of fourteen 


or fiftgen days. Their complaints and lamentations 
are accommodated to the ſounds of certain muſical in- 
ſtruments with long intermediate ſtops, during which 
they drink plentifully. When the laſt obſequies are per- 
formed, every man retires to his own. houſe, and the 
neareſt relations, who continue in mourning in the 
above manner, bewail the deceaſed at ſtated periods, 


during the time limited by cuſtom.. Huſbands and. pa- | 


rents uſually prolong this mourning to three or four 


The funeral of a king is performed with ſeveral 


very extraordinary ceremonies. A well is dug before 
the palace ſo deep, that the workmen are ſometimes ſuf- 


focated in the pit themſelves have made, and yet it is 
ſo. narrow, at, the top, that a ſtone tive feet in length, 


and three in breadth, will conveniently cover it; but 


its dimenſions at the bottom are conſiderable. Here the 
ody is firſt laid in the preſence of a prodigious 


king's bc 
concourſe of people of both ſexes, all of whom con- 
tend for the honour. of being buried with him. Such 
as are choſen for this high 1 put in with him, 
and the grave cloſed by a ſtone, The next morning the 
nobles return, and removing the ſtone, dip their heads 
into the water with which the pit is generally filled, 


and aſk the perſons buried with the king, Whether they 
have met with their royal maſter ? and on their making 


no reply, conclude that they are attending him in his 
flight to the other world; upon which the ſolemnity is 
eloſed. Barbot adds, that the firſt miniſter immediately 
goes to the king's ſucceſſor, who. then coming to the 
grave, orders the tomb- ſtone to be laid, and upon it a 


banquet of the moſt delicate wines and ſweet-meats. 


Every one eats and drinks till night, when the mob, 
intoxicated: with liquor, run about the ſtreets commit- 
ting the wildeſt exceſſes and riots, putting every one to 


death that obſtructs them, whether men, women, chil- | 


dren, or brute. animals, and cutting off their heads, 
carry them to the royal ſepulchre, and throw them in 
as offerings to the deceaſed king, together with all the 


cloaths and effects of thoſe perſons they have ſacrificed 


to his manes, 


-S3- CT; 
_ Of the Religion of the Natives of Benin. 


As Sto the religion of the country, it is fraught with 


a ſtrange mixture of ſenſe and abſurdity. 
The fetiche, - mokiſlo, is Coon 4 
other countries on the: weſtern c of Africa; but the 
deities, which they ſuppoſe inhabit theſe idols, they con- 
ſider as ſubordinate, and acting as mediators between 
men and the great God, of whom their ideas are leſs 
groſs and unworthy, To the Supreme they aſcribe the 


AS YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


attributes of omniſcience, omnipreſence, omnipotence. 
and eg believing that he aCtuates ever thing, 
© A 


dom of the 


Among their other ſuperſtitions, the 


here, as in all the ſaid 
| ſtand in profound dread of a certain black bird, died. | 


and governs the world by his -providence, As he is ij. 


viſible, they think it would be abſurd to repreſent him 


tinder a corporeal form, and thus to make an image of 
what we never ſaw, and cannot comprehend. To ever 

evil, they give the name of wicked ſpirit, imaginin 4 
an evil diſpoſed and malicious being preſides over all that 
is bad; and this being they worſhip out of fear, and to 
prevent his injuring tem. 
| Dapper obſerves, that they have very juſt notions 
of the ſu e goodneſs, majeſty, power, and wit. 
great God, who created both heaven and 
earth, and continues to govern them. This being the 

call Oviſſa, and think it unneceſſary to pay their adorz. 
while the evil ſpirit requires conſtant worſhip, in o+.4 

to check the — of his diſpoſition. Ny oy 


tions to him ; becauſe his nature is good and benevolent, | 


n 


however aſſerts, that both are worſhipped by facrifices 


The negroes of Benin firmly believe in apparitions. 
and that the ghoſts of their deceaſed anche alk the 
earth unſeen ; but chiefly appear to them in their ſleep, 


in order to warn them of ſome da 
to obviate by facrifices ; and the day go foonet returns 
than th comply with the ſuppoſed fuggeftions of the 
ſpirit. They make offerings, and if they are very poor 
will even borrow to enable them to perform them. 
Theſe are, however, of no great value, they only con- 
fiſting of yams mixed with oil, which they place before 
the idol. Sometimes they facrifice a cock; in which 
caſe the blood is ſpilt for the fetiche, while they keep 
the fowl for their own uſe. _ „% 


They have annual ſacrifices, which are performed by 


the g 
ſlaug 


* , * 1 . . E ; y 
with all imaginable pomp, and in theſe they 
ter a preat . of bulls, " cows, ſheep, and 


to the feſtival, which generally continues for ſeyeral 
days, and ends in diſtributing valuable preſents to th 
d ee LE 
| Theſe people place the ſeat of their future felicity 
or miſery in the ſea, 2 confider the fhadow of 2 
man as a real exiſtence, which will one day give teſti- 


mony of their good and evil actions. They call this 


appearance paſſadoor, and bribe it by facrifices and of- 


ferings, as by its evidence they may be raiſed. after death 
to the higheſt dignity and pleaſures of paradiſe, or ſunk 


into the Jou 


Though their houſes are fo filled with idols, that it 
is difficult to find a vacant ſpot, they have particular 
huts or little temples appropriated to the reſidence of the 
Gods, where they receive the offerings of their vota- 
ries. 
evil ſpirit, and with the art of penetrating into futurity, 
by means of won pierced at the bottom in three differ- 
ent places. Nothing is however undertaken without 
conſulting the prieſt; but if he meddles witli politics, 
and utters oracles that affect the ſtate, he is puniſhed 


with death; and the prieſts of the provinces are prohi- 


bited under ſevere: penalties from entering the capital. 
The high prieſt of Loebo, a town ſituated at the 


his profound ſuill in magic. All the natives, the king 


not excepted, believe that his power extends over the 


air and ſea; that he can foreſee and prevent the arrival 
of ſhips, ſhipwrecks, and innumerable other important 


| IS ormell, compli- 
mented him with the town of Loebo, and all its depen- 


ſhewing tokens of the greateſt awe and veneration. . _ 


they worſhip, and are prohibited to kill, under 
death. Theſe birds have prieſts appointed to att 


| uſe. The 


Bing. | 


anger which they are 


all other kinds of cattle. All their friends are invited 


abyfs of wretchednefs, where they mult 
| periſh through poverty and hunger. 1. LE 


Their prieſts pretend to be acquainted with the 


mouth of the river Formofa, is particularly famous for " 


events, His majeſty of Benin, ſtruck with the miracles. 
| one of theſe prieſts is ſaid to have 
dencies. He is conſidered as the head of the prieſt- 
| [hood; and is ſo revered, that no one approaches: him 
without trembling ; nay, the royal ambaſſadors dare not 
preſurne to touch his hand without leave, and without 


pple are ſaid to 


and worſhip-them in the mountains conſecrated to their 
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The Benians divide the time into years, months, weeks; | dazzling the eye by Ks pomp and m nificehce; Over 

and days, and each diviſion is diſtinguiſhed by its pro- 2 — rw are N erb. ee, by the ſame 

per appellation. The year is compoſed of four months, | artiſt who made that on the turret. In the firſt aparta 
and the ſabbath or day of 'repoſe, which returns every | ment is the king's audience-chamber, where, in the pre- 
fifth day, is celebrated as à feſtival, with ſacrifices, of- | ſence of the chief nobility, or officers of the court, ge 

| ferings, and entertainments. They have alſo many other receives foreign miniſters and ambaſſadors. His throne 
days conſecrated to the purpoſes of religion, particular- | is of ivory, and over it is a canopy of rich ſilk. 
ly an annual ſeaſt in memory of their anceſtors. But | This chamber of audience has alſo the appearance of 

the greateſt feſtival is called the Coral feaſt, at which | being his majeſty's warehouſe; for the king is engaged 
the king appears in all his grandeur, - marching at the | in trade as well as his ſubjects, and-it is filled with loads 
head of his women, who ſometimes exceed ſix hundred, | of elephants teeth, and other commodities, lying in 
and are the moſt beautiful that can be found. He pro- a confuſion that plainly ſhews they are not intended for 
ceeds to the ſecond area of the palace, where his throne | ornament. The room is, however, bung with fine ta- 
is placed under a rich canopy. About him are ranged | peſtry, and the floor covered with mats and carpets of 
his women and officers in their richeſt attire, The king an indifferent manufacture. „ W 
leaves his throne to ſacrifice in the open air to the gods, | The decay of V city was occaſioned by the tyranny 
which is accompanied by the loud ſhouts and acclama- | of one of the kings of Benin, who being jealous of ob- 
tions of the people. Having paid his devotions, he re- | taining the wealth of two petty princes of the ſtreet, 
turns to his throne, and ſtays there till all his people | ordered them to be ſeized and put to death, under the 
have performed theirs. After which he retires to his | pretence that they had conſpired againſt his life, and 
chamber, and the remainder of the day is ſpent in mirth | then confiſcated their effects to his own uſe. They gave 
and ſalbings it 127 N the cleareſt proofs of their innocence; but nothing is ſa 
: bx ESO) deaf to the cries of pity as avarice, — . 

113 | T | Soon after, another perſon's wealth. made the king 

Eser. Iv, | meditate his deſtruction ; but this nobleman, being ap- 

FFF %% ew ir os priſed of his majeſty's intention, quitted the city, and 

A Deſcription of the City of Benin, and of the King's Pa-| with him went three-fourths of the inhabitants, His 

lace; with the Manner in which that City was reduced to | majeſty immediately aſſembled an army, and purſued 
a ruinous State, ee | them; but was fo warmly received by the fugitives, - 
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| MH (Le | P; : that he was forced to retreat with loſs and diſappoint- 
4 HE palace of the king is ſituated in Benin, the] ment. After this, he made a ſecond attempt to force 
capital of the kingdom, which ftands in the | them to return; but was defeated and purſued by the 
feventh degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the | nobleman, who entering the city ſword in hand, plun- 
fifth degree four minutes eaſt longitude from London, | dered the whole, except the palace; and for ten years he 
The ſtreets are extremely long and broad, in which are va- continued with his fugitive band to harraſs, plunder, _ 
riety of ſhops filled with European merchandize, as well | and moleft the inhabitants of Benin, till at length, by 
as the commodities of the country; and markets are kept | the mediation of the Portugueſe, a peace was conclud- 
in them for cows, cotton, and elephants teeth. It was | ed, by which he was granted a free and full pardon, 
formerly very cloſe built, and extremely populous, as | and even requeſted to return to his habitation ; but as he 
appears from the ruins of the houſes; but at preſent | did not chooſe to put himſelf into the power of a prince 
they ſtand widely diſtant from each other. They are all | whoſe diſpoſition he was but too well acquainted with, 
built with clay walls, and covered with reeds, = or | he fixed his reſidence at a place three days journey from 
leaves, there being no ſtone in the country. The city | the capital, where he kept a court that greatly eclipſed 
is divided into diſtricts, each governed by its reſpective that of the king. In vain were all endeavours uſed to 
officer, called King of the Street; and is encloſed on one | bring his adherents back to the city's they preferred po- 
fide by a double fence of large trunks: of trees, ten feet | verty with freedom to wealth and dignity with ſervitude, 
high, ſet cloſe in the ground like a palliſado, and faſtened | whence Benin has ever ſince remained in a manner de- 
together by ſpars fixed acroſs, and the ſpace between the | populated, | 
two rows is filled up with red clay; which at a diftance| 
looks like a good thick wall, very even and ſmooth: but | | 
the other fide of the city is defended by a large ditch and SECT. V. 
hedge of brambles; which are ten feet high and five] | | 
broad, are made of one piece of wood, and hang, or | Of the Government of Benin; the Succeſſion of the Crown 3 
rather turn, on a pin in the middle. Each has a guard | the Revenues and Forces of the King; with the Arms 0 
of ſoldiers, and opens to the country through a ſuburb. | his Troops. The People divided into ſeveral Claſſes ; wit 
The women keep the ftreets neat and clean, in which | à conciſe Account of the Laws of Benin, with reſpect to 
reſpeCt the inhabitants of Benin are not exceeded by the | Inberiiances, and the Puniſhment of Crimes. | 
Dutch; for here, as in Holland, every woman cleans | kt TORE 
her own door. „ | A to the government of Benin, it is perfectly de- 
A principal part of this city is taken up by the royal | 1 ſpotic. The empire is divided into an infinite 
palace, which is of prodigious dimenſions; but neither | number of petty royalties, all of them ſubject to the king 
elegant nor commodious. There firſt appears a long of Benin; but though the people boaſt of their bein 
gallery, ſuſtained by fifty-eight ſquare pillars, rough and | born free, nothing can be more ſervile than the blind 
unpoliſhed, each above as, e feet high, and three in | obedience they pay to the king's authority; for they are 
circumference, On' paſſing this gallery you come to a | proud of being conſidered as his ſlaves, and this title they 
high mud wall, which has three gates; that in the cen- | eſteem gran apo honour, _ FRE, | 
ter is embelliſhed at the top with a wooden turret of a The ſucceſſion to the crown is regulated after the 
ſpiral form ſeventy feet high, and upon the extremity of following manner: When the monarch on the throne 
this turret is fixt a large copper ſnake, well caſt, and | perceives his end approaching, he calls one of the 
ring marks of a-prohciency in the arts. Within the | onegwas, or great lords, and lets him know which of 
gate 1s an area of fine turf, a quarter of a mile in length | his ſons he nominates to fill the throne, with an injunc- 
and near as broad; at the farther end of which is ano- | tion not to reveal the ſecret upon pain of death, till after 
ther gallery, in the ſame taſte as the former, _ Mos. TEETH 
ported by pilaſters, ornamented with human figures, | As ſoon as his breath has left his body, the onegwa 
and many of them cut out in that form, but in a very | takes into his cuſtody all the royal jewels, treaſure, and 
aukward manne . Behind a canvas curtain are ſhewn | effects; and the young princes, who are in the utmoſt 
four heads caſt in braſs, neither reſembling the human | uncertainty as to their fate, come and do homage to 
nor brutal form, and each ſupported by a large elephant's this miniſter, as the ruler of their deſtiny. When the 
tooth. | He | time limited by law for declaring a ſucceſſor draws near, 
On paſſing through this gallery and another gate, | the miniſter ſends for the high marſhal, and Jets bim 
Jou have the king's dwelling in front, which is far from] know the a will of the king, which the other, to 8 
c 31 | | 3 , HOOP. 


5 a 


vent miſtake, tepeats ſix times, and then returns to his 
own houſe with a ſolemnity adequate to the importance 


of the ſecret in his poſſeſſion.” The next day the mini- 
iter orders that prince to be called for whom the crown 
is intended, and deſires him to intreat the marſhal to no- 
minate a ſucceſſor. The prince obeys, and with a ſup- 


plicating air ſolicits his requeſt. Six days elapſe, during 
which the miniſter and high marſhal concert the neceſ- 


ſary meaſures for proclaiming the king, and then the 
people being aſſembled, the high marſhal takes the 


prince by the hand, names him ſix times, and pauſing 


after every repetition, aſks the miniſter if he has made 
any miſtake. At length, the other princes are called, 


who kneeling down, are informed of the laſt will of 


their father. The young king having returned thanks 
to the miniſter and martha}, for the ii a ri 
they have diſcharged their office, is immediately inveſt- 
cd with the badges of royalty, and receiy 
of the great officers and nobles. [ot ; 

The ceremony being thus ended, the new king retires 
to Oſcebo, a town ſome miles diſtant from Benin, in order 


to be inſtructed in the art of government, and the du- 
ties of a king, During this interval, the queen mo-. 
ther, the miniſter intruſted with the king's laſt will, and 


the grand marſhal, hold the reins of the government, 
and their decrees are not to be revoked by the ſucceſſor, 
without their conſent. f | 5 


The young monarch, having finiſhed his ſtudies, takes 


poſſeſſion of the palace at Benin, where, his firſt care is 


to ſecure his tranquillity, by the murder of his brothers, 
whoſe bodies are, however, interred with all imaginable 


pomp; this cruel and bloody act being conſidered as a 
neceſſary ſacrifice for the public good. | | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY... 
think proper, the whole adminiſtratiori” of the govern- 


| mended by the three 


with which 


es the homage 


Benny, 


ment may be ſaid to be Jodged in them. . 
Next to theſe are the ares- de- roes, or ſtreet kings; ſome 
of whom preſide over the commonalty, others over the 
ſlaves; ſome over military affairs, and others over the 
affairs relating to cattle and the fruits of the earth. From 
this claſs of men are choſen: the viceroys and governors 
of the provinces ſubject to the king, who are recom< 
lords, to whom they are re- 
ſponſable; and out of this claſs a particular ſuperviſor is 
alſo choſen over every branch of trade, manufacture 
farming, and every thing relative to the civil or military 
government. The king, as an enſign:of the dignity of 
all theſe officers, preſents each of them a firing of beads, 
on their being raiſed to their poſts; and this ſtrin 15 
equivalent to any order of knighthood in Europe. This 
they are perpetually to wear about their necks, with- 
out ever daring to put it off on any account whatſoever: - 
and if they are ſo unhappy as to loſe it, ar to ſuffer it to 
be ſtolen; they are condemned to ſuffer death, without the 
poſſibility of being reprieved by the king. Theſe badges 
of honour are kept by the king in his own poſſeſſion, 
and the counterfeiting or having any of them without 
his grant is puniſhed with death. They are made of a 
ſort of pale red earth, and are fo well Shines; that they 
look like marble ſpeckled with a variety of beautiful 
cou. NR. „ YO a AbIT 
The third order of ſtate conſiſts of the fiadores, who 
likewiſe wear the ftring of beads, but with ſome diſtinction 
of ſubordination and inferiority to the ares-de-roes. Be- 
ſides the fiadores, under the ſame claſs are ranked the 
mercadores, or merchants, the pleaders, and the elders; 
all of them diſtinguiſhed by their different method of 


The revenues of the crown of Benin are pretty con- | wearing the ſtring of beads. | 


ſiderable, every. governor being accountable to the king 
for a certain number of bags of bougies, or blackmoor's 


teeth, which are eſteemed as much as gold and ſilver, 


and anſwer the purpoſes of money. The inferior officers 
pay their taxes in cattle, fowls, cloth, and other commo- 

dities. Thus the court is continually ſupplied with all 
kinds of neceſſaries, the overplus is ſold, and the money 
put into the royal coffers. Certain duties are alſo laid 
upon foreign trade, beſides annual taxes paid to the go- 


yeraor for the privilege of commerce, which amounts to 
a great ſum ; but only a ſixth part of this tax goes to the 


king. However, notwithſtanding theſe incumbrances on 
trade,. the Europeans are treated with great reſpect, 


Some authors repreſent the king of Benin as fo power- 


ful, that in a day's time he can aſſemble twenty thouſand 
men, and in a few days more a hundred thouſand, on 
which account he is greatly feared and reſpected by his 
neighbours. While his general is in the field his pay 


and dignity are very conſiderable ; but he has no ſhare in 
the booty taken from the enemy, which ſolely belongs to 
the king. Such ſtrict diſcipline is maintained among the 
troops, that a man's quitting his place for a minute, with- 
out leave, is ſaid to be puniſhed with death ; yet Nyen- 
dael obſerves, that they are unacquainted with the art of 
war, and their want of courage. and conduct frequently 
expoſes the kingdom to the incurſions of pirates and 


robbers, 


The arms uſed by the natives of Benin are ſwords, 
oniards, javelins, bows, and poiſoned arrows. Every 
ſoldier has a buckler compoſed of reeds, which can afford 
The nobles wear in the held a 
ſcarlet robe to diſtinguiſh their quality : others have a ſuit 
© of armour formed of the elephant's hide, adorned with the 
teeth and claws of a leopard, and the head covered with 
a kind of helmet of the ſame materials, adorned with 
a ſcarlet fringe and binding, to which is ſuſpended a tail 
that reaches down to the waiſt, The military ſtandards 
and colours are made of fine ſilk, generally red, and are 
carried in the front and center of each diviſion of the army. 
The ſoldiers alſo wear ſaſhes of ſilk, to which they hang 
their bucklers, which are their only defence againſt the 


but a ſlender defence. 


poiſoned arrows of their enemies, 


The ſtate of Benin is divided into three claſſes of men, 
beſides the king, whoſe will is a law. Next to him are 
three great lords, who are always about his perſon, and 
to whom all mutt addreſs themſelves who want to apply 
to his majeſty ; but as they inform him of only what they 


The king, great lords, and every viceroy and gover- 
nor, ſupport, according to their ability, a certain number 
of poor. The blind, the lame, and infirm are the ob- 
jects of their charity; but as to the lazy, if they refuſe to 
ſupply their own wants, they are ſuffered to | Kt By 
this excellent police, there is not a beggar or vagrant to 
be ſeen; for the public officers keep the idle conſtantly 


| employed, to prevent thoſe diſeaſes which are the conſe- 


quence of poverty from increaſing the tax upon them-! 
ſelves; and by this means, in ſpite of the natural indo- 
lence of the people, there are but few indigent. Liberality 
and generoſity are the diſtinguiſhing qualities of the na- 


| tives of Benin; but they frequently accompany their do- 
nations with an oſtentation that deſtroys the grace and 


beauty of the action. : 

With reſpect to their laws, the right of inheritance - 
devolves in the following manner : When a perſon of rank 
dies, the eldeſt ſon ſucceeds as ſole heir; but preſents a 
ſlave by way of tribute to the king, .and another to the 
three great lords, with a petition that he may ſucceed to 
his father's eſtate, The king grants his requeſt, and the 
fortunes of the younger children depend entirely on his 
pleaſure ; but the widow is allowed by the laws a jointure 
proportioned to the eſtate and her rank and quality. The 
ſon takes home his father's other wives, and, if he 
pleaſes, uſes them as his own; but thoſe by whoſe 
charms he is not affected he ſets to work, that they may 
ſupport themſelves with credit, and as little expence to 
himſelf as poſſible; but, on the failure of male heirs, the 
king inherits. dds Cot 1 

It a thief be taken in the fact, he is obliged to make 
reſtitution, and if he happens to be rich is fined; but if 
poor is beaten, If a public officer be robbed, the offender 
is puniſhed with death. However, the crimes of burglary 
and robbery are ſeldom practiſed in this country : murder 
is {till leſs frequent ; but whoever kills a man is puniſhed 
with death ; yet if the murderer be the king's ſon, or ſome 
other conſiderable perſon, he is only baniſhed under a 
ſtrong guard to the extremity of the kingdom, and none 
of theſe being ever heard of afterwards, the people com 
clude that the guard has conveyed them to the manſions 
of the dead. 3 5 | 

If a perſon dies by an accidental blow, his death is not 
eſteemed violent when no blood appears, and the offence 
is atoned for by burying the dead with decency, and ſa- 


crificing a ſlave to. appeaſe his ghoſt, This ſlave the 
offender touches with his forehead upon his bended * 
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in which poſture he remains till the ſlave is dead, and larly the Dutch; have ſettlements : theſe are Boededo, 


guilty of the crime laid to his char 


— 1 


the ſacrifice is duly performed. Afterwards he pays a 


ſum, in proportion to his circumſtances, to the three 


great lords; upon which he retains his freedom, and the 
friends of the deceaſed remain ſatisfied with his having 
fulfilled the law. F 
All other crimes, except adultery, of which we have 
already treated, may be atoned for with money; and, 
where that is wanting, the deficiency muſt be ſupplied 
by corporal puniſhment. — e 
When the accuſation is not clearly proved, and the 
crime remains doubtful, there are five different methods 
of purgation, four of which are admitted in civil cauſes 


and trivial offences, and the fifth. in capital caſes. In 


the firſt method of purgation, the accuſed is carried before 
a prieſt, who pierces his tongue with a cock's-feather well 
greaſed; when if it paſſes eaſily through, the perſon is 
eſtemed innocent, and it is thought the wound will cloſe 
up and heal without pain; but ſhould he prove guilty, 


they ſuppoſe the quill will remain fixed in his tongue, and | 


the wound can ker 


In the ſecond method of trial the prieſt takes an oblong | 
piece of turf, and ſticks in- it ſeven or eight ſmall quills, 


which the accuſed draws out one by one, when if they 


come out freely he is acquitted ; otherwiſe he is found 


guilty of the crime and ſubject to the /penalty, © 
The third method is injecting the juice of certain 


green herbs into the eye of the ſuſpected perſon, when 


if it becomes red and inflamed, he is pronounced guilty, 
otherwiſe he 1s-imagined innocent. 
The fourth trial conſiſts in the prieſt's ſtroking the per- 
ſon's tongue with a hot copper bracelet, when its eſcap- 
ing without a bliſter is a certain criterion that he is not 
The fifth Kind of trial, which Fin by none but 
perſons of rank, ſeldom happens. The accuſed is carried 
by the king's order to a river, whoſe waters are ſuppoſed 
to have the extraordinary quality of gently wafting the in- 
nocent plunged into them to land; while the guilty, they 
ſay, never fail to ſink, whatever ſkill they have in ſwim- 
ming. It is indeed amazing that, among nations endowed 
with common underſtanding, trials ſo ridiculous and ab. 
ſurd ſnould be deemed proofs of innocence or guilt; yet we 
kind they have prevailed in all nations, as if folly had dic- 
tated thoſe laws which are moſt eſſential to ſociety, to the 
happineſs of mankind, and the dignity of human nature. 
The fines charged on theſe crimes are thus divided: 
the perſon injured by theft or robbery has reſtitution made 
him, either by returning the goods ſtolen, or out of the 
criminal's effects. 'The governor has next a certain pro- 
portion, and the remainder of the fine goes to the three 
great lords. The king has no ſhare, though the great 
lords always make uſe of his name; and if they are diſ- 


ſatisfied with what they receive, ſend to acquaint the 


governor with the king's indignation at the ſmall propor- 
tion of the fine allowed him. This has its effect, and 
never fails of doubling the ſum. | 4 22] 

The principal trading Towns of Benin to which the Europeans 
reſort ; with the cruel Ma ſacre of the Natives of Meiburg. 


N the banks of the river Benin, or F ormoſa, are 


ol 


ir 
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Arebo, and Agatton. Y IF 

; Boededo, the. firſt of theſe villages; conſiſts of about 
fifty houſes, or cottages, built with reeds and leaves. It 
is governed by a viceroy; aſſiſted by ſome grandees, who, 
under the king, govern the diſtrict under its juriſdic- 
tion ; but their authority extends only to things of ſmall 
importance, as civil cauſes; and collecting the reve- 
nues : but if any thing conſiderable happens, or any 
capital crime be committed, they are not permitted to de- 


* 


thence, le 1 þ 4 ba 3 5 
Arebo, which is now the center of the ecommerce of 
Benin, is ſituated ſixty leagues up the river; and, not- 
withſtanding that river branches out into innumerable 
ſtreams, ſhips of burthen can ſail a great way higher, 
and anchor in fine large creeks and ſandy bays.. Arebo 


is a large and populous city, of an oblong form; the 


houſes are much larger than thoſe of Boededo, though 
built in the ſame manner. The Engliſh and Datch had 
a ſettlement, agents, and factors here, but the former 
have abandoned it. „ . 
Agatton, or Gatton; has alſo been conſiderable for its 
extent, and commerce, and the number of its inhabitants; 


but the ravages of war have almoſt ruined it. It is ſituat- 
miles to the north of 


ed on a ſmall hill, about thirty 
Benin, the capital of the empire. 1 
The laſt of the commercial towns we ſhall mention 


was Meiberg, a name given to it by the Dutch, who 
once carried on a great trade, and maintained a conſider- 
able ſettlement there, and rendered it famous by a verx 
tragical event. Beeldſyder, a Dutch factor, having a 
| violent paſſion for one of the women belonging to the 


negro governor, carried her away. The governor, 


board a veſſel that lay in the road, after his having re- 


ceived a wound, of which he died ſoon after. Upon this 


the Dutch director-general, being ill informed of the cir- 
cumſtances, reſolved to revenge the death of the factor, 


news of this event ſoon reaching the court at Benin, his 
majeſty demanded an explication of the cauſes of this 
bloody maſſacre; and, after being informed, inſtead of 


throu h all the laws of juſtice, hoſpitality, and huma- 
nity, he fided with them, from views of policy, and 
with the moſt horrible circumſtances of barbarity, or- 
dered the innocent governor, and his whole race, to be 


out as a prey to the wild beaſts, and their houſes razed 
to the ground, with ſtrict orders that they ſhould never 
be rebuilt. 21 | 


try are foreigners; for the natives cannot be ſold for 
ſlaves, but are all free, and alone bear the name of the 
king's ſlaves, Mr. Nyendael even aſſerts, that it is not 
allowed to export any male ſlaves fold in this country, 


pleaſe with the females, 


ſome towns where the Europeans, and particu- | 


CHAP 


cide it, but muſt ſend to court, and wait for orders from 


tranſported with rage, attacked the Dutch ſettlement 
with a body of troops, and forced the factor to retreat on 


and fitting out a brigantine for that purpoſe, ſurprized 
the blacks at Meiberg, and killed or took priſoners every 
perſon of the village that could not eſcape by N The 


turning his reſentment againſt the Dutch, who had broke 


extirpated. This was done; their dead bodies were caſt 


It is remarkable, that all the male ſlaves of this coun- 


for they muſt remain there; but they may do what they 
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ue Situation, Extent, Cliniate, and Diviſions of Guinea in 
general; with a conciſe Account of that Part of the Slaus 


* 
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Cvaſi which includes. the Kingdoms of Coto, 
SA Little Pepo. 1 ON STS. : 177 


1 coalt.of Africa, from the Gape of Good Hope 
1 to Guinea, extends from north to ſouth ;; hut here 
it. runs out to the weſt, extending from the fiſteenth de- 


(Great. and 


$*. $4 


gree of eaſt to the fifteenth of welt longitude from Lon 
don, or one thouſand eight hundred miles from eaſt to 


welt, and between the fourth and tenth degree of north 


: Lily '£ 
| latitude ; it is. therefore no more than three hundred and 


ſixty miles in breadth from ſouth to north. This exten- 
frye country is bounded on the north by Nigritia, or Ne- 
groland, on the eaſt by the unknown parts of Africa, 
and on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean. 
This country probably derived its name from a town. 
called Ginhy, which the Portugueſe. touched at on their 
firſt viſiting this part of Africa. 
As all this country lies within the tropie of Cancer, 
the air is extremely hot; and the flat country being over- 
flowed a great part of the year by the periodical rains, it 
is eſteemed very unhealthful: the ſhips frequently loſt 
half their crews by fevers ; but ſince Dr. James's po-- 
ders have , been carried thither, this woyage has been 
as ſafe to the Engliſh as thoſe to any other hot countries; 
and the effects of a climate which uſed to fill people with 
terror have been found to be eaſily removed. _ 


winds, and blow from weſt to eaſt; except in the rainy 


ſeaſon, between the vernal and autumnal equinox, when 


they have violent hurricanes, attended with thunder and 


lightning: and theſe ſtorms Nlowing from the ſouth, the 


ſhips on the coaſt are in danger of being wrecked on the 
ſhore, on which a furf conſtantly beats, in the calmeſt 
weather, that renders landing not only very difficult but 
rous, | 5 


Fhis whole coaſt is much frequented by the Europeans; 


by whom it is uſually divided into the Slave, the Gold, 
the Ivory, and Grain Coaſt. by aha 
* 8 

on the eaſt, by the Gold Coaſt on the weſt, and by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth, comprehending the king- 
doms of Coto, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah; but authors 
are not agreed about the limits of theſe kingdoms. Ac- 
cording id Boſman, the Coto coaſt is frequently called by 
the natives the Land of Lampi _. +1 

The country is flat, ſandy, dry, barren, and without 
wood or trees, except the palm, great numbers of which 
grow there. It is, however, pretty well provided with 
cattle, of which it has as many as will abundantly ſup- 
ply the inhabitants. There is no want of river fiſh ; but 
they can get none from the ſea, on account of the'pro- 
digious ſurf on the coaſt, 
The natives are good-natured, civil, and obliging; in 

politics, religion, and ceconomy, they nearly reſemble. 
- the inhabitants of the Gold Coaſt, whoſe manners we 
ſhall ſoon deſcribe, but differ from them in the number 
of idols kept at Coto; for in the multiplicity of theſe 
their wealth conſiſts. ' A negro who is not poſſeſſed of 
at lcait a dozen idols is reputed poor, and his riches are 
thought to increaſe in proportion to the number of his 
gods; indeed the houſes, roads, and bye-paths are filled 
with idols, _ - 

Their language reſembles that ſpoken by the negroes 
of Acra, Their trade is ſmall, and they are very poor. 
Their moſt advantageous employment is a very iniqui- 
tous one: this is making excurſions up into the inland 


countries, and ſtealing men, women, and children, which 


they ſell tothe Europeans; but the profits they . 


ave Coaſt is bounded by the kingdom of | nin 


natural pove 
in the purchaſe of idols, or materials fot 


Great and Little Popo. According to Boſman, a barre 
tract, ten miles broad, lies between Coto and Little Pops, 
in which the country is flat, without hills or trees, and 


from their laying out What it produces 
3 *% TEWUUCES 
making them, 
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The kingdom of Popo, or Papa, extends from Cape 
Mante to the borders of the kingdom of Whidah, wen 


is about ten leagues, and is divided into two province, 


covered with ſand, in which an incredible number of tat: 


burrow like rabbits. 


se E Sabo Raps 8-1 07 NT. 
4 . of Little Popo ſtands on a beach four leagues 

to the weſt of the town of Great Popo, in full view A he 
| ſea, ' The natives hve on plunder, | and on the ſlave 
trade. In the former they are more ſucceſsful than the 
inhabitants of Coto, from their being more active, bold, 
and reſolute, Their, ſlave trade is not, however, very 
conſiderable, it frequently requiring a: reſidence of ſome 
months to complete a cargo. The natives are uncom- 
monly artful. and fraudulent, it being the uſual practice 


| to. draw the merchant or fattor on ſhore, under the pre- 
of fl have ready for 
ſale, and then to detain him, till they have actually pro- 


tence of viewing a number of ſlaves they 


him to 


cured the number he wants, which they obli 
take at the price they think proper to fix upon them. 


At the diſtance ef four miles, from Little Popo are | 


i 


the boundaries of Great Popo. , In the inland country are 
found plenty of beaſts, birds, fruits, and roots: but the 
ſea- coaſt is marſhy, and almoſt inaceeſſible, the ſea beat- 


ing with ſuch violence againſt the ſhore, that, during the 


\ 


The winds of this coaſt ſit directly contrary to the trade 


greateſt part of the year, neither boats nor canoes date 
approach it. 13 4 115 5 
from that of Great Popo. In failing eaſtward the latter 
of theſe ports is viſible at a conſiderable diſtance, particu- 
larly two flags upon two points formed by the banks of 
the river Torri, or Tarri; the Dutch factory ſtands be- 
hind the eaſt flag, and at the mouth of the river is the 
town of Great Popo, built in an iſland formed by a 
. creek; and marſhes, that give the country the appearant 
of a ſpacious lake; hence it is called by the Portugueſe, 
Terra Annegada, or the Drowned Land.  : 
The mouth of the river is blocked up r 
which canoes, however, can eaſily paſs. The town 8 
divided into three parts; but the houſes, or rather huts, 
are ſmall: yet this is the only place in the dominions of 
Great Popo that merits the name of a town, all the cell. 
| being only little hamlets of two or three houſes each. 
5 The royal palace is a large court compoſed of an in. 
finite number of ſmall huts or cabins, the principal 
apartment being ſeated in the middle. The king's houſe 
is adorned with a large ſaloon, reſerved for public au- 
diences and the entertainment of ſtrangers. As he always 
eats alone, foreigners are entertained by the lords and prin- 
cipal officers of the court, His majeſty keeps a great 
number of women, two of whom always attend his per- 
ſon, to cool and refreſh him with fans. neatly made of 
'reeds and feathers. His conſtant amuſement and ſole 
employment conſiſts in ſmoking tobacco, toying with his 
women, and converſing with his officers udn the moſt 
trifling ſubjects. All the women honoured with the 
royal affection, are entertained in the palace with a great 
variety of dainties. | 5 
All the country, except this iſland, is thinly inhabited, 
| owing chiefly to the perpetual incurſions of the negro& 
of Whidah : hence the land is uncultivated, proviſions 
often ſcarce, and the people in danger of being famiſhed; 
but they obtain ſupplies from their moſt bitter enemies, 
who run the hazard of an illicit trade for the ſake of the 
great profits they obtain. Fo i 
The natiyes of Great Popo trade in ſlaves, and if no 
foreign ſhips arrive on their coaſt, diſpoſe of theit 1250 
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ance 


The. harbour of Little Popo is -ive- leagues diſtant | 


by a kind of bar „ 
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his European commodities for them. But the greateſt 
trade of the kingdom ariſes from the fiſh cauglit on their 

coaſt, which they prepare and ſell both to the people of 
the neighbouring kingdoms and to foreigners, | 

T be inhabitants of Popo, like all the other negroes on 
the coaſt, have a blind confidence in their prieſts, whom 
they call Domines, a Latin term which the | 
borfowed from ſome European nation. Theſe prieſts are 
generally eloathed in long white robes, and always carr 
in their hands a kind of croſier. All the ſhips that trade 
there pay them a ſort of duty, under the name of a pre- 
. ſent, in order to encourage the negtoes, by theſe marks 
of reſpect to their prieſts, to exert their diligence in com- 
pleating their cargoes. ' Theſe weak and Tuperſtitious 
creatures, perſuaded that nothing but the interceſſion of 
their prieſts can procure them the favour of the Deity, 
obey all their commands; and the prieſts, finding it their 
intereſt to oblige the Europeans, leave no means untried 
to render them honeſt and induſtrious. While theſe are 
affiſting the Europeans in loading or unloading the ſhips, 
a prieſt ſtands on the ſhore, and pours on their heads a 
handful of confecrated gravel, which theyefteem an infalli- 
ble ſecurity for their canoes in paſling the dangerous bar at 
the mouth of the river; and if after this any man has the 


misfortune to be loſt, it is attributed to the mixture of ſome: 


profane particles of {and with thoſe that are conſecrated, 


„ te op 
Of the Kingdim of Wrrpan. 
Is Name, Situation, Extent, and Rivers; the Inconvenience 
4 its Coaſts, and the Beauty of the Country : its amazing 
Fertility and Populouſneſs;' the Diviſion of the Country, and 
_ the great Market carried on at Sabi, „ 


T8 kingdom is called by the natives, the Engliſh 
and Portugueſe, Whidah ; while the French call 
it Juda, and the Dutch F ida. It is bounded an the weſt 
by the river Solta; on the ſouth by the Gulph of Guinea; 
on the Eaſt by the kingdom of Ardrah; and on the north 
by the country of Dahomay. It extends about ten leagues 

ong the ſhore, and its center reaches ſeven miles within 
land; after which it branches into two arms, each of 
- Which. is in ſome places ten or twelve leagues broad, but 

in others much harrower. To | 
This country is watered by two rivers, which likewiſe 
fun through'the kingdom of Ardrah. The moſt ſouthern 
is called the Jakin, and is only navigable by canoes : its 
waters, which are of a yellowiſh eaſt, are generally about 
three feet , and in many places much fhallower. 
The other, which is called the Euphrates, waſhes with 
its ſtream the city of Ardrah, and then paſſes within a 
mile of Sabi, the capital of Whidah. It is deeper and 
Wider than the N and were not the paſſage blocked 
up by ſome banks of ſand, would be navigable for large 
ſhips. From time immemorial the kings of Whidah 
have exacted a ſort of cuſtom of two bougies paid to of- 
| ficers ſtationed at the fords, without which none are per- 
mitted to croſs the river. At its mouth is the port where 
thips load and unload, but, like the reſt of this coaſt, it 
is incommodious and dangerous, on account of the high 
ſurfs and a ſwelling ſea, particularly in the months. of 
April, May, June, and July, when accidents frequently 
happen, boats being overturned, goods ſunk, the men 
loſt, and the ſhips themſelves are in danger of being 
driven from their moorings upon the ſhore, The natives 
4 indeed fo expert in ſwimming, that few of them are 

Beſides this high ſea, a ſtrong. tide runs eaſt and weſt, 
with ſuch ſtrength that no boat or ſhallop can ſtem it by 
Wing; they therefore puſh them forward with long 
poles, which is a method ſo flow and tedious that the 
s are detained twice as long as the trade would other- 


wife require. 
. ut having once got on ſhore, the ſcene is changed 
"om a dreadful ſwelling ſurf to moſt beautiful meadows 
and fields, enamelled all the year with the fineſt verdure 
— riſing by an eaſy and equal aſcent towards the inte- 
zor parts, affords the moſt delightful landſcapes. The 


doubtleſs 


to the ſovereign of Little Pops, who exchinges ſoint of j taitis that defends 
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=” 


a 
| the cauritry from its neighboiirs to 
the north-eaſt. All the Europeans, who have been in 
 Whidah, fpeak with raptures of the country; which they 
extol as the moſt beautiful in the world. The trees are 
ſtraight, tall, and ſeem diſperſed in the moſt regular or- 
der, repreſenting to the eye fine groves and extenſive ave- 
nues, clear of all bruſh-woods and weeds. The mea- 
dows enamelled with flowers, the richneſs of the fields 
covered with three different kinds of corn; and with 
þeans, roots, and fruit, add to the agreeableneſs of the 
place, Every inch of ground is converted to ſome uſe, 
except the parts deſtined by. nature for pleaſure, where 
the woods ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the moſt exquiſite 
. AO Re c Bet FAZ bined as Ioh 
Here ſpring and autumn ſwiftly ſucceed each others 
for no ſooner has the huſbandman cut his corn, than he 
again plows and ſows the ground; yet it is ſo far from 
being worn out, that the next crop ſprings up with the 
ſame vigour as the former. With all theſe advantges 
Whidah is fo populous, that one ſingle village contains 
as many inhabitants as ſeveral intire kingdoms on the 
coaſt of Guinea; and yet. theſe villages ſtand ſo cloſe, 
that it is almoſt inconceivable that the moſt fertile land 
on earth can produce food ſufficient for the great num- 
ber of people contained in ſo ſmall a compaſs. The 
whole kingdom may be compared to a great city, di- 
vided, inſtead of ftreets, by gardens, lawns, and groves; 
for there is not a village which has not another within 
the diſtance of a muſket- hot. Some belong to the kin 


| foie to the viceroy, and others are built al rhhoplc 


= particular private families. The former are the larg- 
| and beſt built, but the latter beſt cultivated. In 
ſhort, it is impoſſible to enumerate all the perfections 
of this delightful country, without raiſing fome ſuſpi- 
cion in the feader, that we indulge a warm imagina- 
tion at the expence of ſtrict hiſtorical truth. | 
This kingdom, notwithſtanding its ſmall” extent, is 
divided into twenty-ſix provinces, Which take their 
names from their capital towns, artd are diſtributed 
among the chief lords of the kingdom,. who are their 
hereditary governors, The king of Whidah, who has 
the ſupreme authority, preſides particularly in the pro- 
vince of Sabi, or Xavier, which is the principal pro- 
vince in the kingdom, as the city of the ſame name is 
the capital of the whole. F) 
In the city of Sabi, a great market is held every fourth 
day; but the principal are on Mar and Satur= 
days, when, to prevent confuſion and diſturbance, the 
market is removed to the diſtance of a mile from the 
walls, and is in a fine large plain, ſeveral parts of which 
are adorned with groves, that afford a refreſhing ſhade to 
the people half ſtifled in the crowd, and ſcorched under 
the burning heat of the ſun; and here the king's women 
attend to ſell their cloths, and other manufactures, A 


judge, attended by four armed officers, is appointed by 


the king as inſpector of all goods, with power to hear 
and determine grievances, complaints, and diſputes. 

The market-place is ſurrounded with places of re- 
freſhment, in which are ſold certain ſorts of meat, as 
beef, pork, goats, and dogs fleſh, Other huts are 
kept by women, who ſell bread made of maize, millet, 


rice, and other corn. There are ſhops, in which they 
ſell pito, a kind of pleaſant, wholeſome, and refreſhing 
beer; palin wine, and ſpirits purchaſed of the Europe- 
ans, are kept in other ſhops, with reſtrictions on the 
fale, to prevent drunkenneſs and riots. Here ſlaves of 
both ſexes are ought and ſold, alſo oxen, ſheep, hogs, 
dogs, birds and fiſh of various kinds, Silks, woollen 
cloths, linen, calicoes of European and Indian manu- 
facture are here in great abundance; likewiſe china- 
ware, and glaſs of all ſorts, gold in duſt and ingots, 
iron bars, hard-ware, ſheet lead, and a variety of Eu- 
ropean, Afiatic, and African productions, may be pur- 
chaſed at theſe markets at a reaſonable price. The 
chief commodities of the cory Sager g- . are cloths, 
umbrellas, baſkets, pitchers, plates and diſhes of wood, 


boards finely ornamented, white and blue paper, alſo 


alm oil, pepper, ſalt, &c. | 
N The ftave trade is conducted by the men; but all 
other things are ſold by the women, and all of them 


eight 0 the. aſcent is bounded by a chain of moun- 
34 5 | 


are extremely expert in the art of felling and reckoning, 
TK he 
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The money uſed in all bargains is gold duſt, 
of which they compute very readily : bougies paſs for ſmall 
money; for in the kingdoms of Whidah, Ardrah, and 
many other places on this coaſt, theſe ſerve equally for 
orhament and ſpecie. They pierce each ſhell with an 
iron made for that purpoſe, and ftring forty of them 


upon a thread, and by theſe ſtrings the exchange of 


gold duſt is rated, and the price of ſlaves determined. 


£4 I R.0 3: BL, 


Of the Fruit, Brafts and Birds of Whidah; with an A. 


- *" count of a Bird remarkable for changing its Colour when- 


ever it moults, The Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners, of the 
Natives, who in their Ceremonies, Induſiry, and other 
Particulars, greatly reſemble the Chineſe. Their Ignorance 
/ Chronology, and Still in Arithmetic and Muſic. = 


TTERE are all the fruits produced on the. Gold 
11 Coaft, beſides which are abundance of citrons, ta- 
marinds, and ſome others. European ſeeds grow up to 
great perfection, and the fineſt ſallad gardens in the world 
might be planted here. OE „ 
Their cattle are cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, which 
are all but little different in ſhape and ſize from thoſe 
of the Gold Coaſt, but are more fleſhy, and have a more 
agreeable taſte. Their horſes, are, however, very in- 
different ones. Farther within land are. elephants, buf- 
faloes, tygers, bares, ſeveral ſorts of deer, and vaſt 
numbers of apes of different kinds. Theſe are re- 
markably fat, and no fleſh is more eſteemed at Whidah 
than' theirs; it ſells at a higher price than mutton, and 
is always preferred to it. Even the European ſailors 
_ overcome their prejudices, and eat it with a peculiar 
reliſh. TS 1 8 
The only ſorts of tame fowl are a few geeſe and tur- 
keys, ducks, cocks and hens, of which laſt there are 
reat plenty, and though ſmall, they are fat and good. 
The whole country ſeems covered with wild fowl, as geeſe, 
ducks, turtle-doves, ſnipes, and many other ſorts of birds 

that are both good and cheap. Rs 
Among the reſt is one that is very remarkable for 
changing its colour whenever it moults; ſo that thoſe 
which are black this year, will be blue or red the next; 
the following year they will be yellow, and afterwards 
green; but they never vary from theſe five colours, 
which are always very bright, and never mixed. 
The negroes of Whidah are in general tall, well 
made, ftraight, and robuſt. Their complexion is black; 
but not of ſuch a gloſſy jet as that of the people on the 
Gold Coaft. „ 3 
The people of this country are in general better 
dreſſed than any other nation on the coaſt ; but they are 
little acquainted with the uſe of ornaments made of 
gold and filver, their country producing none of thoſe 
metals. The dreſs of the king, and that of the great 
officers is nearly the ſame, and different from that of 
the common people. It conſiſts of a piece of white 
linen about three ells long, which is wrapped round 
their waiſt in a decent and becoming manner, and then 
hangs down to the feet like a petticoat. Upon this they 
wear a ſilk garment of the ſame ſize and form, and over 
this laſt have a richer piece of filk, ſix or ſeven ells in 
length, which they tie by the two corners, and making 
a great bunch on the right hip, the, reſt, hangs down to 
the ground, ſo as to form a train; but none are allow- 
ed to wear red, except the royal family. Some authors 
| Nay, that the king and the great officers wear neck- 
Jaces and bracelets of pearl, gold, and coral, with gold 
chains. Moſt of the people never wear any thing on 
the head to ſhelter them from the rain, or the heat of the 
ſun ; but the great men cover theit heads with an Euro- 
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ve 


pean hat and feather. , Sen 98g ak 

The common people have generally only a few herbs, 
or a cotton cloth faſtened round their waiſt ; but the 
women of the ſame rank have five or ſix cloths round 
the middle, the longeſt of which covers half the leg, 
.and the others wh 
the other. | 
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the, value | 


ich are over it, are, each ſhorter raged 


| 


| ankles, and the others are a little ſhorter. All theſe are 


a ſuperior on the knee, and the clapping of the hands 


Gunz; ' 


The wives of the king, and thoſe of the great.men 1 
are, like the reſt, naked from the girdle upwards, ang _ 
from the waiſt downwards have two or three coverings | 
of cotton and ſilk, the longeſt of which reaches to their 


very large, and form a roll about the hips, that makes 
them appear as if they wore, a hoop. petticoat.+ The 
are adorned with necklaces, and with ſtrings of ne 
gold, and coral, from the wriſt to the elbow, and wear 
on their heads a cap of plaited and coloured firaw 
which is very light, and has ſome reſemblance to the 
Pope's tiara.. Ta : 


Tue Europeans, the nobility of Whidah, and all the 
rich negroes, are carried when they go abroad in ham. 
mocks or palanquins; theſe are an excellent defence 
againſt the heat of the climate, which, according to 
Phillips, is io great, that an European could not walk 
a mile in the middle of the day, without extraordinary : 
fatigue, . BY VV 
Boſman ſays, that the inhabitants of Whidah exceed 
all the negroes he had ſeen in good and bad qualities, 
People of all ranks treat the Europeans with extreme 
civility, courteſy, and reſpect. Other negroes are in- 
ceſſantly ſoliciting preſents ; but the Whidans ſeem more 
willing to give than receive. Indeed, when the Euro- 
peans trade with them, they expect they. ſhould return 
thanks for the obligation; but their making a pteſent 
to a white man, they value as nothing, and are diſplea- 
ſed at any acknowledgment for what they think fo tri- 
fling. They have an obliging manner of addrefling each 
other, and in ſeveral reſpects perfectly reſemble the 
Chineſe. When any one viſits, or accidentally meets 
his ſuperior, he inſtantly drops upon his knees, kiſſes 
the earth three times, claps his hands, and wiſhes him 
a good day of night, which the other returns in the 
poſture in which he then happens to'be, by gently clap- 
ping his hands, and wiſhing him the ſame. The like 
reſpect is ſhewn to the elder brother by the younger; 
to fathers by their children; and by women. to their 
huſbands. Every thing is delivered to or received from 


together is eſteemed a mark of ſtill more profound re- 
ſpect. When perſons. of equal rank meet, they each 
drop down, clap their hands, and mutually ſalute, while 
the ſame ceremonies are obſerved and imitated by their 
ſeveral attendants ; ſo that above a hundred perſons; may 
ſometimes be ſeen down on their knees, and might 
eaſily be miſtaken for their being engaged in ſome pub · 
lic act of devotion. If a ſuperior ſneezes, all round him 
fall 'on their knees, clap their hands, and wiſh him hap- 
pineſs. It is ſurpriſing, ſays a late author, how ea na- 
tion confined to ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground, ſhould differ 
ſo widely in their manners from the ſurrounding. king- 
doms, with which they keep up a conſtant intercourſe. 
One would almoſt imagine that they had a ſoil, a cli- 
mate, and a nature peculiar to themſelves, and diffe- 
rent from that of the people who are only a few miles 
T ; e 
They alſo uſe the utmoſt external reſpect to ſtrangets; 
and if a native of Whidah meets an European twenty 
times in a day, the ſaqe ridiculous train of ceremonies 
is repeated, the negle& of which is. puniſhed with 2 
fine. A late king of Whidah carried this reſpect to fo- 
reigners to ſuch an extravagant height, that one of bis 
principal officers was beheaded for preſuming to lift his 
cane in a menacing manner over the head of a French- 
man; and though the chief director of that nation uſed 
all his influence to get the puniſhment mitigated, the 
king was inexorable, and nothing leſs than his life could 
atone for ſuch a notorious breach of hoſpitality. '.' 
They excel all other negroes in vigilance: and indul- 
try; and though idleneſs is the favourite vice of the 
Africans, people of both ſexes are hefe ſo laborious àn 
diligent, that they never deſiſt till they have finiſh 
their undertaking, carrying the ſame ſpirit of perſeve- 
rance into every action of their lives. Beſides agticd7 
ture; from which none but the king and a few perſons 
of diſtinction are exempted, they employ themſelves n 
feveral kinds of manufaQures. They ſpin cotton Jann; 


weave fine cotton cloths, make wooden veſſels, P gut 


Guinzas 


and difhes, ſmiths work, and offenſive weapons, in a 
more perfect manner than any other people on the coaſt. 
While the men are thus employed, the women not only 
brew a kind of ale, but till the land, and dreſs provi- 
ſions, which, with their huſbands merchandize, they 
carry for ſale to market, The meaner ſort carry goods. 
from the ſhore; and with a burthen of a hundred pounds 
on their heads, run in a kind of continual trot, and it 
js difficult to keep up with them without any load at all. 
Both ſexes are employed in ſearch of gain, and their 
emulation is equal to their induſtry. Hence they not 
only live well, but ſplendidly, when compared with the 
other _—_ of the Coaſt. Labour is cheap, the profits 


ſolely rifing from the unweatied induſtry of the la- 
bourer. rt dp iy a tet | | 

The Whidans alſo reſemble the Chineſe in their diſ- 
honeſty, and their expertneſs at ſtealing, in which they 
uſe extraordinary addreſs. Mr. Boſman having obtained 
an audience of the king, his majeſty told him, that 
his ſubjects did not at all reſemble thoſe of Ardrah, and 
the other neighbouring kingdoms, who on the leaſt of- 
fence would. poiſon an European. This, added he, 
« you have not the leaſt reaſon to apprehend ; but I 
« would. have you take care of your goods; for my peo- 
« ple are born expert thieves, and will ſteal from you 
« while you are looking at them.” This caution he 
ſoon found to be juſt in many inſtances. There is 
no ſecurity againſt their pilfering ; but if complaint be 
made to the king, he orders the offender to be pu- 
niſned. ; | 85 
Like the Chineſe too, they are extremely addicted to 
gaming ; and after having: loſt their whole ſubſtance, they 
play for their wives and children; and when they have 
Joſt them, ſtake their own liberty, and thus become 
ſlaves to their own countrymen. _ | 
Theſe people are in ſome inſtances ex 
rant, while in others they ſhew an extenſive genius. 
They have no diviſions of time, nor diſtinction of years, 
hours, weeks, or any other ſtated periods. They know 
- the time of ſowing by the moon, or rather ſow as ſoon 
as they reap. Yet without pen, ink, or the aſſiſtance 
of artificial arithmetic, they calculate the largeſt ſums 
with ſurpriſing accuracy, ſtate ſhares. with great exact- 
. neſs, and perform the operations, not only of the firſt 


elements, but of the more complex rules of arithme- 
tic, with aſtoniſhing truth and quickneſs. Yet Des 


Marchais obſerves, that the wiſeſt among them cannot 


tell his age; and if any man be aſked, when ſuch a 


perſon was born, he tells you, it was about the time 
that ſuch a ſhip, or ſuch an E 
Whidah. | 3 | SONS 

Their muſic is much the beſt of any to be met with 
in theſe countries, and one inſtrument, which re- 


ſembles a harp, is really muſical. It is ſtrung with 


| reeds of different ſizes, which they touch with great 


dexterity, accompanied with a ſweet voice, and dance 
to their own muſic in exact time, and with an agree- 


able air and manner. They have alſo flutes, and ſeve- 


ral wind inftruments ; 


and in war uſe a kind of trum- 
pets and kettle- drums. 


( their Polygamy, muptial Ceremonies, Divorces, and Treat- 


ment of the Women. Of Circumciſion and Cuſtoms in Rela-. | | 
the death of a father, the eldeſt ſon not only inhetits his 


tion to their Ghildren, and to Burials and Mourning. 


HE people of this country allow of a plurality of 
wives, and in this are ſaid to exceed all the neigh- 
bouring nations. No people upon earth perform the 
connubial rites with leſs ceremony ; for all contracts, por- 


tions, and jointures, are here entirely unknown. The 


other negroes of the coaſt purchaſe their women with 
cattle, fiſh, and other commodities, and are allowed to 
diſmiſs them if they do not prove to be virgins ; but 
here their ideas and praQtice are totally different, Fruit- 
fulneſs is ſo highly prized at Whidah, that ſhe who has 
given proofs of it before marriage is always preferred ; 
but it coſts nothing to obtain her. 


tremely igno- 


uropean factor came to 
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'vere upon the women, is a ſtrict 


Ar 


When a man likes a girl, he demands her of her pa- 
rents, who never refuſe their conſent, provided ſhe be of 
the proper age, but conduct her to the houſe of the 
bridegroom, who immediately preſents her with a new 
dreſs, which is probably all ſhe poſſeſſes, for ſhe leaves 


every thing elſe at her father's houſe... The huſband then 


kills a ſheep, which he eats in company with his wife and 
her parents; and this is the only time in her life when ſhe 
is admitted to this honour ; and the parents having drank 
freely of pito, return home: thus the marriage is con- 
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cluded, without any other ceremony. | 

A huſband may divorce his wife with as little cere- 
mony as he married her : he only thruſts her out of the 
door: and if be has certain proofs of her incontinence, 
the ſeparation is legal. . Another law, which is very ſe- 
prohibition, under pain 
of death or ſlavery, to enter the houſe of a great mah 
while under their periodical diſorder. No ſooner do they 
perceive themſelves in this ſituation than they quit the 
houſe, and avoid even the fight of men, every family 
having a houſe to which the women retire during that 
period, where they are under the care of an antient ma- 
tron, and ſtay till they have waſhed and purified them- 
ſelves ; after which they return to their huſbands. Thoſe 
women who are remarkably handſome are excuſed from 
labouring in the field, and never permitted to go abroad 
but in the company. of their huſbands ; nor can they re- 
ceive any male viſitors at home, _ | 

As they are very ſubje& to jealouſy, their laws againſt 
adultery are very ſevere. When the wife of a great man 
is taken in the fact, he may kill both her and her lover, 
or may ſell her to the eee for a ſlave. If he 
chooſes the former, he cauſes her head to be cut off, or 
has her ſtrangled by the public executioner; and is ac- 
quitted on informing the king of what he has done, and 
paying the executioner's fee. But as he has no power 
over the man who has diſhonoured him, unleſs he catches 
him in the very act, he is obliged to apply to the king 
for * who never fails to conſent to the death of the 

uilty. _ | | 5 | 45 

4 This ſeverity extends to none but married women. A 
man runs no danger in being caught with one who is 
unmarried, and nobody blames him. She is ſuppoſed, 
in this caſe, to be her own miſtreſs ; and it is ſo far from- 
being infamous for her to have children hefore marriage, 
that ſhe is ſure this will cauſe her to be ſooner married; 
becauſe it is a proof of her fruitfulneſs, which is a very 
valuable qualification in à country where the fathers con- 
ſider children, eſpecially the males, as the greateſt riches, 
and the ſupport of their families. £4 5 5 
According to Des Marchais, no people on earth ſhew 
greater indulgence to their children, whom they never 
ſell for ſlaves. On the other hand, the children treat 
their parents with the moſt humble reſpe& and venera- 
tion, and never addreſs them but on their knees. 

All their children, male and female, are circumciſed ; 


but none of them know whence they derived this cuſ- 


tom. This operation is performed at no certain age, 
ſome undergoing it at four, others at five, ſix, or ten 
years old. | | 55 1 | 
No difference is made between their legitimate and na- 
tural children, but the younger pay great reſpe& to the 
elder brother, though but little regard is paid to the 
mother. Among the women. the ceremonies of addreſs 
are the ſame as thoſe we have mentioned of the men, 
only they carry their politeneſs to a greater length. At 


effects, but his women, with whom he lives from that da 
in quality of huſband. His own mother is alone excepted, 
who becomes her own miſtreſs, has a houſe appointed 
for her, and a certain fortune for her ſuſtenance. This 
cuſtom prevails both in the royal palace and among the 
eople. 3 | | 
4 The natives are ſo fearful of death, that they cannot 
ſupport the ſound of the word without viſible emotion; 
and it is a capital crime for a negro to pronounce it upon 
any occaſion before the king. Boſman obſerves, that in 
his firſt voyage he waited on the king before his departure 
for an hundred pounds, which his majeſty owed him; 
and, at his taking leave, aſked that prince, Who ſhould 
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pay him when he returned; in caſe of his death. The 


byſtanders were ſhocked at the bluntneſs of the queſtion ; | 
but the king bid him not give himſelf any concern about | 


that, for he ſhould always live ; when the Dutehman, | 


| perceiving his error, abruptly took his leave. 
The burying-place of the ings and nobles is in a long 
| vault, erected by 


ſited in the midſt of the vault, and with it the | 


Is de 
ford, buckler, bow and arrows of the deceaſed ; but 
though they uſe guns and piſtols, they are never laid in 
the tomb. The heir always mourns during an entire 
| yours roaming about ; he ſecludes himſelf from TRE 

ys aſide his uſual apparel, with his bracelets, chains, 
and rings; and though he is at 15 to enter upon the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtatè from the day of his father's death, 
yet ſo ſtrong is his affeQtion, grief, or prejudice, that he 


_ 


4 ſteadily purſtes the cuſtom of abandoning it, till the time 
of mourning is expired. 12 5 RN. 
s ET. v. 


the Right of Succeſſion to the Croton of Whidah ; the Ce- 

| N EN fi and attend the Coronation of the 
King; the'luxurrons Manner in which he lives; the Cruelty 

| with which thoſe ate puniſhed who have been caught with 
m of bis Mives; and the Servility with which he is ad- 


FT HE crown of Whidah is hereditary, unleſs the great 
1 men have ſome extraordinary reaſons for excluding 
the eldeſt ſon, and placing the crown on the head of one 
of his brothers, as was the caſe in the year 1725. But 
though the king's eldeſt ſon is preſumptive heir of the 
crown, he muſt have been born after the king's acceſſion; 
for thoſe he had before his aſcending the throne are only 

conſidered as private perſons. TE, 

They have here a very extraordinary cuſtom that is 
never to be violated, which is, that the ſucceſſor is no 
ſooner born than he is carried by the great men into the 
province of Zangua, on the frontiers of the kingdom, 


where he is educated as a private perſon, without Know- 


ing his birth, or having the leaſt knowledge of ſtate affairs, 
and none of the great men are allowed to viſit or receive 
viſits from him. Thoſe charged with his maintenance 

are not ignorant of his birth, but are prohibited, under 
pain of death, from giving him the leaſt hint of his quality, 
or treating him otherwiſe than as their own child. One of 
the kings who lately ſat on the throne was found at his 
father's death attending his governor's hogs. He was 
filled with ineredible ſurprize when the nobſes made him 
acquainted with his fortune, nor could they for a long 

time prevent his imagining it a mere deluſion. By this 
means the prince, on his afcending the throne, knowing 

neither the intereſt nor maxims of the ſtate, is obliged for 

a long time to abandon the government to the manage- 


ment of the nobles and their ſucceſſors, for their poſts are 


hereditary, and their eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds them. 


A SYSTEM OF. GEOGRAPHY. | 


the ſons for their father: here the body 


„ ** 


ceded by muſic. The chief of the women led up 
| carrying in her arms the ſtatue of a child in a ſitting poſ. 


young monarch, 


preceded by muſic. The king at length ſends an am- 
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of Amer, the late king, the high-prieft aſked a horſe. 
a cow, a ſheep and a ſowl. Theſe were ; ſacrificed be. 
fore the palace, and carried with great ceremony to the 
moſt public parts of the city. On each fide of the ſacri- 
fice were two millet=cakes, baked in palm oil: the high. 
prieſt erected with his own hands a ſtaff nine feet long, . 
and upon it a large filk fag; and the whole ceremony 
was accompanied by the muſic of tabors, flutes, and the 
acclamations of the people; after which the carcaſſes were 
abandoned as a prey to the birds, the negroes not being 
+ granny meddle with any part of them, on pain of 
eat 46 : p Ih 1 | 
While the victims were thus expoſed to public view. 
the king's women, who from Hs or other reaſons, were 
. of adminiſtering to his pleaſure, marched out 
of the palace, eſcorted by a file of muſketeers, and pre- 
the rear, 


* 


ture, which, on her arrival at the place of ſaerifice, ſhe 


laid down upon the victims; each of them then ſung a _ 
| hymn, and was accompanied by the inſtrumental mujic, 


While _ paſſed, all the people proſtrated themſelves on 
the ground with loud ſhouts, and their return was made 
known to the king by a general diſcharge of the artillery, 
The next day the nobility uſually go to the palace, 
with all the ſtate and magnificence of dreſs and equipj 
preceded by a large band of muſic, and followed by a 


| prod Dog of armed flayes ; and having proſtrated them- 


elves before the throne, retire in the ſame order in which 
they advanced. The women, in the mean while, aban- 
don themſelves to the moſt riotous mirth, the cannons i; 
ceſſantly roar, and the whole kingdom is filled with tu- 
multuous jo. 5 . . 
The nobles have no ſooner paid the homage, than they 
diſpatch. one of their number t6 the king of Ardrah, at- 
tended by a ſplendid retinue, to entreat his majeſty to ſend 
a certain nobleman of his kingdom, in -whoſe family the 
honour is hereditary, to crown the king of Whidah. This 
nobleman of Ardrah is ſupported at the expence of the 
| and treated on his journey with the 
moſt profound reſpect. No J 
When he comes, he muſt. ſtay four days in the vill 
neareſt the capital, during which none of his attendants 
are permitted to enter the city on pain of death. He 
here receives the compliments of the nobility of Whidah, 
and the king ſends twice a day great quantities of wine 
and proviſions by his diſcarded women, who carry it in 
veſſels on their heads, guarded by a ſtrong convoy, and 


* 


baſſador to invite him to the capital, and aſſure him tliat 
he will be received with joy. The nobleman of Afgrah 
receives the ambaſſador with great-ſolemnity and reſpe&; 
but obſerves, that he muſt wait for inſtructions in rela» 
tion to the treaty concerning the reparation of the great 
ate of Aſſem, the capital of Ardrah. Immediately the ki 
Lade commiſſioners to that kingdom to ſee the gate re- 
paired, and upon their return with a proper officer to 
certify their having executed the treaty, the Ardran no- 


The young king generally paſſes feveral months, and] bleman is conducted to Sabi by all the nobility, and pro- 
frequently ſome years, before he is crowned. The digious crowds of the populace, who meet him on the 


' nobles who have the power of fixing the time when 
- this is to bedone, prolong it, but muſt not exceed ſeven 
ars; and during this interval, the government of the 
kingdom is entirely in their hands: the king's name is 

not even ſo much as mentioned in their public acts; 
while the prince is attended with all the external badges 
of majeſty, without daring to leave the palace. 

At length the long expected day for his coronation be- 
ing arrived, he aſſembles a council of the nobles, and 
approving their conduct during their adminiſtration, ra- 
tifies all the laws and acts of the interregnum. At about 
eight at night a diſcharge of eighteen pieces of cannon 
gives notice that the council is broke up, and then in- 

flantly a ſhout of joy is heard through the capital, 
which is ſoon communicated to the remoteſt parts of his 
dominions. | 185 
The next morning the high-prieſt waits on the king to 

remind him of the Lan due to the great fetiche, or 
ſerpent; and tells his majeſty, Age, deity is dumb, 
he cannot be ſurprized at his making known his inten- 


tions by the tongue of his miniſter. On the — interlude, 


joyment of their rights and privileges. 


road ; and he is received by the diſcharge of cannon, the 
acclamations of the king's women, and the ſhouts of the 
mob. The king himſelf congratulates him on his ſafe 
arrival, and orders him to be attended by his on officer 
and ſervants 3 Ky 

During the firſt five days he neither receives nor makes 
any viſits to the nobility, who are employed in proceſ- 
ſions to the temple of the Grand Snake, imploring that 
divinity that the young monarch may reign with the 
mildneſs and equity of his predeceſſors, cultivate trade, 
obſerve the laws, and maintain the people in the full en- 


On the eyening of the fifth day the people are inform- 
ed by the firing of nine guns, that the coronation W! 
begin on the morrow ; and, at the ſame time, the prince 
ſends to deſire the European factors to favour him with 
their company at the ſolemnity. The preceding night 
is ſpent by the nobility in the company of the Ardran 
nobleman, where the converſation is grave 
interrupted by frequent prayers to the fetiche 


The 
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The next day; at flye in the evening, the king, at- 
tended by his favourite women, "comes out of the pa- 
hace; Areſſed in rich filk robes, and adorned with gold 
neeklaces,” ear-rings, and bracelets.” Phe king is alſo 
dreſſed in x magnificent manner, wearing on his Head 
2 gilt helmet, adorned: with red and white feathers,' 
, ed ory the great 'court before the palace, ſeats 
himſelf on his throne, which is no more than a large 
elbow chair. Here the Engliſh, Freneh; and Dutch 
factors have chairs ſeated for them, while the Portu- 
gueſe director is'forced to ſtand with his head uncovered, 
_- Before the king ſtand two dwarfs, who alternately 
repreſent to him the qualities of his predeceſſors, ex- 
hort him to follow their example, to render his people 
happy, and to build his own ſecurity an their affections; 
roncluding with wiſhes for his proſperity, long life, and 
the happy continuanee of his reiggg. 
The Ardran ambaſſador then enters the court, at- 
tended hy muſic, a grand retinue, and repeated diſ- 
charges of the artillery. He approaches the throne with 
no other mark of reſpect but a ſlight bow, and after a 
ſpeech on the ceremony he is about to perform, takes 
the king's helmet, and turns it towards the people. Up- 
on a ſignal given the muſic ceaſes, and is ſucceeded by a 
profound ſilence; then the Ardran cries with a loud and 
clear voice, .O people, behold your king! Be faithful 
& to him. Pray for him, and your prayers will be heard 
«by the king of Ardrah, my royal maſter.” This he re- 
peats three times, then puts the helmet on the king's: 
| head, and, ſtepping back, proſtrates himſelf before him. 
The great guns, the muſketeers, the muſic, and the 
acclamations of the people now rend the ſkies: the am- 
baſſador retires, and the king, with his women, returns 
to the palace; the Europeans attending him to the gate. 

A day or two after the king diſtributes preſents among 
the nobility, which are returned by others of much great- 
er value. Five days are ſpent in rejoicing, and theſe are 
Weng, by a ſolemn proceſſion to the temple of the 
n ß 975 100 VID! WAATLIS CHO Re 

Notwithſtanding the perſon and education ofthe king 
are ſo neglected before he aſcends the throne, yet no 
ſooner is he crowned than he is no longer conſidered as 
a man, but becomes in an inſtant a kind of deity, who 
is never approached but with the moſt profound reve- 
rence. The nobles of the firſt rank are ſometimes per- 
mitted to eat in his preſence ; but never with him, for 
this honour is reſerved for his women alone. It is never 
known in what part of the palace the king ſleeps; and. 
if that queſtion be aſked of the captain of his guard, or 
any of thoſe neareſt to his perſon, they conſtantly an- 
iwer, * Do you imagine that the deity fleeps ?” S 
The ignorance and meanneſs in which he is bred gives 
him a high reliſh for pleaſure on his thus riſing by one 
ſtep to the throne; and he ufually lives in a moſt ſloth- 
ful, luxurious, and debauched effeminancy among his 
women, without ſeeking or ever enjoying the conver- 
ſadtion of men, or thoſe exerciſes that are adapted to 
ſlrengt hen his mind, and give vigour to his body, © - 

The king is ſaid to have three or four thouſand wives, 
who are divided into ſeveral claſſes; and ſhe who has 
brought forth the firſt male infant is at the head of the 
rſt; this is the queen, or, as they term her, the king's 
great wife. She is treated by all the others with reſpect, 
and all in the ſeraglio are under her command, except 
the king's mother, whoſe credit is greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to the degree of his majeſty's affection for her, 
or her power in managing him. 

It a man touches by accident any of the king's wives, 
his head, or at leaſt his liberty, is forfeited; ſhe is con- 
lidered as defiled, and, being unfit to return to the pa- 
lace, both are doomed to perpetual ſlavery. They alone 
ſerve his majeſty, and no man is permitted to enter their 
Ipartment. When any of them go to work in the fields, 

which they do by hundreds, if they ſee a man they call 
out, Stand clear; on which he inſtantly falls on his knees, 
or flat on the ground, and thus continues while they paſs 
43 without daring even to look at them. On the leaſt 
guſt the king ſells eighteen or twenty of them; but 

is does not leſſen their number, tor the gfficers, to 
Whom the government of the ſeraglio is entruſted, ſup- 


«x 


* 


'ſee à beautifill virgin, pfeſent her ta the King, none 


daring to oppoſe them. If one of them happens to 


pleaſe him, he does her the honour tô lie with ber 


two or three times; after which ſhe paſſes the re- 
mainder of her life like à nun, which in this warm 
climate is conſidered by the women as the moſt dread- 
„ 5 19 99 I 6D LT 


The king never appears in the hall of audience hut 
when his nobles, or the directors of the companies, have 
affairs to communicate to him, and are to receive his 


orders: or when he would adminiſter juſtice to his ſub- 
jects. He paſſes the reſt of his time in his ſeraglio, ac-' | 


companied by his women, fix. of whom uſually enter- 
'tain him at a time. Theſe are magnificently adorned, 


and kneel before him, with their heads almoſt touch 


ing the floor. In'this'poſture they endeavout to divert 
Him. They alſo dreſs him and wait upon him at table, 


ufing every art to render themſelves beloved. When he 


would be alone with one of them, he touches her ſlight- 
ly, and gently claps his hands. The five others inftantly 
retire, and having ſhut the door, guard it on the out- 


fide, till the happy woman leaves the room: Then 


fix others take the places of the former, and thits they 
relieve each other. e e 7 e 


The people of Whidah are extremely jealous, ane 
puniſh adultery with death; but if a man be ſurprized 


with one of the king's wives, nothing can ſave him, 
for the king himſelf pronounces ſentence againſt them 
both on the ſpot. The officers of the palace inſtantly 
cauſe two pits to be dug fix or ſeven feet long, four 
broad and five deep, ſo near that the.criminals may ſee 
and ſpeak tv each other. In one of them à poſt i fred. 
to which the woman is faſtened, with her 77 5 
behind her. Two wooden forks are fixed at the ends o 

the otherpit, aud the man being ſtripped quite naked is 
faſtened with iron chains to an iron bar, reſembling à 
ſpit. The king's wives then bring faggots, which they 


put into the pit, and, before they are lighted, the ſpit 


to which the men is faſtened is put upon the two forks, 


and fire is put to the wood, which is ſo far below that 


only the extremity of the flames can reach his body. 
Thus the miſerable wretch is left to burn by a ſlow fire, 


2 cruel puniſhment that would laſt for a conſiderable 


time, had not they the charity to turn him with his 
face downwards, in which fituation he is ſpeedily ſtif ed 
by the ſmoke. When he no longer gives = ſign of life 
they undo his chains, and letting him fall in the pit 
cover him with earth _ DS eee 

The man being thus put to death, about fifty or ſixty 
of the king's women eſcorted by a party of muſketeers, 
and accompanied with drums and flutes, come from the 
palace, each carrying on her head a large earthen pot of 
ſcalding water, which each pours one after another, on 
the head of the woman who is tied to the poſt, and 
throws the pot on her head with all her force; 
whether dead or not, all the water, and all the pots, are 


thrown'on this unhappy woman; after which they cut 
the cords, pull up the poſt, and bury her in the pit, | 


11 


under a heap of earth and ſtones. 
ſubjecting themſelves to the moſt humbling ceremonies: 
The greateſt lords of the kingdom are obliged to ſubmit 
to them as well as others, and none but the chief cap- 
tains of the ſeraglio and the high-prieſt can enter the 
palace without leave. When one of the great men has 
obtained the king's permiſſion, he goes to the palace 
attended by all his ſervants in arms, and with trum- 

ts, drums, and flutes. On his arrival at the gate of 
the hall of audience, his men make a general diſcharge 
of their muſkets, the drums, trumpets, and flutes ſtrike up 
and all the men give a loud ſhout. In this manner he en- 
ters the firſt court, where ſtripping off all his cloaths, he 
hides his nakedneſs with herbs put round his waiſt; he 
likewiſe takes off his bracelets, . necklaces, rings, 
and all his jewels. In this condition he walks to the 
hall of audience, where proſtrating himſelf, he ad- 


vancescreeping to the foot of the throne, ſpeaks with 


his face towards the earth, and when his audience is 
ended, retires creeping backward, without changing 
the poſture with which he entered. On his rejoining! 


Ply their places with freſh women; and whenever they 
| HO 


his men in the court, he dreſſes, puts on his orna- 
5 L Fs ments, 


The natives are unable to approach the king without | 
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Vith every ornament fit far a houſe in that climate. The | 


ux moſt ſenfible people of Whidah believe in one 


and the ſun to ſhine ; and maintain that his reſidence 
is in the heavens, whence with infinite juſticeand good- | 


- notions of hell, of a wicked ſpirit, and of the exiſtence 
of the ſoul after it has left the body, . 


are the moſt abſurd and ridiculous; they ſuppoſe that 


four 7 1 1. objects of religious ar the ſerpent, 


eclipſed allthe others, even the fetiches, which were the 


courts and ſpacious lodgings; it had an r an 


” : 


anner. The palace is ad 
fe jk oe Hg looking glaſſes, and in ſhort | 


en to an European, he finds the tables of the negroe rds forth; and when 


1 17 tea, coffee, and chocolate; and their tables have 


| SE CY; W $1 
Of the Religion of the Inhabitants of Mida. 
ſpiritual God, who puniſhes vice and rewards vir- 
tue; who cauſes the heavens to thunder, the ſky to be 
covered with lightning, the clouds to pour down rain, 


nels he governs the world. They have alſo confuſed 


But with theſe juſt ſentiments they mingle others that 


it would be preſumption in them to addreſs their petiti- 
ons to the great Creator, and have therefore ſeveral in- 
ferior deities. Beſides the fetiches which they have in 
common with the other negroes on the coaſt, they have 


ich are of the 


which holds the firſt rank ; the trees, w 
ſecond :laſs; the ſea, which is of the third rank; and 
Agoya, whom they term the god of counſels  _ 

They thus account for their worſhipping the ſerpent : 
the inhabitantsofW hidah being ready to give battle tothe 
king of Ardrah, a great ſnake came from the enemies ar- 
my to theirs, and appeared ſogentle that, far from bit- 
ing, it fawned upon every body; which the high-prieſt 
obſerving, ventured to take it in his hands, and to hold 
It upon high, to ſhew it to the whole army ; who, being 
amazed at the prodigy, fell on their faces before the 
harmleſsanimal, and then attacked the enemy with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, that they gained a complete vic- 
tory. This the credulous ſoldiers attributing to the ſer- 

nt, they took it away with them, built a houſe for it, 
brought it proviſions, and in a ſhort time the new god 


moſt antient idols of the country. 

As its worſhip encreaſed in proportion to the imagi- 
nary favours they received from it, the ſnake did not 
long remain in thefirſt houſe they had built it: they e- 
rected one in the moſt ſumptuous manner, with many 


entire order of marabouts, or prieſts, to ferve it ; they 
dedicated to it the moſt beautiful women, and that it 
45 never want ſervants, choſe new ones every year. 
It is ſurpriſing that very ſenſible negroes gravely aſſert, 
that the ſnake they now worſhip is the very ſame that 
came to their anceſtors, and gave them the celebrated 
vitory which freed them from the oppreſſion of the king 
of Ardrah. This ſerpent has multiplied extremely, and its 


Jed 


they belong; 


attendants. _ | {into ; they ever ſhey bs 
ality 3 ch the king ow which they always en- 
n the directors of compa» | deavour to deſtroy be people are in no danger of 
him, he miſtaking the ons for the her, for thoſe which are de- 
ht | firuRiveare here black, and reſemble vipers; and, though 
they are four yards long, are only an inch and a half in 
d | dizmater : but the beneficent ſerpent ſeldomexceeds ſe, 


th. | yen feet and a half in length, and yet is of the thickneſ 


y 


Kinvery beautiful; it being of Point 


ng of 2 whitiſh eo- 


- * 


dorned with canopies, magni- | lour, with waves of brown, blue, and yello ). 
The natives think themſelves happy when one of theſe 


honours their houſe with its preſence ; they not only 


or her a little houſe, to which ſhe retires to bring the 

ſhe or her young want food, Ming i 
them, till they are big enough to take care of them- 
ſelves. If any one ſhould venture to kill one of theſe 
reptiles he would ſuffer a cruel death, - © 
Of this the Engliſh, according to the teſtimony of 


Engliſh firſt ſettled at W hidah, the captain having land- 
ed his goods, the ſailors found at night one of theſe 
ſnakes in their magaiznes, which they ignorant ly killed 


and threw upon the ſhore, without dreaming of any ill 


conſequence. The negroes ſoondiſcovering the pretend - 


they had ſet to the warehoule. „ 
It is well known that ſnakes Wag extremely, and 


live for a long time, it might therefore be imagined, 


the black ſnakes nor the ſwine - pay any regard 
to their divinity, but kill and eat them, which greatly 
diminiſhes their number; but it always coſts the life of 
thoſe animals when they are caught in the fact: nothing 
in particular can ſave a hogfrom. being immediatelyput 
to death ; the 2 le have no reſpect to thoſe to whom 

or though they are the king's, they are 
killed on the ſpot, and their fleſh belongs to thoſe 


by whom they are ſlaughtered. 
The ſer 


his houſe or temple upon various occaſions; but the of- 
ferings and ſacrifices made to him are far from being 
confined to bulls and rams, to loaves of bread or fruit. 
The high-prieſt frequently preſcribes à conſiderable 
quantity of valuable merchandize, barrels of bougies, 
old rings, powder, brandy, hecatombs of bulls, ſheep, 
bwl, and ſometimes even human ſacrifices, all which 
depends on the fancy and avarice of the prieſt. 
The marabouts, or prieſts of the grand ſerpent are all 


the grandees, is the chief, and all of them pay obe- 
dience to him. Their habit is not at all different” from 
that of the common Je, though ſuch as can afford 


ſettled revenues, yet their income arifing from the 32. 
rance and ſuperſtition of the people is very great. Like 


ber of their women, children, and ſlaves, are able to cul- 
tivate large plantations, and to feed a multitude of cat- 
tle; but their moſt certain reſources conſiſt in the 


But beſides theſe prieſts, there are a number of prieſt- 
eſſes, who are frequently more reſpeRed than the prieſts 
themſelves, and claim the privilege of being called the 
children of God. While other females pay the moſt 
ſlaviſh obedience to the will of their hutbands, theſe 
arrogate to themſelves an abſolute and deſpotic way 
over them, their children, and effects; and receive no 
leſs homage from their huſbands, than other huſbands 
receive from their wives. This makes the men decline 
thoſe holy matches, and prevent, if poſſible, their ww: 


their ambition. ; e thi 
With reſpect to their other deities, Agoya, or tue 


poſterity: have not degenerated from its good qualities; | 


god of counſels, is conſulted by the people _ 


| the perpls_ + 


give it 2 bed, but, if it be a temale with young, make 


Barbot and Boſman, had a tragical inſtance. When the 


| ſacrilege, the inhabitants of the whole province af. 
. ſembled, attacked the Engliſh, maſſacred them all to a 
man, and conſumed their bodies and goods in the fire 


that the earth would be covered with them; but neither 


pent of Whidah from which the others ofthe | 
| ſame ſpecies are aid to be deſcended, is worſhipped in 


of one family, of which the high prieſt, who is one of 


it wear the dreſs peculiar to the nobility. They have no 


the othernegroes, they engage in trade, and by the num- 


credulity of the people, whom they pillage at diſcretion: 


being raiſed to that honour, which is the height 0? 


delt, | 


P | 

(bey undertake any thing of. importance. Thie is a 
1 
ci extoder ranking ale kindof pedetalotredearth, 
on which is 3 piece of red. cloth adorned with cowries, 
with a ſcarlet band, to which hang four cowries about 
| his neck, His head is crowned with lizards, ſerpents, 
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was the event! VCC 
Truro Audati was 2 brave and politic, monarch, wha 
ina ſhort time had extended his conqueſts towards the 
iea as far as Ardrah ; after which, he propoſed 'toenjos 
the bleſſings of peace, and ſecure his conqueſt ; but the 


» 
i 


above treatment rekindled his ambition, while it raiſed 


and red feathers. This idol is placed on à table in the 
high-prieit's houſe, and before him. are three cala- 
bathes, in which are fiſteen or twenty balls of hard earth. 
Thoſe who would conſult this idol apply to a marabont, 
tell him the ſubjeR that bre 


price of conſulting him, the queſtion is determined by 
throwing the balls from one calabaſh into another, 2 
certain number of times; when if an odd number be 
found in each, the marabout boldly declares, that the 
oracle has pronounced in his favour, and the man may 
undertake the affair on which he came to conſult the 


Whenever the ſea is agitated in ſuch an uncommon 
manner, that merchandize can neither be embarked nor 
brought aſhore, they conſult the high-prieft, and by 
his advice, ſacrifice a bull or a ſheep on the bank, ſuf- 
tering the blood to run into the water, and throw a 
gold ring as far as they are able into the waves. The 
blood and the ring are loſt ; but the beaſt that is ſacri- 
fced belongs to the prieſt and is accordingly carried to 
his houſe, AOL to Eter 2H OOr. 
There is ſtill leſs expence in rendering the trees fa- 
vourable. The fick have commonly recourſe to them, 
and make them an offering of millet, maize, or rice, 
which the marabout places at the foot of the tree to 


which the ſick man pays his devotions. — 
However abſurd and extravagant this religion may 
appear, it has been equalled in folly by the religious 
ſyttems of the wiſeſt, the moſt learned, the moſt power- 
ful nations of the earth; and the warm admirers of the 


ancient Greeks and Romans, ought rather to lament | 


the weakneſs of the human mind, than to deſpiſe theſe 
ignorant negroes tor ſich abſurdities, when they con- 
ſider, that the Romans offered ſacrifices to Æſculapius 
in the form of à ſerpent ; that both they and the 
Greeks, as well as the people of Whidah, had their 
oracles, to which they applied for advice. They too ſa- 
criſiced to the ſea, under the name of Neptune; and 
they had alſo conſecrated trees and groves, inhabited by 

dryades and hamadryades, to whom they offered milk, 
oil, honey, and wine. What a conformity do we here 
find between the religion of nations eſteemed the moſt! 


ht them thit her and having 
given him the offering deſigned for the god, and the 


his reſentment. Lo this was added another circum— 
ſtance ; the king of Ardrah had a brother, a prince of 
eat hopes, whom he treated with ſeyerity. This young 
prince, whoſe; name was Haſſar, being unable to raile 
2 ſufficient party in the kingdom to ſhake off the yoke, 
and procure his liberty, had recourſe to [Truro Audati, 
whom he promiſed. a large ſum of money, if he woul 
revenge the infults and indignities under which he la- 
boured. That prince entered heartily into young Haſ- 
ſar's cauſe, as if actuated alone by motives of ſympathy 
and compatlion. His deſigns were not long a ſecret to 
the king af Ardrah, who had recourſe for affiſtance to 
the prince who governed Whidah; but he was too fond 
of his-eaſe to attend to the danger that threatened his 
neighbour, and conſequently himſelf. Audati was ſuf- 
fered to enter Ardrah with an army: of fifty thoufand 
men, and cutting in pieces the forces that oppoſed his 
_— the king priſoner, and, according to the 
1avage cuſtom of thoſe natious, cauſed him inſtantly to 
At that time there was at the court of Ardrah, one 
Mr. Bullfinch Lamb, an Engliſh factor, who being pre- 
ſented to the conqueror, he expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize 
and ſatisfaction at the ſight of a white man, and order- 
(ns him to be conducted to his court, appointed him 2 
ouſe, domeſtics, and women. During his ſtay, Mr. 


2 


s 
g 


| [Lamb frequently diſſuaded the king frominvading Whi- 


dah, which he repreſented as inhabited by a numerous 
and powerful people, accuſtomed to fire arms and cloſe- 
ly connected with the Europeans, Who would not fail 
to exert themſelves in their defence. may 
Audati at length diſmiſſed Mr. Lamb, who returned 
to the factory loaded with gold and rich preſents; when 
that politic prince, learning from his ſpies in Whidah, 
the floth and indolence in which the king was ſunk, 
attacked the moſt northern province of that kingdom, 

which was goyerned by a chief, who immediately ſent 
to demand ſuccours from the king; but having ene- 

mies at court, they rendered that indolent monarch deaf 
to his remonſtrances, When finding he could obtain no 
reinforoement he ſubmitted to Audati, and, by his volun- 
tary homage, procured very favourable terms from the 


lavage and the moſt polite ! - 
$: ECT, MI. tc 
A conciſe Aocount of the Conqueſt of 


Prince. 


NVE thall conclude this account of the king- 
dom of Whidah, with a conciſe relation of 
revolution Which has lately happened in that king- 


dom. The wealth of this nation tiſing from the ferti- 


lity of the ſoil and its commerce, produced effemi- 
nancy and luxury. The king of Whidah abandoned 
himfelf to women, to pleaſure, and indolence, while 
the nobility, in order to poſſeſs an unlimited power, 
lattered all his paſſions. | | 
i his prince was thirty years of age when the king of 
Vahomay, an inland country, ſent ambaſſadors to him 
to defire permiſſion for his ſubjects to trade to the 
ea-coaſt, with an offer of paying a yearly tribute of a 
tain number of ſlaves, or 2 certain duty upon each 
ave fold to the Europeans, or to the natives of the: 
coaſt, His requeſt was denied, with a haughtineſs that! 
made the king of Dahomay, who was named Truro 
mat, vow revenge. But his menaces were diſregarded 
the king of Whidah, who, when Snelgrave, an 
\Sithman, told him of the great preparations that 
Was making againſt him, vainly replied, that he would 
according to the cuſtom of the country, cut off the 


g's head, but make him his ſlave, andemploy him in 


I 8: aces! 15 vt Paf* + Tf aff} 
| . A-free paſſage was now opened through the king- 
dom of bidak cc 


dom of ] Sabi the capital, and nothing was 
left to oppoſe the enemy but a river. The king of Da- 
homay encamped on the oppoſite bank, not doubting) 


IAI ̃' but that the paſſage would be diſputed; but he was 


miſtaken. The effeminate people of Whidah placed 
their ſecurity in their number, and their gods, and in 


the morning met the priefts on the banks of the ri- 


ver. where having facrifced to the grand ſerpent, they 
returned to the city, fully aſſured of the eſicacy of what 
they had done to ſfop the progreſs of the ene. 
Audati now ſent to aſſure the Europeans, that if they 
remained neuter, they ſhould not oiſly be treated with 
kindneſs, but their trade freed from thoſe duties and re- 
ſtrictions, which had been laid upon it by the king of 
Whidah; but if, on menos 5 = took up arms 
againſt him, they muſt expect all: the horrors of war, 
and the molt cruel effects of his reſentment. This 
threw the Europeans into the utmoſt conſternation and 
perplexity. Some propoſed retiring to wait the event 
in their forts on the ſea coaſt; a few miles diſtant from 
Sabi; but others apprehending that this retreat would 
irritate the king of Whidah and ſet a bad example to his 
ſubjects, propoſed to Nay in the capital, and to this 
"Ry agreed. ö | | 
Truro-finding to his great aſtoniſhment, that the de- 
fence of the river was committed to the ſnakes, detach- 
ed two hundred men to ſound the fords, and this body 


gaining the oppoſite ſhore without reſiſtance, inſtantly 


þ 


marched towards the capital, attended by a num- 
ber of warlike inſtruments. The king of * 
| < ear 


4 
CM 


Fe 


alace, with all his women and court, to an ffland dif 
Nee the river from the continent, and the feſt of 
Ke inrabitunts Having no canoes to tranſport then, were 


dic netl by thoulands, in attempting to fwim after him 


bile one half of the people took ſhelter in the Od 
2 d thickets: SOLOS 5,7 DD 13.9 We 
The fmall detachment ſent by Audati having entered 
the city,; and meeting with no reſiſtance, ſet fire to the 
palace, and ſent word to the king, that nothing pre- 
vented his approach to the capital. The whole army 
no began their march, and were inexpreſſibly ſurpri- 
ſed at finding that a whole nation had deſerted their lis 
berty andi property, their wives, children, and gods, 


without one attempt to defend them! The Dahomans; | 


the people of Whidah'; for finding them tame and nu- 


merous, they took them in their hands and jeeringly | 


_ defired them if they were gods, to ſpeak: and defend 


themſelves ; but as the ſmakes made no reply; they cut | 


off their heads, gutted and broiled them 


_ the fire, 
faying they had never before dined upon div 


inities. 


A SYSTEM OF GEO N HT. 
Festing of tit approach, fled precipitatel) wut f the |-* to me] It is beenuſe he is unable to repay the 


1 192 


' ; 1 


Cut. 

4 favouts andeivilities J have conferred on him'?? Tei. 
teſole was, however, ſoon after taken, and being car. 
ried bound hand and foot, was put to the moſt eruel 
tortures; and afterwards ſlain a puniſhment which he 
brought upon himſelf by his raſhneſs and diſreſpectfu! 
conduct to a prince from whom he had reveived thn. 
e . Op Ga Ban 

In this fituation is at preſent the famous kingdom of 
Whidah: it is now a province dependent on the kine 
of Dahomay; but the inhabitants enjoy the full and 
free uſeof their antient religion, laws, and government, 
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Its 'Situatim, Extent, and Face of the Country.” The Dreſs 
Food, Language, Marriages, Education of the Wonzen, 
. . Funerals, and Religion of the People.. 


| HE kingdom of b Ardrah i of ſmall extent on the | 


* 


1 coaſt, where Whidah and Popo are taken out of ii; 


Audati thus took poſſeſſion of the capital in the year] for it reaches only twenty- five leagues along the ſhore, 


1727, and having feceived the ſubmiſſion of the chief 
men of Whidah, returned to proſecute a war he had 
engaged in with the king of Los, the ally of Ardrah, 


but within land it is ſaid to be above a hundred leagues 
broad, and to extend ſtill farther in length from north 
ett! 3 | : 


when ſome loſſes he ſuſtained there, and the buſy diſpo- The air is in general unhealthful, and diſagrees with 


fition of an European factor at Jachen, was very near 
reſtoring the former prince to the throne. Governor 
Wilſon having quitted Whidah in 1729, committed the 
management of the affairs of the Engliſh to one Teſte- 


ſole, a foteigner, but of what nation is not known. 
This man had made frequent viſits to the king of Da- 


homay, and was always received with affability, and 


e 
ed conqueſts, applied to the king of Popo, who ap- 
proved his deſign ; for as ſince the late revolution, the 
channel of commerce between the kingdoms of W hi- 
dah and Popo, had been entirely blocked up, nothing 
could be more agreeable to the king of Popo, than the 


e 


camp, than thoſe timorous and effeminate ſoldiers, be- 
ing filled with a ſudden conſternation, abandoned their 
colours; nor could all the endeavours of their unfortunate 
. king bring them back to their duty. In this extremity 
he was forced à ſecond time to retire to his barren and 
deſolate iſland, while Teſteſole took ſanctuary in the 
Engliſh fort, whither he was purſued by the Dahoman 
women, who cut offa conſiderable number of his menzaf- 
ter which he ſhut himfelf upin the French fort at Jachen. 
While this laſt fort was ſurrounded by the Dahoman 
army, ſeveral overtures for a peace were made by the 
king, which Teſteſole rejected with an inſolence that lit - 
tle became a petty factor, blocked up by a powerful mo- 
narch. One day the Dahoman ambaſſador being with 
him, and endeavouring to bring him to reaſon, ſome 
words aroſe; upon which Teſteſole ſtruck the ambaſſa- 
dor, at the ſame time ſaying, that were his king in his 
2 he would uſe him in a different manner. This 
eing afterwards told to the king of Dahomay, he replied 
with more than uſual compoſure, This man mutt cer- 
* tainly have ſome extraordinary reaſon for his enmity 


| pry tr — of diſtinction ; but now imagining that | 
he was weakened by his late loſſes, and his too extend- | 


Europeans; but the country is pleaſant, and produces 
wheat, millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa- 
nuts, and palm wine; and the low and marſhy grounds 
produce ſalt. Between all the eities are great roads, 
which are extremely commodious for traders and travel- 
lers; and deep canals are cut from one river to another, 
which are conſtantly filled with canoes either for plea- 
ſure or buſineſs. But however commodious for trade and 
induſtry the fine roads and canals of Ardrah may be, 
they were the great means of its conqueſt, ſince they 
enabled the brave Truro Audati, king of Dahomay, not 
only to march his army into the country, but to ſupply- 
himſelf with proviſions, and every other neceſſary, 
The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt employ themſelves 
in fiſhing and making ſalt, which they ſend to the inte- 
rior countries. Thoſe within land are all huſbandmen 
and graziers.' They literally cultivate the earth by the 
ſweat of their. brow; for here they are eaſed by no 
ploughs or other inſtruments of huſbandry, all is per- 


— 


formed by the ſpade and mattoc; whence the ground 


being more thoroughly broke, and the grain better co- 
vered, the fruits are proportionably better, 3 
to the ſuperior degree of care and labour. Wherever huſ- 


bages, on the other potatoes and other roots, every ſe- 


parate article being divided by a double row of fruit- 


trees, and the whole incloſed by tall ſtraight trees, either 
for ornament or uſe, the boughs affording a pleaſing 
ſhade to the labourer, ſpent with fatigue, and the too 
ardent beams of the ſun. ' _ DET. 
The dreſs of the inhabitants has ſome reſemblance to 
that of the Whidans: that ofthe courtiers conſiſts of two 
filk or brocade paans or petticoats, with a broad ſcart 
drawn acroſs the breaſt and ſhoulders in the manner ofa | 
ſaſh. The people of inferior rank wear five or fix paans, 
one over another; theſe areofcottoncloth manufactur 
in the country; and thoſe who can afford it have them 
adorned with gold ſtuds, hanging round in a looſe man- 
ner. Though ĩt is the general cuſtom to leave the upper 
part of the body naked, yet many perſons of diſtinction 
wear over their ſhoulders a ſhort ſattin-mantle, by way 
of morning dreſs : but in viſits, and upon re 
ous occaſions, this is laid aſide, and the natural blac 
ſkin preferred, as more beautiful and becoming- 
The high-prieſt has a long piece of white Wer 
wrapped round him, plaited in a pretty taſte. 2 
likewiſe wears long cotton drawers, and has on his 5 
ſlippers or ſandals of red leather : on his head ome 
either a cap or an European hat ; by his fide e 0 
a large couteau with a gilt handle, and has a cane in 


hand. The high-prieit alone ftands covered in 1%, 
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king's preſence, but the nobility pull off their caps and | | With reſpect to their funeral ceremonies, the 2 0 N 
ſlippers before they enter the preſence-chamber. of Ardrah are ſaid to be interred under their own houſes, 
 _ 'Thewomencarr their paſſion fordreſs and finery to where there is 2 vault appropriated for the dead. All 
2 very extravagant height. You 7 ſee them cloathed funeral obſequies are performed with great pomp and 
with the fineſt ſattins, chintzes, and brocades, adorned | ceremony ; for let the perſon be ever ſo much de- 


with 2 profuſion of gold, and panting under the weight 
of their ornaments... This is not ſolely owing to the 
| vanity of the women, ſince the men never think a wo- 
man genteelly dreſſed e with a quan- 
tity ol ſuperfluous ſilk or ſattin. Both ſexes have the 
moſt ſcrupulous regard to cleanlineſs, ; and preſerving. 
their bodies neat and ſweet... They both wath and per- 
fame themſelves every morning and evening with civet 
and aromatic herbs; and a woman never preſumes to 
receive the careſſes of her huſband till this is performed. 
The uſual food of the inhabitants is beef, pork, mut- 
ton, goats, and dogs fleſh; with rice, fruit, roots, pulſe, 
and many kinds of vegetables. Their bread is made into 
cakes; and their drink is their beer called pito, and 
Wag „„ N woot inn oth wind 
The people prefer the language of Alghemi to their 
native tongue, eſteeming it more elegant, ſweet, and 
ſonorous. A characters of either of theſe lan- 
guages are in uſe; but the * men ſpeak, read, and 
write the Portugueſe fluent xn. 
The men are allowed the ſame N Whidah, 
of taking as many women as they are able to ſupport. 
Little ceremony is obſerved in love affairs; the un- 
bounded en enjoyed by ſingle women, whoſe gene- 
ral carriage is looſe and laſcivious, affords abundance of 
opportunities for making and receiving addreſſes. Birth 
and fortune are ſeldom regarded; for the men of the. 
| loweſtclaſs addreſs thoſe ot the higheſt quality; love 
ſets all degrees upon a level, regulates the conduct of 
parents, and makes all parties happy, But, notwith- 
ſtanding this toleration, men ſeldom ſeek for wives out 
of their own claſs. ' The nobility marry young ladies of 
quality, of nine or ten years of age, .whom they take 
home to their houſes; but defer; the conſummation of 
their nuptials till nature indicates. their maturity. The 
marriage-feaſt is then kept, which conſiſts of a great 
quantity of proviſions, drink, and riotons mirth. Li- 
quors are alſo diſtributed to all the relations, acquain- 


ſpiſed while living, he is reſpected at his death. 
The religion of Ardrah is very different from that 
formerly obſerved at Whidah, and, in particular, they 
are ſo far from worſhipping the tame and gentle ſer- 
pents, that they ſearch for them, in order to kill and 
eat them. They have almoſt an infinite number of 
N and perſons of the higheſt diſtinction eſteem 
t an honour to have them at their tables. The great 
marabout, or el appoints the fetiches wor- 
hipped by every family. "Thoſe of the court are cer- 
tain black birds reſembling the crows.of Europe ; with 
theſe the gardens of the palace are filled, and they are 
ted as well, though they are not treated with the ſame 
reſpect, as the ſerpents of Whidah. Among private 
perſons ſome have a mountain, others a ſtone, a tree, a 
piece of wood, or other inanimate ſubſtance, which 
they call their fetiche, and regard with a kind of reli- 


— — 


Ent. ͤ FA PRIN 
' Notwithſtanding their being plunged in the groſſeſt 
idolatry, they have ſome contuſed Nox of a Supreme 
Being, who directs the time and occaſions of their birth 
and death, and he has the power of rendering them 
happy. or miſerable on earth ; but ſeem to be entirely 
void of all ideas of a future ſtate. They ſhrink at 
the thoughts of death, and are alarmed af the ſmalleſt 
accident. The great marabout is held in the higheſt 
eſteem and veneration, and is believed to be able to 
foretel future events by converſing with an image of the 
devil, which is of the ſize of a young child of about 
four years old, and is kept by him in his audience- 
chamber. This image is painted white ; for they con- 
ſtantly maintain that the devil is of that colour, and 
will by no means allow of his being black,  _ 
The prieſts here, as well as in other places on the 
coaſt, are theonly phyſicians the country affords. They 
make decoctions of healing herbs, and ſacrifice animals 
for the recovery of the ſick in their reſpective dwellings. 
The fetiche is rubbed with the animals blood, and the 


tance, and ge u of either party. n 
Their method of courtſhip is extremely conciſe, the 
man uſing no other ceremony than preſenting the object 
of his love with a callico paan, and her relations with 
ſome pots of pito. He then declares to the company, 
that he will marry the woman whom he names; {| 
grants her conſent, and the courtſhip and marriage 
are at once endet. e , 
But though polygamy be permitted, adultery is no 
leſs frequent here than in countries where the men are 
confined to one woman. This ariſes from the ſtrong 
deſires of the women, ungratified by their huſbands, 
who generally confine their favours to one or two of 
them ; on which account the womenaſſume the moſt 
wanton airs and laſcivious manners before all other 
men; though in the preſence of the huſband they 
ſeem full of reſpe&, awe, and ſubmiſſion, 
Some authors obſerve, that the climate of Ardrah is 
_ unfavourable to the propagation of the ſpecies, it ſel- 
dom happening that one woman has more than two 
or three children; but this may perhaps rather proceed 
from the inconſtancy of the men, and the number of 
their wives, few of whom can attract his regard for 
any conſiderable time. | 5 
In every town the wives of freemen are by turns ſent 
to certain ſchools, where they are taught female accom- 
pliſhments, in a houſe belonging to the high-prieſt. 
Old women inſtruct them in dancing and ſinging, the 
voice being accompanied by the jingling of bits of iron 
and copper, ſuſpended to their legs and arms, with 
which they beat time. They are forced to dance and 
ling with ſuch violence, and ſo long together, that their 
ſpirits being fatigued, ſpent, and exhauſted, they drop 
down with faintneſs. Parties ſucceed each other day 


Ce 


| 


fleſh.eaten or burnt. Snelgrave mentions an extraordi- 
body. It is an inviolable law, that in whatever houſe near 


that houſe, with all his family, ſuffer death. Unjuſt and 
cruel as this law is, it is attended with happy conſe- 
quences, fewer accidents from fire happening in Ar- 
drah than in any other kingdom, for the law is execut- 
ed with unrelenting rigour on people of all ranks : yet 
when the royal palace at Jachen was burnt to the 
ground, though the fire was well known to begin in a 
prieſt's houſe, and he was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have 
purpoſely ſet it on flames, the affair was huſhed up, 


and no enquiry made. 


. 


SECT. x. 


| ra, Great Foro, and Aſem, the Capital, With an 
Account of the Trade of Ardrah ; the Manner in which 
it is conducted, and the Goods proper to be carried thitlier. 


| KE coaſt from Whidah to little Ardrah is low and 
flat, but riſes hy a gentle aſcent as you proceed to 
* This laſt town is a league north north-eaſt from 
raya, or Little Ardrah, and before its being ſurrendered 
to Audati, was governed by a phidalgo, or prince, who 
reſided there in a ſplendid manner, in a palace that was 
extremely magnificent, conſidering the country and his 
confined dominions. Jachen is fifteen hundred fathoms 
in circumference, and is ſurrounded by a deep ditch ſup- 


utch and Engliſh had factories here, but of late years 


nary inſtance of reſpect for thoſe doctors of the ſoul and 


the palace a, fire happens to break out, the maſter of 


Of the principal Tons of Ardrah, particularly Jacen, 


lied with water from a rivulet which runs into it. The 


the latter is withdrawn. After the conqueſt of Ardrah, 
the palace of Jachen was burnt to the ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the prince ſubmitted tothe king of Dahomay ; 
but how the accident aroſe, we are not informed. 


s M 


and night in this frantic a extravagant employment; 
Tor can any woman return better recommended to her 

huſband, than by having acquired the ability of hold- 
um out longer than any other in the company, | 


8 
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438 A SYSTEM OF, GEOGRAPHY. Gor, 
To the north of Jachen ſtands the city of Offra, | dize to the amount gf nine ſlaves. In ſhort, the 
where the Engliſh and Dutch have each a hahdforne | toms and duties paid By each ſhip,” amount in the 
factory ; the Dutch in, particular carry on a great trade | whole to ſeyenty or eighty ſlaves. The king has the fir 
in the city, and live With a ſplendor proportiened to ſ choice of goods, whether in the payment of duties, or 
thay Rar Nin 1 C Heats _._.. _ | mexchangefor ſlaves; the hereditary prince the ſecond: 
arther ſtill to. , 


| the north, is ſituated Great Foro, a | the merchant prince the third; the marabout thefourth:- 
| popweus town, but inferior in beauty to the others. and afterwards the great officers of the court,” With _ 
Vhat is very extraordinary in this country is, its hav- 1 58 to the N the general price of goods is re- 
ing an inn for the accommodation of paſſengers, who] gulated by a tariff; and when differences ariſe, they 
are there plentifully ſupplied with all ſuch eatables as | are terminated by the king's decifion, © 
the country produces, 'and Pito beer, which is remark- | The ſlaves annually exported amount to three thou. 
we; „, no | ' ] ſand : theſe are priſoners made in war; contributions 
Still farther to the north is the nietropolis, called Af: | levied upon tributary princes ; criminals whoſe puniſh- 
ſem by the natives, and Great Ardrah by the Europe- | ment are changed into ſlavery ;. ſlaves born, or the 
ans. This city; was. the reſidence of the kings of Ar- | children of flaves; inſolvent debtors, whom they cruelly . 
© drah, and was five or fix leagues in circuit. The royal | ſell for the benefit of the creditor; or the wives and re- 
tamily had two, palaces within it, one of which was | lations; to a certain degree, of all who incur the dic. 
only inhabited, and the other was reſerved for a place | pleaſure of the prince. _ th ICH, e 
of retreat, in caſe of fire, or other accidents. Both theſe | We have already, in treating of Benin, mentioned 
palaces are ſurrounded with high walls of earth and] the inhuman manner in which the Portugueſe tranſport 
clay that bind like cement, and are as firm and ſmooth] their ſlaves from thence to America ; and it will not be. 
"mu . They conlift of large courts, with long] improper to add, before we take leave of the Slave 
wide galleries, ſupported by beautiful pillars finely or- Coaſt, that the Europeans, before they purchaſe theſe 
namented. Under theſe piazzas the natives are al- ſlaves, examine every limb, with the greateſt care, and 
lowed to. walk, The buildings are two ſtories high, | the invalids and maimed being ſet aſide, the remainder. 
with long narrow lips of windows that are per- are numbered. In the meanwhile, a burning iron, with 
fectly adapted to the climats, 4s they occaſion a great] the arms or name of the companies, lies in the fire, and 
draught of air. The floors of the apartments are cover- with this hot iron, both the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 
ed with filk 5 ld fine mats, made ina pretty taſte; brand theſe poor unhappy wretches, both men and wo- 
and before its being conquered by the king of Daho-| men, to prevent their being exchanged. After this 
may, in each room was a ſingle armed chair, a variety they are confined and kept on bread and water, at the 
of filk and brocade cuſhions, tables, folding 'ſcreens, ſexpence of thoſe who bought them, till they are ready 
Japan cabinets, and the fineſt China-ware: the win- to be taken on board; before which, their former ma- 
'dows were hung with taffety curtains, and ſaſhed with] ſters ſtrip them — 55 naked, in which condition they 
white cloth, glazed ina manner that admitted the light, | are ſtowed in the holds of the ſhips, and carried to 
while the damp air of the night was excluded, The America, where they are again fold to the planters.” A 
gardens are ſpecious, and laid out in the moſt delicate | commerce which every unprejudiced mind muſt ſurely 
taſte; and in particular, ſome authors ſay, there are | conſider as inconſiſtent with Chrittianity, and diſho- 
fine long walks ſhaded by odoriferous trees, and lined | nourable to human nature.  _ MATELY 
on each ſide with ſhrubs and flowers of a fragrant ſmell, | The goods proper for importation are large white 
and pleaſing colours; and nothing can be more beau- | beads, large glaſs or cryſtal ear-rings, gilt hangers, iron 
tiful than the elegant parterres, the fanciful graſs-plats, | bars, ſailors knives, copper bells of a cylindric and co- 
_ Joined by ſerpentine walks, refreſhed by. a cooling | nic form, copper and braſs baſons of all kinds, guns, 
ſtream, which gildes over ſhining pebbles. © I Indian filks, coloured taffeties, fine coloured handker- 
 D'Elbee, who viſited this city in 1669, ſays, that you | chiefs, ſtriped pink filks, looking-glaſſes, large um- 
enter it by four gates, the walls which are of mud, are | brellas, long white horſe-tails, and Engliſh and Dutch 
high and thick, and as firm and compact as if built of | crowns. By the laſt great profits are gained, ten crowns 
ſtone and lime. The gates front each other, and are] being the higheſt price for a ſlave; but bougies, or eow- 
defended by deep ditches on the inſide. Over theſe you] ries, which are Chiefly brought from the Maldivia iſlands 
paſs by means of a draw-bridge, which may either be are the currency of the country, and the beſt commodi-' 
raiſed up, or entirely taken away at pleaſure. Over each ties. Europeans in all bargains for ſlaves pay half in bou- 
gate is a guard-room, for the accommodation of the of- gies ; or, if they are ſcarce, a third in bougies, and the 
ticers and ſoldiers entruſted with the keys of the city, | remainder in goods, RIC? „ 
and upon each ſide ſtands a file of muſketeers, with drawn | ws h 
fwords in their hands. The buildings are only of clay SECT. XI 
covered with ſtraw, and yet the ſtreets are kept in theſ YO 
utmoſt order, free from filth and every inconvenience. | e 
The Europeans are treated with great civility by the | Of the GoLD Cos r. 
natives, and have apartments appointed them in the RY 
alace, where each nation has its diſtin quarters. The | The ſecond Diviſion of Guinea. Its Situation a Extent ; 
Dutch carry on a conſiderable trade with Ardrah, and | theplaces where Gold is frund, andthe Manner m which 
that of the Engliſh, without being ſo extenſive, is ex- | it is gathered. Of the Vegetables, with a particular e- 
tremely profitable. Captains of European ſhips, who | count of the Palm Tree, and the Manner of extrading 
are conducted and introduced to court by the Fidalgo or | Palm Wine. N - 


governor of Praya, preſent the king with coral, cypreſs, | — 3 
cloths, morees, and damaſk, for cuſtom and liberty of HE Gold Coaſt, which is thus named from the 


trading. The queen, the prince, and the high-prieſt, abundance of gold found there, is bounded by 
are alſo preſented with coral, damaſk napkins, and ar- Nigritia on the north, by the Slave Coaſt on the eaſt, by 
moiſin. Beads or braſs rings and bougies are given] the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Tooth or wy | 
both to an officer called the captain of white men; to | Coaſt on the weſt ; extending only about 2 hundr 
the court dancers and to the porters. and eighty miles along the ſhore. _ 

Upon the captains return from Aſſem, licence to | The principal river in this diviſion is the Cabra, or 
trade isproclaimed at a village four miles to the ſouth | Ancobar, alſo called the Gold River, which _ . 
ſouth-weſt of Praya, called by the Dutch Stock Vis it on the weſt, and falls into the fea near 3 65 2 - 

Dorp, and warehouſes are appointed for lodging and | fort of St. Anthony, a little to the weſtward of Cape 
ſelling the goods. The honga, or captain of the bar, | Three Points. 5 80 
who directs the landing of all goods, is paid for a ca- | It includes ſeveral diſtricts, in which are à 9 c 
noe's going twelve times to and fro from the ſhip, to the [or villages lying on the ſhore. Some of theſe di 1 vo 
value of a ſlave in effects. When the ſale is ended, [have the title of kingdoms, $0ugh they conta on 4 
the king receives a ſecond preſent, eonſiſting of two muſ- | ſmall tract of land. The 0 hief towns „ tr 

quete, twenty-five pounds of powder, with merchan- [names to ſo many petty kingdoms or itates, Vegi with 


—— 
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un proceedingto the weſt, are Aquamboe, 
Agona, Acron, Fan 


driven from the mountainous pla ces. 
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P Fantyn, Sabo, Fetu, Commany, Jaby, 
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Abet art of the country here moſt of the gold is 
3 and] and ſeveral others. 


found, is ſituated at ſome diſtance from the coa 
the beſt gold is gathered in or between ſome particular 
hills, where the negroes dig pits, and ſeparate the gold 
from the earth dug up with it. It is likewiſe found a- 
bout ſome rivers and 'water-falls, where the violence of 
the torrents cauſed by the heavy rains, waſh it down 
from the mountains. Gold is alſo gathered on the ſea- 


ſhore, more particularly at Minx and Axim, where 


are ſmall” branches of rivers into which 


the gold is 

In the mornin rogers a my night thts places 
are ſure to be viſited by hundreds of negro women, who 
have no other covering but a cloth tied round the waiſt: 
each is furniſhed with two calabaſhes, one of which they 


fill with earth and ſand. This they waſh with many | 


waters, by turning the calabath round, the water wit 

the lighteſt of the mud waſhing over the brim; while 
the gold, if there be any, ſinks 7 its own weight to 
the bottom. Thus they continue till twoor three 1poon< 
fuls are only left; and this they put into the other cala- 
baſh : then fill the other again, and continue waſhing 


till about noon, when the calahaſh that receives the ſet! 


tlings, being pretty well filled, is taken home, and what 
remains diligently ſearched, when they ſometimes find 
as much gold as is worth half a guinea, ſometimes the 
value of a thilling, and ſometimes none at all. 
The gold either thus found or obtained by digging is 
of two ſorts, gold duſt, which is the beft, and pieces 
of different ſizes ; ſome being hardly the weight of 2 
farthing, and others weighing as much as twenty or 
thirty guineas ; but few are found ſo large as theſe ; 
though the an fay, that in the country they have 
pieces that will weigh one or two hundred guineas : but 
the many fmall ſtones always adhering to them, occa- 
fion great loſs in the melting. | 


8 — 


We ſhall now confider the vegetables of this part of 


Guinea. Of the corn there is millet, and maize, or 
Indian wheat; but there is little rice or other corn on 
this coaſt. | | „ 

Of the leguminous plants are ſeveral kinds of beans, 
one ſpecies of which is of a bright red, and grows in 
pods three quarters of a yard in length, and another 
ſpecies grows on trees of the ſize of a gooſeberry-buſh. 

The palm tree is of fingular uſe to the natives, who 
draw wine from the tree, and preſs oil from its nuts. 


Theſe trees are ſaid to abound more in Guinea than in 


any other country. The trunk of the palm tree, when 
at its full growth, is as thick as a man's body, and fix 
feetin height; but its branches ſhoot upwardsof twenty 
feet from the ſtem. The leaves are an ell long, and a- 
bout two inches broad, terminating in a ſharp point ; 
and with the branches the natives frequently cover their 
huts, There are indeed a great variety of palm trees, 
ſome of which are not halt ſo thick as this. 

When the natives perceive that a tree is of a ſufficient 
age to yield a good quantity of wine, they cut off alt its 
branches ; and having let it ſtand a few days ſtripped of 
its ornaments, they Fon 2 hole in the thickeſt part of 
the trunk, and fixing in it a hollow reed, or pipe, the 
wine trickles out into a pot ſet to receive it; but ſo 
ſlowly, that they do not get above two quarts in twenty- 
four hours; but it will run for twenty or thirty days ſuc- 
ceſſively, according to the goodneſs of the plant: and 
when it has almoſt done dropping, they make a fire at 
the bottom of it, which forces out ſomething more. 
After this the palm dies, and is good for little but the 
fire; though in the countries where they are ſatisfied 
with drawing ſmall quantities, a tree will laſt ſeveral 
Jears after its being tapped. 

| his tree is reckoned in i 


— 


| in its prime at ten or twelve 
Jears growth, when it yields ten, fifteen, and ſomenear 
wenty gallons ; of which an anchor, or five gallons, 
is uſually fold on the coaſt for about an Engliſh half 
crown. A great deal is brought down from the inland 
contries, and its cheapneſsthews that there muſt be a 
prodigious numberof palm-trees up in the country. This 
"me, when firſt drawn, is extremely pleaſant, and yet 
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firong ; but the negroes, whobring it to the coaſt, free 
quently mixand pu aces EP TOTS CE eros 


There are here alſo cocoas, oranges,” limes, bananas; | 


oy 
* 


the cabbage tree, ananas, or pine-apples, water melons, - 


. een es trees fit for tiniber ate 3 extra- 
ordinary height and ſize, and others of different coloured 
wood, fit for the fineſt cabinet- makers wor '. 
Among the roots are yams and potatoes. The yam is 
ſhaped like a parſnip; but is thicker in proportion to its 
r it being commonly about twelve inches long, 
and as many more in circumference at the top. When 
roaſted it taſtes like an Engliſh potatoe ; but their po-— 


| tatoes reſemble ours only in ſhape, they being of a 


ſweet maukiſh taſte, and not half ſo agreeable as the 
yams. They have allo ſeveral other roots fit for food; 
as well as different kinds uſed in medicine. 


if the Beqſit, Birds, Reptiles, Inſe&s, and Fiſhes of the 
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| the inland parts of the Gold Coaſt are a great num- 
ber of cows and goats; but few of them are brought 
to the coaſt; however, great herdsof them are bred at 
Acra, Elmina, and Axim; but they are ſo ſmall, that 
4 full grown cow ſeldom weighs more than two hundred 
and fifty pounds; and both the beef and vealare very in- 
dlfferent meat. There ate many ſheep along the coaſt; 
but they are dear, and not above half the ſize of ours; 


they have hair inſtead of wool, and their fleſh is dry and 


diſagreeable. The goats are indeed innumerable, and, 
though they are exceeding ſmall, are fatter and more 
fle hy than the ſlieep of Europe. There are alſo many 
hogs; but they are greatly inferior to thoſe of Whidah. 
F F ey have no horſes near the coaſt, though there are 
great numbers of them in the inland country; but they 
are ſmall and ill ſhaped. If a tall man rides one of them, 
his feet almoft touch the ground. T heir heads and necks, 
which they always hang down, reſemble thoſe of an aſs ; 


they hobble along, but will not ſtir without being 


forced on with blows ; but there are no'want of aſſes, 
which are larger and handſomer than theſe horſes, 

Ihe negroes here are ſo fond of dog's fleih, that they 
willingly give a ſheep for a large dog. Boſman obſerves, 
that the European dogs, on being brought here, dege- 
nerate extremely; their ears growing long and ſtiff like 
thoſe of the ſox, to which colour they alſo incline: ſo 
that in three or four years time they become very ugly 
creatures, and in three or four deſcents their barking 
turns into a howl: hut it does not appear that the cats 
change at all. | | | | 

Among the wild beaſts the elephant, on account of 
its ſize, deſerves to be firſt mentioned. Thele are here 
twelve or thirteen feet high, and are very prejudicial to 
the fruit- trees, particularly to the orange banana, and 
fig-trees; and, with reſpect to the two laſt, eat both the 
fruit and the'ſtem. But though theſe are uſed in the 
Indies both in war and as beaits of burthen, none of 
them are here tamed ; and yet, when unprovoked, they 
ſeldom hurt any man; and it is ſometimes not very 
eaſy to enrage the elephants of this coaſt, 

Tygers are here numerous and of ſeveral ſpecies, 
ſome of which are very large, and they are allextreme- 
ly fierce and ravenous; but happily for the natives, they 
will not attack them, while they can ſatisfy their 
hunger by feeding on the fleſh of brutes. 

The jackal is here ſcarely leſs fierce than the tyger, 
and ſo bold as to devour both man and beaſt. 

The apes are extremely numerous, and of a great 
variety of ſpecies. The moſt-common ſort are of a pale 
mouſe colour, and thoſe which are full grown, when 
they ſtand on their hind legs, are about tive feet high. 
The negroes are perſuaded that they can ſpeak if they 
pleaſe; put will not, for fear of being ſet to work. Theſe 
are very ugly, and extreme! miſchievous; and there is 
another ſpecies which exactly reſemble them but are ſo 
ſmall, that four of them put together would not weigh 


—— 


one of the former. A third ſort is very beautiful: theſe 
| grow 
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grow to the height of about two feet ; their Kair is. as 
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| long white beard. I here are 


Sold Coaſt, eſpecially at Anta and Acron, where 
baut twenty different ſorts of deer, ſome as large as ſmall 


cos, ot hots no bigget than cats; moſt of them are red, I than that of a capo | 
with 4 black: Ui upon their back; ſome of them red, Pon. 


us among the buſhes; they are nevertheleſs often 
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being about the ſize of rabbets. The Europeans often 
tip their feet with gold to make tobacco- ſtoppers of 


Mouree, found a ſnake ſeventeen feet long and very 


porcupines; between which and the ſnake began a very 


brought them to Mouree, where they and their com- 


_ thoſe at Axim are fat and good, though ſmall; but in 


and the heads of ſome of them crowned with tufts of 


reſembles the taſſel of a coach-horſe. 
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as jet, 


finger s length ; and they have 

ulſo many other Kinds 
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9 f here ate an incredible number of harts all along the 
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of a hundred together are ſometimes 


beautifillly Rreaked with white. All of them are very 
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good tb eat, and are eſteemed delicate food Ni | 
dne ſort about two ſeet long, the fieſh of which is much 


* 
— 


. 


crocodiles, with which the rivers ſwarm : tete is at, 
an animal of nearly the ſame form, though it ſeldom 


exceeds four feet in length; its body is black, ſpeckleq 
Den es, and the in is very tender. 
| It injures neither man nor beaſt, but ſometimes make, 
ſeen. Thege are a- [great ſlaughter Ae the poultry, All the Europeam 


with a round ſort of eyes, and the 


who have taſted its 


eſh agree that it is much finer, 
' The lizards are every where extremely numerous 
eſpecially by the walls of the forts; and there are va. 


* 
1 


tious ſpecies of them, which differ in ſize, ſhape, 
colour; and alſo many camelions, which are far from 


admired. Among theſe animals there is one of a red living on air alone, and of which we have given a very 
* wt z k 1 


have ſmall black horns, and are ſo little that the legs 
of ſome of them are ſaid by Mr. Boſman to be no big- 
ger than the ſmall part of a tobacco- pipe. | 

Theſe laſt ſeem to be the beautiful antelopes deſcrib- 
ed by Mr. Smith in his Voyage to Guinea. Theſe pretty 
creatures, ſays he, ſeem rather to vaniſh than run by 


caught and ſhot by the natives; and, when young, are 
ſweet veniſon... A brace of theſe bucks may very well 
be eaten at a meal by a man of a good ſtomach, they 


them. They are ſo very tender, that it is not poſſible 
to hring them alive to Europ ee | 


— 


There are alſo hares and porcupines. Theſe laſt, a8 
well as the former, are eſteemed good food; they are 
great enemies to the ſnakes, and will attack the largeſt 


and moſt dangerous of thoſe reptiles. Mr. Boſman ſays, | | 
extraordinary degree; this is fearce a yard long, but is 


that ſome of his ſervants going into-the country beyond 
bulky lying by a pit of water, near which were two 


tharp engagement, each ſhooting very violently in their 


way, the inake his venom, and the porcupines their | 


quills : but his men having ſeen this fight a conſiderable 
time without being obferved by the combatants, who 
were too furiouſly engaged to take notice of them, they 
loaded their muſkets, and let fly upon the three cham- 
pions with ſuch ſucceſs, that they killed them all, and 


panions eat them as very great delicacies. 5 
Here are three or four ſorts of wild cats, of which 
the civet cat is one; theſe are ſometimes ſold very young 
to the Dutch, who give about eight or nine ſhillings 
ſterling for one of them. A great deal of care and trouble 
are neceſſary in order 2 them up: they feed them 
with pap made of millet, and a little fleſh or fiſh. They 
oduce civet when very young, but that of the male 
better than that of the female. . 
There are other wild cats which are ſpotted like ty- 
gers, and are as fierce; theſe do a great deal of miſ- 
chief among the poultry whenever they get among 
them. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other quadrupeds. 
Among the feathered race there are cocks and hens ; 


ſeveral places on the coaſt they are extremely dry and 
lean. There are likewiſe tame and wild ducks, pigeons, 
a great number of partridges, pheaſants, ſnipes, herons, 
and parrots. There are a variety of other large and 
Gall birds, ſome of which are very beautiful, their plu- 
mage being finely variegated with the brighteſt colours, 


feathers. There are likewiſe falcons, kites, and many 
of the other birds of Europe, as well as thoſe that ſeem 
more peculiarly the natives of the torrid zone, 


It will not be proper to paſs over the birds without Ip 


taking notice of the two ſorts of crown birds found on 
the Gold Coaſt. The firſt is about the ſize of a par- 
rot: it is green about the head and neck; the body is 
of a fine purple; and the wings and tail are ſcarlet tip- 
ped with black. 

The other, which is about three feet high, is ſhaped 
like a heron, and feeds on fiſh : its colour is black and. 
white, and it is crowned with a bunchof feathers that 


but 
places as large as a pewter plate. Theſe are mortal ene | 


- © colour and extraordinary beauty: thoſe of this ſpecies | particular deſcription in treating of Syria. 


F rogs and toads are no leis numerous than in Europe; 
| , ys = We $44.7 30 8! 
Mir. Boſman aſſerts, that the latter are in ſome 


mies to the inakes, with which they have frequent en- 
gagements. There are great numbers and a odigi- 
ous variety of theſe laft reptiles, ſome of which, if we 
may credit the above author, are of an amazing fize, 
He obſerves, that the largeſt of thoſe taken while he 
was on this coaſt was twenty feet long, and that he be- 
lieves they are ſtill larger within land; and we have 
frequently found, ſays he, in their entrails not only 
harts and other beaſts, but alſo men. What credit 7 
to be given to Mr. Boſman in this particular we will 
not ſay; we ſhall only obſerye, that the above gentle- 
man's work is univerſally reckoned one of the beſt de- 
ſcriptions of Guinea; and that the Portugueſe have 
mentioned ſerpents on this coat of a ſtill larger fize.. 
Moſt of the ſnakes are venomous, but one is ſo to an 


two ſpans thick, and variegated with white, black, and 


yellow. The ſnakes not only infeſt the woods, but the 


dwellings of the negroes, and even the forts and bed- 


chambers of the Europeans, 


ſmall, and others as large as a cray-fiſh ; but the ſting 
of either cauſes intolerable pain, and too often proves 
mortal. There are alſo many centipedes, whole bite 
occaſions a violent pain for ſeveral hours, but is not 


mortal. Spiders of a monſtrous ſize are alſo found 


here, and are ſaid to be venvmous. x 

But none of the inſects of this country appear more 
extraordinary than the ants. Theſe are of three ſorts, 
the red, the white and the black. The firſt are of the 
lame ſize as thoſe in Europe; but the two laſt are much 
larger, they being above half an inch long. They build 
ſometimes in great hollow trees, and ſometimes on the 
ground, throwing up hillocs ſeven or eight feet high, ſo 
very full of holes, that they ſeem like honey combs. 
Theſe ant-hillks are of a ſmall circumference in propor- 
tion to their height, and, being ſharp at the top, look 
as if the wind would blow them down. I one day,” 
ſays Mr. Smith, © attempted to knock off the top of 
one of them with my cane, but the ſtroke had no 
te other effect than to bring ſome thouſands of them 
* out of doors, to ſee what was the matter. Upon which 
I took to my heels, and ran as faſt as I could, well 


knowing that they have often attacked our hens, and 


ſometimes our ſheep, if lame or wounded, in the 
night, with ſuch ſucceſs, that before morning no- 
thing was to be ſeen of them but the ſkeleton, picked 
* ſo very clean, that the moſt curious anatomiſt upon 
* earth could not do the like.“ They frequently en- 
ter the forts in ſuch ſwarms, as to oblige the Europeans 
to leave their beds in the night. The ſting or bite of 
the red ant raiſes an inflammation that is extremel 
painful. The white are as tranſparent. as glais, an 
bite with ſuch force, that in one night they will eat 
through a wooden cheſt of goods. 12 
As the natives have but little fleſ fit for food, they 
are obliged to ſubſiſt principally on fiſh, and by A 
particular favour of Providence the ſez and rivers ſeem 


. 


to contend which ſhall produce the beſt. There act 
many of the ſorts found in Europe, 4s pike, ere 


rimps; and likewiſe iharks and ſword 


mus, flounders, bream, lobſters, crabs, prone 
a1; 


ith 2 
great 
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Among the amphibious animals and reptiles are t 


There are here abundance of ſcorpions, ſome a | 


. 
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the Dreſt of tie Natives of the Gold Cyuſt, theif Mar- 
riages, and the Cuſtoms relating to their Women and Chil- 
dren; their Skill in the indnua] Arts ; their Treatment of 
a Famralt. oo EST ET 
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H E richeſt of the natives adorn their hair with a 
I kind of coral, called conte-de-terra, which they 
eteem more valuable than gold, and with a ſort of blue 
coral called by the natives acory. They ſet a great value 
on our hats, for which they will pay a very high price. 
Their arms, legs, and waiſt, are likewiſe adorned with 
and coral ; and particularly on their arms they have 
rings of gold, filver, and ivory. Round their waitt they 
wrap three or four ells of ſilk, cloth, perpetuana, or other 
tuft, which hanging down covers half the leg. They 
zlſo wear —_ or chains of gold, filver, and ſhells 
round their neck. Their caboceros,” or chief men, who 
' have a ſhare in the government, wear only a handſome 
cloth round their waiſt, a cap of deer ſkin, with a ſtring 
of coral about their heads, and are never ſeen without a 
kuf in their ans. 
Some of the common people have an ell or two of 
eloth round their waiſt, while others have only a ſort of 
rirdle, to which is faſtene a piece of ſtuff that paſſes 
- between the legs, and is tied to the girdle before, and 
ſt ſerves to cover their nakedneſs. The fiſhermen add 
to this a cap made of deer ſkin, or only ruſhes, or ſome 
old hat bought of an European ſailor. FRV 
The women of diſtinction appear to have much more 
kill in the ornaments of dreſs than the men. The cloth 
which encompaſſes their. waiſt is longer, and faſtened 
with greater neatneſs round their bodies. Their hair is 
more beautifully adorned with gold, ivory, and coral; 
and their necks with gold chains and ſtrings of coral; 
but their arms, legs, and waiſt, are in a manner covered 
with theſe ornaments ; beſides, on the upper part of 
their bodies they frequently caſt a veil of filk, or ſome 
other fine ſtufklñ!ñ „„ Es 
While the kings are in their own houſes, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no marks of grandeur, and their cloaths 
are ſometimes ſo mean as to be ſcarce worth a ſhilling. 
They eat the ſame food as the meaneſt of their ſubjects, 
for bread, oil, and a little fiſh are their uſual fare, and 


8 4 


water their moſt common drink; but they have brandy 


which they purchaſe of the Europeans, and palm wine 
which they receive from the inland country. They have 
no guard at the palace-gates, nor are attended by any 
other officers than their own wives and ſlaves; and even 
when they go abroad in their towns they are generally 
attended by only two boys, one of whom carries the king's 
labre, and the other his ſeat. But if they viſit a perſon 
high rank in another town, or receive a viſit from ſome 
other great man, they take care to ſhew their grandeur. 
On theſe occaſions both they and their wives are richly 
adorned, umbrellas are held over their heads, and they 
we accompanied by armed men. | 
Marriage is never obſtructed by previous ceremonies. 
a man likes a young woman, he has no more to do 
than to aſk her of her parents, who ſeldom refuſe ſo 
aſonable a requeſt, eſpecially if he be agreeable to the 
daughter. The bride brings no fortune with her ; but 
the huſband keeps an exact account of the expences of 
the wedding day, and of all the preſents he makes to the 
ride or her friends, that in caſe ſhe ſhould ever become 
o far diſguſted with him as to leave him, he may de- 
mand the whole again. But if he divorces her, he can 
mand nothing either of her or her relations, except 
* Produces very. good reaſons for his diſmiſſing her. 
* bey allow of a plurality of wives, and ſome are ſaid 
3 even twenty, in which number are doubtleſs in- 
all their female ſlaves. Their wiyes are obliged 
cultivate the earth, and to dreſs proviſions for their 
ands, who commonly ſpend their time in loitering 
ut and drinking palm wine. However, the men of 
3) | 
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lous ; they lie with her on the night following their 


birth-day, and on that day of the week which they term 


their fetice day. Each wife generally endeavours to 
pleaſe the huſband, in order to obtain the greateſt ſhare 


The women of all this coaſt are delivered with very 


the child is no ſooner born, than they ufually go to waſh 


themſelves in the ſea. Immediately after the birth of the 


infant, a prieſt is ſent for, who. binds a number of cords, 
pieces of coral, and other things about the infant's head, 
body, atms, and legs. "Theſe are to fecure it fromi ſick- 
neſs and ill accidents, and are all the cloaths it is to 
wear till it is ſeven or eight years of age, when it puts 
on a ſort of apron formed of half an ell of cloth. The 
number of females born in theſe countries is ſaid great- 


der their having 
more excuſeable. M;; 
As the heat of the country naturally renders the na- 


however; beſides building their huts, making their ca- 


ing, they employ themſelves in making earthen veſſels 
and wooden bowls, and in forming chains and rings for 
the arms and legs, of gold, filver, and ivory. They alſo 
perform ſmiths work, and by means of a ſmall pair of 


own invention, they, with a great ſtone for an anvil, 
make not only ſwords, and other offenſive weapons, but 
inſtruments ot agriculture, fiſhing hooks, and harpoons, 
knives, and tools jor making their canoes, the largeſt of 
which are about thirty feet long. They likewiſe make 
ſeveral ſorts of muſical inſtruments, which reſemble 
thoſe we have already deſcribed, in treating of the other 
parts of Guinea. e IHR 6 1 
The negroes are commendable for their having no 
beggars among them; for one of them no ſooner finds 
bimfelf ſo poor, that it is difficult for him to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence, than he binds himſelf for a certain ſum of 
money, or his friends do it for him; and the maſter for 
whom he engages to work, ſets him a taſk that is far 
from being laviſh, he being uſually. obliged to defend 
him in caſe he ſhould he attacked, and to ſpend his lei- 
ſure time in aſſiſting him to cultivate the earth. Yet 
all the people in general, from the king to the meaneſt 
ſubject, make no ſcruple of begging of the Europeans 
whatever they like. ol „ 
When the natives are ſick, they in the firſt place have 

recourſe to remedies ; but not eſteeming thoſe alone ſuf- 

ficient to reſtore health and preſerve life, they apply to 

their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The ſame perſon being both 
prieſt and phyſician, he eaſily perſuades the relations of 

his patient that he cannot be recovered without ſome of- 

ferings, and therefore propoſes a ſheep, a hog, a cock, 
or what he likes beſt; but always proportions. the ſa- 

crifice to the circumſtances of the perſon whom he en- 

deavours to cure. If the diſeaſe continues to increaſe, 

more expenſive offerings are made. Frequently one phy- 

fician is diſcharged with a good reward, and another 

called in his ſtead ; and this change of phyſicians is ſome- 

times repeated twenty times or more ſucceſſively, each 

of whom makes freſh offerings, and appropriates them 

as they always do, to his own private uſe. 

The boys who are ſlaves or ſervants to the Europe- 
ans, when fond of their maſter, will, on his being 
ſeized with the leaſt indiſpoſition, go without his know- 
ledge, and make offerings for him, that he may recover 
his health ; and accordingly there are ſometimes found 
on the beds, or in the chambers of the Europeans, things 


maſter's lives; but as they are ſenſible that the Europe- 
ans are offended at their ſhewing ſuch marks of their gra- 
titude and affection, this is alwa 


5 N | well 


| of his affections; and ſhe who is 10 happy as to be preg- 
I nant, is ſure to be reſpected and waited on by him. 


little pain, even without the aſſiſtance of a midwife; and 


conſecrated by the prieſt,and laid there to preſerve their 


"MM 


mand, and the care of houſekeeping, and the ſecond, 
ho is conſecrated to their fetiche, and is called the 
| fetiche wife. Of this laſt they are frequently very jea- 


* 


ly to exceed that of the males, which, if true, may ren- 
ſuch a multitude of wives ſomewhat 


tives inactive, they are matters of few manual arts: 


noes, and being ſkilled in managing them, and in fiſh- - 


bellows, with two or three pipes, which is entirely their | 


ys done privately, and ſo 
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$5 people, and t e acquaintance of the deceaſed, hkewiſe] 
= ene! 


| brandy is very briſkly filled out in the morning, and 


the relations and friends all aſſemble, and the corpſe is 


publicly buried, notice is firſt given, not only to the in- 
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poor wretches whom the infirmities of age, or other 


I ſaw eleven perſons killed in this manner; among whom 


- of the deceaſed s goods, but none of his houſhold fur 


_ 1 *. N 
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MF eee, ane run ban the fireets, | 
wy  fepeating | 
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came to 99 their annette, each bringing a pre- 
n 


tq be carri 


ger the preſent is, the more it redounds to the perſon's | 


| 


palm wine in the afternoon ; whence the tuneral of a 
rich negro is very expenſive. The body is afterwards | 
richly. dane and put into the coffin with fetiches of 
zold, the fineſt corals, and ſeveral other things of va- 
ue, which it is imagined the deceaſed will have occa-| 
ſion for in the other world. After two or three days, 


* — 


carried to the grave, followed by a number of men and 
omen, without the leaſt order, ſome crying and 
rieking, and others ſilent. Many young ſoldiers run- 
ning about at the ſame time, load and diſcharge their 
muſkets, till the deceaſed is laid in the ground. | 


Tobe corple being interred, the multitude go where 
they pteate ; but moſt of them return to the houſe, in 
order to fpend their time in drinking and mirth. This 
continues ſeveral days, during which every thing rather 
reſembles a wedding, than a time of mourning. | 
above ground; when, to prevent the putrefaction ot the 
corpſe, they lay it upon a wooden frame like à grid- iron, 
that ſtands a conſiderable height over a gentle clear fire, 
which dries it by ſlow degrees. When a prince is to be 


habitants of his owneountry, but to other nations, which 
brings a prodigious concourſe of people, all of whom are 
as richly dreſſed as poſſible. Several of the ſlaves of the 
deceaſed are ſaid to be {lain at theſe funerals, that they 
may ſerve him in the other world; as are allo thoſe 
whom he has dedicated to his falſe gods, with one of 
his wives, and one of his principal ſervants: even ſome 


accidents haye rendered incapable of labour, are bought 
in order to encreaſe the number of thefe horrid _— 
ings, and are put to death with every circumſtance. of 
inhumanity. With the utmoſt horror, ſays Mr. Boſman, 


was one, who, after having endured the moſt exquiſite 
tortures, was delivered to 2 child of fix years of age, 
who was ordered to cut off his head, which he wasabout 


A king, or very great perſon, is ſometimes kept a year | A third time ais the 
of the ingredients out of the pipe, with which he touches 
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ue Religion of the Nutrperon the Guld Gt. 


{GST of .the- negroes on the Gold: Coat believe 1 
YI. ops God, to whom they attribute. the crew;! 


of t W „And ever thing in it.; but, like the other 


negroes, make their offer ings, and offer up the 
to their fetiches. They 30e Affen eo —_— 
ing the cxeation ; many of them believe, that in the be. 
ginning God created black as well as white men, and im. 
mediately offered them two ſorts of gifts, gold and. the 
knay ledge of the arts of reading and writing; and abox. 
ing the b acks to chooſe nu, they made choice of gold 

the knowledge of letters to the whites, (God 


and 15 0 Wen 
they ſay, granted their requeſt; but, being offended at 


their ayarice, ordered that the whites ſhould for ec 

be their maſters. m_- they believe, that there ok 

gold in any other country beſides their qwn.; and that no 

blacks have any knowledge of letters, nor any notion 
_ Wy 


of the extent of the world, but what they obtain from 


However, it is certain that this opinion of the creation 
cannot he yery antient; for if by the white men are meant 
the Europeans, they could have no idea of there being 
wy ſuch before the Portugueze diſcoyered theis coat. 

It appears that all the negroes, aud eyen the inhabi- 
tants of Madagaſcar, have their fetiches ; though in dif- 
terent countries theſe kind of jdols have different names 
and are formed of different ſubſtances, T hoſe of this 
country give that name to ſome ornament worn on the 
head, or any other ſubſtance dedicated to ſome inviſible 
ſpirit. Beſides, each feticheer, or prieſt, has here a pecu- 
lar fetiche, prepared in a different manner; which is 
moſtly a large wooden pipe filled with earth, oil, blood, 
the bones of dead men and beaſts, feathers, hair, and 


the like. By theſe mixtures the prieſt probably ſuppoſes 
that he forms a kind of necromantic charm or taliſman, 


he deſires. 


by which he can prevail on ſome {ſpirit to perform what 


If a pegro is to take an oath before this ſetiche, he 


firſt enquires of the prieſt what is its name, each having 


2 977 one; then calling the fetiche by it, he repeats 
what he is to confirm by an oath, deſiring that he may 

be puniſhed with death, if he {wears falily: then geing 
round the pipe, he ſtops in the ſame place, and repeats 
the oath a ſecond time, in the ſame manner as before, 
and ſo a third time. After this the feticheer takes fame 


the perſon's head, arms, belly, and legs; and, holding 


it above his head, turns it three times round. He then 


cuts a bit of the nail of one tinger on each hand, and one 


toe on each foot, and ſome of the hair of the head, all 


which he puts into the pipe ; and thus concludes the 
ceremony. 1 45 95 100k 
Public religious exerciſes are ſometimes performed by 
2 Whole town or nation, on account of great flaods, or in 
extraordinary drought. Upon theſe occaſions the chief 
perſons of the town or nation aſſemble, and adviſe with 
the prieſt about the courſe moſt proper to be taken to te- 
move the calamity ; and what he orders is immediately 
commanded or forbidden throughout the land, by a pub- 
lic cryer; and whoever preſumes to act contrary to this 
order, incurs a large pecuniary penalty. | 
Almoſt every village has a {mall grove, in which the 
governors and principal people frequently repair to make 
their offerings, either for the public good or for them- 
ſelves. Thele groves are eſteemed ſacred, no perfonpre- - 
ſuming to defile them, or to cut or break off auy branches 


an hour in performing, he not being ſtrong enough te ſof the trees. 


wield the ſabre. But theſe inhuman facritices are only 


They have particular days in which they reſrain from 


in uſe among the negroes who are at diſtance from the [drinking wine, and each perſon is forbid ta eat a particu- 


European forts. Tie | 52 
. They generally erect a ſmall cottage, or plant a little 
garden of rige on the grave, into which they put fome 


Niture, 


lar kind of fleſh : thus, one exts no mutton, another no 
goats fleth, another ng beef, another no pork, wild fol. 
or cocks with white feathers ; and this refiraiht lafis 35 
long: as their lives, ft SED 

- They, Hke other negroes, imagine that their ſotic hes 
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| the wic kad but their 


wic wurde generally rt in 3 mu · | of proviſions towartds the end of the year, and are there- 
tiplcity of wives and Neves, and their puniſhments in | fore obliged to fetch them from other places. 


1 


the want of them, though the moſt terrible puniſhment | At Acra ſtands the Daniſh fort of Ohriſtlanſburg, fituat- 


they vun imagine is death. Their ideas of a future ſtate ed in five degrees th 


are very different : moſtof them imagine that immediate 
y aſtor death a perſon goes to another world, where he 
lives in the ſame manner as he did here, and makes uſe 
6f all the offerinigs his friends and relations made at the 


being rewarded or puniſhed fer the good or evil actions 
of their paſt HMfe. POL PEoASEDS 
Some however believe, that the deceaſed are inſtantly 
conveyed to à famous river ſituated in the inland coun- 
try, where their god enquires what ſort of a life they 
have lived; whether they have religiouſly obſerved the 
holidays dedicated to him; whether they have abſtained 
from all forbidden meats, and inviolably kept their oaths; 
which if they have, they are' gently wafted over the 
riverto a delightful country, abounding with every thing 
that can contribute to their happineſs. But if, on the 
contrary, the departed hath finned againſt any of theſe 
rules, his god plunges him into the river, where he is 
drowned and loſt in eternal-oblivion. 

I.!n this part of Guinea they have a very extraordinary 
annual ceremony, which confiſts in baniſhing of the 
devil out of all the towns. This is preceded ;by a feaſt 
of eight days, accompanied with ſinging, dancing, mirth, 


and jollity; and in this time they are allowed freely to] ordnance. 
ſing of all the faults, villanies, and frauds of their ſupe- 


riors, as well as inferiors, without the leaſt puniſhment; 
the only way of flopping their mouths being to ply them 


well with liquor, upon which they alter their tone, and | belonging to the fort, which yield à ſufficient quantity 
of ſalt to ſupply not only the whole Gold Coaſt, but alſo 
| all the ſhips that trade thither. 5 


turn their ſatyrical ballads into ſongs in praiſe of thoſe 
who treat them. 5 | 
This time of licence being ended, they hunt out the 


| irty minutes north latſtäde, and 
is the only one they poſſeſs on this coat. This fort, Mr. 
Boſman fays, would be too ſtrong for the vnited force 


ſtrengthened with four batteries, and ut wg very beau- 
planted on all parts of it. 


Creveccur, on the extremity of a high rock, the beach 
for landing being under the fire of the artillery and 
mufſcetry of the fort. The building is ſquare and flanked 
with batteries, joined by long curtains of a very irregu- 
{lar 1 — A dd te by it ſu ; 
the Englith fort in fize, and in the goodneſs of the guns, 
but does not exceed it in ſtrength, the walls being dms 
ner, and confequently not fo good a defence. 


; 


L LEED. 5 


f 


Englith, called Fort-James. This is a well-built ſquare. 
edifice, with four baſtions: its walls are high and thick. 
It is built on the top of a ſteep rocky cliff that hangs 
over the ſea, and has a battery juſt under the wall next 
the water, where may be planted twenty pieces of heavy 
| cannon ; beſides which the fort has four ftrong and large 
flankers; on which are mounted twenty-ſeven pieces of 


, 


which, not being ſo woody as the others, is by far the 
moſt pleafant on the Gold Coaſt. There are ſalt- ponds 


Farther to the weft are the kingdoms of Acton ant 


devil with an horrid ery, running after one another, and | Agonna, the firſt of which has a Dutch fort in the mid- 


throwing ſtones, dirt, and every thing that comes in their 


dle of the coaſt that has two batteries, oh which are 


way at the ſuppoſed fiend. When they have driven him | mounted eight pieces of cannon, and under it is a ſmall” 


far enough out of town, they return to their houſes ; on 
which the women immediately wath and ſcour all their 
wooden and earthen veſſels, to cleanſe them from all 
pollution, . „ 1 


L 


SECT. XVI. 


Of the Kingdoms and States on the Gold Gaſt: and 2 of 
Aguamboe, Agonna, Acron, Fantin, and Sabu : with the 
European Forts in each, | 


W ſhall now give a deſcription of the ſeveral king- 
doms or ftates into which the Gold Coaſt is di- 
_ vided, and at the ſame time take notice of the factories 

of the Europeans. ow 3 

The country of Aquamboe, on the moſt eaſtern part 
of this coaſt, is ſituated chiefly within land, and is one 
of the greateſt monarchies on the coaſt of Guinea: 
the maritime part of this kingdom, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by the name of Acra, indeed ex- 
tends only twenty miles along the ſhore ; but it ſtretches 
ten times as far within land. The Aquamboe negroes 
are haughty, arrogant, and warlike ; and the neighbour- 
ing nations are continually infeſted by their incurſions, 
m which they plunder and rob all before them. 

In this kingdom the Engliſh, Danes, 'and Dutch have 
torts, but their authority is very ſmall, and confined 
Within their own walls ; for ſhould they make any at- 
tempts on the negroes, they would probably end in their 
deſtruction. Each fort has a village adjacent, diftin- 
guiſhed by its particular name. It might be reafonably 


nn 


conjettured, that theſe threecompanies trading here might | 


be ſufficient to cauſe diſſentions fatal to their commerce j 
but here is ſuch plenty of gold and flaves, that none of 
them is in wir 5 of wanting a ſhare, eſpecially as each 
1 ſtocked with commodities which the other has not. 
The king and his nobles, or rather favourites, are fo 
very rich in gold and ſlaves, that this country is ſaid to 
_ holieſs greater treaſures than all the reft of the Gold 
-0aſt put together. | 
The chief employments of the inhabitants, befides that 


th 2 are merchandize and agriculture; but though 


village inhabited only by fiſhermen. The people of Acron 


Fantinians, their next neighbours to the weſtward, for 
their protectors, none dare to injure or attack them 
which affords them an opportunity of tilling their lan- 
in quiet; and hence they have annually a plentiful har- 
veſt, a great part of which they diſpoſe of to other 
countries. | | 55 
About a mile to the eaſtward is a very high hill, termed 
The Devil's Mount, which is ſaid to contain vaſt quan- 
tities of gold, a great deal of which is waſhed down by 


Agonna, which ſurpaſſes Acron in largeneſs, power, and 
riches, though they are nearly equal with refpect to fer- 
tility and the pleaſantneſs of the countries. | | 
he next country to the weflward is Fantin, which 


having on its weſtern extremity the Iron Mount, which 
is 2 quarter of a mile long at the baſe, and has from its 
bottom to its ſummit a delightful walk, fo thick ſhaded 
with trees, that the light is obſcured at noon-day. The 
inland inhabitants are employed in trade, tillage, and the 
making of palm-wine; and the country, beſides its be- 
ing rich in gold, produces all the neceſſarles of life, and 
more eſpecially corn, which the inhabitants {ell in large 
quantities to the ſhips that arrive there. The govern- 
ment is in the hands of 2 chief commander, whom they 
term their braffo, or leader. This is a kind of chief go- 
vernor, whoſe power is ſuperior tothat of any other ſingle 
perſon in the country ; yet his authority is reſtrained by 
the old men, who form a kind of parliament. 


compact fort named Anamaboa. This is a large edifice 
flanked by two towers, and ſecured on the ſea-ſide by 
two baftions of brick or ſtone, well cemented with lime. 
It ſtands upon a rock at the diſtance of 575 paces from 
the ſea. It is mounted with twelve pieces of canhon and 
two pateraroes, and defended by à garriſon of twelve 
whites and eighteen blacks, under the command of the 
chief factor. The greateſt inconvenience attending the 
fituation, ariſes from the difficulty of landing from the 
ſhips, the ſhore being covered with rocks a ſmall diſtance 


e ſoil is lyuSciently fertile, yet they generally fall ſhort 


into the fea, or rendered equally dangerous by a io ey 
igh 


of the Engliſh and Dutch forts, It is a ſquare bunding, 


Within a canfion-ſhot above this lies the Dutch fort 


Within a cannon-ſhot above this fort is that of the 


Round theſe ſorts is a delightful champaign country, 


ſeldom or never engage in war; for having choſen the 


the violent rains. About this hill begins the country of 


extends about nine or ten miles along the ſea-ſide, it 
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In this divifion the Engliſh have a ſmall, neat, and 
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made in great perfection, eſpecially that which they call 


init, till it was diſcovered that the negroes adulterated 
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high ſurf, The ſhips are therefore forced to oome to an 


anchor on the outſide of the rocks, and the goods are 
landed by canoes upon a; ſandy point, ſurrounded by a 
Wall built at the expenee of the company, and rendered 
very convenient by there being lodgings for the negroes 
under the cannon of the ſort . 
Ihe fort of Anamaboa was abandoned in the year 1733; 


but the Engliſh afterwards reſumed. the ſettlement, and 
-  - - have continued in it ever ſince... | _ + 8 


g . > t j 


The country round Anamaboa is mountainous, but the | 


hills are at a ſufficient diſtance from the town. Fiye of 
them are remarkably. high, and ſerve at ſea as land- 
marks to determine this diviſion of the coaſt. They 
being covered with wood, the multitude and variety of 
the trees form an agreeable proſpect. Palm wine is here 


uacker, - The country is alſo populous, and exceeding 


rich in gold, ſlaves, and all the neceſſaries of life; but | 


more particularly in corn, large quantities of which they 
ſell to the Europeans. | Sl 2, 


| A little below Aga ſtands the village of Little Cor“ 
| | | it from Great Cor- 
mantin. This village is ſituated upon an eminence, | 


mantin, thus named to diſtinguiſh 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a lofty tree that grows upon its 
_ ſummit. | e 1 
carried on a great trade, and the Dutch had alſo a ſhare 


the gold. This firit gave the Dutch a dillike to the trade, 
and at length drove away moſt of the Europeans. After- 
wards the trade was reſumed by the Dutch, about the year 

1682, when they greatly enlarged and e dort 
Amſterdam, which was the chief reſidence of the Engliſh, 

till they were driven thence by De Ruyter in 1665. 

I) his is a ſquare ſtone building, ſtrengthened by four 

baſtions, mounting twenty pieces of cannon. In the 
center is a tower, on which the Dutch flag is fixed. This 
tower affords fine views of the ſea and country; the 
apartments of the officers and ſoldiers are neat, clean, 
and commodious : the parapets are ſpacious, and the fort 
is well ſupplied with water by means of large ciſterns that 
contain an incredible quantity of rain. Ihe garriſon is 
compoſed of twenty-five white men and a number of 
blacks, who live 1 and at their eaſe, and make 
fortunes with very little trouble. VF 

About a cannot-ſhot from this fort ſtands Great Cor- 
mantin, a large and populous town, ſituated upon a high 
hill under the cannan of Fort Amſterdam. The num- 
berof merchants and fiſhermen in the town exceed twelve 
Hundred, beſides the other inhabitants, who have differ- 


” 


ent employments. | | 
The next kingdom to the weſt is that of Sabu, which 
is of very ſmall extent; but produces an amazing quan- 
tity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, oranges, lemons, 
bananas, and other fruit, beſides palm oil, The na- 
tives are eſteemed the moſt induſtrious people on the Gold 
Coaſt, being perpetually employed either in tilling the 
earth, fiſhing, or trading with the Europeans or Acaneſe, 
who exchange gold for the fruits and fiſh of Sabu. 
The city of Sabu, in which the king reſides, ſtands 
two leagues from the coaſt, and is deſcribed as a long and 
populous city. The firit place to the eaſtward of it is 
the Engliſh fort on Queen Anne's Point, which is built of 
ſtone and lime, upon an eminence about a mile from 
Fort Royal, and two miles from Naſſau Fort. It is de- 
fended by five pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of five 
white, and as many black men. 

At a ſmall diſtance ſtands Mawry, or Mouree, a village 
which tho' ſituated upon an eminence, is very unhealthy ; 
| its market is bad, and every thing in it, even palm-wine 

and fruits, ſcarce and dear. The chief trade of the 
place conſiſts in for duſt, with which canoes arrive 

every day from all-the ſea-port towns. Before the Dutch 
fixed their reſidence here, it was an inconſiderable place; 
but now it carries on a flouriſhing trade, and contains 
above two hundred houſes, which ſurround three ſides of 
the Dutch fort of Naſſau. The greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are fiſhermen, four or five hundred of whom 


go every morning in canoes to catch fiſh; and, upon their p 


return, are obliged to pay every fifth fiſh to the Dutch 
factor in the town, by way of toll or tribute. The houſes 
ſtand at a great diſtance from each other, and the inter- 
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ither the French and Portugueſe formerly | Of 
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vening ſpace is generally filled up with à rock, whics 
' renders the paſſage from one to another be : 
and ſometimes dangerous. This place is called The 
Grave of Dutchmen, on account of the great number 
who have died there; yet it is till in a gouriſhing con- 
he ſhips bound to the Gold Coaſt aretorced 
to wood. watenbere. :/; 1 oor pt bs 
Fort Naſſau, the moſt conſiderable Dutch ſettlement in” 
Guinea, except Elmina, is ſituated upon a rock, and iz 
watered towards the ſouth by the ſea. Its form is nearly - 
quadrangular, the front being rathæt the largeſt fide. 1 
has four batteries, and eighteen pieces of cannon; and: if 
9 Elmina, has the higheſt walls of any fort on 
the coaſt. , The curtain comprehends the two ſea-bat- 
teries, and is very ſpacious and convenient; but its 
greateſt ornament an | | 


and ſtrength conſiſts in four towers at 

the angles, well provided with artillery, muskets, and 
ſtores. At a ſmall diſtance from the fort the company 
have a fine garden, kept in excellent order, and neatly 
laid out in groves of fruit-trees and parterres. N 


„„ OP Ro 
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tlie Kingdom of Fetu, with a particular Deſeri pion of Caje 
Cat Caftk, the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh, and 
St. George Elmina, the Chicf Settlement of the Dutch on the 


1 Coaft of Guinea. 


WE now. come to the kingdgm of Fetu, or Fetou, 
/ Which is bounded on the weſt by the river Benja 
and the kingdom of Commendo, on the north by the 
country of Ati, on the eaſt by Sabu, on the ſouth by the 
ocean, and, according to Boſman, is a hundred and ſixty 
miles in length, and near as much in breadth. The hills 
are covered with trees of various kinds, and the vallies 
watered by a number of rivulets; and it is extremely well 
ſituated for European ſettlements. "ag GO 

On the eaſtern part of this kingdom is Cape Coaſt, 
in five degrees north latitude, and under the ſame meri- 
dian as London. This is the chief Englith ſettlement 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. It is ſaid to have received its 
name from a corruption of Cabo Corſo, by which it was 
called by the Portugueſe. The Cape is formed by an 
angular point waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſea, 
and upon it ſtands the Engliſh fort, nine miles from El- 
mina. The Portugueſe ſettled here in 1610, and built 
the citadel upon a large rock, that projects into the ſea; 
but a few years after they were diſlodged by the Dutch, 
and in 1664, it was taken by admiral Holmes. The 
next year, De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, having orders 
from the States to revenge the inſults committed by the 
Engliſh, attacked all the ſettlements of this nation along 


| the coaſt, with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war, and 


even took, burnt, and ſunk all the ſhips belonging to 
the Engliſh company ; but after all, was unable to take 
this fort, which was afterwards confirmed. to the Engliſh 


| by the treaty of Breda ; and the king granting a new 


charter in 1672, the directors of the African company 


| applied all their attention to fortify and render it com- 


modious. | 1 
The walls, which are thick and h 


igh, particularly on 


| the land fide, are built artly of ſtone ; but chiefly of 


brick, which the Engliſh made at a ſmall diſtance. To 
the height and ſtrength of its walls, the fort owes it 


| principal ſecurity, and the neighbouring negroes deper- 


dent on the company, a protection againſt the incurſ- 
ons of the Fantins. The interior parade, which is a- 
ſed twenty feet, forms a quadrangular ſpace, cooled by 
gentle refreſhing ſea-breezes, to which it lies open, and 
is agreeably ſituated on account of its having in vier 
Queen Anne's point, and all the ſhipping in the road of 
Anamaboa. This platform is defended by three pieces 
of large cannon ; and the three other ſides of the iquare 
contain ſpacious and handſome lodgings, with offices, 
and other conveniences ; particularly on the ſouth ſide 
is a handſome chapel. Three pieces of artillezy on the 
latform, command the road and its entrance, -Nor 5 
the landing- place leſs expoſed to the fire of the mw 
ketry behind the rocks. The fort has four baſtions, 


mounted with twenty-nine pieces of cannon, Neue 
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battlements are ten more, and apon the wall towards Ta-] blacks: © According to Des Marchais, it is acceſſible only 
bora are fix, Which ate of no other uſe than to keep] by a crooked path, that forms a kind of ſpiral ſtreet, on 
CCT © P e e onion 
The proſpect of this fortreſs is extremely beautiful to-| - The town of Manfro is of an oval form, ſituated oon 
wards the ſea; the fortifications Wai, imagined, and] the banks of a river, and almoſt inacceſſible, by its beinng 
all the aſſiſtande that art could giye i added to nature. ſurrounded by rugged rocks. The inhabitants are con- 
vou enter it by a large gate, that leads to the ſquare pa- ſtantly employed in agricult 
rade juſt mentioned, which is capable of receiving five] ſalt. 


tly employed in agriculture, ' fiſhing, and making 
hundred men drawn up, The four baſtions have a com- In the kingdom bf Fetu is alſo the Dutch fort of 
munication with eachother, by covered ways and curtains, La Mipa, or St. George Elmina, a name which ir re- 
forming a beautiful chain of batteries of fifteen cannon] ceived from the Portugueſe, but on what account is not 
pointed towards the road. According to Smith, all thejeafily determined as there are no mines in the country. 
artillery of the fort amounts to fofty pieces of large cannon, Boſman however ſuppoſes, with great probability, that 
excluſive of demi-culyerins; and Phillips ſays, that the gar-|the name roſe from the great abundance of gold ſent 
niſon is compoſed of An hundred men. The gates are ſhut{thither from the interior country, which made them 
every evening at eight o'clock, and defended by a regular imagine that it was produced in ſome neighbouring 
guard“ Fe, cines. The natives call the town Oddena; but the 
The ſoldiers at Cape Coaſt are lodged in the beſt bar - Europeans in general give it the Portugueſe name. It is 
racks of any upon the coaſt of Guinea, and daily. receive of great length, but narrow, and the houſes are builr 
their pay in gold duſt. There are likewiſe convenient of ſtone, hewn' out of a neighbouring rock. It ſtands = ; 
apartments for the flaves, with forges for ſmiths, ſheds. on the river Benja, in five degrees twenty minutes north 
and workhouſes for carpenters and other mechanics, with latitude, upon a low. flat peninſula, formed by the ſea 
a convenient public kitchen. Jon the ſouth, the river on the north, Commendo on the 
| The firſt ſtory is ornamented with a handſome bal-|weſt, and the famous citadel of St. George Elmina on 
cony, which extends the whole length, of the front, the eaſt. Towards Commendo it is fdtified by a ſtrong 
and the compting-houſe is large and convenient. Near wall of large ſtones, brought from an adjacent rock, a 
bee gate is a priſon for murderers, traitors, and other cri - deep ditch, and ſeveral pieces of cannon mounted on 
minals convicted of capital crimes, where they are each ſide of the gate. The wall extends from the ſea 
detained till an occaſi6n' offers of ſending them to take to the banks of the river which ſeparates the town from 
their trials in England. In ſhort, there is cut in theja fort on mount St., Jago, called Conradſburgb, which 
rock beneath the platform, a large vault for the con- the Dutch built for the ſecurity of Elmina, on a ſi- 


- 
” - 


finement of ſlaves; an horrid dungeon divided into af tüation that commands both the town and their chief 
number of cells, fo contrived as to prevent eee EE I I Er IE 
ing, or forming conſpiracles. None are confined there] The natives of this town are well limbed, of a robuſt 
bur ſuch as are purchaſed for exportation; an iron grate|and warlike diſpoſition, but more civilized than other ne- 
in the roof ſerves to admit the air, and as much light as is groes, from their familiar acquaintance with the Euro- 
thought neceſſary, and the number of ſhips which fre-|peans. They are uſually employed in trading, fiſhing, 

quent the coaſt prevent thoſe unhappy wretches being ſo]and making palm wine and oil. They bring their fiſh to 
long detained as to contract the diſtempers that proceed|market about noon, and pay the Dutch a fifth by way of 
from cloſe confinement. ' The ciſtern for preſerving |cuſtom. ' Theit commerce extends along the coaſt even 
the water by which the fort is chiefly ſupplied, is hewn|to Whida g. VVV 
out of the rock, and is capable of holding four hundred] In Elmina are a conſiderable namber of neat artiſts, 
hogſneads. i e | Who work in metals in a manner little inferior to the 

The company's gardens are ſaid to be no leſs than artiſts of Europe. They caſt and carve in gold and 
eight miles in circumference, but are without walls, |filver, make ſword hilts, buttons, plain or filigrean 
or any other incloſure. Here the ſoil is fertile, and|rings, chains, and other ornaments, and are acquainted 
produces all the fruits found in warm climates, as ci-|with the method of cutting, grinding, and , poliſhing 
trons, plantains, lemons, oranges, bananas, tamarinds, glaſs and cryſtal, and of giving them all ſhapes and 
pine-apples, cocoa - nuts, cinnamon, mangos, water-|forms. They have great addreſs in adulterating gold, 
melons, cucumbers, and all kinds of fallads and roots. and pretend that they learned that art from the Portu- 
It is thought that the cinnamon-tree would grow here gueſe; but if this be true, they greatly excel their in- 
to great perfection, were it properly cultivated. When |ſtruFtors. To FI. „„ 2 
Phillips was at Cape Coaſt, the African company had | The town contains about two hundred houſes, in moſt 
two gardens, the firſt a large one, which is probably that of which are ſome mechanics. It is divided into three 
mentioned by Smith; the other the pleaſure-garden of diſtricts, each of which has its particular privileges, and 
the factory, in which they had a pleafant ſummer-houſe, is governed by a chief, whom the negroes call braffo, 
whither the gentlemen of the fort uſed frequently to retire. |under whom are caboceroes, and certain inferior officers, 
The country is filled with monntains, which, without|who, in ordinary cafes, are the miniſters of juſtice. The 
having any extraordinary height, render the vallies nar- three chiefs, with their councils, form the regency and 
row by their ſtanding ſo cloſe to each other. They are legiſlative part of this ſmall republic. 5 
over-run with a ſort of low thick briar, that renders them] The citadel of Elmina, which ſtands in the center of - 
impaſſable, except where the paths are cut. The negroes the Gold Coaſt, is commodiouſly ſituated for the pur- 
do not cultivate one tenth part of the ground, and fix |poſes of trade, and the ſecurity of the traders, It is ſeated 
months interruption will produce a new crap of briars in upon a rock, and is bounded on one fide by the ocean, 
the places they had entirely cleared. | Aland defended by ſtrong baſtions. The bbilding is ſquare, 

I be Engliſh have built two forts in the neighbour- |furrounded by a high ſtone wall, cannon proof. The 
hood of Cape Coaſt, the one called Phillips's Tower, and fort, excluſive of the out-works, is forty yards in length, 
the other Fort Royal, or Queen Anne's Fort; each of and thirty-two. in breadth, encompaſſed by four grand 
them are three quarters of a mile diſtant from Cape Coaſt, baſtions, or four interior batteries, two of which point 
the firſt ſtanding on an eminence on the ſide of the gar- towards the ſea, and are of a prodigious height, the 
den, ſouth-eaſt of the fort. In Boſman's time, Phillips's peninſula on which they ſtand being there a high perpen- 
tower was garriſoned with ſix men, and intended to Keep |dicular rock: the other two front the river, where the 
the negroes in awe, and to guard againſt the incurſions land deſcends by a gentle declivity. Upon theſe four bat- 
of the neighbouring nations, by means of ſome pieces of teries are mounted forty pieces of heavy cannon, with a 
cannon. HE | WE 4 þ.greater number of ſwivels and patteraroes. A little below - 

Queen Anne's. fort ſtands near the village of Manfro, ſtands another battery of large iron cannon, chiefly uſed 

on a hill called Daniſtein, where Frederickſburgh for- for ſalutes and public rejoicings. 85 
merly ſtood. This is a ſquare building mounted with] On the land fide are two canals formed in the rock, 
ſixteen pieces of cannon, twelve of them on a platform, ſerving for the ſecurity and convenience of the citadel, 
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aud guarded by ſix white men, and an equal number of Which they ſupply with freſh water, at the ſame time 
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chat by means of a draw. bridge and two redoubts, mounted 
with eight pieces of cannon, it is rendered in à manner 
itlacceſible. As it is here leaſt fortified by nature, art has 
ſupplied that defect by portculliſes, ſtrong barricadoes, 
__ahid iron rails of prodigious 9 85 | 

- which is placed juſt behind, is a ſtrong building, well de- 


- fended with fwivels, and. a number of flits in the walls, 


by which the muſſtetry Have the entife command of the 
tier. . * 
| The priticipal building is a, magnificent ſquare ſtone 
\ Houſe, the upper part of which is appointed for the reſi- 

nce of the governor, and to his apartments is a grand 
flight of ſteps of black and white marble. On the top 


ws: re placed two ſwivels, and a variety of ſmaller artillery, 


defended by a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers; In the way thi- 
ther is a fine lotig gallery, beautifully ornamented with 


ſtucco work, and with Vehetiai windows handſomely | 


glazed. There is a ſpacious chapel, with a rich altar, 
where prayers are ſaid every day, and all the officers are 
obliged to attend under the penalty of forfeiting about a 
| ſhilling for each time of abſence, and double that fum on 
Sundays and Thurſdays. The infirmary for the ſick and 
- wounded, which is placed along the ramparts by the river 
fide, is capable of containing an hundred perſons, and is 
attended by the ſurgeons of the fort. The magazines for 
ſtores, proviſions, and merchandize, are large, convenient, 
and always well ſtocked ; nor is the factory, or the reſi- 
dence of the agents neglected, where there are accommo- 
dations for ſixty perſons, the number of ſervants, exclu- 
five of ſoldiers, retained by the company. All merchan- 
dize and goods enter the fort by a gate towards the fea, 
| Where is erected a crane and other machines for unloading 
the ſhips. In ſhort, Smith affirms, that this citadel is 
larger, more convenient, and beautiful than Cape Coaſt ; 
but leſs pleaſant on account of the ſituation. + E 
On the north ſide of the river Benja is Fort Conradſ- 
burgh, which ſtands on Mount St. Jago: the fortifying 
of this hill was judged neceſſary for «the ſecurity of El- 
mina, though, if it once fell into the hands of an enemy, 
they would ſoon oblige that citadel to ſurrender. The 
fort of Conradſburgh is of a quadrangular form, with a 
ſtrong baſtion at each angle, and a curtain between each, 
built of ſtone, twelve feet high, behind which are four 
batteries mounted with forty-eight cannon. The interior 
edifice conſiſts of a tower thar commands all the. adjacent 
country, and affords commodious lodging for the garri- 
ſon, which conſiſts of tweaty-five ſoldiers, with their 
officers, who are relieved every day from Elmina ; and 
upon extraordinary emergencies are increaſed to double 
the numder, | .- | 

As this is a poſt of the utmoſt importance, it is always 
well ſupplied with ſtores and proviſions, and the fortifi- 
cations kept in conſtant repair. On the fide next Elmina 
it is of eaſy acceſs, a fine road being cut with an eaſy 
aſcent out of the rock ; but it cannot there be attacked by 
an enemy, who would be between two fires, that from 
Elmina and the poſt of St. Jago. But towards Fetu and 
Commendo nothing. can be ſtronger than the ſituation, 

which is a high perpendicular rock. The bridge over 

the river, which forms the communication between the 
two forts, is in the Dutch taſte, with a draw-bridge in the 
middle. 

Below Mount St. Jago, on the north ſide, the Dutch 
company have a very fine garden, encloſed by high ſtone 
walls, and divided into beautiful alleys and parterres by 
rows of orange, lemon, cocoa, and palm trees. They 
have here all the fruits, pulſe, and roots that are natives 
of the country, as well as thoſe that are the natural 
growth of Europe. In the center is a magnificent dome, 
or temple, encompaſſed by lofty trees that afford the moſt 


delightful cooling ſhade and fragrance. 
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07 the Kingdoms of Commendo, Jaby, and Anta; with their 
Towns and European Forts, | 


H E kingdom called by travellers Commendo, Com- 
many, Agueſto, and Guaffo, is ſituated to the eaſt 


DO 
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of Fetu, and extends about five miles along the ſea · coaſſ 
and about as much up the country. This kingdom pro. 
duces but little rice, yet the valleys are no leſs fertile 
than agreeable; and the hills are covered with wood. 
which-affords the moſt- delightful proſpects. In the cen. 
ter on the ſtrand fands Little Commendo, or Commany 
behind which the land riſes by a gentle aſcent into little 
bills beautifully eloathed with woods of a perpetual yer. 
dure; and at the bottom are meadows and plains diſpoſe 
in the moſt agreeable manner, and filled with fruit-irte: 
of various kinds. VV 
The natives, who are of à warlike diſpoſition, are ſo 
numerous, that the king is able to raiſe in this littſe 
kingdom an army of twenty-thouſand men, and his uſual 
rnd, is compoſed of five hundred ſtout fellows well 
armed. | oe a 
We ſhall begin with deſcribing Little Commend» 
which ſtands upon the banks of ' a fine rivulet that dil. 
charges itſelf into the ſea, where there is a little oblong 
harbour for canoes. The natives are in general turbulent. 
cunning, and deceitful, much addicted to lying and fieal- 
ing. They are chicfly employed in fiſhing or in com- 
merce, and their neighbours employ them as brokers and 
factors. Every morning ſeventy or eighty large canoes 
may be ſeen upon the coaſt fiſhing or trading with the 
European ſhips in the road. About noon, when the ſouth- 
weſt winds begin to blow, they put to ſhore, for the 
facility of unloading, and ſecuring a market for their car- 
goes, either at Great or Little Commendo ; whither the 
inland negroes aſſemble with the commodities of their 
ſeveral countries; and no markets upon earth are better 
| an with all ſorts of grain, fruit, pulſe, roots, and 


Gerte 


Here the Engliſh and Dutch have forts : that of the 
former is a regular ſpacious ſquare, with twenty-four 
pieces of iron canhon, and is well ſupplied with water. 
According to Smith, this is the principal fortification the 
Engliſh poſſeſs on the Gold Coaſt next to Cape Coaſt, and 
is defended by a garriſon of ſixty men, including negroes. 
The Dutch fort of Wedenburgh is only a muſket-ſhot diſ- 
tance; but the advantages ariſing from ſo near a vicinity 
have been deſtroyed by the quarrels and jealouſies of both 
nations, who, according to Smith, never live upon a foot- - 
ing of friendſhip. pe 

The fort of Wedenburgh was built in 1688, and is a 
ſquare building, defended by good batteries capable of 
mounting thirty-two pieces of ordnance. In 1695 it was 
attacked by the negroes in the night, at a time when 
twenty out of the ſmall garriſon, commanded by Boſman, 
were laid up with ſickneſs ; but, after an engagement of 
five hours, they were repulſed with conſiderable Joſs. 
Though the negroes poured their ſhot into the embra- 
ſures, which could not be cloſe ſhut, they were ſuch bad 
markſmen that Boſman loſt only two men: but they re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge, reſolving to enter 
{word in hand. Boſman ſent for relief to Elmina, and a 
ſeaſonable reinforcement arrived juſt as the negroes, were 
cutting down the port-holes with their ſwords. An ob- 
ſtinate engagement enſued between this detachment, which 
endeavoured to force a way into the fort, and the negroes, 
who ſtrove to oppoſe them. After a warm action, which 
laſted only half an hour, the Dutch were defeated ; but a 
conſiderable number of them finding means to enter the 
fort, the ſpirits of the garriſon were raiſed, and the ne- 
groes diſcouraged from proſecuting the ſiege. Boſman 
aſſerts, that his gunner had the treachery to nail up his 
cannon, which had like to have occaſioned the loſs of the 
fort. When the ſiege was raiſed, this villain, who had ſo 
baſely acted contrary to his truſt, was ſent in irons to El- 
mina to be puniſhed according to his- deſerts ; inſtead of 


which, the dire&or-general not only ſet him at liberty, 


but promoted him to a place of greater truſt and profit. 
The chief commodities for which there is a great de- 


mand by the negroes of Commendo, are glaſs beads, 


woollen ſtuffs, linen cloths, braſs bells, and buttons; 
but theſe articles are ſold only by retail, and ſuch a va- 
riety of factors, brokers, and agents are employed by 
theſe negroes as makes trading with them very tedious. 
When they are at war with a neighbouring nation, great 
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profit may be made by trading thither for a 
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ey hurry to diſpoſe of their priſoners, in order to fave the 
g ex nce of maintaining them Py 55 
A little farther. to the weſt lies the country of Jaby, 
or Jabah, where the king is ſo poor that Boſman adviſed 
the European merchants not to truſt him. with goods to 
we value of ten pounds ſterling, not from any diſtruſt of 
his principles, but of his ability to pay. The fertility 
of the ſoil would ſoon enrich the inhabitants, were they 
not expoled to the continual inroads. of their neighbours, 
who ipoil and deſtroy what they are unable to carry away. 

Anta, which lies farther to the weſt, is bounded on 
the north by the country of Adom, on the weſt by Axim, 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the ocean, it extend- 
ing about ten leagues from eaſt to weſt. The country 
js mountainous, and covered by large trees, among which 
ſtand a number of villages. The land is well watered; 
the valleys rich and extenſive, producing abundance of 
rice, the beſt ſort of maize, ſugar-canes, yams, and pota- 
toes. The toil along the banks of the river of Bourtry 
is as fine as can be met with in any part of the earth, and 
the country is equally rich and beautiful; but by the 
continual wars in which the people have been eagaged 
with Adom and their other neighbours, they are far from 
being a potent and populous people, as they once were; the 
country is thinned of its inhabitants, and theſe are become 


of the Dutch fort, and leaving the greateſt part of the land 
uncultivated. | Every thing is, however, exceeding cheap ; 
and this country enjoys the advantage of having the moſt 
healthful ſituation on the coaſt. 
The moſt conſiderable villages of this country are 


Bourtry, or Botro, Tocorary,. Suconda, Anta, and Sama, | 


all of. which deſerve particular notice. The river that 
waſhes Bourtry is navigable for only four miles up; its 


banks are covered with ſtately trees that ſpread a melan- | 
choly ſhade over the water; and, where it ceaſes to be 
navigable, its courſe is interrupted by rocks and prodi-| 


gious falls of water, which, though they diminiſh the 
conveniency of that river, add to the beauty of the Tcene. 
On both ſides you ſee infinite numbers of apes, tygers, 
wild cats, and : ſome elephants; and alſo horſes, cows, 


ſheep, hogs, fowls, and a great variety of birds of dif-“ 


ferent ſpecies. | Its waters are filled with deliciotis fiſh ; 
but the catching them is rendered dangerous by the mul- 
titude of crocodiles and ſharks with which the river is in- 
felted. eo 9 a | ; 
Bourtry is ſituated upon this river, at the foot of an 
eminence, on which the Dutch, have built an irregular 
and mean fort, of an oblong form, divided into two parts, 
each defended by four ſmall pieces of cannon. This fort 
is called Badenſtyn: its batteries command the village of 
Bouriry, which has no other commerce than the gold 
trade carried on with the negroes of Adom. The inha- 
bitants, who are of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, are fond 
of the Europeans, whom they regard as their protectors. 
Tocorary, or, as it is called by the Engliſh, Tocorado, 
is the principal village on the coaſt. It is ſituated on a 
hill which advances into the ſea, and is ſurrounded by a 


number of rocks, ſome below and others above the ſur- 
the canon of the Datch fort, and behind is ſecured by a 


face of the water, for two miles along the ſhore ; and 
thoſe rocks are rendered very remarkable by the prodj- 
gious waves that daſh againſt them. The town, which 
lies behind theſe rocks, is on the land- ſide embelliſhed 
with plains and delicious valleys, with large trees and 
thick groves. Here was a fort which ſucceſſively paſſed 
through the hands of. the Portugueſe, Danes, Pruſſians, 
Dutch, and Engliſh ; but only the ruins of it are now to 
be ſeen. | $4; 

The inhabitants of Tocorado are ſaid to build the beſt 
canoes of any in Guinea; theſe are frequently thirty feet 
long and eight broad, formed of the trunk of a ſingle tree. 
The European ſhips who frequent theſe coaſts uſually load 
and unload with theſe canoes, which are in ſuch reputa- 
tion, that they are never fold for leſs. than forty or fifty 
pounds ſterling. | | 
Suconda is a rich and pleaſant village about ſix miles 
diſtant from Bourtry, and before the wars which laid waſte 
this country, was eſteemed the fineſt village on the whole 
coaſt. The country for eight or ten miles round is as 


if TAMIL rant countty. 
entirely diſpirited, ſhelterigg themſelves under the cannon 


beautiful as can be imagined, The French had farmecly 
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ati eſtabliſhment here, but the Englith 


427 


and Dutch are at 
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| preſent the only Europeans who maintain forts at Suconda. 


That of the Dutch, whith is called Orange Fort, was 
built in 1682; the 'Engliſh fort was erected a few years 


before. Both theſe forts were taken by the natives, and 


recovered from them; bur in the year 1700 there re- 
mained-only rhe walls of the Engliſh fort ; but though. 
the Dutch poſſeſſed the whole trade, they drew but little 

advantage from it, becauſe the efforts of the Engliſh to 
reſtore themſelves greatly diſturbed their operations. At 
laſt, however, a re-eſtabliſhment was effected, and a new 

fort roſe out of the ruins of the old, with more ſplendor. 
and ſtrength than the former. Smith repreſents it as 
larger and better fortified than Dick's Cove: it is of a 
quadrangular form, ſituated upon an eminence about fifty 
paces from the ſea, between the Dutch forts of Tocorado 
on the weſt, and Sama on the eaſt. It is built of brick, 

and mounted with ſeveral pieces of cannon, the garriſon 
conſiſting of five white and twenty black men. The Eu- 
ropeans at Suconda enjoy this advantage, that as the fort 
ſtands ſo near, the factors of both nations, when they live 
in friendſhip and harmony, have conſtant opportunities of 
enjoying each other's company, an advantage of ineſtim- 
able value to ſocial beings placed in a barbarous and igno- 


* 


Sama is ſituated on an eminence, and its fort watered 
by the river St. George, that diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. 
This town conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, which 
ſeem to form three villages, one of which is under the 
cannon of the Dutch fort of St. Sebaſtian, The ſole em- 
ployment of the natives is fiſhing. + 1 
The Dutch fort is built nearly upon the ſame plan as 
that of Bourtry, the apartments are convenient, and the 
ſituation for trade exceeding favourable, ES 5 


Of the Country Axim; the Manner in which it is go- 
verned, and of the European Forts in that Country. 


. country to the weſt is that of Axim, which 
was formerly a powerful republic; but on the ar- 
rival of the Brandenburghers, one party, in expectation 
of an eaſier government, put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of 'thoſe ſtrangers, while the other adhered to the 


Dutch, This country produces a very great quantity of 


rice, ananas, water-melotis, cocoas, bananas, lemons of 
two different kinds, with abundance of other fruit, and 
vegetables of all ſorts; and the country is ſubject to almoſt 
continual rains, The natives export rice to all the king- 


doms of the coaſt, bringing home in return palm. oil, 


millet, yams, and potatoes. Axim alſo produces great 
numbers of cows, ſheep, goats, and tame pigeons, as well 
as other fowls. The country is filled with populous vil- 
lages, ſome of which are by the ſea-ſide, and others far 
up the country. The intermediate lands are well culti- 
vated, and the ſoil is ſo fertile, that it richly repays the 
labour of the huſbandman. Ib 

The capital, which is named Achombone, ſtands nnder 


thick wood that covers the whole declivity of a neigh- 
bouring hill. All the houſes are ſeparated by groves of 


cocoas and other fruit-trees, planted in parallel lines, each 


of an equal width, and forming an elegant viſta. Theſe 
avenues, with the extenſive proſpect, renders the Dutch 
fort one of the pleaſanteſt eſtabliſhments in Guinea. This 
advantage is greatly diminiſhed by the moiſture of the air 
and the unhealthineſs of the climate, particularly during 
the rainy ſeaſon. | 

The government of this little republic is compoſed of 
two bodies of the natives, the caboceroes, or chiefs, and 
the manceroes, or the commons. The cognizance of all 
civil affairs belongs to the caboceroes, but whatever is of 
general concern equally comes under the cognizance of 
both members of the ſtate. Thus, making peace or war, 
treaties or alliances, impoſing taxes, levying or paying 
tributes to foreigners, are determined upon by both bodies 
compoſing the legiſlative power. Their conſtitution ſeems 
to have ſome reſemblance to that of Britain, where nothing 


paſſes into a law that has not the aſſent of both the —_ 
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and commons. Theſe laſt in ſome reſpects enjoy ſupe- | 


aſſembly. However, in common affairs juſtice is. uſually. 
adminiſtered by the caboceroes, who are ſaid to be greatly! 
influenced by the bribes that are offered them, which they 
receive, and (except in very nototious. caſes) uſually de · 


eide in favour of him who brings the moſt gold or brandy, | 


The plaintiff, ſometimes finding that the ſentence will 


de either tedious or unfavourable, redreſſes himſelf by 


feizing on the gold or ſlaves of the aggreſſor ; but in this 
method of retaliation keeps ſtrictly within the bounds. of 
juſtice, apprehending no ill conſequence, provided he 
does but live in another town or village, where he is ſure. 


of being ſupported. by his townſmen. Thus a private 
quarrel is often terminated by a civil broil, which can be 


no otherwiſe W rave than by the ſword, or an agree- 
ment between the original opponents. Should the ſen-; 
tence of the caboceroes happen to be equitable, or the 
cauſe be decided by the Dutch governor, the diſpute. is 
amicably concluded; but if neither party produces ſuffi- 


cient evidence by witneſs, or probable circumſtances, the, 


defendant, who clears himſelf by oath, is acquitted. The 
oath of purgation is always preferred to that of accuſa- 


tion; but if the plaintiff proves his charge by two, or 


even one witneſs, the purgation oath 4s not permitted to 
be taken. | 2 C „ 
All crimes are atoned for by fines; but murder is pu- 
niſhed either by death or a N mulct. The former 
is however feldom executed, except where the criminal is 
Theſe fines are of two. forts, that for the murder- 
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ing of a ſtave being triſling in compariſon of that exacted 


for the life of a freeman. At Axim all fines are paid into 
the hands of the Dutch factor, who in a manner aſſumes 


the ſupreme executive power. Theſe fines he diſtributes 


to the injured perſon, after having firſt deducted his fee, 
which is no more than eight crowns for determining the 
moſt important ſuit that comes before him. 4 
The only puniſhment for theft is reſtitution, and pay- 
ing a fine proportioned to the quality of the offender; but 
in caſes of debt the creditor may ſeize the property of the 
debtor, to the value of double the ſum due to him; but 


the execution of this law being eſteemed oppreſſive, they 


uſually ſettle the account by arbitration, or by reſtoring 


the goods bought, _ 1 
The Dutch fort of St. Anthony ſtands on a high rock, 
which projects into the ſea in the form of a peninſula, 


| and is fo invironed on that fide by dangerous ſhoals and 
funk rocks, as to be inacceffible to an enemy, and by land 
it is fortified by a parapet, a draw-bridge, and a battery 


of heavy cannon, The building is but ſmall, on account 
of the narrowneſs of the rock on which it ſtands; but it 


is neat, ſtrong, and commodious. At ſome diſtance at 


ſea it reſembles a large white houſe ; but for two miles 
along the ſhore nothing can be more agreeable than the 
fort in perſpective with the village of Achombone, the 
wood behind, and the multitude of rocks of unequal 
heights, which border upon the coaſt. | 
This fort is of a triangular form, and has three bat- 
teries, one towards the fea and two towards the land, on 


all which are mounted twenty-four pieces of iron cannon, | 
beſides redoubts. The gate is low, and ſecured by a 


ditch hewn out of the rock, and, as hath been already 


mentioned, a draw-bridge, behind which is a platform| 


capable of holding twenty men ranged in military order. 
The houſe of the factor, or preſident, is of brick; it is of 
the ſame form as the fort, and has three froats, each of 
which has an eſplanade adorned with orange-trees, The 
garriſon is generally compoſed of twenty-five white men, 
and an equal number of blacks, under the command of a 
ſerjeant. | 
Three leagues to the eaſt of Achombone is Mount Man- 
ſore, near which, is a large and populous town called 
Pockeſo, where each houſe is ſurrounded with a grove of 
cocoa-trees, Mount Manſore is an excellent ſituation for 
a fort, it being the firſt point of, Cape Tres Puntas; and 


here the Brandenburghers or Pruſſians have their principal 


factory called Fredericſburgh. This fort is extremely well: 
built, ſtrong, and, beautiful, mounting forty-ſix cannon 


id commons, 1 ſt in ſom | upon four. batteries. But Boſman obſerves, that the can. 

rior privileges to the caboceroes, who are often impeached{ 

defore the bar of the commons; but no manceroes can 
be tried for crimes of a public nature, but by their o 


natives, and have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 


ſon a ſmall gulf formed by the land between that point and 
A. ron. All this coaſt is mountainous and woody; the 
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from the elephants teeth found here, and is bounded by 
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non are too ſmall, conſidering the importance of the ſe, 
tlement, and the gate too large. On the eaſt ſide is a beau- 
tiful out · work; yet it only ſeryes to diminiſh the ftrength 
of the fort; ii greateſt fault is the breaſt-work's being to 
low ; for as it reaches no higher than the knee, the garri. 
ſon, in caſe of an attack, would be expoſed to the fire of 
the nem . 8 1 

According to Des Marchais, this fort was quitted 
the Pruſſians in the year 1720, when they put it into the 
hands of the king of Cape Tres Puntas ; ſoon after which 
the Dutch attacked the place, under pretence of a prior 
contract with the Pruſſians; but the king received them 
with ſuch ſpirit and addreſs, that after the lofs of a hun- 
dred and fifty-five men, they were forced to quit the ſieg 

and embark with great precipitation: but ſome time a0 
the Dutch made a more ſucceſsful effort, took it from the 


Cape Tres Puntas received its name from the Portugueſe, 
on account of its being compoſed of three points projecting 
into the ſea. Theſe points, which are little hills, are ſe- 
parated by ſmall bays that afford good anchorage, and each 
of the hills is covered with beautiful woods, which are ſeen 
at ſea at a great diſtance. Upon the ſhore of the two bass 
are three villages, Acora, Acron, and Inſiamma; to the faſt 
the Engliſh-give the name of Dick's Cove. The village of 
Acora is ſituated at the bottom of. the moſt weſterly bay, 
Acron on thedeclivity of the middle point, and Dick's Cove 


moſt eſteemed timber it produces is a yellow tree much 
uſed in tables, chairs, and other honſhold furniture, 
Near Acora ſtands the little fort of Dorothea, which 
conſiſts of one flat · roofed houſe, defended by two batteries 
of ten guns each, and divided into a great variety of con- 
venient apartments. pete. e 
- Dick's Cove is ſituated two miles to the eaſt of Doro- 
thea. It borders on the ſea, is of a quadrangular form, 
built of ſtone and mortar, and is defcribed by Smith as 2 
complete and regular fortification, with four baſtions, 
mounting twenty pieces of ordnance, and adorned with 
gardens equally pleaſant and uſeful. Py 
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Of the Toorn CoasT. 


Its Situation, Name, and Diviſion; its Vegetables ; the 
Face of the Gountry, and the Animals; with a Deſcriþ- 
tion of the Sea Devil, the Zingana, and the Sea Bull, 

or Horned Fiſh. - e 8 | 
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'T E come now to the third diviſion of Guinea, called 
the Ivory or Tooth Coaſt, which gakes its name 


Nigritia on the north, by the Gold Coaſt on the eaſt, by 
the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Grain or Pepper Coalt 
on the weſt ; but both geographers and ſeamen are divided 
in their opinions concerning its extent and limits, ſome 
confining it between the river Suera da Coſta and Grora, 
two miles to the eaſt of Cape Palmas; but others firetch 
its boundary from the laſt-mentioned cape to Cape Tres 
Puntas, or Three Points, all that ſhore being known 10 
mariners under the name of the Tooth Coaſt. Others 
again repreſent its limits as contained within Cape Apol- 
lonia to the eaſt, and Cape Palmas to the welt. 

Cape Apollonia, thus called by the Portugueſe from 
their diſcovering it on St. Apollonia's day, ſtands, ac. 
cording to Des Marchais, in four degrees fifty minutes 
north ſatitude, half way between the river Suera da Coſta 
and Cape Tres Puntas. It is remarkable for its height, 
and the lofty trees with which it is covered. . 
little ſouthward, appearing low along the ſhore, due 
riſing, behind into three lofty mountains, that in clear 
weather may be ſeen at a great diſtance at fea. Upon 
each of theſe mountains are groves, and in the interme 
diate valleys are three or four pretty villages built clole 
to the ſea:fide, In general, excepting a few capes, } 
the coaſt from Cape Apollonia is ſo low, equal, ad 
ſtraight, that it is difficult for ſhips to diſtinguiſh * 


GUINEA: | 


and indeed, beſides theſe capes, the only diſtin& land- 
marks are the heights and mountains round Drewin, 
The Tooth Coaſt is by ſome authors divided into the 
Quaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coaſt, . 
The Dutch have given the eaſtern part of this coaſt the 
name of Quaqua, from the natives, on their ſeeing a 
ſhip approach, repeating that word, which Villault ima- 
gines expreſſes a kind of welcome, and obſerves, that the 
maſter of an entertainment uſually repeats it to his gueſts; 


country, ſignifies no more than teeth or ivory. 

All the countries Within the limits of the Ivory Coaſt 
ære fruitful in rice, peaſe, beans, cocoa · nuts, oranges, citrons, 
and gooſeberries; and the natives frequently bring on board 


large ſugar-canes, which is a proof that ſugar might be 


cultivated there to advantage. The Ivory Coaſt is indeed 


one of the fineſt diviſions of Guinea, the proſpect of the | 


mountains, and vallies filled with villages, is very delight- 
ful, moſt of thoſe little towns being encompaſſed with groves 
of lofty palms and cocoa-trees. The ſoil of the high lands 
is a reddiſh earth, which, with. the perpetual verdure of the 
trees, forms an agreeable mixture of colours. Cotton and 
indigo are the ſpontaneous growth of the provinces of St. 
Andrew and Great Drewin, which are indeed the richeſt 
of the whole. Palm wine and oil are very plentiful; as is 
alſo a ſpecies of fruit that grows on a kind of palm<tree, 
called by the natives tombo. This they eat with great 
pleaſure, drinking at the ſame time a wine drawn from the 
ſame tree mixed with water; for its ſtrength is ſaid to 
render it unfit for being drank alone. 5 
In this part of Guinea are elephants, which are very 
numerous in the inland countries; there are ſuch numbers 
of cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs, that they are ſold for a 
trifle ; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with a great vari- 
ety and abundance of fiſh : but the moſt remarkable are 
the ſea-devil, the zingana, and the ſea- bull. 
The ſea-devil is ſaid to be about twenty-five feet long, 
and proportienably thick; but what is moſt remarkable 


\ 


are the angles which project from its body, and are of a | 


hard horny ſubſtance. The tail, which is long and taper 
like a whip, is armed with a ſharp point, which he fre- 
_ quently darts backwards, and his back is covered with 
hard excreſcences two inches high. The head, which 
is large, is joined immediately to the body without the 
ſmalleſt appearance of a neck, and is furniſhed with flat 
teeth. Nature has beſtowed on this animal four eyes, 
two of which are near the gills, and are large and round, 
bur the two others on the forehead are of a ſmaller ſize. 
On each Ade the gullet are three horns of an equal length 
and thickneſs : that on the right ſide, which ſtands be- 
tween the other two, is about three feet in length, and 
an inch and a half in circumference at its inſertion, gra- 
dually terminating in a ſharp point; but, as it is yielding 
and flexible, it is capable of doing little hurt, and affords ! 
but a feeble protection to the animal. In ſhort, the fleſh 
is tough and ill-taſted, though much ſought after by the 
negroes. F | 

The zingana is a voracious animal, with a flat head, 
large red fiery eyes, and two rows of ſtrong teeth; the 
body, which is round, terminates in a ſtrong tail covered 
with a tough ſkin, ſpotted and not ſcaly. The fins are 
ſtrong, and aſſiſt him to dart with incredible rapidity at his 
prey. Nothing comes amiſs to the voracious appetite of 
this animal; but he is ſaid to be particularly fond of hu- 
man fleſh. 5 5 | ; 

The ſea-bull; alſo called the horned fiſh, 1s about 
three feet long, excluſive of the tail. His body is ſquare, 
of an equal thickneſs at both extremities, it being evrey 
where about five feet in circumference, The head has 
lome reſemblance: to that of a hog, but terminates in a 
Proboſcis, which is ſomewhat like that of an elephant; 
it has no other paſſage for its food than through this 
trunk, and nothing is to be found in his ſtomach but ſmall 
lines and ſea · weeds. His eyes, which are large, are 
fringed with a kind of ſtrong hard hair, and his fore- 
head armed with *two horns, which are bony, ſtrong, 
Tough, pointed at the extremity, and about fix inches 
in length, His ſkin is rough, ſtrong, and filled with 
pointed knobs ; but not prickly or covered with ſhells, 
It is every where ſpotted with different colours, and has a 
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mixture of grey, violet, and white, On bis back riſe 
two excreſcences about three inches high, which run 


from the baſe of. the horns almoſt to the tail, which is 
compoſed of two parts, the one fleſhy and covered with 4 


continuation of the ſkin of the body, being in fact a part 
of the vertebræ of the back, but more flatted and pliant ; 
the other a thick fin of a brown colour, ſtreaked. with 


parallel lines of white, and ſerves both for its defence and 
Fu s ; | for a kind of rudder. | | N 
but Smith affirms, that Quaqua, in the language of the ff ach 


Eo EET. IN 
Of the Perſons, Manners, Guſtoms, and Trad: of the Inhas 
bitants of that Part of the Tooth Coaſt called Puaqua, 


L \HE natives of the eaſtern part of the Ivory Coaſt; 


called Quzqua, are rather above the common ſta- 


ture, clean-limbed, and well-propcttioned ; at the firſt 


glance their features appear hideous, but, notwithſtand- 
ing the prejudices naturally conceived from their diſagree- 
able aſpect, ſeveral authors agree in repreſenting them as 
the ' moſt rational, civilized, and polite people in all 
Guinea; and this character they alſo bear among all their 
neighbours. . ; „%%% AB 0, 
They drink a kind of beer called pito, and wine drawn 
from the Tombo palm, mixed with water; and Des 
Marchais ſays, that drunkenneſs is among them a crime 
of ſo odious a nature, that the laws have prohibited it 
under the ſevereſt penalties; it being a maxim among 
them; Thar to deſtroy one's reaſon or health is to level 
man with the brutes, to prejudice ſociety by robbing it 


of its uſeful members, and to deſtroy the effects of all laws 


and government ; for a man void of reaſon cannot be 
influenced by laws, as he is ignorant of the propriety of 


his actions. Their food is, however, ſaid to be very 


coarſe and indelicate, and to be principally compoſed of 
different mixtures of rite, fiſh, fowl, kid and elephant's 
fleſh, all kept till they ſtink. % „„ 

They are ſaid to look upon long nails as a great or- 
nament, to dreſs their hair in treſſes, which they keep 
ſeparate by a paſte of palm oil and a kind of red earth; 
and they daily anoint their bodies with the ſame kind of 
paſte. They wear round the ſmall of their legs large 
rings of iron, and are charmed with the jingling ſound of 
thoſe rings and of bells faſtened to them, in the multitude 
of which conſiſt all their dignity and grandeur. 


The common people have no other eloaths but a piece 
of cloth faſtened round the waiſt ; but the wealthy have 


a ſort of cloak, or ſurplice, with long ſleeves, which hangs 
down below their knees; and by their fide they wear a 
hanger, or ſhort ſword. 1 | 85 

Their women, according to Villault, ſetting aſide 
their complexion, which is jet- black, would paſs for 
beauties in Europe from the regularity of their features, 


the brilliancy of their eyes, and their tall, ſlender, genteel 


ſhape. Some of them adorn their hair with little gold 


plates, in the making of which the artiſts of that country 
endeavour to excel. Theſe plates are ſometimes large, but 


in general they are thin, ſmall, and of little value ; how- 
ever, ſome women wear ſuch a number of theſe trinkets, 
that the whole is worth a conſiderable ſum. Thoſe who 
are unable to adorn their heads with ſuch ſplendor, di- 
vide the hair or wool into an infinity of ſmall treſſes, 


which they adorn wich ivory, bougies, or cowries, pieces 
| of oyſter-ſhells, and other ſhining baubles, which are alſo 


worn by thoſe who have plates of gold. The only dreſs 
of the women is a cloth without any particular form, and 
wikth falls over the fore part of their bodies, the back be- 
ing entirely naked. 5 : 
Theſe negroes have an averſion to the cuſtom which 


they obſerve among the Europeans, of the men kiſſing 


each other after a long abſence, or at parting ; this they 
conſider as an unnatural action, and an affront to the other 
ſex. Their form of ſalutation is laying hold of the fingers, 
and making them crack. | E 

It is here, as well as in India, a conſtant rule, that 


the ſon follows the profeſſion of his father, the ſon of 
a weaver being always bred a weaver, and that of a 


ſmith, a ſmith. This regulation is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 


that the whole country does not perhaps furniſh a ſingle 
5 P inſtance 
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inſtance of the contrary; but this cuſtom is ſo far from 


improving. them in the knowledge of the mechanic arts, 


that they are ſtill but very indifferent workmen ; and, ac- 


cording to Atkins, a common lock is ſuch a curioſity, as 
to draw a whole country together to ſee it; a watch till 
increafes their admiration, and making paper ſpeak, as 
they term it, is quite miraculous. If they are ſent with a 
note, and told the contents before they go, they fre- 
quently make. the experiment, whether the Europeans de- 
ceive them, in pretending to interpret the thoughts of 
an abſent perſon by thoſe crooked charafters. This- they 
do, by aſking the contents; but their furprize is incon- 
ceivable on hearing the note read. Of this they can form 


do idea, and they are ready to believe, that the whit: men 


have ſome familiar ſpirit that acts as factor or broker on 
The uſual trade carried on here conſiſts of ivory, cotton 
cloths, gold, and ſlaves. All the countries behind Quaqua 
furniſh great ſtore of elephants teeth, and this is eſteemed 


430. A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Gb 


have they of fire-arms, that. ſeveral of them flung them. 
ſelves into the ſea upon Smith's firing a gun to brino 
to, a ſhip he had diſcovered in the offing; and he * 
ſerves, that if they diſcover any arms on board, they 
inſtantly ſcud away to the ſhore with all poſſible expe⸗· 
It is extremely difficult and tedious trading with a 
people ſo jealous and timorous, whoſe language is un. 
intelligible to the Europeans, and all the European lan. 
guages no leſs ſo to them. Every thing is + tranſaQeq 
by figns, or placing, a certain quantity of merchandize 
near the ivory or gold wanted in exchange. They are 
in general extremely fond of preſents, however. triflino. 
as if they conſidered them as pledges of eſteem and af. 
fection. A knife not worth ſix · pence, a braſs ring, a 


| glaſs of brandy, or a biſcuit, the richeſt negro will re. 


ceive with pleaſure ; but the liberality of the Europe. 
ans ſeems to render them avaricious ; Smith therefore 
recommends great caution m the manner of making theſe 


the moſt beautiful ivory in the world; whence it is con- | preſents, 


ſtantly bought up, as ſoon as brought to the coaſt, by the! 
Engliſn, French, Dutch, and ſometimes by the Danes and | 
Portugueſe ; but though the commerce of this country is | 


free to all nations, the Engliſh and Dutch enjoy the greateſt 


ſhare of it. The inland. countries ſo abound with ele-| 


phants, that notwithſtanding the perpetual war waged 
againſt them by the negroes, the elephants are ſo nume- 


tous, that according to ſeveral authors the natives are forced 


to dig their habitations under ground. However, their 
number is ſaid to have been greatly diminiſhed by a diſ- 


temper that has crept among them, and made terrible ha- 
vock, as well as by the canſtant endeavours of the natives 


to extirpate them. % Or RO 
According to Villault, the negroes manufacture a fort 
of ſtrong ſtuff, ſtriped blue and white, three quarters 


wide, and about four ells long; and as theſe ſell well on 


the Gold Coaſt, the Europeans purchaſe them here for 
that market. 3 1 . 


The country produces abundance of good cotton, 


which the negroes of the interior countries manufacture. 


The cotton pieces made here are not only extremely fine, 
but beautiful in their colours. The negroes on the 


coaſt act as brokers for thoſe of the inland countries, 


ſell their ſtuffs for them, and receive a certain ſhare by 
way of commiſſion. The Quaqua negroes likewiſe 
manufacture a kind of plant reſembling hemp into a 
ſtrong cloth, to which they give beautiful colours, and 


ſuch flowers and deſigns as ſhew them to be no bad artiſts 


in this way. They have alſo a very conſiderable trade in 
ſalt with their inland neighbours, to whom they ſell it at 
a high price, on account of the diſtance and expence of 
THEE Eos is | 

The Europeans divert themfelves with ſeeing the ca- 
noes filled with men crowding round the ſhips, and each 
mouth uttering Quaqua, quaqua. One of them is no 
ſooner hoiſted on board, than the anxiety of the reſt is 
extremely viſible, from their looking about with the 
utmoſt impatience, as if waiting the fate of their com- 
panions. It is, indeed, with extreme difficulty that any 


ok them are induced to come on board. It is probable, 


that ſome outrages have been committed by the Europe- 
ans, which have ever ſince inſpired them with fear and 
ſuſpicion. They are particularly afraid of the Engliſh, 
while they repole great confidence in the French. It 
& is certain, ſays Mr. Smith, that they never approach 
“ an Engliſh veſſel without dread of being carried away 
e into ſlavery : ” whence it is probable, that longigat- 
tempt of this nature has been made. 8 
The natives uſually come five or ſix in a canoe along 
the ſhip's ſide ; but ſeldom more than one or two have 
the reſolution to come on board, before they have ſeen 
how their companions are treated. They uſually enter 
the ſhips two at a time, with a couple of elephants 
teeth, and other goods, and theſe return to the canoe 
before the reſt leave it. Thoſe who come firſt narrowly 


— — 


examine the ſhip, obſerve whether the ſailors are armed, 


and. what number of them are upon deck; but no in- 
treaties can prevail on them to go below deck. When 
they have ſold their goods they return, and Jet their 
friends know the uſage they have received. Such dread 
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A Deſcription of the River St. Andrew, the adjacent Cum 
| try, and the Manners of the Natives, _ | 
Ms the Europeans have no ſettlements on the Ivory 
| A Coaſt, and ufually trade with the natives in their 
ſhips, a regular account of this country cannot be ex- 
pected. The writers who have deſcribed it, have fol- 
lowed the method frequently obſerved in giving deſcrip- 
tions of countries they have never ſeen, by repreſenting 
the natives as the moſt favage and barbarous, and par- 
ticularly being fond of devouring all the white men 
whom they can get into their power; but the falſehood 
of ſuch, rigiculous aſſertions have been frequently de- 
monſtrated, by a better acquaintance with nations ſo 
miſrepreſented ; for the people of many countries, who, 
when Jittle known, were deſcribed as anthropophagi, or 
man-eaters, have been found to be friendly, benevolent, 
and enemies to cruelty; we ſhall therefore confine our 
obſervations of this country to ſuch. parts of it as are 
tolerably known. . e 
The river of St. Andrew is a fine deep ſtream, in- 
creaſed near its mouth by being joined by another river, 
The entrance is ſurrounded by lofty trees, fine meadows, 
and rich fields of great extent. Nature ſeems to have 
intended this place for a fortreſs ; for about five hundred 
paces from the mouth of the river, a peninſula extends a 
great way into the ſea, and is joined to the continent by 
a ſlender neck of land, about five or ſix fathoms broad. 
The whole peninſula is a high level rock, and has a plat- 
form four hundred feet in circumference, that commands 
all the neighbouring country, It is ſurrounded almoſt en- 
tirely by the ſea; the rock is perfectly ſteep and inaccel- 
ſible on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt ſides ; and the neck of 
land may be ſo eaſily defended, that a battery of five guns 
would render it impregnable. Beſides, to the north of 
this neck of land there is a fine ſpring of freſh water, 
capable of ſupplying a large garriſon, and of being fecured 
by the cannon of a fort. 5 SR 
The land-marks in this place are fo diſtin, that it 
js impoſſible they ſhould be miflaken. Here are lofty, 
thick, and ſhady trees, with three or four large villages 
that ſtrike the. eye all at once, they being within the 
diſtance of half a mile of each other. All the mea- 
dows and fields round the mouth of this river are Wa” 
tered by pleaſant ſtreams that fertilize the ground, anc 
render it fit for producing all kinds of corn, fruit, an 
roots, eſpecially maize, millet, rice, peas, yams, al 
melons. There are here fine natural groves of citrons, 
oranges, limes, and cocoa-nut trees, whoſe boughs ate 
ſo cloſely intermingled, that all theſe ſeveral fruits might 
be imagined to be the produce of one large tree. Hete 
the ſugar-cane, with a thouſand other plants, ſpring u 
in the greateſt perfection without cultivation; but a1 
abandoned to the ravages of the elephint, and airy > 
ſhelter for other wild beaſts. In ſhort, whatever the 
Gold Coaſt produces, is found here in greater abundance | 


and perfection. bs 


> - 
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As to the natives of this part of the Ivory Coaſt, the 
men, like thoſe we have juſt deſcribed, are well - made; 
the women are ſmall, but neatly proportioned ;- their 
features are regular, their eyes lively, and their teeth 
white, ſmall, and even. The men wear looſe dreſs, 
reſembling a ſurplice, which reaches to the knees, and the 


women a narrow cloth round their waiſt; but many go 
perfectly naked. The rich men wear a poniard or Jong 
knife by their ſides, and are not deficient in courage and 
underſtanding ; but the European traders having carried 
off ſome of them, they are become ſo ſuſpicious, that 
nothing can prevail on them to come on board, before 
the captain of the ſhip has gone through the ceremony of 
putting a drop of ſea-water in his eye, which they alſo 
perform as a kind of declaration, that they wiſh the loſs 
of their eyes, if they are guilty of a breach of faith, and 
a ſolemn engagement that no injury ſhall be offered on 
either ſide ; however, they cannot be prevailed upon to go 
under the hatches, or enter the cabbin, $239 | 
They are extremely fond of rings of ivory and iron, 
mounted with little bells, which they put round their 
arms, and the ſmall of each leg: Theſe bells give them 
an additional joy in dancing, of which both they and 
all the negroes are paſſionately fond. Every diſtrict has 
a particular mode of dancing, with different contortions 
and grimaces, which they prefer to thoſe of their Migh- 
bours. It is ſaid, that our beſt European maſters Would, 
in this country, paſs for aukward and clumſy, and might 
find ſome attirudes and poſtures among the negroes which 
might improve their art. The women in general dance 
with a fine, eaſy, graceful air; but it is frequently inter- 
mixed with ridiculous and burleſque grimaces. 
To the eaſt of the river St. Andrew are at leaſt a 
dozen craggy and broken hills, which, ſtretch three or 
four miles along the coaſt ; yet the intermediate fields 
being watered within this ſhort. ſpace by neat twenty 
little rivulets, they are fich and fruitful ; and were the 
inhabitants more. civilized or leſs timorous, no country 
on earth bids fairer for a profitable trade. The elephants 
muſt be of an enormous ſize, ſince many of their teeth 
weigh above two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold are 
likewiſe in great plenty; but the Europeans can never 
jearn by what means they procure the latter; for this 
they preſerve an inviolable ſecret; but if they are preſſed 
to explain themſelves, they point with their finger to 
the mountains on the north-eaſt, intimating that it comes 
from thence. : N GN; 0 > 
There are ſeveral towns and villages along the coaſt, 
the moſt conſiderable of which appears- to be that of 
Laho, which is ſituated on the cape of the ſame name, 
in five degrees ten minutes north latitude; and 1s equally 
diſtant from Cape Palmas and Cape Tres Puntas. Laho 
is a large and populous place, extending about a league 
along the coaſt, which is covered with a beauriful yellow 
ſand, and againſt which the ſea beats with great violence. 
The neighbouring country. affords all kinds of proviſions, 
which are here extremely cheap; and the natives, who 
are of a mild, tractable, and gentle diſpoſition, are viſited 
by traders of all nations. TY 
On the eaſt ſide of Cape Laho, between two villages, 


the one called Jack a Jack, and the other Corby Laho, | 


is 4 ſmall lake of ſalt water, to which the Engliſh and 
Dutch have given the name of the Bottomleſs Pit, from 
ts extraordinary depth, ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts hav- 
vg been.made to ſound it ; but at length it was found to 
be no more than ſixty fathoms, its ſuppoſed depth ariſing 
from a current at the bottom, which carried away the lead 


faſter than they could furniſh line. 


” 


e 
Cf the MALAGUETTA or Grain CoasT. 


Its Name, Situation, Vegetables, and Animals ; with a 
particular Deſcription of Guinea Pepper. Of the Na- 
tives, their Perſons, Manners, Language, Arts, and 
Government, | | 


HE Europeans gave this Coaft its name from ob- 
ſerving that it produced this ſpecies of pepper in 
greater abundance than apy other part of Guinea; and 


25 


indeed, the names of all the other parts of the coaſt 


were given from the chief commodities they afford. For. 
inſtance, the Slave Coaſt is thus named from its. fur- 


niſhing a greater number of ſlaves than any other coun- 
try; the Gold Coaſt, from the great quantity ef that 


metal found there; and the Ivory Coaſt, from the pro- 
digious cargoes of elephants teeth annually brought from 
thente: by the Europeans; though ſlaves, gold, and 
ivory are purchaſed through the whole coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and there are few places which do not produce ſome 
, tinting 1 
Strictly ſpeaking, the Malaguetta, or Grain Coaſt, is 


contained between the river Seſtos and Greva, a village 


two or three miles to the weſt of Cape Palmas, and ex- 
tends about fifty miles along the ſhore. 1 
The productions of the earth are peaſe, beane, gourds, 


oranges, lemons, bananas, dates, and a kind of nut with 


an exceeding thick ſhell, the kernel of which is eſteemed 


1a moſt delicious fruit, for which neither the natives nor 
Europeans have any name. The palm wine of this coun- 


try is perhaps in greater perfection than in any other part 
of the globe. But what conſtitutes the principal wealth 
of the Grain Coaſt is the abundance of Guinea pepper it pro- 


duces, for which they have a great trade, not only with all 


the neighbouring inland nations, but with the Europeans. 
The plant on which this production grows differs in 
ſize, according to the nature of the ſoil, and other cir- 


cumſtances. It ſhoots. up like other ſhrubs; and like ivy 


runs up ſome neighbouring tree: what grows upon the 
plant thus ſapported has a finer flavour, and a hotter and 


more pungent taſte than what grows wild in the fields. 

The leaf, which is ſoft and pointed, is twice as long as 
it is broad, and in the rainy ſeaſon has a delicate ſmell ; 
ſoon after which it fades, and at the ſame time loſes both 


its beauty and flavour ; but the leaf-and buds, when in 
perfection, on being bruiſed between the fingers, have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell. Under the leaves and all along 


the ſtalk are ſmall filaments, by which it fixes itſelf to | 
the neareſt tree. .Its lower cannot be deſcribed, as it 


buds in thoſe ſeaſons when no trade is carried on with the 


coaſt. It is however fertain, that it does flower; the 
fruit ſucceeds in long, ſlender, red ſhells, or pods, ſepa- 
rated into four or five cells, and covered by a rind which 


the' negroes believe to be poiſonous, and is only a thin 


film that ſoon dries and crumbles. | 
| Beſides the Guinea pepper, this country produces ano- 
ther ſpecies of fruit, which reſembles the cardamom both 
in its figure, taſte, and quality. They have here alſo 
pimento, a ſpecies of pepper common in the Weſt Indies, 
and known in England by the name of Jamaica pepper. 


The Dutch purchaſe it here in great quantities, and it is 
ſaid that a fleet of five or fix fail have ſometimes left 


the coaſt with little or no other merchandize ; but this 
trade is at preſent much declined. The Engliſh ſtil! pur- 


chaſe ſome Guinea pepper ; but the chief commerce of 


the Grain Coaſt conſiſts in ivory and ſlaves, | 

Cows, hogs, ſheep, and goats are here. in great plenty ; 
as are alſo moſt of the other animals found in thoſe parts 
of Guinea already deſcribed. 

The people have in general handſome features, and are 
well ſhaped ; their dreſs is a piece of cloth round the 
waiſt, When any of them travels out of his own little 
diſtrict, and is met by a ſtranger, they mutually embrace, 
cloſely preſſing each others ſhoulders, and pronouncing 
the word towa ; then they rub each other's arms up to 
the elbow, ſtill repeating towa ; after which they crack 
each other's fingers; and finiſh their extraordinary ſaluta- 
tion with crying out, Enfanemate, enfanemate. 


Their language is ſo difficult, that it is not only ut⸗ 


terly unintelligible to the Europeans, but to the neareſt 


neighbouring nations, none of whom are able to act as 


interpreters. The natives of this diviſion are guilty. of 
no exceſſes in eating or drinking; yet freely admit the 
Europeans to the beds of their wives and daughters : they 
are alſo ſaid to be extremely addicted to ſtealing. 


Among theſe people are ſome excellent mechanics, par- 


ticularly ſmiths, who perfectly underſtand the art of 


tempering ſteel and other metals, maKing arms, and all 
inſtruments of ſteel ; and they have workmen who build 


their canoes of different ſizes upon certain regular prin- 


ciples. 


| 

| 
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but is nearer to that of Africa, from which it is diſtant 


ciples. Experience has taught them many uſeful im- 
provements in huſbandry, particularly with reſpect to the 
cultivation of rice, millet, and Guinea pepper. + + 
Their taba - ſeil, or king, has an arbitrary and deſpotic 
power over his ſubjects, and never appears abroad but 
with pomp and magnificence. His people entertain for 
him certain implicit ſentiments of natural ſubmiſſion, and 
that awe with which they would regard a ſuperior being. 
Their religion is that of paganiſm; but they have ſome 
Ideas of a future ſtate, as appears by the ceremonies per · 
formed to the ſouls of the deceaſed. They welcome the 
new moon with ſongs, dancing, and diverſions; and have 
> a ſuperſtitious regard for their prieſts. 


7 


7 


- „ ee 1 
A Deſcription of the Country round the River Sęſtas, and 
ER e ns 
6 # HE country round the river Seſtos having been more 
1 accurately examined by Europeans than any other 
part of the Grain Coaſt, we ſhall give a conciſe deſcrip- 
tion of it. Phillips, who took great pains in ſounding 
the different bays and creeks near the mouth of that 
river, obſerves, that-the anchorage is very good and fe- 
cure ; but that the ſea is rough, and the currents ſtrong 
towards the ſouth-eaſt and the north-weſt of the channel: 
it is beſides obſtructed by blind rocks covered with ſix 
feet of water, and by two rocks that rife in ſight. The 
true channel is between the rock that ſtands in the middle 
of the largeſt eaſtern branch, where the breadth is half 
a cable over, and the depth thirty-ſeven fathoms; beyond 
which the river is broad, and ſhips of an hundred tons 
may ſecurely anchor. VV 


It is ſaid that barks and ſmall craft may paſs about | a | 
to take in rice, which they buy at the rate of two ſhil- 


twenty miles up the river, after which it is filled with 
rocks and flats, that render it impaſſable to any other 
veſſels but canoes. Its banks are adorned with tine trees, 
aud planted with villages refreſhed with ſtreams of freſh 
water, that fall from the higher grounds, and diſcharge 
themſelves into the river. All the country on both ſides: 
is extremely fertile, and abounds with wild fowl. Here 
is alfo found a+ beautiful kind of flint or pebble; which 
is faid to be more tranſparent than agate ; it reſembles a 
diamond in hardneſs, and, when well cur, almoſt equals 
it in luſtre. YEE PROT RE BI ot ET WIE 
Barbot, who in 1687 viſited the king of the country, 
deſcribes the place where he reſided as a ſmail town of. 
thirty or forty houſes on the banks of a pleaſant rivulet 
they- were built of mud, and ſurrounded by a rampart of 
earth. Every houſe was at leaſt one ſtory above the ground. 
floor, ſome of them three, and all of them whitened with 
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of rough bear | 
other, 'which renders it difficult walking acroſs the upper 
rooms without ſtumbling. The roof is compoſes of the 
ſame: materials, covered with banana and palm leaves. 


in baſſo relie co. e eee, BER | 
The king, when Barbot was there, had an apreeable 
aſpect, and à tender diſpoſition, but a weak judgment, 
The town had hardly any other inhabitants beſides the 
women, children, court, and ſlaves of the king, His 
wives and; concubines amounted to thirty, one of whom 
was extremely well proportioned, and her arms, legs, and 


other parts of the body were marked with the figures of 
l | beaſts and birds, ornaments which in that country are rec. 
I koned ſtriking beauties. The king and all his children 


wore a cap made of oſier twigs, the only badge that dif. 
tinguiſhed them from the ſubjects; for the children labour 


of brandy being a ſufficient inducement or reward for the 
molt important ſervices, | 
made, robuſt, and have a martial air; their courage is 


- 


bouring inland countries in ſearch of ſlaves  _ 


covering on their heads, nor any thing more on their bo- 
dies than a ſmall cloth before to cover their nakedneſs. 
| Their diet is no leſs ſimple, their chief nouriſhment being 
from vegetables. bete ei, dep} 
The ſole employment of many of the natives is fithing, 
and every morning there are large fleets of candes ranged 
along the ſhore for that purpoſe. I heir uſual method of 
catching fiſh is by a hand-line and hook, which they 
teldom draw empty out of the water. oo 
The ſhips employed in the flave-trade touch at Seſtos 


lings per quintal in exchange. The European merchants 
ſend their merchandize to the council · room, ſuch as copper 


towl, and other proviſions. 


marriages, and funeral ceremouies of thoſe people; but 28 
they all profeſs themſelves both ignorant of the language, 
and but little converſant with the people, they can deſerve 
but little credit; fince they do not give us the leaſt inti- 
mation by what means they acquired ſuch knowledge of 
a people whom they cannot underſtand. ee 
We have now taken a view of the weſt coaſt of what 


the continent, deſcribe the principal African iſlands within 
this compaſs. 5 F 15 ; . 8 
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a lime made of calcined ſhells. Their floors are made 
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Of the Iſlands of ST. HELENA, ASCENSION, Sr. MATTHEW, AN NABON, 


ST. THOME, PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO. 


1 1 
Of ST. HELEN 4: : 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Fortifications, Produce, Build- 
ings, and Inhabitants, 


T. Helena, ſo named by the Portugueſe from their 
AJ diſcovering it on St. Helen's day, is ſituated in ſix- 
teen degrees ſouth latitude, about ſix hundred leagues 
north-weſt of the Cape of Good Hope, almoſt- in the 
mid-way between the continent of Africa and America; 


Land conſiſts of ſuch high and mountainous land, that if 


may be diſcovered at ſea at above twenty leagues diſtance- 
It is indeed formed of one vaſt rock, on every {ide a8 
ſteep as a church ſteeple, and reſembles a caftle in the 


midſt of the ocean: its natural walls are ſo high, that it 


is impoſſible ro ſcale them ; nor is there any landing, e 
cept at a ſmall valley on the eaſt ſide of it. i 
It is defended by a battery of forty or fifty guns, plant 
ed level with the water; and as the waves are pepe“ 
tually daſhing on the ſhore, it is always difficult land- 
ing even here. There is, however, one little creek 
where two or three men may land at a time; but t Þ 


about twelve hundred miles. 
This iſland is about twenty-one miles in circumference, 
Ce | 


now defended by a battery of five or ſix guns, and reft- 
dered inacceſſible, There is no other , anchorage 4 


z 


Sr. Haan, 


, or branches of palm, laid cloſe to each ; 


Barbot, to his great* ſurprize, ſaw in the council chamber 
the figure of a woman holding an infant in her arms, cut 


in the ſame employments as the meaneſt negro. The ne. 
. | groes of Seſtos are extremely civil and obliging, a glaſs 


They are of a tall ſtature; well 
frequently exerted in their excurſions againſt the neigh. 


According to Des Marchais, the people never wear any 


veſſels, lead, and powder, which they exchange for goats, 


Authors have given a very particular account. of the | 


may properly - be. termed. South Africa, and of the coaſt 
of Guinea; we fhall therefore, before we proceed wih 
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the iſland, but ät Chapel Valley bay; and as the wind 
always blows; from the ſouth-eaſt,” if a ſhip over-ſhoots 
the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. 
Though the iſland appears on every ſide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is covered with earth a foot, or a foot and 
a half deep, and produces not only graſs but fruits, 


| herbs, roots, and garden ſtuff; it is agreeably diver- 


ſified with hills and plains, adorned with plantations of 


fruit-trees, and kitchen-gardens, among which are in- 


terſperſed the houſes of the natives. In the open fields 
are herds. of cattle always grazing, ſome of which are 


fatted to ſupply the ſhipping that touches here, and the 
reſt furniſh the dairies with milk, butter, and cheeſe, 


The country alſo abounds in hogs, goats, turkies, and 
all forts of poultry ;- and the fea is well ſupplied with 
fiſh. But amidſt all this afluence, they have neither 
bread nor wine of their own growth; for though the 
ſoil is extremely proper for wheat, yet the rats which 
harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed, eat up all 


the ſeed before the grain is well out of the ground; and 


though the vines flouriſh, and afford a ſufficient quantity 
of grapes, yet the climate is too hot for making wine. 


Indeed no good wine is produced from grapes within the 


torrid zone, for neither very hot nor very cold countries 
are proper for that liquor. | ah: 5 
Beſides grapes, they have bananas, figs, plantains, and 


the other fruits uſually produced in hot countries. They 


raiſe kidney-beans, and other kinds of pulſe in their gar- 
dens; and the common people ſupply the want of bread. 


with potatoes and yams. 


A little beyond the landing- place, in Chapel Valley, 
is the fort where the governor reſides, with a garriſon ; 
and in the ſame valley is a pretty town, conſiſting of 
forty or fifty houſes, built after the Engliſh manner, to 
which the people of the iſland- reſort when any ſhips ap- 
pear, as well to aſſiſt in the defence of the iſland as to 
entertain the ſeamen, if they are friends; for the governor 
has always centinels on the higheſt part of the iſſand to 
the windward, who give notice of the approach of all 
ſhips, and guns are fired to ſummon every man to his 
polt. It is impoſlible for any ſhip to come in the night- 
time, but what has been diſcovered the day before. The 
above fort and the town, which has the fame name as 
the iſland, is ſituated in fix degrees thirty minutes weft 
lengirude from London, and in the {ſixteenth degree of 
ſouth latitude. - it 5 | „„ 
The natives of this iſland are remarkable for their 
freſh ruddy complexion, and robuſt conſtitutions. In 
all other places near the tropics the children and de- 
ſcendants of white people have not the leaſt red in their 
cheeks ; but the natives of vt, Helena have generally an 
agreeable mixture of red and white, and are pretty 
healthful, which is aſcribed to - ſeveral cauſes, particu- 
larly to their living on the top of a mountain, always 
open to the ſea breezes, which conſtantly blow; to their 
being uſually employed in the healthful: exerciſes of gar- 


deniog and huſbandry ; to their iſland being frequently 


refreſhed with moderate cooling ſhowers; and to there 
being no fens or ſalt-marſhes to annoy them with their 
unwholeſome ſteams. They are likewiſe uſed to climb 
the hill between the town in Chapel Valley and their 
Plantations, which is: ſo ſteep, that they are forced to 
have a ladder in the middle of it; whence it is called 
Ladder-hill, and they cannot avoid aſcending it without 
going three or four miles about; ſo that they ſeldom want 
ar or exerciſe, the great preſervers of health. 

As to the genius and temper of the natives, Mr. Sal- 
mon, who was there, aſſures us, that they ſeemed to him 
the moſt honeſt, inoffenſive, and hoſpitable people he 

ad ever met with, having ſcarce any tincture of avarice 
or ambition. He ſays he aſked ſome of them, if they had 
no curioſity to ſee the reſt of the world, of which they had 
heard ſo many fine things, and how they could coufine 


' themſelves to a ſpot of earth ſeparated from the reſt of 


mankind, and ſcarce ſeven leagues in circumference : to 


2 they anſwered, that they enjoyed all the neceſſaries 
ot life in great plenty; they were neither ſcorched with 


Ncellive heat, nor pinched with cold; they lived in per- 


ect ſecurity, in no danger of enemies, robbers, or wild 


ls, and es happy in a continued ſtate of health : 
2 | | 
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chat as there were no very fich men amongft them, ſcarce 
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leſs than four hundred, and conſequently were not obliged 


here but from the report of their countrymen. © 


There are about two hundred families upon the iſland; 


moſt of them Engliſh, or deſcended from Engliſh parents, 
and a few French refugees. Every family has its houſe 
and plantation on the higher part of the iſland, where 


they look after their horned: cattle, their hogs, goats, 
and poultry, fruit, and kitchen gardens. They ſeldom 


of the houſes in the Valley are converted into punch- 


| houſes,” or lodgings for their gueſts, to whom they ſell 


their cattle, poultry, fruit, and garden ſtuff. But the 


or Cape wines, Batavia arrack, beer, malt, tea, coffee, 


ſugar, china, and Japan ware; woollen cloth and ſtuffs, 
linen, calicoes, chintz, muſlins, ribbons, and all man- 
ner of clothing; for which they are allowed fix months 
credit, Engliſh -money and Spaniſh dollars are the coin 


chiefly current here. | 


in the iſland. | 


The hiſtory of St. Helena may be contained in a few + 
words: it was diſcovered in 1502 by the Portugueſe, who 
ſtored it with hogs, goats, and poultry, and uſed to touch 
at it in their return from India for water and freſh pro» 


viſions; but it does not appear that they ever planted a 


and the Engliſh Eaſt India company took poſſeſſion of the 


at the ſame time, took three Dutch Eaſt India ſhips that 
lay in the road. 'The Dutch had fortified the landing- 
place by batteries of great guns to prevent a deſcent; -but 
the Engliſh, being acquainted with the ſmall creck where 


only two men could go abreaſt, climbed up in the night to 


the top of the rocks, and appearing the next morning at 
the backs of the Dutch, they threw down their arms, and 
ſurrendered the iſland without oppoſition, 


Wet. 0, 


A conciſe Account of the Mands of Aſcenſion, St. Matthew 
Annabon, St. Thome, Prince's [/land, and the Iſland of 
Fernando Po. | e 


HE iſland of Aſcenſion lies in eight degrees ſouth 
latitude, upwards of two hundred leagues to the 


name from its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on 
Aſcenſion- day. It is about four leagues in length, one 


has ſcarce any wood, fruit- trees, plants, or herbage; and 


neither the Portugueſe, nor any other nation, have yet 


thought fit to plant it. The European ſhips, however, 
uſually call here in their way from India, particularly ſuch 
of our Eaſt India ſhips as have miſſed St. Helena, when 
they make uſe of this iſland as a place of refreſhment ; 
it having a ſafe and convenient harbour, Here are a few 


wild goats, but they are lean ; and ſeveral ſorts of birds, 
1 | but 


any planter being worth more tham a thouſand dollars, ſo 
I | there were ho poor in the iſland, and hardly a man worth 


to undergo more labour than was neceſſary to keep him in 
health: that ſhould they remove to any other country, 
they ſuppoſed: their ſmall fortunes would ſcarce preſerve 
them from want, and they ſhould be liable to innume- 
rable hazards and hardſhips, which they knew nothing of 


come down to the town in Chapel Valley, unleſs it be 
once a week to church, or when ſhips arrive, when moſt 


inhabitants are not allowed to purchaſe any merchandize 
of the ſhips that touch there ; for wharever they want of 
foreign growth, or manufacture, they are obliged to buy 
| at the company's warehouſe, where they may furniſh 
themſelves twice every month with brandy, European 


There is ſaid to be no town, either in England or in 
any other part of the world, where there are fewer diſ- 
orders committed than in that of Chapel Valley; for tho! 
the people appear with an air of freedom, not known in 
other governments, yet an exact order and diſcipline are 
obſerved, and univerſal quiet and ſatisfaction ſeem to reign 


colony here; or if they did, they afterwards deſerted it, 


iſland in 1600, and held it without interruption till the 
year 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. How- . 
ever, the Engliſh, under the command of captain Mun- 
den, recovered it again within the ſpace of a year; and, 


north-weſt of St. Helena, and in ſeventeen degrees twenty 
minutes weſt longitude from London. It received its. 


in breadth, and eight or ten leagues in circumference ; 
and ſome of it is high lands, but very barren. This iſland 
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On this iſland: is a place called the Poſt-Office, where 


_ diſcovered by the P ed at 
ſeſſion of it for ſome time; but afterwards deſerting it, 
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but they are ſo ill taſted, that nope will eat them: yer, 
as, it abounds. in turtle, the failors ſometimes ſtay on 


+, feeding npop them. ten or. ies Jays together: 


hibious animals on board. The failors, . going aſhore in 


4 


£4 


the night · time, frequently turn two or three hundred of 


them on their backs before morning ; and are ſometimes 


cruel, as to turn many more than they uſe, leaving 
them to die on the ſhore; for if once turned upon their 


backs on th lre ground, de cn never tura upon bel 
thus periſh for want of food. 


mariners leave letters, which are generally ppt in a cloſe 
corked bottle, This the next that comes breaks, and 


leaves another in its ſtead. The iſland of Aſcenſion has 


no. freſh water, and that gathered from rain ſtinks in 
twenty-four hours. VVV 

The iſland of St. Matthew is ſituated in the firſt degree 
forty minutes of ſouth latitude, and in nine degrees twelve 


minutes weſt longitude from London, a hundred leagues 


to the north-eaſt of the iile of Aſcenſion; and was alſo 
WET is who planted and kept poſ- 


it now remains uninhabited, this iſland having little to 


invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake 
of freſh water. | | 


The four following iſlands are ſituated in the gulph of 


| Guiney, between Congo and, Benin; all of them were 


diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion 


- 


of that nation. V 
Annabon, or Happy Year, a name which it received 


from its being diſcovered on New Year's day 1571, is 


ſituated in two degrees ſouth. latitude, two hundred miles | 


to the weſt of Congo, and is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference. This iſland is mountainous, and abounds 
1n rice, Indian corn, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and the other 
fruit uſually found in hot countries ; and has plenty of 


cos, hogs, and poultry. There is a convenient road 


for ſhips, and the Portugueſe have till the government 
and property of the iſland ; but moſt of the inhabitants 


are negroes brought from the continent of Africa, and 


their deſcendants, There are likewiſe ſome Portugueſe, 
and a mixed breed called Malottos. 


The iſland of St. Thome, which is ſomewhat of a 
round figure,. and about a hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, is ſituated juſt under the equator, thirty 


| leagnes to the north-caſt of Annabon, and between forty 
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and fifty to, the weſtward of the.continent of Africa," Thiy 


but the heat and moiſture of the air render it extre 
unbealthful to the Europeans: yet the Portugueſe negroes 
Ky Malottos who inhabit it are ſaid to live to a good 
This iſland is well ſupplied with wood and water, and 
in the middle of it is a high mountain almoſt covered with 
a cap of clouds. It produces plenty of Indian corn, rice, 
and fruits, and the inhabitants make a good deal of ſugar, 


8 
* 
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and among other plants is the cinnamon tree. 


— 


_ The chief town in the iſland is called St. Thome, and 
ſometimes Pavoſan. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and con- 
tains five or ſix. hundred houſes: theſe are two ſtories 
high, and neatly built of wood, and ſurrounded after the 
Portugueſe faſhion, with handſome balconies. Here is 
alſo a monaſtery, which, Mr. Smith ſays has more black 


7 


friars and nuns than white ones. | 


77 BA. K che ts 


nutes north latitude, and is very mountainous and woody, 
It affords plenty of fruit, rice, Indian corn, roots, and 
herbs; but chiefly abounds in ſugar-canes. It has no want 
of cows, hogs, and goats; but the country is much peſ- 


tered with ſeveral kinds of apes, who will. ſometimes at. 


tack a man, and when there is a number of them together, 
will tear him to pieces. | | 


I be iſland of Fernando Po is ſituated in three degrees | 
ſixty minutes north latitude, ten leagues to the weſtward 
of the continent, and is about thirty miles long, and - 


twenty broad. Its produce and inhabitants are the {ame 
as the others. & _—_ 

The Portuguſe uſually call at ſome of - theſe laſt 
iſlands for refreſhments, in their paſſage from Braſil to 
Africa, and in their voyages to and from the Eaſt Indies. 
As the Dutch found them conveniently ſituated for trade, 
and ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, they made two 
attempts to drive the Portugueſe from St. Thome; and 


conqueſt was attended with very unhappy effects; for 
they loſt almoſt all the officers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers en- 
gaged in thoſe expeditions, by malignant fevers, and were 


therefore obliged to abandon it. On which the Portu- 


gulph of Guinea, is ſituated in one degree thirty mi- 


even made themſelves maſters of that iſland : but this 


= 


is the woſt conſiderable. iſland. in the gulph of Guinea; 


vb 


gueſe again ſeized it, and ever ſince have remained in the 


peaceable poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands; the unhealthfulnels 


of the climate ſecuriug them from invaſion. 


—— 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Or NIG R I'TI A, including the Countries between GUINEA and ZAARA. 


SECT. I. 
Of SIERRA LEONA. 


Bs Name, Situation, and Extent, with a particular Ac- 
count of the River Scherbro ; and of Scherbro and York 
Iſlands. A Deſcription of Cape Monte, with the Produce 
of the adjacent Country, _. no 


E come now to Sierra Leona, a name which, ac- 
L cording to ſome authors; was derived from” the 
Portugueſe: giving it to ſeveral of the mountains on this 
coaſt, on account of their abounding with a great num- 
ber of lions; While others derive the name from the ter- 
rible noiſe made by the beating of the ſea againſt the 


ſhore, which they compare to the roaring of a lion. Geo- 


graphers however are far from being unanimous in giving 
its preciſe boundaries, 
the Grain Coaſt on the ſouth-eaſt, to Cape Verga, or Vega 
on the north-weſt ; but other writers reduce theſe limits, 
and confine the country ſtrictly called Siefra Leona be- 
tween the capes Ledo or Tagrim, and Verga, theſe two 
promontories forming the ſpacious bay into which the 
river Scherbro diſcharges its ſtream. | 


3 


Roberts extends its limits from | 


This river, which by ſome authors is alſo called: del. 
boba, Palmas, and Madre Bomba, ſeparates the country 


ſource in Superior Ethiopia; whence ſome authors think 
it probable, that / the Scherbro is a branch either of the 
river Gambia, or the Senegal. Large ſhips ſail up a? far 
as Bagos, twenty. five miles from the mouth of the rivet, 
where the Engliſh' had formerly a factory, and veſſels 
from ſixty to eighty tons burden, as far as Kedham, 
which is above two hundred miles from the ſea ; but on 
paſſing that place, the channel grows gradually narrow: 
The navigation of this river, as it is chiefly carried on 


in the rainy ſeaſon, is frequently interrupted with torna- 


does, on the approach of which the people are ovlgt 
to fallen the veſſe with cables to the large trees ou tne 
wks,” | 3 
By. the mouth of the river is the iſtand called by the 
by the Dutch 


Englich Scherbro, by the French Cerbero, ba, extend- 


Maſta Quaja, and by the Portugueſe Forul 
ing ſouth-eaſt, and north-weſt along the con 
forms a large bay between it and the continent. — ig 
the weſt point of this illapd extend three ſmall ones 


From 


a direct line, to which the Engliſh have given the 21 


called Seſtos, from that named Sierra Leona, and has is 


ſt, where it 
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4 meg and, from the quantity of that fruit pro- Obildren of both ſexes year vo efoaths till they are 


The iſland Scherbro produces plenty of rice, maize, 
yams, potatoes, bananas, citrons, oranges, water-melons, 
ananas, Indian figs, with à variety of other fruits and 
roots. Fine pearls are found in oyſters on the ſhore; 
but fiſhing for them is dangerous, on account of the 
multitude of ſharks and alligators, witk which the 
mouth of the river is infeſted. Elephants and wild fowl 
are alſo found here in ſuch plenty, as could not be ex- 

ed in an iſland of ſuch ſmall dimenſions'as ten miles 
in length. The inhabitants are idolators, and, like many 
other negroes, practiſe circumciſion, o. 
On a ſmall iſland to the north-eaſt of Scherbro, called 
York Iſland, was a fort erected by the Engliſh, and 
mounted with twenty pieces of large cannon, and at 
the diſtance of twenty paces were two large parapets, 
each defended by five pieces of artillery. Theſe were all 


built of none, and the garriſon conſiſted of thirty-five | 


Europeans, and fifty or ſixty negroes. Before the build- 
ing of this fort, the Engliſh had a lodge on the conti- 
nent cloſe to the ſea, and fronting the eaſtern point of 
Scherbro; but they abandoned both this and York fort | 
in the year 1727, when the factors retired to Jamaica, 
2 ſmall iſland four miles to the weſt of Vork Iſland ; 
bat now they are all deſerted, and the Engliſh have no 
factory either on the iſland or river Scherbro. ; | 
Though the Scherbro be the firſt great river between 
the Seſtos and the river Sierra Leona, there are ſeveral 
intermediate ſtreams and ſmall rivers, ſome of which 
are navigable for ſeveral miles up, particularly the Jun- 
co, the river St. Paul, che Galinas, and the Maguiba, or 
Nunez. 5 Bots „„ 
Having given this general account of the country and 
its rivers, we ſhall give a more particular deſcription of 
it, beginning with Cape Monte. This cape, called by 
the natives Waſh Kingo, is ſeen ſeveral leagues off at ſea, 
and has the appearance of a great mountain encompaſſed 
by the ocean; and according to M. D'Anville's charts, is 
in ſeven degrees forty minutes north latitude. It is a 
peninſula, which ſtretehes eaſt-· ſouth - eaſt, and weſt-north- 
weſt, affording ſecure anchorage in two fine bays on the 
welt ſide. A ſmall river of the ſame name, that falls into 
the bay within half a mile of it, ſupplies the ſhipping with | 
good water, 1 | EL 
A plain ſeveral leagues in extent runs along the banks 
of this river, and is covered with viliages, and all kinds 
of quadrupeds, as cows, fheep, goats, hogs, antelopes, 
deer, hares, and-a preat variety of others. Fowls are alſo 
found here in the greateſt abundance: nor is the earth leſs 
fruitful in maize, rice, millet, roots, and fruit of various 
kinds; among which are oranges, lemons, citrons, pine 
apples, and moſt of the rich fruits of Europe. Aſia, and 
America. The palm wine is eſteemed excellent, the air 
moderate, and the water of the ſprings cooling and refreſh- 
ing. In ſhort, this country, except in the rainy ſeaſon, 
appears a kind of paradiſe. | OE | 


1 


SECT. . 


The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants near Scherbro 
River; their Dreſs, Houſes, and Trade. | 


THE inhabitants are repreſented as mild, generous, 
ſociable, induſtrious, and diſintereſted. They are 
chiefly employed in cultivating rice and other grain, and 
In making falt, a certain quantity of which is paid as a 
tribute to the king of Quoja, to whom they are ſubject. 
They are little acquainted with war, and in all diſputes 
with their neighbours prefer peaceable negotiations to 
arms, The men are allowed to keep as many women as 
they can ſupport; and the females being no leſs laborious 
than the males, they find their intereſt in the multipli- 
city of their women; nor are the huſbands jealous at the 
freedoms taken by ſtrangers with their wives. 
The ſupreme power under the king and the courts of 
Juſtice are in the hands of the caboceroes, who delibe- 


1 


* 


Senegal, which we ſhall deſcribe in treating of that coun- 
The royal 


rate upon all public affairs, and decide by a majority of 
voices. 65 | 


thirteen or fourteen years of age, when thoſe of people 


of diſtinction wear a cotton cloth from the waiſt down-' 


wards, and the common people remain in their primitive 


* * # 


nakedneſs; for none beſides the King, his court, and 


the officers of his honſhold go always cloathed.” The wo- 


men of the middle rank however wear girdles of ruſhes, or 
palm leaves, prettily interwoven, and hanging down to 
their knees; theſe are bordered with a fringe of ruſhes, or 


flounced with palm leaves. They likewiſe wear copper, 
braſs, or iron bracelets round their wriſts, and large rings 


of the ſame metals upon their legs, to which they hang 
filver bells. The moſt common dreſs among the people 
of rank of both ſexes is. the tomy, which is made of 
woollen cloth manufaftured by themſelves. This the 


women tie round the waiſt, letting it fall to the knee; 


but the men fix it before, and bringing it between their 
legs faſten it to their girdle behind, _ raed 
Both ſexes take great pleaſure in dreſſing the hair-or 
wool of their heads, and adorning, it with little plates of 
gold and other ornaments. The women endeavour to 
attract the regard of the men by making a line of paint, 
either white, yellow, or- red, acroſs their forehead ; they 
have likewiſe circles of paint round their arms, legs, and 
waiſt ; for they diſcover extraordinary beauty in this di- 
verſity of colours. The men wear much the ſame orna- 
ments, differing only in the ſize of their bracelets and rings, 
with which their arms, legs, fingers, and toes are loaded. 
The pooreſt negro is ſeldom without. ſome of theſe, and. 
the number increaſes in proportion to the wealth and va- 
nity of the wearer. RE ds 
Their houſes are built in the ſame model as thoſe in 


try, and theſe they keep neat and clean, 
palaces, and the houſes of the great, are an oblong 


ſquare, with one ſtory floored, and ſo cloſely covered with 
palm leaves as to render them impenetrable by the hea- 


vieſt rains. and the moſt ſcorching beams of the ſun. 


Thoſe of the great have on the ground. floor ſeveral apart: 


ments allotted to different purpoſes ; the firſt, which may 


be conſidered as an audience-chamber, is ſurrounded with 


ſophas raiſed about a. foor above the flaor, and covered 


ſiſied with a thouſand colours. Here the great ſpend moſt 

of their time, ſtretched on theſe ſophas, with their heads 
reſting in the laps of their favourite women; and when 
they 'receive ſtrangers they here eat, drink palm wine, 

and ſmoke tobacco; but uſe another apartment when the 

family is alone. , - 

They are more civilized in their manner of eating than 

moſt other negroes; for they uſe trenchers of hard wood, 
and plates of ivory, neatly turned, and- kept white with 


great care. They likewiſe uſe wooden ſpits for roaſting, and, 


to prevent the apartments in which they ſit being incom- 


moded by heat, ſmoke, or the fumes of victuals, they have 


their kitchens placed at a ſmall diſtance from their houſes. 


It has been obſerved, that the language of the negroes 
gradually alters as you pals along from eaſt to weſt. As 
arts and ſciences are entirely unknown to theſe people, 
their language conſiſts but of few words, ' yet is ſufficient 


for all the purpoſes of life. However, from their poverty 
of ſpeech probably ariſes that ſilence which is obſervable 


in all their public meetings and entertainments ; the num- 
iber of their words being, perhaps, inſufficient to expreſs 


all their ideas ſo as to enliven converſation, and furniſh a 


conſtant fund of diſcourſe.  _ | | 
The Engliſh, Dutch, and other Europeans who trade 


hither, purchaſe great quantities of cotton cloth, mats, 


and ivory, which is not at all inferior to that on the Ivory 
Coaſt; but what the natives purchaſe of the northern 
negroes, though it is larger than what is found in their 
own country, has a yellow caſt, and is of leſs value. 
Here are alſo purchaſed the ſkins of lions, tygers, pan- 
thers, and other wild beaſts, with which all the moun- 
tains abound. This coaſt alſo annually affords five or 


ſix hundred ſlaves; buk theſe are only ſuch as they buy 


or obtain in exchange for their commodities from the 
king of Mundingo, and the interior parts of Africa; for 


cuſtom forbids their enſlaving any other than criminals, 


Who 


. 


with mats of palm leaves, handſomely united, and diver- | 
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| who are ſold for the king's emolument. The woods allo | pieces of heavy artillery, with an intermediate cyrty; D 
| abound in trees, which are of ule in dying, and are cut | and platform mounted with ten cannon. The e 
155 down and brought in logs to the ſhore, ready to be ſhip- was generally compoſed of twenty-ſive White men, d 
ped. This wood our merchants call cam, and prefer it | thirty» free negroes, who Tived in huts covered by the 
in many reſpects to Braſil wood, '. + [Ic cannon of the fort; but in 1704 this fortreſs was taken 
According to Atkins, the timidity of the natives is al- | without reſiſtance by two French men of War, com. 
moſt the only obſtruction to an advantageous. trade with | manded by Guerin, The garriſon then amounted io an 
this coaſt. "They ſurround the ſhips in their canoes, which | hundred men, all. of whom, except à gunner and ſix 
they row with great dexterity; and if they happen to have | ſoldiers, abandoned the fort, with their commander at 
a cabocero on board, ſing all the while. out of reſpect to | their head, on ſeeing the ſhips approach. After plun-. 
him, © Before they board a ſhip, they examine her cloſely, | dering the fort, and ſeizing four thouſand elephants 
and when they have mounted the deck, betray their fears | teeth, with other merchandize, the French razed it to 
by an impatience and anxiety viſible in every countenance, | ... tn. 
which makes them hurry over buſineſs ; and upon the] At a ſmall diſtance from the head of the bay of 
ſlighteſt- accident leap into the ſea, When a cabocers,| France, a creek near the entrance of the river, is a ba- 
eomes on board, he inſtantly ſhews the captain a certifi-. | ſon of freſh water, which falling from the mountains, 
cate from the laſt European ſhip. that touched there, in is collected in this reſervoir in ſo large a quantity, that 
teſtimony of the kindneſs with which he was treated. | an hundred tons may be filled by a few hands within the. 
5 e WS . _ . - | ſpace of an hour. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 


. PE | this delightful ſpot, ſurrounded by hills covered wit 

7 Ho oe Oo ORIG: vB, afford I nn ſhade pong what, muſt "uf 

I * „ I | pear doubly delightful, in a country parched by the heat 

' A Deſcription of the great River Sierra Leona; the Climate of the ſun, numberleſs caſcades glide down the moun- 

S the Country on its Banks ; an Account of the principal | tains in gentle murmurs, or ruſhing with an impetu- 

Hands it contains: the Face of the adjacent Country; | ops ſtream with a loud noiſe, aſſiſt in giving an additio- 

ig Produce; with a particular Accaunt of a faiſonous | nal air of coolneſs to the ſcene. The whole country 

Fruit, and the Animals with which the Country abounds. | on each ſide the river is rich in rice and millet, which 

The Cuſtoms and Manners of the Inhabitants. is the chief ſuſtenance of the inhabitants. The women 

. Ee | | 8 Igxgrind the rice, and form it into little cakes or balls, 

| T would be equally tedious and unneceſſary to give a | which the men ſt-ep in water, and eat without any other 

N particular account of every ſeparate kingdom in | preparation. Lemons, oranges, bananas, and citrons, 
Sierra Leona, as the natural productions and manners of | are produced in great plenty and perfection; and far- 

the people are in moſt places nearly the ſame: we ſhall | ther up the country are alſo ananas, Indian figs, water- 

therefore proceed to the great river of Sierra Leona, | melons, white prunes, wild- pears, caſſava, and different 
which lies to the north-weſt of Scherbro, and is by ſome | forts of pulſe ; and theſe proviſions the natives bring on 

called Mitomba, and by others Tagrim, or Tagrin. The their ſhoulders to the ſhore, for the uſe of the ſhips in 

mouth of this river is three miles, ſome ſay three leagues | the road. 18 %%% dt En. 

wide; but on failing three or four miles up, its breadth is | But befides theſe fruits, there are others extremely 

reduced to one mile. The entrance does not exceed two | poiſonous, Finch in his voyage mentions a tree that 

fathoms deep, except in a narrow channel that lies cloſe-| reſembles a beach, and which the negroes call agon. 
under the mountains, and varies from fix to ten fathoms | It bears an oblong fruit like the pod * a bean, and is 

water. It abounds with fiſh, but is infeſted with alli- | diſtinguiſhed by its ſize into three kinds, all of which 

gators as far as it is known to the Europeans, and pro-] have the moſt malignant qualities. Within the pod are 

bably to its very ſource. It is bordered with fine large incloſed four or five ſquare beans, encircled with a: hard. 

trees, and has many little iſlands all covered with wood, | rind, within which is a yellow kernel, from whence the, 

and particularly with the palm, whence the natives make | poiſon is extracted. Thele fruit are uſed by the natives 

great quantities of wine, Villault ſays, that when he | in poiſoning their arrows, and nothing can more effec- 

was here in 1666. the Engliſh had a factory in one of the | tully anſwer that purpoſe, as the ſmalleſt quantity enter-, 

moſt fertile and beautiful of theſe iſlands; their houſe | ing the humours of the body proves fatal. _ 5 

was built of brick and hewn ſtone, and defended by four | Belides theſe ſpontaneous productions of the earth, 

jeces of cannon and a ſmall garriſon, _ there are in great abundance deer, hogs, hares, and 

The north ſide of the river being low and flat, the | fowls, all which the mariners may purchaſe for a little 

ſouthern country, which is filled with high mountains, | brandy, of which the natives are extremely fond, pre- 
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is properly called Sierra Leona ; but moſt voyagers give | ferring it to the beſt palm wine. b 11 
all the coaſt, from Seſtos to Cape Verga, this general ap- The mountainous parts abound in elephants, lions, 
pellation. 1 55 Os | tygers, wild boars, different forts of apes, together with 
Inga the open and plain country the heat of the fun js | ſerpents of ſo monſtrous a ſize, that if any credit is to 
intolerable before any breeze ariſes; but as a refreſhing | be. given to theſe writers, each of them is capable of 
gale always ſprings up about noon, it renders the country | ſwallowing a man whole. Monkeys are ſo plentiful, 
very ſupportable. It muſt, however, be allowed an un- that forming themſelves into bodies, they enter the plan- 
healthy climate, particularly to the Europeans. The | tations, where they ravage and ſpoil every thing before 
conſtant thunder and rain, with a cloſe ſtifling heat that | them. One kind of theſe animals, which the natives call 
more particularly prevails during four months in the | barry, is very tall, and of an amazing docility. Theſe 
year, produce ſuch a corruption of the air, that all ani- | are probably the ſame with the orang - outang. When the7ß 
mal food is in a few hours reduced to a ſtate of putrefac- | are taken young, they are taught to walk erect, and ſel- 
tion, and people are for ſeveral days together confined in | dom chooſe any other poſture ; they grind rice, ſteep it in 
their chambers, to avoid as much as poſlible the peſtilen- | water, carry it in veſſels on their heads, and are taught to 
tial infection of the atmoſphere. The tornadoes ſome- | turn the ſpit when meat is roaſting, Nothing is too diff 
times produce a moſt frightful and aſtoniſhing ſcene; the | cult for theſe imitative animals; they will even open 05. 
moſt horrible darkneſs comes on at mid-day, and all the | ters, of which they are very fond, with a knife. The 
face of nature ſeems fuddenly changed. However, with | negroes admire the fleſh of monkies, Which they prefer 
whatſoever amazement and terror this may ſeize ſtrangers, | to that of all other animals, except the elephant. It 1 
it is ſeldom attended with any fatal conſequences; and | very probable that many nations have been eſteemed caui- 
ſo powerful is cuſtom and habit, that it is but little re- | bals upon no other foundation, „ : 
garded by the natives. ; 5 The woods furniſh a retreat to an infinite number of 
I0 return to the river: it is filled with iſlands and | pigeons, parrots, parroquets, and other birds of the molt 
ſmall rocks that reſemble a number of hay-ricks : the | beautiful kinds; but it is difficult to take them, on account | 
chief iſlands are Benfe, Taſſo, and Togu; in the former | of the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the trees. DIET 
of which the Engliſh had a factory, and a ſmall fort built | The inhabitants of both ſides the river are not ſo black 


of ſtone, and flanked with parapets, mounted with five and flat-noſed as moſt of the other negroes who —_ 
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upon them. They adorn their ears with à great number territories, and can make laws; and declare peace or War, 
of toys, and uſually mark their cheeks and noſes with | without the permiſſion of any other 
certain figures raiſed by a red - hot iron. Their arms are be next is the powerful kingdom of Lower Quoja, 
loaded with bracelets,” and their fingers with iron rings which comprehends all the country from Cape Maſurado 
Both ſexes go naked till they are fifteen years of age, at to the river Scherbro. Upper Quoja is ſituated farther to 
which time they begin to wear round the. waiſt a ſmall | the north · weſt, and is bounded by the Scherbro and the 


Dre 
* 


jece of cloth, or the leaves of trees formed into aprons. 
They likewiſe wear a leathern girdle, to which hangs a 
long knife, or a poniard; but perſons of rank appear 
abroad in a long flowing robe of ſtriped calico, reſembling 
the Mooriſh dreſs. | AL + hat 
Authors ſay, that as they are naturally of a malicious, 
turbulent, and jealous diſpoſition, they ſeldom live long 
without quarrels and diſſenſions among themſelves ; and 
that the Europeans, who are continually expoſed to their 
inſults, can contrive no better way of revenge than burn- 
ing their huts, and ruining their plantations. . By this 
account it appears, that if the natives are naturally mali- 
cious, theſe European intruders are no leſs ſo. ' It is how- 
ever acknowledged, on the other hand, that theſe negroes 
are temperate and ſober, from a diſlike to gluttony and 
drunkenneſs : for though they are great admirers of brandy 
and other ſpirituous liquors, they are ſaid never to drink 
exceſs, eſteeming the wilful loſs of reaſon one of the moſt 
. ſhameful vices a man can commit; they have alſo great 
quickneſs of apprehenſion and delicacy of ſentiment, but 
are at the ſame time extremely laſcivious and effeminate. 
 Anointing their bodies, eſpecially their arms and legs, 

with palm oil, is daily practiſed by the negroes of both 
| ſexes, which cannot be omitted without the imputation 
of ſlovenlineſs ; and ſome mix with it civet, which they 
procure from civet-cats found on the banks of the Scher- 
bro. | ; 

Their huts are generally round, and their doors paved 
with oyſter and cockle-ſhells, two or three croſſes are 
erected in different parts of the houſe, and the whole ſur- 
rounded by limes, papas, plaintain- trees, and bee-hives, 


* 


kingdom of Hondo on the north, that of Silm on the 


north · weſt, and the kingdom of Eaſtern Bolm on the 
ſouth: As to the kingdom of Galis, Galavey, Hondo; and 
Carrow, we know nothing more than their names, and 


that they form a chain behind the maritime provinces 


from Quoja to Mittombo. It is remarkable, that the Quo- 
jans maintain their authority over the extenſive and po- 


tent kingdoms of Silm, Bolm, &c. by the ſame policy 


with which the emperor of Manow preſerves his power 


over the Folgians, Quojans, and all the country from tbe 


river Seſtos to the Sierra Leona. Their. councils are 
compoſed of the oldeſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced per- 
ſons in the nation; their government is mild, and the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice fimple and equitable. | 
Though the Quojans are tributary to the Folgians, y et 
the prince of the latter people gives the king of Quoja 
the title of Dandagh, which he himſelf receives from the 
emperor of Manow ; and the king of Quoja allows it to 
the monarch of Silm and Bolm, who pay him the ſane 
ſubmiſſion that his ſuperior exacts. This title of Dandagh 
is conferred with ſome extraordinary ceremonies. Thus, 
when the king of Quoja is inſtalled by the king of Folgia, 
he proſtrates himſelf upon the earth, till the other mon- 
arch, having ſprinkled over his body a handful of duſt, 


aſks him what title he chooſes to bear; when having 
made his anſwer, it. is proclaimed. in a loud voice by an 


herald, repeated by the king of Folgia, and echoed by the 


joyful and numerous afſembly of ſpectators. The new 


Dandagh being then deſired to riſe, the king of Folgia 


inveſts him with the ſword of ſtate, puts a quiver upon 


his left ſhoulder, a bow in one hand, and arrows in the 


which they make out of the trunk of a tree, and erect other; and the ceremony is concluded by the king of Quo- 1 
upon high poles. . Oi ct? _ |ja's doing him homage, by his making him preſents of —_—_— 
They have their pallavers, or halls, where the chief | cloth, table-furniture, and kitchen utenſils. +” [198.0 
perſons of the village meet, to adjuſt differences among | The Dandaghs, who are abſolute within their domi- 
the inhabitants, or with the Europeans. On entering | nions, defend their prerogatives againſt the incroachments 
this hall they ſalute each other by bending the elbow, | of the people, and yet never ſcruple paying their ſubmiſ- 
and touching the forehead with the hand. After both | fion to a ſuperior Dandagh. A great part of the ſtate of 
parties are heard, and the caſe fully debated, the equity | one of theſe princes conſiſts in the number of his women 
of their ſeveral claims is ſettled by a vote of the majority | brought from diſtant countries; and when he appears in 
of the judges. If a man has been defrauded by his neigh- | public he ſits leaning upon a ſhield, to ſhew that he is 
bour, he is allowed by cuſtom to ſeize from the other as | the protector of his people. | art 
much as amounts to his own loſs ; but he muſt prove be- | When a ſubje&t demands an audience of the Dandagh, 
fore the judges of that court, that he is no gainer by the | he firſt makes preſents to the chief women of the ſeraglio, 
exchange. | | who carry them to the prince, and ſolicit him to permit 
| ſuch a one to enter his preſence, and proſtrate himſelf 
before him. If his majeſty conſents, the preſents are ac- 
cepted, and the viſitor introduced; otherwiſe they are re- 
| : | turned, and the petitioner retires, without preſuming to 
Of the interior Countries between the River Seflos and the | approach the palace again till he has made his peace with 
Sierra Leona; and in particular of the Empire of Manow, | the king. When an offender has obtained his pardon, 
and the Kingdom of Queja. Of the Policy and Government | and leave to approach the monarch, he advances lowly, 
of the Quojans; the State of the Dandaghs, and the Cere- with a low inclination of his body; and, on coming be- 
monies attending the Arrival of a foreign Ambaſſador. | fore the mat on which the king is ſeated, he falls upon 
3 his knees, and kiſſes the king's hand, which is extended 
N examining the interior countries between the Seſtos | for that purpoſe, reſpectfully pronouncing the word Pan- 
and the river Sierra Leona, the firſt people of note we | dagh ; upon which the king anſwers, I forgive you, and, 
meet with are the Quabes, who inhabit the ſouthern | if he be a perſon of high rank, orders him to fit on. a 
banks of the river Seſtos, and are a free people under | ſtool, or mat, placed at a ſmall diſtance ; otherwiſe he 
the protection of the emperor of Manow. Next are the | muſt ſtand in his majeſty's preſence, 


powerful nation of Folgia, and the great empire of Ma- If a foreign ambaſſador is coming to court, he flops 
now, the limits of both which are entirely unknown. 


on the frontiers. of the kingdom, and ſends one of his 


Both theſe kingdoms are watered by the rivers Arvorada | train with notice of his approach; upon which a noble- 
and Junco, which divides Folgia from the kingdom of | man is immediately diſpatched to welcome him, and in 
Carrow, The Folgians are dependent on the emperor of | the mean time, preparations are made for his reception. 
Manow, and the Quojans upon them. : | When he makes his public entry, he is attended by a 
This potent monarch extends his authority over all the | multitude of the officers and guards, dreſſed in the rich- 
neighbouring nations, who pay him an annual tribute of eſt manner of the country, each having a bow in his 
the produce of their country, or of European merchan- | hand, and a quiver filled with arrows on his ſhoulder. 

dize, purchaſed from the maritime negroes; as cowries, The proceſſion is made amidſt the ſound of warlike in- . 
bars of iron, and glaſs toys: and the Folgians, in their | ſtruments, while thouſands of people dancing, keep 
turn, expect the ſame tribute from their vaſſals. But, | time to the muſic. On their arrival at the palace, the 
notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion to the emperor, each | ambaſſador is received between two lines of the Dan- 
king enjoys an unbounded juriſdiction within his own I dagh's „ new clothed for the occaſion, == 
1 5 | = 5 | paſſes 
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paſſes on to the chamber of audience. If hei is ſent from ſa woman is diſcevered to be pregnant, till after her d A; 
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-  vilege of dancing between the lines of the life- guard; Ihe child has a name given him on the tenth da 
and when the dance is ſiniſhed, the whole retinue enter after its birth, when the father with all his meli 10 
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the audience · chamber, and "kiſs the ground before; the 
king. They then approach the throne, while the am - 
baſſador turning his back upon his majelty,, bends bis 
bow, falls upon his knee, and by his menacing poſtures 
ſhews his inclination to defend the king againſt all his 
enemies. During this ceremony, his retinue dance to 
ſome ſongs compoſed in honour of the king; and the 
Quojans return the compliment, by reciting verſes in praife 
of the ambaſſador and his maſterr. 5 
TFheſe mutual eulogies being concluded, the ambaſſador 
ſends the principal perſon in his train to proſtrate himſelf 
before the king, his own character exempting him from 
that ſubmiſſion. Suddenly the ambaſſador commands 
ſilence, and begins his harangue, which the royal inter- 
preter explains word by word. If the diſcourſe relates to 
affairs of ſtate, it is referred to the king's council; other- 
wiſe an immediate anſwer is given, and the ambaſſador is 
conducted to the apartments provided for him. At night 
a number of ſervants flock to his houſe, to offer him their 
aſſiſtance in rendering his ſituation commodious ; and af- 
terwards the king's women, dreſſed in their richeſt habits, 
attend him with plates of rice, and the moſt delicate food) 
the country affords. In ſhort, after the king has ſupped, 
he ſends him a large quantity of palm wine, and pre- 
ſents to his maſter, which generally conſiſt of large veſſels 
and diſhes of copper. | Moen wr. 
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SECT. V. 


| 


The Manners of the interior Negroes m general; their Mar- | 


riage Ceremonies ; and thuſe which attend their naming 
a Child, Their Laws in relation to Inheritauces ; their 
Language, and Funeral Rites. + | 


H HE negroes of the interior countries, as well as 
| thoſe on the coaſt, are ſaid to be ſo libidinous as 
to abridge their lives, and even to emaſculate themſelves 
before they reach their prime. The women, who are 
_ equally addicted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, uſe filtres, po- 
tions, and herbs ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of provocative 
qualities, in dreſſing proviſions for their huſbands. This 
is ſaid to be their greateſt vice, and indeed, nothing 
can be more prejudicial to ſociety. In every other re- 
ſpect, they are ſaid to be temperate, modeſt, gentle, and 
ſociable, in a far greater degree than the negroes on the 
coaſt, 2. 
They have an averſion to the ſhedding of human 
blood, and ſeldom make war but in their own defence. 
Fhey are united by the cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and 
are always ready to aſſiſt and relieve each other, If a 
friend be under misfortunes, they will ſhare their cloaths, 
their proviſions, and all they have with him; and ſhould 
it be their cafe to be diſtreſſed, they would meet with 
the ſame treatment from him. If a perſon happens to 
die when his effects are not ſufficient to bury him, his 
friends contribute to his interment, and attend with the 
ſame reſpect as if he had divided an eſtate among them. 
Polygamy, as in all the other negroe nations, is en- 
couraged ; but how numerous ſoever their wives may 
be, the huſband chiefly attaches himſelf to one. The 
marriage ceremony is much the ſame as-in other coun- 
tries, only the bridegroom muſt make three nuptial pre- 
ſents to his intended bride. The firſt generally conſiſts 
either of a piece of coral, or ſome glaſs trinkets ; the 
ſecond is uſually compoſed of pieces of cloth for ap- 
parel ; and the third is a ſmall cheſt or box, in which 
ſhe is to depoſit her moſt valuable effects. The va- 
lue of all theſe is proportioned to the wealth and af- 
fection of the bridegroom; and, in return, the father 
of the lady makes the huſband a prefent of two ſuits 
of cloaths, a quiver filled with arrows, a fword and 
belr, and three or four baſkets of rice. The care of 
the male children devolves upon the father, and that of 
the females on the mother. Both here and on the coaſt, 
they abllaia from the connubial embrace from the inſtant 


armed; with bows and arrows, make a tour raund the 
town, . ſinging a Kind of triu mphant ſong, accompanied 
with inſtrumental muſic; and all the people ithoy meet in 
their way join their voices: afterwards a perſon takes the 
infant, and lays him upon a ſhield: that is placed in the 
midſt of the aſſembly; puts a bow and arrow in the in. 
fant's hands, and then pronounces a long diſconiſe to the 
ſpectators; after which he addreſſes himſelf to the infant 
wiſhing his proſperity; that he may reſemble his father, 
and like him be induſtrious, faithful, and hoſpitable; that 
he may be able to build his 'own_ houſe, and to conduct 
his own affairs; have no inelination for the wires of his 
neighbours, but be affectionate to his own ; and, in ſhort: 
that he may be neither a drunkard, a glutton, or a ſpend. 
thrift. The harangue being concluded, he gives him a 
name, reſtores him to the arms of his mother or nurſe, 
and the aſſembly diſperſes, except a few ſelect friends, 
who have an entertainment. provided for them, and ſpend 
the day in feſtivity and mirth. ee IO! 

If the child prove a female, it is carried by the wo- 
ther or nurſe to the midſt of the town, where the con- 
courſe is greateſt, and there laid upon a mat, with a 
ſtick in its hand. A female orator pronounces the ha- 
rangue, with prayers that the child may inherit the ac- 
compliſhments of the mother, and like her be poſſeſſed 
of every female virtue, as chaſtity, obedience to her huſ- 
band, affection for her children, and ref lution to aid, 
follow, and ſupport her lord in all dangers and difficul- 
ties. | : 

The eldeft fon is allowed to inherit all the effects 
and women of his father, except his giving ſmall por- 
tions to the younger ſons ; but a married man who dies 
without male iſſue, paſſes over his daughters, and leaves 


I his ſubſtance to his nephews; and if the whole male line 


happens to be extinct, the effects then belong to the 
crown, only the king is to fee that care be taken of the 
daughters. | VV 
The chief employment of theſe negroes conſiſts in cul- 
tivating the earth; for they have no fiſhing, except in 
a few rivers; nor trade, but in exchanging the produc- 
tions of their plantations for the fiſh and other commodi- 
ties found among the negroes of the coaſt, 3 
The general language of the inland countries is the 
Quojan, though ſeveral provinces have particular dialects, 
which almoſt form a new language. The negroes of 
rank endeavour to talk with-elegance, and are particularly 
fond of ſimilies, allegories, and parables. Thus the moſt 
trivial diſcourſe has ſomething of poetical ornament. Nor 
are they entirely ignorant of the ſciences, eſpecially aſtro- 
nomy, for they diſtinguiſh the time of the night by the 
ſtars. | A 
In this country the ceremonies of interment in gene- 
ral reſemble thoſe related of the other neighbouring 
nations, but differ in ſome particulars. The body be- 
ing waſhed, they prop it up in an erect poſture, adorn 
the hair, dreſs it in its beſt cloaths, put a bow and ar- 
row in its hands; and in the mean while the friends per- 
form a kind of mock ſkirmiſh ; after which falling upon 
their knees with their backs to the corpſe, they with a 
menacing air draw their bows, and vow to be revenged 
on any one who has been acceſſary io the death of their 
friend, or ſhall dare to aſperſe his character. They then 
ſtrangle ſome of their ſlaves, whom they exhort to at 
tend their friend in the next world with great diligence ; 
but before theſe unhappy victims are thus offered at the 
ſhrines of ſuperſtition and ignorance, they feed them 
with all the delicacies be country affords, At length 
the corpſe is laid upon a plank or bier, and carried u- 
on the ſhoulders of men to the grave, into which it Þ 
thrown, together with the bodies of the ſacrificed ſlaves, 
their mats, baſons, and kitchen utenſils. Over all is 
thrown another mat, and upon this abundance of cart? 
The relations build round the grave a hut, with a" * 
rod at the top, to which are ſuſpended the bow and 2 


rows, and other arms we the deceaſed, . by 5 
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arms, they hang up all the implements of domeſtie in- 
duſtry. For ſeveral months all kind of proviſions and 
liquors are brought to the tomb to .nouriſh the deceaſed 
in the next world; for they ſuppoſe it will be ſome time 
before he has cleared his new plantations, and formed 
connections in a ſtrange country..rtPf | 
They ufually bury all who belong to the ſame family 

in one grave, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where 
they have died, and theſe burying-places are generally 
choſen in ſome deſerted village. They eſteem human 
blood too precious to be ſpilt, and therefore ſtrangle the 
flaves deſtined for ſacrifices. This barbarons cuſtom, 
however, declines in moſt provinces ; and where it is ſtill 
| retained, the parents uſnally conceal themſelves and chil- 
dren, upon the leaſt appearance of danger to the king's! 
life, when a number of theſe ſacrifices are made. | 
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SECT: VI. 


Of the Religion of the interior K ingdoms of Sierra Leona. 


3 


HES E different nations acknowledge one Supreme 
Being, the Creator of all things, to whom they 
attribute infinite power, infinite knowledge, and omni- 
preſence; this being they call Canno. They believe that 
the dead are converted into ſpirits, whom they call janua- 
nins, or protectors, who are employed in guarding their 
former friends. A negroe who flies from any danger, 
baſtes to the tomb of his patron ſpirit; and if he eſcapes, . 
it is attributed to his protection, in return for which he 
ſacrifices a cow, rice, and palm wine, in the preſence of 
the living friends of the januanin, who ſing and dance 
round the tomb. When the Qugjans have received any 
injury, they fly to the groves, the ſuppoſed reſidence of 
the januanins, and there pouring out their complaints, be 
ſecch them to grant their aſſiſtance in obtaining revenge, 
or to mediate with Canno in their behalf. In all difficul- 
ties and'emergencies they have likewiſe recourſe to them. 
In ſhort, their veneration for the ſpirits of the deceaſed 
is extreme. Every village has a ſacred grove ſet apart 
for their worſhip, to which great quantities of proviſions 
are brought in the proper ſeaſons. Here alſo perſons la- 
bouring under any affliction implore the aid of the janua- 
nins; but women, children, and ſlaves, are prohibited 
entering theſe ſacred retreats; for a treſpaſs of this nature 
would paſs for the moſt abominable ſacrilege, which they 
ſuppoſe would be inſtantly puniſhed in the molt exem- 
plary and tragical manner, | 
The Quojans have no leſs faith in magicians and ſor- 
cerers than in ſpirits ; for theſe they imagine ſuck human 
blood, and are the inveterate enemies of mankind. They 
likewiſe believe, there are other enchanters, whom they 
file billis, that have. a power over the ſeaſons, and can 
forward or entirely ſtop the growth of rice, V 
The Quojans never venture to pa's through a wood 
without company, for fear of meeting with a billi buſied 
in culling plants and herbs4 and generally fortify them- 
ſelves with a charm againſt the ſava or devil, and all his 
miniſters, g | 
Theſe imaginary inviſible agents, eſpecially the janua- 
vins, are made the moving ſprings by which the affairs 
of government are conducted; for if a woman be ac- 
cufed of adultery, and no other proof but the allegation of 
ter huſband appears, ſhe is acquitted upon beſeeching a 
crit named belli poari, to confound her if ſhe varies 
Hom truth; but if ſhe be afterwards convicted, the 
Iv orvains'that her huſband ſhall bring her in the night 
to a public place, where. a council ſits. Here, after in- 
ing the jannanins, her eyes are covered, to prevent 
hy ſocing thoſe beings, who are to carry her out of the 
world; and ſhe is left for a while in the belief, that this 
Will certainly be her fate. When ſhe has ſuffered the 
moſt dreadiul apprehenſions, and the moſt painful ſul- 
penſe, the oldeſt in council begins a ſolemn diſcourſe 
een the ſhamefulneſs of a diſorderly life, threatening her 
wich the moſt cruel puniſhment if ſhe perſiſt in it. Sud- 
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the januanins, is heard, declaring, that though her crime 
merits the maſt rigorous chaſtiſement, ſhe will be pardoned 
on account of | its being her finſt tranſgreſſion; enjoĩ ning 
certain mortiſications, and recommending the moſt auſtere 
chaſtity: But if ſhe fall a ſecond time under the ſame 
eenſute, and the preſumptions are clear, the bellimo or 
high-prieſt, with one of his miniſters and proper officers, 
go early to her houſe, making a prodigious noiſe with a 
kind of rattles, and ſeizing her, bring her to court, ob- 
liging her to walk three times round the market- place, at- 
tended by the ſame noiſe and inſtruments, all of the ſociety 
of belli being admitted evidences of what happens. Theo, 
without hearing her defence, or promiſes of reformation, 
they conduct her to a wood ſacred to the januanins, from 
which time ſhe is never more heard of, nor are the people 
ever permitted to mention her name; the negroes being 
ſo credulous as to imagine, that ſhe is carried out of the 
world by the januanins. : | 108 
They have a feſtival at the approach of the new moon, 


Which is chiefly obſerved in the country villages; but 


ſtrangers are not allowed to be preſent at theſe ceremonies. 


The reaſon they aſſign for this practice is more ridiculous 


than the cuſtom itſelf; for they ſay, that the firſt day of 
the moon being a bloody day, their rice would change to 
a red colour, were theſe ceremonies to be neglected. 

There are other ſuperſtitious ceremonies equally ob- 
ſerved by the negroes of Manow, Folgia, Hondo, Seſtos, 
Silm, and Bolm; in each of which is eſtabliſhed a ſo- 
ciety called belli, which is properly a ſeminary for the 
education of youth, of which the king is viſitor or ſu-— 
perior. Here the young men learn to dance, fight, fiſh, 
hunt, and eſpecially to chant a certain hymn called belli- 
dong, or the praiſes of the bellis, conſiſting of the repetition 
of ſome lewd expreſſions, joined to the moſt indecent and 
laſcivious poſtures. - | | gr 

This ſchool is always ſeated in a thick wood of palm 
trees, and includes a compaſs of nine or ten miles, in 
which they build huts, and clear plantations, for the 
ſupport of the ſcholars. All females are forbid to ap- 
proach the ſacred grove; and, to render this prohibi- 
tion the more effectual, the girls are taught from their 
infancy to believe, that if they violate ſo ſacred a law, 
the bellis will deſtroy them with the moſt excruciating 


tortures. The ſtudents are alſo ſtrictly forbid to paſs 


beyond certain bounds, or to converſe with any but the 
ſtudents, during the time they ſtay there, which is five 
years; and as theſe are known by a peculiar mark, no 
excuſe is admitted to extenuate the offence. This mark 
is extremely viſible, it conſiſting of cicatrices made from 
the ear to the ſhoulder by hot irons; a painful operation, 
to which all muſt ſubmit before they are duly matricu- 
lated, after which they have a new name. 
While they reſide in this retreat, they go entirely 
naked, On the day they have finiſhed their ſtudies, they 
are conducted to a village built for that purpoſe, where 
they receive the vilits of their relations of both ſexes, 
and have all tHe conveniencies of bathing and anointing 
themſelves. - Ee | 
Alfter their friends have ſpent a few days in polifhin 
their manners, their necks are adorned with glaſs beads 
and leopards teeth, their legs are encircled by copper 
rings and bells, and their hend covered with a cap of 
oſier. With theſe marks of wiſdom, and a cap adorned 
with p'umes of feathers, they are publicly conducted to 
the palace, where they are ranged in order, amidſt ſur— 
rounding crowds of ſpectators, eſpecially women, who 
flock from all parts to gratify their curioſity, They firſt 
uncover their heads, and afterwards repeat, one after an- 
other, the hymn and dance tavght them at the college for 
this occaſion. The dance · being fiuiſhed, each ſagona, or 
teacher, calls his own pupil, and delivers him over to his 
parents, letting them Know the name he had given him 
upon entering the college. | 

A perſon who has paſſed through his ſtudies with re- 
putation, is eſteemed qualified for all employments, and 
is intitled to a number of important privileges; but the 
quolgas, or dunces, who have either not been admitted 
into the ſociety, or were incapable of inſtruction, are by 


an eſtabliſhed Jaw excluded from all public offices. 
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more preciſion, between Cape St. Mary on the ſouth, 
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They have alſo a female inſtitution of the ſame nature. | 
At a time appointed by the king, a number of {mall huts | 
are erected; in the midſt of a remote wood, for the recep · 
tion of thoſe young females who chuſe to be initiated 
into the myſteries of the ſociety. When they firſt meet, 
the ſoguilly, an ancient matron of diſtinction, appointed 
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Po tugueſe began their diſcoveries in Afric# : but as the 
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Normans found it leſs advantageous than their commerce 
with the coaſt of Guinea, which brought gold and ivor 

to France, they at laſt abandoned it for their eſtabliſh, 
ments on the ſouthern coaſt of Africa, 14 
Whether there be any truth in the above aſſertion, we 


by the king to preſide over the reſt, enters upon the office, 
by giving an entertainment to her ſcholars, and then ex- 
horts them to comply with the laws of the ſiſterhood, to 
live together in perfect harmony, and labours to re- 
concile them to this ſhort receſs of four months from the 


world. Upon this they ſhave their heads, throw off 
the few cloaths they wear, and remain naked during their 


_ abode in the ſeminary. They are no ſooner ſtripped, 
than they are conducted to a rivulet, where they are 
waſhed, anointed, and circumciſed, by cutting off part 
of the clitoris ; an operation ſoon over, and eaſily healed. | 

Their ſtudies confiſt in learning to dance, and ſing 
verſes, which are equally indecent, both in the words 
and poſtures, with thoſe taught the boys in the male col- 
lege. No men are allowed to viſit them, and even the 
women who enter their bounds are firſt ſtripped naked. 
When the time of their noviciate is expired, their parents 
ſend them pieces of ſcarlet cloth, copper rings and 
bracelets, glaſs necklaces, and other ornaments. Thus 
equipped, they march to the royal palace, preceded by 
the matron, the inhabitants of whole provinces aſſembling 
to behold them. There the matron ſits idle, while the 
girls friſk it away, dance and ſing merrily to the ſound of 
a tabor; after which they are delivered to their ſeveral 
families, with applauſes proportioned to their merit, and 
the proficiency they have made. | 
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of Deſcription of the River Gambia, and of the Engliſh and 
other European Forts upon it; with a conciſe Account of 
the Trade carried on with the Negroes on its Banks, 


I E great river Gambia was formerly known by the 
name of Gambro, which is ſtill retained by the 
French. This river diſcharges itſelf into the ocean be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxo; or, to ſpeak with 


and Bird, or Broken Iſland, on the north, which are ſix 
leagues diſtant from each other. The river is divided by 
a multitude of iſlands and ſand- banks; and its broadeſt 
channel does not exceed three leagues. At Joar, fifty 
leagues up the river, it is a mile broad ; a forty-gun ſhip 
may fail up thither : and at Baracconda, which is five 
hundred miles diſtance from its mouth, it is navigable for 
ſhips of a hundred and fifty tons burthen. The ſeaſon 
for making this voyage is from December till June, when 
the river flows in a ſmooth, equal, and not very rapid 
ſtream; but during the reſt of the year the paſſage up it 
is difficult, if not impaſſable, on account of the extraordi- 
nary ſwell occaſioned by the rains, which fall in theſe 
countties with great violence. 

Many attempts have been made to penetrate to the 
ſource of this river ;, but all of them have been unſuc- 
ceſsful, the Engliſh ſeldom. reaching farther than Barac- 
conda. | 
From James's iſland, 'which is near the mouth of the 
river, to Baracconda, the ſoundings are never leſs than 
four fathoms and a half in the ſhalloweſt parts of the true 
channel, and are generally from five to eleven. The river 
is enriched with a multitude of beautiful iſlands, ſome 
covered with wood, and filled with animals. Theſe fre- 
quently render it extremely narrow ; but balance that in- 
convenience by adding to its depth, from the water being 
there confined within narrower limits. 

As the chief trade with the natives of Gambia is carried 
on with the Engliſh, we ſhall begin with deſcribing their 
ſettlements upon it. The time when they firſt began to 
frequent it cannot be determined; nor is it known who 
were the firſt Europeans that eſtabliſhed this commerce. 
However, Labat aſſerts, that the merchants of Dieppe and 


ſhall not here pretend to determine: it is certain that the 
Portugueſe, eager in the ſearch of diſcoveries, and of 
whatever conld contribute to the advancement of trade 
eſtabliſhed factories, not only along the coaſt, but in the 
interior kingdoms up the Gambia, as high as the Engliſh 
trade at preſent; which is proved by the ruins of many 
forts in different places. The Engliſh at length ſucceeded 
the Portugueſe in the trade of this river, ſeizing a number 
of advantageons poſts. which they had abandoned, and 
fortified themſelves on a {mall iſland between Albreda and 
Jilfray, Gtuated at the diſtance of ſix miles from the mouth 
of the river, Here they built a fort, which was razed to 
the ground by the French, and afterwards by pirates; a 
loſs which the company could never have recovered with- 
out the aſſiſtance of parliament. . =, 
- The next eftabliſhment of the Engliſh company is on 
the river Cabata, which falls into the Gambia almoſt 
oppolite to the ſouth: ſide of James's Iſland; but here the 
trade is inconſiderable, the chief purpoſe of the factory 
being to furniſh James's Fort with proviſions. On the 
north fide of the river, oppoſite to James's Iſland, ſtands 
the Englifh factory of Jilfray, or Gillyfree, which is plea- 
ſantly ſituated, and ſupplies James's Fort with all kinds of 
vegetables. Here the king of Barra exacts a duty upon 
all ſhipping that paſs up the river, to which the Engliſh 
are obliged to ſubmit. Z 

James's Fort, or, as it is uſually called, James Fort, is 
fituated in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, in the middle 
of the Gambia, the whole breadth of the river being here 
about ſeven miles. The iſland is the property of the Eng- 
liſh ; but ſubject to a ſmall tribute to the king of Barra. 
It is about three quarters of a mile round; the fort is 
regular, and defended by four batteries, each mounting 
ſeven pieces of cannon, which on every ſide command the 
river, Under the walls of the fort, facing the water, are 
erected two batteries, each mounted with four twenty-four 
pounders ; and between both are planted ſmaller guns for 
ſalutes. The whole artillery of the fort amounts to forty- 
five pieces of cannon. Within the walls is a number of 
very commodious apartments for the governor, chief mer- 
chants, factors, writers, and military officers, the lower 
apartments being employed in magazines and ſtorehouſes. 
The ſoldiers, artificers, ſervants, and ſlaves of the fort are 
lodged in barracks without the walls ; but they are built 
with ſtone and lime, and are as ſtrong and convenient as the 
fort itſelf, the whole being ſurrounded with paliſadoes, by 
the river, and by canals drawn from it. Underneath the 
apartments of the ſervants are magazines, and the ſlaves 
are lodged below the ſoldiers barracks. Centinels are 
placed at proper poſts, and the garriſon kept in conſtant 
duty and ſecurity, a patrole being ſent round at certain 
hours to examine into the ſituation of the fort, and to 
make a report to the governor. 5 
The next Engliſh factory is at Vintain, or Bintan, 
upon a river of the ſame name, which falls into the 
Gambia about fix miles above James's Fort. The chict 
commerce of this ſmall factory conſiſts in hides, 1v0r), 
and wax. Eight miles farther up the river is a factory 
called Jereja, ſituated in a kingdom of the ſame name, 
which affords little trade beſides that of wax, of which 
there is great plenty. The next is a ſmall factor at 
Tankeoval, in the kingdom of Caen, on the ſouth fide 
of the Gambia; and ſomething higher up the river 15 the 
factory of Joar, ſituated three miles up the country in the 
dominions of the king of Barſally. There is not upon the 
whole river a more flouriſhing trade than is carried on by 
this town and factory. Higher up the river are the fac- 
tories of Samy, that of Yamyakenda, and that of Fataden- 
da; which laſt place is ſituated at leaſt four hund 
and eighty miles from the ſea, and yet Mr. Moore ob- 
ſerves, that the river is as broad as the Thames at Til- | 
bury-fort. Here the Gambia, with its beautiful ind 
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the river. 2 . : 
The principal articles of trade on this river are gold, 
ſlaves; ivory, and wax; for as to the gum-trade, it is not 
et brought to we degree of perfection. The factors 
me years purchaſe above two thouſand ſlaves, moſt of 
which are priſoners of war, perſons ſtolen from neigh- 


pouring countries, or criminals; though ſome are the 


children of thoſe who are born ſlaves, and are bred. by 


the deſcendants of the Portugeſe, who make them an 
article of trade. Since the ſlave trade became ſo profi- 
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the verdure of the trees and the fertility of the adjacent The people ate ſociable, rational, and humane. When- 
country at Cantor, ſeveral provinces of which are ſur- 
tounded on three ſides by theſe delightful. curvatures off cordial reception, the men running out to welcome his 
5 [ug * {arrival by kifling his hands; though-ſome women, who 


ever Mr. Moore viſited their towns, he met with the moſt 
had never beheld a white man, fled at the ſight of him. 


out their wives and daughters for him to ſalute; their 
aſtoniſhment and bark 

complexion, habit, ſpeech, and manners. 

Theſe people are in general briſk and lively, and con- 
ſume half their time in muſic, dancing, mirth, and a 
good- hum pured gaiety; yet being fond of company, and 


table to the negroe princes, it has ſubverted the courſe of at the ſame time warm and impetuous, they fall into 


juſtice; and not only every crime, but every ſlight miſ- 


demeanor, is puniſhed with ſlavery. Thus murder, adul- 
tery, theft, and robbery are confounded with the moſt 
trivial faults, and all puniſned in the ſame manner. 
Moore obſerves, that a negroe ſhooting an arrow at a 
tyger who had killed his goat, had the misfortune to 

ay a man; when, though the king was informed of the 
circumſtances of this fact, he had the inhumanity to ſell 
the offender, with his wife, children, and effects, among 
the other ſlaves for whom he had bargained with the 
Engliſh. - | 


Large quantities of ivory are ſometimes brought to the 


factories from Mundingo. The negroes procure it either 


by hunting elephants, and ſlaying them with their arrows, 
ſwords, darts; or from ſuch of theſe animals as have died 
2 natural death. The bees-wax, of which prodigious 
quantities are produced in all the kingdoms along the 
Gambia, is another article of commerce, 
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Oftbe Kingdom of Mundingo, with an Account of the Manners 


and Cuſtoms of the Natives, 


HERE are a great variety of kingdoms; | principa- 


lities, and petty ſtates between the rivers -Sierra 


Leona and Senegal, of which we ſcarcely know the names, 
travellers having related only ſuch trivial circumſtances 
as fell under their own obſervation, or occurrences tnerely 
relating to the trade and navigation of the Gambia; but 
with reſpect to the extent of the dominions, and the pe- 
culiar cuſtoms of the different nations, their religion, po- 
licy, and laws, they are almoſt entirely ſilent; and we 
know little except what relates to the Mundingoes, 
Jolloiffs, Pholeys, or Foulies, and Portugueſe. When 
theſe laſt people, about 


have cohabited with theſe Mundingoes, till they are 
now nearly as black as they; but as they ſtill retain a 
ſort of vaſſard Portugueſe language, and as they chriſten 
and marry by the help of a prieſt annually ſent thither 
from St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, they 
ſtill efteem themſelves Portugueſe Chriſtians, as much as 
if they were actually natives of Portugal; and nothing 
makes them more angry than to call them negroes, that 


being a term they uſe only for ſlaves. 


The various nations that dwell on the banks of the 


Gambia, and extend to Cape Verga, have the general 


name of Mundingoes, and are ſaid to reſemble each other 
not. only in their complexion, features, and language, 
but in their manners and policy. This kingdom is of 
vaſt extent, both along the coaſt, and into the interior 
countries on the banks of the Gambia; but its frontiers 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 
Moore obſerves, that the natives are generally of a jet- 
black complexion, and are remarkable for the flatneſs of 
their noſes and the thickneſs of their lips. Janequin, 
however, affirms, that theſe features are by no means 
natural to them, but the conſequence of the cuſtom of 


the women's ſuckling their children over their ſhoulders ; : 


and Moore attributes it to the great care taken to form 

their features to that caſt; for nothing, he obſerves, is 

in their opinion ſo beautiful as large noſtrils, flat noſes, 

one lips, and among the women large, looſe, and flabby 
reaits, | | 
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frequent quarrels, and the unhappy diſcord of the night 
tarniſhes the pleaſures of the day. Nothing is more uſual; 
upon any affront. or injurious expreſſion, than challenges 
to ſingle combat; but their heat fubſiding almoſt as ſoon 
as kindled, they ſeldom fight a deliberate battle, for all 
the blows that are uſually given are the effects of ſudden 
paſſion, But when they really engage, nothing can be 
more furious than the animoſity with which they ruſty 
upon each other with whatever weapons come in their 
way. The fury of tygers, ſays Jobſon, is far inferiot 
to their's, every organ and limb expreſſing the moſt ri- 
veted hatred; their eyes ſeem to dart fire; they gnaſh their 
teeth, and pour, forth the moſt opprobrious and vilifying 


ed by the death of one of the parties, and ſometimes in a 


their countryman. | N 
In points of honour they are extremely jealous, par- 


Iticularly in reſpect to pride of birth and anceſtry. While 


Mr. Moore was at Butto, on the river Gambia, he ſaw 
the blood, and a ſon of the reigning monarch. Each flew 


ſpectators had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent fatal con- 
ſequences; and yet the whole contention only proceeded 
from a compariſon of their parentage. Though they 
were parted, there was no preventing a formal challenge, 
after which the author found it no hard matter to recon- 
eile them; but at the very time they were vowing a ſin- 
cere friendſhip, they alſo threatened to reſume the diſpute 
as ſoon as they had a proper opportunity, as if they 
thought menaces neceſſary to prevent the by-ſtanders en- 
tertaining a mean opinion of their courage. | 
The ee of the people who inhabit the interior 
parts of the country is at preſent much altered for the bet- 
ter, for they were formerly extremely crafty and knaviſh- 
even in the molt trifling . If a perſon had ſold an 
thing in the morning, it was allowable for him to retract 
his bargain, upon offering reſtitution before ſun-ſet : a 
cuſtom that gave occaſion for much fraud; for if a per- 
ſon had bought only a fow], or an egg, he could not, 
without much danger, eat it before the next day, as he 
might be ſubject to pay ten times the value, ſhould reſti- 
tution be demanded, and he unable to produce it. Theſe 
pernicious practices are, however, in a good meaſure 
aboliſhed, commerce with ſtrangers having . them 
the neceſſity of being delicate in points that affect their 
credit. )) Fr 
The men ſalute each other by ſhaking hands; but 
if a man ſalutes a woman, he runs his' noſe cloſe to 
her, as if to. ſmell her, and falls back twice. It is the 
higheſt indignity to offer their left hand in ſalutations. 
When a man after. an abſence of two or three days, re- 
turns to his family, his women throw themſelves on their 
knees before him; and their omitting this mark of te- 
ſpect is thought a great crime, and a proof of their lit- 
tle eſteem for their lord. . i | 
Every thing relating to domeſtic ceconomy 1s left to 
the care of the women, while the men cultivate the rice 
wanted for the family, and ſpend the relt of their time 
in indolence. After laying up what is ſufficient for their 
own conſumption, the women have a right to diſpoſe of 
the reſt; but are accountable to their huſbands for the 
profits. The ſame regulations take place with reſpect to 
their poultry, of which they breed a great number; for 
theſe articles are their principal ſupport, and no 2 
erable 


Some have preſſed him to enter their huts, have enter- 
tained him in the beſt manner they were able, and brought 


ty being equally raiſed by his 


expreſſions ; and when they thus fight, the diſpute is end- 


bloody war between. two nations, each taking part with 


a diſpute of honour ariſe between Bo- John, a prince of 


to arms, and were fired with ſuch reſentment, that the 
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© derable branch of trade, Many of the |Mundingocs take 


a pride in keeping à crowd of flaves, whom they treat: 
in ſo kind, gentle, and humane a manner, that it is not 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the maſter from the ſlave: the Wien, 
in particular, wear necklaces, bracelets, and ear- rings of 
ſilver, amber, and coral; and Mr. Moore ſays, that he 
has ſeen female ſlaves wear trinkets to the value of thirty 
pounds ſterling. Moſt of theſe ſlaves are born in the 
families of their maſters, and as natural to them as 
their own children. At Butto, he adds, is a village 
of two hundred ſouls, compoſed of female ſlaves, all of 
them belonging to one nobleman of Mundingo, who! 
treats them with the tenderneſs of wives and children. 
In moſt other parts of Africa the maſter has a right to ſell 
all the ſlaves born in his family; but in Mundingo « 
is conſidered as a crime; ſo that if any of them are dii- 
poſed of without their own conſent, and againſt the 
will of their fellow-ſlayes, they all abandon their maſter, 
and ſeek a retreat in another kingdom; for though in 
this caſe he has no power to puniſh them, yet they think 
it diſhonourable to enter into the fervi of another maſ- 
ter in the ſame kingdom. Wt” 7 | | 
We might here treat of the marriages and funerals of 
the Mundingoes; but a deſcription of theſe and other 
- ceremonies we $f} 
we ſhall give a minute deſcription of the cuſtoms of the 
interior negroes on the banks of the Gambia, _ 


5 


IONS n e e 1 
Of the Pholeys, or Foulies, with an Account of their Cuſtoms 


and Manners: 


x OME authors aſſert, that the kingdom of Pholey is 
divided from the kingdom of Jaloff by a lake called, 
in the language of the Mundingoes Cayor, and ſtretches 

from eaſt to weſt about one hundred and eighty miles; 
but its limits from ſouth to north are not aſcertain 
though it extends a great way to the ſouthward. . © | 
Mr. Moore, however, gives a very different account, 
and ſays, that the Pholeys live in clans, build towns, 
and are in every kingdom and country on each fide of the 


river; yet are not ſubject to any of the kings of the 
country, though they live in their territories; for it} 


they are uſed ill in one nation, they break up their towns 
and remove to another. They have chiefs of their own, 


who rule with ſuch moderation, that every act of go- 


vernment ſeemis rather an act of the people than of one 


* 
this] 


ſhall defer to another ſection, in which 


ed. 


man. This form of government is eaſily adminiſtered, 


man who does ill is the abomination of all. 
The natives of all theſe countries, not being avaricious 
of land, deſire no more than they can uſe; and as they 
do not plough with horſes, or other cattle, they can uſe 


but very little; and hence the kings willingly allow the 


Pholeys to live in 
earth. 
The Pholeys 


many of them are of as deep a black as the Mundingoes; 
and it is ſuppoſed that their alliances with the Moors 
have given them the mixed colour between the true 
olive and the black. They are rather of a low ſtature, 
but have a genteel-and eaſy ſhape, with an air peculiarly] 


delicate and agreeable. 
Though the Pholeys are _ 
are the greateſt planters in it. They are extremely in- 
duſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much more corn and cot- 
ton than they conſume, which they fell at reaſonable] 
rates; and are fo remarkable for- their hoſpitality, that 
the natives eſteem it a bleſſing to have a Pholey town in| 
their neighbourhood; and their behaviour has gained 
them ſuch reputation, that it is eſteemed infamous for 
any one to treat them in an inhoſpitable manner. Their 
| humanity extends to all, but they are doubly kind to 
eople of their own race; and if they know of any one of 


their dominions, and cultivate the 
8 | 5 | j 


have in general a tawny complexion, tho Of the Cuſtoms and Manners of 


rs in the country, they | 
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GEOGRAPHY: 3 
e ene 


i Theſe people are ſeldom ang y, Wd Guß Pause ia..: 
ſerves, that he never heard . ech other — 


this mildneſa is far from proceeding from wut of * ng 
tage, they being as brave as any people of Africa; ang 
very expert in the uſe of their afms, Which ate havelins 

cutlatſes; bows and arrows, and, upon '6ecaſibn; guns. 
They uſually ſettle near ſome Mundingo town, there be. 
ing ſcarce any of note up the river that has not a 


town near t. Moſt of them ſpeak Arabic, whith 18 
taught in cheir ſchools; and they are able to read the 
Koran in —— — though they have a vulgar 
tongue called Pholey. They are ſtrict Mahometanz. 
and ſcarce any of them will drink brandy, or any thing 
fironger thai ſugar and wgteert. 8 
| Fhey are ſo ſkilful in the management of eattle, that 
the Mundinpoes leave theirs to their care. The Whole 
herd belonging to a town feed all day in the favannahs, 
and after the crop is off, in the rice-grounds. They 
have a place without each town for their cattle, ſur- 
rounded by a circular hedge, and within this encloſure 
they raiſe a ſtage about eight feet high, and eight or ten 
feet wide, covered with a thatched roof; all the ſides 
are open, and they aſcend to it by a ladder. Round this 
ſtage they fix a number of ſtakes, and when the cattle 
are brought up at night, each beaſt is tied to a ſeparate 
{take with a ſtrong rope made of the bark of trees. 
[The cows are then milked, and four or five men ſtay 
upon the ſtage all night with their arms to gutird them 


f 


Itrom the lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. Their 


houſes are built in a very regular manner, they bein 
round ſtructures placed 4 at a diſtance Peg "ns 
other to avoid fire, and each of them has a thatched roof 
ſomewhat reſembling a.high-crowned hat. | 
L The Pholeys are allo great huntſmen, and not only kill 
lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts, but frequently fo 
twenty or thirty in a company to hunt elephants; whoſe 
teeth they fell, and whoſe fleſh they ſmoke-dry and eat, 
keeping it ſeveral months together. As the elephants 
here generally go in droves of 'one or two hundred, they 
—_ miſchief by pulling up the trees by the roots, 
ind trampling down the corn; to prevent which, when 
they have any ſupicion of their comin 


g/ they make fies 
round their corn to keep them uit. 
butter, and ſell cattle at ſome diſtance up the river. They 
are very particular in their dreſs, and never wear any 
other eloaths but long robes of white cotton, which they 
make themſelves. They are always very clean, eſpeci- 


ally the women, who keep their houſes exceeding ſweet. 


They are, however, in ſome particulars. very ſuperſti- 
becauſe the people are of a good and quiet diſpolition, tious: for if they know that any perſon who buys milk 
and ſo well inſtructed in what is juſt and right,; that a 

perſon any more, from their i 


of them boils it, they will on no conſideration fell that 
N \ magining that boiling the | 
milk makes the cows dry. 5 1 
Poms and Manners of the Tali with\a an 
ciſe Aceount of the Kingdoms of Damel and Barſatly. 


HE Jaloffs, or Jalleiffs, inhabit the north fde of 
the river Gambia, extending a great way into th 
interior country, and alſe to the river Senegal. Theic 
complexion is exceeding black, and more beautiful than 
that of moſt of the ſurrounding nations; nor haue they, 
like the Mundingoes, very flat noſes and thick lips. 
Hence the notions they entertain of beauty are {aid by 
moſt writers to be very different from thoſe of their 
neighbours, for they admire @ ſmall well-proportioned 
noſe, a little mouth, thin lips, with a gentle pouting 
in the under lip, and lively eyes; for people generally 
fix the ſtandard of beauty among themſelves, and judge 
by that ſymmetry of ſeatures that is moſt familiar to 


chem. TEE 57, 1 4 Ts 
nerdl dreſs of the, Jaloffs is a kind of looſe ca- 


their body being made a flave, they will readily redeem 
him. As they have plenty of food, they never ſuſter 


The ge i 7 
lice; that hangs down below the knee, a 


licoe furp e þ 
which they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in 2 110 
at number of gol 


| : ; Th 5 
agreeable manner 3 ee their Hecks, 


any of their ewn people to want; but ſupport the old, 
the blind, and the lame equally with the others. | 
7 l 


Wo 


inkets in their hair, ears, noſes, and 
or 5 15 7 ams, 
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SNA 
arms, and legs; but the women areè particularly fond 


Theſe people are in general of a warlike diſpoſition, 
and naturally ſtrong and vigorous. Thoſe, at leaſt, who 
live near the Gambia are good - natured, humane, gene- 
rous, hoſpitable, modeſt, and are remarkable for their 
honeſty. Their eſtates chiefly conſiſt in droves of ca- 
mels, dromedaries, cows, goats, millet, and fruit. In 
the audiences they grant the Europeans, they always ap- 

r with a becoming magnificence, and great decorum 
of behaviour. They are uſually ſeated on a throne, and 
covered with a long red or blue robe, adorned with tufts 
of hair from the tail of an elephant, or ſome other 
beaſt; ſmall pieces of ivory or coral, and a crown of 
ofier on their head, adorned with little horns of ſmall 
deer, antelopes, and other animals. They proceed with 
great ſolemnity to the place of audience, which in fine 
weather is commonly under the ſhade of a wide ſpread- 


ing tree, round which their guards are ranged, and al-| 


ways have a pipe of tobacco in their mouths. ' Nothing, 
fays our author, can exceeed the dignity with which theſe 
princes take out the pipe to interrogate an ambaſſador 
concerning his commiſſion; for this is done with a gra- 
vity and ſolemnity of countenance and manner altoge- 
ther peculiar, and of which no European who has not 
' ſeen it, can form any ideen. 
It is faid that the damel, or prince of the Jaloffs 
near Senegal, has two officers under him, of very high 
rank. The one, called condy, preſides over all military 
affairs, and has the command of the army; the other, 
called the great jarafo, fits at the head of the civil af- 
fairs, and is chief in all courts of juſtice ; whence he 
takes circuits round the provinces to hear complaints, 
and redreſs grievances. Another officer, called the al- 
kair, is treaſurer to the crown, and has under him ſub- 
altern officers, named alcades, who are the chiefs in the 
villages where they reſide, and a kind of juſtices of the 
peace, though, in all important caſes, appeals are fre- 
quently made to the jarafo when he performs his cir- 


x 


cuit. r ; ; | 
As there are a great number of petty kings included 
under the general name of Jaloff princes, fo there are 
perpetual wars in ſome part or other of this large tract 
of country. When a rupture of ſome other power is 
reſolved on, the condy aſſembles the troops, which ſel- 
dom or never exceed five hundred in number; and thus 
their greateſt battles are only ſkirmiſhes, in which very 
few are left dead in the field. It is faid, that in the 
whole kingdom of Damel there are ſcarce horſes ſuffi- 
cient to mount two hundred men, and yet the ſtrength 
of their armies chiefly conſiſts in their cavalry. ' The 
king of Damel is, however, a potent prince for that 
part of the world ; his army is well ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, and hundreds of women daily attend the camp 
with live cattle for the uſe of the troops, as well as 
fruit, roots, and all kinds of vegetable. 
The arms of the cavalry are one darts, a kind of 
Javelin bearded like an arrow, and ſhort ſwords, which 
they uſe when they diſmount, a part of diſcipline they 
are always taught, and frequently practiſe in battle. 
The infantry are armed with ſcymetars, javelins, and a 
quiver containing ten or twelve poiſoned arrows, a 
wound from which is attended with almoſt certain death. 


Their bows are made of a kind of hard reed, that re- 


ſembles the bamboo. The negroes are ſuch excellent 


markſmen, that few of them will miſs a ſhilling at fifty 


_ paces diſtance; but they fight in an irregular and tumul- 


tuous manner, both ſides marching into the midſt of the 


plain pitched upon for the engagement, without the 


leaſt order or diſcipline, their mſtruments of war“ 


ſounding all the while, and making a moſt horrible din. 
On their coming within a proper diſtance, the infantry 
make a general diſcharge of their arrows, after. which 
they engage ſword in hand; but having their commer- 
cial intereſt in. view, kill as few, and make as many pri- 
ſoners as poſſible; for the captives of all ranks and ages 
are ſold for ſlaves. Though the carnage in the field is 
frequently inconſiderable, yet their battles have often fa- 
tal conſequences, as few of thoſe wounded with their 
poiſoned arrows ever recover. Mr. Moore affirms, that 


|tary honour, preferting death to the ſmalleſt reproach on 


* * \ ; 
their courage; and this aninates them no leſs than the 
dread of ſlavery, to behaye with the utmoſt intrepidity. 
Should. the tirit ſhock of battle fail to decide the victory, 
they frequently renew it for ſeveral days, and at length, 
when the. ob inacy. of both ſides begins to faint under 
the fatigue of action, they enter upon a treaty, by means 
of their marbuts, who meet in the field between' the two 
armies; and if they agree about the articles of conven- 
tion, they ſwear upon the Koran to be faithful to their 
engagements. „ Fr Pref „„ 
The king of Barſally, whom Mr. Moore ſaw in 1732, 
had a great number of women; but when he went 
abroad, he was ſeldom attended by above two, who were 
dreſſed in all their finery. The uſual reſidence of this 
prince was then at Cahone, a town ſituated near the ſea; 
an hundred miles from Joar, another town belonging 
to the ſame king on the river Gambia, e 

When this king was in want of brandy, or any other 
of the luxuries of Europe, he ſent to defire the gover- 
nor of James's fort to diſpatch a boat with it, and in 
order to purchaſe it, plundered the neighbouring towns, 
and ſeized àa number of his ſubjects, whom he ſold for 
ſlaves, and exchanged for European commodities. This 
was his method of ſupplying himſelf when at peace with 
his neighbours; whence his people were never ſo happy 
and ſecure as when at war, their moſt cruel enemy be- 
ing their king, and their greateſt danger ariſing from 
him who ought to protect them in their liberties, lives, 
and h 7 ft 577 i; | LOT 

The kingdom of Barſally is divided into a number of 
provinces, over which are governors, called: bumeys; 
who pay the king an annual homage and a certain re- 
venue or tribute. "Theſe bumeys have abſolute power 
within their juriſdictions, but ſeldom carry their preroga- 
tive ſo far as to incur the diſlike of the people, whoſe 
affections are the ſureſt barriers againſt the tyrannical 
encroachments of the king. His majeſty has, however, 
an abſolute authority over thoſe governors; for if they at- 
tempt to throw off their ſubjection, his ſtanding forces are 
always ſufficient to reduce them to obedience: but this 
ſeldom or never happens, it being for the intereſt of both 
to live in amity, the one to acknowledge the homage that 
is due, and the other to require no more. Thus the king 
enjoys a deſpotic dominion without having the whole 
load of government upon his ſhoulders: while the bu- 
meys enjoy all the privileges of crowned heads, except 
their being obliged to acknowledge a ſuperior; and the 
people, when freed from violence, are in the full poſſeſ- 
ſion of happineſs, by having a kind of mediator between 
them and the monarch, who conſiders them as his 

ſlaves. = ane e 1 rio! 71 

The king maintains ſo ſtrictly his deſpotic power, that 
he has no other counſellor beſides his prime miniſter, 
or rather his prime ſlave; for nothing can be more ſer- 
vile than the implicit reſpect paid by him to the nod of 
his maſter. This miniſter is at the ſame time general 
of the king's forces and interpreter of his will, from 
the latter of which he muſt never deviate: he is termed 
the great ſarbro, or maſter of the horſe, and upon all 
publick occaſions bears the ſword of ſtate before the 

king. e ä 
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A particular Deſcription of the River Senegal, and the 
Country on its Banks; with an Account of the valuable 
Drug called Gum Senegal, or Gum Arabic, the Manner 


in which it is produced, and the Conqueſt of the Country 
by the Engliſh. 


E now come to the great river Senegal, the ſource 

of which is as little known as that of the Gam- 

bia. Some geographers maintain, that it is one of the 
channels by which the Niger diſcharges its waters into 
the Atlantic ocean. The Niger riſes in the eaſtern 
parts of Africa, and after a courſe of above three hun- 
dred miles, nearly due eaſt and weſt, is faid to divide 
into three branches, the moſt ſouthern of which is the 


b 


the Jaloffs are extremely delicate with reſpe& to mili- 


Sierra Leona, the middle the Gambia, and the molt 
| 5 nor- 


of trees, and with great difficulty they diſengaged it. 


ing only half a league over, and choaked up by a bar, 
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northerly the Senegal; whence all this tract of oountry in the middle of the river four ox tive miles from itz 
ln this chapter, obtained the name of Nigri- trance, and is two thoufand three bundred..yards in 


tia, from the river Niger. This opinion can, however, length from north to ſouth; but at the end toward, 
be no otherwiſe ſupported than by conjectures, and can- the bar, it is no more than one hundred and eighty 
not poſſibly be decided till voyagers have carried their yards; at the oppoſite extremity three hundred and fixty, 
diſcoveries much farther up theſe rivers; though there and two hundred and ſixty yards in that part where the 5 
is no doubt that one of them is at leaft that called by fort ſtands. The iſland is a dry, ſandy, and barren ſpot 


the ancients the Niger.. 


of ground deſtitute of freſh water during one half of the 


| The Senegal is one of the largeſt Hrs of Africa; year, it having neither ſprings nor wells, and the water of 
for from the lake Benin, the fartheſt part to which the] the river is too falt for uſe. _ | Ws 


Europeans have penetrated, it is two thouſand four hun- 
dred miles to the ſea. In this courſe it generally pro- 


The fort of St. Louis is a quadrangle and has two baſ. 


tions of conſiderable ſtrength; but the greateſt ſecurity of 


ceeds from the eaſt to the weſt; but within two leagues| the fort is its natural ſituation. The cannon of the fort 


bh of the oecan it takes a ſudden turn to the ſouth, andjare numerous, and the arſenal well ſupplied with ſmall 


for the remainder of its paſſage is ſeparated from the arms and ſtores, Beſides this the French had no other 
ſea only by a natural ridge, in ſome places not above fort upon the river, but fort St. Joſeph, which ſtands about 


two hundred yards broad. By this curve it prolongs its 


four leagues. below the cataract at Govina, though they 


courſe for twenty-five leagues farther from north to had a few factories in different parte. 


ſouth, till at length it diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, 


The principal commodity of this country is that of 


In the ſixteenth degree of north latitude. [gum Senegal, or Arabic; which is a valuable branch of 


Both this river, the Gambia, and Sierra Leona, over-|commerce, as it is uſed in many arts and manufactures, 
flow their banks like the Nile, and much about the particularly by the painters in water colours, the filk 
ſame time of the year. The Senegal is forty days be- |weavers and dyers. 


fore it come to its height, and when it has over-flowed 


This tree is deſcribed by Labat as 2 ſpecies of aca- 


its banks, its channel is difficult to be found by thoſe|cia, fmall, prickly, full of branches, and covered with 
who have rowed up it in boats. The French once ſent leaves moderately long, very narrow, and of a perpetual 


thirty men up this river, who rowed a thouſand miles; 


verdure. Some ſay it bears a white flower compoſed of 


but ſuffered fuch hardſhips, that only five returned back five leaves, which form a kind of cup; but other natu- 


alive. Their boat once ſtuck faſt, it is ſaid, on the tops 


This great river is extremely rapid at its mouth, which 


raliſts repreſent it as formed of one leaf in the manner 
of a funnel, and ſay the flowers are in cluſters. The pi- 
ſtil riſes from the bottom of the flower, and at length 


is attributed to ſo large a body of water being confined becomes a pod, three or four inches long, filled with 
within ſo narrow a channel; the mouth of the river be- ſmall, round, hard, and black grains, which ſerve to 


which renders the paſſage exceeding difficult and dan- 
gerous ; eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon, when the prodi- 
gious {well of the river, and the ſouth-weſt winds, op- 
poſed to its rapid courſe, raiſe waves of fo prodigious a 


propagate the ſpecies. Of this ſpecies of gum-tree there 
are three foreſts, all of them ſituated in the defart north 
of the river, and at nearly equal diſtances from it. Every 
year produces two crops, if we may thus term it, of 
gum; the firſt and beſt in December, and the other in 


Height at the bar, that their claſhing reſembles the ſhock March. The firſt tears or exudations are the largeſt, 


pieces the ſtouteſt ſhips: yet, according to Labat, the 

worſt ſeaſon; with reſpe& to commerce, is in September 

and November, when the winds blowing northerly, ex- 
clude all navigation, even of the ſmalleſt boats. 

This bar is doubly dangerous, not only on account of 
the violence of the waves, but the fhallowneſs of the 
water, and the ſhifting of the bar after floods and heavy 
rains, by which the channels are loſt, and new ſound- 


of mountains, and are ſaid to be ſo furious as to daſh in the drieſt, and moſt pure, with every other advantage re- 
quired in this drug; and the other more ſoft, glutinous, 
and impure. The December crop is gathered after the 
rains have ceaſed, and the moiſture of the earth has ren- 
dered the ſap more abundant: but that in March is pro- 
cured by making incifions in the trees, which have then 
too little vigour to produce it of themſelyes. The na- 
tives fell the gum by a cubic meaſure called a quintal, 
which holds about two hundred weight, and this they 


ings become neceſſary to diſcover them. The Senegal exchange for goods of about two ſhillings value. 


would indeed be quite ſhut up, were it not for one chan- 
nel, four hundred yards broad, and two fathoms deep, 
that has long kept its ſituation immoveable. The moſt 
proper time f 

tember, when the winds are variable, and the bar fixed 
till the enſuing rainy ſeaſon. | | 


The French. when in poſſeſſion of this river, imported 


from thence not only this gum, but elephants teeth, 
hides, bees- wax, gold-duſt, cotton, oſtrich feathers, am- 


or croſſing the bar is from March to Sep- |bergris, indigo, and civet. 


The firſt Europeans who ſettled at Senegal were the 


Dutch, who fortified themſelves there; but were driven 


A perſon has no ſooner croſſed the bar, than he finds|from thence by the French in the year 1687. Afterwards, 


himſelf in a ſmooth and gently gliding river, four fa- 
thoms deep. | 
On advancing a league higher up the country, on the 
ſouth ſide, it is covered with a beautiful verdure ; lofty 
trees of different kinds are in perpetual bloom, and fil- 
led with a variety of birds; ſome red, others blue, and 


in 1692, this ſettlement was firſt taken by the Engliſh ; 
but the following year it was retaken by the French, who 
continued in poſſeſſion of it till the laſt war, In 1758, 4 
{mall ſquadron fitted out under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines commanded 
by major Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, ten, 


others black, of the ſize of a linnet, and of the brighteſt |pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable quan- 


colours; and with ſquirrels and monkeys that divert 


the paſſengers, by playing a thouſand antic tricks. F 
The country alſo abounds with elephants, lions, and|and Mr, Cumming, a quaker of 


other wild beaſts; but the former do no hurt, except |propoſed the expedition, ſailed before th 
groe princes, with whom he was acquainted, to join the 


* 


they are firſt attacked. In ſome places the low grounds are 


tity of warlike ſto:es and ammunition, were le nt againſt 


ort Louis. Captain Walker was appointed engmeer, 
good ſenſe, who had 
ore to engage the ne- 


covered with thorny trees, that riſe to a prodigious|Engliſh. 


height, and bear large bunches of bright yellow flowers, 


On the twenty-third of April this Engliſh ſquadron 


of a fragant ſmell. The bark of theſe trees is of different ſaw the French flag flying on Fort Louis, and came to 


colours, as black, green, white, and red; the colour of 


an anchor in Senegal road, after taking a large Dutch 


the timber nearly reſembles that of the bark; though |ſhip richly loaded with gum, and ſoon perceived that ſe- 


from its hardneſs, it ſeems a ſpecies of the ebony : 


veral armed French {loops were placed-to diſpute the paſ- 


and yet the flower of theſe different kinds are exactly the ſage of the bar. The Engliſh immediately prepared for 


ſame. 
The river has a great number of iflands covered with 


trees, fruits, herbage, and birds; but none of theſe were 
put to any uſe by the French company, except the iſland 
of Senegal, on which ſtands Fort Louis, in ſixteen de- 


ment now enſued, which was maintained on both : 


landing; and having diſcovered the channel, Captain 
Millar, in the London Buſs, paſſed the bar, and the next 
morning was followed by the other veſſels, ſuſtaining 2 
conſtant fire from the French ſloops. A regular engage- 


ſides, 


grees tive minutes north latitude, This iſland is ſituated | ill the buſſes and one dogger running aground, 15 
OS 7 
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Wie As W 8 8 c Patt 81 0e 
two French "pi! arrived with þ propoſals Ben the go 
vernor for a, kreten, ben it was agreed, that Alt 
«the white people delonging to the French company. of 
Feng gal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France in an Er 
lich veſſel, without being deprived of their private effects: 
157 all their merchandize! and uncoined treaſure ſhould be 
delivered up. to the victors: that the forts ſtorehouſes, 5 
veſſels, artis, provilions, and Fees article belonging, e 
the compatiy in that river, ſhould inſtabtly put in the] 
| hands of the Evgliſh : : that the free natives of Fort Loui 
ſuould remain in the quiet poſſeſſion 1 their effects, 10 
the free exerciſe of their religion : and that all the negroes, 
mulattôes, and others, ſhould” be At, their option, either 


to remain in the e or to retire to ax other e Lf we) got 


= | "I 1c * * 
EE „ 4 
„ Pin ang * 8 . 
1 Lich various an * lo 15 Aline they 
ſem | covered With a paigted calicoc, or flowered ſtuff! 
he Some have a looſe piece of cotton cloth careleſsly thrown 
over their ſhoulder; but this is ag unuſual piece of ex- 
travagance. Both ſexcs take a pride in having 8 4 lar e 4 
81455 of keys Hanging at their girdles: | 
30 The wo $i ogs live upon a plain and ſi mple diet, chiefly. 
compo 10 rice, roots, and fruit, which they naturally, , 
cat with great appetite, as many of them make but one 
meal a-day, and that in the evening; for they carefully 
keep their cows, ſheep, and goats, for milk. The ordi- 
| nary drink of all the negroes is water, though people in 
good circumſtances uſe palm · wine diluted with water, and 
a 1985 of beer called ballo. They are indeed extremely. 
fond of brandy and other ſpirits; ; but as theſe are pur- 
chaſed 4 from, the Europeans, none but perſons of ſuperior - 
rank are able to drink them, to excels. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the temperance and ſimplicity of diet and drink prac - 
tiſed by the women, for they ſeldom or never taſte any 
thing. ſtronger than water, or at moſt a little wine or ballo, 
plentifully . : 
According to ſome, authors, the negroes make two meals 7 
14-4 day, one about noon, and the other in the evening. 
| They ſit at table without any of the furniture we eſteem 
neceſſary, eating with thelr fingers, and always uſing the 
right band, thinking it indecent to touch their food or lips 
with the left, which Up py in none but the meaneſt 
ei. OR | 
Execs. man has a "ak; to marry the girl he loves, with- F 


country. | out regard to rank or fortune, or any other circumſtance 


N 


Mean while the negroes on the and took arms, and 
blocked up the French in Fort Louis, reſolving to defend 
the place, unleis they were included in the capitulation, 
inſiſting that the French direQor-general ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain with the natives as a ſecurity for that 
article of the capitulation in which they were concerned. 
The Engliſh readily granted this requeſt, and marching to. 
St. Louis, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where they found 
ninety-two pieces of ednnon, with a conſiderable quantity 
of treaſure and merchandize. The corporation and burgh- 


ers of the town of Senegal ſwore Allegiance to his Britan- | 


nic majeſty, and the nei ;hbouring princes, attended by 
numerous retinues, viſited the commander, and concluded 
treaties, with the Engliſſi. The number of free indepen-| 
dent negroes and mulattoes ſettled at Senegal amounted to 
three thouſand ; and the other French factories being in- 


cluded in the capitulation, Great Britain became poſſeſſed 


of a conqueſt from which great riches may be derived, 00 | 


which was 1 1 Vaihet che ok of a Aale WAP. - 


s Er. it. 


of the Maier and Cuftoms of the People 75 the kalen iar 
Countries from the Gambia to the Senegal; containing a 
minute Deſcription of their Dreſs, Fe Food, EO Ecki. 
cation of Children, and Funerals. 


HE moſt uſual ih all over - chi g part * Abtes is 4 

kind of ſhirt and wide drawers of blue and white 
cotton cloth. The ſleeves of this ſhirt are large, and 
therefore they tuck them up over their arms when they 
haue any buſineſs that requires the free uſe of their as 
and their drawers hanging in a bag which ſeparates the 
legs, they ſtraddle as they walk. They have leather 
ſandals on their feet, buttoned at the inſtep, the toes, 
and behind at the heel. Some wear a ſword flung over 
the right ſhoulder, others a long , and others a bow 
and arrows; but all of them have a long knife by their 
left fide. This is to be underſtood of perſons of ka 
rank ; 1 for the poor generally go naked, and at leaſt bare 
footead. 

As to the women, their dreſs only conſiſts of a piece of 
cotton tied round the , waiſt, and falling down to the 
knee, much in the ſame manner as among the negroes 
of Guinea, The upper part of their bodies is naked ; 

by way of ornament, they mark, ſtain, and paint it 


37 


than being of a proper age; yet theſe contracts are ſeldom 
made without the conſent of the parents, in whoſe hands 
te depoſits the jointure intended, or at leaſt a proper ſe- 

curity for the payment of it. The preliminaries are no 
ſooner adjuſted than the bridegroom, accompanied by a. 
number of young fellows, ſets out by moon-light, or at 

leaſt in the night, and ſurround the houſe of the bride, in 
order to carry. her off by force, while ſhe. and her female 

attendants pretend to make all poſſible reſiſtance; and 
alarm the whole village with their cries ; but this coyneſs 

being only looked upon as a neceſſary part of the cere- 
mony, no oppoſition is made to. the raviſher, and the at= 

fair is always terminated by a wedding. 

In ſome places this farce is ſaid to be carried Rill chars - 
the lover haunts the houſe for: ſeveral weeks before, and 
conceals himſelf in woods and groves round the reſidence 
of the object of his withes, covering his face with a veil, 
to prevent a diſcovery, and giving the courtſhip an air of 
intrigue. This is thought neceſſary to hei Fr the joy, 
which would otherwiſe be thought flat and inſipid. | 

In the countries near the, Gambia, a father frequently 
| betroths his daughter to ſome neighbouring infant on the 


day of her birth; an engagement ſo firm and binding; 
that the parenis can never after break the match; but it 


is in the power of the man never to come and claim 
his wife, and yet without his conſent ſhe cannot marry 
another 

| The women in general marry very young, ind leave off 
{bearing children at the time of life when others begin. 
[The huſband muſt give an entertainment, to which all 

the neighbours come without invitation; and this cere- 

mony, the neglect of which inevitably incurs the contempt 

of the whole village, continues three or four days. The 

bride is carried from her father's houſe upon the ſhoulders 

of young men who are friends to the bridegroom ; her 

face being covered with a veil, which ſhe never lays aſide 

till after conſummation, her doing this; being a teſtimony 

to the whole aſſembly that the nuptial rites are performed; 

for it is uſual for the married pair to retire, while the 

company continue dancing, ſinging, and drinking till 

they return. 

In the countries bordering on the Senegal, theſe cere: 
monies, according to Labat, are very different. 'The 
young lover applies to his miſtreſs's parents, in order 10 
obtain their influence, but without expecting that any 
conſtraint ſhould be laid on her inclinations. If be is 
ſo fortunate to; gain her affections, he makes ſome pre- 
ſents to her neareſt relations, ſhe is then conducted 
to his houſe, and he gives a feaſt to the village. On 
her approaching 1 houſe, the E rog offers by 

5 $ 
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his hand 10 conduct het to the beſt apartment, which ſhe 


inſtantly employs her in fetching water, or in ſome other 
ſervile office, while ſhe reſpectfully retires at the firſt mo- 
tion to execute his commands. She ſups after him, at- 
tends him in quality of a ſervant during ſupper, and pa- 
tiently waits his time to be led to bed; All this is looked 
upon as a part of the marriage ceremony; hut no good - 
natured hufbands allume this authority after the firſt 
„„ MISS nn) MLS. & rn 
If the bride knows herſelf a virgin, ſhe always, from a 
motive of vanity, and compliment to her huſband, ſpreads 
a White cotton cloth upon the bed, which, as a proof of 
ber former chaſtity, and the abilities of the bridegroom, 
| ſhe expoſes publicly to the company after confummarion, 
who receive it with profound reſpect, and carry it in tri- 
umph round the village, attended by crowds of people, 
with variety of muſic, and great rejoicings. * * 
It is faid, that if the proper marks of virginity do not 
appear, the parents may be obliged to take her back, if 
the bridegroom inſiſts upon it; but this ſeldom happens, 
for the huſband chooſes rather to take no notice of the 
affair, than to embroil two families, the inevitable conſe- 
quence of ſending back the bride. Indeed, in many parts 
of this coaſt, very little value is ſet upon virginity, the 
_ - Aﬀricans being greatly divided about the worth of the fe- 
male jewel, ſome eſteeming it above, and others below all: 
e {44 4 3 20976 . 
Polygamy is permitted here, with the ſame latitude as 
in all other negroe counti ies, the huſband being confined 
to no number, and taking as many women as he is able 
In general, the huſband has the power of puniſhing the 
infidelity of his wife, by ſelling her to the higheſt bidder, 
or driving her out of his houſe with all her children, with- 
out any thing to ſupport them, Yet notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of theſe laws, the women look upon an intrigue 


with a white man as a great honour ; and their huſbands} 
frequently compliment the factors with the uſe of their 


wives, | liſters, or daughters. 
Among both the Mahometan and Pagan negroes of this 
country, perſons under certain degrees of conſanguinity 
are prohibited by law from marrying. A man, for in- 
ſtance, cannot marry his daughter, his fiſter, his aunt, 
or his niece. | | 1 . 
The women in general are incredibly fruitful, and in 
the pains of labour never utter either a groan or a ſigh. 
None but thoſe who are pregnant very young require 
the aſſiſtance of a midwife, and the women never keep 
their beds above a day or two, if at all; for in general 
the mother and infant are immediately waſhed, and the 
child being wrapped up in a cloth, is faſtened to the 
ſhoulders of the mother, who goes about her work, as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. LE, 
A new-born child is dipped three or four times a-day 
over head and ears in cold water, and as ſoon as he is 
dry, they rub him over with palm-oil, particularly the 
neck, the back-bone, the ſmall of the back, the hips, 
| knees, and elbows. When firſt born they are of an olive 
colour, and ſometimes do not turn black till they are a 
month or two old. . |, 266. e vÞ 
The women treat their children with extraordinary ten- 
derneſs, ſparing no fatigue or labour till they are able to 
walk, after which they carefully cheriſh and aſſiduouſſy 
attend them till they are able to provide for themſelves. 
As the boys are bred in a perpetual courſe of idleneſs, this 
becomes habitual. As to the girls, they are bred to la- 
bour from their infancy, and to a modeſt and reſerved 
behaviour in company, eſpecially before their ſuperiors. 
Here, as well as in ſome other countries, the woman 
avoids the careſſes of her huſband for three years after 
child-bearing, a cuſtom founded upon their extraordinary 
affection for their children, -who they imagine would con- 
tract diſtempers from the mother's milk being injured by 
the nuptial embrace, | 
Upon the death of any perſon, the whole village is in- 
ſtantly informed of the loſs, by the lamentations of the 
family : the marbut or prieſt carefully waſhes the body, 
and then covers it with the fame cloaths the perſon 


1 


| dance in memory of the deceaſed. 8 
chaſe brandy, and after the entertainment, the cover is 


b& 2 


the . deceaſed, the moſt ridiculons queſtions, as, W. 


given to all the ittendaiits, who perform. a 


* N 
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removed from the grave in which the body is to be depo- 
ited. Four of the neareſt relations hold up a cloth which 
is ſpread over the corpſe, while the orieff 
inarticulate ſounds in its ear. It is then covered 


of cloth of auy colour the relations chooſe. At the head 


darts, bow and arrows of the deceaſ- 
vent the corpſe | 
is frequently the caſe where this precaution is omitted. 


is placed ſome plates of - proviſions, and a jar of water, 
and near them a pole, on which are Vs the ſword, 

d. In ſome coun- l 
tries they encompaſs the grave with a deep ditch, to pre- 
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no ſooger enters, than; to ſhew her ſubordination, * was adwilliag to live with them? whether he was * 0 
ſatisfied with the narrowneſs of his fortune? whether be 
had too few handſome women ? or whether. any of his re. 
lations had offended him, that he ſhould take this cruel 
method of puniſhing them? On the other hand muſi. 
cians' play and fing the praiſes of the dead, and a ball i, © 
1 A particular 
Slaxes are fold to pur- 


 whilpers ſome 
with 
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ſe being ſcratched up by wild beaſts; which 


Ar the death of a king, 2 certain time is fixed for the 
public mourning, which , conſiſts of a full chorus of 


howling over the grave, and hundreds of negroes, who, 


when the king was living, deteſted him as a tyrant, 


the wealthy ſubjects from every part of his dominions 


ſend prefents of ſheep, rice, and millet, for the uſe of 


now ſeem to tear their hair, to beat their breaſts, and 
pour forth their unfelt lamentations for his death. All 


the mourners, and an open table is kept round the grave 


for ſeveral days. Some writers ſay, that their complaints 


begin with the riſing of the ſun, and continue till the 
evening, when all this tragic farce is ſucceeded by dan - 
cing, ſinging, jollity, and the moſt extravagant de- 


bauchery. 
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and Activity of the People in the interior Countries be- 
tween the Gambia and the Senegal. Ta 


OORE fays, that the common language ſpoken on 
both ſides the Gambia is the Mundingan, with 
which you may bargain and perform every branch of trade, 
from the mouth of the river to the country of the Jonkos, 


or merchants, who are fo called from the vaſt number of 


ſlaves they annually fell; and are fituated at leaſt a voyage 
of ſix weeks from James's fort; but a corrupt kind of 
Portugueſe is commonly ſpoken by the vulgar natives who 
trade with the Europeans. The other languages are the 
Jaloffian and Pholian, which are all the languages ſpoke 


by the many nations in this diviſion. . | 


97 the Languages, Mechanic Arts, Buildings, Furniture, 


The negroes of theſe countries have made no great 


progreſs in arts and manufactures; for they have no 


mechanics but ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary, 

among theſe the ſmiths and cutlers are the principal, as 
they make all the implements of war, huſbandry, and 
fiſhing, and in general work in all kinds of metals. The 
artiſt next in eſteem. is called ſepatero, and is employed 
in making the griſgris, or caſes for the charms which 
the marbuts diſpoſe of to the people. This is a very 
profitable buſineſs, as the price of labour is regu 


lated by 


ſuperſtition, and the people would think it the higheſt 


impiety to diſpute the price of any thing belonging to 2 
griſgris. The third mechanical employment is that 
the maſon, who is alſo a plaiſterer and a potter; the 
building conſiſting of a kind of loam mixed with lime; 
and theſe are the people who make all their earthen- 
ware, | 
The women and girls are employed in ſpinning and 
weaving cotton cloths; but the artiſts in this way have 
made but ſmall progreſs, being confined entirely to three 
colours, and giving their pieces of cotton only two yards 
in length and ſix inches in breadth, though they have the 


art of joining them together fo neatly as to form a piece 


uſually wore. The relations, coming one after another, | 


of any ſize, that appears to be of one entire web. 
— 7 1 | 
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ture, and Tcarce any attempts after beauty, order, or 


convenience: each generation follows the fuults of the for- 


forced to ſtoop down in entering it; after which a man of 


thing more than a few neceſſaries; as ſome earthen vel- 
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The negro houſes and towns bear evident markö bf ihe 
ignorance of the people; they have nothing like architec- 


mer, and all proceed: in the ſame beaten track as their an- 


ceſtors. The negro hut uſed by the common people is rio] ſh 


more than a ſmall conical cabbin, with no other light: than 
what enters by the door, which is ſo low, that they are 


ordinary ſtature cannot walk round without hitting his 


head againſt the walls; and Here the fathers, mothers, || 


brothers, ſiſters, ſervants, and flaves lie together promiſ- 
cuoully; Theſe hats are formed of a kind of wicker-work 
iſtered over with earth, and are ſometimes joined to each 
other by walls, by which means thoſe of ſuperior rank have 
diſtinct and feparate apartments for the different parts of 
their families, and alſo a hut for the reception of ſtrangers. 


Their towns are always built of a circular form, with 
| ſpiral ſtreets; hence, in a village not half a mile in dia- 


meter, it is: faid that a perſon is frequently obliged to walk 
two of three miles to viſit an acquaintance, when by a 
ſhort croſs ſtreet the diſtance might be reduced to an 
hundred pace. eo 155 25 nes 

The palace of the damel, or king, of Cayoar, is men- 
noned as an exception to the general rule which the ne: 
grocs ſeem to have eſtabliſhed in building. This palace is 
encompaſſed by a wall, oppoſite to the firſt gate of which 
is a ſpacious court for exercifing the king's horſes, with 
ſtables all round it. At the farther end is another gate, 
on each ſide of which are the apartments of the different 
officers of the court; and from thence, through a fine 
viſto of fruit-trees, forming a thick ſhade, you proceed to 
the royal apartments, on each ſide of which are the lodg- 
ings of the king's women, with proper officers for their 
ſervants and ſlaves. As his majeſty has a private paſſage 
that leads to each apartment, it is never known with which 
of his women he ſpends the night ; a method which, it 
is ſaid, ſecures his perſon againſt all plots, and prevents 
jealouſy and murmuring among the women. 

The negroes of great wealth imitate in their buildings 
the magnificence of the royal palaces, and ſometimes ſur- 
paſs them, eſpecially thoſe deſcended from the Portugueſe, 
who build entirely in the Europeas taſte, but without the 
leaſt notion of the principles of architecture. | 

According to a late French writer, ſome nations of the 
Mundingoes build in a more commodions manner than the 
reſt, the walls being made of a fat binding clay, that 
ſeems ſmooth and hard like porcelain ; theſe ſtructures 
are thatched with ſtraw, which projects beyond the build- 
ing to a little wall breaſt-high, forming a ſmall gallery 
round the hat, in which they are ſheltered from the 
ſcorching rays of the fan. Mr. Adamſon mentions a vil- 
lage burnt down before his arrival, when the walls that 
withſtood the violence of the flames were partly of a beau- 
tiful red, and in a manner vitrified by the intenſe heat; 
at a diſtance the whole feemed covered with a bright ena- 
mel, and reſembled the fineſt china. 

The furniture of che common people conſiſts of no- 


ſels, calabaſhes, wooden bawls, diſhes, plates, and the 
like utenſils ; their mats ſapply the place of chairs, tables, 
and beds, except one bed for the maſter of the family, 


which conſiſts gf a kind of hurdle, laid upon croſs pieces | 


of wood, ſupported by wooden' forks a foot above the 
ground ; upon this they throw a mat, which ſerves them 
for a mattreſs, and generally for ſheets and covering. | 

Deficient as theſe negroes are in the arts, they excel in 
agility, As they obtain great quantities of palm-wine, by 
making inciſions on the top of the trunk, as already de- 
(cribed, it is neceffary that they ſhould have a method of 
alcending theſe trees; and indeed it is very furpriling to 
lee how nimbly they ran up them, though they are ſome- 
umes ſixty, ſeventy, or even a hundred feet high, and the 
bark ſmooth. They have no other help in aſcending than 
2 piece of the bark like a long ſtrap of leather, with the 
ends tied together, to incloſe both themſelves and the 
tree; then fixing it under their arms, they ſet their feet 
gainſt the trunk of the tree, and their backs againſt the 
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up higher and higher with their hands: but ſometimes 
they miſs their footing or the bark. on which they reſt 
breaks, or comes untled; when falling down, they are in 
danger of loſing their lives TM | 

Their activity and ſkill are alfo ſhewn in their horſeman- 
hip; for it is a common practice among the negroes to 
ride à full gallop ſtanding on the horſe's back; to vault 
into their ſeat ; to raiſe themſelves up again; to throw 
themſelves with one hand on the ground, and again to 
recover the ſaddle, without the leaſt fear or danger. 


Of the Religion of the Negroes borderi ng on the River Sene- 
gal; with a particular Account of the Griſgris, the 
Mumbo Jumbo, the Marbuts, or Prieſts, and the Me- 
thod of Education. N | 


bs Lag religion of the nations on both ſides the river Se- 
negal, and ſtretching eaſt and ſouth into the interior 
countries, is that of Mahomet, mixed with pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions, and entirely conſiſts in the belief of the Unity of 
the Godhead, and the obſervance of the faſt of Ramadan 
the feaſt of Biram, circumciſion, and a few other ceremo- 
nies. They believe in the miſſion of Mahomet, but never 
invoke or pray to him; and they obſerve their Friday-ſab- 
bath, without interrupting their ordinary work and the re- 
gular courſe of buſmeſs. The grandees and people of fa- 
ſhion have an apartment in their houſes ſet apart for public 
worſhip ; but they have neither temples nor moſques, but 
aſſemble to perform their devotions in the open air, under 


the ſhade of a large tree. | 


Theſe negro Mahometans content themſelyes with pray- 
ing twice on every day in the week, except their Sabbath, 
when they pray three times. Every village has its marbut, 
who aſſembles them to their devotions; and after he has 
given them abſolution from their Koran, they range them- 
ſelves behind him, in order to imitate his geſtures and 
grimaces, with their faces turned towards the eaſt; 


to the month of September, though among the Moors it is 
a moveable faſt 5 they obſerve it with the ſame ſtriftneſs as 
the Turks, and neither eat nor drink till after ſan-ſet, and 
the devotees will not even ſwallow their ſpittle: but when 


night comes, they ſolace themſelves with a joy proportioned 
to the ri 


of the abſtinence of the day ; and ſome of the 
wealthy paſs the whole day in ſleep, and the night in pleaſure. 

Circumciſion is rigorouſly obſerved, and performed on 
the males at four or five years of age. When the chil- 
dren of the king, or of any man of quality, have arrived 
at the proper age, all their ſubjects and dependants bring 


their children ; for the grandeur of the feſtival conſiſts in 
the number of 


s circumciſed. Here one good con- 
ſequence flows from this practice; for at the circumciſion- 
feaſt the young people frequently contract alliances that 


continue for the remainder of their lives. 


The people are extremely ſuperſtitious: the Mundin- 
goes believe that the eclipſes of the moon are occa- 
fioned by a large cat putting her paw between the moon 
and the earth; and upon theſe occaſions they ſpend their 
time in dancing and ſinging in honour of Mahomet. 

Whenever they intend to make an expedition, they ſa- 
crifice a pullet; and, by obſerving the entrails, reſolve 
whether it is beſt to purſue or drop it. They pay a great 
regard to lucky and unlucky days, and nothing will pre- 


vail on them to undertake any important affair on the lat- 
ter. The cuſtom of making vows, and of wearing large 


bracelets to remind them of what they have ſworn, is ex- 
tremely frequent. Thus a perſon vows that he will make 
a preſent of ſuch a flave; and, that he may not fell him 
through forgetfulneſs, he wears a bracelet on his arm, till 
it is convenient for him to fulfil his engagement ; and their 
in this particular, they imagine, will be followed 
by ſome immediate judgment from heaven. | 
But the moſt general and remarkable of all their ſu- 
perſti tions are their griſgris, which, according to Le 
Maire, are certain Arabic characters, mixed with ne- 


trap of bark, and thus go up very faſt, moving the ſtrap N figures, drawn by the marbuts on paper; but 


Labat 


| The negro Mahometans have their faſt of Ramadan fixed 5 


no boys under ſixteen years of 
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Labat affirms, that they are nothing more than ſeraps of 
the Koran written in Arabic. , they lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on theſe ſuppoſed chatms, that the pooreſt negro 
never goes to war without his griſgris, as a charm againſt 
wounds; and if it prove ineffectual 
blame on the immorality of his conduct. Thaſe impoſ· 
tors invent charms againſt all kinds of danger, abd i fa- 
vour of all their deſires; and, by virtue of them, the poſ- 
ſeſſors imagine that they can obtain or avoid whatever they 
pleaſe; They are ſuppoſed: to defend them from ſtorms, 
enemies, diſeaſes, pains; and misfortunes ; and to pre- 
ſerve health, wealth, honour, and merit. Theſe prieſts 


indeed reap great benefit from them, nb clergy upon earth 


being more honoured and revered; and they are ſold at 


ſo exorbitant a price, that they ſometimes exact for them 


three ſlaves, and four or five cows. Thoſe intended for 
the head are made in the form of a croſs, reaching from 
the forehead to the back part of the neck, and from ear 
to ear; nor are the arms and ſhoulders neglected. Some- 
times they are planted in their bonnets in the form of 
-horns ; at other times they are made like lizards, ſer pents, 


or ſome other animal, cut out of a kind of paſte-board. 
Which they are intended. 3), 471 

| bug-bear, which they call 
a mumbo jumbo, and is -intended by the Mundingoes to 


| ln ſhort, their forms are as various as the purpoſes for 
To theſe charms they add a 
render their wives ſubmiſſive and. obedient. This is a 


kind of image eight or ten feet high, made of the bark' of 


trees, dreſſed in a. long coat, and crowned with a whiſp 

of ſtraw. Whenever the men have any diſpute with the 
women, this is ſent for to determine the conteſt, which 
is almoſt always done in favour of the men. 
in the ſecret conceals himſelf within the image, and walk- 
ing in it, is the oracle upon theſe occaſions. None is al- 
Jowed to- come armed within his preſence, and when the 


women hear him coming, they are ſa affrighted, that they] 


run away and hide themſelves; but if the perſon concealed 
in the mumbo jumbo is diſpoſed to ſend for them, they 


are all obliged to come, and at his command either ſit 
down, or ſing and dance, as he pleaſes; and if any re- 


fuſe to obey his ſummons, he has them brought by force, 
and then whips them. JC 

When any man enters into this ſociety, he is. obliged 
to ſwear in the molt ſolemn: manner, never to divulge 
the ſecret to a woman, or to any perfon that is not en- 
tered into it; and that the ſecret may continue inviolable, 


. 
3 
a», 


among them. The people alſo ſwear: by the mumbo 
jumbo, and this oath is eſteemed: irrevocable. Indeed 
there are few towns of any note that have not one of 
theſe objects of terror to frighten the poor women into 
obedience. | VVV 

We are told, that in the year 1727, the king of Ja- 
gra, having a very inquiſitive woman to his wife, was ſo 
weak as to diſcloſe to her. the whole myſtery of the 
mumbo jumbo, for which ſhe had long ſolicited him ; 
but ſhe was ſcarcely in poſſeſſion of this important ſe- 
cret, when, contrary to her moſt ſolemn promiſes, ſhe 
haſted to reveal it to all the other women. This ſoon 
reaching the ears of the chief negro lords, who were 
before but ill affected to the king's perſon, and were 
now | ſhocked at his weakneſs, and filled with dread, 
Jeſt if the affair took vent, it ſhould. put a period to 
the ſubjection of their wives, they aſſembled to delibe- 
rate upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, and, put- 
ting a man into the mumbo jumbo, went to the palace, 
and with an air of authority, ordered the prince to ap- 
pear before the idol; when he, not daring to diſobey 
the ſummons, went, and after being ſeverely cenſured 
by the object of female terror, was ordered to produce 
all his women, who had no ſooner made their appear- 
ance, than they were inſtantly aſſaſſinated by order of the 
mumbo jumbo; and thus this diſcovery was ſuppreſſed, 
before it had proceeded farther than the king's fa- 
mily. N 150 

We ſhall now take notice of the marbuts, who are 
2 numerous eccleſiaſtical body. Though they are in 
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moſt teſpecis d ditinct people from the laity,.. 
common decaſions their habit di N 
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"NE 
| | ﬀers but little We = 
of the common pebple: they are ſaid to be formal, af- 
fected, ſtiff. and deſigning; they have towns, and even 
whole provinces ſequeſtered from the ſtate for their maln. 
tehance, into which they admit no other negroes bur 
their flavts, ho are employed in tilling the lands, and 
cultivating theit grain, fruits, roots, and all the other ne- 
ceſſaries of life. They marry entitely among themſelves. 
never making afiy alliances with the laity. Their male 
children are born prieſts, and particular carè is taken to 
1215 them in the principles of the Levitical law, on 
which: many of their ceremonies are founded, and to 
Which, next to the Korati, they pay the moſt profbund re- 
ſpect. Polygamy is permitted among them, and in gene- 
ö 


ral every thing elſe that is allowed to the lait. 
On the other hand, their conduct in many reſpects is 
worthy of praiſe; they ſtrictly obſerve thoſe laws of the 
Koran which relate to abſtinence and temperance, care- 
fully avoiding all exceſs in eating, and never touching 
wine and ſpirituous liquors. They catry on a cotiſiderable 
trade among themſelves, and are boneſt and fair in their 
dealings with each other. They are extremely charitable 
to all who are of the ſame. profeſſion,” and never permit 
any of their ſociety to be ſent into ſlavery: but if any one 
of them has offended againſt the laws, they puniſh him 
according to the inſtitutions of their order. | 
- Theſe good qualities, though ſometimes blended- with 
the vices of ambition and avarice, are the cement which 
firmly binds the fabric of this inſtitution, and pfocures the 
reſpect of kings as well as of the vulgar. If perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction meet a marbut, they form a circle 
round him, fall upon their knees, and receive his benedic- 
tion, a cuſtom which is obſerved even in the palaces of 
„„ . ; 
The marbuts of Mundingo ſpend great part of their 
time in the inſtruction of their children; and Jobſon in» 
forms us, that he had ſeen ſeminaries for learning that cou - 
tained ſome hundreds of youth, where they are taught to 
read, to write, to expound the Koran, the principles of 
the Levitical law, and the nature of the marbut ſociety ; 
but what they inſti] with their firſt milk is an inviolabk 
attachment to the intereſt of the marbuts, a. reſerved con- 
verſation and conduct, with ſobriety, temperance, and all 
the morals; neceſſary to conſtitute the good order of the 
fraternity, and to command the reſpect of the laity. 
They teach their children to read and write in a book 
formed of hard wood. They uſe a black ink made of the 
bark of a tree, and a pen reſembling a pencil. Their laus 
are written in a language entirely different from that of 
the vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew, or 


Arabi. wy 7 | | | 
e great volume of the marbut laws, or 


It is ſaid that th 
inſtitutions relating to the ſociety, is a manuſcript, of 
which they take copies for their private uſe. Jobſon ſays, 
that they are far from confining their knowledge to their 
own ſchools, and to their own children, bur communicate 
it to whole provinces, and to every youth they meet. Ac- 
cording to him, they travel with their books and families 
from province to province, teaching wiſdom and religion 
wherever they paſs, inforcing their doctrine equally by 
precept and example. All towns are open to them, an 
the marbuts travel unmoleſted through whole kingdoms in 
the heat of the moſt bloody wars. 5 

Some authors affirm, that in their travelling they lire 
like mendicants upon the public; while others maintain, 
that they ſupport themſelves by trade, and particularly by 
the ſale of griſgris, aſking no other alms but pieces of pa- 
per, which they convert into food and raiment, by virtue 
of the myſterious characters they impreſs upon them. In- 
deed they carry on the richeſt commerce of the counti], 
and ſome of them trade very largely, not only in grifgris, 
but in gold and ſlaves. Hence theſe people oppole Þy al 
poſſible means the endeavours of the Europeans to perf” 
trate to the ſource of the river Gambia and the Senega, 
ight leſſen their trade, 


from the apprehenſion that this m 
and render them leſs neceſſary. 
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Of the Iſland of GORE E. | 


Its fituation and extent... 
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EFORE ve conclude. this chapter, it is proper to 
| take particular notice of Goree, the only European 
ſettlement between the rivers Gambia and Senegal, which 
we ſhall deſcribe with all poſſible minutenefs. . 

This iſland, which is ſituated in fourteen degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in ſevanteen degrees twenty 
minutes weft longitude from London, is called by the Bo 
tives Barſaguiche; but the Dutch, who were the firſt 
Europeans that took poſſeſſion of it, gave it the name of 
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The French continued in the poſſeflian of this iſland 


fan the year 1750, when a ſquadton was fitted out under 

the command of commodore Keppel, confiſting of the 
*. 3 be 

Dunkirk, ſeveral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and fome 


Totbay, Fougueux, Naffau, Prince Edward, 


tranſports, with ſeven hundred regular troops on board, 
commanded by colonel Wotge. On their arrival before 
the iſland, it was reſolved to make the attack on the weſt 
fide, not becauſe it was the weakeſt, but from its being 
the, weather ſide; and therefore ſhould their cables be 
cut by a chain ſhot, or any other accident, the ſhips 
might, without danger, put to ſea, and, beating to wind- 
var renew the action; but if they had anchored on the 
eaſt ſide, ſuch an accident might have cauſed the ſhips to 
be driven on hore: „ 3 

On the eleventh of November, at about nine in the 


Goree, from an iſland and town of the fame bame in] morning, the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake bomb 


Holland. It is only about eight hundred and forty yards 


bore down towards the iſſand, and in ten minutes after 


in length, and twn hundred and fotty-eight in breadth 3 the action was begun by throwing a ſhell from a bomb. 
its whole circumference, including a point at the eaſtern | 1 be enemy inſtantiy returned the fire from the forts aud 


end of the iſland, being, according to a late menſuration. 
about two Engliſh miles. It ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of 
Cape Verd, within cannon· ſhat of the ſhore, and con - 
fiſts of a long nartow piece of land, and a ſmall but ſteep 
mountain. Notwithſtandiog its ſmallneſs, its ſituation 
renders it agreeable : for on the north part of the iſland 
the inhabitants have @ view of Cape Verd and the neigh- 
bouring promontories. Though it is fituated in the tor- 
rid zone, the peaple breathe à temperate air all the year 
round, owing to its being continually refreſhed by alter | 
nate breezes from the land and ſea, A multitude of ſur- 
rounding rocks render it almoſt inacceſfible, except at two 
articular bays. Upon the ſummit af a rocky hill is St. 
ichael's Fort, which the late director M. de St, Jean 
embelliſhed with ſeveral new buildings, and added works 
which, in the opinion of the French, rendered the iſland 
impregnable: the land is alſo defended by other forts and 
The ſoil was formerly compoſed of only a red ſand, 
without either graſs, trees, water, and ſcarce any thing 
beſides reeds: but, by the diligence of the above gentle- 
man, ſeveral ſprings of freſh water were diſcovered in the 
iſland ; gardens were planted with excellent fruit- trees; 
pulſe and all kinds of vegetables were made to grow in 
great abundance; and, in ſhort, from a ſmall, barren, and 
difagreeable iſland, it was rendered one of the pleaſanteſt 
and moſt important fettlements.in Africa. © _ 
The iſland of Goree was ceded to the Dutch in the 
year 1617 by the king of Cape Verd, when they imme- 
diately built a fort on a rock to the north-weſt, to 
which they gave the name of, Naſſau- Fort; but find- 
ing that it could not command the harbour, they erected 
a fortification, called Orange Fort, nearer the ſhore. The 
Dutch kept the. iſland till admiral Holmes taking it in 
1663, placed an Engliſh garriſon in it. T'wo years after 
it was retaken by De Ruyter, and the governor and garri- 
| ſon obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. The Dutch 
then augmented. the fortifications, and the iſland enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity, till in 1677 4 French ſquadron, com- 
manded by the count d' Eſtrees, attacked the place, and 
obliged the Dutch governor to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
D'Eftrees found that the lower fort mounted forty pieces 
of heavy cannon, and that the works were kept in ex- 
cellent repait; but having no inſtructions to garriſon 
them, he diſmantled this, and entirely demoliſhed Naſſau 


Fort. Soon after M. Du Caſſe arriving at Goree with | 


a forty- gun ſhip, ſolemnly took poſſeſſion of the iſſand, 
and concluded a treaty with the king and negroes on the 
ſame conditions the Dutch bad enjoyed the iſland; and 
as this meaſure, which he had voluntarily taken, was ap · 
proved by the court of France at his return, he was ſent 
back the following year in quality of governor ; and ſoon 
aſter this conqueſt was fecured to the French company by 
the treaty of Nimeguen. 1 YT | 

The French inftantly repaired and added new works 
to both the forts, calling the lower fort Vermandois, and 
the higher St. Michael. Afterwards ſeveral unfucceſsful 
attempts were made by the Dutch to recover a place 


* 


batteries; and at the ſecond ſhot carried away the Prince 


Edward's enſign-ftzf, and ſet fire ta an arms-cheſt clue 


by it, which, blowing up, killed one of the marines. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſsful beginning, they levelled 
their. ardnance at the Prince Edward, and began a ter- 
rible fire; and few in the ſquadron ſaw this veilel, in the 
ing up their moſt fervent wiſhes on the occaſian, 
The cammgdare /abſerving that the Fire Drake over- 
charged her mortar, and that all her ſhells fell beyond 


midſt of this ſhower of bombs and bullets, without ſend - 


{the iſland to the ſouth, ſent his boat on board the Fur- 


nace bomb, with advice, that as they ſaw the error of 
the other in ovyer-charging the mortar, they ſhould avoid 


that extreme, and; that as the enemy ſeemed bent upon | 


ſinking the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake, he de- 
ſired they would begia their fire, and endeavour as much 


as poflible to draw part of the . attention from 


ye ſuffering friends; and theſe orders were inſtantly 
obeyed. ' The fire from all the ſhips was ſoon diſcharged 
with predigious fury on the enemy, and that of the Tor- 
bay alone, in which was the commodore, ſeemed ſufficient 


to have razed the very foundations of the iſland. The 


commodore had brought up with ſuch judgment a · breaſt 


of the angles of both the weſt · point battery and St. Fran- 


cis tort, that the enemy could not bring a gun from 
thence to bear upon hiw. Five guns only could have 


touched him with advantage; two from St. Peter's, and 


three from à ſmall lunette on the hill before St. Michael's; 
both which were ſo warmly attacked by the other ſhips, 
that they were ſoon deſerted. Indeed the fire from the 
Torbay was: ſo terrible, ſo near, and ſo well aimed, that 
none but madmen could have ſtood it. The ſhip ſeemed 
in 2 continual blaze, and that part of the Iſland was 
darkened by a cloud of ſmoak, Several hundred negroes 
lined the oppaſite ſhore, to behold the engagement, and 


were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſhips bear dawn with the utmoſt 


intrepidity againft ſtone walls, and receiving the fire from 
the batteries with intrepid courage. | 
The governor was at length prevailed upon to ſtrike 


his flag; but Mr. Keppel, in the midſt of the noiſe and 


ſmoak, was fame time before he perceived the ſilence of 
the enemy, and at laſt only ſuſpected they had ſtruck, 


ed his fire to look around him, when not a Frenchman 
was to be feen but thoſe who were flying towards the 
caſtle on the hill. Upon this he ſent a lieutenant, at- 
tended by his ſecretary, to wait upon the governor; but 
before they had lett.the boat they were met by M. St. Jean 
on the beach; who aſked on what terms the honourable 
Mr, Keppel propoſed he ſhould ſurrender ? Surpriſed at 
the queſtion, they aſked, If his flag was not ftruck ? 
He anſwered No, he only meant it as à ſignal for a parley : 
and being told that the commodore would hear of no 
terms but his own, replied that he was ſufficiently pre- 
pared, and knew how to defend himſelf; to which the 
others returned, that the commodore bad brought up in 
a fituation where no gun could hurt him, and did not care 


if they ſtood out for a month. Hence the engagement was 


renewed ; but M. St. Jean, ſoon finding it impoſſible to 


of ſuch importance 40 trade, but all of them proved 
abortive, Kat et 4 tun 


2 


1 


keep his ſoldiers to their quardeis, ſurrendered himſelf | 


SU | 


*. 


from the ſilence of the reſt of the ſquadron, He flacken- 
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Carr Vero Igtanee: 


and garriſon | priſoners at diſcretion, and the Britiſh flag the French king, at the ſame time, ceded, and guaran- | 


was hoifted on Fort St. Michael. 1 : 
This iſland was however reftored to the French king 


by the - treaty of peace ſigned at Paris in 1763; when 


| tied to Great Britain the forts and factories 


— 


on the river 


Senegal. e 
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of the CAPE, VERD 


Of the Cars Varp IsLands. 
Their Situation and Number, with a conciſe Deſeription of 


the principal of 7 Iſandt, viz. Bravo, Fuego, St. Jago, 


„ta, or Bona Viſta, Mayo, Sal, St. 


Buena Nicholas, 
St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and St. John's. = 
IE iſlands of Cape Verd are thus named from the 
largeſt of them, .being fituated oppoſite to that 
cape, which projects into the. ſea between the rivers 
Gambia and Senega], though theſe iſlands lie a hundred 
and twenty leagues to the weſtward of it. They were 
diſcovered in the year 1460, by Antheny Noel, a Ge- 
noeſe in the Portugueſe ſervice, and are about twenty in 
number; but ſome of them, being only barren uninhabit- 
ed rocks, are not worth notice. They are ſituated be- 
tween the thirteenth and nineteenth degrees of north 
latitude, and the principal of them are ten in number, 
lying in a ſemicircle. Theſe, beginning at the ſouth, 
d Fuego, St. Jago, Mayo, Buena Viſta, the iſle 
of Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and St. 
John's. ; 5 5 | 


The iſle of Bravo is ſituated in the fourteenth degree 
of north latitude, and conſiſts of very high land, the 
mountains riſing in the form of pyramids, It is remark- 
able for its excellent wines, and is inhabited by Portu- 
gueſe. It abounds in falt-petre, and produces Indian 
corn, water-melons, gourds, potatoes, horſes, aſſes, and 
\ hops; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with plenty of 
fiſh. | | | L TR: 


The iſland of Fuego, or Fogo, is ſituated. in latitude 


fifteen degrees twenty minutes: it is much higher than 


any of the reſt, and appears at ſea like one continued 
mountain. In failing by it no valleys are to be ſeen, 
theſe only reſembling gutters, made by torrents of rain 
running down the mountain : but when a perſon is on 
| ſhore near one of theſe ſeeming gutters, he finds that they 
are deep valleys bordered by lofty mountains. 

On the top is a volcano,. which may be ſeen at a great 
diftance at ſea. It ſometimes caſts forth rocks of an 
amazing fize to a vaſt height, with a noiſe like that of 
the loudeſt thunder, and ſometimes torrents of flaming 
brimſtone pour from the peak, like a torrent of water 


down a ſteep mountain ; after which the inhabitants can |. 


gather what quantities they pleaſe, It is not unlike com · 
mon brimſtone ; but is of a much brighter colour, and on 
being burnt gives a clearer flame, At other times the 
yolcano caſts forth ſuch an amazing quantity of aſhes, 


that the adjacent parts are covered, and many goats | 


ſmothered. . * | 
There are no brooks in the iſland, and in ſome places 


the inhabitants are obliged to go fix or ſeven miles for 
freſh water : yet, notwithſtanding this, it produces great 
quantities of pompions, water-melons, felhoons, and 
maize; but no bananas and plaintains, and hardly any 
fruit-trees, except wild figs : however, in ſome of their 
gardens they have guava trees, oranges, lemons, and 
limes. They have alſo ſome good vineyards, of which a 
| ſmall quantity of wine is made; but it is generally all 
drank before it has done fermenting. 

The iſland was firſt inhabited by the Portugueſe, to 
whom the king gave the land. Theſe brought negro 
ſlaves with them, and ſtocked the country with cows, 
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ISLANDS, v or 
| called the BISSAGOES., | 


| Theſe are now the principal inhabitants, 
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run wild on the mountains. Hence the profit of thei as . 


I [ſkins is referved to the crown; and he who has the ma- 


nagement of this revenue is called captain of the © 
tains, none daring to kill any of them without his licenc "0 
It is cuſtomary here, and at all the other iſlands fo 
every perſon at his death to give freedom to his blacks. 
there being 
an hundred negroes on the iſland to one e 
They make cotton cloths for cloathing, and breed mules. 
which they ſell to other nations. 2 
All the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, but mingle 
with that religion ſome Pagan ſuperſtitions. Moſt of the 
whites live with the governor in the town of St. Philip, 
which is the capital of the iſland, and have at the fans 
time country-houſes on that part of their eſtates which 
they | keep in their own hands, and manage by their 
ſlaves. Theſe ſupply them with food, and the rents of 
5 plantations let to the blacks are paid them in cotton 
cloth. ee et ee e Ray rk bake 
The ifland of St. Jago, or St. James, is the laroof. eo 
them all, and took its name 2 85 being Cri 
on the firſt of May, the feſtival of that ſaint. It is ſituated 
in fifteen degrees north latitude, and in ſi degrees five 
minutes longitude from Cape Verd. It is of a trianeutar 
form, fifty or fixty leagues in circumference, and thoush 
rocky and mountainous, the valleys produce Indian bin 
oranges, lemons, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, guavas, cuſtard. 
apples, bananas, tamarinds, plaintains, pompions, water 
and muſk-melons, ſugar-canes, and grapes; but they are 
not allowed to make wine; they have alſo ſome cedar 
trees, and plenty of cotton. In ſhort, it is the moſt fruit- 


& 


* 


ful of all theſe iſlands. | 7 Jo Hee web 
The animals are horſes, aſſes, mules; cows, deer, 
goats, hogs, civet cats, and monkeys, and almoſt all 
forts of fowls and birds, Their ſeas alſo abound with 
prodigious plenty of fiſh, Here our ſhips bound for the 
Eaſt-Indies uſually reſort for freſn water and proviſions; 
and are ſupplied with hogs and poultry in great abun- 
Salmon mentions in a very entertaining manner, the 
alteration of the air on arriving at this ifland. “ We 
« ſailed out of the Thames, ſays he, on the 30th of 
« January, in an extreme cold winter, the Thames full 
of ice; and within the ſpace of a month arrived at 
St. Jago, where we found it ſo warm, that the men 
all lay naked upon their cheſts, not being able to en- 
dure any cloaths on; and when we came - aſhore, we 
found groves, and gardens of ever-green and ripe fruits, 
a ſerene air, and almoſt every thing that could afford 
delight to a people juſt arrived from a frozen region. 
The ſudden change from a cold to a warm country, 
from winter to ſummer, from naked trees deſtitute of 
leaves and fruits, and a land covered with ſnow and 
ice, to a place where oranges, and all the fruits of 
the earth diſplayed their beauties, 'and were ready for 
gathering, was ſuch an agreeable change in little 
more than the compaſs of three weeks, that it ex- 
ceeded any metamorphoſis that is to be met with in 
the moſt romantic relatiois. An unuſual gaiety ſeem- 
ed to poſſeſs all the ſhip's company, and nothing but 
mirth and good humour reigned amongſt us 
The capital of the iſland is Ribeira Grande, where 


the governor, oviodore, and biſhop reſide. Here alſo is 


a monaſtery, which is adorned with a large garden, 2 
the 


aſſes, horſes, and hogs; the king ſending goats, which, 
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e the fineſt proſpect of any building «about 


city, 
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city, 225 the cathedral.” Moſt of the prieſts among 
theſe iſlands,” as alſo thoſe ſent to Guinea, are negroes. 


blacks, pay no tax to the crow. 
The iſland has four other to ns, which are St. Jago, 


St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, and Braya, which 


laſt is the moſt noted port. 


; 


Buena Viſta, or Bona Viſta, chus named from its 


being the firſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands diſcover- 
| ed by the Portugueſe, is ſituated in the ſixteenth degree 


of north latitude, two hundred miles weſt of the coaſt 
of Africa, and is twenty miles Jong, and twelve broad, 
moſtly conſiſting of low land, with ſome ſandy hills, 


and rocky mountains. It produces great quantities of ] abounded with cows, 
| indigo, and more cotton than all the other Cape de | of rain cauſed it to be deſerted. There are abundance 
| Verd iſlands; yet there is not one of them where there 


are fewer cotton cloths to be ſold : for the natives will 
not even gather the cotton before a ſhip arrives to buy 
it; nor will the women ſpin till they want it. The 

have; in general, the ſame animals as in the other iſlands, 


with plenty of fiſh and turtle. | 
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are the fatteſt and beſt on the Cape de Verd iſlands. * 
They haye more cotton than they can uſe ; but are ſo 


. indo ent, that half of it is loſt for want of gathering, - 


Their cloaths nearly reſemble: thoſe worn at Bona Viſta ; 
but few of them have their ſhitts and waiſtcoats ſtitched 
ß. ñð ß ⁊ y ̃ x 
The iſle of Salis is ſituated in the ſeventeenth degree - 
of north latitude, three hundred miles weſt of the coaſt 
of Africa, and is about forty- two miles in circumference. 
It receives its name from the great quantity of ſalt na- 
turally produced here from ſea water, that from time 
to time overflows part of the land, which is moſtly low, 
it having only five little hills. This iſſand formerly 
goats, and aſſes; but the want 


j 


oy 


with fiſh. © © 


of land crabs about the - iſland,” and the ſea" abounds 
St. Nicholas is the longeſt and moſt conſiderable ef 


y [all the Cape de Verd iſlands, except St. Jago, it extend- 
It 


ing about ſeventy five miles in length. It is ſituated 


( iIIIIIlin ſeventeen degrees north latitude, and is moſtly high 
The Engliſh who frequently land there, to take in 


land. It is fruitful: in maize, and produces the beſt fe- 


a lading of ſalt, hire men and aſſes to bring it down to ſhoons in all theſe iſlands; and likewiſe orarges, lemons, 


the ſea; for which they pay them in biſkets, flour, and 
old cloaths. This iſtand had alſo formerly a pretty 
good trade for horſes and aſſes, which are the beſt of 
all that are upon theſe iſlands. The people are very fond 
of filk, with which they work the boſoms of their ſhirts, 


| ſhifts, caps and women's waiſtcoats. 


The men commonly wear the Engliſh dreſs ; for 
moſt 'of them have ſuits of cloaths bought of the Eng- 
liſh, and have learned to make cotton cloths to imitate 


the European faſhion. | The women have one, two, 


or three cotton cloths wrapped about them like petti- 
coats, tied on with a girdle about the hips,” and ſome- 


times without a girdle. Their ſhifts are made like a 


man's ſhirt, but ſo ſhort, 'as ſcarcely to reach' to the 


girdle ;' the collar, neck, and waiſtbands of the young 
people of ſome rank, are wrought in figures with ſilk 


in various colours in needlework; but the old and the 


poor have theirs worked with blue cotton thread. Over 


their ſhifts' they wear a waiſtcoat, with ſleeves to but- 
ton at the arms, not above four inches deep in the back 
part, but long enough before to tie with ſtrings under 
their breaſts. Over all they have a cotton cloth in the 
manner of a mantle; thoſe of the married women are 
generally blue, and the darker the colour, the richer it 
is reckoned; but the maidens, and gay young wives 
and widows, wear blue and white, ſome ſpotted, and 
ſame figured. They however rather chuſe, if they can 
get them, linnen handkerchiefs wrought on the edges, 
and. ſometimes only on the corners, with red, green, 
and blue ſilk; the firſt being the colour they moſt ad- 
mire. They wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, except 
on holidays; and, indeed, at other times the women 


have generally only a ſmall cotton cloth wrapped round | 
their waiſt, and the men a ragged pair of breeches ; to 
which, if there be but a waiſtband, and a piece hanging 


to it before to hide what modeſty teaches them to con- 
ceal, they think it ſufficient. The people of Bona Viſta 
are fond of the Engliſh, and moſt of them can' ſpeak a 
little of the Engliſh tongue. Wh? & i 
Mayo, or May, obtained its name from its being dil- 
covered on the firſt of that month. It is ſituated in fif- 
teen degrees five minutes north latitude, near three hun- 
dred miles from Cape Verd, and is about ſeventeen 
miles in eireumference. The ſoil is in general very 


© barren, and water ſcarce; however, they have plenty of 


cows, goats, and aſſes; and alſo ſome corn, yams, po- 
tatoes and plantains. What trees they have are ſituated 
on the ſides of the hills, and they have ſome water me 
lons and figs. The ſea likewiſe abounds with wild 


- fowl, fiſh, and turtle, There grows on this iſland, as 


well as on moſt of the others, a kind of vegetable ſtone, 


extremely porous, and of a greyiſh colour, which ſhoots 


up in ſtems, and. forms ſomething like the head of a 
colliflower. e | e 
The inhabitants, who amount to about two hun- 


plantains, bananas, pompions, muſk and water-melons, 
ſome ſugar-canes ; and the inhabitants have vineyards, 
from which they make a tartiſh ſort of wine. They have 
likewiſe the dragon- tree, from which flows the drug called 
%%% r obo gt, 
The natives make the beſt cloths and cotton quilts of 
all the iſlands: theſe are too good for the Guinea trade; 
but fit for that of Braſil. They make them up into cloaths, 
as neatly as our common- country taylors, and will make 
buttons to imitate almoſt any pattern you ſhew them; 
they knit cotton ſtockings, tan cow-hides and goat-ſking, 
and make tolerable good ſhoes. The women are much 
more houſewifely and ingenious with their needles than 
thoſe of the other iſlands; and ſhe who does not appear 
with a worked cap, like thoſe worn at Bona Viſta, is 
r tognidg obo ade mma 
The town of St. Nicholas is the moſt compact and 
populous of any on all the iſlands, though it is not ſo 
large as the city of St. Jago; but the bouſes, and even 
the church, are only covered with graſs thateh. The 
inhabitants are the only people of the iſlands who build 
boats, with which they fiſn, and catch turtle. They 
have a number of horſes, and there are few families that 
have not a ſtock of hogs and fowls. The people ſpeak the 
beſt Portugueſe, and ate the exacteſt Roman catholics of 
any of the iſlande. VVV 
St. Vincent is uninhabited; but on the north-weſt ſide 
of the iſland is a good bay, called Porto Granda, where 
ſhips may wood and water, and alſo wild goats may be 
obtained for taking the pains to ſhoot them. Here are alſo 
many aſſes; it is ſaid 'there are more turtle and fiſh caught 
at this iſland than in all the reſt; and that it abounds with 
ſalt=petre. | „„ 8 44 4863 5,317 
The iſland of St. Antonio, or St. Anthony, is ſituated in 
ſeventeen degrees nineteen minutes north latitude, fifteen 
miles from St. Vincent. It is little inferior in height to Fue- 
go, and conſidering the amazing loftineſs of the mountains, 
one of which is thought to be as high as Teneriff, and the 
deepneſs of the vallies, is ſuppoſed to contain as much 
ground as St. Jago. It has many brooks of freſh wa- 
ter, which render the vallies through which they flow, 
extremely fertile in maize, and in a variety of trees, as 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, pompions, 
guavas, muſk and water-melons. The inhabitants have 
Treat plenty of wine; but it is the worſt and cheapeit of 
any produced in theſe iſlands. They have alſo a large 
ſtock of cows, hogs and aſſes, and the mountains abound 
with goats. In this iſland are likewiſe produced great 
quantities of gum dragon, and a great deal of indigo 
is cultivated here, as are likewiſe large plantations of 
cotton. | | f 
The natives are ſaid to be remarkable for their inno- 
cence and humanity. There are ſuppoſed to be two 
thouſand five hundred perſons in the iſland, four- fifths 
of which number are ſaid to be compoſed of ſlaves, who, 


dred, are not ſo well affected to the Engiiſh as thoſe of [like the free negroes, have wives, houſes, and plantations, 


Bona Viſta ; but they have more cows and oxen, which 


and cultivate ſome of the beſt cotton and indigo, which 
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pat of St. John's, which is ſituated in fifteen degrees: 
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cor of the land. 


toeky, It hat more. falt-petre than any of theſe; Hands: 


85 oP this is found in ſeveral caves covering the ſides Jiks 3 
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Vn ow li ant guat 0H. of bd jk 
The natives, who are a ſunmple, barmleſs, and friendly 


doscple, wear in cummon only a little lip of cutton faſten- 


thick a6 a ns thumb. This iſlond abounds with pom 


Pions. bananas,» water-melods, and other fruits, and alſo} 
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dd to a ſteing before, which pa ſſig between the thighs, 
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vis by beautiful and fertile valleys... 
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SU te WE CREE: 


ere 


orang 
be found 


as of 59 ngcommon 25, ap ſeem to keep age with th 


is tied to..the fame firing behind; but when full dreſſed| moſt axtravagayt growth of the gorn: miſt and wine are in 


day alto ivear 4 piete oſ cutton cloth, which the men 
hang over their ſhoulders, and wrap zohnd thetr waiſts, nor horſes the natives forbid 
ble ie wumen put it over their Hrade, agd then; wrap ther is 
it about their bodies; and on both;of them it axtends ww the 
calf of the leg, or lower. Fhis cloth they ſpin and weave 


A 5 A 
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themſelves, 22 © #: = AS 4 
"Their fiſhing utenſils are long 


r 


n tho wild 
is was A 


goats, none dare hunt without bis conſent. 


nn 

Tbeir fiſhing utenſils ax canes ſor rods, entton tives are engaged with the ne 
..- lines, und bent nails fot hooks. As to their hunting, the kingdoms on the continent: 
FVovernur having the fole privilege of kill rie 


che gscateſt abundance; hut the, iſland affords,neither fine 


former, and ſomething either i 


withlagding the perpetual fate 


ouring iltands, and the 
* et, tho n | 
they lie in cottages dilperled; up and down the coungry, 


faw made by the Portugueſe when they peopled theſe| French and Portugueſe hape eſtabliſned themſelyes. Exen 


©. breed. being enen deſtroyed. 
WL When me 
ah the inhabitants are aſſembled, who ſcarcely 


adundred i and the dogs 


Hands from the coaſt of Africa, in order to prevetit the 


make a general hunt, 
exceed two 
which ate between a beagle 


* chooſes to 


_ tid a- greyhound are called. At night, or when the 


vernof thinks proper to put an end to the ſport, 


e all meet together, and be patts the goats fleſh be- 


Tlhis ig one of the, principal privileges enjoyed by the 


ten them ab he pleaſes, ſending what he thinks proper 
to his own houſe with all che ſkins; and after he comes 
home, he ſends pieces to thoſe who are old, or were not 
Dut à hunting; and tlie king. he diſtributes among them 
as he thinks their neceſſities require, reſerving the re- 
mmnalnder of them for the lord of the ſb ill. 


E or; he is alſo the only 


the palace of the king only conſiſts of à number of jrce= 
| _ : 2 — have a Ft ay hy 3 
In the. Foituguele . town are about ſix hundred perſo 

all of Dem ſpeak. Portugueſe, A | 
deſcenyed from that people, though their complexion.ig 
jet · black, and they have a fixed and inveterate diſlike to 
that nation Fr bi © N e l hw 55 
Te dreſs of the women conſiſts of a cotton girdle, 
which falls down before; and bracelets of glaſs, coral, 
and copper z but the virgins go egtirely naked, and thoſe 
of high quality have their bodies marked or painted with 
a variety of hideous pictures of ſuakes and other reptiles, 
that give their ſkins ſome; reſemblance to flowered ſattin. 


Even the eldeſt daughter of the king is diſtinguiſhed from 


the other ladies only by the elegance of thele paintings, 


dhe little: differences that, ſometimes happe n among the The men of all ranks have no other cloathing but a | 
pee 0 ple: Upon their not ſubmitting to hm deciſion, he g d 
4 5 


like a pound: but, 


nes them till * Fea in an open place, walled round 
tead of a gate, they genetally lay 
only a ſtick acroſs the entrance, and thoſe innocent people 


ill ſtay there without attempting to eſcape, except when 


overcome by paſſion, and then they ruſh out in'a rage; 


| Sut theſe" are "ſoon caught: again, tied band and foot, 
and 4 centinel. ſet to watch them, till they agtee with 


their antagoniff, alk the governor's. pardon for breaking 


| but of his priſon, and have remained there as long as be 


thinks they have deſerved. Nay, if one kills another, 


1 


hich hardly happens id an age, the govetnor can only 


x 


VVV Biſſao, and of a cluſter of iflands called the Bit- 
ſagoes. Theſe iſlands ſtand cloſe to the continent, a few 


[6onfine him till he has pacified the relations of the de- 


ecaled, by the mediation of his friends, who are bound 
for the eriminals appearance, in caſe a judge ſhould be ever 
ſent from Portugal to execute juſtice: but impriſonment is 


here reckonell ſuch a ſcandal, that Mr. Roberts fays, it is 
us much Ureaded as Ty burn is dy the criminals in England, 
e een ee, according to his on fancy. Trees are held facred, and. 

| worſhipped as the reſidence, of ſome deity or ſpirit ſuperior | 
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0 the Iſland of Bis%a0, 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Face of the Country; its Pro- 
Auce; and the Dreſs, Manners, Religion, and Govern- 


ment 95 the Inhabitants ; with the Manner in which they 
maße War. en hs 


Iny dal now give a deſeription of the iſland of 


leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Gambia, in the 
latitude of eleven degrees north. | nf 


their eſcape, and were taken by the king's troops. 


| {Kin fixed to their girdle, and drawn up between their 
legs. One of the moſt extraordinary ornaments is a large 
iron ring, with a flat round ſurface on the autſide inſtead 
of a ſtone, upon which they ring changes with a. bit ot 
iron, in ſuch à manner as to conyerſe with the ſame 
facility with their caſtanets, as by means of the moſt po- 
liſhed language. I Thereis, however, ſomething in this 
that appears highly improbable, for it is difficult to conceive, - 
ho ideas can be conveyed by ſtriking together two pieces 
of iron; it is nevertheleſs acknowledged, chat beſides this 
artificial language, they have another that is vocal, and 
uſed upon all common occaſ ions 
The Biflaons are all idolators; but their ideas of. reli- 
gion appear ſo confuſed, that it is difficult to enter per- 
fectly intu their ſyſtem. Their chief idol is a ſmall image 
which they call Shina; but we are unacquainted, with 
the ſentiments they form of this object of their worſhip : 
beſides this, it is ſaid, that every man creates à divinity 


tw mag. 106 e Hol | pre IG 
With reſpect to their government, it is entirely deſpo- 
tic, the will of the prince being a law to his people; 
bas nothing to Joſe, and yet every thing within his do- 
minions may be ſaid to be his, as his power extends over 
his people and their effects. Authors give the following 
inſtance of the policy of one of thele princes. Two 
flaves, who had been fold to an European merchant, Kaul 
ui 
ſee med to require their being reſtored to their maſters; but 
the king gave a different verdict, ſaying, they had ol pi 
their freedom by having eſcaped, and by being retakea h) 
his troops were again reduced toſlavery; and conſequently 
were the property of the couqueron; ,. 1 
At the death of the king all the womer and flave;, ir 


aried 


Biſſao, which is about thirty<five or forty miles in cir- 


' cumference, affords a very agreeable proſpect from N he had a peculiar regard, are lacrificed and Þ near 
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Vine, in order to ſupport their ſpirits. 
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Bissaco IsL.anDs, 
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near their maſter, in order to attend him in the next world.“ The Portugueſe had formerly a fort in Biſſao, which 


It is likewiſe cuſtomary for the nobility to have ſome of 


their Jiving friends buried with them. L 
an inſtance, where a father deſired that his three ſons, of 
whom he was very fond, might accompany him into the 
other world, © 1 a Ts 1. 

The natives are warlike, and fight with extreme fury, 


though with little diſcipline. As treaties of peace are 


unknown among theſe nations, they have no kind of in- 
tercourſe except in war, and hence no ſcheme of poli- 
ticks is carried on among them. The Europeans are far 
from offering their mediation; for they find ir their inte- 
reſt to ferment their quarrels, as war is their harveſt, by 
its au ting the number of ſlaves. et; i 
When the king of Biſſao reſolves to carry war into the 


neighbouring territories, he orders an inſtrument, called 
the bonbalon, to be ſounded ; this is the general - ſignal | 
to arms, in which all in the government's pay aſſemble 
at certain head- quarters, that are always fixed; where 


they find the royal fleet, which uſually conſiſts of thirty 
canoes, each carrying thirty men, with their arms and 
provifions, under the command of an admiral; for the 
king ſeldom puts himſelf at tbe head of his fleets and 
Armies. 


ed between the. court, the prieſts, and the foldiers. In 
this conſultation of the gods the king always receives a 
favourable anſwer; for the deities being of wood, it is 
eaſy for the prieſt to direct what they ſhould ſay; and 


| hence; the army always begins a campaign with the fulleit 


aſſurance of ſucceſs. They make s deſcent with all poſ- 
fible privacy, ſurround: the enemy's towns and villages, 
carry off the inhabitants with every thing of value, and 
then embark before their troops have time to aſſemble 


in order to oppoſe them. One half of the booty belongs 


to the king, and the remainder is divided among thoſe 
who obtained it, The flayes are ſold to the Europeans, 


except where any of them happen to be of quality or for- 


tune; in which caſe he is reſtored to his friends, on con- 


| dition of their ſending 2 certain number of ſaves in his 


0077275 £5535 45657 135603. 1 FI Sto 
The heroes, upon their return, aſſume an air of great 
importance, and go round the country, ſhewing their 
wounds, and relating the wonders they have dope and 
ſeen, with a long train of priſoners behind them, whom 
they oblige to {ing the praiſes of the conquerors ; for 
which they make them preſents of pieces of cloth and 
other things, which they immediately exchange for palm 
But when the expedition is attended with leſs honour 
and profit than was expected, the priſoners are in danger 


of being ſacrificed, eſpecially if the Biſſaons have loſt an 


officer of diſtinction. Thoſe who fall upon theſe occa- 
ſions receive public honours by dances performed to the 
muſic of tabors. The women expreſs their grief in a 


manner extremely affecting, pulling their hair, and beat- 


ing their breaſts; after which they are ſerved with palm 


cruited they begin their mourning with redoubled vigour, 
and ſhed tears moſt plentifully, till the corpſe is laid in 
the grave; when their countenances ſuddenly brighten, 
and they ſeem to have loſt all ideas of their aſſliction. 

The king's palace is about a league diſtant from the 
point of Biſſao. He never ſtirs out without being ſur- 
rounded by ſome thouſands of his nobility, women, and 
guards, all of them richly dreſſed and armed, as far as the 


ſkins of beaſts and the brightneſs of their ſcymetars and | | 
| 85 revenge, will drown or ſtab themſelves. 


lances cap make them ſo. 4 


Before the fleet ſets ſail, a number of ſacrifices 
are offered to the gods, and the fleſh of the victims divid- 


When thus re- 


reigner but themſelves: the Biſſaons, however, ſoon 
threw off this reſtraint, and now maintain the full liberty 
of receiving all ſtrangers into their ports, where they en · 
joy perfect ſecurity under the king's protection; but, be- 
fore they are ſuffered to land, his majeſty conſults the 
gods, by ſacrifices, whether admitting thoſe ſtrangers be 


people. | 
SECT. II. 


|. emlarly of the and Bulam. 


* 


beautiful, covered with rice, Indian corn, millet, roots, 
and fruit: yet the Iſland is ſaid to be uninhabited, and 
cultivated only by the natives of the other iſlands, wha 
come hither in ſeed - time and harveſt, continuing at home 
„ yoare: 5 4.5 2 

The ground riſes gently from. the ſhare for the ſpace 
of two leagyes, which preſents mariners with a moſt de- 


ſceing ſo beautiful a ſpot uninhabited. This aſcent ſerves 
as a baſe to higher mountains, which riſe in the center 


improved by art, 


1 


This iſland produces a 


* 


ſame time is hard, ſolid, and proof againſt worms; all 
its pores being filled with a bitter oil, which is ſaid ta 
deter them from harbouring in it. 95 

La Gallina was thus named from the great number 
of hens the Portugueſe found there. L his and the 
illand of Caſnabac are very populous and fruitful, and 
have plenty of good water. Cazegut, one of the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe iſlands, is about fix leagues long, 
and two broad. Its foil is very good, and produces 
millet, rice, and all kinds of 2. beſides orange and 
palm trees. | | 4 

We have no particular account of theſe iſlands, none 
of them being inhabited by the Europeans; we ſhall 


g 


cept Bulam, is governed by a chief, who aſſumes the 
authority. of a king. All theſe monarchs are perfectly 
independent, and frequently at war with each other. 
They have canoes that carry from twenty - five to forty 
men, with their proviſions and arms, which are ſabres, 
bows and arrows. The negroes of theſe iſlands are tall, 
ſtrong, and healthy, though it is ſaid they live only on 
fiſh, nuts, and palm oil; and ſell their rice, millet, and 
other produce of the earth to the Europeans for the or- 
naments they wear. They are in general idolaters, and 
are ſaid to be of a ſavage and crue] diſpoſition, not only to 
ſtrangers, but to one another; for authors ſay, that they 
frequently quarrel about trifles, and if diſappointed of their 


of they mounted with eight pieces of cannon in order to awe . 
abat mentions,|the natives, and prevent their trading with any other fo- 


for the good of the iſland, and the intereſt of himſelf and 


A conciſe Account of the Biſſago Iſlands ; and more partt- 


IHE Biſſago.iſlands are ſituated near the mouth of 
tze river Sierra Leona, and conſiſt of the iſlands 
of Bulam, La Gallina, Caſnabac, Cazegut, Calacha, 
and ſome others. The iſland of Bulam is about ten 
leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and five in breadth. 
from north to ſouth ; the whole coaſt is bordered with 
woods, beyond which the country is fertile, rich, and 


lightful proſpect, while it | excites their admiration at 
of the iſland, and are covered with fine woods, and divide 
ed by beautiful valleys, ſo that nature ſeems ta have been 
tree which might be employed 


to great advantage in ſhip- building; it is called michery; 
it grows to a great height, is eaſily worked, and at the 


therefore only add, that each of the Biſſago iſlands, ex- 
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of feet AN QF. Be” fed fo and return at certain ſtated periods. They are als 

VC n . gu * by the courſe of the ſun by day; and by the ſtars by 
Of Z „ or the Dx night; which laſt is probably the uſual time of travelling 
F ZAARA, ZAHARA, or the DxsAR r. ght; v lat is probably the uſual time of travelling 


„ : 755 a , 
Tis Situation, Extent, Diviſions, | Produce, and Animals, 

. - with a Deſcription of its ſeveral Provinces. . . | 
E now come to the countries north of the Sene- 
gal, and ſhall begin with deſcribing, the deſart of 
or Zahara, a vaſt inhoſpitable region, extending 


$44 
* 
FLEE: 


= 8 | 
Zara, | | 
frbm the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, to the kingdom 
the river Senegal on the ſouth, to Biledulgerid on the] 
north; that is, from the eighth degree welt, to the 
twenty -fixth of eaſt longitude, and from the" fifteenth 
degree of eaſt latitude to the tropic of Cancer, com- 
111 43 , ' £44 4-7 © 44:49; "* $% 4.1/2 3? a 4 Ga | 1 . 122 nr 
prehending, a "ſpace of at leaſt fifteen" hundred miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about five hundred in breadth ' 


from north to ſouth. 1 e 
This immenſe tract of land is divided by the'Arabi- 


1 


| In 
this country into ſeven provintes, iel are Zanga, 


1 


I lie 


| 


naim, of which there is great plenty. This is a kind 
of ſheep, about the ſize of an aſs, with long hanging 
ears: the females have horns, but not the males, and 
the wool is ſhort; but ſoft and fine. This animal is fo 
| fArong that it can eaſily carry a man for ſeveral miles, 
and' ſo gentle, that it never refuſes à burthen. The mi- 
feries to which the inhabitants of this parched, fansy, 
and barren deſart are expoſed, are inereaſed by incredible 
multitudes of lions, tygers, wolves, and other ſavage 
animals. JCCCVUVVCC 8 
iſtinck art account of this 


To afford the reader a8 d 5 | 
great tract of countty as poffible; we - ſhall. deſcribe the 
different provinces « and%efarts into which it is divided. 
Beginning at the fouth, the province of Zanaga extends 
from the Senegal on the Muth, to the province of Suz on 
the north; it is bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the 
weſt, and by the territories of Setam, Sunda, and Zuenziga 
on the eaſt. It contains the two deſarts Azvo and Tag. 
guzza or Taggoſt. The laſt of theſe produces a prodigious 
quantity of rock ſalt, which is conveytd hence into ali the 
adjacent countries, ahd is det in the deſart chiefy to 
moiſten the mouth 'parthe& with the fuſttyt heat, and to 
preſerve the gums againſt à ſeorbutic & order to Which the 
CCC 

Travelling is here extremely fatiguing and dange- 
rous, eſpecially if the ſummer proves dry; ſcarœ a drop 
of water being to be ſeen for thirty leagues together; 
and when any is found it is ſo brackiſh, as to be equal- 
ly unwholeſome and unpalatable. Nor do the cattle 
fare better, the barren earth not yielding ſo much as a 
blade of graſs, or any thing for their ſuſtenance, which 
obliges the paſſengers to carry not only proviſions for 
themſelves, but for their beaſts of burthen. Beſides 


the country being flat and ſandy, without mountains, 
woods, riyers, lakes, or any objects to direct their courſe, 
it wbuld be impoſſible to avoid loſing their way, were 


not e 
| habited by ſeve ral different nations, 


and defarts of Barca and Nubia on the eaſt, and from 
The provinee, or de 


| 


 whirlwinds of fand with which th 


1 


this is. doubtleſs greath 
p The inhabitz ts 2 


— 


north latitude. The northern part reſembles in 


that fall with a dreadful noiſe from the mountains, 


the eaſtern and weſtern frontiers are inhab: 
of a roving diſpoſition, 


here, as well as in the deſarts of Arabia. 7955 
Yet it is certain, that every part of ch 


it is : eſe defarts is 
qually inhoſpitable, as they are allowed to be in- 
19, 'patticularly: by t 

Berviches, Ludayers, Duleyns, a Bense i Aveo 
of which are ſo numerous as to raiſe fiſteen or twen<. 
ty thouſand men; there are alſo à variety of Arab tribes? 
no leſs numerous, potent, and warlike, and conſequent- 
ly they find lands capable of ſapporting them and their 


cattle, 


i 


ſart, of Zueneiga is flill, ifpoflible, 
more dty and barren than Zana 5 0 815 that 
of large caravans that paſs ehrough this country, ſeldom: 
half the number, either of men or beaſts, ever return; moſt 
of them dying of thirſt, hunger, fatigue, or under the 
hich they are overwhelmed : but 
exaggerated: „ 2 IS 4 
3 this diſtrict breed many beautiful 
horſes, and are ſuch expert horſemen and warriors, ' that 


| they ate become formidable to the princes of Barbary; who 


ſtudy to keep on good terms with them; nor are they leſs 
dreaded bythe negroes, whom they ſeiae on all Ro Fas 
and fell to the people of Fez and Morocco; and, in return, 
when the negroes get any of them in their power, they 
Fam inne 25a rmat nl bi oy v37 0 
The province of Targa is faid -to! be leſs barren, diy, 
and ſultry than either of the farmer, it having a variety 


* 


of good wells of : freſh water dug deep in the groundz 


and the ſand produces graſs: and ſeveral vegetables fit for 
food; the climate is healthful, and great quantities of 
manna are gathered here, which they fell to the neigh- 


bouring kingdom. ein n TH 
To the caſt bf Taiga is the province of Lempta, which 
travellers find no leſ dangerous than any of the former, 
on! aceount of the ec ſſive heat of the ſun reflected from 
the fand, the ſcarcity of water, the whirlwinds of ſand, 
and the: barbarity of the people, who endeavour to rob 
and plunder all that come in their way. Through this 
inhoſpitable region caravans paſs from Conſtantina, and 
other towns of Algiers and Tunis, to Nigritia, though 
equally in danger of periſhing by thirſt, hunger and the 
ſword; but their attachment to commerce, and the advan- 
tages they reap from it, make them encounter theſe hazard 
with the utmoſt intrepidit 7. 
Bardoa ſtretches from the ſixteent to the :twen! * 
degree of caft longitude. De Lille ſays, the inhabitants, 
who are named Bardoaits, ! have towns, but live in 
tents on the plunder of merchants and paſſengers. But 
near the mountains, which form the northern barriers 
between this province and Fripoly;! ſtands the town of 
Kala, Where are kept ſome' conſidetable fairs, to which 
merchants refort from every part of Zahara, and the na- 
tions bordering upon the Mediterranean ſea, with the 
Wealth of their ſeveral: cbuntries. The foil is in general 
dry, barren, and produces no commodities that merits à 
patticwfarrdeſtfipe m „ 
The province or kingdom of Bomou extends from the 
twelfth to the twenty-ſecond degree of eaſt longitude, 


and from the ſeventeenth to the twenty-firſt degree of 
arren- 


which 
ers, 
and 
and fruits. Both 
ted by people 
who live in tents, and are ſaid to 

no ſuch ching 58 property 
The eaſtern and weſtern 
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neſs the other provinces of Zahara; but all the reſt, v 
is the greater part, is well watered by ſprings and riv 


render the country fertile in corn, graſs, 


enjoy every thing in common, 
being known among them. 


it not for the flight of certain birds, who are obſerved 


frontiers 


Zananal 


with-flocks of cards, fieldsof-rice and millet, and many of 


* 


the mountatus with timber, fruit · trees, and cotton. 


In hot weither thenatives, who are chiefly ſhepherds; tury, over-ran the greateſt part of noithern Africa, and, 


and huſbandmen, go naked, except wearing a ſhort 
apron before, vhich they put on out of regard. to modeſty; 
but duneaglthe winter they are warmly eloathed with the 


| er of which they alſo form their bed - ſid 


cho aehs; and indeed this is ſcarce a ſufficierit defence, a- 
gainſt the inclemency of: the weather at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, when a cold pièrcing wind blows from the 
northern mountains, that. chills the blood in propor- 
bay the 3. r been opened by the late ſcorching 
edt i ft 1 ae 4377 "444 15 1 


21 12 
11 
. 12 


Towards the ſouth there are tons and regular formed ſo- 


cieties, where the tpeople are tractahle, polite, and hoſpi- 
table; and great part of them artificers and merchants, 
of various nations, and of all complexions. 
It is ſaid that the governm̃ent is in general monarchical ; 
and that the king has all his houſhold-furniture, and even 
his . and ſpurs, with the bit and ornaments of bis 
bridles of © folid gold; whence it may be inferred, that 
either 2 great traffic in that valuable metal is carried on 
here with the diſtant countries, or that Bornou, ot fame 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, produces gold. The ca- 
pital of this kingdom is a conſiderable city of the ſame 
name; beſides which there are ſaid to be the towns of 
Amozen, Sagra, and Semegonda, all of them to the 
northward of the metropolis, and to the eaſtward thoſe of 
Sama and Nebrina. However, very little is known of 


any of theſe towns, and ſome writers queſtion their ex- 


ieee! ee, OM 1 
© We now come to the laſt and moſt eaſtern province 
of the deſart of Zahara, called by the natives Gaoga, 
which on the eaſt is contiguous to Nubia, and on the 
north to Egypt. This province is computed to be a 
hundred and eighty leagues in length from north to ſouth, 
- and about ' a hundred and ſixty from eaſt: to weſt where 
broadeſt, extending from the nineteenth to the twenty-ninth 
degree of eaſt longitude, and from the twelfth to the twen- 


f 


ty-ſeeond'of north latitude. - '/ 


The only city in the whole kingdom is Gaoga, which 


ſtands on the north ſide of a lake of the ſame name, in 
fifteen degrees forty minutes north latitude, and twenty- 
five degrees thirty minutes eaft longitude, which is all 
we know of either, as no traveller gives any particular 
account of them e ö 

Fhe kingdom of Gaoga is moftly mountainous, and 
the natives rude and illiterate: they dwell in poor light 
hovels, of materials ſo combuſtible, that they are fre- 
quently ſet on fire: and feed large herds both of ſmal! 
and great cattle, which are their principal wealth as well 
ds ſuſtenahce. 1 . 


414 SECT, IT. 
The Complexion and Manners of the Inhabitants of Zahara, 
different from theſe of the People on the other Side the Se- 
negal. Their Dreſs, Villages, Camps, Furniture, Man- 
ncy of eating, Freedom from Diſeaſes, Marriages, and 

' Funerals. J i oe 01 oh. 
TFAVING deſcribed the various provinces of this 
J barren and ſultry deſert, we ſhall now give ſome 
account of the general cuſtoms and manners of the in- 
habitane. | 
It is remarkable that though the river Senegal only 
divides this deſart from Nigritia, and tho' the paſtoral 
lives of the inhabitants expoſes them to the vertical rays of 
the ſun, under a climate as bot at leaſt as that of Nigritia, 
their complexion is very different, they being for the moſt 
part no more than tawny, white the others are of a jet- 
black; and few or none of them on this fide that river 
approach either in complexion or features to the negroes, 
who ſeem to be à people entirely diſtin from thole : 
nor do the inhabitants of Zahara differ leſs from thoſe of 
the ſouthern ebuntries in their manners, cuſtoms, and 
religious rites, than in their external appearance. The 
former are all profeflors of the Mahometan religion, a 


- 


few only excepted, who are worſkippers of fire. Hence | 


2 


5 AFN 
trontierd are divided into mountains. and valleys, covered 


rer: 4 „ 
the various tribes, of Arabs, Barabars, &c- ſound in 


country are probably deſcended, from.thoſe Saracens and. 


Arabians, who breaking, aut of Aſia in the ſeventh cen- 


were here ſtopped by the river Senegal. Hence we may, 
account. for. that inbred and inveterate hatred that ſtill 
reigns between them and the native. Africans on the other 
YO OG: c 2.20%% 49 
The women never appear without a long veil that covers, 
their face, and arms; nor can the Europeans ever ſee them 
uncovered, except by accident. Both the men and wo- 
men are of a middling ſtature, and, in general, well pro- 
portioned, with a; beautiful ſymmetry of features, Their 
complexion is tawny, but. delicate; and, as the wo+ 
men are leſs expoſed to the ſun, they are probably 
more fair and beautiful. Labat aſſures us, that they ate 
remarkable for their prudence, œconomy, and ſtrict fide- 
lity to their nuptial engagements, They not only live 
alone, but à man turns away his head when he chances 
to meet a womap, even his own wife, except at the time 


I” UI — 


appointed for marriage freedoms. One who is too poor 
to have ſeparate tents. for the women, tranſacts all buſineſs 
and receives viſits at the door in the open ait, his neareſt 
friends not being permitted to converſe with his wives 
in the tent. This is a privilege, ſays a modern author, 


reſerved for their horſes, or rather mares, which are prefer- 
red on account of their beauty, for the advantages of breed- 


ing, their tameneſs, and docility. They lie down in 


their tents promiſcuouſly with the women and children, 


their little foles being the play-fellows,of infants. _ ; 

The dreſs both of the Moors and the, Arabs of this 
country chiefly conſiſts of a robe or caftan of ſerge, ſome 
woollen ſtuffs, or blue and white cotton, and ſometimes, 
but very ſeldom, of ilk. They are cloathed in a large 
ſhirt tied round the neck; this is ſo wide as to fold two 


or three times about the body, and is bound round the 


waiſt by a faſh, in which is ſtuck a long knife like a 
bayonet, - and ſometimes two. According to Mr. Adam- 


ſon, the dreſs of both the men and women conſiſts in a 
large ſhirt, generally of black linen, and a cloth with 


which the women cover their head and ſhoulders ; the 
men ſometimes folling it about their heads, in imitation 
of a turban, and ſometimes round their middle. Some 
of the women wear their hair tied up in a knot; and 
others let it hang down; but the men are in general very 
negligent of it, They wear ſandals, or rather ſocks, of 


| Morocco leather, which riſe to the ſmall of the leg, ang 
their heads are covered with a red bonnet, or cap, bor- 


dered with white cotton, They frequently. wear above 
their other cloaths a long looſe robe of white or ftriped 
cotton, or a woollen tuff, which they call haik, and is 
extremely becoming. This robe has a long pointed hood 
that falls down behind, to the extremity of which hangs a 


taſſel by a long firing. Howeyer, the poor are cloathed 
after the manner of the negroes, and wear only a piece of 


cloth hanging down from the waiſt. 


The women wear a long, cotton ſhift, with long and 
wide fleeves, large drawers, and a piece of calicoe, or 


linen, that covers them from head to foot, and flows in an 
eaſy. manner behind. They are all adorned with ear-rings 


and pendants, which are valuable in proportion to their 


ſtation and quality: their fingers are alſo covered with rings, 
their arms with bracelets, and their legs with chains of 
braſs or copper. N e 
When a conſiderable number of tents or cabbins are 
placed together, and form a kind of town or village, they 


call it adouar. Theſe villages are uſually of a circular 


form, the tents ſtanding very thick, and in the center js 


an empty ſpace in which they keep their cattle. They 
have centinels on every fide of this encampment to guard 


againſt ſurprizes from robbers, and from wild beaſts, On 
the leaſt appearance of danger, the alarm is given by the 
centinels, and ſoon ſpread over the camp, by the barking 


of dogs, and the noiſe of different animals; upon which 


every man able to bear arms ſtands on his defence, each 
before his own tent. As theſe people never encumber 
themſelves with much houſhold furniture, theſe villages 
are eaſily tranſported from place to place. Indeed all the 
domeſtic implements belonging to a family are contained 
in a leathern bag, or ſack, which is eaſily tranſported, 


tent and all, on the back of a camel to any diſtance, 


Their 
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15 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | Zanknar 
Their uſual drink is milk or whey, and theit only bread] the tent, and burſts into à terrible ery ; upon which all 
cakes made of millet; indeed wheat and barley grow tothe women within the village ſet up a lamentable ſhriek 
reat perſection in ſeveral parts of the country near the and diſmal ſcreams, which alarm the whole. eamp or 
enegal ; but they are continually moving from one place village. All the people then aſſemble round the tent of 
to another, and their diſlike to a fixed reſidence deftroys| the deceaſed, ſome deploring his own Joſs in mournful 
all taſte for agriculture, If they were to ſow their corn, | ſtrains, and others ſinging the praiſes of the deceaſed in 
it might be reaped by other nations, for no inducements| melancholy accents ſuited to the occaſion. From their 
can engage them to continue a whole ſeaſon in one place; lively and natural repreſentation. of grief, from their aſſum- 
for however uſeleſs and unneceſſary their excurſions might | ed melancholy, feigned ſighs: and tears, they ſeem to be 
be, they would conſider ſuch an inſtance of inactivity as | all the friends and kindred of the deceaſed ; yet all this is 
highly culpable. 4h mere form," and is beſtowed on every man without the 
When they happen to have a ſtock of wheat or barley, | leaſt regard to his merit. The body is afterwards waſhed, 
they lay it up in deep pits hewn out of the rock; theſe] drefſed, and placed on a rifing ground, to be viewed by 
they contrive with abundance of art, in order to cauſe a| every one till the grave is dug; after which it is interred 
conſtant draught of freſh air though the whole cavern, with the head elevated a little, the ſace turned to th 
which is narrow at the entrance, and gradually enlarges | eaſt, and the grave covered with large ſtone. 
itſelf in proportion to its length, which is ſometimes above Te en STEP. (1505 Web" e 
thirty feet. It is certain, that the grain will keep ſound for 7 5 1 2 
many years in theſe ſubterraneous flore - houſes, the mouths r 
of which, after the corn is ſufficiently dry, are cloſed ußß FFF 555 
with wood and ſade. 55 Of the Learning, Poetry, and Muſic of the Natives of the 
In ſome parts of the country the people have portable Defarts of Zabara; their Method of mating Mar; and 
mills, with which they grind their corn as they want it, | their Skill in Hor ſemanſpip. They ſometinis ride upon the 
and theſe they always carry with them wherever they go; Back of an Oftrich'; and are fond of making long Fournies. - 
but authors do not deſcribe their form. Their manner! F 
of eating reſembles that of the Aſiatics. At their meals IT H re ſpect to the learning of the Moors and 
they ſit croſs-legged round a covering of Morocco lea - Arabs of the deſarts, it is ſo extremely limited, 
ther, or a mat of palm leaves, ſpread upon the ground, | that few of them are able to read Arabic or any other 
upon which their diſhes or plates of copper or ivory are language; yet ſome of them have a tolerable, notion of 
laid; and they never drink till they riſe in order to waſh, aſtronomy, and talk with the preciſion of an European 
a ceremony that cannot be omitted without the greateſt | ſchoJar upon the ſtars, their number, ſituation, and di- 
indecency. They never allow themſelves more than two | viſion into conſtellations. The clear and ſerene ſky in 
meals a day, one in the morning and the other at night, and | which they live has greatly aſſiſted their obſervations, an 
the women are never allowed to eat with the men. Their | advantage they have improved by a warm imagination 
repaſts are ſhort and ſilent, not a ſyllable being uttered til | and a happy memory: their ſyſtem of aſtronomy is, how- 
— have waſhed and returned to their pipe and coffee, ever, ſo replete with fable and abſurdity, that it is in 
and then converſation begins. TEEN | = eral difficult to comprehendꝰ their meaning: yet, with 
From this temperance in their meals ariſes that ſtrong | all their ignorance, they ſeem formed by nature for libe- 
health and freedom from diſeaſes that renders them ftran- | ral ſentiments, and with a taſte for the polite arts, as their 
gers to medicine, which was fo much cultivated by their | eſſays in poetry and muſic, which are far from being con- 
predeceſſors. The only diſtempers to which they are | temptible, ſeem to indicate, Thoſe who are acquainted 
ſubject are dyſenteries and pleuriſies, both which they | with the genius of the oriental tongues, from which 
are ſaid to cure by the internal and external application | theirs is derived, have been highly delighted with their 
of ſimples; but as for the gravel, ftone, gout, and a | ſongs ſung in recitative, accompanied by a kind of guitar, 
number of other acute and chronical diſeaſes, they are] in which they take the greateſt pleaſure. 
abſolute ſtrangers to them. The inhabitants are ſaid to From the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their muſick it 
live to a great age, without knowing what ſickneſs is, | might be imagined, that theſe people cannot be very wate 
they ſeldom dying before the couiſe of life is conſumed like; but if we may judge from ſome of their maxims, 
by years, and the vital heat extinguiſhed by the rigidity | they are far from being puſillanimous. Can any thing, 
of the ſolids, and diminution of the circulating fluids. | “ ſay they, be more daſtardly, than to kill a man before 
With them a man at ſixty is ſaid to be in the prime of“ you approach him near enough to be diſtinguiſhed.” 
life, and to marry and beget children with all the vigour| Hence they never attack an enemy till they come within 
of an European at thirty. It has been found by ex- | the length of their lances, and then retiring toa proper diſ- 
perience, that the leſs they are connected with foreigners, | tance, throw them or ſhoot their arrows with ſurprifing 
and the more ſtrictly they adhere to their primitive man- | dexterity. They fight chiefly on horſeback with ſhort 
ners, the fewer are their maladies and diſeaſes; and that | ſtirrups, and by raifing themſelves high in the ſaddle, 
while they maintain their original ſimplicity and frugality, | ſtrike with greater force. They never draw up their ca- 
no people upon earth are bleſſed with ſuch an uninterupt-| valry in long lines and extended wings, but in ſmiall de- 
ed flow of health and ſpirits, | tached ſquadrons, by which means they are leſs liable 
The mothers have a paſſionate fondnefs for their chil- | to be broke or thrown into confuſion 3 and when ſuch an 
dren, and take the utmoſt care to prevent their being in- | accident happens, are more eaſily rallied. The agility of 
jured by any accident. They are ſo weak as to imagine, | their horſes, and their own ſkill in riding, give them 
that they can be greatly hurt by an evil eye, which they | great advantages by attacking in all quarters, wheeling 
ſuppoſe capable of bringing diſeaſes and death upon them; | off, and returning to the charge with amazing dex- 
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but this opinion is not pecular to the Moors and Arabs, |terity. 1 
ſince it prevails among the vulgar in Spain and Portugal, | It may be 13 to obſerve, that they E 
and even among the papiſts of Ireland. The boys are mount the oſtrich. Mr. Adamſon ſays, that ſome of t "Pa 
circumciſed at fourteen years of age, and are at liberty to| he had ſeen among the burning ſands on the _ 
marry as ſoon as they can purchaſe a wife; for the fa-|of the Senegal, are incredibly large, ſwift, and 1 
thers here make an eſtate by having a great number of] Two boys were mounted upon the back of one ol y 
daughters; for thoſe who addreſs them make preſents to] gigantic fowls not full grown, with which weight 
_ Par ot N Series __ _— 8 3 _ Le a gi ing 4 on — 
orm a judgment of the affection of the huſband from his | the ſwiftneſs of the fleeteſt courſer. Io 

 liverality, and the young lady is never delivered to him [of an exceeding large oſtrich, Mr. Adamſon had two ſtout 
till by wy Ns Ls yy may er os ſenſible of his mas mounted wan back, when their Ee! i gar 
merits. If upon her being brought home he is diſap-|ed by no means diſproportioned to bis ability, as | 
pointed in his expectations of her beauty and chaſtity, he far from retarding its progreſs, At firſt the bird wenk 4 
ny _ mg back; but in this caſe he forfeits the are; pretty high trot ? but when * wo N he N 1 
e had made. | his wings, as it were to catch the wind, to n | 

A man has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than one of his ſwiftnels ſeemed indeed equal. Every body, ſays = 

women, or ſome relation, puts her head in at the door of 0 muſt have ſeen a partridge ruo, and conſequent'y Ren 
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ec know there is no man whatever able to keeꝑ up with ſhining witk burniſhed gold, while one of his great oi . 
c itz and it is eaſy to imagine, that if its ſteps were cers leads his, horſe after him, He likewiſe rides up- 
4 longer it ſpeed would be greatly augmented. The f on a camel in war; but all his foldiers are mounted up- 
iè oſtrich moves like the partridge, but with the advati- þ oh. horſes. His general retinue and guards. conſiſt. of 
4 tages of along ſtep; and great aſſiſtance from. its-wings; | tliree thouſand. horfemen well armed wich poiſoned ar- 
ec and I am ſatisſied, thoſe I am ſpeaking of would have ros and darts, beſides a number of foot, who have 
4 diſtanced the fleeteſt race-horſes in England.“ Whence, I ſhields and ſwords, He often levies: in perſon the tris 
ſay the authors ot the Modern Part of the Univerſal Hiſ- þ bute he receives from thoſe princes who do him homage, 
tory, we many judge of their utility, could they: be tamed [and- frequent ſkirmiſhes paſs between the guards and the 
and broke in the ſame manner as a horſe. e q troops of thoſe valfals, who unwillingly give this t 5 
Theſe people are in gereral fond of long joornies and] mony of their ſervitude. As no good hatſes are bred. 
excurſions into remote countries on affairs of trade and in the country, the cavalry are uſually mounted upon 
commerce; in which reſpect they ate fo. inde fatigable, } Arabian horſes and batbs, which the, king parehaſes at 
rhat no hazard is too great where profit is the motive. þ a! great expence. The court and merchants, however, 
Theſe expeditions. being undertaken in large caravans; ride upon little horſes. bred in the country, Which. are 
in which theit goods and neteſſaries are earried on camels, | hardy, and in every reſpect, except in beauty, equal to 
they are able to make head againſt any oppoſition they | the former. When the king is informed of a merchant's. 
may meet with on the road, and ſeldom return without | arrival in town with a droye of - horſes, he inſtantly er- 
rich ladings of gold, ivory, gum, oftrich-feathers, camel's- | ders. a mumbee of the fineſt of them to be brought him ſor 
hairy flaves, and other Commodities, which they ſell to f which he pays a high price, ſcrupling no expence to have 
the Europrans, e to the merchants of Fez and Morocco. | his troops handſomely mount. 
It has been already intimated, that as no road or path] The moſt profound homage and reſpect is paid by: thufe 
can be preſeryed in theſe ſandy deſarts, they ate directed | who; addreſs him; for all who approach the throne muſt 
in their courſe by the flight of certain bird. Theſe the proſtrate themſelves on the ground, take up the duſt, and 
devout and zealous Mahometans conſider as guides ſent | ſprinkle it over their head and ſhoulders: a ceremony 
by their prophet to direct them in their journey 3 and, it | that is particularly obſerved. by all who never had tkis he- 
is ſaid, that without their! direftion they never preſume | Nour before, and alſo hy foreign ambaſſadors. 72 015 
to undertake an expedition of any confiderablelength... This monaręh is ſuch an enemy to the Jews, that he 
E E ee n e of , e enn prohibited their entering the city, and laid 
44 heavy penalty on all the merchants. who trade with - 
them. His taſte for litetature is ſaid to appear from the 
great number of doctors, judges, and prieſts, hom he 
I maintains at a gitat Expence- in the capital, furniſhing 
them with all the eonveniencies of ſtudy - Manuſcripts 
from Barbary are brought hither; and ſold as the meſt 
valuable merchandize; and, | we are told, that ſomu 
I traders have amaſſtd immenſe wealth by conſining ham 
ſelves to this literary traffic, which the monarch eh 
Learning bas, however, made but little progreſs; except - 
by about the court, it having product d no viſible alteration in 
Niger; and, though little known, is ſaid to be of great the matiners of the people. Theſe are mild and gentle in- 


extent. It took its name from Tombuto its capital, which. their diſpoſition, frugal in their oxconamy; i induſtrious in 
ſtands in the latit ude of: fourteen degrees thirty two mi- the diſcharge of their ſeveral employmellta, and cheafful- 
nutes, and in the longitude of two degrees twenty five mi- ln the hours of relax atian, which they devote to ſinging; 
nates eaſt. from London. This kingdom borders on the dancisg, and feſtivity. i „ eb l:: f 
province of Zuenziga, already deſcribe dd. l The Tombuton gentry place the higheft mark of pump 
Ia this ton, and the ſurrounding country, the houſes | and pageantry in keeping a great/ number of ſlaves; but 
are built of 2 bell fora, and only compoſed, of hurdles f their cateleſſneſs fxequehtly produces the: maſt dreadful 
plaiſtered over with loam: but it has a handſome moſque þ calamities : thus the whole: town is often in flames, ge 
built with ſtone and lime. The reyal palace is likewiſe caſioned by their means 3 for the hauſes, being built of 
built wu the ſame durable: materials, aſter à deſign | combuſtible materials, catch fire upun the moſt trivial 
drawn and executed by an excellent artiſt: of Granada; } accident... Without the, ſuburbs then Tomb utonz have 
who was driven hither when the Moors were expelled tieither gardens nor archardsꝑ· : %% to 
from Spain, Beſides theſe there are ſome othet tolerable | | The e commerce conſiſts of ſmall Hita: 
ſttracses :: ee bop nom 5d i ef gold; and: certain » Which they uſe in purchaſing; - 
The eity of Tombuto has many weavers of cotton; fthrings of little value, four hundred of theſe" being any 
and mechanics are more encouraged than in any other f worth a ducat. ni £5121 2391; 394005 yt Ene S Nin 
part af Africa | Hither Zuropean cloths are brought from About twelve miles from the city of Tombuto, fache 
Barbary, and the coaſt of Guinza. Of theſe markets and fouth, ſtands Cabra, 2 large town built an. the fam 
public fairs are held, to which the women reſort with] manner as the former, but without walls. Here is a 
their faces veiled. Some of the native inhabitants and judge appointed by the king to decide all diſputes; but 
ſtrangers who reſide in the city are ſo rich, that the king | the people have the liberty of appealing from his deciſion 
thinks it not beneath the dignity of his rank to enter tothe throne, The inhabitants of Cabra are ſaid to be 
into an alliance with them. Leo Africanus mentions | ſubject to ſeveral diſcaſes, which are ſuppoſed to be ow» 
two princeſſes in his time, who were married to wealthy | ing to the heterogeneous qualities of their food, which 
merchants, one a native of the place, and the other a| is uſually compoſed of fleſh, fiſh, milk, butter, oil, and 
foreigner, 2055 I wine. | | 

This kingdom is well watered by natural ſprings, 
canals drawn from the Niger, and wells, that render it | | | 
ſertile in all kinds of grain, graſs, cattle, milk, butter, and | SECT, V. 
all the neceſſaries of life, except ſalt, which they procure 
by land carriage from Tagaza, which is about five hundred Of B1iLEDULGERI1D. 
miles diſtant, and is ſo highly valued, that a camel - load is 5 . 55 | 
ſax torſell'for Eighty ducats. | Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with an Account of the 

The king of Tombuto has in his poſſeſſion a prodi-| Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabi- 
gious quantity of gold plate, and the whole court is ſaid | ants ; and a Deſcription of the City of Teuſera. 


to eat out of gold veſſels; ſilver, or any other metal, be- | | 
| ILEDULGERID is-almoſt of a ſquare form, and 


ing ſeldom uſed. When he travels he rides upon the | | 
back of a camel, richly capariſoned ; all the furniture | _— above eighty leagues Every way, or from 
| OR IN $ twenty- 
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twenty- eight degrees thirty minutes to 
Prin em Table, and from five degrees thirty 
minutes to eleven fifty minutes eaſt longitude ; and 
is bounded on the eaſt by a ridge of lofty mountains | 
which divide it from the kingdom of Tripoly and part of 
Gudamis, on the weſt by the countries of Zeb and Me- 
zeb, and on the ſouth by the province of Verghela: this 
is all that can with propriety be comprehended within 
the juſt limits of Biledulgerid, though it is uſual to in- 
clude under that name all the countries here mentioned as 
The whole country of Biledulgerid is mountainous, 
fandy, and barren, producing little beſides dates, which 
grow here inſuch plenty, that the face of half the country 
is covered with trees bearing that fruit. The climate is 
hot and unhealthy, the people lean, ſwarthy, with ſhri 
velled complexions, and their eyes inflamed, owing to the 
reflexion of the ſun- beams from the white hard ſoil; and 
the ſhowers of duſt and ſand driven by the high winds that 
blow here at certain ſeaſons with ſuch violence, as ſometimes 
to bury men and cattle under heaps of it. Docs eee 
To their eating dates is attributed an inveterate ſcurvy 
in the gums of the inhabitants, which frequently makes 
all their teeth drop out, and ſometimes ſpreads over their 
whole bodies, by which means they are rendered un 
happy and extremely loathſome. In other reſpects the 
natives are ſound, vigorous, and healthy; and many of 
them live without fickneſs to a good old age, though 
they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled ſkin, 
and hoary locks very early in life, and before infirmity, 
decrepitude, or any decay of their faculties begin to ap- 
| pow? The plague, which makes ſuch havock in Bar- 
bary, is in a manner unknown at Biledulgerid ; though 
the countries are contiguous, and there is a conſtant in- 


” 
Dd 


* 
* 
« 


tercourſe between the inhabitants at all ſeaſons. This is 


alſo the caſe. with the ſmall-pox, which in other hot 
Countries is no leſs contagious and fatal than the plague 

The natives are repreſented as a ſavage, treacherous, 
and thieviſh people, conſiſting of a mixture of old 
Africans and Arabs.. The former live' with ter re- 
gularity in villages, compoſed of a number of ſmall huts, 
and the latter in tents, ranging from place to place in 
queſt of food and plunder. There is not a town in the 


— 


whole country beſides Teuſera and Tonſera worthy of 


notice: nor is it leſs deſtitute of rivers, there being in all 
this large territory ſcarce a ſingle ſtream worth mention- 
ing; or that is not dried up during half the yea. 
The Arabs, who value themſelves on their being ſu- 


perior in birth and talents to the primitive inhabitants, 
are perfectly free and-independant, and frequently enter 
into the ſervice of the neighbouring princes who are at 
war. They are:fond of hunting, particularly the oftrich, : 
of which they make great advantage, for they eat the fleſh, | 


exchange their ſeathers for corn, pulſe, and other things 
they want, uſe the talons as pendants: for their ears and 
other ornaments; their fat is. eſteemed a medicine of ſin- 

ular virtue, and they convert their ſkins into pouches and 
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hirty-two degrees upon the fleſh-of camels and goats; and drink either ne. 
taſte water, that which is 
11 horſes which they uſe in the chace, 

where people of rank are attended by negro ſlaves ; and 
thoſe of inferior fortune by their women, who are no 


leſs obſequious than the ſlaves themſelves, looking after 
8 the moſt ſervile and laborious 1 


broth in which it is boiled, or camels milk, for they ſeldom - 


than milk itſelf, 
They have ſome 


the horſes, and performin 
offices. 
Though 


ſchools to which all the boys of diſtinction are ſent in 


themſelves to poetry, for which many of the natives of 
common to ſee a perſon merit the higheſt diſtinions by 


rance of the people in 


an amazing pitch of and ſublimity. Their 


woetneſ⸗ 


excel in fables and parables. 
mean and ſervile, and where any of them engage in the 


wives and ſaves. 
The city of Teuſera, 
the limits of Biledulgerid, ſtands on the confines of Tunis, 
in thirty-two degrees hog . minutes north latitude, 
and in ten degrees twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude from 
London. Of this city Marmol has given us the following 
account : that it was built by the Romans, and fortified 
with high walls, the ruins 
| The Mahometans on their entering this country plun- 
dered and deſtroyed the city on account of the reſiſtance 


low and mean huts. Here they have fairs at certain ſea- 
tries reſort. Through the center of the town runs a river, 
by which the Arabs and Africans are ſeparated, each 


| incurſions acroſs the river with all the rancour and ani» 
to repel all endeavours to bring them under a foreign 
government. ; 1. AHN. 
It might now 
Morocco; but as that kingdom is only a part of a very 


| and reſembles the other countries in that great diviſion in 
its climate, and in the religion and manners of the inhabi- 


4 


| apfacks; ſo that no part of the animal is left unem- 
ployed in ſome uſeful purpoſe, The Arabs likewiſe live 
„ n „ 


* * 14 * 
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Madeiras, which lie oppoſite to it. 


| 
f 


BiLepuBcrnm, 


ww 


good being generally more ſcarce - 


order to be inſtructed in that kind of knowledge which is 
' moſt in repute, and are raiſed from thence to the dignities 
of judges or prieſts, in proportion to their genius and the 
' proficiency they have made in their ſtudies. 


be expected that we ſhould come to 
extenſive region, ' diſtinguiſhed by the name of Barbary, 


tants, it will be proper to place them all in one view 
and therefore before we take leave of the weſtern coaſt: _ 
of Africa, we ſhall deſcribe the Canary Iſlands and the 


CHAP. 


” 
* 


learning is here at a very low ebb, they have 


Some addiQ - 
this country ſhew a very early genius; and it is not un- 


means of this talent, which, conſidering the rude igno» : 
wer they ſometimes carry to 


invention is ſurpriſingly fertile, and they particularly 
A few of them purſue the 
mechanic arts: but the people in general deſpiſe them as 
employments of huſbandry, they leave all the labour to their 

which de Liſte has placed within 


which are ſtill to be ſeen. 


made by the inhabitants, and thus all its noble ſtructures 
were demoliſhed, the preſent buildings conſiſting only of 


ſons, to which the merchants of the ſurrounding ooun- 


* 


poſſeſſing a certain quarter, the one to the ſouth, and the 
other to the north, enjoying different privileges, though 
all are equally the inhabitants of the ſame city. Theß 
are even continually at war with each other, and make 


moſity of declared enemies; but both frequently unite 


3 
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| Of the Situationand Extent of the Canary1anids in general; 
with a Deſcription of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 


HE Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
Ilie in the Atlantic Ocean oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Africa, between the twenty- ſeventh degree thirty minutes, 
and the twenty-ninth degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
nnd between the twelfth and ſeventeenth degree fifty 


minutes weft longitude from London. Mr. Glas ob- 


ſerves, that on failing four hundred and ' fifty miles to 
the ſouth-weſt from the mouth of the Streights'of Gibral- 
tar, along by the coaſt of Fez and Morocco on the At- 
lantie Ocean, we arrive at the ſouth-weſt extremity of 


Mount Atlas; then leaving the land, and ſailing into the 
ocean, directly weſt, one hundred and ſixty miles, we 


come to the iſland of Lancerota, the firſt of the Canary 
Iflands in that courſe; the reſt of theſe iſlands lie all to 
the weſt and ſouth of Lancerota. The Canaries are 
ſeven in number; theſe are Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera, Hierro, or Ferro, and Palma: 
theſe lie from eaſt to weſt in the order in which they 
are here placed; and the laſt is about ſixty-five leagues 
diſtant from the firſt. 5 Ob 
The firſt of theſe iſlands, named Lancerota, is very 
high, and may be diſcovered at a great diſtanee. On 
approaching it appears black, rocky, and barren. It is 
latitude twenty-nine degrees eight minutes 


about fifteen miles long and ten broad, and the center of 
the iſland is in 
nol” 45>. 25 755 E Tre os B40 | 
T'he prineipal port is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, 
it is called Porto de Naos, and any veſſel that does not 
draw above eighteen feet may enter at high water, and 
lie ſecure from all winds and weather; yet in ſailing along 
the coaſts the ſhips appear as if at anchor in an open road; 
for the harbour is formed by a ridge of rocks, which at 
a a ſmall diſtance cannot be perceived, as moſt of them 
lie under water: theſe breaking off the ſwell of the ſea, 
the inſide is as ſmooth as a mill-pond. As this is the 
only convenlent place among the Canary Iſlands for 
cleaning and repairing large veſſels, it is much frequent- 
ed for that purpoſe by the fhips that trade to theſe iſlands. 
At the weſt: end of the harbour is a ſquare caſtle built oſ 
ſtone, and mounted with ſome-cannon; but is of no great 
ſtrength, as ſhips of war may approach it within muſket- 
ſhot. There is no town or village at this port, though 
there are ſome magazines in which corn is depoſited for 
exportation. * 5 1 OE e e 

At the north end of Lancerota is a ſpacious harbour 
called EI Rio, which is a channel dividing the iſland of 
Lancerota from the uninhabited ifland of Gracioſa, and 
through this channel ſhips of any burthen may paſs. That 
part of Eancerota which faces this harbour, is an exceed- 
ing high” and ſteep cliff, from the bottom of which the 
ſhore is about two muſket-ſhot diſtance. The ground 


* 


| 


here is low, and in it is a ſalt- work, which is a ſquare piece | 


of land levelled and divided by ſhallow trenches about 
two inches deep; into theſe they let the ſea-water, 
| Which, by the heat of the ſun, and the nature oſ the ſoil, 
is ſoon turned into ſalt. — | 
There is no other way of acceſs into Lancerota from 
the ſhore of this harbour, than by climbing up a nar- 
row, ſteep, and intricate- path, that leads to the top of 
the cliff; and it is ſcarce poſſible for a ſtranger to aſcend: 
it without a guide; for ſhould he chance to wander from 
the path, it would be difficult to regain it, and he would 
de in great danger of falling to the bottom. 
There are only two towns in the iſland : one called 
Cayas, or Rubicon, is ſituated about two leagues to the 
north-weſt of Porto De Naos, and may be termed the 


, 


] 
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{but it contains only about two hundred houſes; an old 


when compared with thoſe of La Villa and Oliva. Beſides 
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caſtle mounted with ſome guns, a church, and a.convent 
of friars; but moſt of the dwelling-houſes. have a mean 
appearance. 1 | 1 

About two leagues within land, to the ſouthward of 
the narrow path of the cliff at El Rio, is the town of 
Haria, the next in ſize to Cayas. It- contains about 
three hundred inhabitants; but all the buildings, except 
the church and three or four private houſes, are very 
mean ſtructures. 5 ** 
The iſland of Gracioſa lies on the north fide of Lan- 
cerota, and is barren, uninhabited, and deſtitute, of water; 
though it is about three miles in length, and two in 
breadth z beſides this, there are ſeveral other rocky, bar- 
ren, and uninhabited iſlands. Large 5 30 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of Fuertaventura, and 
f the produce and inhabitants of 


then give an account o 
both theſe iſlands. | 
The north end of Fuertaventura lies about ſeven miles 
ſouth-and-by-weſt from the ſouth-weſt point of Lance- 
rota, and in the channel between them is the little un- 
inhabited iſland of Lobos, or Seals, which is about 4 
wh in circumferen cee... „ 
ty miles in length, and in 


uertaventura is about eigh 
general about fifteen in breadth; but in the middle it 
is narrow and low, being almoſt cut in two by the ſea. 
That part of the iſland on the ſouth ſide: of the iſthmus 
is mountainous, ſandy, barren, and almoſt uninhabited ; 
but though the northern part is alſo mountainous, yet 
within land it is fertile and well peoples. 

5 This iſland has ſeveral bays and harbours; 2 d there 
ate three ſmall towns, one of which, called. Oliva, is 
ſituated ſomewhat Jeſs than two leagues within land 
from the road of Lobos, in the midſt of à plain that a- 
bounds with corn-fields. Here is a church, and about 
fifty good houſes. . The next to this is La Villa, the 
chief town in the iſland, which is ſituated in the center 
of that. part which lies north of the iſthmus, and has. a 
church, a convent of Franciſcan friars, and near an hun- 
dred houſes. There is alſo a town called Tunche, which 
contains about one hundred houſes ; but they are very mean 


2 


theſe there are many ſmall villages ſcattered. up and down 
in the northern and inland part of the iſland, which ſtand 
fo thick, that we no ſooner loſe fight of one than we come 
in view of anotherr SJ nb LI a 
It is remarkable, that when there is à great weſterly 
ſwell the ſea breaks on the rocks, at the north-weſt end of 
Lobos with ſuch violence, as to ſtrike the beholder 
with terror. I may without exaggeration. affirm, ſays 
„ Mr. Glas, that I have ſeen breakers there near ſixty 
« feet high : were one of theſe to ſtrike the ſtrongeſt ſhip; 
ec ſhe would be ftaved to pieces in a moment. When 
„ ſaw thoſe mighty breakers, our ſhip had juſt paſſed 
c through the channel between Fuertaventura and Lobos: 
cc we had a fine briſk trade - wind at north- north eaſt, 
6 and though we had no leſs than ten fathoms water, 
cc when we come into the weſterly ſwell, ye we trembled 
cc for fear the waves would have broken, and thought 
« ourſelves happy when we got out of ſoundings. We 
ee heard the. noiſe of theſe breakers like diſtant thunder, 
ce after we were paſſed them fix or ſeven leagues.” 


D 
The Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Animals of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura; with an Account of a Volcano in the for- 


mer of thoſe Iſlands. 
OTH theſe illands have the advantage of a whole- 


capital of the iſland, ſince it was formerly a biſhop's {ee 3 


D ſome climate, which perhaps is owing to the dry- 


— — 


the of — limits of Biledulgerid, though it is uſual to in- 
el 
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natives are ſound, vigorous, and healthy; and many of 


| decrepitude, or any decay of their faculties begin to ap- 


I 


Africans and Arabs. The former live with greater re- 
gularity in villages, compoſed of a number of ſmall huts, 


of which they make great advantage, for they eat the fleſh, | 
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twenty-eight degrees thirty minutes to thirty-two degrees [ 


fifty minutes north latitude, and from five degrees thirty 
minutes to eleven degrees fifty minutes eaſt longitude ; and 
is bounded on the eaſt by 'a ridge of lofty mountains 
which divide it from the kingdom of Fripoly and part of 
Gudamis, on the weſt by the countries of-Zeb'and Me- 
zeb, and on the ſouth by the province of Verghela : this 


under that name all the countries here mentioned as 
The whole country of Biledulgerid is mountainous, 
ſandy, and barren, producing little beſides dates, which 
grow here in ſuch plenty, that the face of half the country 
is covered with trees bearing that fruit. The climate is 
hot and unhealthy, the people lean, ſwarthy, with ſhri- 
velled-complexions, and their eyes inflamed, owing to the 
reflexion' of the ſun-beams from the white hard ſoil; and 
the ſhowers of duſt and ſand driven by the high winds that 
blow here at certain ſeaſons with ſuch violence, as ſometimes” 
to bury men and cattle under heaps of it. 
To their eating dates is attributed an inveterate ſcurvy 
in the gums of the inhabitants, which frequently makes 
all their teeth drop out, and ſometimes ſpreads over their 
whole bodies, by which means they are rendered un 
happy and extremely loathſome. In other reſpects the 


them live without ſickneſs to a old age, though 
they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled ſkin, 
and hoary locks very early in life, and before infirmity, 


pear. The plague, which makes ſuch havock in Bar- 
bary, is in a manner unknown at Biledulgerid; though 
the countries are contiguous, and there is a conſtant in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants at all ſeaſons. This is 
alſo the caſe. with the ſmall- pox, which in other hot 
countries is no leſs contagious and fatal than the plague 


The natives are repreſented as à ſavage, treacherous, 


and thieviſh people, conſiſting of a mixture of old 


and the latter in tents, ranging from place to place in 
queſt of food and plunder. There is not a town in the 


this large territory ſcarce a ſingle ſtream worth inention- 
ing; or that is not dried up during half the yea. 

The Arabs, who value themſelves on their being ſu- 
perior in birth and talents to the primitive inhabitants, | 
are perfectly free and independant, and frequently enter 
into the ſervice of the neighbouring princes who are at 
war. They are fond of hunting, particularly the oſtrich, 


exchange their feathers for corn, pulſe, and other things 
they want, uſe the talons as pendants: for their ears and 


other qrnaments; their fat is eſteemed a medicine of ſin · tants, it will be p 
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than milk itſelf. EY 
They have ſome horſes whi | 
where people of rank are attended by negto ſlaves; and 


thoſe of inferior fortune by their women, who are no 
is all that can with propriety be comprehended within leſs obſequious than the flaves themſelves, looking after 
the horſes, and performing the moſt ſervile and laborious 


offices. 


Though learning is here at a very low eb, - they have © 


of diſtinction are ſent in 


ſchools to which- all-the boys 


moſt in repute, and are raiſed from thence to the dignities 


of judges or prieits, in proportion to their genius and the 
| Some addict 1 
themſelves to poetry, for which many of the natives of 


 profficiency they have made in their ſtudies. 


this country ſhew a very early genius; and it is not un- 
common to ſee a perſon merit the higheſt diſtinctions by 


rance of the people in general, they ſometimes carry to 
an amazing pitch of ſweetneſs and ſublimity. Their 
invention is ſurpriſingly fertile, and they particularly - 


mechanic arts: but the people in general deſpiſe them aa 
mean and ſervile, and where any of them engage in the 
employments of huſbandry, they leave all the labour to their 
wives and ſlaves. r 4 4: j | ww, | IH ” 1 4 
The city of Teuſera, which de Lifte has placed within 
the limits of Biledulgerid, ſtands on the confines of Tunis, 
in thirty-two degrees was He = minutes north latitude, 
and in ten degrees twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude from 
London. Of this city Marmol has given us the following 
account: that it was built by the Romans, and fortified 
with high walls, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 
The Mahometans on their entering this country plun- 
dered and deſtroyed the city on account of the reſiſtance 
made by the inhabitants, and thus all its noble ſtructures 
were demoliſhed, the preſent buildings conſiſting only of 
low and mean huts. Here they have fairs at certain ſea- 
ſons, to which the merchants of the ſurrounding coun- 
tries reſort. Through the center of the town runs a river, 
by which the Arabs and Africans are ſeparated, each 
poſſeſſing a certain quarter, the one to the ſouth, and the 


— 


Whole country beſides Teuſera and Tonſera worthy of | other to the north, enjoying different privileges, though 
notice: nor is it leſs deſtitute of rivers, there being in all | 


all are equally the inhabitants of the ſame city. They 
are even continually at war with each other, and make 


{ incurſions-acroſs the river with all the rancour and ani» 


moſity of declared enemies; but both * unite 
to repel all endeavours to bring them under à foreign 
wes anther ere ere" 


It might now be expected that we ſhould come to 
Morocco; but as e, voy is only a part of a very 
extenſive region, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Barbary, 
and reſembles the other countries in that great diviſion in 
its climate, and in the religion and manners of the inhabi - 
to place them all in one view; 


gular virtue, and they convert their ſkins into pouches and and therefore before we take leave of the weſtern ooaſt 


knapfacks; ſo that no part of the animal is left unem- of Africa, we ſhall deſcribe the Canary Iſlands and the 
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ployed in ſome uſeful purpoſe, The Arabs likewiſe live | Madeiras, which lie oppoſite to it. 
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upon the fleſh-of camels and goats; and drink either the 
taſte water, that which is good being generally more ſcarce - 


ich they uſe in the chace, 


order to be inſtructed in that kind of knowledge which io 


means of this talent, which, conſidering the rude igno» I 


excel in fables and parables. A few of them purſue the 
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Of the Situationand Enter of the Canary lands in general; 
with a Deſcription of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 


HE Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
Ilie in the Atlantic Ocean oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Africa, between the twenty- ſeventh degree thirty minutes, 
und the twenty ninth degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
and between the twelfth and ſeventeenth degree fifty 
minutes weft longitude from London. Mr. Glas ob - 
ſerves, that on failing four hundred and fifty miles to 
the ſouth-weſt from the mouth of the Streights of Gibral- 
tar, along by the coaſt of Fez and Morocco on the At- 
lantie Ocean, we arrive at the ſouth-weſt extremity of 
Mount Atlas; then leaving the land, and ſailing into the 
ocean; directly weſt, one hundred and ſixty miles, we 
come to the iſland of Lancerota, the firſt of the Canary 
Iſlands in that courſe; the reſt of theſe iſlands lie all to 
the weſt and ſouth of Lancerota, The Canaries are 
ſeven in number; theſe are Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera, Hierro, or Ferro, and Palma: 

theſe lie from eaſt to weft in the order in which they 
are here placed; and the laſt is about ſixty-five leagues 
diſtant from the firſt, SL, 


high, and may be diſcovered at a great diſtanee. On 
approaching it appears black, rocky, and barren. It is 
- about fifteen miles long and ten broad, and the center of 
the iſland is in latitude twenty - nine degrees eight minutes 
The prineipal port is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, 
it is called Porto de Naos, and any veſſel that does not 
draw above eighteen feet may enter at high water, and 
lie ſecure from all winds and weather; yet in ſailing along 
the coaſts the ſhips appear as if at anchor in an open road; 
for the harbour is formed by a ridge of rocks, which at 
a ſmall diſtance cannot be perceived, as moſt of them 
lie under water: theſe breaking off the ſwell of the ſea, 
the inſide is as ſmooth as a mill-pond. As this is the 
only convenient place among the Canary Iflands for 


cleaning and repairing large veſſels, it is much frequent- 


ed for that purpoſe by the fhips that trade to theſe iſlands. 
At tlie weſt end of the harbour is a ſquare caſtle built oſ 
ſtone, and mounted with ſome cannonz but is of no great 
ſtrength, as ſhips of war may approach it within muſket- 
ſhot. There is no town or village at this port, though 
there are ſome magazines in which corn is depoſited for 
exportation . 2801 2 | 
At the north end of Lancerota is a ſpacious harbour 
called El Rio, which is a channel dividing the iſland of 
Lancerota from the uninhabited ifland of Gracioſa, and 
through this channel ſhips of any burthen may paſs. That 
part of 'Eancerota which faces this harbour, is an exceed- 
ing high” and' Reep cliff, from the bottom of which the 
| ſhore is about two muſket-ſhot diſtance. . The ground 
here is low, and in it is a ſalt-work, which is a ſquare piece 
of land levelled and divided by ſhallow trenches about 
two inches deep; into theſe they let the ſea-water, 
which, by the heat of the ſun, and the nature oſ the ſoil, 
is ſoon turned into ſalt. eee 
There is no other way of acceſs into Lancerota from 
the ſhore of this harbour, than by climbing up a nar- 
row, ſteep, and intricate path, that leads to the top of 
the cliff; and it is ſcarce poſſible for a ſtranger to aſcend: 
it without a guide; for ſhould he chance to wander from 
the path, it would be difficult to regain it, and he would 
be in great danger of falling to the bottom. 8 
There are only two towns in the iſland: one called 
Cayas, or Rubicon, is ſituated about two leagues to the 
north-weſt of Porto De Naos, and may be termed the 
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but it coataine otily about two hundred houſes, ati old 


_  - [caſtle mounted with ſome guns, a church, and a convent 


of friars; but moſt of the dwelling-houſes have a mean 


the narrow path of the cliff at El Rio, is the town of 


three hundred inhabitants; but all the buildings, except 
the church and three or 
mean ſtructures. 


o 


though -it is about three miles in length, and two in 
breadth z beſides this, there are ſeveral other rocky, bar- 
ren, and uninhabited iſlandes. | | 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of Fuertaventura, and 
both theſe iſlands. PN 1 

- The north end of Fuertaventura lies about ſeven miles 
ſouth-and-by-weſt from the ſouth-weſt point of Lance- 
rota, and in the channel between them is the little un- 
inhabited iſland of Lobos, or Seals, which is about 4 
league in Circumftrence; 1, ooo é 
' Fuertaventura is about eighty miles in length, and in 
general about fifteen | in breadth 3 but in the middle it 


is mountainous, ſandy, barren, and almoſt uninhabited ; 
within land it is fertile and well peoples. 

This iſland has ſeveral bays and harbours; and there 
are three ſmall towns, one of which, called. Oliva, is 
ſituated ſomewhat Jeſs than two leagues within land 
from the road of Lobos, in the midſt of à plain that a- 
bounds with corn-fields. Here is a church, and about 
fifty good houſes. . The next to this is La Villa, the 
chief town in the iſland, which is ſituated in the center 
of that part which lies north of the iſthmus, and has. a 
church, a convent of Franciſcan friars, and near an hun- 
dred houſes. There is alſo a town called Tunche, which 
contains about one hundred houſes ; but they are very mean 
when compared with-thoſe of La Villa and Oliva. Beſides 
theſe there are many ſmall villages ſcattered up and down 
in the northern and inland part of the iſland, which ſtand 
fo thick, that we no ſooner loſe ſight of one than we come 
MONSTERS. . ᷣ . 8 
It is remarkable, that when there is a great weſterly 
ſwell the ſea breaks on the rocks, at the north-weſt end of 
Lobos with ſuch violence, as to ſtrike the beholder 


* 
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« and though we had no leſs than ten fathoms water, 
ec when we come into the weſterly ſwell, ye we trembled 
ce for fear the waves would have broken, and thought 
« ourſelves happy when we got out of ſoundings. We 
ee heard the. noiſe of theſe breakers like diſtant thunder, 
te after we were paſſed them ſix or ſeven leagues.” 


CCA 
The Climate, goil J. wcetables, and Animals of Laticerota aud 


Fuertaventura; with an Account of a Volcano in the for- 


mer of thoſe Iſlands. 
OTH theſe Jade have the advantage of a whole 


capital of the iNand, ſince it was formerly a biſhop's {ce 3 


C 
. 


About two leagues within land; to the ſouthward of | 
Haria, the next in ſize to Cayas. It- contains about 
four private houſes, are. very 


The iſland of Gracioſa lies on the north fide. of Lan- 
cerota; and is barren, uninhabited, and deſtitute, of water; 


then give an account of the produce and inhabitants of 


The firſt of theſe iſlands, e Lancerota, is very is narrow and low, being almoſt cut in two by the ſea. 
| That patt of the iſland on the ſouth ſide of the iſthmus 


but though the northern part is alſo mountainous, yet 
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Patticularſy the noftti-weſt, k 
arre partial, and of ſhort duration; but the rain which 
comes from the ſouth-weſt frequently laſts two or three 
When: thife rains begin to fall, the natives ſolv 
their grain, and about fourteen or twenty days after the | 
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| Canary ISKA UPS., 


neſs of the ſoil, and the ſtrong northerly winds that | The cattle of theſe iſlands are camels, horſes, aſſes, 


almoſt continually blow ; whence the inhabitants in ge- 
neral live to a great age. From the middle o end of 
April, to the beginning or middle of October, the wind 


bullocks, ſheep, goats, and hogs, all of which, except | 


tie ſheep" Ind goats, were brought from Barbary and 
Spain, fine the-conqueſt of theſe iſlands by. the Spani. 


blows violently, and almoſt without intermiſſion from 


Ohe north and vert, Prem che Scl of Ode. 
| ber, to the end of April, it moſt commonly oats hh 


fame direction; but ſometimes intermits, and gives place 
to other Winds. The ſvdath-weſt wind always brings 
rain, and therefore is moſt welcome. Other winds, 
ing ſhowers; but theſe 


days. 
RattEr rains, thut is towards the end of Apen, it is reach 


blow ſo hard and conſtantly, as to prevent the gro wth 


of all ſorts of trees, eſpecially in Lancerota, which is 
to their violenee © yet we find there à few 


moſt expoſed | 
mrubs Called tubaybis, which nevet grow to à great 
long the ground, 
except when ſheltered from the wind by roths:arit wills. 
trees, and ſdme low ttèes of 


frrubs Which ſeldem ſhoot up higher. than the garden 
walls. | EL ob 043663 ($60 


-  Fuettavetitira, | betty 1h expot4 to the wind that 
' Lancerota, is not quite ſo bare of trees and ſhrubs; and 
ftoduces the palm, the wild olive, and 4 ſort of wild 


eren theſe Magde the o deflitute-of tees, they 


- abvittid 177 excellent Hetbage; aud ſevetal kinds ef 646- 


##erous flowers. The great plenty atid variety of theſe 
*Wnddeed the” inhdbſtitts to bring bees from the' other 


| birds and with fowl 3. yet th 
and à bird called tubaybay about the fize' of a f 
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ilands in order ts pfopagiete hers; but they were diſt 
appointed; for none of thoſe inſects Would femain will 
them, they not Beifig able to bear the violent Winds. 


Corn of vafiots Kinds grow iti both theſe iſland), as 


wheat, barley, and iHaive, Which ars produced ih ith. 
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#bundance; üs not only to ſetve the inhabitants, bur al+ 
fo thoſe of [Tenerife and Palmay' who depend grearly on 


" Yhieſe iſlands for their ſuſtenance. No vines were pro“ 
"duced at Laneerbta tiff within tHitty years paſt, "when a 
voleano breakitig” out, covered many fields with aſhes, 


which have ſo improved the ſoil, that vines ate now 
- plahted and yield grapes; but the wine made from them 
is very Wholeſdme. Futrtaventiita' produces @ greater 


Oat 2 ? — — 
as ner mine — — — 


quantity of wine, of a 
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zuty of orchifla-werd, an ingredient uſed 
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that of Lancerota. 


quality ſoltitthirig ſuperiot to 
pon the ticks on the ſea colt grows u Ars guan. 
in dying. It 


rows out of the pores of the rocks, to about three 
bes, and ſometimes eight or ten inches. It is of h 


round form, and of the thickneſs of comme ſewing 
twine; it B of a grey | 
on the ſtalk ate White ſpots, Many ftalks proceed from 


colour, inclining to white, and 


one rot, at 4 diſtance from” Which they divide intb 


-» 


' brariches, 
' #lfo much wuſetl for brightening and enlivening 


dyes a beuutiful purple, and is 


This weed | 
other 


colours. The beſt ſort is that of the darkeſt cofour, and 


of a form exi 


| white ſpots or ſcabs, the more valuable it is. This 


and the greateſt quantity is found in the Canary 


weed alſo grows in the Madeira and Cape de Verd 
Iſlands, and on the coaſt of Barvary ; but the. beſt ſort 
iſlands, 
There is ſome reaſon to believe, that the orchilla was 


the Getulian purple of the ancients; and in ſupport of 


this opinion, it is obſerved, that the coaſt of Africa ad- 
jacent to the Canary Iſlands was called by the ancients 


Getulia, and abounds with orchilla. 


In Lancerota are few ſprings or wells. The inhabi- 


tants uſe for themſelves and cactle rain water, which 


they preſerve in pits and ciſterns. This is alſo practi- 


drinking, and will keep ſweet at ſea, 


ſed at Fuertaventura, though they have more ſprings 
and wells.; but the water is generally brackiſh. ' At E! 
Rio, to the northward of the ſalt works mentioned in the 
laſt ſection, is a well of medicinal water, eſteemed a 
ſovereign cure for the itch. It is alſo good for common 


I 


Aly reund : the more it abounds With 


ards, Fhe horſes are of the Barbary breed, and are 
much eſteemed in Canaria and Tenerife, for their ſpirit 
and ſwiftneſs ; but the natives of theſe two iſfands we 
are now deſeribing have little or no uſe for them, on 
account of their having f great diſtance to travel, and 
therefore little care is taken to increafe the breed; whence © 
their number is at prefent very fuffall,. . The: tatives uſe 
for travelling aſſes of z larger {i2e than theft of the other 
iſlands, which ſerve well enough for their ſhort jour- 
nies, and are maintained with little or no expenee; + 


plump, fleek; and gliſtem as if lubbed with oil; Bat in 
the beginning of autumn; when all the graſs is either 
withered or enten wp; they have a very different, ap- 
pearance, and are unfit for food. . 


The people here generally plow with 2 camel, of a 


couple of aſſes; for the foi is lights and they do not 

„ ff nr nn in Tran 41, To not wot 

The want of wood or buſhes occafions a ſrartity'of 
ing, 


ſpeckled black and white. Herd are likewiſe pertridges 
and ravens; with plenty of dunghill ſowls; but neither 
turkies, geeſe, nor ducks: tHe want of the two. laſt 
ſpecies may probably be owing to the ſcarcity. of water 


pitie; the cbttofl and uphorbjum ſbrubs, fig trees; and {in theſe iſands. 


the ſhrub which bears the prickly peur. 


Here are no other venemous animals but the black 
ſpider, the bite of which the natives 4. occaſions 2 
ſwelling, attended with a burning pain. Theit cure for 
it is to eat x ſmall quamity of human excrement. 

The ſea conſt of Lancerota and Fuertaventura affard 
the inhabitants great plenty of fiſh of various kinds, par- 


Newfoundland, or of the north ſea. Another iſh of a 
ſtill more excellent taſte is caught here, called mere: it 
is as: 26 A bod; but inueh thicker, and has long 
| ſtraps of: whiſkers hanging | 
many other forts of ſiſn for Whieh we. have no 
name; one of them however ought not to be omit- 
ted : this is the picudo or fea pike, the bite of which-is 
as -pviſonous as that of a viper.g yet when this-fiſh-is 
killed and dreſſed, it 4s good and innocent focd. On 
the rocks. by the fea:ſhore are many ſhell fiſh, and par- 
ticularly linſpets. . (- (lil 8 236 oi 28 i ee 
In Lahcerota and Fuertaventura are many hills that 
were formerly volcanoes, the tops of which are of:a ſmall 


at his. mouth. There ae 


þcircumference, and are hollow for alittle way downwatds ; 


the edges vf the tops being uſually narrow and ſharp, and 
on the outſule is generally ſeen a great deal; of black 
duſt and burnt ſtone like pumice-ſtone, only darker. and 
more ponderdus. No eruptions have been known to 
happen for ſeveral ages, except that already mentioned 
at Lancerota, which about thirty years ago broke out 
on the fſouth<weſt-part of the! iſland, throwing out ſuch. 
an immenſe quantity of aſhes and huge ſtones, and with 
ſo dreadſul à nile; that many of the native leaving their 
houſes, fled to Fuertaventura,; but fome time after, find- 
ing that thoſe who had ventured to ſtay had received. no 
hurt, they took courage and retufned. This yokeano was 
near the fea, in a place remote from any kabhitation. At 
a ſmall diſtance from the volcano a pillar. of ſmoke iſſued 
from the ſen, and afterwards a-ſmall pyramidal rock aroles 
and ſtill continutks. This rock was joined to the iſland 
dy the matter thrown out of the volcano.. The noiſe,of 
this eruption was fo loud, that it was heard at Tenerife, 
which ſtands at the diftance of forty leagues z which was 
probably occaſioned by the winds generally blowing from 
Lancerota towards that ifland. 1 Tae arent 


. n 
Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the ancient Inhabitants of 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 
uf ancient inhabitants of theſe two iſlands were of a 
larger ſize and better made than thoſe of the others, and 


ſo they are to this day. The habit of the natives of Lan- 
| cerota 


In the ſpring their cattley | being fat and good, appear 


2 


eue e 1 K * R 4 15 | a 1 9x 
rota was made of . Pay 9 reaching knees bare, and ths 1 51 b but jolt tots” 
own to the knees, and was formed like a cloak. with | the calf of the leg. They wore the ſame ſort of ſhoes as 


| hood. - The ſeams of this habit were neatly ſewed with | the natives of Lancerota, and had high caps on their heads 
ſlender thongs of leather, which were as fine as common 
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front, 


9 Thoſe thongs they prepared with harp flints or 
ones, inſtead of knives or {ciſfars; They wore bonnets 


made of goit-ſkins, with three large feathers ſtack in tte 
The women Wore the ſame, with a fillet of leather 


died rec with the bark of ſome. ſhrubs... T hey had long 


hair, and wore their beards plaited. The King of the 


illand wore « Gee like a biſhop's mitre, made of goats · 


teather, and adorned with ſea · ſhells. Their ſhoes were 


| alfo of goat-ſkin, with the hairy-ſide outwards. - 


When. they were ſick, Which ſeldom happened, they 
card themſelyes with the herbs that grew in the country; 
and when they had acute pains they {carified the part af- | 
fected with Tharp ſtones, or burned it with fire; and then 
anointed it with goats butter. When any one died, they 


Jaid him in a cave, ſtretching out Abe: pech, and laying 
goats-ſkins under and above it. wr | 

Their food was barley-meal 1 "which ax called 
goffio, and goats fleſh boiled and roaſted ; alſo milk and 


butter. - They ate their yictuals out of veſſels made of | 
clay, hardened by the heat of the ſun. -- _ © + 


Their method of lighting a fire was by taking a lick e of 


| 47 hard, thorny wood, which they cauſed to we ra · 


pidly round on the point, within a ſoft, dry, ſpongy 


1 and fo of it on fire: and this method Lad been 


W 


e two 1 wo ag wt as 1115 1 were ride 
into portions, each governed by its own. lord, or cap- 
tain; and ſeparated from the reſt by a wall of loole ſtones, 


that croſſed the iſland from ſea to ſea, The inhabitants ; 
of theſe quarters had a great eſteem. for, their reſpeCtive 


chiefs: | 

The people of both Aland were of a by We BN W 
and cheerful diſpoſition, extremely fond of ſinging and 
dancing. Their muſic was vocal, accompanied with a 
noiſe made by clapping their hands, and beating wich | 
their feet. They were remarkably nimble, and took great 
delight in leãping and jumping, which were their principal 
diverſions: two men took a ſtaff, which they held by the 
ends, and lifred as high above their heads as they could 
reach, keeping it parallel with the ground ; and he who 
could leap, over, it, was eſteemed very dexterous. Some 
of them had ſach agility, that they could, at three leaps, 
bound over three Poles Placed in that manner behind each 
other?! 

They Freduenily quartelled, and then forght: with Nicks 
a yard and a half long. It was a cuſtom among them, 


that if a man entered the door 55 his enemy's houſe, and 


OS 


fiſh on their coaſts with ſticks. * 


wounded or killed him, he was not puniſhed ; but. if he 


came upon him unawares, by leaping over the wall, and 
Killed him, the captain, or chief, by whom. the cauſe 
was tried, ordered him to be (lain, Their manner cf |. 
executing criminals was as follows : they carried them to 
the ſea · hore, and placing their heads on a. flat ſtone, 
took another of a round form, and with it daſhed out 
their brains; after which their children were held in- 
famous. 

They were Bent Fitts, and uſed to kill the 
Their houſes were built 
of ſtone, without cement, yet were ſtrong; and the en- 
try was made ſo narrow, that only one perſon could paſs 
through at a time. They had alſo houſes for worſhip and 


devotion; theſe were round, and compoſed of two walls, 


one within the other, with a ſpace between; and, like 
their dwelling-houſes, were built of looſe ſtones, with a 
narrow entry. They. worſhipped only one God, and in 
theſe temples offered to him milk and butter. 'To him 
they alſo made offerings on the mountains, pouring out 
goats milk from earthen veſſels, at the ſame time adoring 
bim by lifting up their hands towards heaven. 

The inhabitants of Fuertaventura wore jackets made 
of ſhee p. ſcins, with ſhort ſleeves that reached no farther 
than their elbows, . FRY had ort breeches that left the 


39 


made of goat· ſcins. They dreſſed the hair of their heads 
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' | their ' Perſons,” . Dreſs; 8 rer b ere; Gu 
0 ab gin and Trade. 15er 
IH E batübes of ,theſs adds — 1 Ws vl e. 
Spaniards, are ſprung from a mixture of the ancient 
inflbicages; the Normans, 
they were ſubdued, and from ſome Mooriſh captives whom 
By e brought, to theſe iſlands from. the coaſt of 
At, 44; 4 
They are generally tall, ad 40 . df: a very 
dark complexion ;.but the natives of the other Canary 
IMand ds count them rüde ane een in iber man 
ner 9 
They ae . 4 Sea A thin: Spaniſm 1 
falkions for the ſhort cloak and golilla, formerly uſed by 
the. Spaniards, are here unknowu. They neither ſpeak 
nor underſtand any other language but the Cadtilign, which 
1 pronounce moſt barbarouſr. 
Their houſes are built. of ſtone Ns line) thaſe of the 


thatched with ſtraw... 


Few even of the better kind have 


1 | either cielings or lofts, but are built in the form of large 
-| barns; and divided into apartments by | boarded: partitions 


that riſe. no higher than the walls; ſo that all the rooms 
are open above, and have no other covering than the roof. 
They generally pave, the floors with flag-ſtones. © * 

The uſual food of the peaſants is what is called goffio, 
which is the flour of, wheat,- or barley, well heated by 


| the fire: :, this they make into dough. with water, and then 


eat it; a ſimple diet, ihat requires neither knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons. This they ſometimes: make up with their 
bands in balls or lumps, which they dip in honey or me 
laſſes; and during. the winter, when graſs is in perfection, 


and they have plenty of excellent milk, they put the goffio 
into it, uſing ſca-ſhells inſtead of ſpoons. They alſo pre- 


pare goffio by putting it into boiling milk, and ſtirring it 
about till it is ſufficiently. boiled and thickened. On par- 
ticular occaſions, as at feſtivals and weddings, the poor eat 
fleſh-and fiſn: but bread is rarely uſed by any but the 
gentry, and there are ſome people in theſe iſlands who 
do not even know. the taſte of it. They ſeldom drink 


| wine, or any thing but water. 


The peaſants are employed in plowing the groond, 


of the men in Lancerota and Fuertaventura-are artificers ; 
for almoſt all their cloaths are made by the women, 
and their, houſhold. furniture is * brought; from the other 


| iſlands, 1 $1 


The gentry are ſo 1 1 0 to F their country, and 
have ſo little curioſity, that few of them viſit Spain, or 
even Canaria, except when obliged to: attend their law- 
ſuits in that iſland. A gentleman poſſeſſing a few acres 


would chooſe rather to live all his days on gotho, than 
venture to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in order to mend his 
fortune by trade, which, in his opinioa, would diſgrace 
him and his family for ever: yet he will, without ſhame, 
oppreſs the poor peaſants, and deceive ſtrangers, in order 
to ſupport his imaginary rank, which, among the .pogr 
gentry, wholly conſiſts in not working, and riding a little 
way on an als, attended by a ragged ſervant, inſtead of 
walking on foot. 

There are but few monks, and no nuns in theſe iſlands ; 
they are, however, in no wapt of prieſts, , for there are "ol 
veral pariſh-churches, and an inferior court of inquiſition 
in each of theſe iſlands, in order to prevent hereſy: ſo 
that the religion of the church of Rome i is alone en 
among them. 


. Though all the Canary iſlands are ſubject to Spain, yet 


| the natives of the two of which we are now treating, with 
35 5 5 thoſe 


7 ihe . 1 of 3 wind APES HEN b- 


other Europeans, by whom 


| gentr 2 are covered with pantiles; but the meaner ſort are 


ſowing corn, re eaping, and other parts of huſbandry. Few 


of land, a camel, a couple of aſſes, and a dozen ſheep, 
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| thoſe 4 Gomera and Hierro,. 40 nor hold their Hugs of | 
the crown, hüt of e Bang of Don Dlegs de Herrera, 
The chief part of the D poſſeſed* the 
proprietors of theſe. dans! has been 2 5 
ihem, and annexed to the crown, probably on account of | 
their making an ill uſe of ſuch an extenſive authority. 
The government is row veſted in an alcalde major and a 
bergen to major, alſo called governador de las armis. The 


E 
government. There is an appeal from the deciſion of the | 


alcalde major to the royal audience in the iſſand” of Cana- | 
tia; and the ſargento major receives his orders fro oy 


or geheral of the Canary Iſlands; who uſually 
12 Tenerife. No ſtundt ſorbed ape kupt Re; bot 
ated and divided imo com- 
uy w each of which is 4 capthin, liedteriant, and en- 
Phe ſurgento major is colotel, atid takes care tHat 
. their arms are kept in order, and that the CE may 
| beraiſed at a ſhort warning. 4 
Though theſe iſlands are but little: ſteemed by the 
Spaniſſ government, they are really of great vatue'; for 
were they once ſubdued by any other nation, Paling and 
| Teherife would fall of courſe, on account of RAS 
ing on Laincerota and Fuer taventura for their corn, 


ſides, the forts in Lancerota would afford convenient Ts. 


treats, where the cruiſing ſhips of an enemy might careen, 
and be ſupplied with proviſions. 

The exports from hence are entirely confitied* to the 
other iſtands, and conſiſt of wheat, barley, maize, cattle, 
fowls, cheeſe, orchilla. weed, goats-ſkins, and falk- fi; 
but the two laſt are only exported from Laneerota, The 
wheat is ſmall·grained, bur hard; dean, and ſo good, that 
it always ſells at Tenerife ax à higher price, by one fifth, 
Wheat. 
years ago a number of camels were exported from Fuer- 
 taventora to: Jamaica, and'othet parts of the Egli Weſt 
Indies; but this trade was ſoon prohibited, 12 feat of 
lofing the breed, rn ſig they of hole a 


mals. 
TIO affes b t by the Spaniards to Fuibhtiwntiha | 
- Increaſed fo faſt, that they ran wild among the mountains, e 


and were ſo projucical to the natives by eating their corn | 
and other grain, that in the year 1591 they aſſembled all 
the inhabitants and dogs in the ifland, in order to deſtroy 
them; and accordingly killed no leſs than fifteen bindred 
Since that time there have been ao more in the iſfand than 
is ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants. | 
They have impoliticly prohibited the exportation of 
corn to any place except the other iflands ; whenee in a 
year of great plenty it becomes of fo little value, as ſcarcely 
to pay the expence of cutting it down. Hence they are 
very indifferent about raiſing more than what they can 
conſume themſelves, or ſell in the other iſlands ; fs that 


in a bad year the people ſtarve for want, eſpecially the 


park ug > of Tenerife, unleſs they are ſo happy as to be 

fupplied from Europe. 

moſt all the imports a are from the other iſlands, efpe- 
cially from Tenerife, which is the center of trade for all 
the Canary Iflands. Theſe 69064 in Engliſh woollen 
goods and German linens, both of the coarfeſk kinds, wine, 
brandy, oll, fruit, planks and other timber, barks and 
fiſhing- boats, houſhold furniture, tobacco, ſnuff, bees- 
wax, ſoap, candles, and a conſiderable quantity of caſh, 


which they receive in the balance of trade, part of which 


to Gran Canaria, to ſupport the expence of their law - ſuits; 
the natives of all the Canary Iſfands being gen h e ex- 


tremely litigions, 


is paid to the proprietors of the lands, and rw ſent 


9 ECT. V. 
GRAN eAnARIA. 


Ils Situation and Extent; witha particular Aceount of the 
Calis on the South eaſt Side of theſe, and ſame of the other 
Mountains ; with-a conciſe Deſcription of the Ports, and 
of the * of Palmas, the Capital of the Iſland. 


＋T * two illands we have juſt deſeribed are almoſt de- 
ſa 


rts; if won wack with the fertile * Phalkne 3 


About ten 
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1 


7 


I 


1 


k 


[its defence. 
| nerally inacceſſible to boats and veſſels, on account 


bene tint - 


ihn of Canaria, el, A of the fight 
temperature of che air, and the plenty of good water, trees, 
Herbs; and delieids fftits found Upon it, Juſtly merits the, 
eee 12 q 
he notth-eaſt poin bl at the diſta 

eigkteen leagues from the ſou welt end of Mice | 
| rura; and in clear weathereither of tHoſe iNands may, be 
een frotm the other; Atiarfa is about forty-ewo willy Sig 

length, twenty-ſeven us breadth, ahd. a hundred; and five 
in circumference, reckoning the length from the north;eadſ 


1 Ws tothe point 42 20 ie of the breadth 
trof Apaete, on we of the 5 
to that of Gand on the” eaſt. . 5 


The intand'patt; towards ihe center of the ad. is 
filled with loft. reg Which riſe ſo far above the 
| dbyd$; as to ſtpp the current of the north: eaſt wind tha 
NN ll. e; ſo that when this wind 8 hard 
68" ys of the morintains, it is ver al. | 
ot the other, or à gebtle breeze blows from the e- 
The calms and ad y winds cauſed by - the pes of the 
mountains ahove the atmoſphere, extend twenty or twen. 
ty-five leagnes beyond them to the ſouth · Weſf. There 
de a beyond ſome. of the reſt of the iſlands; for 
ole. of Tenerife extend fifteen leagues into the ocean, 
e calm of Palma thirty, and thoſe, of Gomera ten. 
Voc firſt coming to the calms the waves appear foamin 
and” boiling like a por, breaking in all directions; . . 
when a veſſel enters the' verge of them, the is ſhaken and 
besten by the waves on all ſides in ſuch'a manner, that 
one would imagine it impoſſible to withſtand them. This 
confuſion, however, does not laſt long; for after a ſhip 
is once fairly entered into che calms, ſhe will cither find a 
dead calm, and ſmooth water, or a pleaſant and conſtant 
er at fourth or ſouth-weſt, according as the wind blows 
ut; for this eddy wind, as it may be called, con · 
Rat | blows in an oppoſi te direction to it. 
At the north. eaſt end of Canaria is 3 peninſula, about 
two leugues in circumference, connected with the main 
land by an iſthmus about two miles in lengths and a quar-. - 
ter of a mile in breadth at the narroweſt part. On each 
fide of the iſthmus is a bay, which on the north fide is 
xpoſed to the {well of the ſea, That on the other fide is | 
H_ fome Porto de Luz, and by others Porto de 
Ifetes, from fome ſteep rocks or iſlauds at the entrance of 
the bay, Fer the north-eaſt. This is a good road for 


LI [ok of any burthen, with all winds, except the ſouth- 


but that wind is not common, and rarely blows ſo 
hard as to endanger ſhips, - _ 
The landiog- place is a the bottom of the bay, where 
ſtands a hermitage, or chapel, dedicated to St. Catharing, . 
and a caſtle of no ſtrength mounted with a few guns. At 
three miles diſtance is the city of Palmas, the capital of 
the iſland, between which and the above caſtle are two 
other forts,. mounted with guns; but they have no gar- 
riſons, except a few invalids. At the other end of the 
city is another caſtle, called St. Pedro; but neither of 
them are capable of ſtanding againſt a regular attack. 
Though the city of Palmas is of no ſtrength, it f s 
retty Jarge 7 and contains ſeveral fine buildings, particu- 
farly the Ethedral of St. Anne, with many ; churches, con- 
vents of friars of all orders, and nunneries. The private 
houſes are in general good, and. built with ſtone. The 
city is divided into two parts, which have a communic+ 
tion by a bridge thrown over a-ſmall ſtream of water, and 
the number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to amount to fix. 
thouſand. 
There is alſo the port, of Gando; ſituated on the ſouth-- 4 
eaſt part of the iſland, and the port of Gaete, or Agaete, 
on the north-weſt part of the iſland, which has a caſtle for 
The whole coaſt, except theſe ports, is 1 4 


— 


'breakitig of the ſea upon it. This indeed is the caſe of 


the ſhores of all the Canary Iſlands, particularly at the full 
and change of the moon, except thoſe of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura: There are no inland cities or large towns 
in Canaria, though there are many „ the chief of 
which are W and Telde. 
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E ſhall now treat of the temperatore of. the alt, 
gt eee 
generally. felt in Eogland: in the momhs of July and An- 
than with us about the end of May in a backward ſeaſon, 


7 — ” 


cerota and Fuertaventura; but the northerly wind is Jeſs 
furious, and, compared with that, is only 4 gentle breeze 
that cools the air, ſo as to render it agreeably temperate; 
andthe ſey ĩs almoſt continually ſerene and free front forms 
ſouth-eaſt winds blow from the deſurt of Zahara; which 
| we. bee lugly deferibad A but this ſeldom happen#: Theſe 
winds being very hot, dry, —_ ate of great pre- 


not only cold in winter, but their ſummits are uninhabit- 


4 


able, from. the great dg, of ſnow that fall upon 


| 1 them: ia that ſeaſon, Beſides, the: air is fo exceec 


wholeſame, that dhe mattes are hei 10 enjoy heaſth and | 


longevity beyond any people upon” earth. 


Canaria is well watered, and abounds with wood of 'va- 
rious kinds; far almalt every thing planted here thrives. | 


| The pine, palm, wild olive, laurel, poplar, dragon; tree, 
lena nueſſa, or ligaum rhodiam, the aloe Grub Tacken 
branches have no leaves except at the extremities, grow 
ſpontaneouſly, and without cultivation. The enphor- 
bium ſhrub grows here in great plenty, and to an extra- 


except. the palm, grow on the mountains near the clouds, 
them with moiſture. | „„ I ue. 
Among the fruits are the orange, lemon, citron, lime, 
Pomegranate, walgut, cheſtnut, apple, pear, peach, apri- 
cot, cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, and, in 
| ſhort, all the American and European fruits, except the 
anana. They have wheat, barley, and maize; but , peas 
and beans are ſcarce and dear. They have potatoes, 
yams, the beſt onions in the world, and many kinds of 
roots; nor are cabbages and ſallads wanting. 
Though there is more level and arable land in Canaria 
than in any of the iſlands to the weſtward of it, yet it 
bears no proportion: to the ſtony, rocky, and barren 
ground. The moſt fertile part of this iſland is the moun- 
tain of Doramas, ſituated about two leagues from the 
city of Palmas, and ſhaded by groves of frugrant trees of 
different kinds, whoſe lofty boughs are ſo interwoven as to 
exclude the rays of the ſun. The rills that water theſe 
ſhady groves, the whiſpering of the breezes among the 
trees, and the 
delightful concert; and a perſon in one of theſe en- 
chanting ſolitudes cannot help calling to mind the fine 
things written by the ancients of the Fortunate Iſlands. 
The upper part of the ifland is, on the contrary, en- 
tirely barren and deſolate; for it prdjects far above the 
clouds, and therefore receives neither dew nor rain; but 
is expoſed to a dry, parching wind, in a direct oppoſi- 
tion to the trade - wid below, which generally blows 
from the weſt, In the night this weſterly wind blows 
hard, bat lulls in the day. The amazing quantity of 
calcined ſtones, aſnes, and lava, that cover the greateſt 
part of all the Canary Iflands,. tiy disfigure them. 


The volcanoes from | whence theſe proceeded niay be diſ- 
cerned in all quarters of this-and the other iſlands, as 
alſo the channels made by the fiery ſtreams thit flowed 
rom them; but it does not appear that any volcaio bas 
burat in Canaria ſince that iſland was conquered by the 
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1 br their perniclous qua- | 
lity, and. by their bringing clouds of locuſts, that where- | 
ever they alight devour every green thing. The weather | 
is indeed very different in the mountains, where the air is | 


ſinging of the Canary birds, form a molt | 


The animals of this ifland are camels, Horſes, aſſes, 4 


il fowls, turkies, geeſe, ducks, patuidges, crows, and 
' Lizards abound, in this and all, the other idands; buy 


5 * 1 8 E C II 1 1 
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it ancient Hilabitunis of Canaria, their Perſons, Dre/s; 
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L ago, Furnitur 25 and Employment. The Butchers 1916». 
minious. The duc 
ment, and the. Manner in which, it was changed te & 


M the firſt arrival of the Europeaus at Gran Ca- 


breaking out, ſome time after, ſwept away two thirds. of 


| the inhabitants. Theſe were of a dark complexion like 
5 g tra, the natives of Lancerota and Fuertatentura, of a good 
ordinary fize, All the large trees natural to the iſland, | 


' ſtature, and well peaporrigans active, warlike, cheerful, 
confidered a lye as ons of the greateſt crimes. They 


were very fond of hazardous enterprites, fuch as climbing . 


to the top of ſteep. precipices, and there fixing poles of 
ſo, great a weight, that one of them was a, ſufficient 


n for, a. man of common ſtrength to carry on level 
ground. 3 i . 


The Canarians were, dreſſed in 3 tight coat, with a 
hood to it, like ps 

| the knees, and was faſtened to the waiſt by a leathern 

they beat till it became ſoft like flax, and then they ſpun 

and wove it. Over this they bad a goat-ſkin cloak, with 
the hairy fide inward in wigter, and outward in ſum- 


mer. They had likewiſe, caps made of the ſkins of the 


heads of goats, taken off almoſt entire, which they 


formed in ſuch a manner, that'a goat's beard; hung un- 


der each ear, and theſe. they ſometimes tied under the 
chin. Some had bonnets of ſkins, adorned with feathers. 
Theſe garments were all neatly ſewed and painted, and 
were in every reſpe&t much more curious than thoſe ' 
of the natives of the other iſlands. Their ſhoes, like 


thoſe of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, were made of raw 


. N | 
The Canarians had an order of nobility diſtinguiſhed 


a man could not be intitled to this honoùr merely from 
his being the offspring of noble or rich parents; but 
was to be declared noble by the faycag, a perſon whoſe 
buſineſs was to decide differences among the natives, 
and regulate the ceremonies of their religion; in ſhort, 
he was a prieſt, and acted alſo as judge in civil affairs. 
The manner by which nobility was conferred was very 
ſingular: at a particular time of life the ſon of a noble- 
man let his hair grow long, and when he had obtained 
ſufficient ſtrength to endure the fatigues of war, went 
to the faycag, and ſaid, I ata the fon of ſuch a noble. 
% mau, and deſire alſo to be ennobled.” Upon this the 


Spaniards. 


faycag wear to the town or village where the young man 
[ ; . 


9 
1 | 
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r ä abounds in honey, which is good, though of a black cut. 


few mules, bullacks, ſheep, goats, hegs, rabbits, dang. 


'venemous creatures, except the ſpider-of Lancerota, and 
ſpake peculiar, 10 the land of 


|. Manners, and Cuſtemt. Their Nobility, Gambats, Builds: | 
; Education of their Children ; their Covern- 
* Monarthy ; with a conciſe Account of their Funeral. 


F. narla, that iſland was ſappoſed to contaip. no leſs. | 
"than fourteen thouſand fighting mea; but a peſtilenge = 


a Capuchin friar; it reached to 


girdle. This garment was. made of 2 kind of ruſh, which | 


from the vulgar by the cut of their hair and beards; but 
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- tioned by the fa 


or injure. the women and children of the enemy, whom | 


proper objects of their reſentment ; nor did . offer the 


the edges of which were hardened by fire, and ſharpened | 


kind of 
lepge being given and accepted, the parties went to the 
council of the iſland,” which conſiſted of twelve members, 
for a licence to fight, which was eaſily obtained, and then 
they went to the fayeag, to have this licence confirmed. | 


chat they might be ſpectators of their bravery and ſill, 
and with them repaired to the puBlic place, or theatre, 


avoided, merely by their agility in writhing their bodies, 


twelve members of the council called out, Gama, Gama, 
or Enough, Enough, when they inſtantly deſiſted, and 


55 ipſtantly deſiſted from ſtriking, and the diſpute was ended | 


5 was declared victor. 


. 8 1 8 7 2 Mm 0 * 
. 5 
Was brou Ty up, and aa aſſembled all the pables.: and 
other ng of the place, 'whotn' he cauſed to. wear ſor 
| lemnly by their god Acoran, to declare the truth,, He 
then aſked them, kf they pad ever "ſeen the youth ſo far| 
_ demean himſelf as to dreſs vieruals, or to go into the 
folds'to look after the ſheep or goats, bebe he was | 
ever ſeen to milk or kill them If he was ever known to 
ſtteal cattle, or forcibly take them in time of peace from 
their owners ? Whether He was diſcourteous,. of a ſlander- 
ous diſpoſition or guilty of any judecent behaviour, -eſpe- 

cially to women? If they alk anſwered theſe queſtions i in 
the negative;- che fayeag cut the 2 00 s hair in a round. 
form, ſo ſhort as not to hang below his ears, and givin 

hin a ſtaff, declared him noble. But if any of che te 1 
ers · by could charge him with any of the offences men · 
ycag, aud bring ſufficient proof of them, 
ihſtead of being declared nable, the faycag ſhaved his 


head, and ſent him away in diſgrace, by which means he 1 
was rendered incapable of robAlity, and ne to remain 


a plebeian during the reſt of his life. 
In their wars they efteemed ĩt baſe and 18810 to moleſt 


they conſidered as weak and helpleſs, and therefore im- 


leaſt damage to the temples of the enemy. 

The offenſive weapons uſed by the Canarians were A0 
and ſharp pointed poles bardened by fire; but aſter the 
Europeans began to invade their iſland, - they formed 
- ſhields, in imitation-of theirs, and ſwords of pitch-pine, 


in ſuch a manner, that it is ſaid they cut like ſteel; but 
their chief ſtrength lay in their wooden ſpears, and their 
throwing ſtones with great force and dexterity... > 
Public places were Apes for fighting, in Sieb a | 
ages were raifed for the combatants; that they | 
might be more eaſily feen by. the ſpectators. On a, chal- | 


Afterwards they iſſembled all their relations and friends, 


where the combarants mounting upon two ſtones flat at 
the top, and placed at the oppoſi ite ſides, threw ſtones at | 
each other, which, though good markſmen, they generally. 


without moving their feet, When each had thrown three 
tones at his antagoniſt, they armed themſelves with a 
cudgel in their right hand, and a ſharp flint in their left; 
then drawing near, they beat and cut each other till they 
were tired, and then retired with their friends to take 
ſome refreſhment; but ſoon returning, fought till the 


ever after en i good friends. If during the combat 
one of the parties happened to break his cudgel, the other 
in an amicable manner, though neither of the parties 


Theſe combats were uſually fought on publie feſtivals, | 
rejoicings, or the like occaſions ; and if either of the com- 


batants was deeply wounded, they beat a ruſh till it be- 


came like tow, and dipping it i in melted goats butter, ap- 
plied it to the wound as hot as the patient could bear it; 
and the older the butter was, the ſooner, Eg ſay, it ef. 
fected a cure. 

They had alſo public kobſes or r6oms, in which they 
aſſembled to dance and ſing. The Canarian dance is ſtill 
in üſe in theſe iſlands; it has a quick and ſhort ſtep, and. 
is called Gabario. Their ſongs were either dirges, or 
amordhs ſonnets ſet to grave and plaintive tunes. 

The houſes in Canaria were built of ſtone without ce- 
ment, and yet-were fo neat and regular, that they made a 
handſome appearance. The walls were very low, and the 
floors ſunk beneath the level of the ground on which they 
ſtood, Wr fo contrived for the advantage of warmth in 
the winter ſeaſon. At the top they Jaid wooden beams, 
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made for they bad people among them whoſe 


dying; and in the proper ſeaſon they carefully 
the flowers and ſhfubs from which they extra) 
ſeveral, colourg. The thread they uſed in ſewing 5 
| made. of. the nerves and tendons: of the loins ef Heep, 
goats, or ſwine, with Which they were ſo pplied by „ 
buichers. Theſe they firſt anointed with butter, aid then 
prepared by fire in ſuch à manner, that they <6uld' ſplit 
them into fine threads at their pleafure, Thkir needles - 
were of bone, and their Hh · hooks of horu. The veſſels 
7000 uſed in ane Ow made of a hardened in the 

g ug... 4 in bb 

None e n 5 follow: the traits 7 
butcher except the very dregs of the people; for their 
employment was thought ſo ignomiaious, that they woulf * 
not allow. one of that pfofeſſion to enter any: of their 
honſes, or to. touch auy thing belonging to them: - 
even unlawful fon thé bütchers to keep company with any 
that, were not of their profeſſion; and hen they Winted 
[any thing of another perſon; they were obliged to carty. a 
ſtaff; and Randing. at a conſiderable diſtance, ' point at 
what , they. wanted; but, to com penſate for this abje&t 


Ather 


every thing they wanted. It was unlawful for any Cata- 
rian, except the butchers, to kill cattle; and when any 


[ himſelf; and this prohibition Was extended even to the 
women and children, 

The wealth of the ahabietars chiefly conifſted i in thee 
ſheep, goats, and hogs. Their common food was barley- 
meal roaſted, which they ate with milk or goats fleſh; and 


lard or butter. They ground their batley with à hand- 
mill. When they went to plough their lands, about 
twenty people aſſembled together, each had a wooden i in- 
ſtrument reſembling a hoe, with 2 ſpur at the end of it, 


ſon, they moiſtened the earth with water, which they 
brought by canals from the rivulets. The corn was ga- 
thered in by the women, who reaped only the ears; theſe 


feet, and winnowed i it with their hands. 

The poor lived by the ſea-coaſt, chiefty on fiſh; which 
they uſually caught in the night, by making a great light 
with. torches of pitch - pine. 
they perceived a ſhoal of ſardinas, a ſmall fiſh that has ſome 
reſemblance to a pilchard, a multitude of men, women, 
and children, went at a ſmall diſtance into the ſea, and 


ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough kind of ruſh, in- 
cloſed and drew them to land, where they equally divided 


young child received a ſhare for each;  or'if ſhe happened 
to be pregnant, ſhe _— an additional ſhare for the 
child in her womb. 

The Canarians had never more aban one wife, * 
the parents were diſpoſed to marry their daughter, they 
fed her thirt 5 days with large quantities of milk and goffo, 
in order to fatten her; for they thought that Jean women 


were fat. 


dren, and never failed to chaſtiſe them. when” they did 


amples to the reſt, the one of virtue, the other of 1 0 
and when a child did any thing that was praiſe-worthy, he 
was commended, and told that ſuch behaviour was amiable, 
and reſembled that of the good boy. On the other hand, 
when a child diſpleaſed its parents, they obſerved that: 
ſuch an action reſembled chor of the perſon ſet up as a 
bad example. By this means they raiſed a ſpirit « of w_ 
lation for excelling in virtuous actions. 


or rafters *. to each other, Abd | covered them with 
+ 4 fi 
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te. 


wis' 


ſwimming beyond the ſhoal, chaſed the fiſh towards the 


Canary tak ö j „ X 


ſeirth. Their beds and bedding webe the ſins of goats 5 
dreſſed in their hair. Their oibef furniture confilted og 
baſkets and wats of palm: leaves and ruſhes very. neatly IF 


fole you ; 
| ploymenr was building houſes and makiog'of mats. 
The women were generally employed in painting and 


Twas | 


ſtare, the natives were obliged to. ſupply the butchers with 


erſon wanted his beaſt to be ſlain, he was forced'to lead 4 
it to the public ſhambles, but was not permitted to enter 


when they made a feaſt; they dreſſed the latter with dogs | 


on which they fixed a goat's horn: with this they broke 
the ground, and if the rain did not fall. in its proper ſea- 


> 


they threſhed with ſticks, or beat out the corn v with their | 


In the day-time, whenever - 


their prize: but in doipg this every woman who had a 


When i 


were leſs capably of. Rs A children than thoſe who | 1 
They were very careful i in the Frm of the EY | 


amiſs. . It was uſual to propoſe two of the youth, as ex- 


 Canitry Taranns: Yr OPR 
Among the Canarians were religious women, called 

magadas, a number of whom lived together in one houſe, 
or convent, of which there were many in Canaria; ànd 
| theſe were held ſo ſacred, that criminals, who fled to any 
of them, were protected from the officers of juſtice. The 
magadas were diſtinguiſhed from other women, by their. 
long white garments, which. ſwept the ground as they 
walked. They maintained that Acoran, their god, dwelt 
on high, and governed every thing on earth; and when 
they addreſſed him, lifted up their joined hands towards 
heaven. | 7904 3 WW 

There are two rocks in the iſland, to which the inha- 
bitants, in times of public calamity, went in proteſſion, 
accompanied by the religious women, carrying in their 
hands palm-branches, and, veſſels filled with milk and 
butter, which they poured. on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and ſinging mournful ſongs: from thence they 
went to the ſea-ſhore, and all at once, with one accord, 
ruck the water with their rods, all ſhouting together as 
Joud as poſlible. 
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The Canarians were remarkable for their good govern- | 
ment, and ftri&t adminiſtration of juſtice, At the time | 


of the conqueſt of the iſland it was governed by two 
princes, each of whom had his ſeparate diſtrit; but 
before they were ruled by captains, or heads of tribes, 
who preſided over ſmall circles. The people of each 
tribe was confined to their own diſtrict, and not allowed 
to graze their flocks on the ground belonging to another 
tribe. Such crimes as deſerved death were puniſhed in 
the manner already related, by daſhing out their brains 
with a ſtone; but for thoſe of a leſs criminal nature they 
uſed the law of retaliation, and took an eye for an eye, 
or a tooth for a tooth, as Ba $a 54 
As the manner in which Canaria changed its govern- 
ment from the heads of tribes to its being under the ju- 
riſdiction of two princes, appears ſingular and entertain- 
ing, we ſhall. give it our readers from the account given 
ol that revolution by Mr. Glas, In the diviſion of Gal- 
dar, the moſt fertile part of the iſland, lived a virgin 
lady of great merit, named Antidamana, who was ſo 
highly eſteemed by the natives for her prudence and judg- 
ment, that they frequently applied to her to determine 
their differences, and never appealed from her deciſions ; 
for ſhe hardly ever ſuffered the party againſt whom ſhe 
had given the cauſe to depart, till ſhe had firſt convinced 
him of the juſtice of her ſentence; which ſhe ſeldom. 
failed to do by the force of her eloquence, and the high 
character ſhe bore for equity. After ſome years the no- 
bles, vexed at obſerving the deference paid to this wo- 
man while ſhe acted as a judge, or arbitrator, which 
they thought more properly belonged to them, perſuaded 
the people no longer to regard her ſentences, or to re- 
fer their cauſes to her deciſion. This lady now perceiving 
herſelf diſregarded and deſpiſed, was ſtung to the quick ; 
for ſhe had in a manner ſpent the prime of her life in the 
' ſervice of the public, who had now molt ungratefully 
deſerted her; but, inſtead of venting her reſentment in 
vain complaints, ſhe went to one Gumidafe, a captain of 
one of the diſtricts, who was eſteemed the moſt brave and 
prudent of all the nobles of Canaria, and had great in- 
fluence over the people. To him ſhe related all her 
grievances, and propoſed a match between them, to which 
Gumidafe readily conſented, and accordingly they were 
ſoon after married. Gumidafe now, under various pre- 
tences, made war upon the other captains, and proved 
victorious over them all; ſo that at length he became 
King of the whole iſland. He had by his wife Antidamana 
a ſon, named Artemis, who ſucceeded him in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and at his death left two ſons, 
Who ſhared the iſland between them, and were both upon 
the throne when it was conquered by the Spaniards. 
But to return: when any of the nobles died they 
brought out the corpſe, and placing it in the ſun, took 
Out the entrails, and buried them in the earth ; then 
drying the body, they ſwathed it round with bandages of 
goats-ſkins, and fixed it upright in a cave, cloathed with 
the ſame garments which the deceaſed wore when alive; 
but if no proper cave was at hand, the body was carried 
to one of the ſtony places now called Mal Paices, where 


except thoſe 
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not to touch the body, and then taking another large 
ſtone two yards in length, wrought into a round form, 
with this cloſed the entrance, and afterwards filled up the 
outſide between the top of the round ſtone and the out- 
ward part of the other large ones with ſmall ſtones in 4 
very neat manner. Some of their dead bodies were put 
om "cheſts, and afterwards depoſited in ſtone ſepul- 
cares. . „CC ; ' TO. | 
People of the lower. claſs were interred in the Mal 
Paices in holes covered with ſtones, and all the bodies, 
placed upright in the caves, were laid with 
their heads towards the north, E ty fi 
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Of the [land and Pike of Texte. 
It Situation and Appearance at Sea. A. Deſcrißtion the 
Port and Town of Santa Cruz ; of the Chapel of Our Lady 
of Candelaria ; of the Haven and Town of Garrachica, and 
of a dreadful Earthquake there. Of the Towns of Port 
Orotava, La Villa De Orotava, and St. Chriftobal de la 
Laguna. The Fate of the Country, and the Number of 
its Inhabitants. „„ 


HIS iſland was named Tenerife, or the White 
Mountain, by the natives of. Palma; in their lan- 

guage Thener ſignifying a mountain, and Ife white, the 
ſummit or pike of Tenerife being always covered with , 
ſnow. This name has been continued ever ſince by the 
Spaniards and other European nations; but the natives 
called it Chineche, and the preſent inhabitans Vincheai. 

The north-eaſt point of Tenerife, called Point Nago, 
or Anaga, bears north-weſt about ſixteen leagues diſtant 
from the north-weſt part of Canaria; but from that part 
of Canaria to the neareſt part of Tenerife, the diſtance 
does not exceed twelve leagues, This iſland: is nearly 
triangular, the three ſides being almoſt equal, and each 
about twelve leagues long. In the center is the famous 
pike of Tenerife, called by the ancient inhabitants Teyde, 
and this name it ſtill retains among the preſent inha- 
bitants. ; | 1 8 FVV 
The accurate Mr. Glas obſerves, that in coming in 
with this iſland, in clear weather, the pike may be eaſily, 
diſcerned at a hundred and twenty miles diſtance; and 
in failing from it, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
miles, it then reſembles a thin blue vapour, or ſmoke; 
very little darker than the ſky ; and at a farther diſtance; 
the ſhade diſappearing, is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
azure of the firmament. Before we loſe ſight of this 
towering mountain, it ſeems a conſiderable height above 
the horizon, though from its diſtance, and the - ſpherical 
figure of the earth, the reſt of the iſland, notwithſtanding 
its being exceeding high, is ſunk beneath the horizon. 
Near Punto de Nago are high perpendicular rocks, and 
five or ſix leagues diſtant from them, on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide of the iſland, is the harbour of Santa Cruz, the moſt 
frequented port in the Canary Iſlands. The. beſt road 
for ſhips is between the middle of the town and a fort, 
or caſtle, about a mile to the northward. Ships may 
here lie ſecure in all winds, though the bay is expoſed to 
thoſe which blow from the north-eaſt, eaſt, and ſouth- 
eaſt; yet theſe winds do not blow ſo hard as to cauſe 
any conſiderable damage above once in the ſpace of four 
or five years. However, ſome years ago moſt of the 
ſhipping in the road were driven on ſhore by one of theſe 
gales. Some Engliſh ſhips were then in the harbour; 
but the crews prudently cutting away their maſts, rode 
out the ſtorm. On that occaſion ſome Spaniſh ſeamen 
publickly declared, thar in. the height of the tempeſt they 
ſaw the devil very buſy in aſliſting-the heretics, | 

In the midſt of the town is a mole, built at a vaſt ex- 
pence, for the convenience of landing. It runs up to the 
northward, and the outermoſt part turns towards the 
ſhore. However, in mild weather, goods are landed at 
a creek among the rocks, near the Cuſtom-bouſe, at the 
diſtance of a ſtone's caſt to the ſouthward of the mole. 

On proceeding from the mole into the town, you come 
to a ſquare fort on the left hand, named St. Philip's ; this 


levelling the ground, and fixing the looſe ſtones, they 
Made a ſort of artificial cave of large ſtones placed ſo as 


39 


is the principal one in the bay. To the northwatd of it 
are ſome forts and batteries mounted with guns, the moſt 
6 A conſiderable 


*. 
&* 


form, ſo ſhort as not to hang below his ears, and men 


was rendered ineapable of nobility, and obliged to remain 
1 plebeian during the reſt of his . 


br injure the women and children of the enemy, whom 


yy hu chief ſtrength lay in their wooden ſpears, - and their 
| throwing ſtones with great force and dexterity. > | 


kind of ſtages were raifed for the combatants; that wen 
SO tepge being given and accepted, the parties went to the 


for a licence to fight, which was eafily obtained, and then 
they went to the fayeag, to have this licence confirmed. 


5 that they might be ſpectators of their bravery and Tell, | 
and with them repaired. to the public place, or theatre, | 


. avoided, merely by their agility in writhing their bodies, 


cudgel in their right hand, and a ſharp flint in their left; 
were tired, and then retired with their friends to take 
ſome refreſhment; but ſoon returning, fought till the 
ever after 8 good friends. If during the combat 


iyſtantiy deſiſted from ſtriking, and the diſpute was ended 
in an amicable manner, though neither of the parties 


ment, and yet. were * neat and rope toc that they made a 


or rafters e to each other, "Af 
FTE e . 55 0 4 f 85 U 


other perſons of the place, 'whotn'He cauſed to ſwear fo: 


and whether he Was 


tive, the fayeag cut the Jonth's hair in a rouod 
him a ſtaff, declared him noble. But if any of the fta 

ers- by could charge him with auy of the offences men · 
tioned by the faycag, and bring ſufficient proof of them, 
ihſtead of being declared nable, the faycag ſhaved his 
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"Catia uy. a duct 


| ployment was building hooſes'and. making'of mats.” 


[dying ; and in the proper ſeaſon” they careful: 
the flowers and-ſhrabs from which they xa the 


ſeveral. colours. The thread they uſed ; in ſewing 
| made. of. che nerves and tendons! of the loins ef mee 


| butchers. | Theſe they firſt anointed with' butter, and then 
| prepared- by fire in ſuch à manner; that they could ſplit 
them into fine threads at their pleafure, ; Their needles 


15 uſed ĩn Sante ow made of clay, hardened: in the 
Rags... "5 Cs Lay? 


head, and ſent him away.in diſgrace, by which means be Nane of ah Knabe an! wulle the crate of 72 


In their wars they eſteemed it baſe and mean to moleſl 


they conſidered as weak and helpleſs, and therefore im- 
proper objects of their reſentment; nor did they: offer the 
leaſt damage to the temples of the enemy. F: 

The offenſive weapons uſed by the Canarians were e clubs 
1 ſharp pointed poles hardened by fire; but aſter the 
„Europeans began to invade their iſland, - they formed | 
- ſhields, in imitation of theirs, and words of pitch-pine, 
the ed es of which' were hardened by fire, and ſharpened | 

1 1 a manner, that it is ſaid they cut like ſteel; but 


Publie places were appointed for fighting, in which a 


might be more eaſily feen by, the'ſpeators.5:/On a, chal- 
council of the iſland, which conſiſted of twelve members, 


After wards they iſſembled all their relations and friends, 


where the combatants mounting upon two ſtones flat at 
the top, and placed at the oppoſi ite ſides, threw ſtones at 
each other, which, though good markſmen, they generally | 


without moving their feet. When each had thrown three 
tones at His antagoniſt, they armed themſelves with a 


then drawing near, they beat and cut each other till they 


twelve members of the council called out, Gama, Gama, 
or Enough, Enough, when they inſtantly deſiſted, and 


one of the parties happened to break his cudgel, the other | 


was declared victor. 
Theſe combats were uſually fought: on publie feſtivals, 
rejoicings, or the like occafions ; and if either of the com- 


batants was deeply wounded, they beat a ruſh till it be- 


came like tow, and dipping it i in melted goats butter, ap- 
plied it to the wound as hot as the patient could bear it; 
and the'older the butter was, the ſooner, Ay ſay, it ef. 
fected a cure. 

They had alſo public houſes or rooms, in which' they 
zende to dance way ſir n The Canarian dance i is ſtill 


handſome appearance. The walls were very low, and the 
floors ſunk. beneath the level of the ground on which they 
ſtood, being fo contrived for the advantage of warmth in 
the winter ſeaſon. At the top the laid wooden beams, 
Fe them with 


1 


amiſs. 


butcher, except the very drege of the people; for their 
employment was thought ſs ignominjous, that they would 


houſes, or to touch: auy thing belonging to them. It was 


that were not of their pröfeſſion; and when they wanted | 


ſtaff, and ſtanding at a conſiderable diſtance, point at 
what they wanted; but, to com penſate for this abje&t 


every thing they wanted. It was unlawful for an) Cata- 
rian, except the, butchers, to kill cattle ; and when a 
erſon wanted his beaſt to be flain, he was forced to leaf 
it to the public ſhambles, but was not permitted to enter 
himſelf; and this prohibition. Was extended eren to the 
women and children, ; 


-ſheep, goats, and hogs. ' Their common food was barley- 
me roaſted, which they ate with milk or goats fleſh; and 


lard or butter. They ground their barley with a hand- 
mill. When they went to plough their lands, about 
twenty people aſſembled together, each had a wooden in- 
ſtrument reſembling a hoe, with a ſpur at the end of it, 


ſon, 2 moiſtened the earth with water, which they 
brought b canals from the rivulets. The corn was ga- 
thered in by the women, who reaped only the ears; theſe 


feet, and. winnowed it with their hands, 5 
The poor lived by the fea-coaſt, chiefly on 6, 'whicl 


with. torches of pitch - pine. 
they perceived a ſhoal of ſardinas, a ſmall fiſh that has ſome 


and children, went at a ſmall. diſtance - into the ſea, and 


ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough kind of ruſh, in- 
cloſed and drew them to land, where they equally dirided 


to be pregnant, ſhe ge oh an additional ſhare for- the 
child in her womb. „ 

The Canarians had never more than one wita, 
the parents were diſpoſed to marry their daughter, they 
fed her thirt days with large quantities of milk and goffio, 
in order to 5 atten her; for they; thought that Jean women 


were fat. im Fe 


_ |amples, to the reſt, the one of virtue, the other of vice; 
and when a child did any thing that was praĩſe · Wor thy, he. 
was commended, and told that ſuch behaviour was amiable, | 
and reſembled that of the good boy. 
when a child diſpleaſed 1 rents, they obſerved thar: 
ſuch an action reſembled thoſe of the perſon ſet up as a 
bad example. By this means. they raiſed a ſpirit « of em 


„ 


pa for excelling in virtuous actions. | 2 


not allow one of that pfofelhon to enter any of their 


The wealth of the Abbe chiefly conſiſted i in thee | 


ſwimming beyond the ſhoal, chaſed the fiſh towards the 


(earth... Their beds and an Fete hg ſkins YE goats 3 

| dreſſed in their hair. Their othet. furniture coufilied of 
lemnly by their god Acoran; to declare the truth, He] baſkets and wats of palm. leaves and ruſhes very -neatly ; 

ten aſked them, Tf they bad ever ſeen the youth ſo far | 

. -*_  demean himſelf as to dreſs 'vittuals;. or to go into the 

folds to lock after the ſheep or goats, an 

ever ſeen to milk or kill them * If he Was ever known to 

ſteal emtle; or forcibly take them in time of peace from 

- - their owners? Whether he was diſcourteous,. of a Gander: | 
ous diſpoſition or guilty of any indecent behaviour, .eſpe- 

cially to women? E they alt anſwered, theſe queſtions i in 

the nega 


The women were generally employed. in painting ts A 


was! 


even unlawful for we butchers to keep company with any 


ſtare, the natives were obliged to. ſupply the butchers wich 


when they made a feaſt; they dreſſed the latter with hog! 38 


on which they fixed a goat's horn: with this they broke 
the ground, and if the rain did not fall: in its proper ſea- 


0 


they threſhed with ſticks, or beat out the corn wich Hr: | 
they uſually caught in the night, by making a great light 
In the day-time, u henever 


reſemblance to a pilchard, a multitude of men, women, 


their prize: but in doing this every woman who had a 
young child received a ſhare for each; or'if ſhe happened 


When i 


were leſs capable of confirms: children than thoſe who | 


'They were very varefal i in the adiearian of ther chit 
d dren, and never failed to chaſtiſe them when they did 
It was uſual to propoſe two of thẽ youth, as ex- 


4 


made for they had people among them whoſe ole em- : : 


goats, or ſwine, with Which they were ſopplied: #4 ; i 


were of bone, and their fiſh-hooks of horn. "The veſſels 


any thing of another perſon, they were obliged. to carry. 


On the other hand,” 
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Among the Canarians were religious women, called 
magadas, a number of whom lived together in one houſe, 


or convent, of which there were many in Canaria; and 
_ theſe were held fo ſacred, that criminals, who fled to any 
of them, were protected from the officers of juſtice. The 


las were diſtinguiſhed from other women, by their 
long white garments, which. ſwept the ground as they 
walked, They maintained that Acoran, their god, dwelt 
on high, and governed every thing on earth; and when 
they addreſſed him, lifted up their joined hands towards 


There are two rocks in the iſland, to which the inha- 
bitants, in times of public calamity, went in proteſſion, 
accompanied. by the religious women, carrying in-their 


hands palm-branches, and veſſels filled with milk and 


butter, which they poured on the rocks, dancing round 


them, and ſinging mournful ſongs : from thence' they 


went to the ſea-ſhore, and all at once, with one accor d. 
Rruck the water with their rods, all ſhouting togethet as 
loud as poſſible. 


4 n 


The Canarians were remarkable for their good govern: | 


ment, and ftrit adminiſtration of juſtice, At the time 
of the conqueſt of the iſland it was governed by two 
princes, . each of whom had his ſeparate diſtrict; but 
before they were ruled by captains, or heads. of tribes, 
who preſided over ſmall circles, The le of each 
tribe was confined to their own diſtrict, and not allowed 
to graze their flocks on the ground belonging to another 
tribe. Such crimes as deſerved death were puniſhed in 


the manner already related, by daſhing out their brains 


with a ſtone; but for thoſe of a leſs criminal nature they 
uſed the law of retaliation, and took an eye for an eye, 
or a tooth for a tooth. J 
As the manner in which Canaria changed its govern- 
ment from the heads of tribes to its being under the ju- 


riſdiction of two princes, appears ſingular and entertain- 


ing, we ſhall give it our readers from the account given 


of that revolution by Mr. Glas, In the diviſion of Gal- 
dar, the moſt fertile part of the iſland, lived a virgin 
lady of great merit, named Antidamana, who was ſo 
highly eſteemed by the natives for her prudence and judg- 
ment, that they frequently applied to her to determine 
their differences, aud never appealed from her deciſions ; 
for ſhe hardly ever ſuffered the party againſt whom ſhe 
had given the cauſe to depart, till ſhe had firſt convinced 


him of the juſtice of her ſentence; which ſhe ſeldom. 


failed-to do by the force of her eloquence, and the high 
character ſhe bore for equity. After ſome years the no- 
bles, vexed at obſerving the deference paid to this wo- 
man while ſhe acted as a judge, or arbitrator, which 
they thought more properly belonged to them, perſuaded 
the people no longer to regard her ſentences, or to re- 
fer their cauſes to her deciſion. This lady now perceiving 
herſelf diſregarded and deſpiſed, was ſtung to the quick ; 
for ſhe had in a manner ſpent the prime of her life in the 
ſervice of the public, who had now moſt ungratefully 
deſerted her; but, inſtead of venting her reſentment in 
vain complaints, ſhe went to one Gumidafe, a captain of 
one of the diſtricts, who was eſteemed the moſt brave and 


prudent of all the nobles of Canaria, and had great in- 
fluence over the people. To him ſhe related all her 
_ grievances, and propoſed a match between them, to which 


Gumidafe readily conſented, and accordingly they were 
ſoon after married. Gumidafe now, under various pre- 
tences, made war upon the other captains, and proved 
victorious over them all; ſo that at length he became 
king of the whole iſland. He had by his wite Antidamana 
a ſon, named Artemis, who ſucceeded him in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and at his death left two ſons, 
who ſhared the iſland between them, and were both upon 


the throne when it was conquered by the Spaniards. 
But to return: when any of the nobles died they | 


brought out the corpſe, and placing it in the ſun, took 
Out the entrails, and buried them in the earth ; then 
drying the body, they ſwathed it round with bandages of 
goats-ſkins, and fixed it upright in a cave, cloathed with 
the Tame garments which the deceaſed wore when alive; 
but if no proper cave was at hand, the body was carried 
to one of the ſtony places now called Mal Paices, where 
levelling the ground, and fixing the looſe ſtones, they 
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not to touch the body, and then taking another large 
ſtone two yards in length, wrought into a round form, 


with this cloſed the entrance, and afterwards filled up the 
outſide between the top of the round ſtone and the out- 


very neat manner. Some of their dead bodies were put 
qo "cheſts, and afterwards depoſited in ſtone ſepul- 

People: of the lower claſs were interred in the Mal 
Paices in holes covered with ſtones, -and all the bodies, 


]except thoſe placed upright in the caves, were laid with 


their heads towards the north, 


7,5: 5. & EE: VAL, 
Of the and and Pike of TRXERIEE. 


Laguna. The Fate of the Country, and the Number of 
its Inhabitants. | FE 

HIS iſland was named Tenerife, or the White 

Mountain, by the natives of. Palma; in their lan- 
guage Thener ſignifying a mountain, and Ife white, the 
ſummit or pike of Tenerife being always covered with , 
ſnow. This name hag been continued ever ſince by the 
Spaniards and other European nations; but the natives 
called it Chineche, and the preſent inhabitans Vincheni. 
The north-eaſt point of Tenerife, called Point Nago, 
or Anaga, bears north-weſt about ſixteen leagues diſtant 
from the north-weſt part of Canaria; but from that part 
of Canaria to the neareſt part of Tenerife, the diſtance 
does not exceed twelve leagues, This iſland is nearly 
triangular, the three ſides being almoſt equal, and each 
about twelve leagues lopg. In the center is the famous 
pike of Tenerife, called by the ancient inhabitants Teyde, 
and this name it ſtill retains among the preſent inha- 
bitants, 15 F**CC0 
The accurate Mr. Glas obſerves, that in coming in 


diſcerned at a hundred and twenty miles diſtance; and 
in ſailing from it, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
miles, it then relembles a thin blue vapour, or ſmoke; 
very little darker than the ſky; and at a farther diſtance; 
the ſhade diſappearing, is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
azure of the firmament. Before we loſe ſight of this 
towering mountain, it ſeems a conſiderable height above 
the horizon, though from its diſtance, and the ſpherical 
figure of the earth, the reſt of the iſland, notwithſtanding 
its being exceeding high, is ſunk beneath the horizon. 
Near Punto de Nago are high perpendicular rocks, and 
five or ſix leagues diſtant from them, on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide of the iſland, is the harbour of Santa Cruz, the moſt 
frequented port in the Canary Iſlands. The beſt road 
for ſhips is between the middle of the town and a fort, 
or caſtle, about a mile to the northward. Ships may 
here lie ſecure in all winds, though the bay is expoſed to 


eaſt; yet theſe winds do not blow ſo hard as to cauſe 
any conſiderable damage above once in the ſpace of four 
or five years. However, ſome years ago moſt of the 
ſhipping in the road were driven on ſhore by one of theſe 
gales. Some Engliſh ſhips were then in the harbour 
but the crews prudently cutting away their maſts, rode 
out the ſtorm. On that occaſion ſome Spaniſh ſcameri 
publickly declared, that in the height of the tempeſt they 
ſaw the devil very buſy in aſſiſting the heretics, | 

In the midſt of the town is a mole, built at a vaſt ex- 
pence, for the convenience of landing. It runs up to the 
northward, and the outermoſt part turns towards the 
ſhore. However, in mild weather, goods are landed at 
a creek among the rocks, near the Cuſtom-bouſe, at the 
diſtance of a ſtone's caſt to the ſouthward of the mole. 

On proceeding from the mole into the town, you come 


is the principal one in the bay. To the northward of it 


made a ſort of artificial cave of large ſtones placed ſo as are m_ forts apd batteries mounted with guns, the moſt 


conſiderable 


ward part of the other large ones with ſmall ſtones in; 4 
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with this iſland, in clear weather, the pike may be eaſily, 


thoſe which blow from the north-eaſt, eaſt, and ſouth- - 


to a ſquare fort on the left hand, named St. Philip's ; this 
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conſiderable of which is named Paſſo Alto. Near it is a were again driven defenceleſs and diſmayed into the open 
ſteep rocky valley, which begins at the ſea-ſhore; and fields, where they every moment expected to be'ſwallows'! 
runs a great way within land. There are-ſeveral batteries ed up by ſome new gulph. The noiſe of the volcano was 
at the ſouth end of the town, and beyond them, cloſe] heard at ſea at twenty leagues diſtance, where the Tex 
to the ſhore, is a fort called St. Juan. All theſe forts ſhook with ſuch violenee as alarmed the mariners, who * 
are mounted with cannon, and joined to each other by at firſt thought the ſhip had ſtruck upon a rock. Meal 
a. thick ſtone - wall, which begins near the above rocky | while a torrent of ſulphur and m̃ielted ores of different 
valley, and continues, with little interruption, to Fort] kinds ruſhed from this laſt voleano towards Guimar, 
St. Juan. This wall is within only breaſt-high, but it | where the houſes and publiek buildings were thrown down. 
is higher on the outſide facing the fea; and from thence by the violence of the accompanying ſhocks. © On the” 
to the ſouthward the ſhore is generally inacceſſible, from | ſecond of February another volcano broke out even in 
its being naturally fenced with rocks. the townof Guimar, which ſwallowed np a forge church. 
T) be town of Santa Cruz is large, and contains ſeveral | Thus, from the twenty-fourth of Decemher to the twenty- 
churches, three convents of friars, an hoſpital, and the | third'of February, the people were conſtantly alarmed by 
| beſt conſtrued private buildings of any to be found in | continual ſhocks of earthquakes, and the terrible volcanoes 
the Canary Iſlands, It is indeed the capital of them all; thar barſt forth in different parts of the Hand!?! 0 
for though the epiſcopal fee and courts. of judicature are | Garrachiea is ſtill a pretty large town, and contains 
in the city of Palmas, in Canaria, the governor-general] ſeveral churches and convents of both fexes. It has 4 
of the iſlands always reſides in Santa Cruz, where à great | ſmall trade for brandy and wine, which ire uſually ſent 
concourſe of foreigners continually reſort, on aceount of | from thence in barks, or large open boats, to Santa Cruz, 
its being the center of the trade between the Canary or Port Orotava. Strong and dutable yeſſels are alſo built 
Iflands with Europe and America. The number of in- there, ſome of which are of three hundred tons burthen, 


habitants are ſuppaſed to amount to abont five or fix thou- and upwards, "Oo . 
4 ſand. The water drank by them is conveyed into the || Six miles to the eaſtward of Garrachica is tlie town of 
= - town in open wooden troughs from a ſpring beyond the 


6. 


Port Orotava, which is a good harbour in the ſummer 
| above-mentioned valley, and in many houſes are pits of | ſeaſon; but in the winter ſhips are often obliged ro ſlip 
P| water which ſerve for other ptirpoſes - © © | their cables and put to ea, for fear of being ſurprized by 
. About twelve miles to the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, | a north-weſt wind, which throws in a heavy ſea upon this 
=. > cloſe” to the ſea, is a cave, with a church, or chapel, | coaſt, This is a place of conſiderable trade, it having 
called Our Lady of Candelaria, in which is a little image |fouriſhed greatly ſince the deſtruction of the harbour of 
15 | of the virgin Mary, about three feet high, holding a Garrachica. It contains two churches, two convents of 
| green candle in one hand, and in the other an infant friars, two of nuns, and ſome good private, buildings. 
3 Jeſus, Who hes a gilt bird in each hand. This chapel At each end of the town is a black ſandy bay; along the 
$ | received its name of Candelaria from its being pretended, |northermoſt is a low-ſtone-wall, built to prevent the land- 
2B | that on the eve of the Purification of the Holy Virgin a ing of an enemy: at the other bay is a fmall caſtle, or 
_- great number of lights are conſtantly feen going in pro- fort, for the ſame putpoſe, and at the landing: place be- 
=. cCeſſion round the cave in which the image is placed; and | tween them is a battery of a few cannon; hut the beſt 
1 they aſſert, that in the morning drops of wax are ſcattered defence of this port is the furf that continually breaks 


t about the ſea-ſhore. * This image is held in the bigheſt upot the ſhore, . 
| veneration, on account of the many miracles it is fad to- La Villa de Orotava, ' which is about three miles within 

| bare performed, and her chapet is adorned with fo many land from Port Orotava, is a large place, and contain? 
| ornaments, that it is the richeſt place in all the ſeven | ſeveral chutches, convents of friars and nuns, with a4 
| illands. At a certain ſeaſon of the year molt of the in- number of ftately ſtone buildings belonging to private 
1. 5 habitants of the iſland go-thither in pilgrimage; when perſons.” A rivulet, which runs throngh the midſt of 
2 troops of young girls march ſinging in an agreeable man- | the town, ſupplies the inhabitants with water, and re- 
| ner the praiſes of the Virgin, and the miraculous deeds | freſhes their gardens and orchards, he 
| a e 


— 


ä | I About four miles within land from Santa Cruz is the 
| On the north weſt fide of the iſland is the bay of Adexe. city of gt. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, that is, St. Chriſtopher” - 
= or, as it is propounced, Adehe; where large ſhips” may jof the Lake. The road to it from Santa Cruz is a pretty 
; anchor. On the north-welt fide is a haven called Garra- | ſteep aſcent, till within a ſmall diſtance of the town, 
chica, once the beſt port in the iſland; but it was de- which is ſeated in the corner of a plain, about four miles 
ſtroyed in 1704, which the natives call the year of the | in length, and a mile in breadth. This City is the ca- 
earthquakes;”and filled up by the rivers of burning lava that | pital' of the ifland, and contains two *parith-churches,, 
flowed into it from a volcano ; ſo that houſes are now three convents of friars, two of nuns, and three hoſpitals; 
built where ſhips formerly lay at anchor; yet veſſels come | two of which are for the venereal diſeaſe, aud the dther 
there ii ſumm er. fkfor fonndlings. The jefuits have alſo. a hopfe here, and, 
The above: earthquake began on the twenty-fourth of | belides'theſe publick ſtruftures, there are many handſome 
December; and, in the ſpace of three hours, twenty-nine private buildings. The water drank by the inhabitants 
ſhocks wefe felt. After this they became ſo violent as to | is conveyed in troughs to the city from the mountains 
rock all the houſes, and oblige the inhabjtants to aban- | ſituated to the ſouthward of the plain. In this city there 
don them. The conſternation · became uniyerſal, and the is not the leaſt ſhow of buſineſs, it being chiefly inhabited' | 
people, with the biſhop at their head, made proceſſions by” tire 5 of the iſland, particularly the officers of 
and pubſick prayers in the open fields. On the thirty-firft | juftice, fuch as the corregidor, and his, tiniente, or lieu- 
à great ligkt was obſerved on Manja, towards the White | tenant, the regidores, or cavildo, with the judge of the 
Mountains,” Where the earth opcting, two volcanbes were | Indies, who preſides in the India-houſe, ' where all affairs 
formed) that threw up ſuch heaps of ſtones, as to raiſe | relating to the Weſt-Indja commerce are conducted. Here 
two esnftderable mountains; and the combuſtible matter | is lixe wife an office of inquiſition, with its proper officers, 
cohfZH , thirown up kindled in the neighbouthood a- | ſubject to the tribunal of the, Holy office at Gran Canaria: 
bore'Rftyfires Things remained in this ſituation till the | yet tlie city appears to à ſtranger as if deſolate and uninha- 
fifth of nuary, and then the ſun was totally obſcured bited; for hardly any body can be ſeen in the ſtreets, and 
with clouds of ſmoke and flame, which continually in- graſs grows in the moſt frequented of them.. 
creaſing augmented: the conſternation and terror of the | Behind the city is a laguna, or lake, about half a mile 
inhabitafits.  *Befdre night the whole country, for nine | in circumference, from which the city takes its name. It 
miles round, was in flames by the flowing of the liquid | is dry in fummer, but in winter is full of' ſtagnant water. 
fire, with theripidity of à torrent, into all quarters from | As this city is ſituated on a plain, elevated a conſiderable 
another volcaſio, which had opened by at leaft thirty | height above the ſea, it is extremely cold in winter, and 
different vents Within the cotupaſs of half a mile. The | expoſed to the winds in all ſeaſons. 2 3 
Horror of this ſens was gréntly encreaſed by the violence | From the weſtern extremity of this plain the r oad de- 
of the ſnocks, hc never once remitted, but by their | ſcends to La Montanza de Centejo, a large village in the 
force enftittly overthrew ſeveral houſes, and ſhook others | mid-way between Santa Cruz and Port Orotava, chiefly 
to their very foundations; while the wretched inhabitants inhabited by peaſants. 8 All 
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All theſe places are populons, and ſituated at no great 


diſtance from the ſea, from whence moſt of them may 
be ſeen; and indeed there are no habitations at a greater 
diſtance from it than three leagues. © The whole iſland 
continues riſing. on all ſides from the ſea till it terminates 
in the pike, Which, as hath been already obſerved, is 
in the center. The north ſide is the moſt fertile, and 
aſcends, more gradually than the others; particularly a 
ſpace along the ſhore about three leagues broad, bounded 
on the ſides by high mountains, or rather cliffs; but up- 
wards from the ſea it riſes like a hanging garden all the 
way, without any conſiderable interruption of hills or 
vallies, till you come within a league of the clouds. 
la the weſtern border of this ſpace is ſituated a large 
town, called Realejo, and on the eaſtern La Rambla. 
Between them ſtand the towns of Orotava and Port 
Orotava, With a number of detached inhabitants ſcatter- 
ed ahout from the ſea · ſnore upwards to the clouds, in or 
beyond which thete are no houſes; yet the clouds are 
not higher than the middle diſtance between the ſea and 
the ſummit of the pike, All the fertil ground within a 
league of the ſea is covered with vines; that of the next 
league produces corn; and the third ſome corn, woods 
of cheſnut- trees, and many other trees of different kinds. 
Above theſe woods are the clouds, which, in fine weather, 
| generally deſcend gradually towards the evening, and reſt 
upon theſe woods till the, morning, when they re- aſcend 
about a league, and there remain till the ſucceeding 
nd Eon 8 
"Beſides the towns already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others, and many ſmall villages. Indeed the iſland is fo 
populous, that when the laſt account was, taken, it con- 
tained no leſs than ninety- ſix thouſand perſons, and is 
ſuppoſed to have as many inhabitants as all the reſt of the 
ſren i = 
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the Weather and Produce of the Wand. 


ON ot readers will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a 
S journey, up the pike of Tenerife, undertaken by Mr. 
Glas, Pon el Hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands we have 
taken this and many other curious and intereſting parti 
culars, which, we hope, will ſerve to recommend his 
work to the notice of the public. 1 

In the beginning of the month of September, 1761, at 
about four in the afternaon, our author ſet out on horſe- 
back, in company with the maſter of a ſhip, to viſit the 
pike. They had with them a ſervant, a muleteer, and a 
guide; and, after aſcending about ſix miles, arrived towards 
{un-ſet at the moſt diſtant, habitation from the ſea, which 
is in a hollow: here finding, an aqueduct of open 
troughs that convey water down from the head of the 
hollow, their ſervants watered the cattle, and filled ſome 
{mall barrels to ſerve them in their expedition. The 
gentlemen here alighted, and walking into the hollow, 
found it very pleaſant, it abounding with many trecs that 


: * 4 


ſent forth an odoriferous ſmell ; and near the houſes are 
ſome fields of maize, or Indian corn. N 

On their mounting again they travelled for ſome time 
up a ſteep road, and reached the woods and clouds juſt 
as it grew dark. They could not mils their way, the 
road being bounded on both ſides with trees or buſhes, 
which were chiefly laurel, ſavine, and bruſhwood. Hav- 
ing travelled about a mile, they came to the upper edge 
of the wood, above the clouds, where alighting, they 
made a fire and ſupped; ſoon after which they laid down 
to ſleep under the buſhes. 1 

About half an hour after ten, the moon ſhining bright, 
they mounted again, travelling ſlowly two hours through 
an exceeding -bad road, reſembling the ruins of ſtone 
buildings ſcattered over the fields. After they had got 
out of this road they came upon ſmall light pumice-ſtone, 
like ſningle; upon which they rode at a pretty good pace 
for near an hour. The air now began to be very ſharp, 
cold, and piercing, and the wind blew ſtrong from the 
lovth-weſtward, Their guide adviſed them to alight 
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five in the morning. Te this they agreed, and entered 
a cave, the mouth of which was built up to about a man's. 


beight to exclude the cold. Near this place was ſome dry 


withered retamas, the only ſtirub or vegetable near the 
cave, and with theſe they made a great fire to warm them- 
ſelves, and then fell aſleep; but were ſoon awaked by an 
itching occaſioned by the cold thin air, want of reſt; and 
fleeping in their cloaths. They here paſſed away: their 
time as well as they could; but while they crept ſo near 


. 


| the fire, that one fide was almoſt ſcorched; the other was 
benumbed with cold. Too he: Fl „ 

At about five in the morning they mounted again, and 

travelled ſlowly about a mile; for the road was rather 

| too ſteep for travelling quick on horſeback, and their beaſts 


were now fatigued. At laſt they came among ſome great 
looſe rocks, where was a kind of cottage built of looſe 
ſtones, called the Engliſh Pitching-place, probably from 
ſome of the Enpliſh reſting here on their way to viſit the 
pike; for none take that journey but foreigners, and 
ſome poor people who earn their bread by gathering brim- 


way being too ſteep for riding, and left one of the ſer- 
vants to look after the horſes, while they proceeded on 


heat; but were ſoon fatigued by the ſteepneſs of the road; 
which was looſe and fandy. On their reaching the top 
of this hill, they came to a prodigious number of large 


and looſe rocks, or ſtones, whoſe ſurfaces were flat, and 


each of them on a medium about ten feet every way. This 


road was leſs ſteep than the other; but they were obliged 


which were not cloſe to each other. Among theſe is 4 
cavern, in which is a well or natural reſervoir, into 
which they deſcended by a ladder placed there by the 
poor people for that purpoſe. This cavern is very ſpa- 
cious, it being almoſt ten yards wide, and twenty in 


Þ height; but all the bottom, except juſt at the foot of the 


ladder, is covered with water, which is about two fa- 


„5 Pray ro i” 5 , { thoms deep, and was then frozen towards the inner edges 
A Journey up, the Pike of Tenerife; with a conciſe Accaunt |, 


of the cave; but when they attempted to drink of it, its 
exceſſive coldneſs prevented them. After travelling about 
a quarter or half a mile upon the great ſtones, they 
reached the bottom of the real pike, or ſugar-loaf, 
which is exceeding ſteep, and the difficulty of aſcendin 
encteaſed and rendered more fatiguing by the eu 
being looſe and giving way under their feet; for though 
this eminence is not above half a mile in height, they 
were obliged to ſtop and take breath near thirty times; 
and when they at laſt. reached the top, being quite ſpent 
with fatigue, they lay about a quarter of an hour to reſt 
themſelves and recover their breath, _ et 
When they left the Evgliſh Pitching-place in the 
morning, the ſun was juſt emerging from the clouds, which 
were ſpread under them at a great diſtance below, and 
appeared like the ocean, Above the clouds, at a vaſt di- 


| ance to the north, they perceived ſomething black, 


which they imagined to be the .top of the iſland of Ma- 
deira, and taking the bearings of it by a pocket com- 


| paſs,” found it to be exactly in the direction of that iſland 


from Tenerife; but before they reached the tops of 
the pike it diſappeared. They faw from hence the top of 
the iſlands of Gran Canaria, Hiero, Palma, and Go- 
mera, which ſeemed to be quite near ; but conld nei- 
ther perceive Lancerota nor Fuertaventura, they being 
not high enough to pierce the clouds. 

Having reſted for ſome time, they began to obſerve 
the top of the pike, which is about an hundred and forty 
yards in length, and an hundred and ten in breadth. It 
is hollow, and ſhaped like a bell with the mouth up- 
wards. From the edges of this bell or cauldron,” as it 
is called by the natives, it is about forty yards to the 
bottom, and in many parts of this hollow, they obſerv- 
ed ſmoke and ſteams of ſulphur iſſuing forth in puffs; 
and in particular places the heat of the ground was ſo 
great, as to penetrate through the ſoles of their ſhoes to 
their feet. On obſerving ſome ſpots of earth, or ſoft 
clay, they tried the hear with their fingers; but could 
not thruſt them in farther than half an inch; for 
the deeper they went, the hotter it was. They then 
took their guide's ſtaff, and thruſt it about three inches 


here, as the place was convenient, and reit till four or 


- 
. == 
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deep into a hole or porous place, where the ſmoke _ 
: e 


ſtone. Here they again alighted, the remainder of their 


their journey. They walked hard to get themſelves a 


to travel a conſiderable way round, to leap over the rocks, 
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great ſquare ſtones before deſcribed, were probably 
thrown, in ſome eruption, out of the cauldron, of hol- 


too ſteep for riding. 


ed thickeſt; and having held. it there about à minute, 


thered here many pieces of moſt curious and beautiful 
brimſtone of all celours, particularly an azure blue, 
violet, green, yellow, and ſcarlſeee. 
From hence the clouds beneath them, which were at 


a great diſtance, made a very extraordinary appearance: 


they ſeemed like the ocean, only the ſurface was not 


= ſo blue and ſmooth, but had the reſemblance of 
white wool; and where this clondy ocean, as it may be 
called, touched the mountain, it ſeemed to foam like 
billows breaking on the ſhore. When they aſcended 


through the clouds, it was dark; but when they after- 


wards. mounted again, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and the moon ſhone bright, the clouds were then be- 


low them, and about a mile diſtant, They then miſ- 
took them for the ocean, and, wondered at their ſeeing. 
them ſo near; nor did they diſcover their miſtake till 


the : ſun aroſe. - When they paſſed through the clouds, 
in deſcending from the pike, they appeared as a thick 


fog or miſt, reſembling thoſe frequently ſeen in Eng- 
land; all the trees of the wood and their cloaths were 


wet with them. | | 


On the top of the pike the air was thin, cold, and 
piercing, like the ſouth-eaſterly winds felt in the great 
deſart of Africa. In aſcending the ſugar-loaf, which is 
very ſteep, their hearts pres and beat violently, and, 
as. hath been already obſerved, they were. obliged to reſt 
above thirty times to take breath; and this was probably 


as much owing to the thinneſs of the air cauſing a dif- 


ficulty of reſpiration, as to the uncommon -fatigue they 
ſuffered in climbing the hill. Their guide, who was a 
thin, active old man, was far from being affected in 
the ſame manner; but climbed up with eaſe like a 


goat ; for he was one of the poor men who earn their 


living by gathering brimſtone in the cauldron and other 
volcanoes, the pike itſelf being no other, though it 
has not burned for ſome years; for the ſugar-loaf is en- 
tirely compoſed of earth mixed with aſhes and calcined 
ſtones, thrown out of the bowels of the earth, and the 


low of the pike, when it was a volcano. 
Having ſurveyed every thing worthy of notice, they 


| deſcended to the place where they had left their horſes, 


which took them up only half an hour, though they 
were about two hours and a. half in aſcending, It was 


then about ten in the morning, and the ſun ſhone fo 4 


exceeding hot, as to oblige them to take ſhelter in the 
cottage, and being extremely fatigued, they laid down 
in order to ſleep; but were prevented by the cold, which 


was ſo: intenſe in the ſhade, that they were obliged to 


* 4 


| kindle a fire to keep themſelves warm. J | 1 
After they had taken ſome repoſe, they mounted their] 


horſes about noon, and deſcending by the ſame way 
they went up, .came to ſome pines ſituated about two 


miles above the clouds. Between theſe pines and the 


pike, no herb, , ſhrub, tree, or graſs can grow, except 
the before-mentioned retamas. At about five in the even- 


Ing they arrived at Orotava, not having alighted by the 


way to ſtop, only ſometimes to walk, where the road was 


* 


The whole diſtance they rode in the five hours ſpent in 
coming down from the Engliſh Pitching-place to Oro- 


tava, they computed to be about fifteen Engliſh—miles, 


travelling at the rate of three miles an hour, Mr. Glas 
ſuppoſes, that the perpendicular height of the Engliſh 
Pitching-place to be about four Engliſh miles, and add- 


ing to that a mile of perpendicular height from thence 


to the pike, obſerves, that the whole will be about five 
Engliſh miles, and that he 1s very certain he cannot be 
miſtaken in this calculation above a mile either way. 
But we beg leave to obſerve, that Mr. Glas is here pro- 
bably miſtaken, owing perhaps to his not uſing any in- 
ſtruments proper for aſcertaining the exact altitude of 
this monntain, which, according to this calculation, is 
much higher than either the Alps, or the higheſt part 
of the Andes. 9 85 | | 
The weather in Tenerife is the ſame as in Gran Ca- 
naria; but the ſea-breeze generally ſets in at about ten 


o'clock in the morning on the caſt and north-eaſt ſides 
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of the iſland, and blows till about five or fix in the even. 


drew it out, and found it burnt to charcoal- They ga- ing, when it falls calm till midnight. The land- wiud 


then begins, and continues till ſeven or eight in the | 
morning, when it is followed by a calm, which laſts till 


| the ſea-breeze returns. 


In the bay of Santa Cruz, and on all the eaſt fide of 
the iſland, the ſea-breeze commonly blows at eaſt, and 
the land-wind at weſt. On the north fide, the ſea- 
breeze blows at north-eaſt by eaſt, or north-eaſt, and 
the land-wind directly oppoſite to it; but at Point Nago, 
where the land ſtretches towards the north-eaſt far into 
the ſea, there is no land- wind. 1 3 5 e 
It is remarkable, that at the brow of the hill above 
Santa Cruz, and at the city of Laguna, a freſh gale 
blows from the north-weſt all the time of the ſea-breeze, 
which is . occaſioned by the mountains almoſt encom- 
paſſing the plain. Theſe being ſo exceeding high on the 
ſouth ſide of it, is to beat back the ſea-breeze, and 
throw it againſt the mountairis that bound the north 
ſide of the plain, where finding no paſſage, it veers to 
the ſouth-eaſt, and there meeting with no reſiſtance, 
forces its way with great vehemence through the plain; 
till coming to the brow of the above-mentioned hill, 
part of the current of air pours down it towards Santa 
Cruz, advancing within a mile and half of the ſea, 
where it is checked by the true ſea · bree e. 
| Yet there is no regular fea or land- breeze on the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt, which is ſheltered from the trade or 
north-eaſterly wind by the immenſe height of 'the pike, 
which towers above the region of. the wind : hence on 
that ſide of the iſland, either an eddy wind at ſouth- 
welt, or a calm prevails, ' „„ 

The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame as that 
of Canaria, only there are more vineyards and leſs corn 
land. The wines are ſtrong, goed, and very fit for ex- 
portation, eſpecially into hot climates, by which they 
are greatly improved. Formerly a great quantity of 
Canary ſack was made here; but of late years they do 
not make above fifty pipes in a ſeaſon; for they no- 
uſually gather the grapes when green, and make a dry 


hard wine of them, which, when about two or three 
| years old, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from Madeira; 
but after four years of age it becomes ſo ſweet and mel- 


low, as to reſemble the wine of Malaga in Spain. This, 
like all the other Canary iſlands, abounds with orchilla 
weed. | | 9 „ 


r 


af the ancient Inhabitants of Tenerife, their Dreſſes, Cuſtoms, 
| and Manners. Re 


THE ancient natives of Tenerife were generally of 

a middle ſtature; but thoſe who dwelt on the 
north ſide of the iſland were not only much fairer, but 
had hair of a lighter colour than thoſe in the ſouth. 
Both ſexes frequently anointed their bodies with ſheep's 
fat. The men wore cloaks of goats ſkins dreſſed, and 
rendered ſoft with butter: thoſe of the women were 
longer, and reached down to their feet, and underneath 
they had petticoats of the ſame ſkins. Their language 
was entirely different from that uſed in the other iſlands, 


| and was very guttural. They had no iron, nor any other 


metal; and inſtead of inſtruments made of theſe, uſed 
a black hard ſtone ſharpened and made fit for killing 
ſheep and cutting timber. Of theſe. alſo they made lan- 
cets, and when they were troubled with acute pains, 
drew blood with them from the part affected. ; 

Among them were artificers, who dreſſed the ſkins of 
goats, and made garments; carpenters, who wrought in 
wood; and potters, who made earthen, veſſels: all of 
whom were paid for their labour in fleſh, barley, or 
roots. | ; 

The inhabitants of Tenerife were very neat and cleanly ; 
they waſhed their hands and faces whenever they aroſe 
from ſleep, when they ſat down to eat, and after they 
had eaten. Their food was the fleſh of ſheep and goats 
roaſted, or boiled, which they ate alone; and not, like 
the Europeans with bread or roots. They alſo fed upon 


ter 


barley-meal, roaſted and dreſſed with milk and __ 
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tenance. 


of ſheep, and herds of goats, he | A 
the others, who, in return, would give them food. From 
theſe, they ſaid, were deſcended their ſervants... _ 


After eating they refrained from drink for about half an 


hour, from the opinion that drinking cold water imme- 
diately after eating 
They had no other cattle but ſheep and goats; nor grain 


warm . viduals, fpoiled their teeth. 


but wheat and barley, beans and peaſe. 

The men prepared the ground for ſeed, by breaking 
it up. with a. kind of wooden hoes; and che women 
ſowed the ſeed. When they were in great diſtteſs for 
want of grain, or the like, they aſſembled with their 
children and flocks in certain places ſet apart for that 

urpoſe, where they ſat on the ground un a circle, weep- 
5a and making a mournful noife, their flocks at the ſame 
time bleating for. want of food; for on theſe occaſions 
both the men and beaſts were debarred all kind of ſuſ- 


They martied without any regard to kindred, except 
that of a mother or ſiſter; but no man had more than one 


wife, They had a cuſtom, that in the houſe, or cave, 


where the huſband and wife ſlept, no other perſon was 
allowed to ſleep ; yet they did not lie together, but in 
ſeparate beds, which were made of herbs or graſs covered 
with goat ſkins, neatly dreſſed and ſewed together, with 
coverings of the ſame ſkins. They could put away their 
wives when they pleaſed ; but the children of tho 


WOo- 


men who were divorced were eſteemed illegitimate, and 


could not inherit their fathers effécts. When their chil- 
dren were born they were waſhed all over with water by 
virgins, who were ſet apart for that office, and never 
allowed to marry. They had a cuſtom among them, thar 
when a man accidentally met a woman alone, or in a 
ſolitary place, he was not to look at or to ſpeak to her, 
unleſs ſhe ſpoke firſt, but to turn out of the way ; and 
if he made uſe of any indecent expreflion, or behaved in an 
unbecoming manner, he was ſeverely puniſhed, : 

It was cuſtomary, when one perſon went to the houſe of 
another, inſtead of entering in, to fit on a ſtone at the 


door, andeither to whiſtle or ſing till ſomebody came out 


and defired him to walk in. Whoever neglected this ce- 


Temony, and entered another "wah, houſe without be- 


Ing invited, was liable to puni 
a very extraordinary affront. 


o 


ment; this being eſteemed 


* 


It is ſaid, they had a ſurprizing facility in counting the 


number of their ſheep and goats, when iſſuing tumultu- 


their fingers, or moving their lips. *. 

The natives acknowledged a God, whom they called 
by the names Achguarergenan, Achoran, and Achaman, 
which ſignify the Suſtainer of the heavens and the earth. 
They alſo gave him the titles of the Great, the Sublime, 
and the Sullainer of all: but they did not worſhip idols, 
nor had any images of the Deity. They believed that 
God created them of earth and water, and made as many 
women as men, giving them cattle, and every thing ne- 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence ; but that afterwards, they ap- 
l to him too few, he created more; but to theſe 
aſt gave nothing; and when they prayed to him for flocks 

bid them go. and ſerve 


ouſly out of a fold, without even pointing to them with 


The king was obliged to marry 2 perſon who was his 


equal but if ſuch a one could not be found, he took his 


own ſiſter to wife, for he was not permitted to debaſe his 
family by a, mixture of plebeian blood. In the ſummer 


ſeaſon the king reſided in the mountains; but in winter 


near the ſea-ſhore. When he travelled, or 5 fo change 
ribe aſſembled, | 


his place of reſidence, the elders, of his tribe aller 
and carried before him a ſtaff and a lance, with a kind of 
flag upon it, to give notice of the king's, approach, that 


all who were travelling upon the ſame road might pay 
him the cuſtomary homage, by proſtrating themſelves | 


before him on the ground, Wiping the duſt from his feet 
with the corners of their garments, and kiſſing them. 

A few years before the conqueſt of Tenerife was a 
prince, called Betzenuria, who governed the whole iſland, | 
and had nine ſons, who, upon his death, divided the go- 
vernment equally between them; by which means the 
land became ſeparated into nine kingdoms,eight of which 
paid homage to Tinobat, the elder brother, who 
was the moſt powerful, from his poſſeſſing the richeſt 
and moſt fertile part of the iſland, which is the tract 
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| and the principal elders of the diſtrict on the ſmaller 


| 


ſtone. They then dried the E by extracting from it 


that extends between Orotava and the btow of the hill 
ſeven thouland fighting men. , 
Tue natives had Fequert difputes zeug themitlees 
about their flacks and paſtures, which, often ended in 
war. Their offenſive weapons were darts made of pitch- 
pine ſharpened and Hardened in the fire, like thoſe uſed 
in Gran Canaria: they had alſo a weapon like a ſpear, 
very ſharp, and were ſo dexterous at throwing theſe, that 
they ſcarce ever miſſed their mark. At the approach of 
an enemy they alarmed the country, by making a ſmoke, 
or by whiſtling, which they repeated from one to ano- 
ther. This laſt method is till in uſe, and may be heard at 
an almoſt incredible diſtance. _ . 
In their wars they were attended by their women, who 
brought proviſions, carried off the dead; and interred 


3 


them in caves. 


hey. held their courts of judicature on a large plain, 
and on each ſide ſeveral others of inferior ſize and height. 
On the day appointed for holding the court the king, 
who was always preſent, was ſeated on the high ſtone, 


ones, according to their ſeniority ; and in this manner 
they heard and decided cauſes. When any one was fen- 
tenced to ſuffer corporal puniſhment, he was laid flat on 
the ground, and the king delivering the ſcepter or ſtaff, 
which he always carried with him, into the hand of 
ſome perſon preſent, ordered him to give the offender a 
number of blows proportioned to his crime, and then take 
him from his preſence. In caſe of murder the king took 
away the criminal's cattle and effects, gave them to the 
relations of the deceaſed, and baniſhed the murderer from 
that diſtrict; but, at the ſame time, took him under his 
own protection, that he might be ſafe from the attempts 
of the friends and relations of the deceaſed. They never 
puniſhed any perſon with death; for it was a maxim with 
them, that it belonged to God alone to take away that 
ud EL „%o os 

When any perſon died, they carried the body to a cave, 
and ſtretching it on a flat ſtone, opened it and took out 
the bowels, then twice a day waſhed the porous parts, 
that is, the neck, the armi-pits, behind the ears, the groin, 
and between the fingers, with cold water: after waſhing 


| it ſufficiently, they anointed, thoſe parts with ſheep's butter, 


and ſprinkled them with a powder made of the duſt of 
ras pine-trees, and a kind of bruſh-wood, called by 
the Spaniards breſſos, and with the powder of pumice- 


all its moiſture, after which the relations of the deceaſed 
came and ſwaddled it in dreſſed ſheep or goats ſkins, and 
girding all tight with long leather thongs, they put it in 
the cave which had been ſet a part by the deceaſed for his 
burying- place. The king could ee in the 
cave of his anceſtors, in which the bodies were ſo diſ- 
poſed as to be known again. Particular perſons were ſet 
apart for the office of embalming; and there were men to 
embalm the bodies of the men, and women to perform 
that office for thoſe of their own ſex. 5 6 85 the pro- 
ceſs, the bodies were watched by the embalmers with the 
greateſt care to prevent their being devoured by the ra- 
vens; the huſband, or wife, of the deceaſed bringing 
them proviſions, and waiting on them during the time of 
their watching. It is ſaid that not many years ago, two 
of theſe embalmed bodies were taken out of a cave; they 
were entire, and as light as cork ; but quite freſh, and 
L 


without apy diſagreeable ſmell. Their teeth and garments 
were allo freſh and found. | 


Of the Iſland of GOMERA. 


Ts Situation; a Deſeri tron of the 7 ed Port and Totun ; 
the Produce if the Iſland; and the Perſons, Dreſs, and 


Manners of the original Inhabitants, 


E middle of this iſland lies ſix leagues to the ſouth- 
weſt of Point Teno, in Tenerife, The prin- 
cipal wee ſeated cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, in the bottom 
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above he you of Santa Cruz, in which he could raiſe ' 
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tain, called La Caldera, or the Cauldron. Its Þ; 
| . Rivers, [ts Volcanoes, Climate, Produte, . 
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The produce of Gomera is much the ſame with that 


of Tenerife and Canaria. The inhabitants have generally 


Juſt corn enough for their own uſe, and ſeldom import or. 
export any.” In this particular it reſembles Canaria ; for 
it has almoſt every neceſſary within itſelf, and therefore 
has little need of any thing from abroad; for cattle, 
fowls, corn, wine, roots, fruit, and honey are here in 
great plenty; and if there was ſufficient encouragement 
Tor the exertion of their induſtry, the natives could eaſily 
manufacture a ſufficient quantity of wool and raw ſilk to 
clothe themſelves : here is alſo ſtone, lime, timber, and 
all the other materials for building, except iron, 
The wine of this iſland is in general weak, poor, and 
ſharp; it is therefore unfit for exportation; yet ſome of 


it, when two years old, excels: the very beſt wine made 
in Madeira, both in taſte and flavour, though it is as 


clear as water and as weak as ſmall beer. 


1 F F 


Here are the animals comman in the reſt of the iſlands, 


and alſo plenty of deer, originally brought from Barbary. 
There are likewiſe more mules bred in Gomera than in 
any of the other Canary Iſlands, and fome ſnakes ; but 
it does not appear that any of them do the leaſt harm. 
The original natives of the iſland of Gomera were of 
a lively diſpofition,;. they were of the middle ſtature, ex- 


tremely active and dexterous in attacking 'and defending, 


and excellent ſlingers of ſtones and darts, to which they 


were trained from their infancy, it being the common 


- 


amuſement of the young people to caft ſmall ſtones and 


darts at each other; to avoid which they ſeldom moved 


their feet, but only waved their bodies to and fro; and 


ſo expert were they at this ſport, that they uſed to catch 


the air. 


in their hands the ſtone and darts as they flew in 

The Gomerans uſed to dreſs themſelves in a ſort of | 
cloak made of goat-ſkins, which reached to the calf of 
the leg; but the women were cloathed with a petticoat, 


and a head-drefs that hung down to their ſhoulders, both 
of which were made of goat-ſkin dyed and curiouſly painted. 


The blue dye they extracted from an herb which 
they called paſtil, and the red from the root of a tree which 
they called taginaſte : all between the head-dreſs and 


petticoat were left bare. When the men had any qua- 


rel which was to be decided by a combat, they laid aſide 


their cloaks, tied a ſort of bandage round their waiſt, and 
bound their foreheads with a kind of painted turban. The 


Gomerans wore ſhoes made of hogs- ſkins. 

In their combats they uſed the ſame weapons as the 
natives of the other iſlands, which were ſticks or poles 
of hard wood, with the ends ſharpened, They have had 
amongſt them feveral men diſtinguiſhed by their bravery, 
whoſe fame they {till celebrate in their ſongs. | 
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IHE iſland of Palma is ſituated ſeventeen leggues to 
the weſt-north-weſt of Teno, the welt end of Te- 
nerife, in twenty-eight 8 thirty minutes north lati- 


ur miles in length from north 


to ſouth, and the extreme breadth about eighteen miles. 

The ſummit of Palma is, according to Mr. Glas, higher 
than that of Tenerife; for he reckoned the pike or ſugar- 
loaf only as a hill placed on the top of the iſland: and 
he obſerves, that when any 


one who has never ſeen land 


as ; 144 1,3 F, * 5 a „ 8 |; 
of an uncommon height, approaches in clear weather 
within twelve leagues of tlie iſlands of Tenerife and Pal- 


ma, and comes all at once 


ſon who has never ſeen the 


will be very great, reſembling that which ſtrikes a per- 


ocean, till he has all at once 


| a full view of it from the top of an adjacent mountain, 


Within land, on the north-eaſt part of the iſland, is a 


high and ſpacious mountain, ſteep on all ſides. This is 
called La Caldera, or the Cauldron, from a hollow like 
that on the pike of Tenerife, The ſummit is about two 


leagues in circumference, and on the inſide the Cauldron 


deſcends gradually from thence to the bottom, which is 


a ſpace of about thirty acres, On the declivity of the in- 


ſugar-mills. The water of 


fide ſprings ſeveral rivulets, . which joining together at 
the bottom, iſſue in one ſtream through a paſſage to the 
outſide of the mountain from which this brook. deſcends ; 
and having run ſome diſtance from thence, turns two 
this. ſtream is unwholeſome, 


on account of its being mixed with ſome water of a per- 
nicious quality in the Cauldron ; all the inſide of which 


abounds with herbage, and is covered with palms, pitch- 
pine, laurel, lignum-rhodium, and retamas; which laſt 
have in this iſland a yellow bark, and grow to the ſize 


of large trees; but in the others they are only ſhrubs. 


feed on the leaves. of the 


the Cauldron ; one of theſe 


ſelves and cattle : but the 
places' at a diſtance from the 


The people here take great 


care not to let the he-goats 
retama, on account of their 


breeding a ſtone in the bladder, which kills them. 
There are two rivulets which ſpring on the outſide of 


runs northward to the village 


of St. Andreas, and turns two ſugar-mills, and the other 
runs to the town of Santa Cruz, which lies to the eaſt- 
ward, Theſe are the only riyulets or ſtreams of any con- 
ſequence in the iſland : on which account the natives 
build tanks, or ſquare refervoirs with planks of pitch-pine, 
which they make tight with caulking. Theſe they fill 
with'the torrents of rain-water that in the winter ſeaſon 
ruſh down from the mountains, and preſerve it for them- 


ſheep, goats, and hogs, in 


* 
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rivulets, feed almoſt all the 


2 


year round on the roots of fern and aſphodil, and there- 
fore have little or no need of water, there being, moiſture 


enough in thoſe roots to ſupply the want of that element. | 
The ſouth quarter of the iſland is moſt deſtitute of 


water, yet there is a med 


icinal well of hot- water fo 


cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, that the tide flows .into' it at full 
ſea. And at Uguer is à cave, that has a long narrow 


entrance, ſo ſtraight that people paſs through. it back- 


- 
= 


2 noiſe like thunder, 


moſt every part of the iſla 


wards, with the face to the mouth of the cave; but 
after they, have got through this paſſage, they enter a 
ſpacious grotto, where water diſtils from between the 
large flakes of ſlate- ſtones that hang from the roof; the 
leaſt blow given to theſe reſound through the cave with 


There is a mountain in the diſtrict of Tifuya, which 
appears to have been removed by an earthquake from 
its original ſituation. The natives have a tradition that 
the ſpot on which it now ſtands was a plain, and the 
moſt fertile ſpot in the whole ifland, till it was deſtroyed 
by the burning lava, and the fall of the mountain. 

Indeed, the effects of volcanoes are to be ſeen in al- 


nd; for the channels whe 
the 


Canary:JoLANDS.. 


the burning matter, melted ores, and calcined ſtones 
and aſhes ran, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. . 


On the thirteenth of November 1677, Fa little ; after ; 
ſun- ſet, the earth ſhook for thirteen leagues, - with a 


dreadful noiſe that laſted five days, during which the 


earth opened in ſeveral places; but the greateſt opening 
was at Mount aux Chevres, a mile and a half from the 
ſea, from whence proceeded a great fire which caſt up 
ſtones and pieces of rock; and in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour were twenty eight gaps about the foot of the 
mountain, which caſt forth flames and abundance of 
burning ſtones. There was another eruption in 1750, 
when one of theſe rivers of fire ran down from the 
mountains towards the town of Santa Cruz, and: diſ- 
charged itſelf into the ſea, about a mile to the north- 
ward of the town: but we do not know that any conſi- 
derable volcano or earthquake has happened ſince, though 
they have ſometimes ſome ſlight ſhocks. _ 4 
On viewing Palma at the diſtance of three leagues off 
at ſea, the mountains ſeem full of gutters or beds formed 
by torrents of rain water; but theſe only appear little 
from their. height and diſtance; for on approaching near, 
we find them large vallies, abounding with wood. 
The black ſhining ſand uſed to throw upon | writing 


to prevent its blotting, is found in many places: on the 


ſhore of this and the other iſlands. It appears to have 
been thrown out of volcanoes, and is certainly the moſt 
perfect iron; for the load-ftone, on being held near it, 
will draw up every grain.) ot ih [gs es 

The air, weather, and winds. are nearly the ſame. here. 
as at Tenerife and, Canaria, only the £4 winds and 
rain are more frequent in Palma, on account of its ly- 
ing more to the weſtward and northward, and conſe- 
quently being not ſo far within the verge of the north- 
eaſt trade-winds as thoſe iſlands, whence it is more ex- 
poſed to variable winds, particularly the ſouth- weſt, 
which moſt prevails in the latitudes adjacent to thoſe of 
the north-eaſt trade- winde. 

With reſpect to the climate both here, and in Tene- 
rife, Canaria, and Gomera, a perſon will find great dif- 
ference according as he lives in the mountains, or near 


the ſea-ſhore,: In the months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, the heat ſeems almoſt intolerable near the ſhore, 


' while there is a calm; but, at the ſame time, the air is 
quite freſh and pleaſant on the mountains. In the middle 
of winter the houſes far up the mountains, near the clouds, 
are extremely cold, and the natives keep fires burning in 
their habitations all day long; but this is far from be- 
ing the caſe near the ſea; for there they uſe fires only in 
their kitchens. For eight months in the year the ſum- 
mits of all the Canary iflands, except Lancerota and Fu- 
ertaventura, are generally covered with ſnow, .. 
Formerly the ſummit of Palma abounded with trees; 
but a great drought, which prevailed in 1545, deſtroyed 


them all, and though others began to ſpring up ſome | 


time after, they were deſtroyed by the rabbits and other 
animals, which finding no paſture below, went up there, 
and devoured all the young trees and herbs; ſo that the 
upper part of the iſland is at preſent quite bare and de- 
folate, The rabbits were - firſt brought to Palma by 
Don Pedro Fernandes de Lago, the ſecond lieutenant- 
general of Tenerife, and have ſince increaſed in a ſur- 
prizing manner. Before the trees and ſhrubs were de- 
itroyed on the ſummit of the iſland, a great deal of man- 
| ow fell there, which the natives gathered and ſent to 
R 1 RT 60h; Cy # Rape mo | 

The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame with 
that of Canaria; but a great quantity of ſugar is made 
in Palma, particularly on the weſt fide of the iſland. 
On the eaſt fide are produced good wines, which have 
a different taſte and flavour from thoſe of Tenerife: the 
dry wine is ſmall bodied, and of a yellow colour. The 
malvaſia, or ſack, is not ſo luſcious or ſo ſtrong as that 
of Tenerife; but on its being about three years old, it 
obtains the rich flavour of a ripe pine- apple. Theſe 
wines are however very difficult to preſerve, eſpecially 
| _ exported to cold climates, where they frequentlyſturn 
our, 

All the kinds of fruit that grow in Tenerife and Ca- 
naria are found here in greater abundance, ſo that the 
natives cannot conſume them; but as they have great 

5 | 
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| plenty of ſugar, they make vaſt quantities of ſweet-meats 


and conſerves, which they export to the reſt of the iſlands, _ 


and alſo to ſome parts of the Indies. 


The bees produce a great deal of 00d honey, eſpe- 
cially in the hives that are at a great diſtance from vines, 


and the mocanes, a fruit. that reſembles an elder-berry ; 


both theſe having a bad effect on its colour. In Palma is 
alſo. much gum-dragon, and the natives extract great quan- 
tities of pitch from the pitch- pine. In time of ſcarcity 
they make good bread of the roots of fern, which is 
ſaid to be not inferior to that made of wheat flour; but 
the fern of Palma is not eſteemed ſo good as that of 
Gomera. Ig IN 
Though the woods that formerly grew on the ſummit 
of Palma are all deſtroyed, yet there are many trees in 
the region of the clouds, and beneath it; fo that at 
about two leagues diſtance, the iſland appears like one 
entire wood. Pine trees grow here to ſuch a ſize, as to 
be fit for maſts of the larger ſhips; but they are ex- 
ceeding heavy, and from the ruggedneſs of the roads, 
the expence of bringing them to the ſhore would be very 
great. | 8 | 
The chief port in Palma is that of Santa Cruz, on 
the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland. The road is within a 
muſket ſhot of the ſhore, where veſſels generally ride in 
fifteen or twenty fathoms water, and are expoſed to 
eaſterly winds ; yet with good anchors and cables they 
may ride with great ſafety, in ali the winds that blow in 
this part of the world; for the ground is clean and 
good, and the great height of the iſland, with the per- 
pendicular rocks that face the road, repel the wind that 
blows. upon it; though ever ſo ſtrong. Santa Cruz is a 


large town, conraining two pariſh churches, ſeveral con- 


vents. of friars and nuns, with many neat and private 
buildings, though they are neither ſo good, nor ſo large 
as thoſe of the city of Palmas in Canaria, or of the 
towns of Tenerife. Near the mole is a caſtle or battery 
mounted with ſome pieces of ordnance for the defence of 
the ſhips in the bay, and to prevent the landing of an 
enemy. In the midſt of the town, near the great church, 
is a fountain filled by a rivulet, which ſupplies the in- 
habitants with plenty of good water. : 

The next port, named Taſſacorta, lies on the ſouth-weſt 
of zthis; but being expoſed to weſterly winds, is little 
frequented by any other veſſels than boats. It has a 
village of the ſame name. There are no other towns of 
any note in the iſland; but many villages, one of the chief 
of which is St. Andres. . 


EDT 08” 
Of the INland of HIERRO or FERRO. 


The French formerly reckoned the Longitude from thence. 
The Situation and Extent of that Iſland, with a par- 

ticular Account of a Tree that 1s continually dropping 
Water. 


\HE iſland of Ferro, called by the Spaniards Hi- 
erro, and by the French l'Iſle de Fer, is the moſt 
weſterly iſland of the Canaries. Here the French navi- 
gators formerly placed the firſt meridian for reckoning 
the longitude, as the Dutch did theirs from the Pike of 
Tenerife : moſt geographers however at preſent reckon 
the firſt meridian done capital of their own country; 
it conveying a more diſtinct idea to an Engliſhman to 
ſay, that ſuch a place is ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt 
from London, than to reckon the longitude from a di- 
ſtant iſland; and hence the Engliſh geographers now 
uſually reckon the longitude of places from London, and 

the French from Paris. | 
The iſland of Hierro, or Ferro, is about five leagues 
in breadth and fifteen in circumference. It is ſituated 
in twenty-ſeven degrees forty-eight minutes north lati- 
tude, and in ſeventeen degrees twenty-ſix minutes weſt 
longitude from London. On all fides it riſes ſteep and 
craggy from the ſea for above a league, ſo as to render 
the aſcent extremely difficult and fatiguing ; but after 
travelling this league, the reſt of the iſland will be found 
to be tolerably level and fruitful, it abounding in many 
kinds of trees and ſhrubs, and producing better graſs, 
| Dy herbs, 
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bees thrive and multiply Here in 4 very extraordinary 
manner, and alſo make excellent Honey x. 

There are only three ſptings in tie whole iſland. On 
account of the ſcarcity of water, it is faid that the ſheep, 
goats, and ſwitie of this ifland, do not drink in che 


ſummer; but digging up the roots of fern, chey > ew 
them to quench their thirſt, Phe great cattle ite Wa- 


tered at the above fountains | and at a place where wa- 
ter diſtils from the leaves of a tree, Of this tree many | 


| f the original 


N 
ut 
| [ 


authors have made mention, ſome of whom repreſent it 
as miraculous ; while others deny its very exiſtence ; 
but the author of the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Con- 
queſt of the Canary iſlands -gives a particular account 
Of it. £5. ha | = . 


In the cliff or ſteep rocky aſcent by which the whole 
iſland is ſurronnded, is a narrow gutter which com- 
mences at the ſea, and is continued to the ſummit of the 
cliff, where it Joins or coincides, with a valley termi- 
nated by the ſteep from of a rock, on the top of which 
grows à tree calfed in the language of the ancient in- 
habitants  garſe, or ſacred, which for many years has 
been preſerved entire, ſound, and freſh. Its leaves con- 
ſtantly diſti] ſo great a quantity of water, that it is ſuf- 
ficient to furniſh drink to every living creature in Hi- 
erro, nature having provided this remedy for the drought 
of the iſland. | 5 | PERL 


It is diftin from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf: | 


its trunk is about twelve fpans in circumference; its 
height from the ground to the top of the higheſt branch 
is forty ſpans, and the circumference of all the branches 
together is one hundred and twenty feet, The branches 
are thick and extended, and the loweſt begin about the 
height of an ell from the Poe: Its fruit reſembles 
an acorn, but taftes like the kernel of a pine-apple, 
only it is ſofter and more aromatic; and the leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and 
more curved. . Theſe come forth in a perpetual ſucceſ- 
ſion, whence the tree always remains green. Near it 
grows a thotn which faſtens oh many of its branches, 
with which it is interwoven, and at a ſmall diſtance are 
ſome beach trees, brefos, and thorns. „ 
On the north ſide of the trunk are two large tanks or 
ciſterns of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided; 
each half being twenty feet ſquare, and fixteen ſpans 
deep, One of theſe contains water for the drinking of 
the inhabitants, and the-other that which they uſe for 
their cattle, waſhing, and the like purpoſes. | 
Every morning a cloud or miſt riſes from the ſea, 
which the ſouth and eaſterly. winds force againſt the 
above-mentioned ſteep cliff; when the cloud having no 
vent, but by the gutter, gradually aſtends it, and ad- 
vances ſtowly from thence jo the extremity of the valley, 
and then reſts upon the wide fpreating branches of the 
tree, from whence it diſtils in drops during the remainder | 
of the day, in the fame manner ds water drips from the 
leaves of trees after a heavy ſhower. | FRO | 
- This- diſtillation is not peculiar to the tree, for the 
breſos which grow near it alſo drop water; but their 
leaves being only few and narrow, the quantity is ſo 
trifing, that though the natives ſave ſome of it, yet they 
make but little account of any but what diſtils from the 
tree; which, together with the water of ſome ſprings, is 
ſufficient to ſerve the natives and their flocks. © 
This tree yields moſt water in thoſe years when the 
eaſterly winds have moſt prevailed ; for by them alone the 
clouds or miſts are drawn hither from the fea, A perſon 
lives near the ſpot on which the tree grows, who is ap- 
pointed by the council to take care of it and its water, 
and is allowed a certain falary, with a houſe to live in. 
He daily diſtributes to each family of the diſtri& ſeven 
veſſels filed with water, beſides what he gives to the 
principal perſons of the iſland. _ f | 
W hether the tree which yields water at preſent be the 
ſame here deſcribed, Mr. Glas ſays he is unable to deter- 
mine, but juſtly oblerves, that it is probable there have 
been a ſucceſſion of them. He himſelf did not ſee this 
tree, for this is the only ifland of all the Canaries which 


he did not viſit; but he obſerves, that he has failed with 


the natives of Hierro, who, when queſtioned about the 
- 4 7 8 # : 


this if 


herbs, ard flowers chan any 6f the" other lands, whetice [eiifiente or this" tree; anfwerdd in the affiemative;. and . 


There is faid'to'be no confiderdble town, and 
pariſh church in the whole i lland of Ferro 


barley meal roaſted; and mixed w 


Ferro. 
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takes notice, that trees yiolding water are not peculiar to 


and, ſince travellers mentiom one of the ſame lind 
in the iſland of St. Thomas, in the gulpli of Guinea. 


- 
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their Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms, 
HE natives of Ferro, before that iſland was rendered 


The men wore a 


in winter. | Nee ; 

The women alſo wore the ſame kind of cloak, beſides 
which they had a petticoat, which reached down to the 
middle of their legs. They fewed theſe ſkins with thongs 
cut as fine as thread, and- for needles uſed ſmall bones 
ſharpened; They wore nothing on their heads, and their 
long hair was made up into a number of ſmall plaits. 
They had ſhoes made of the raw ſkins of ſheep or goats, 


and ſome of them were made of thoſe of 5 


They had a grave turn of mind, for all their ſongs 
were on ſerious ſubjects, and ſet to ſlow plaintive tunes, 
to which they danced in a ring, joining hands, and ſome- 
times jumping up in pairs, fo regularly, that they ſeemed 
to be united; a manner of dancing ſtill practiſed in 


„ — 


They lived in cireular encloſures formed by a ftone= 


wall without cement, each having one narrow entrance. 


On the inſide they placed poles or ſpars againſt the wall, 
oneend reſting on the top, and the other extending a con- 
ſiderable diſtance to the ground; and theſe they covered 
with fern, or branches of trees. Each of theſe incloſures 
contained about twenty families. A bundle of fern, with 
goat-ſkins ſpread over it, ſerved them for a bed, and for 


When a child was born, before they offered it the 


breaſt, they gave it fern roots roaſted, bruiſed, and mixed 


with butter; and at preſent _ give them flour and 
real th bruiſed cheeſe. 

The ufual food of the natives was the fleſh of ſheep, 
goats, and hogs 3 and as they had no kind of grain, their 
bread was made of fern robots, which, with milk and 
butter, was the principal part of their diet. 2 10 
They all lived under one king, and having never any 
occaſion t5 go to" War, had no warlike weapons: they 
indeed uſed to carry long ſtaves; but theſe were only to 
aſſiſt them in travelling; for the country being ſo rocky, 
as to make it neceflary frequently to leap from one 


ftone to another, this they performed by means of theſe 
„ FI LE He af mg: 
Each man had only one wife, and they had no reſtric- 


tions with reſpe& to their marriages, except a man's not 


being allowed to marry his mother or ſiſter; for every 


man might take the woman he liked beſt, and whoſe con- 
ſent he could obtain, without the leaſt regard to rank or 
nobility. Indeed all, except the king, were in this re- 
ſpect upon an equality: the only diſtinction among them 
conſiſted in the number of their flocks. It was uſual for 
the man, when he choſe a wife, to make a preſent of 
cattle to her father, according to his ability, in return 


for the favour of letting him have his daughter. Even 


the king received no particular tribute from his ſubjects; 
but every one made him a preſent of cattle, according to 


| his wealth and pleaſure; for they were not obliged to 


give him any thing. 
When they made a feaſt they killed one or two fat 


lambs, according to the. number of their gueſts : theſe 


they placed in a veſſel on the ground, fitting round it 

in a circle, and never riſing till they had eaten the whole. 

Theſe feaſts are ſtill continued among their deſcendants. 
When a perſon fell ſick, they rubbed his body all over 


with butter and ſheeps marrow, covering him well Po 


} 


| ſubje& to Spain, were of a middle ſtature, - and 
| cloathed with the ſkins of beaſts. 
' cloak made of three ſheep-ſkins ſewed together with the 
woolly fide outwards in ſummer, and next their bodies 


only one 
. 


. PY 


Natives of the Jfland of Hiro, or Ferro ; 


bed-cloaths and coverings they uſed dreſſed goats-ſkins to 
keep them from the cold, Tits 
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to keep him warm; but when a man happened to be 
wounded, they burned the part affected, and afterwards 
anointed it with butter. They buried their dead in caves; 
and if the deceaſed was a man of wealth, they interred 
him in bis cloaths, and put a bcard at his feet, with the 
pole with which he uſed. to travel at his ſide, and then 
cloſed the mouth of the cave with ſtones, to prevent his 
being devoured by the ravens. e 
They puniſhed no other crimes but thoſe of murder and 
theft; the murderer was put to death in the ſame manner 
as he had killed the deceaſed; and the thief, for the firſt 
offence, was puniſſied with the loſs of one of his eyes, 
and for the ſecond of the other. This was done that he 
might not” ſee to ſteal any more. A particular perſon 
was en tlie ſe becaſions ſet apart to perform the office of 
They paid aheir adorations to, two deities, one of 
hom was male, and the other female, The male was 
named Eraoranzan, and was worſhipped by the men; the 
other was called Moneyba; and was worſhipped by the 
women. They had no images or viſible repreſentations 
of theſe.deities; nor did they ever ſacriſice to them, but 
only prayed to them in their neceſſities, as when they 
wanted rain to bring up the graſs for the ſubſiſtence of 
their cattle. The natives pretended, that when their gods 
were diſpoſed to do them. good, they came to the Iſſand 
and took e on two great rocks, eee are in a 
lace to hi ) the name of Ventayca, and 
—— is — 5 LS Antillos de los eee where 
they received the petitions of the people; and afterwards 
returned to heaven. e 4 
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Of the preſem Watives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, F Go. 
mera, and Herro; their Perſons, Dreſs, Ford, Buildings, 
Manners, and Cuftoms, 2450 | 


WII have already given a deſcription of theſe iſlands, 
= and of the manners of their antient inhabitants, 
with whom the Spaniards and other Europeans have been 
ſo long intermixed, that they are become one people. 
The deſcendants of this mixed nation are at preſent de- 
nominated Spaniards, whoſe language is that of the Caſ- 
tillian, which the gentry ſpeak in perfection; but the 
peaſants in the remote parts of the iflands in an almoſt. 
unintelligible manner; ſo that ſtrangers can ſcarcely un- 
derſtand them. . | 
The preſent natives are ſlender, and of the middle ſize ; 
they are pretty well ſhaped, and have good features; but 
they are moreſwarthy than the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
parts of Spain : they have, however, fine, large, ſparkling 
eyes, which give great vivacity to the countenance; but 
the old people make a very ſhecking appearance. 55 
The men of frank, inſtkad of their own hair, wear 
white perukes, which form a very odd contraſt to their 
duſky complexiens; but they neither put on theſe, 
their upper coats, or iwords, but when they walk in 
proceſſion, pay formal viſits, or go to church on high 
teſtivals : at all other times they wear a linen night-cap, 
bordered or rufled with Jace or cambrick, and above 
It a broad brimmed ſlouehed hat; and, inſtead of a coat, 
a long wide camblet cloak, of a raiſin colour, or black, 
They generally walk with their hat under their arm, an 
never wear an uppet coat without a ſword, ED 
The dreſs of the peaſants is after the modern faſhion 
of the Spaniards, which is not unlike the habit of the 
common people in England, only here the natives, when 
dreſſed, wear long cloaks inſtead of upper coats ; but the 
peaſants of Canaria, inftead of the cloak; uſe an upper 
garment faſtened about the middle by a girdle; or ſaſh. 
This garment is white, long, and narrow: it has a neck 
like an Engliſh riding-coat, and is made of the wool of 
their own ſheep. All the people of low rank in theſe 
ilands wear their own black hair, which is generally 
buſhy: they let it grow to a great length, and tuck the 
hair of the right ſide of the head behind the right ear. 
The women of inferior rank wear on their heads a 


— 


of ſcarlet cloth, or fine white flannel, laced with gold or 
ſilrer; but the moſt expenſive part of their dreſs is their 
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covering the neck and breaſt. When they go abroad; 
they likewiſe wear a broad brimmed ſlouched hat to ſhade 
their faces from the ſun; and on their ſhoulders a mantle 
of flannel, baize, or ſaye. Inſtead of ſtays they wear 
a ſhort cloſe jacket laced before, and have many perti- 
coats, which make them appear very bulky: but the 
Poor who live in towns wear veils, when they walk the 
ſtreets, made of black ſaye, in the form of two petticoats; 
and when they go abroad take the upper, and putting 
it over the head, wrap it ſo cloſe about the face, that no 
part of it is ſeen, except one eye. Thus they have the 
privilege of beholding all they meet, without being 
known; for all their veils are of the ſame ſtuff and co- 
lour, only thoſe of the ladies are of ſilk. 12 

Some of the moſt faſhionable ladies in the city of Pal- 


Tenerife, go abroad in their chariots dreſſed after the 
French and Engliſh mode; but none walk in the ſtreets 


may ſee the whole face, the neck, and even a part of the 
breaſt. The young ladies wear no caps, but have their 
fine long black hair plaited; tucked up behind, and faſtened 
on the crown of the head by a gold comb. Inſtead of 
ſtays; they wear ſhort jackets, like the common people, 
4 they are made of finer ſtuff: they have alſo mantles 


ear- rings, necklaces; and bracelets. | 
Scarce any are to be ſeen, even among people of the 
firſt rank of either ſex, who walk with an eaſy and grace- 


ful air: this is entirely -owing to their going abroad, 


either covered with long cloaks, or almoſt conſtantly 
veiled: the men's motions being hid by their cloaks, and 


| the women, not being known, do not care how they 


walk; and when the men lay their cloaks afide, and dreſs 
in upper coats, with their ſwords, canes, and perukes, 
and their hats under their arm, they make the moſt iff, 
ridiculous, and aukward appearance imaginable. - 

Here the inferior people are remarkably louſy, without 
being even aſhamed of it; for the poor fit at their doors 


too is common among people of all ranks, and they do 


not even take any pains to cure it. The ſame may be 


ſaid of the venereal diſeaſe, though this is not quite fo 
general as the other. | | | 5 

Gentlemen riſe here by break of day; and uſually go 
to church ſoon after to hear maſs ; at eight or nine in the 
morning they breakfaſt on chocolate; The ladies ſeldom 
go to maſs before ten in the forenoon; but the women 
ſervants commonly attend it about ſun-riſing. At the 
elevation of the hoſt, which is generally a little before 
noon; the bells toll, when all the men, who happen to 
be within hearing, pull off their hats, and ſay, I adore 
& and praiſe thee; body and blood of our Lord Jeſus 
e Chriſt, ſhed on the tree of the croſs to waſh away the 
5 fins of the world.“ . 

At noon all the natives go home to dinner, and the 
ſtreet-doors are ſhut till three o' clock. The firſt diſh ſet 
upon the table in gentlemen's houſes conſiſts of ſoup 
made of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, potatoes, turneps, 
carrots, onions, and ſaffron, ſtewed together, with thin 
ſlices of bread put into the diſh. The ſecond courſe con- 
ſiſts of roaſted meat; fowls; &c. The third is the olio, 
or ingredients of which the ſoup was made. After which 
comes the deſett, conſiſting of fruit and ſweet-meats. 
The company drink freely of wine, or wine and water, 
while at dinner; but have no wine after the cloth is re- 
moved. On drinking to each other, they ſay; ©* Your 
« health, Sir;”” or, Madam, your health:” and the 
other anſwers by ſaying, ** May you live a thouſand 
« years ;” and ſometimes, Much good may it do you.” 
Dinner being over, a large ſhallow ſilver diſh, filled 
with water, is ſet upon the table; when the whole com- 
pany, all at once, waſh in it: and then a ſervant, who 
ſtands at the lower end of the table, cries, ** Blefſed and 
<« praiſed be the moſt holy ſacrament of the altar, and 
ce the clear and pure conception of the moſt holy virgin, 
ec conceived in grace from the rſt inſtant of her natural 


coarſe linen. gauſe, which falls down upon their ſhoul- 
ders; and, as they pin it together under their chin, the 
40 


&« jt do you.“ Then making a low bow to the com- 
N 6 C pany, 
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loxer part anſwers the purpoſe of an handkerchief, by 


mas, in Canaria, and in Santa Cruz, in the iſland of 


without veils; yet they wear them ſo open, that any one 


picking the lice out of one another's heads. The itch 


ee exiſtence. Ladies, and gentlemen, much good may 
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The uſual food of the common people is goſſio, fruit, 
and wine, with falt fiſh brought from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary. Some think their being, ſo ſubject to the itch, is 
owing to their eating ſo much of this laſt food. In the 
ſummer ſeaſon freſh fiſh is pretty plentiful,. but at other 
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pany, ke retires. They then Aso, and each goes to is. 


apartment, to take a nap for about an hour. This, which 
is termed the ſieſto, is very beneficial in a warm climate; 


for after a perſon awakes from it, he finds himſelf greatly 
refreſhed, and fit to engage in buſineſs with ſpirit, 
People of rank ſeldom make an entertainment without 


having a friar for one of their gueſts, who is uſually con- 


feſſor to ſome of the family, and frequently behaves with 
great ill manners; yet neither the maſter of the houſe, 
nor any of the company, chuſe to take much notice of it. 
Our author was once invited to dine with a gentleman, 


when a Francifcan friar was one of the gueſts; but they 


had ſcarce begun to eat, when the friar aſked him if he 
was a Chriſtian? He anſwered, that he hoped ſo. He 
was then deſired to repeat the Apoſtles Creed; but an- 


-fwering, that he knew nothing about it, the friar ſtared 


full in his face, and cried; © O thou black ak??? Of- 
fended at this rudeneſs, he aſked,, What he meant by 
treating him in that manner? when the friar only an- 


ſwered by repeating the abuſe; the maſter. of the houſe 
endeavourcd, in vain, to perſuade. him . (nb over. But 


as our author did not at that time underſtand Spaniſh ſo 
well as to expreſs himfelf fluently, he roſe, and telling 


the gentleman, that he ſaw he was unable to protect him 
from inſults at his own table, inſtantly left the houſe. 
In the morning and evening viſits they treat with cho- 
colate and ſweet - meats; but in the ſummer evenings with 
mow-water. People ſup between. eight and nine, and 


ſoon after retire to reſt. | 


times more ſcarce and dear. _ ports 4234 
The hauſes of-people of rank are two ſtories high, and 


are handſome ſquare buildings, built of ſtone and mortar, 


with an open court in the middle like our publick inns 
in England, ang like them have balconies running round, 
which are on a level with the floor of the ſecond ſtory. 
The ftreet-door is placed in the middle of the front of the 


houſe, and within that door is a. ſecond, the ſpace. be- 


tween them being the breadth of the rooms of the houſe. 
The court-yard, which is on the inſide, is large or ſmall 
according. to the ſize of the building, and is uſually paved 
with flags, pebbles, or other ſtones. In the center of 
the court is a ſquare or circular'ftone-wall about four feet 


high, filled wich earth, in which are commonly plante 


orange, banana, or other trees. | 


All the lower ſtory of each quarter of the houſe con- | 


ſiſts of ſtore-rooms, or cellars. The ftairs leading to 
the ſecond ſtory: uſually begin at the right or left hand 


corner of the entrance of the court, and conſiſt of 


two flights of Reps, which lead into the gallery, from 


which one may enter any room on the ſecond. ſtory. 


*Fhe :principal apartments are generally in that quarter 


cf the houſe facing the ſtreet, which contains a hall with 
an apartment at each end. Theſe rooms are the whole 


breadth of the quarter, and the hall is twice the length of 


any of the apartments at its extremities, The windows 


of theſe rooms are formed of wooden lattices, curiouſly 
wrought, and are all in the outſide wall, none of them 


looking inwards to the court. | 


In the middle of the front of ſome great houſes is a 
balcony on the outſide above the gate, equal with the 


floor of the ſecond ſtory; and ſome have a gallery which | 


runs from one end of the front to the other, but this is 
unufual on the outſide of the houle, | 
The apartments are all white-wafſhed, and thoſe at the 
extremities of the great halls, with ſome of the reſt, are, 
lined with: fine mats about hve feet high, and the floor 


is ſometimes covered with the ſame. The ſides of the 


windows of all the rooms are lined with boards to pre- 
vent people's cloaths being whitened; for they com- 
monly fit in the window, there being benches on each 


fide of it for that purpoſe z and when the maſter of the 


houſe intends to ſhow a ſttanger reſpect, he always con- 
Gucts him to the window, 3 | | 


The walls of the great hall, and thoſe of ſome of the 


other apartments, are hung with paintings, repreſenting 


"as 


The 
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the virgin, the twelve apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs, 


-ufually 'drawn as large as the life, and diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome circumſtance of their hiſtory. Thus St. Peter is 
: uſually repreſented looking at a cock and weeping, and 


a great bunch of keys always hangs at his girdle. One 


of their favourite paintings is Anthony, preaching to the 
e119 00 25000 Che 5nd els 330 of; bone os, 
They ſeldom uſe curtains to their beds, for theſe they 
eonſider as xecepticles for fleas and bugs, which abound 
here extremely. They chiefly uſe matreſſes ſpread on 
the floor upon fine mats: beſides the ſheets; thete is a 
blanket, and above that a ſilk quilt. Fhe ſheets, pil. 
lows, and quilt, are frequently fringed or pinked, like the 
ſhrouds uſed for the dead in Europe 
In a particular apartment is a place raiſed a ſtep higher 
than the floor, covered with mats or carpets; and there 
the women genetally ſit together upon cuſhions, both to 
receive viſits from their own ſex, and perform their do- 
meſtic offices. E e u e SORIOSTSE d 
Fhough the heuſes of the peaſants and lower ſort of 
people are only one ſtory high, they are built of ſtone 
and lime, and: the roofs either thatched or tiled. Theſe 
are generally neat, clean, and commodious. Indeed there 
is but little dirt or duſt in theſe iſlands to make them un- 
cleanly; for the ground is moſtly rocky, and, from the 


| almoſt continual fine weather, it is ſeldom wet. 


The natives have a great deportment, and at the fame 
time great quickneſs and ſenſibility ; the women, in par- 


| ticular, are remarkable for the ſprightlineſs and vivacity 


of their converſation, which is ſaid greatly to exceed that 
of the Engliſh, French, or other northern nations. The 
great families in theſe iſlands would be highly offended 
ould any one tell them, they are deſcended from the 
Moors, or even from the antient inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands; yet it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, 
that moſt of their cuſtoms have been handed down ty 
them from thoſe Fart. The gentry boaſt much of their 
birth, and indeed they are deſcended from the beſt fami- 
lies in Spain. ; 5 25 
people hold in the greateſt contempt the employ- 
ment of a butcher, taylor, miller, and porter. It is not 
indeed very ſurpriſing, that they ſhould not have any 
great eſteem for the profeſſion of a butcher, or chat the 
employment of a taylor ſhould be conſidered. as ſome- 
what too effeminate for a man; but it is difficult to ima- 
gine, why millers and porters ſhould be deſpiſed, eſpecial- 
ly the former; but it muſt be conſidered, that the millers 
here are generally eſteemed. great thieves ;. and as the 
maſter of every family ſends his own corn to be ground, 
unleſs it be narrowly watched, the miller will take too 
much toll. It is ſaid, that when any criminal is to ſuffer 
death, and the executioner happens to be out of the way, 
the officers. of juſtice have the power of ſeizing the firſt 
butcher, miller, or porter they can find, and ef obliging 
kim to diſcharge that office.. tt) 
We cannot here forbear mentioning a circumſtance 
given us by Mr. Glas, who once touching at the iſland 
of Gomera to procure freſh. water, hired ſome poor 
ragged fiſhermen to fill the water-caſks, and bring them 
on board; but ſome time after, going to the watering- 
place to ſee, what progreſs. they had made, he found the 
caſks full, and all ready for rolling down to the beach, 
with the fiſhermen ſtanding by, and talking together, as 
if they bad nothing farther to do. He reprimanded them 
for their lazineſs in not diſpatching the þuſineſs in which 
he had employed them; when one of them, with a diſ- 


dainful air, replied, hs What do you take us to be, Sir? 
Do you imagine we are porters? No, Sir, we are 
ſeamen.“ Notwithſtanding all his intreaties and pro- 
miſes of reward, he was unable to prevail on any of them 
to roll the caſks to the water - ſide; but was at laſt obliged 


to hire porters. 15 MG 

Though the gentry of theſe iſlands are ufually poor, yet 
they are extremely polite and well bred, the very pea”. 
ſants and labouring people have a conſiderable ſhare of 
good manners, with little of that ſurly ruſticity which 
is too common among the lower claſs of people in Eng- 
land; yet they do not ſeem to be abaſhed in the preſence 
of their ſuperiors. A beggar aſks charity of a gentleman, 


by ſaying, „For the love of God, Sir, pleaſe 2 1 
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has got ſufficient ſatisfaction. 


( 
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is, dal a rial and if the other gives him tothldg, 


be returns, May your worſhip excuſe me; for the 


ah Wh. . ee ci SOR 

The ſervants and lower people are much addicted to 
pilfering, for Which they are ſeldom puniſhed any other 
way than by being turned off, beaten, or impriſoned for 
2 ſhort time.: Robberies are ſeldom or never committed; 


but murder is more common than in England; and they 


have no notion of duels, for they cannot comprehend that 
2 man's having the courage to fight can atone for the 
injury he has done his antagoniſt, or that; it ought to 
ive him a right to do him a greater. When the mur- 
derer has killed a man, he flies to a church for refuge, 
till he can find an opportunity to make his eſcape to ano- 
ther iſland 3 and if he had been greatly provoked or in- 
jured by the deceaſed; and did not kill him in cold blood, 
every body will be ready to aſſiſt him to eſcape, except 
the near relations of the perſon murdered; yet quarrels 
are far from being frequent here, which may be owing 
to the want of taverns and other public-houſes; to their 
temperance in drinking, their polite behaviour; and the 
little intereourſe between them. 1509105 ee 2 
The lower people never fight in public; but if one 
perſon puts another in a violent paſſion, the injured party, 
if able, takes his revenge in the beſt manner he can, with- 
out regard to what is called fair-play; till he thinks he 
. The people are in general extremely temperate; and 
was 4 gentleman ſeen publicly drunk, it would be a laſt- 
ing ſtain, on his reputation. The evidence of a man who 
can be proved a drunkard, will not be taken in a court of 


juſtice; hence thoſe who are fond of wine ſhut them- 


ſelves up in their bed-chambers, where, when: they have 
drank their fill, they get into bed and ſleep it offt. 

In theſe iſlands 6:5 BU of all:ranks are extremely amo». 
rous ; but their notions of love are ſomewhat.romantic, 
which is perhaps owing to the want of innocent freedom 
between the ſexes. - I hey do not, however, ſeem to be 
inclined to jealouſy, any more than the Engliſh or French; 
and in every country, cuſtom has eſtabliſhed between the 
ſexes certain bounds of decency and decorum, beyond 
which no perſon will go, without a bad intention. It is 
uſual for young people here to fall in love at ſight; and 
if the parties agree to marry, but find their parents averſe 
to their union, they acquaint the curate of the pariſi with 
the affair, who goes to the houſe where the girl lives, 
and endeavours to perſuade them to agree to her marriage; 
but if they cannot be induced to give their conſent, he 
takes her away before their faces, without their being 
able to hinder him, and either places her in a;nunnery, 
or with ſome of her relations, till he marries them. 

It is ſaid not to be uncommon for a lady to ſend to a 
man an offer of her perſon in an honourable way, when, 
if he does not think proper to accept the offer, he keeps 
it ſecret till death: ſhould he do otherwiſe, he would be 
looked upon by all people in the moſt deſpicable light. 
Young men are not allowed to court young girls without 
any intention to marry them; for if a woman can prove 
that a man has, in any inſtance, endeavoured to engage 
her affections, ſhe can oblige him to marry her. This, 
like many other good laws, is abuſed; for looſe, women 
take advantage of it, and frequently lay ſnares to entrap 
the ſimple and unwary ; and ſometimes worthleſs young 
men form deſigns upon the fortunes of ladies, without 
having the leaſt regard for their perſons: however, there 
are not many mercenary lovers in this part of the world, 
their notions being in general too refined and romantic to 
admit the idea of that paſſion being made ſubſervient to 
their ambition or intereſt; and yet there are more un- 
happy marriages here than in the countries where inno- 
cent freedoms being allowed between the ſexes, lovers are 
not ſo blinded by their paſſions as not to perceive their 
miſtreſſes are frail and imperfect. | 

When a man loſes his wife by death, ſome of his re- 
lations come to his houſe, and reſide with him ſome time, 
in order to divert his grief, and do not leave him till 
another relation comes to relieve the firſt; the ſecond is 
relieved by a third; and thus they ſucceed each other till 
the term of a year is expired, 
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Every one of the Canary Iſlands, and every town and 
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village in them, has a particular ſaint for its patron, whoſe 
day is celebrated as a feſtival, by a ſermon preached in 


| honour of the ſaint,* ah. a ſefvice Tuited to the occaſion: 


On theſe days the ſtreet near the church is ſtrewed witli 
flowers and leaves, a multitude of wax candles ate lights 
nd a conſiderable quantity of gunpowder uſed in fire- 
„7 d 34 ODT Yo AR RY bE „ 
On the eve of theſe feſtivals is generally held a kind of 
fair, td which the people of the adjacent country reſort; 
and, ſpend the greateſt part of the night in mirth, and 
dancing to the ſound of the guittar, accompanied with 
the voices nut only of thoſe who play on that inſtrumentz 
but by thoſe of, ahbe dahc eu. 
The dances practiſed here ate. ſarabands and folias, 
which are ſlow dances; thoſe which are quick are the 
canario, firſt uſed by the antient Canarians ; the fandanz 
go, which is chiefly practiſed by the vulgar ; and the za- 
pateo, which nearly. reſembles our hornpipe; Some of 
theſe dances may be termed dramatic; as the men ſling 
verſes to their partners; who anſwer. them in the ſame 
manner. The natives of theſe iſlands have generally ex- 
cellent voices, and ſew of thein are unable to play on the 
%% •ͤùũr¹¹n, ), To pal oils - 
At the, feaſt of the tutelar ſaints of 'Tehetife; Canaria; 
and Palma, plays are acted in the ſtreets, for the enter« 
tainment of the populace z but the performers not being 


profeſſedt actors, and only ſome of the inhabitants of the 


place, who ſeem to have a natural turn for acting they can- 
not be ſuppoſed to ariſe to any great degree of perfection. 
All the eminent families have alſo a particular ſaint, or 
patron, to whoſe. honour they keep a feſtival at a great 
expence; and, on theſe occaſions, the gentry. vie with 


each other in the ſplendour, of their entertdinments. The 


gentry frequently take the air on horſeback ; but when 
the ladies are obliged to travel, they ride on aſſes, and 
inſtead of a ſaddle they uſe à kind of chair, in which 
they fit. very commodiouſly. The principal roads are 
paved with pebble-ſtones,:;like thoſe uſed in the ftreets 
of London. There are a few chariots in the city of Pal- 
mas in Canaria, the town of Santa Cruz, and the city of 
Laguna, in Tenerife: theſe are all drawn by mules ; but 
they are kept rather for ſhew than uſe; for the roads, be- 
ing ſteep and rocky, are not proper for wheel-carriages. 
The diverſions in uſe among. the lower claſs of people, 
beſides dancing, ſinging, and playing on the guittar, are 
throwing a ball through a ring placed at a great diſtance, 
cards, wreſtling, and quoits. The peafants, partieu- 
larly of Gomera, when they travel have the art of leap- 
ing from rock to rock, which is thus performed: the 
long ſtaff, or pole, uſed on theſe occaſions has an iron 
ſpike at the end of it; and when a man wants to deſcend 
from one rock to another, he aims the point of his pole 
at the place where he intends to alight, and then throws 
himſelf towards it, pitching the end of. the pole ſo as to 
bring it to a perpendicular, and then ſlides down it to the 
rock on which it Sands. id 1a 5) n 4 7 
Children are taught in the convents reading, writing, 
latin, arithmetic, logic, and other branches of philoſo- 
phy. The ſcholars read the claſſics; but Greek is never 
taught here, and is entirely unknown eren to the ſtudents 
in divinity : they are particularly fond of civil law and 
logic, which laſt is moſt eſteemed... FO) 
The natives of theſe iſlands have a genius for poetry, 
and compoſe verſes of different meaſures, which they ſee 
to muſic. Some of their ſongs, and other poetical pieces, 
would be. greatly eſteemed in any country where a taſte 
for poetry prevails. Few of thoſe books which are called 
prophane, only to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of a reli- 
gious kind, are read here, ſince they cannot be imported 
into the iſland, without being firſt examined by the inqui- 
ſition, a court with which nobody cares to have any con- 
cern. However, the Hiſtory. of the Wars in Granada is 
in every body's hands, and is read by people of all ranks; 
they have alſo ſome plays, moſt of which are very god 
ones, But the books moſt read by the laity are the Lives 
of the Saints, and Martyrs, which may be conſidered as 
a kind of religious romances ſtuffed with legends, and the 
moſt improbable ſtories. Thomas a Kempis, and the 


Devout PiJgrim, are in every library, and much. ad- 
mited, . „ 
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LN eee to the government of Canaria, Feneriſe, and 


The natives on their ſubmitting to the crown of Spain b 
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giſtrates are appointed by the royal audience of the city 
of Palmas, in Canaria: they held their places only for a | 
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clerk, or aſſiſtant bred to the law, _ 


Spaniards. The proceedings in the corregidor's court, 
and in that of the tiniente, are the ſame; theſe courts 


the royal audience of Gran Canaria; a tribunal compoſed 


commander in chief, and the officers, as colonels, cap- 
tains, and ſubalterns, are appointed by the king. There 
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The ſecond branch of their fevenue conſiſts in the mo- 
: | napoly: of tobacco and ſuuff, which rhe-king's-officers'ſe!l, 
on his account, no other perſons being 
Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the orchillz 


Of the Civil Government of Gena ries ge, ond Palma. 15 
. of the eccleſiaſtical. Government of all the hands in general ; | 
| 2 the Diſeaſes to which the Naive are. ſubjett. 

TE have already deſcribed the government of Lan- 
F:Y cerota and Fuertaventura, and that of Gomera and 

Ferro nearly reſembles them; we ſhall now, therefore, 
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alma, which are called the King's Iflands. ' 


were ſo far from being deprived of their liberty, that they 
were put on an equality with their conquerors, in which | 
the Spaniards ſhewed the. utmoſt wiſdom and policy; but 
how they came. ſoon. after to act in a quite contrary. man- 

ner in America, is hard to determine, After the con- 


queſt of the dr Wy the Spaniards incorporated | 
| biſbop-is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop. of Seville, in Spain, 


and has a revenue of ſix thouſand 3 ſterling per 
a 


with the natives in 


the king of Spain is able to raiſe in theſe iſlands more 


ſoldiers and ſeamen than in any other part of his domi- 


nions of three times their extent. : 


h a manner as to become one peo- | 
ple with them, and in conſequence of this political union, | 


, 
* 


ed to deal 


, 


weed, all of which in the . iſlands of Tenerife,” Canaria, 

and Palma, belong to the king, and is part of his reve- 
nue; but the orchilla of the other "iſlands belongs to 
The fourth branch conſiſts of the acknowledgment 
annually paid by the nobility to the king for their titles, 
which amounts to a mere: trifle,” mee eee 


and exports: and the ſixth duty 
India commerce. All theſe branches, the ſixth excepted, 
are faid not to bring into the king's treaſury above fifty 
thouſand pounds per annum, clear of the expences of go- 
vernment and all charges. 
With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical ment of the 
Canary Iſtands in general, it muſt be obſerved; that the 


3 


annum. He reſides in the city of Palma, in Canaria, 


| ee mag Bs 1285 | 
- The loweſt officer of juſtice, except the alguazils, is The ſuperiors of the various orders of friars and nuns. 


the alcalde, who is a juſtice of peace; and there is one 
of them in every town or village of note. Theſe ma- 


reſide in the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, and are 
only accountable to the generals of their reſpective orders 


at Rome. 8 | 


certain time, and, in caſes of property, can take cogni- quiſition, with. its proper officers, in order to prevent all 


zance of no diſputes where the value of what is contend- 


ed for exceeds: ſeventeen rials, or ſeven ſhillings ſterling. 


appearance of hereſy or diſreſpect to the clergy. They 
have power to apprehend and confine ſuſpected perſons, 


Over theſe magiſtrates ig the alcalde major, who is ap- without giving any reaſon for it to the civil magiſtrate; 


two hundred dollars. From the deciſions of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, appeals lie to the tiniente and cotregidor: the | 
Art of whom is a lawyer, and nominated by the royal 
audience; but the latter, who is appointed by the king, | 
is not obliged to be a lawyer, yet mutt have a ſecretary, 


The corregidor generally holds his place five years, 
and ſometimes longer. Few of the natives enjoy this 
heyourable office, which is commonly filled by native 


ſeeming to have been originally intended as a check upon 
each other. r P . 07: 4 4 „iel 
Appeals are made from the corregidor and tiniente to 


of three oidores, or judges, a regent, and fiſcal, who 
are uſually natives of Spain, and are always appointed 
by the king. The governor-general is preſident of this 
court, though he reſides in Tenerife. In criminal cauſes 
there is no appeal from their determination; but, in 
matters relating to property, appeals axe carried to the 
council or audience of Seville, in Spain. 


The ſtanding forces in the Canary Iflands amount only 


to about a hundred and fifty men; but there is a militia, 


of which the governor- general of the iſlands is always 


are alſo governors of forts and eaſtles, ſome of Which are 
appointed by the king, and others by the twelve regi- 


dores of the iſlands, called the cavildo; for ſome of the | 


forts belong to the king, and the reſt are under the direc- 
tion of the regidores. | | 

. Fhe zegidores alſo take care of the repairs of the high- 
ways, prevent nuiſances, and the plague from being 
brought into the iſland by ſhipping; for no man is allow- 


ed to land in theſe-iſlands from any: ſhip till the maſter | 


produces a bill of health from the laſt port he left, or till 
the crew have been properly examined, 

The king's revenue ariſes from the following articles: 
a third of the tithes, which ſcarcely amounts to a tenth 
part of them, the clergy appropriating almoſt the whole 
to themſelves. This third part was given by the pope to 
the king of Spain, in conſideration of his maintaining a 


pointed in the fame manner as the other, and cannot de- and, after examining them, they are either diſcharged, or 
. 


eide any caſe relating to property that exceeds the ſum of | 


ſent to the tribunal at Canaria. | 67 
When any foreign ſhips arrive at the iſlands, the firſt 
time the maſter comes-a-thore, he is conducted to an of- 


has any books or pictures in his ſhip-againſt the doctrine 
or ceremonies of tae church of Rome? and he is obliged 
to ſign- a paper, by which he engages, if he has any, not 


to land or expoſe them to view; and that, While he re- 


mains in the country, he will neither ſpeak againſt the 
Romiſh religion, nor ridicule its rites and ceremonies. 


church, this tribunal Has feldom an opportunity of exer- 
eiſing ita extenſive authority. 1 


the former are educated for the church; and not a few 
young ladies ſhut themfeives up in convents: for life, be- 
cauſe they cannot find huſbands ſuitable to their rank, 
and are unwilling to depend on their efder brothers, or 


from their having met with diſappointments in love; and 
a few, flattered 'by the nuns and elergy into a high con- 
eeit of their own ſanctity, from religious motives, take 
the veil. _ a ER a SIN 

The prieſts are here far from being ſatisfied with their 
tithes, or the friars with the revenues of their convents, 
and have therefore found means to load the inhabitants 


law, it would be dangerous for them 'ts. preſume to re- 
fuſe paying. Thus every fiſhing bark from the coaſt of 
Barbaty is obliged to deliver a certain quantity of fiſh to 
each convent; and when the Mendicant friars go begging 


from houſe to houſe, they are liberally ſupplied ; and, 


was any to refuſe giving them alms, they would be mark- 
ed out as objects of their vengeance, and be expoſed to 
the inquiſition. In ſhort, all ranks of men, who have 
any great point in view, take care, in the firſt place, to 
ſecure in their intereſt the leading men of the clergy 3 
and, when this is accompliſhed, it is eaſy to ſurmount 
every other obſtacle. 'n 

The Catholicks of theſe iſlands ſeem to think, that all 
excellence is confined to thoſe of their religion; and when 


mon decency, they appear greatly ſurpriſed, imagining 
that thoſe they call heretics differ but little from hrutes. 


perpetual war againſt the inficels, 


All 


As all the natives are zealous members of the Romiſh 


As the gentry are generally poor, and unable to give 
fortunes to their younger ſons and daughters, many of 


| The fifth-branch is a duty of ſeven per cent. on imports. 
on the Canary Weſt | 


where he is treated with as much. reſpect and homage'as 


In esch of the iflands is a houſe belonging to the in- 


fixer of the inquiſition, who examines him, whether he 


other relations, for ſubſiſtence: others take the ſame ſtep, 


with many impoſitions which, though not eſtabliſhed by 


they ſee any of a different perſuaſion | behave with com- 


: "RO — 


All, rangers, 1 religion; are 
1 an their arrival to become ng 


and indeed it is not poſſible: for-a perſon to live tx hw ref 
— . — Iflands, except Fenerife, ho is not a wi 


ber of — 3 of Rome, and even in Tenerife no 
profeſſed Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan can be a member 
of ſociety ; nor indeed can any proteſtants, except they | 
are eminent merchants, ' The clergy are \unwiling” to 
meddle with them, and probably have orders from- 


not to diſturb them, leſt it ſnould embroil "them with the | an 


| Engliſh or Dutch. Indeed formerly it was no uncoms | 


mon thing for the i quiſition to ſeize'on . "ang | 
Engliſh conſuls. * £7 AS 
All the 83 in | theſe iſlands widow juſt com- 
plaints of the want of n yſicians and'fu The 


diſeaſes moſt. predominant beſides the itch and ve- 
neteal diforders, ' which have been mentibned in another 
place, are the ſported fever, the Aatos,” a windy —_ | 
affecting the head, ſtomach, and bowels,” and the p 

The ague is ſcarce known ina of the-iflands;" exec 
Gomera. A few of the natives are affected with t 
leproſy, and, as it is thought, 'incurable, there i is an hoſ- 
pital at Canaria ſor the reception of the unhappy 
by that Joathſome diſeaſe. A man of fortune is no fooner 
found to be a leper, than all his effects are ſeized for the 


port of his family; while the poor, who are infected with | 
that diſtemper, are left to Cabliſt a as well as they can, or 
to periſh in the ſtreets. The ſole judges of the Eptoſy | 
are ——— of the Mg, an "from theik deter 
nation & n. en PR: | 
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| & the Manna ures and: * ee Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomira, and Ferro; with d particular Account of 
their 2 on the = 2725 ki F e Chin, | 


AHE 3 abet eee uk | 
filk hoſe, ſillc garters, and quilts for beds. In 
— and Teneriſe courſe linens and gaufe are made of 
the flat imported from Holland. In Cenaria is alfo' made 
white blankets, and:coatſe aloths, from ehe wocl of their 
own ſheep. The reſt of the illands' alte make a coarſe 
kind of ©) cloth, which is worn by the ' peaſants ; but on 
feſtivals, weddings, &c. che labouring people uſually 
wear Engliſh coarſe cloth. The e n of raw 
is now prohibited, in order to encourage' their filk ma- 
nufaRtures; In the large towns men are employed in 
weaving, and as taylors ; but in the youu thoſe trades 
are only exerciſed by the women. 
The Commerce 6f the Canary Mands m may be divided 
into, that to Europe, and to che En) liſh” colonies in 
America; that to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; that carried 
on between che iſlands Gann, and the Hſhery! on the 
coaſt of | Barbary. | 


| 


Ferro and Gomera are fo poor as to be viſited by no | 


ſhips from Europe or America; nor are the natives of 
thoſe iſlands allowed any ſhare of the Spaniſh Welt India 
commerce, they being not enti 
of the crown of Spain, but ſubje& to the count of Go- 
mera, who is their lord and proprietor, 

The trade to Europe and the Britiſh American colonies 
is centred. in Tenerife. A few ſhips indeed go to Ca- 
naria and Palma; but theſe are not to be compared to 
the numbers that arrive at Tenerife, This trade is car- 
ried on almoſt entirely in foreign bottoms, eſpecially || 
in Engliſh, the natives being afraid · of filing 
ſeas where they are in danger of being taken by a 
corſairs of Algiers, Sallee, 154 other ports of Barbary. 
The greateſt part of his trade is the hands of the Triſh! 
Roman catholic merchants ſettled in Tenerife, Canaria, m 
and Palma, and the deſcendants of the Irifh who for- 
merly ſettled there and married Spaniſh wives; and there 
are no proteſtants-who reſide there, except the Engliſh | 
and Dutch conſals, and two or three merchants who live 
at Tenerife. 

They i import. from Great Britain to theſe iſlands chiefly | 
woollen goods of Various Kinds, hats, hardware, red 
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4 as: alfo' len 


ſufferers | 
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uſe of the hoſpital, without leaving any part for the ſup- 
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Ireland wine, orchilla- 
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under the juriſdiction | 


in thoſe 
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'bercings 3 pilchards, and wheat, » 

illands? with"'ttiany other WE 
Ireland , chiefly conſiſt of 
cahdles; 
| from Hampurgh arid 
ger, co 
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en it is rates in the 
"The © Imports from 
ickled, herrings, 
ts ate imported 
to 3 very gteat amount; 
atſe fax, and other goods. 
bar e is e e 
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n 


from 
"The Fo im 


| ; 98 milo with Ann 
con e of the Canary, Mands 
overt ndies; his trade is "almoſt entirely carried on in 
French and "Maltefe tartans. The Malteſe: veſſels, before 
they fall "ts theſe lands; make che tour of all the Euro- 
Penn harbours to the weſtward of Malta, trading from 
one port to, 'another, © From” the Mediterranean they go 
D and from thence to the Canaties, where, be-= 
"corfimatitie s of Italy, France; and Spain, they 
— the Cotton manufacture Of theft own iſland; all cot- 
* imported into the Canary Iflands, except thoſe from 
ta, paying ſuch an exorbitant duty as "almoſt amounts 
to a prohibition. This privilege is enjoyed by the Mal- 
teſe, ön account of their mpg. 1 a perpetual war 
=) 17 5 Turks and Moors; 
mport from the Britiſh colonies,” in America, 
deb o Pork ham tris, Weeze or dried cod, fice, bees wax, 
deal Wa 929 ayes, and, When the crops in the. 
Hands fail,” wheat, our,* and n 2 5 
In return, theſe, iſland 


y little I ove L 
and the Spaniſh 


| 9s export. to Great Britain and 

ted, C nach Ig wood, and 
à confiderable quantity of Mexican dollars; 0 Holland 
and Hampürgh the ſame goods; but a greater quantity of 
dollars, and: little or no orchilla-weed. "To Marſeilles; 
Malia, Italy, and Spain, the commodities they receive 
from the Sbaniſn Welt Indies, particularly ſugar, hides, 
Campeachy logwoog, ſome orchilla-weed, and dollars 3 
and to the Britiſh —_— in America, a great quantity 
of wines, and nothin 


All theſe” goods, 


q 


hol ee into the Canaries, 


or exported From” thence, ay a duty o ſever per cents 

n | on the raed rhe hae age f OP 4 
he commerce of the Canary Iſla nds with the Spaniſſ 

ſettleinents ts Ih the AY os is Gut under particular r 


egula- 
tions, and no ec are Ks to bave an 1 5 — | 
in it; nor are any ſhips' ſuffered to fail to the paniſh 
e. of that part of America from any of the iſlands, ex- 
t Tenerife, 'Canari and Palma; and the trade there 
is Wonfined to the ports the Hayannahy Campeachy 
and' La Guaita 6h the coal of Caraccas, St. Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Maracaiva : the three firſt ate called the 
2 rts, and the others the leſſer, becauſe the trade 


atter js yery triling, when compared with that of | 
the 


mer. 

In foe city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna is a judge, 2 | 
fecr 125 other officers, who 1 manage every. thing re- 
ating S this trade; and, before a ſhip takes in her pol 

e muſt obtain a licence from 


r any of theſe ports f 
mg 5 915 f 185 is generally granted, 


the judge'of the Ind trade, 
if Abe her turn; her e all f1 Wiys I 4 regiſtered, and 


muſt take their turns, "though intent and monęy often 
prevail: ay ainſt Juſtice.” ; 

Fhe t ade of the Canaries to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies 
is confined to their produce, as wines, "brandy, almonds, 
raiſins, figs, &c. of which they can annually ſend one 
thouſand tons; and are only allowed beſides what is term- 
ed a general | for each ſhip, which conhlts of all the Kinds 
of 7000s thoug br "neceſſary for the ule of the veſſel, crew, 

and pa ger during the voyage; and is more or les 

extenſive i pr ortion to. the] ſize. of e ſhip. But tho' 
50 are thus i by.th he 1 Is Bat is extend= | 
it i t. leaſt two 


and alſo im- 
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ate about twenty-five i in number, and each of them navi- 


in loading and unloading their cargoes... 


* to the rep giſtered tonnage 3 yet ſome af theſe wig ae | 
laid to 7 home 90 1 , or aged © thouſand 
dollars, WTI th | \ eie bite tat 

The {ij ps employed in thi this b trade: are monly. — 
ws hundred and fifty, or "three; 1 


TS LE 


Sanne of them are. built in the "iſland ds, * others, at the, ſo much ſail-as;to cauſe. the bark to run about Four miles 


Havannab, or Old Spain. No foreig ttoms can be 
emploz ed in this trade ; for which realar the freight from 
the Canaries to the Weſt Indies is extremely high;;; for 
the Canary ſhipping carry ſo many uſeleſs hands, parti- 
culatly chaplains; Jie ſo long i in the road of. Santa, Cruz, 
waiting their turns; and are at ſuch a yaſt expence of 
anchors and cables, that the owners cannot afford 0 
dale leſs freight. for a pipe of wine, from the Canaries to 
a Guaira, than ten pounds ſterling; and yet the run 
from Tenerife to that port Dong all the way before the 
ind. is Uſually performed in leſs than thirty days: yet 
Hur author obſerves, that were the natives allowed to em- 
ploy Engliſh ſhips in this trade, they would ſoon find a 
ſufficient number ready to carry theix, wine. at the rate of 
twenty ſhillings for each pipe. 
With reſpect | to the trade carried. on from: one iſland to 
| another, it is as follows: 
Ihe natives of Canaria export to Tenerife / BY raw 
alid wrought fi filk, coarſe. woollen blankets, proviſions of 
all ſorts, particularly .cattle and fowls, orchilla-weed, 
ſquare flags for pavements, , ſome ſalt, and filtering ſtone 
veſſels for purify 458 g. Water. In return for theſe commo- 
dities, they chiefly receive caſh, and che other e of 
the Spaniſh Welt dies... 8 
Palma exports 10 Tenerife boards: pitch, raw blk, 
orchilla- weed, ſugar, almonds, and ſweet-meats; and re- 
ceives in return European and Weſt India goods. 
The natives of Gomera export to Tenerife . 
brandy, o oichilla- weed, a great deal of raw ſilk and Go 
"wrought, and in return receive FO: and Weſt 
India goods. 
The indabltanty; of Fer erro export to Tenerife ſmall 
| eartle, brandy,” and orchilla-weed. | 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura erport a great quantity o 
ori to Tenerife, beſides cattle, fowls, and orchilla- 
weed; and, in return, generally receive European goods 
and caſh, with ſome wine. The natives of the ſame 
iſlands ſend corn to Palma, for which they receive ſugar, 
wine, caſh, boards, and other timber. The natives of / 
Lancerota al ſo export ſalt and ſome dried fiſh to Tee 
and Palma. 
All the veſſels egloyed in 951 2 are bake? in dhe 
iſlands, and are from twenty to fifty tons burthen; they 


4 3 


gated by ten hands, on account of the great labour required 


—— 


We now come to the fiſhery carried on by the natives 
of the Canary Iſlands on the coaſt of Barbary. It em- 
ploys about thirty veſſels, from fifteen to fifty tons bur- 
then, the fmalleſt carrying fifteen men, and the largeſt 
Un y. The owners having fitted out a veſſel for. this 

e, put on board a quantity of ſalt ſufficient to cure 
' he e fich, with bread enough to ſerve the crew till their 
return. Each man has his own fiſhing tackle, which 
conſiſts of a few lines, hooks, one or two ſtout fiſhing- 
'rods, a little braſs wire, and a knife for cutting open 
the fiſh, If any of the crew carry wine, brandy, fleſh- 
meat, or any other ſtores, it muſt be at his own expence; 
ſor the owners furniſh only bread. 

This fiſhery is bounded on the north by the ſouthern 
_ extremity of Mount Atlas, in the latitude of twenty- nine 
degrees, and on the ſouth by Cape Blanco, in the latitude 
twenty degrees thirty minutes, an extent of about ſix 
hundred miles; in all which tract there is neither town 
nor village, and but few ſettled habitations. The wan- 
dering Arabs who frequent this part of the world live in 
'tents, and have neither barks, boats, nor canoes; and the 
king of Morocco's cruiſers never venture ſo far to the 
ſouthward. 

The fiſhermen no ſooner arrive on the coaſt, than 
they endeavour to catch bait, which is done as we do 
trouts with a fly, only the red is three times as thick as 
ours, ,and does not taper ſo much towards the point. 'The 
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of the water, and the hook is covered with a. fiſh's ſuin, 


| alſo. ſerves. for: a bait; as does alſo another fiſh; called 


15 lines and hooks over- board, baited. with the above fiſh, in 


* N 


Cole bann : 


book is about five inches ini 22d ir notebiniiled - A 
the ſhaft is Joaded ſo as to die horizontally, on the ſurfacł 


except here it bends to the point. The: fiſhermen. get- 
ting within a quarter, or half a mile of the ſhore, carry 


an hour, when two or three men throw their lines over 
the ſtern, and let the hooks rag: along the ſurfacerof the 
water. The fiſh taking the hooks for, ſmall fiſhy ſnap at 
chem and, they are no ſooner hooked, chan the fiſheemen 
{wing them into the barks with their rades i 4 72072 
. Theſe fiſh;; which the Canarians call taſſarte, 5 a 
ſcales, and are ſhaped like a mackarel, but are as large 
a8 a falmon; and they are ſo voracious, s et ſwalloyy all 
the hook, eee its being ſo large; and was it 
bearded, it would be be impoſſible to extract it; without 
cutting open the fiſh, Our author obſerves, that he haa 
ſeen three men in the ſtern of a bark catch · a hundred and 
fifty taſſarte in half an hour, and a bark will ſometimes 
complete her lading with theſe fiſh only. Another ſort 
of, fiſh which they all. anhoua is taken in the ſame man 
ner: this is. rather bigger than a large mackarel, and 


cavallos, which is ſhaped like a mackarel, but is. ſome» 
what more flat and broad; it is about a ſpan long, and is 
catched with an angle- rod and Iine, with a very ſmall 
books e With: * Cal ching chat comes to 
han 8929 * it 
When a bark has Saen a - ſallicient: Bands 96; boi 
ſhe leaves her boat with five or ſix men to cateh more, 
and runs out to ſea till ſhe gets into a great depth: ot 
water; there ſhe anchors, and all the crew heave their 


order to catch bream and cud.” The lines are loaded _— 
as to cauſe the hooks to ſink near the bottom of the ſea, - 
where theſe fiſh ſwim; and when a bark meets yith-fing 
weather, and is well. provided with: heit,, the will de able 
| to compleat her cargo in four days. 8 
Theſe people make but one meal in the. whole. day, 
which is in the evening, after they have cleaned a nd 
ſalted the fiſh they have taken; they then dreſs their ſup- 
per in the following manner. In every bark the crew. has 
a long flat ſtone for a hearth, upon which they light a fire, 
and hang a large kettle! over it, in which they boil ſome 
fiſh ; they then take a platter, with ſome broken: biſcuit, 
| onions ſhred ſmall, to which they add pepper and vinegar, 
and then pour in the broth of the fiſh; Which is ſaid; to be 
delicious. Having eaten of this excellent ſoup, they finiſh 
their meal with roaſted Aſh ; for they throw that of which 
| the ſoup was; made. into the ſea. Soon after this repaſt 
they lie down to; ſleep in the moſt commodious part of the 
veſſel, for they have no bedding, and about ſive or ſix in 
the morning riſe, leave the boat near the ſhore, weigh 
| anchor, and ſtand out to ſea as before, never taſting food 
before the ſame time the next evening. 
Though the bulk of their cargoes cont; of large 
bream, yet they catch many other ſorts, - The taſſarte 
juſt mentioned is a delicious fiſh, which taſtes like a large 
and a fat mackarel; but, when dried, is not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſalmon. The cod caught here is bettet 
than that of Newfoundland: the anhoua is extremely 
good ; the corbino is a large fiſh that weighs about thirty 
pounds. There are alſo a muRder of ft fiſh, wry many 
other ſorts. | 
Theſe fiſh are thus ans they. cut! r'themn open; and 
| having thoroughly. cleaned and waſhed them, chop off 
their heads and fins, and pile them up to drain off the 
water; aſter which they are ſalted, and ſtowed | in bulk in 
the hold. | 
It is ſtrange, ſays Mr. Glas,, to think that the Spa- 
cc niards ſhould. want to ſhare the Newfoundland fiſhery 
„ with the Engliſh, when they have one much better at 
ce their own doors. I ſay better, for the weather here,. 
<« and every thing elſe, concurs to make it the beſt 
« fiſhery in the univerſe. What can be a ſtronger: proof 
«of this, than the Moors on the continent, drying: an 
* curing all their fiſh without ſalt, or any other proceſs 
than expoſing them to the ſun- beams? for the pure 
ee vholeſome air of that climate, and the ſtrong nartherly 
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4 torally- prevents putrefaction; provided: che fiſh are ſplit 
* open, well wuſtted; und expeſed to the ſun until they 
Te Caparian barks make eight or nine voyages in a 

year; for having unloaded their cargoes; they ledve the 
fh with their agents to ſell them at their leiſure, while 
they go in ſearen ot more. They are commonly ſold at 
three Half- 1 ric a pound of thirty-two ounces, Which 
is the weight Uſed here for fleſh and fin.. 

Inſtead of encouraging this uſeful and profitable branch 


of trade, the magiſtrates take every method to Hurt it, by 


' . IF" 1 
. n 1 4 


fixing the price of che ſiſh, clogging the trade with un- 
reaſonable duties, and forbidding the fiſnhermen to have 
any intereourſe with the Moors on the coaft; where they 
ſometimes go to fiſh, Which is 4 great hardſhip, as they 
are frequently obliged, when they meet wit bad weather, 
to go aſhore for feel and water. They, however, pri- 
vately correſpond, to their mutual advantage; for the 
Canarians give the inhabitants of the deſart old ropes; 
which the · latter untwiſt and ſpin into yarn or twine, for 
making fiſhing-nets: they alſo give them bread; potatoes, 

onions, and many kinds of fruit; in return for which the 


Moors allow them to take wood and water on their ccaſt, 


whenever they are in want of theſe neceſſary articles, and 
make them preſents of oftrich eggs and feather. 
The eurrent coin in the Canaries is the Mexican dol- 
lar, and the half, quarter; eighth, and ſixteenth parts of 
a dollar. There is alſo the provincial rial of plate, which 


is a ſmall ſilver piece worth five-pence ſterling. The 


quart, a copper coin of the value of a half- penny, ten of 


which make a rial-of plate. The provineial ſilver coin is 
never exported, on account of its paſſing in the iſlands; | - 


for more than its intrinſic value. Accounts are kept in 
imaginary money, that is, current: dollars of ten rials of 


vellon each The rial of vellon is equal in value to eight | g 


co ſ the above quartsz and the current dollar is exactly three 
wmuillings and four-pence ;/ and, therefore, ſix of them 
make one pound ſterling. Three ſixteentlis of the Mexi: 
can dollar paſs for two rials of plate. Little or no gold 
coin is to be found in theſe iſ lands. 
»The pound and ſmaller weights are nearly the ſame 
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nearly reſeble them. Some barks and boats belonging 
to the Canary Iſlands frequent the Salvages'in the ſummer 
' ſeaſon,” in ſearch-of” wreeks and thoſe ſea-fowls; for they 


"catch the young in their neſts, kill and ſalt them, and | 


then es them to Tenerife for ſa le 
Tbe Salvages, though uninhabited, belong to the Por- 


tugueſe, WhO conſider them as dependant on the ifland 


of Madera, and, notwithſtanding they ſcarcely ever viſit 
them, will not allow the Spaniards to gather orchilla- 
weed there. A few years ago ſome fiſhermen: went in 2 
bark from Tenerife to theſe iſlands,” in queſt of wrecks ; 
but finding none, went aſhore; and gathered about half 


| a ton of orchilla-weed. But this was no ſooner known 


at Madera, than the Portugueſe complained of it to the 
governor-general of the Canary Iſlands, and would not 
be ſatisfied till the maſter of the bark was thrown into 


priſon, where he remained a long time. 


\ 


-" "Deſcription of Fonchiale, its Capital; and 


ing for ſeveral years; but the aſhes rendered the ſoil ex- 


with ours: The quintal, which is their hundred weight, | tremely fertile. 


twenty-five pounds. | „ . 
The meaſures uſed in the Canaries are the fanega, or 
hanega, the almud, the liquid arroba, the quartillo, and 
the var. The fanega is a meaſure for corn, cacao, ſalt, 
and the like, and contains _— the quantity of two 
Engliſh buſhels.” Twelve almuds make a fanega, The 
liquid arroba contains little more than three gallons, . 
and the quartillo is nearly equal to our quart; : The. var is 
a meaſure for cloth, &c. and is ſomewhat leſs than the 
Foe ts NR ¼ͤ AAA A 
We have now concluded our account of theſe iſlands, 
in which we have borrowed much from Mr. Glas, whoſe 
Hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands muſt be eſteemed both the 
| beſt and the moſt entertaining that has been wrote on 
this ſubject; and it is a pleaſure to us that, in the courſe 
of this work, we have an opportunity of doing juſtice. to 
the merit of authors who have del well of their 
country, and of mankinßc. 8 1 tc | 


weighs only a hundred and four pounds. The®arroba ia 


| / / 
A conciſe Deſcription of the Iſlands called the Salvages; their 
0, 3 00 % d EI. bo of ih 
I will not be improper, before we deſcribe the Ma- 
deiras, to give a conciſe account of the iſlands or rocks 
named the Salvages, which lie between the Canary Iſlands 
Juſt deſcribed, and Madeira, and are ſituated twenty-ſeven 
leagues north from Point Nago, in Tenerife, in thirty 
degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and in fixteen de- 
grees twenty-five minutes weſt longitude from London. 
The principal ifland, which is high and rocky, is about 
three miles in circumference, Three or four leagues to 
the ſouth-weſt: of this iſland is another not unlike the 
largeſt Needle rock at the weſt end of the Ifle of Wight. 
Between theſe iſlands are a conſiderable number of rocks 


This iſland is ſituated under the thirty-ſecond degree 
twenty-ſeven” minutes north latitude, and extends, ac= 
cording to Lord Anſon's Journal, from the eighteenth 
degree thirty minutes to the [nineteenth degree thirty 
minutes welt longitude from London, it being about 
ſixty miles in length, twenty in breadth, and a hun- 


dred and forty-four in circumference. It is compoſed - 


of one continued hill of a conſiderable height, extending 
from eaſt to weſt: the declivity of which, on the ſouth 
ſide, is cultivated and interſperſed with vineyards ; and, 


| in the midſt of this lope, the merchants have fixed their 
country-ſeats,' which help to form a very agreeable 


proſpect, | | | Po 

The air of Madera is more moderate than in the Ca- 
nary iſlands, and the ſoil more fertile in corn, wine, 
ſugar, and fruits; for, as it has five or fix rivers, it is 
better watered than any of thoſe iſlands. It has alſo the 
ſame cattle; birds, plants, and trees, Here is a perpe- 


| tual fpring, which produces bloſſoms and fruit throughout 


the whole year. 


Rn J It produces plenty of citrorls, bananas, ' peaches, apri- : 


cots, plums, cherries, figs, and walnuts; with oranges 


| of all forts, and lemons of a prodigious ſize, Fruit- trees 


from Europe thrive here in perfection; and the native 


are ſaid to make the beſt ſweetmeats of any in the world, 


and particularly greatly excel in preſerving citrons and 
oranges, and in making marmalade and 8 paſtes, 
which greatly exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar made 
here is very fine, and has the { ell of violets ; this, in- 


x 


deed, is ſaid to be the firſt place in the Weſt where this 


manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was car- 


ried to America ; but afterwards the ſugar plantations at 
Brazil proſpering extremely, the greateſt part of the ſugar- 
canes in this iſſand were pulled up, and vineyards planted 
in their ſtead, that produce excellent wines, which, the 
author of Lord Anſon's Voyage obſerves, ſeems to be 
deſigned by Providence for the refreſhment of the inha- 


* 


and ſands, ſome aboye and others under water, which | 


bitants of the torrid zone, 
Of 


endet it "dangerous for thoſe unacquainted with' theſe 

"Hands to approach them, except on the eaſt ſide of the 
great iſfand, which produces nothing but orchilla-weed. 
Here are great plenty of cormorants, or ſea-fowls that 
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Ott tel uiiter thine ur been ſorts ; ene is-of the! The wümelt, zeſt ee W * 
ewf champaign, bu is net much valued'! anather f $6-charch . holidays ;- when; if there 


ſott is a white! ne, muchftronges than theft former, Aft ſeveral daughters; they. wy two and two before t 
third fort. is exellent; and — malmſeys it mother, each: having a large thin veil mu To fage; 5 
of the lame nature With that Which gtews- in Tenetiſe: heir rea and: ſhoulders. are quits By cheir fide 
and ahotker reſembles Alicaht wine, but is much inferior walks a venera man, with: Wy Fran * beads. in his 
to it in taſtey) and is never dravk-alones;-but! mixed with hann, and: armed with a ſword and dagger; 

the other ſorts;-to which 2 sa golour, and ſtrength! | The. city is the ſee of a biſhop, who has. the hel 
to keep; It is obſeryable-of eira wines that th iſland under his ſpitizual ;jurifdiQon, and is ſuffragan to 
5 


| ate greatly-impedved- nr the heat; of. the ſun where 8 Liſbon. Here alla rebdes the g9Vetnor 
the whole iſland they annually make about twenty-eight 


pod td:it-in the barrel, after the bang is taken ous. In oi the-idland; - 

There are: tut other. en ee <li Maiichien, | 
thouſand pipes, eight thouſand of which are dravk, there, which. hag. a-churob-named. Santa Cruz, or the Holy Orot, 
andi the reſt-exportedz the N pare being rae he and a convent of Bernardine friacs: the other town is 
Weſt Indies, eſperialiy to Barbas med Moncerito,. Ia ſhort, the iſland lately contained 
Among the timber trees are tall 1241 fait cedars, and -le pariſhes;..a-. collegs, and monaſtery of jaſuits, 
naſſo⸗ wood, the boards: of - Which, ste of à bright roſe other monaſteries, 'eighty-two bermitages, and- für 


colour. There ate alſo the maſtid and gum- dragon tree. There are ſeveral ane onda and cables about 


Alk ins wentions à curwſity which be found in : theo country. 
of this iſland, called the everlaſting flower 3. for--when | Porte Santo, which is generally taimad, nb of the Mas 


plucked, it never fades. It grows. like ſages/ and the geira andes lies > the north-eaſt. of Madgira, in the 
flower reſembles that of camomile. This author ſays, he! thirty-ſecond degres thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
plucked ſeveral, which a FRE ator appeared as freſh as | the ee degree fiye minutes weſt weſt longitude from 
when firſt gathered! | | den and is only about fifteen. miles in CS. 
There 18. but one Pe Pi: town i r Whole t was diſcovered in the = 1412 by two Portug : 
a illand? ; it 1 is Hamed Fo onthiile, and 18 e. — —— — — * ans by m pia » fon to Jehn I. * of 
ane 8 
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non, beſides a caſtle on the Loo, which- js 4-f06k: 


Pax 
the ſea K is \ fortified 575 bigh wall; varies 3 but. N ſurpriſed. by a violent. florm, 
| 200 pin out to ſea, and, When t 2 gave themſelves 
ing in the water, at a ſmall diftanie from the pw | oyer for loſt, had the happineſs to find this iſland, which 
Fonchiale is the only place of trade; and indeed 2 E e Day 6 they called it P For ms, | 
ace where it is poflible for à boat te land. And {wig den Bart his iſland; produces wheat and 
* 2 Pal the ſuppott of the A enact +1 


wry tho beach is chvered with . r and 99 
„ lulſe are plenty of onen, wild hege, and aaf gumber.of 


furf continually . beats ypon'itz- is 5 
The churches here are well built, beautiful x68, rahbits, There ate trees which. produce the — _— 
enrichtd with gilding; fine pictureb aud plate, and people dragoas-blood, , and „ 3 

are ſaid to meet in them upbn buſineſs that has little rela- mo are extremely %. I 
tion to devotion. . Fbe town is very populous, but the but then is goed motging in ws toad,” 7 no duo 
majority of the inhabitanis are not natbral burn Portugueſe; | conyeniont retreat to ſhips, going to Afriga, or — 
for there ate 2 great number of Erigliſh and French Re- Fred the Indies; ſo that metchantmen. often ſtop there, 
Fernted. there; who lire after the Fortu- which affords. conſiderable: profit: to the inhabitants, who 


man catholics 
gueſe manner; ſome Engliſh proteſtants, and a prodigious: are deſcended « wh = ga pr 155 re . 


numbet of . ral and mulattees, both fredmen and W 024 wel berg bes ee 
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| ſlaves. The ſtreets are: ftraight; and drawn. by a line; | 11 r 
the houſes are pretty weil Huilt, Rey. the ner wed FC 
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of BARBARY, eee MOROCCO, 1 ALGIERS, TURN, = TRIPOLY.. 


a 8 ak ieee ec erg ef che Streigh e e this 
©. EAA in „tel 1 che wuch coaſt of i ok rage as far as the 


| 19 0 city of Alexandria, which is the 3 boundary of 
ths Nina on, E. tent, dne, ah Seaffnt, | 


| 8 that eyurttry lei, to Ba Both colts, 
es | er that waſhed by the Achat e Ge, or by the 
7 E now procked to the northern Antes of eee are woke de fertile in corn and paſturxs; 

EE I uſuall comprehenges under the 'genettl || the former being watered bh many large and ſmall rivers, 
name of 47, 4 an d, from its limits, ſttüation, and which flow from Mount Atlas, and. diſcharge themſelves 
commerce with Vlrope, better Known than möſt parts-of into the ocean; while 'the other extents along the decli- 
that extenſive 'c continent we Haye altea deſcribed. This vity of a vaſt range of n ſome of them of a con- 


P was by turns poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians, fiderable height, and fprea r forty leagues 
Romans, Greeks, Saracetis, Vatidals, Arabs, Moors, i into the inland country: all of watered by a mul- 
and Turks; beſi des the Various 5 made by the pa titude of .Tivers, which, after a long courſe, and various 
niards, Portugheſe, : and the European nations who have winding 88, through a Valk variety of pleaſant and fertile 
formed ſettlements * in ſonle parts of this coaſt, which vullies, bewege chemſelves into the Mediterranean. ; 
ſtretches from eaſt to welt near two thouſand miles in Te clithate af this extenſive country is, during 2 
length, and in ſome places ſeven "hundred and fifty in Stet part af the year, A hot, nor very 
breadth. It was known to the àntients 'Vy the name 6f Cold. There ure, however, vantities of ſhow in 
Mauritania, Numidia, Affica Pro per, and ybra ; and is] winter, and both Atlas and Tome 3 60 er of the mountains 


the beſt country in all Africa g Egypt and the hare their tops eovered with it all the year round. 
Winter begins here about the middle of ONtober, 


country about the Cape of Go E 
Barbary begins on the weſt _ ungt Atlas, ex- when the weather is frequently very Tharp. The rains = 
vfually begin about the end of 'the month, and laſt _ 


tending north-eaſtward along the coaſt f the Atlantic | 
Ocean to Cape vane, and then png caltwurd, Fe? the end of January, and ſome: imes longer; 5 el 4 
eye 
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ſevere, ſoever the weather may be in che morning, the larly.ricez a White ſort of. millet, and ſeveral ſorts of pulſ⸗ 
afternoons ate commonly warm, enough to diſpenſe with unknown in England. The Moors and Arabs ſtill follow 
a fire, In Februaty the air becomes milder, and the the primitive.cultoms:obſerved in the Eaſt of treading. out 
weather uſually. changes three gr four times in a day. their corn; after which. it is only winnowed by throwing | 
During the. ſpring, which begins about the end of it into he wind with ſhovels. Gr e ee ee 
February, the weather is for the moſt part ſerene, || Dt. Shaw obſerves, that in. Barbary all kinds of pro- 
except from the 11 end of April to that of May,, | viſions are extremely cheap; and that you may purchaſe 
when kind refreſting ſhowers e in great a large piece of bread, à bundle of turnips, or a ſmall 
plenty, which, warmed by the moderate rays of the ſun, baſket of fruit, for the fix hundredih and ninety-fixth 
bring the produce of the N. th to, a gradual maturity; fo, part of a dollar, of three ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. 
that by the Jatter end of May, tipe; figs. and cherries are | Fowls are frequently bought for three half-pence a piece, 
athered..in Tunis, Algier s, and ſome parts of Morocco. || ſheep for three ſhillings and ſix-pence, and a cow. an 
By the middle of J uly their apples, pears, and plums, are | calf for a guinea, One year with another the people can 
in full maturity; and grapes, with all the latter fruits, purchaſe a buſhel of the beſt wheat for fifteen or eighteen 
are gathered by the latter end of September. Theſe are | pence. The inhabitants of theſe countries, as well as the 
more or Jeſs plentiful, according to the quantity of rain | Eaſtern nations in general, are great eaters of bread, and 
that has fallen from the twenty-fifth,. of April to the | three perſons in four live entirely, upon it, or upon ſuch 
twenty - fifth of May; on which account this rain is ſtiled food as is made of wheat and barley-flour. | 
naiſan, or water, ſent from heaven; and the people ſaye | All the fruits in Europe, beſides thoſe found in Egypt, 
a quantity of it in veſſels for uſe.  - ., _- , | are produced here, except the hazel-nut, the filbert, the 
Their ſummer begins on the twenty-eighth of May, ee and curtant-tree. T heir. gardens are, how- 


and laſts till the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt; during which | ever, laid out without the leaſt method and deſign, and 

the heat is ſo exceſſive. as to be dangerous, eſpecially if | are a confuſed intermixture of trets with beds of turnips, 

C they have great rains in June and July, when the atmo- | cabbages, beans, and ſometimes, wheat and barley diſ- 
' ſphere becomes ſo hot as to cauſe malignant fevers, and | perſed among them. Parterres and fine walks would be 
_ other diſeaſes of the peſtilential kind, which, carry off a | conſidered as the loſs of ſo much ſoil and labour, and new 
prodigious number of people for want of proper caution | improvements regarded as fo, many. deviations from the 

in preventing, or ſufficient {kill in curing of them. This practice of their, anceſtors, which they think they ought 

js chiefly owing to a religious prejudiee deeply. rooted in | to: follow with the utmoſt reverence. .  _ | 

the mind of every Mahometan, who imagines that all“ The beaſts of bufthen in this extenſive coùntry arez 

ſuch ſublunary diſaſters are pre-orderec by an unerring | camels, a few dromedaries, horſes, which are ſaid to have 

and unalterable decree. of the Divine Providence; ſo that lately much degenerated; aſſes, mules, and. a creature 

every, precaution, uſed either to prevent or avoid, and | called the kumrah, which, Dr. Shaw ſays, is a little 

every remedy uſed againſt them, are not only thought | ſerviceable beaſt of burthen, beggy between an aſs and 4 
fruitleſs, but impious. This notion has, however, been | cow; it is ſingle hoofed like-thg aſs, but in every other 

in ſome meaſure exploded among the more ſenſible part | reſpe& different from it; the ſkin being flecker, and the 

of the inhabitants of the coaſt, by their frequent com- rail and head; though without horns, reſembling that of 

merce with the; Chriſtians; but the reſt {ill eſteem it | a cow: , _ wa VF | 
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1 / this country are, ſmall leader, and af 
the plague, or to ſue any remedy againſt it. Ii ͤkord but little milk. Whence Abdy Baſha, dey of Al- 
Autumn begins on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, | giers, and all his miniſters, were greatly ſurpriſed, when 
when a ſenſible diminution of the heat begins to be | told by admiral Cavendiſh, that he had an Hampſhire cow 
felt, Winter begins on; the ſeventeenth of November, on board the Canterbury, then in the road of Algiers, 
and ends on the, ſixteenth of February, when the people | that every day gave a pt rp, milk, which is as much 
begin to plow and ſow their low lands; but that work | as half a dozen of the beſt Barbary cows yield in the ſame 
is performed on the high lands and mountainous parts | time; beſides theſe cattle always, loſe their calves and their 


a month ſooner. They ſuppoſe the year to have forty | milk together, © | 5 
days of ; exceflive hot weather, and as many of exceflive | The dairies are ſupplied by the ſheep and goats, the 
cold: the former begins about the twelfth of June, cheeſe being chiefly. made of their milk. Inſtead of ren- 
and the latter about the twelfth of December. Art | net, they, during the ſummer, make uſe of the flowers 
the two equinoxes they regulate all affairs relating to of the great-headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke, to turn the 
agriculture and navigation, and have many perſons among | milk. The curds are put into.. ſmall baſkets of ruſhes or 
them who are very expert in directing and eſtabliſning ſettled | palmetta leaves, and afterwards bound and preſſed. 
rules for both, though they can neither write nor read. | Theſe cheeſes are generally of the ſhape and ſize of a 

The natives of en mention three winds which are | penny-loaf. Their butter has neither the ſubſtance nor 
dangerous and detrimental to them : theſe are the eaſt, | the rich taſte of ours, and.is oply made by putting their 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth; and all of them are moſt prejudi- | cream into, goat's-ſæin, which being ſuſpended, from one 
cial in the months of May and June, im which they ſel- | ſide of the tent to the other, and preſſed to and fro, ſoon 
dom fail of blaſting a great deal of fruit, and burning up | occaſions the ſeparation of the butter from the Whey. 
the grain, to which the fogs and miſts that uſually reign | The ſheep are of two kinds: one of them, common all 
at thoſe times greatly contribute. During the latter end | over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by its having a large 
of autumn, the whole winter, and the beginning of ſpring, | broad tail, and 1s of the ſame {pecies as that we have al- 
they are much expoſed to violent rains, ſnow, hail, | ready deſcribed. in treating of Syria. be > hoſe of the other 
thunder, and lightning, Thoſe who, inhabit the high ſpecies are almoſt as tall as our ſallow-deer, and, excepting 
lands, eſpecially along the ridge of mountains of the great | the head, are not much different from them in ſhape ; but 
Atlas, reckon but two ſeaſons in the year, winter and | their fleſh is dry, and, their fleeces as coarſe and hairy as 
ſummer, the former of which-laſts from October to April, thoſe of the goats. It is obſervable, that a gelding among 
during which ſuch quantities of ſnow fall in the night, | the horſes, an ox among the horned cattle, or a weather 
that they are frequently obliged in the morning to remove | among tht ſheep, is feldom or never known in this country; 
it with ſhovels from the doors. During their ſummer, | for thoſe males that are, more than. ſufficient for the pre- 
which laſts from April to September, the vallies are ex- | ſervation of the ſpecies, 'bave, when they are about three 
ceſſive pleaſant ;' but the higher grounds more temperate | months old, their teſtacſes only ſqueezed, the Mabome- 
and agreeable, and the tops of the mountains are not warm | tans thinking it an act of great, cruelty, to caſtrate any but 


enough to melt away the winter ſnow. - __ their own ſpecies. c dee Te rt? 
EY SRL IE. ec. | | of wild cows, Which are rerharkable for having a rounder 
—_—_ | ons . ere . turn of body, a fatier face, with. horns bending more 
Of the Vegetables, Beaſts, Reptiles, Birds, and flying Inſecis AS eee 


PS: e towards each other than the tame cattle, They are nearly 
.Y Tx SOTO. of the ſize and colour of the red deer. The young 

ARBARY produces ſeveral. kinds of grain, beſides'| calves of this ſpecies quickly grow tame, and herd with 
all that are found in Europe, except oats,” particu- other cattle. . 
40 | 6 E 0 The 
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Find, is ſo fearful, that when purſued it will precipitate 
itſelf down rocks and precipices. It is of the ſize of a 

heifer, but the body is more rounded, and it has a tuft 
of ſha 


.are wrinkled and turned back like thofe of the 


There are alfo ſeveral ſpecies of 'the antelope and E 


Among the ravenous beaſts are the hon and the panther, 
and in ſome parts of Barbary the tyger. Some authors 
pretend, that the women may without dange 
With the lion, and that upon taking up a ſtick he will 
immediately fly from the flocks they art attending. This 
ips de the caſe when the lion ts fatiated with 


may pe 
od; ie els hay loſe their fierceneſs fo far that, the 


Arabs fayz/ a woman may ſeize their prey, and reſcue it 


out of their jaws. But it much oftener happens, that, for 
want of other food, they devour women as well as men. 


They are indeed moft afraid of fire, and yet, notwith- . 


ſtanding the precautions taken by the Arabs in this re- 
ſpe, and the barking of their dogs all night, thoſe 
ravenous beafts frequently outbrave theſe ' terrors, and 
leaping into the midſt of the circle. encloſed by their 
itt: bris out a ſheep or a goat alive. Tf thefe ravage: 
A reveared, the Arabs, obferving where they enter, 1 
a pit, and covering it over flightly with cedars, or ſm 
branches of trees, frequently catch them, and feed on 
their fleſh, which is much eſteemed, it having the taſte 


of Veal. 


Tue dubbah is, next to the on and panther, the flerceſt 


of the wild beaſts of Barbary. It is of the fize of a wolf; 
but has /a flatter body; and naturally limps upon its 
Hinder right leg; notwM{dſtanding which, it is tolerab 
ſwift. Its neck is' ſa Kiff, that in looking behind, o 
ſnatching ON at any object, it is obliged to move 
its whole body. Tt is of a dun or reddiſh buff colour, 
with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown. 
mane Hear a ſpan Tong, and its feet, which are well armed 
with claws, ſerve to I up the rdots of plants, and forne- 
times the graves of tlie dead. . 
An animal which Dr. Shaw calls the faadh has fpots 
Hke the leopard, but the ſkin is Courſer and of © wende 
eoldur, and the animal is not naturally fo fierce, The 
Arabs imagine that it is by 2 lion and a leopardeſs. 
There afe alſo two other thimals marked like che leo- 
pard, but their ſpots are generally of a darker colour, and 
the fur ſofter and ſomewhat longer. One of the cat kind 


is about à third lefs than a full grown leopard, and _y 
4 


be taken for a Tpectes tf the lynx. The other has a ſma 

pointet head, With the feet, teeth, and ſome other parts 
reſembling thoſe of the weaſel. The body is only about 
' a 'foot long, and is round and ſlender, With a regular 
ſucceſſſon of black and white ringlets upon the tail. 
Bork the jackall, and an animal called the black-eared 


ſeatch of prey, and have often been ſcen in the morning 
devouritig ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the night befote. This, and tie promiſcuous 
noiſe made by the jackall and the lion, are faid to be the 
only citcumſtances in favour of this opinion. The lion 
is ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on the wild boar, who ſome - 
times defends himſelf with ſuch courage, that the carcaſſes 
of both have been found dead, lying together, covered 
with blood, and dreadfully mangled. | 


hares, rabbits, „ U 5 
Teons, and ſeveral kinds of lizards. | Wi 
The moſt femarkable of the ſerpent kind is the thai- 


banne, ſome of which are faid to be three or four yards 
long, and the people make purſes of their ſkins. The 
8 lender, and re- 
matkable for darting along with great ſwiftneſs ; but the 
is "tribe is the leffah, which appears | 
dipſas of the antients, and ſeldom ex- | 8 

| i that they are cruſhed on the one hand by 2 heavy 1 


Zurreike is about fifteen inches lon 
moſt malignant of 
to de the burning 
ceeds a foot in length. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| Ai the birds are the rhaad, which is 6f two ſpecies, 
che ſmalſe 5 
har almoſt as big as | 

 lefler in having a black head with a tuft of dark 
| feathers immediately below i-. The belly of both are 
| white, the back and wings are of a buff colour, ſpotted 
© with brown; but the tail is lighter, and marked all along 
with black tvanſverſe Freaks, (6h 
Tue kitawiah frequents the moſt barren, as the thaad 
does the moſt fertile parts bf theſe countries. In its 
| ſhape and ſize it reſembles a dove, and has ſhort feather-. 
ed feet; but the body is of a livid colour, ſpotted with 
black; the belly is blackiſh, and upon 
| creſcent of a beautiful yellow. The tip of each feather 
of the tail has a white ſpot, and the middle one is long 
and pointed. The fleſh of both this bird and the rhaad. 


ed hair on the neck and knees: it is of the colour 
of red deer; but the Horns; Which are above à foot long, 


er be familiar 


It has a 


ö 


ligbter 
markable for the ſweetneſs of his note, which infinitely 
exceeds that of the Canary bird or nightingale, but is of 
fo delicate a nature as immediately to languiſh and pine 


cat, are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and ate | 
thence called the lion's provider, though it may be much 
queſtioned whether any ſuch friendly intercourſe ſubſifts | 
between animals ſo different in their natures. Indeed in | 
rhe tiight-time theſe, with other beaſts, prowl about in 


urs country is chiefly inhabited by three different 


Bazzany. 


r is of the fize of an ordinary pullet, but the 
as a capon, and differs from the 
blue 


the throat is a 


| has an agreeable taſte, and is caſy of digeſtion. 

The ſhagaray is of the ſize and ſhape of the jay, but 

has a fmaller bill, and ſhorter legs. The body is browniſh, 

the head, neck, -and belly, of a — 5 green, and on the 
and tail are rings of a deep blue. | 


winp 
th The houbaara is as large as a capon, and of a light 
dun colour, marked all over with ſtreaks of brown. 
| wings are black, with a white . ſpot in the middle, and 
the feathers of the neck are remarkable for their length, 
and for being erected when it is attacked or provoked ; 
the bill is flat like the ftarlings, and near an inch and a 
half long. There are alſo partridges, quails, and ſeveral 
other wild birds. Among the birds of prey are eagles, 
and ſeveral kinds of hawks. With reſpe& to the ſmaller 
birds, the green thruſh is not interior to the American 
birds in the richneſs of its gry f 
back, are of a light green, the | 
the wings of a lark colour, the rump of a beautiful yel- 
low, and the extremities of the wings and tail are alſo 

tipt with 
months. 


he 


the head, neck, and 
aft white and ſpotted, 


yellow. This bird only appears in the ſummer 
Among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the capſa 
ſparrow, which is of the ſize of a common houfe-ſparrow ; 


it is of a lark colour, but the breaſt, which is ſomewhat 
„ ſhines like that of a pigeon. This bird is re- 


away on its being removed into a different climate. Here 
are alſo ſeveral 

The Hying inſects are very numerous; among theſe is a 
 eurious ſpecies of the butterfly, which is near four inches 
from the tip of one wing to that of the other, and beauti- 
fully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow, except the edges 
of the lower wings, which being indented, and ending in 


* 


kinds of water fowl, beluttes thoſe known 


| a narrow ſtrip, or lappet, an inch in length, are elegantly 
' bordered with yellow, and near the tail 1 4 7 ol 
| nation. i | , RO, F 
55 of the Natives of Barbary in general. 


ſorts of people: the Moors, who are the original 


inhabitants; the Arabs, Who had over-run this country; 
and the defcendents of the Turks, who made themſelves 
[ maſters'of ſome of the beſt provinces, and rendered the 
kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly, "tributary to 


them; beſides a variety of foreign nations, as Chriſtians, 


: | Jews, and others, and an innumerable multitude of rene- 

' 'Batbiry alfo produces bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, | gadoes, who, to free themſelves from ſlavery, or from ava- 

ets, weaſels, and moles; with came- | | | a 

I The greateſt part of the Moors are involved in igno- 
| 


Ticious views, have renounced their faith. 


'rance, ſuperſtition, and lewdneſs, many of them. of the 

| moſt unnatural kind; and are ſaid to be 'treacherous, 
| fraudulent, and deceitful. Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, - 
the cruel oppreſſions they ſuffer under their tyrannical go- 

vernments have greatly contributed to their: degentrary ; 
and one can hardly imagine a more abje&t and miſera le 
condition than theirs ſeems to be, when it is conſidered. 
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_ *vernors, and on the other'expoſed to the inroads of the 
Arabs, who ſtrip them of the ſmall pittance they are able 
to lay up 3 whente they dare fot provide more than. is 
barely ſufficient to ſerve them the year round, leff their 
plenty ſhould induce thoſe freebooters to viſit them the 
oftener, or their Mooriſh landlords to raife their rents. 
Hence if, from an unexpected good crop, they obtain 
more corn than they want, they take the utmoſt pains to 
conceal it; by burying it under ground, or ſtowing it in 
caverns : whence they are in no leſs danger of being 
baſtinadoed, and even tortured by both, to oblige. them 
to diſcover it. Thus, to avoid the cruel oppreſſions of the 
one, and the inſults and ravages of the other, they are 


contented to purchaſe their eaſe and ſafety by the moſt | 


pinching penury. 77... ͤ ay ara 

Can we imagine a ſituation more adapted to depreſs 
the human mind, or render mankind completely miſe- 
rable? But it is far from producing this effect; from their 
unparalleled patience, under theſe various branches of 


what others would eſteem the greateſt wretchedneſs, they | 


enjoy a tolerable ſhare of happineſs ; for peace and con- 
tentment reign in every family ; and what appears very 
aftoniſhing, is, that their PEP hot and miſery has not 
yet driven them to coin or adopt into their language any 
phraſes or expreſſions of impatience, diſcontent, or re- 
pining at their unhappy condition, much leſs of curſes 
and imprecations againſt the authors of their diftreſs ; 
and though nothing is more common from the mouths of 
renegadoes and proſligate Chriftian ſlaves, they ſeldom 


fail to rebuke them with marks of ,abhorrence., - 
On ſeeing a circle of them fitting at the doors of their 
poor cots, with naked dolles ali empty bellies, ſome 
either ſmoaking or telling merry tales, omers ſinging or 
dancing, and when wear. Tying min on the ground, 
one would conclude them to be a happy, though a lazy 
people. From this diſpoſition to be pleaſed with the 
rank in which they are placed, ariſes another virtue; 
they ſeldom quarrel or 1 among themſelves, and 
when they do, uſe no other weapons than their fiſts, 
Fre the battle laſts no longer than the heat of paſ- 
_ IE ON Cari PRI Eee ay Leg 
The people we have here deſttibed are chiefly the 
Moors that live at large in the country, who, like ſome 
of the Arabs, are employed in agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle; bit thoſe who live in the ſea-port towns 
along the coaft follow a variety of trades and manufactures, 
and even carry on ſome commerce by ſea and land: but 
though theſe are leſs poor, they are equally oppteſſed with 
taxes, and, if ' poſſible, more . treated by their 
lordly maſters; for the leaſt mark of diſreſpect to the 
meaneſt ſoldier, or the vileſt officer, is ſufficient to pro- 
cure them, if ' poor, the chaſtiſement of the baſtinado; 


or a heavy fine; if they have any thing to pay. 1 
Of the Arabs we have already given a particular ac- 
count in treating of Arabia, and ſhall be obliged to take 
notice of ſome  particuilarities relating to thoſe of the 
countries we ſhall ſoon deſcribe. © 
As to the Turks, theſe are by far the feweſt in number; 
they are alſo the worft, and, except in their ſurpriſing 
power, the moſt contemptible of the three; theſe bein 
a wretched crew of infligent, ragged, looſe, thieviſh, od 
idle fellows, inliſted in and about Conftantinople, and 
ſent into Barbary once in three years to recruit the ſol- 
diery. Thefe wretches being furniſhed with a gun, a 
{word, and other arms, are incorporated into ſome regi- 
ment, and intſtantiy obtain a vote and ſhare in the govern- 
ment; and from thence are raifed from one poſt to ano- 
ther, till they obtain thoſe of admiral, 'vizier, and even 
dey; in all which they treat with inſupportable inſolence 
and tyranny their Moorifh vaſſals, the wealthieſt of whom 
tremble at the fight of àa Turkiſſi common ſoldier. 


ek 5 
Of the Kingdom of Morocco, including that of Fez. 
Is Situation, Extent, Divifgon, Climate, Rivers, and the 
Fertility of the Country. $7 es 
T HE kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, which now 
1 compoſe one empire, were once a part of the an- 
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borders of Barbary, they being bounded on that ſide b 

the Atlantic Ocean; on the eaſt by che river  Mulvya, 
which: ſeparates them from Algiers ; on the north by the 
Streights of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean ſea f and 
on the ſouth by the river Sus, which divides Moroceo 


eight to thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude; and from t 
fourth to the eleventh degree of weſt longitude from Lon- 
don. Its greateſt length, in a direct line from north to 
ſouth, is above five hundred miles, but in breadth it does 
not much exceed two hundred and fixty. 
Each of theſe kingdoms ftill retains its antient name, 
though both the empire and emperors are chiefly called 
by that of Morocco, which is the moſt conſiderable. = 
Ibis empire, or kingdom, is thrown into three grand 


which are ſubject to the emperor. —- : 

The climate is almoſt every where hot, and much more 
ſo to the ſouth, yet it is generally healthier than that of 
' Algiers or Tunis, it being plentifully diverſified, and the 
air rendered more moderate by its mountains and plains, 


great Mount Atlas, which ſurrounds it on the fouth like 
a creſcent, has, as hath been already obſerved, its ſummits 
covered with ſnow, and even in the vallies it ſometimes 
freezes in the night during the winter ſeaſon ; but the 
. ſnow that falls there is Oy melted away with the 
next day's ſun, Their rainy ſeaſon generally begins 
about October; but if it continues too long in the ſum- 
mer, it ſeldom fails of producing peſtilential fevers.” The 
"north-weſt winds, which begin to blow about March, 
ſometimes prove ſo ſharp and violent, as to injure” the 
fruits and other produce of the earth. In other reſpects 
2 enjoy à clear and ſerene ſæy, and a whole- 
eee „ £26 Bp V 


and very conſiderable rivers, the la 
their ſources on Mount Atlas, and, after winding ſome 


Atlantic Ocean, or into the Mediterranean. Fhe prin- 
cipal of theſe rivers are, 


ullooyah, which divides the kingdom of Fez from 
Algiers. It ſprings from the foot of Mount Atlas, in the 


thoſe of Garret and Angued, then winding round the 


of Gibraltar. Theſe two are the only rivets of note 
for a city of its name built on its banks 

Thoſe that fall into the Atlantic Ocean are the Cebu, 
or Sebou, which runs from Mount Atlas, and in its courſe 
paſſes between two ſteep rocks of a prodigious height, 
falling into the ſea near Mamor. The mountaineers con- 
themſelves from the top of one of the rocks to the 
other over the dreadful chaſm through which this river 
paſſes, in a very ſingular and hazardous manner. They 


about ten perſons, and which runs by a pully along a 
ſtout cable, faſtened at both ends to two beams fixed in 


the rock, and this is drawn by the people on the oppo- 


the river from the height of above fifteen hundred fathoms. 
This river abounds with moſt excellent ſiſn, which the 
emperor farms out for about twenty thouſand Yucats a 
ear. ; 8 dards. 
: The next in rank is the Ommirabih, generally called 


the Marbea, which has its ſpring head on Mount Mag- 
rau, one of the heads of Atlas, near the confines of Fez ; 
| whence it runs through ſeveral plains and narrow val i, 
| and then diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, forming a 
— bay on the eaſt ſide of Azamor: it alſo abounds 
in fiſh. „ | 


The Tenſiſt is a deep and large river; which ſprings 
from the heights of Atlas near the town of Animmey, 


| and running through Morocco, enters the ocean near | 


the 


84 | 
tient Mauritania, and are ſituated on the moſt weſtern 


from the province of Darhaz and by part of the kingdom 
of Tafilet ; the whole empire extending from "29 | 
0 


diviſions, Fez, Morocco Proper, and Sus; beſides the 
kingdom of Tafilet ang the large province of Geſula, both 


and cooled by ſea-breezes from the Atlantic Ocean. The 


The country in general is well watered with” ſprings | 
rgeſt of which have 


hundreds of miles, diſcharge themſelves either into the 
firſt, the Mulvya, Marmol; or 


province of Chaus, runs through that deſart, and between 
mountain of the Benkzeti falls into the Mediterranean. 
The Taga ſprings from the ſame mount, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mediterranean nearer to the Streights 


which fall into that ſea, and the laſt is only remarkable 


ſeat themſelves in a ftrong baſket, big enough to hold 


ite ſide; ſa that if the baſket, or any of the tackle, hap- 
pen to break, as it has ſometimes done, they fall into 
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the port- ef Saffi- It receives a jp WY 
other rivers in its courſe, and: is for the ,moſt part very 


- Jummer ſeaſon, ar 


aan 46-6461. 
I The laſt river of note is the Sus, 
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. deep; though in Fuel is, fordable, during the 

od has in, the. neighbourhood of the city 
of Morocco an handfome tone. bridge of) fifteen-arches, 
built by the gx 
fractures im 


eat Almanaor, eſteemed one of the nobleſt 
11 Africa. 
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64 4 een 
which, gives its name 


” 


to the province, through, Which it paſſes, in its, courſe 
from the Atlas to the Atlantic Ocean, and is its ſouthern 
f This river, is very Jarge, ang. la Þy, he inha- 
bitants cut into a multitude of c: 17. 


itude of canale, which, render. the 
province the moſt fruitful of an) in this empire. Each 


ſide of its banks is variegated, with rich corn and paſture- 
lands, gardens, and orchards: it alſo turns a great num-: 


ber of ſugar-mills z. ſo that the inllabitants are numerous, 


! and ſome of them wealthy. 05 


ra Pet Oi , 93 47 (173 334. f 
There are beſides theſe ſin principal rivers a prodigious 


1 


number that fall into them, ſome. of which are alſo cut 


into a variety of channels, and greatly. enrich. the lands 


on both ſides; but have little elſe remarkabſe. 


The lands in general are ſo good, that were they cul- 


tivated with more induſtry, they might be made to yield 
moſt of the products of other parts of the world, and in 
as great plenty; but this cannot be expected in a country 
which groans under the moſt; deſpotic tyranny. . It is | 
. commonly computed that the Jand,of Morocco is capable 
.of producing an hundred times more than is conſumed 
- by the inhabitants, and. will yield two or three crops in | 
a year; yet it almoſt every where lies, waſte, and with- 
out a . proprietor, except about, three or four leagues 
round their cities, and great towns, The northern. parts 
produce moſt, corn, oil, wine, fruits, wax, honey, ſilk, 
700 the ſouthern, dates, ſugar, cot- 


variety of gums, and ginger.. 
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A Deeripton of the City of Mirco. 


FI \HE-city of. Morocco, from its agreeable ſituation, 
I id che number and variety of its noble edifices, 
was once eſteemed not only the, capital of the empire, 
but the tichęſt and moſt con iderable town in all Africa. 
It js conveniently ſituated between two rive 
tis and the Agmed, and upon that of the Ten 
ſtands on à ſpacious plain about fifty miles in length, 
fixty miles north of Mount Atlas, and a hundred and | 
ſeyenty to the caſt of the Atlantic Ocean. Morocco is en- 
compaſſeq with high aſtone- walls, the cement of which is | 
. ſo, hard as.;toftrike fire; and, though the city has been 
frequently beſieged and plundered, there. js not the leaſt 
gen ii Theſe walls are 
flanked with ſtrong and Jofty towers, with baſtions and | 
other works, and alſo encompaſſed with a, broad and 
_ deep ditch. They have twenty-four gates, which retain 
tome ſigns of their former ſtrength and beauty; but the 
houſes, which ; once amounted. to à hundred thouſand, |, 
are dyindledto leſs, than , one-third of that number; the | 
ground. on which they ſtood in ſome places lying waſte, 
and in others being turned into gardens, orchards, and 

corn-fields. e 
to ruins, there ſtill remain in that part which is inha- 
f bited many ſtately buildings, particularly the royal pa- 
ent, moſques, and a. few, baths and 
| | rk . 


4 hoſpitals. ./'- 4 4 eee 1 E 5 N on th; 4.4 * : 
Tae Al Caſſava, within which: is the imperial palace, | 


een two rivers, the Neph- 
Tenüſt, and 


ſign of a breach to be ſeen in them. 


Though. many noble ſtructures are fallen 


v# 3 


to prevent the Chciſ- 
| This laſt 

ate faces a ftraight and handſome ſtreet, at the end of 
which ſtands, in the center of a ſpacious court, a magni- 
ficent moſque, erected by Abdalmumem, king of the 
Almohedes; but being too low for its bulk, was raiſed 


fifty cubits higher by his grandſon Almanzor, who allo | 


4 | 


4 
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conſiderable, mynber;of 


* 


is a very, large fortreſs, on the ſouth ſide of the city, ca- 
pable of containing within its walls above four thouſand | 
houſes. Theſe walls are high, ſtrong, flanked with loſty 
towers, and ſurrounded with a good diteh; they have | 
two gates, one to the ſouth, facing the adjacent country, 
and the other on the north, next the city; both of them 
guarded by a company of ſoldiers, 
tian flaves going out without their keepers. 


thewed ' ſome eminent. tokens of their former Eleganctr 


| : a - ' | : 
A iy 
Morqces:. 


built its great tower, or ſteeple, which is on] r 
| Suse fy height and 1 cout of. Rabel, Fry 2 a 
kingdom of Tremeſen, apd, of Seville, in Spain, which 
were the works of the, ſame architect. This noble 
ſtructure was alſo. embelliſhed with carvings of Jaſper, 
marble, and' other coſtly ſtones; which, together with 
the, noble; gates of the cathedral of Seville, covered with 


relievo in braſs, that conqueror cauſed to be brought 
from Spain to enrich this new fabric. Qn the top of 
the above-mentioned tower were fixed on an iron ſpike 


four large balls of copper, plated ſo thick wich gold, that 


they were thought to be made of that rich metal. Theſe 
were of d ifferent ſizes, the largeſt capable of conta 
eight ſacks, the ſecond four, the third two, and the up- 


ning 


permoſt one ſack of wheat; but Muley Iſhmael took 
them down, and had them put in his treaſur. 
der the flaor of this extenſive moſque is a deep 
vault, of the ſame length and breadth with the building, 


in which is depoſited an immenſe quiaricy of corn be- 


longing to the king; but it was originally deſigned for 


a capacious ciſtern to receive the rain· water that fell upon 
the leads, and was. conveyed into it by leaden pipes. 


The battlements of the tower are of an amazing height, 


and from thence ariſes a ſpire of about ſeventy feet, on the 


The gardens, though fe from. bein 
had ſomething uncommonly grand bo 


4 
„ 


noble, they being 


In the frſt court of the royal palace, the apartments, 
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 duits, into the ſtables and mangers. 


The gardens at the farther end of the caſtle towards 


When Mouquet was there, thele gardens had a pro 


) 


their reception... on r 8 
t a ſmall diſtance from the palace ſtands the quarter 


of the Jews, incloſed within its own walls, which —_ 
but one gate, and that is guarded by the Moors, e 
four thou- 


learn from Mouquet, that when he was there. 


| ithi precinct. Ihe 
ſand of thoſe people lived within. u farcigh 


its banks. 


— 
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foreign agents, and even ambaſſadors, alſo. chooſe - to 
reſide there, rather than in any. other part of the city; 
but the Chriſtian merchants ,commonly live near — 
Cuſtom-houſe, which is about three miles from the pa- 
lace. The Jews have always been burthened with very 
heavy taxes, notwithſtanding which many of them are 


19 very rich; but it is their conſtant policy in all theſe 


deſpotic governments ta make the meaneſt appearance in 
their dreſs and houſes, to avoid their being ſtill more 
oppreſſed; even the natural ſubjects of the kingdom are 


obliged to do the ſame to. prevent their becoming a prey 


to the avarice of the monarch, or his miniſters. Hence 
the houſes of all the middling and common people in every 
part of the city, that is ſtill inhabited, make a miſerable 
appearance. Indeed thoſe of the alcades, nobles, military 
officers, and courtiers, are ſtrong, well built, and lofty, 
encompaſſed with walls,. and flat -on the top, where they 
uſually ſpend the evening in freſco, after the African 
manner. | 

Ihe river Teniſt, which runs through the city, has a 
handſome bridge over it, and turns a variety of mills on 
From this river water is conveyed into all the 


i] 


houſes and gardens, 
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Of the moſt conſiderable Cities in the Kingdom of Fez ; parti- 
culariy of the City of Fez, its antient Capital, Mequinez, 


* the preſent Capital of the whole Empire, Sallee, Majagan, 


Tangier, Ceuta, and.Tetuan. 


| HE city of Fez was formerly eſteemed the next in 
: dignity, it being the capital of the once powerful 
kingdom of the ſame name, and is divided into the Old 
and New City. The firſt is moſt worthy of notice, it being 
near nine miles in compaſs, and one of the moſt populous 
cities in all Africa, Old Fez is fituated on the declivity 
of two mountains, the valley lying between them, and is 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſquare ſtone, flanked with 
towers. The houſes are ſquare, terraſſed on the top, 
without any windows fronting the ſtreet, Thoſe of the 
wealthy inhabitants, and alſo the colleges, moſques, baths, 
and hoſpitals, have ſpacious courts adorned within with 
galleries, fountains, baſons of fine marble, and fiſh-ponds, 
and are ſhaded with lemon and orange trees, which are 
loaded with fruit throughout the year. Theſe ſtructures 
are plentifully ſupplied with water from the river Fez, 
which here divides itſelf into ſix branches, and turns about 
four hundred mills. _ | 
Ihe city has ſeven gates, but no ſuburbs : the ſtreets 
are narrow, but moſtly ſtraight, and are ſhut up at night 
with gates placed at the end of them; ſo that no people 
can go out after that time, except upon extraordinary 
occaſions. | ns | | 

The moſques are ſaid to amount to five hundred, fifty 
of which are of the firſt rank; among theſe one exceeds 
all the reſt, and, including the college and cloifter be- 
longing to it, is near a mile and a half in compaſs. It 
has thirty ſtately gates: its roof is a hundred and fifty 
cubits in length, and eighty in breadth, divided into ſeven- 
teen great domes, beſides a conſiderable number of in- 
ferior ones, and the whole ſupported by fifteen hundred 
pillars of white marble; every dome is adorned with lamps 
of a large fize, and curiouſly wrought. There are ſaid 
to be four hundred ciſterns in the cloiſter, to which the 
people repair to make their uſual ablutions before prayer. 


Within the buildings of this moſque is a ſpacious college, 


in which divinity, philoſophy, and other ſciences, - are 
taught by their moſt learned men, the chief of whom 1s 
choſen preſident over the reſt, and raiſed to the gn 
of grand mufti. In this college is alſo one of the large 
libraries in all Africa. , | 

The inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to 


three hundred thouſand, beſides the merchants and other 


foreigners. The principal magiſtrate, who is ſtiled pro- 
volt of the merchants; has ſeveral inferior we ng 
under him, and uſually reſides in one of the moſt popu- 


lous ſtreets, that he may be near at hand to puniſh all 
delinquents. This magiſtrate is choſen from among the 
Citizens, There is alſo a governor appointed by the king, 


41 


? , 


| ſtreets ſwarm with merchants and tradeſmen. 


own manufacture, 


4% 


who has a cady, or judge, under him, to try criminal 
@auſes, When a perſon is condemned to ſuffer death, 

if he be a plebeian, he is led through the chief ſtreets of 
the city to the place of execution, with his hands tied 


behind him, and is obliged to proclaim as he goes his 


crime and puniſhment; and when he comes to the gal- 
lows, he is hung up by the feet, and has his throat cut; 
but if he be a perſon of high rank, his throat is cut before- 
hand, and the hangman, marching before the body, pro- 
claims his crime. A'man guilty of murder is conducted 
to the neareſt relation of the deceaſed, who may either 


| condemn him to ſuffer what death he pleaſes, or com- 
| pound with him for a ſum of money. But if he denies 
the crime, he is either baſtinadoed or ſcourged in. ſa cruel 


i * e that he commonly dies under the executioner's 
As Fez is the common emporium of all Barbary, to 
which all commodities are brought and exchanged, the 
[tree The goods 
imported chiefly conſiſt of ſpices, vermillion, cochineal, 


| braſs, iron, ſteel, wire, arms, ammunition, drugs, watches, 


ſmall looking-glaſſes, quickſilver, opium, tartar, aloes, 
allum, Engliſh woollen and linen cloths, muſlins, cali- 


| coes, fuſtians, ſilks of all ſorts, brocades, damaſks, vel- 
| vets, red woollen caps, toys of all ſorts, earthen-ware, 


combs, and paper. gy | 

The exports conſiſt in hides, and all ſorts of leather, 
particularly the Morocco, which is the manufacture of 
the country, wool, furs, ſkins, cotton and flax, cloth of 


the ſame materials, horſes, oftrich feathers, potaſhes, al- 


monds, dates, raiſins, figs, olives, honey, filk of their 
gold duſt and ducats, of both which 
the Jews have the ſole brokerage. . | 


Mlequinez, the preſent capital of the empire, is ſituated 


in the kingdom of Fez, on the river Sebu, or Sabro, in 
a ſpacious and delightful plain, ſixty- ſix leagues to the 
weſtward of Fez, and three to the eaſt of Sallee. This 
city is ſorrounded with high walls, at the foot of which 
are pleaſant gardens. It has many moſques, colleges, 
baths, and other public buildings; and it has a continual 
market, to which the Arabs reſort from all parts to ſell 
their honey, wax, butter, dates, and other commodi- 
tles. oy 
The palace is about four miles in circumference, and 
is almoſt ſquare, It ſtands on even ground, and has no 
hill near it. The buildings are of rich mortar, without 
either brick or ſtone, except for pillars and arches; and 
the mortar ſo well wrought, that the walls reſemble one 
entire piece of terrace : they are formed in wooden caſes, 
within which the mortar is rammed down by the Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves, much in the ſame manner as the paviours 
among us drive down the ſtones; they all raiſe together 
heavy pieces of wood, and keep time in their ſtrokes, 
Theſe wooden caſes are built higher as the wall riſes ; 
and when they are finiſhed, and dry enough to ſtand firm- 
ly without them, are removed. The whole building is 
exceeding maſſy, and the outer wall, which ſurrounds the 
whole, is twenty-five feet thick. 
Mr. Windus, a gentleman in the retinue of Charles 
Stewart, Eſq; ambaſſador to the emperor of Morocco in 
the year 1720, attended his excellency to ſee the palace, 
when they were firſt ſhewn ſome large rooms full of men 
and boys making ſaddles, ſtocks for guns, ſcabbards for 
ſcymetars, and other things. From thence they paſſed 
through ſeveral large neat buildings, and at length en- 
tered the moſt inward and beautiful part of the palace, 
which has a garden in the middle, planted round with 
cypreſs and other trees. All the columns of this building, 
which form a colonade of vaſt length, are of marble, and 
ſaid to be antient Roman pillars brought thither from 
Sallee ; the arches and doors of the apartments are finely 
adorned. | | | 
From thence they were conducted to another neat re- 
gular building, with piazzas all round. The area was 
checquer-work, and in the middle was a row of marble 
baſons at certain diſtances, with little channels cut in 
ſtone, conveying water from one to the other; and here 
is a magazine and treaſury, They afterwards viſited the 
inſide of an apartment, where one of the queens for- 
merly lived. They alſo ſaw the baths, and ſome beauti- 
ful cobahs, N to that apartment, Theſe cobahs 
6 are 


486 
are loſty and mag ifcent rooms, each covered with A 
dome painted with a ſky blue, adorned with ſtars, and a 
golden ſun in the.middle of curious workmanſhip. 


From thence they were led through ſeveral other build- | 


ings, conſiſting for the moſt part of oblong ſquares, 


with piazzas, under, which the doors enter into the lodg- 


ings, which are generally ground rooms. The doors of 


each building are all of one ſize and form, finely inlaid, | 


and ſome of them gilt. In one of theſe ſquares was a 


fountain, with channels 


labyrinth. | ö 
The quarter of the Jews is in the heart of the city; 

and, in order for their ſecurity, they are allowed the pri- 

vilege of ſhutting up their gates at 


5 85 
however, abuſed and inſulted by the Moors as they go 


along the ſtreets, who ſometimes call them cuckolds and 


dogs, and even pelt them with dirt. The noblemen 


ſometimes laſh them ſeverely with their whips, if they 


-dare to come' in their way as they ride along; arid, as a 


ſtill greater mark of contempt, they are not ſuffered to 
go out of their quarter with either ſhoes or boots, but | 


muſt be bare-footed and bare-legged. All this they en- 
dure with ſingular patience, it being death for them to lift 
up their hand againſt a Moor. | 


Cloſe to Mequinez, on the north-weſt ſide, and only : 
o 


divided from it by a road, ſtands a large negro town, that 
takes as much ground as the city; but the houſes are nei- 
ther ſo high, nor ſo well built. | | 
Sallee is ſituated on the banks of the river Buragra, 
which divides it into two parts; the northern, called by 
us Sallee, and by the natives Sela, is encompaſſed by a 
ſtrong wall about ſix fathoms high, and a yard in thick- 
neſs, on the top of which are battlements , flanked with 
towers of a conſiderable height and ftrength. The 
ſouthern part, which is on the oppoſite {ide of the river, 
is called 
the high walls with which it is ſurrounded enclofing a 
great number of gardens, orchards, and corn-fields ſo 
extenfive, that wheat may be ſown in them ſufficient to 
ſerve fifteen thouſand men. On the ſouth-eaſt-quarter 
ftands a lofty tower, from which ſhips may be ſeen at a 
great diſtance; but it is now-much lower than it was 
at firſt, This is owing to a clap of thunder which ftruck 
off. a part of the top, and cauſed a wide rent on the ſouth 
fide, which runs from the top to the bottom. This 
tower is fifty feet ſquare, and is built of ſtone, joined by 
a ſtrong cement. It ſtill ſerves for a land-mark in the 
day-time, and for a light-houſe in the night; and under 
it are. the two docks which belong to the town, the one 
for building of ſhips, and the other for them to winter 
nu. ; | 

The harbour is large, but ſhallow, 'and ſeldom riſes a- 
bove twelve feet at high water; ſo that the corſairs which 


belong to this city are obliged to put into the iſland of 


Fedal, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from'it. This 
harbour is eſteemed one of the beſt in the country; and 
yet, on account of a bar that lies acroſs it, ſhips of the 
ſmalleſt draught are forced to unload and take out their 
guns before they can get into it. Tt is now defended by 
two caſtles, the old and the new; one ſtands at the mouth 
of the river, where the walls are built on rocks, and are 
ſo high as to ſhelter the governor's houſe from cannon- 
ſhot. Its fortifications are very irregular, and within the 
walls, which are moſtly of ſquare ſtone, is a fort juſt be- 


fore the principal gate, that commands the whole town. 


Next to the ſea- ſide, facing the bar, is a baſtion mounted 
with five pieces of cannon, to ſecure the veſſels that lie at 
anchor in the road. | 

The new caſtle is ſeated on the weſt ſide, and is a 
ſquare building flanked with towers and battlements like 
the walls of the city. A communication is preſerved be- 
tween one caſtle and the other by means of a high wall 
built upon arches, under which the people paſs and re- 
paſs to and from the ſtrand. The king ſends thither a 
governor, who has a council choſen from among the 
citizens. All merchandize iinported or exported pay a 
tenth part of their value to the government; but the chief 
wealth of the place ariſes from the plunder taken by the 


Sallee rovers, or pirates, which make prizes of all Chriſti- 


an ſhips that come in their way, except there be a treaty 
to the contrary, | | | 


"A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| | Mazagan is ſituated about ten leagues to the ſouth. 


\ 


| the hands of the Portugueſe, who Keep a good garriſon 


of marble, that formed a neat 
MN 8 ence. | 


| of Gibraltar. This town was Wy 
They are, 


bat, or Ravat, and is of much greater extent; 


| but the Moors found means to open it again, 


I the outſide, as well as within, that the eyes of the be- 


\ 


Monocco. 
ſonth-weſt of Sallee, and is a ſtrong well-built town in 


in it to prevent the Moors retaking it from them, It js 
ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, fo thick that fix horſe. 
men may ride abreaſt upon it all round the city, and is 
well furniſhed with cannon. The greateſt inconvenience 
is the pirates often intercepting the proviſions ſent to the 
garrifon, which obliges them, in return, to make in- 
curſions againſt the neighbouring Arabs to obtain ſubſiſt- 


Tangier is ſituated about two miles within the Streights 
called Tingis, 
and was the capital of Mauritania Tingitana. It is 
ſituated in thirty-five degrees forty minutes north lati- 
tude, in a fine bay, and is ſaid by the African. fabuliſts 
to have excelled all the cities upon earth in ſize and 
magnificence, and to have been ſurrounded by walls of 
braſs. It had, however, many handſome edifices and 
palaces ; but being taken by the Portugueſe about the 
year 1471, or 1473, became more conſiderable for its 
ſtrength than its beauty. The Portugueſe at length 


| finding, the expence of kęeping it greatly exceeded the 


advantages they reaped from it, readily gave it to the 
Engliſh, as a part of the dowry of the princeſs Catharine 
Portugal, upon her marriage with king Charles IT, 
who, at an immenſe expence, rendered it one of the 
ſtrongeſt places on all that coaſt; and built a deep mole, 
which ran three hundred fathoms into the ſea. But find- 
ing it too chargeable to keep, and the parliament refuſing 
to vote him the ſums he demanded for its maintenance, 
he cauſed all the fortifications to be blown up in 1684, 
ſince which time the Moors have endeavoured to repeople 
it, but have not yet been able to render it more than a. 
mean fiſhing towg. | Z 
Ceuta is as conſiderable for its advantageous ſituation 
at the entrance of the Mediterranean, as for the beauty 
of its public buildings, and the ſtrength of its walls and 


| bulwarks, by which, and a good garriſon, it held out an 


obſtinate blockade againſt an army of Moofs, It is fitu- 
ated on a riſing ground at the foot of the mountain of 
Apes, which projects into the Streights, and forms the 
neareſt point to the Spaniſh coaſt. It is ſtill a conſider- 
able place and a biſhop's ſee, and has both a good palace 
and a noble cathedral. | 

Twenty-one miles to the ſouth of Ceuta is the city 
of Tetuan, which ſtands upon the riſing of a rocky hill 
on the Streights mouth; but is neither large nor ſtrong, 
it being only ſurrounded by a wall made of mud and mor- 
tar, framed in wooden caſes, and dried in the ſun. It 
does not contain above eight hundred houſes ; but the in- 
habitants, by piracy, and a good trade for raiſins, honey, 
wax, and leather, are generally in pretty good circum- 
ſtances, though they dare not let it be known, leſt the 
government ſhould fleece and oppreſs them, | 
The ſhops, which are very ſmall, have no doors; but 
the maſter, having opened the ſhutters, jumps in, and fits 
eroſs-legged upon a place raiſed about the height of a 
counter. The goods are diſpoſed round about him 1n 
drawers, which he can for the moſt part reach, without 
moving out of his place, his cuſtomers ſtanding in the 
ſtreet while they are ſerved. 5 

The chief ſtrength of the city conſiſts in a garriſon of 
about five hundred men, and four hundred horſe. The 
port is defended by a ſquare caſtle, flanked with towers 
of the ſame materials with the town walls, and in time 
of danger can entertain a garriſon of five hundred men. 
This harbour affords a ſafe ſhelter to the corſairs, who 
reſort thither in great numbers to take in proviſions ; on 
which account the Spaniards attempted to choak up the 
mouth of the river, by ſinking veſſels loaded with ſtones; 


In the heart of the city is a large dungeon, in which 
they lock up the Chriſtian ſlaves at night. Theſe are 
very numerous, and uſed with as much ſeverity as in any 
part of Barbary. The inhabitants are chiefly the de- 


| ſcendants of the Moors and Jews, who were driven from 


Spain, the latter of whom carry on a conſiderable com- 


merce, | | 
The houſes are kept ſo continually white-waſhed on 


5 holders 


Morocco. f 


a 


baſha's palace is both a curious and magnificent ſtruQure; 


as is likewiſe his villa, about two miles out of town. 
The moſques, and other public ſtructures, make a noble 


appearance, though built in the Moreſco taſte. 


five thouſand, and are allowed to make wine and brandy. 


They have ſeven ſynagogues, and yet are ſaid to have no 
more than a hundred and ſeventy houſes. | 


The city is ſurrounded with a fine country covered 


with gardens, orchards, and villas; and on an adjacent 
eminence is a ſpacious burying-ground, . adorned with 
ſuch a variety of cupolas, pyramids, and other monu- 
ments, that at a diſtance it reſembles a fine city in minia- | 
ture, If to this be added its proſpect towards the ſea, |, 
and of the adjacent hills and plains, and the courteouſ- 

neſs and affability of the people, which exceeds that even 


in the moſt celebrated. capital of this empire, we ſhall not 


ſcruple to acknowledge this to be one of the moſt agree- 


able cities in all Barbary. 80 


% 


SECT. VII. 


Of the Province 4 Suz ; with a conciſe Account 0 the Cities 


of Me 


S we have now taken a view of the principal cities 


ut, Tageſt, Tarudant, and Tedſi. 


\V {5&1 
holders are. dazzled by the reflection of the ſun. The 


| from Nigritia. Its trade conſiſts 
and woollen cloths, ſugar, wax, honey, butter, and iron 
- tools, The Jews are here rich and numerous, and the 
people of the town are much commended for their cour- 


<> 
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it with handſome edifices, as it is now that of the go- 
vernors of the province, | 


Tedfi is a conſiderable town, which chiefly ſubſiſts by 
the cultivation of ſugar, and contains about five hundred 


b built i | inhabitants, Its market on Mondays is reſorted to by 
The Jews of this city are computed to amount to about 


merchants from many diſtant 2 of Barbary, and even 
iſts in cattle, leather, linen 


2 


teous behaviour to ſtrangers, 


SECT. IL. 


A conciſe Deſcription of Tafilet and Geſula, 
E ſhall now give a conciſe account of Tafilet, 


y } which was once a kingdom of itſelf, though now 
ſubject to Morocco. This kingdom has its name from 
its capital, and is a long tra& of dry and barren ground, 
| which runs almoſt eaſt and weſt, it being bounded on 

the north by Fez and Tremeſen; on the ſouth by Za- 
hara, or the Deſart; on the eaſt by the country of the 
Berebers; and on the weſt by Morocco and Suz. Its 
extent, including the provinces of Itaat, Darha, Sakrah, 
and Tuet, is very conſiderable, and variouſly computed 

but the country is, for the moſt part, ſo hot and ſandy, 


of Morocco and Fez, we ſhall ſay ſomething of | that it produces little corn and fruit. The only place 


Suz, or Sus. The province of Suz is interſected by ſe- 


veral ridges of Mount Atlas, from which many ſprings 
flow, and render the country fruitful in corn, rice, ſugar, 


dates, vines, and indigo. The river Suz, like the Nile 
in Egypt, overflows all the low lands, and, by having 
canals cut from it, anriches all the country through which 
it paſſes. This, and the inferior rivers, turn a great 
number of ſugar and corn-mills; and the indigo, which 
grows wild in all the low grounds, is of a very bright 
colour, and is prepared and exported in great quantities. 
The inhabitants, who are chiefly Berebers, are diſtin- 
ouiſhed by their induſtry; and many of them who live in 
towns become wealthy, and are much more polite than 
the natives of Fez and Morocco: but the cities of this 


province are neither conſiderable for their ſtrength, ſize, 


nor beauty. a 5 
The city of Meſſa is ſeated on the river Suz, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, and is divided into three 
diſtinct quarters about a mile diſtant from each other, 
and each quarter encloſed by its own walls. The inha- 
bitants cultivate the adjacent lands, which are fertilized 
by the overflowing of the Suz; but when it fails to riſe 
above its banks, the natives are obliged to live chiefly on 


dates, which are here much coarſer than in other parts of 


Africa. As the river forms no harbour, the natives have 
little or no foreign commerce; and the ſhore being flat 
and ſhallow, whales are ſometimes caſt upon it. 

About three or four miles from Meſſa, on the ſame 
_ river, ſtands Teſſut, or Teceut, which, like the former, 
is divided into three parts; but is much larger and more 
populous. In the center is erected a ſtately moſque, 
through which runs a branch of the river. Teſſut is ſup- 
poſed to contain four thouſand families, moſt of which 
are induſtrious and in good circumſtances; for the ſugar 
manufactory flouriſhes here, and the fineſt Morocco lea- 
ther is dreſſed in this place, and exported: from thence in 
great quantities. 3 

Tagoaſt, or Tagoſt, the largeſt city in the province, is 
built in a ſpacious and fertile plain, and was ſurrounded 


with walls, which are now decayed. It is ſaid to contain 


eight thouſand families, four hundred of which are Jews; 
and though the reſt are Mahometans, they nevertheleſs 
preſerve a kind of religious veneration for St. Auſtin, 
who, they ſay, was born there. It enjoys two markets 
in a week, to which the Arabs and Moors reſort with 
their commodities, and the negroes to buy cloth. 
Tarudant is fituated near the Atlantic Ocean, in lati- 
tude thirty degrees, and, though a ſmall place, is in a 
flouriſhing condition, and carries on a conſiderable com- 
merce with the Berebers, who rciort to its markets. Its 
uildings are handſome, and the adjacent plains fertile. 
It was once the reſidence of its own princes, who adorned 


none but perſons of diſtinction are able to purchaſe it, 
while the common people live chiefly upon dates and the 
fleſh of camels, both which are here in great plenty: yet 


vivid and laſting blue than that produced in our American 
plantations. They have abundance of oftriches of a pro- 
digious fize, the fleſh of which they eat. The chief com- 
merce of the natives of Tafilet, beſides the indigo above- 


ther made of the hides of a creature called the dantos. 
They alſo make a ſort of ſtriped filk of various colours, 
much uſed by the Moors and negroes ; alſo fine caſſocks 
and caps for the men, veils for the women, curious car- 
pats, . and the ie. TY 

The king, or emperor of Morocco, among his. other 


quently permits the prince, whom he ſends thither go- 

vernor, to take that of king of Tafilet. | 
The city of Tafilet, which is the capital of this king- 

dom, is ſeated on the river of the ſame name, and has a 


who have here the name of Fitelis, and are induſtrious, 
| and rich in camels, horſes, and other cattle. This city 
is reſorted to by merchants, not only from ſeveral parts 
of Barbary, but even from Europe. The people are af- 
fable and civil to ſtrangers, but the Arabs are much ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition. On - 

Adjoining to this kingdom is Geſula, which is alſo 
ſubject to Morocco, and is bounded by Tafilet on the 
| eaſt, by Darha on the ſouth, by Suz on the weſt, and 
by Morocco on the north ; but its extent and boundaries 
are too uncertain to be determined with any degree of 
exactneſs. | 


many mines of copper and iron, which are worked by 
the natives, who alſo fabricate--thoſe metals into all the 
utenſils uſed in Barbary; and theſe they exchange for 
horſes, linen and woollen cloths, ſpices, and the other 
commodities they want, either by carrying them into other 
parts of Barbary, or by the frequent fairs they hold in 
their plains, or in their large towns, ſome of which con- 


particular, kept in a large plain, that laſts two months, 
to which ftrangers reſort from moſt parts of Barbary and 
Nigritia; and, it is ſaid, that though theſe ſtrangers a- 
mount to at leaſt ten thouſand perſons, beſides their ſer- 
vants and cattle, they are all maintained at the public 
expence, there being perſons appointed to dreſs their 
proviſions, and to furniſh them with all other neceſſaries, 


tains, 


where they can raiſe barley is along the banks of the 
river, and even there it grows in ſmall quantities; fo that 


mags grows without art or culture, and yields a more 


mentioned, conſiſts in their dates, and in a fort of lea- 


titles, takes that of lord of Tafilet and Darha, and fre- 


ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Berebers, 


Though the country is moſtly dry and barren, it has * 


tain a thouſand houſes, or more. They have one fair in 


which is done without tumult or diſturbance. 'T wo cap- - 
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orders; and if a thief be taken, he is immediately put to 


death, and his fleſh thrown to the dogs. 1 
They have a remarkable cuſtom, which is, that let 


them be at war with whomſoever they will, they obſerve 


a truce three days in the week with all ſtrangers, for the 
encouragement of trade; and this is likewiſe done during 
the two months of the above fair. n 
This country produces very little wheat, but pr of 
barley, dates, good paſture, and variety of cattle, The 
inhabitants are ſaid to be ſo numerous, as to be able to 
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tains; with a ſufficient body of ſoldiers, prevent all dif- | 


bring ſixty thouſand men into the field. Their dreſs is 


only a ſhort ſtriped woollen or linen jacket, with half 


ſleeves, over which they throw a long coat or gown of 
coarſe woollen cloth, under which hangs either a dagger, 


or a ſhort two-edged ſword. Their other weapons, when | 


at war, are the ſcimitar, ſpear, and ſhort gun, _ 

A part of this country was once conquered by the Por- 
tugueſe; but the natives ſoon recovered their liberty, 
which they enjoyed till they were ſubdued by the emperor 
ee dE | . 


FRET: © 
Of the different Inhabitants o Morocco. Their Perſons » Dreſs, 


Entertainments, Manners, and Cuſtoms. 


mixture of different nations, particularly of the 
oors, who are chiefly the deſcendants of thoſe who were 
driven out of Spain; and, though poor and oppreſſed, 


1 HE inhabitants of this empire are compoſed of a | 


are very numerous, eſpecially on the ſea-coaft ; but they | 


have no trading veſſels, nor carry on any immediate com- 
merce with foreign nations. Theſe are ſaid to be covet- 
ous, ſuperſtitious, great cheats, jealous, vindictive, and 
treacherous. | Sb 85 
The Berebers, or, as they ſtile themſelves, the antient 
natives, are people who ſtill follow their own cuſtoms, 
uſe their antient language, and live in huts on the moun- 
tains, for the ſake of enjoying their liberty, they having 
never yet been entirely ſubdued. | 3 
The Arabs are here very numerous, and range from 

place to place with their herds, cultivate the plains, and 

ſow corn on the moſt fertile ſpots. Theſe are equally 
fond of liberty; and, though they pay a kind of tribute, 

live under cheyks of their own race and chooſing. Some 

of their tribes live rather upon plunder than induſtry, and | 
cannot eaſily be ſuppreſſed, as they generally live in ſome 
of the moſt inacceſſible parts of the mountains, from 
which they make their excurſions into the low lands, and 

attack the caravans who come in their way. 

The Jews were alſo for the moſt part obliged to fly out 
of Spain and Portugal; and, though they have a very bad 
character, are ſuffered to be the chief” traders, factors, 
minters, and bankers in the empire; and it is ſaid, that, 
by their frauds and impoſitions, they make themſelves 
ample amends for the heavy taxes with which they are 
loaded. | 

The renegadoes, though leſs numerous than in Algiers 

and Tunis, yet make a diſtinct claſs of people; but are 
almoſt as much deteſted by the reſt of the inhabitants as 

by the Chriſtians. Theſe guard the gates of the royal 
palaces and fortified places; and ſome of them are diſtri- 
buted among the governors of the provinces, who are to 
employ them as occaſion offers. 

The ſlaves make another conſiderable claſs ; they are 
here alſo very numerous, and are much more inhumanly 
treated than in Algiers and Tunis. "Theſe all belong to 
the king, who cauſes them to be employed in the hardeſt 
labour, and the vileſt offices, almoſt without intermiſſion. 
The poor pittance allowed them daily conſiſts of a pound 
cake of coarſe barley-bread, dipped in a little oil, which 
they are ſometimes forced to put in their mouths with 


one hand, while the other is employed in ſome painful 


drudgery. Their dreſs conſiſts of a long coarſe woollen 
coat, with a hood, which ſerves them for cap, ſhirt, coat, 
and breeches. In this wretched ſituation they are har- 
neſſed in carts with mules and aſſes, and more unmerci- 
fully laſhed for the leaſt inadvertency or intermiſſion of 
their labour, though perhaps ſolely owing to their ſtrength 


knees, and hangs looſe about their bodies. 


wear the ſame kind of ſlippers as the men. 
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being quite exhauſted by hunger, thirſt, and fatigue. 
Their lodging at night is a ſubterraneous dungeon, about 
ten yards in diameter, into which they deſcend by a rope- 
ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, and the mouth of 
the priſon covered with an iron grate.” In ſhort, theſe 
cruel wretches take a ſingular pleaſure in tormenting theſe 


unhappy people: they, however, except thoſe that are 


married from hard labour, a favour which is indulged the 
women, on account of their breeding and nurfing a new 
brood of ſlaves; but theſe are neither better fed, clothed, 
or lodged than the reſt. 

The language of this country is the Arabeſk, or mo- 
dern Arabic, which is ſpoken not only in all the cities, 
towns, villages, and tents of this empire, but is under. 
ſtood throughout all Barbary, and indeed throughout the 


Turkiſh dominions. | 
The dreſs of the people of Morocco is not ungraceful. 


| The men wear - ſhort ſhirts, with very broad ſleeves that 


ſometimes hang down; but are more frequently tucked up 
to keep them cool. They have linen breeches tied about 
their waiſt next their ſkin, Over their ſhirt they wear a 
cloth-veſt, or waiſtcoat, very ſhort, made to fit cloſe to the 
body, and faſtened with ſmall buttons and loops ſet cloſe 


together, which is often embroidered with gold or filver 


thread. Round the waiſt they tie a ſcarf. of ſilk or ſtuff, 
in which. they ſtick large knives, with the handles either 
of ſome valuable metal or ivory inlaid, and the ſheaths 


are tipt with ſilver. Their outer garment is either the al- 


hague, or the albornooce ; the former is a piece of fine 
white woollen ſtuff, five or fix yards in length, and about 


one and a half broad, which they wrap round them above 


and below their arms, a dreſs which reſembles the drapery 
of antique figures: the albornooce is either made of nh 
or woollen: ſtuff napped, and has ſome reſemblance to a 
ſhort cloak; but is joined a little way before, from the 
neck downwards, having two or three rows of ſhort ſtripes 
worked in the ſtuff, and fringed at the ends: the bottom 
and ſides are edged with a deep fringe, and at the neck 
behind there hangs a peaked cow], with a toſſel at the end. 
With this cowl they can cover their heads to keep off the 
weather. On their heads, which they always keep ſhaved, 
they wear a little red cap, which they make into a turban 
by rolling muſlin about it ; but when they go into the 
country they wear a handſome cane hat, to keep off the 
ſun. The alcaides have'a broad leather belt, embroidered 
with gold, in which they hang their ſcimitars. They all 
go bare-legged, but wear ſlippers of red or yellow leather, 
without heels. No ow Ts 

The Moors in general dreſs after this manner, without 
any other difference than in the richneſs and fineneſs of 
the ſtuffs, only the upper garment worn by the poor is a 
coarſe, thick, woollen cloth, with holes at the top to put 
their arms through, inſtead of ſleeves: this reaches to their 


Whenever the women go abroad, they dreſs nearly like 
the men, their upper garment being the alhague juſt men- 
tioned, with which they cover their heads, bringing it 
down over their foreheads cloſe to their eyes, and under- 
neath tie a piece of white cloth to hide the lower part of 
the face. The alhague covers all but their legs, which, 
when they are at home, or. viſit from the tops of their 
houſes; are generally naked; only ſome ladies of ſuperior - 
rank have their drawers ſo long that they reach to their 


feet, and hang in great looſe folds about their legs. They 
Within doors 


they have only a fingle binder about their foreheads, and 


their hair hangs behind in two large plaits at full length. 
They alſo wear at home a veſt open from the boſom to 
the waiſt, to ſhew their embroidered ſmocks, and faſten 
large pieces of muſlin to the ſleeves of their veſt, which 
hang down very low, in the manner of ruffles. They 
wear a ſhort petticoat over their drawers, have large car- 
rings in their ears, with bracelets on their arms and legs. 
The women are remarkable for their fine eyes, an 

ſome of them have very beautiful ſkins, which Mr. Win- 
dus, one of the Engliſh ambaſſador's retinue, in the year 
1720, ag they had ſometimes an opportunity of obſerv-. 


1 1 b 5 ir 
ing; and though a man might live a year in one of the 


ithout ſeeing the face of a Mooriſh woman in the 
hem in 

if none of the 
Moors 


towns WI | | 
ſtreets, yet when theſe Engliſh gentlemen met t 


the fields, or ſaw them on the houſe- tops, 
1 
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Moors were in fight, they would unveil, and laugh til 


the appearance of one obliged them to goticeal their faces 


again, Ss Li FU 
>The above author obſerves, that the men are- of a 
ſwarthy complexion, intermixed- with a race of well- 
looking men, ſomewhat fairer than the reſt. . They are 
generally luſty, ſtrong-limbed, active, laborious, and en- 


during with ſurpriſing reſolution the heats of ſummer and 


the cold rains of winter. Thus a meſſenger will go from 
Tetuan to Mequinez, which is a hundred and fifty miles, 
for a Barbary ducat, of the value of three ſhillings and 
ſix-pence; and when caught in a ſtorm of rain, will 
only look out for a buſh or high ſtone, and fitting down 
on his hams, with his back towards it, remain in that 
poſture the whole night ; or, if the weather be fair, will 
wrap himſelf up in his cloaths, and paſs the night ſleep- 
ing on the graſs. Tis ſaid that the moſt famous footmen 
will go a hundred and eighty miles in three days. They 
ſwim the rivers, even in the depth of winter, if not de- 
terred by the rapidity of the current; and when they take 
a journey of ſeven or eight days, carry only a little meal 
and a few raiſins or figs in a ſmall goat's ſkin. They have 
no poſts for carrying letters in this country; the uſual 
way of ſending them being by footmen, who are almoſt 
as expeditious as horſes : nor have they any kind of wheel- 
carriage; for they remove their light goods from place to 


place on horſes, but make uſe of camels when they 


carry to a conſiderable diſtance, great quantities of corn, 
hides, or the like. . „ . 
Their viſits are generally ſhort, and laſt no longer than 


the buſineſs which occaſions them requires; the viſitor 


being only treated with coffee, or ſherbet, and a pipe of 
tobacco, except on particular occaſions. The women 
have their peculiar apartments, where they receive their 
female viſitors; and from which even their huſbands are 
excluded. 33; 8 

When a Moor is diſpoſed to give an entertainment to 
his neighbours, his women go to the top of the houſe, 
where they continue till the gueſts are gone. Their en- 
tertainments generally conſiſt of cuſcuſu, which is thus 
made: they put fine flour into a large flat pan, and moiſt- 
ening it with water, roll it up into ſmall balls. Theſe 
they put into a kind of cullender, that ſerves for the cover 
of a pot, in which meat and fowls are ſtewing; whence it 
receives the heat and ſteam. As ſoon as it is enough, it 
is put into a diſh, and ſtrong broth being poured over it, 
they put in the meat and fowls, and ſerve it up. Their 
diſhes are either pewter or earthen-ware, wide at the 
top and narrow at the bottom, ſomewhat like a high 
crowned, hat turned with the crown downwards. 

They fit croſs-legged on the floor, placing their diſhes 
on a large piece of Morocco leather, that ſerves both for 
table and table-cloth. While they eat a ſervant ſtands by 
with a great bow] of water in one hand, and a narrow 


long piece of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right 


hands, with which they pull the victuals to pieces, it be- 


ing generally ſtewed to rags. They never uſe the left 


hand in eating, becauſe that is always uſed on neceſlary 
and leſs ch occaſions. 

They eat without ſpeaking, and after their meals drink 
water or ſherbet, their religion forbidding them the uſe 
of wine and all other intoxicating liquors; yet moſt of 


them will get drunk with ſtrong drink of any kind, if 


they can get it. They are ſo very fond of butter-milk, 
which is their chief deſert, that when they would ſpeak 


of the extraordinary ſweetneſs of any thing, they com- 
pare it with that, A large black pitcher of it 1s uſually 
brought in with a wooden ladle, which is preſented to 
the moſt conſiderable perſon, and from him it paſſes 
ſeveral times round the company. 

They bury their butter in the ground to make it keep, 
and do not diſlike it when it is three or four years old. 

They alſo wrap up the cauls, ſuet, and fat of cows, 
ſheep, and goats, in great rolls, which in winter are ſold 
to the poor inſtead of butter. Their bread is, however, 
extremely cheap and good. 

When they are in their houſes they are always fitting 
or lying on mats; and if they ever go out on foot, it is 
never tarther than to make a viſit, unleſs their buſineſs 
requires it; but they daily ſpend five or fix hours before 
tacir doors, ſitting on their hams, for they think it ex- 
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tremely ridiculous for any one to walk up ahd down a 
room: ©. Why, ſay they, ſhould a man remove from 
** one end of the room to the other, without apparent 
** cauſe? Cannot he as well ſtay where he is, as go 
** to the other end, meerly to come back again?? 

It is here reckoned ſo ſhameful a thing for a man to 
make water in a ſtanding poſture, that thoſe who are 
found guilty of it are excluded from being evidence in 


| any trial, Whether this be in order to prevent any drop 


of their urine falling upon their cloaths, which they 
eſteem a legal defilement, is not eaſily determined; they 
are, however, very careful to ſquat down, like the fe- 
males, whenever they make this evacution. 
The women in labour have alſo a ſtrange ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of ſending to a ſchool for five little boys, four of 
whom are directed to hold the four corners of a cloth, in 
each of which an egg is tied, and running with it through 
the ſtreets, ſing prayers alternately; upon which the 
Moors come out of their houſes with botties or pitchers of 
water, which they pour into the middle of the cloth ; and 
by this means they expect to have an eaſy and quick 
delivery, Fi. | | 


e 5 


Of the Government of Morocco, the deſpotic Power of the Em- 


peror, his Titles, Laws, Revenue, Navy, Land- Forces, 
Manner of making War, and the Puniſhments inflited on 
Criminals, | | 


\HERE is not; perhaps, upon earth a more deſpotic 


gion, laws, antient cuſtoms, and inbred prejudices, all 
conſpire to render the monarch abſolute, and to confirm 


the ſubjects in the moſt abſolute ſlavery, The king, or | 


emperor, who has the title of ſharif, is not only allowed 
to have an uncontroulable property and power over the 
lives and fortunes of his ſubje&s, but even over their 
conſciences too, he being the only perſon who, as the 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, ſets up for being the principal in- 


terpreter of the Koran, and appoints all the judges 


under him, Whenever therefore any of his laws are en- 


acted and proclaimed, as they are commonly done by his 
governors in all places of his dominions, that none may 


plead ignorance, they are every where received with an 
implicit and religious ſubmiſſion. His ſubjects are even 
bred up with a notion, that thoſe that die in the execu- 
tion of his commands are immediately admitted into 
Paradiſe; and thoſe that have the honour to die by his 


hand, to a till greater degree of happineſs there. Whence 


it is not ſurpriſing that we find on the one ſide ſuch 
cruelty, oppreſſion, and tyranny; and on the other ſuch 
paſſive ſubmiſſion and abject ſlavery. 

When the honourable Charles Stuart, ambaſſador 
from England, appeared before the emperor of Morocco, 
he was mounted on a black horſe, which the negroes 
fanned, and beat off the flies with cloths, while an um- 
brella was kept conſtantly twirling over the emperor's 


head, to produce a little wind; the man that carried. it 
| taking care to move as the horſe did, that the ſun might 


not ſhine upon him. His dreſs, differed little from that 
of his baſhas; but the hilt of his ſcimitar was of gold, 
ſet with large emeralds; his ſaddle was covered with 
ſcarlet cloth, embroidered with gold, with one piſtol in 
a cloth caſe on the left ſide. His baſhas proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him, kiſſed the ground, and riſing, went up 
to him and kiſſed his feet: which they all do very often 
when he talks to them, and then retire backwards into 
their places. | 

T he emperor treated the ambaſſador with great civility ; 


he was named Muley Abdallah, and was eighty-ſeven _ 


years of age, about fifty of: which he had ſpent on the 


throne : but though his behaviour to the Engliſh yas full | 


of civility, our author obſerves, he might juſtly be term- 
ed a monſter in the human form, and one of the moſt. 
bloody tyrants that ever plagued mankind ; for his life 


was one continued ſcene of exactions, murders, and the 


moſt horrid acts of cruelty, daily exerciſed on his ſlaves 
and his wretched ſubjects: yet this monſter was eſteem- 
ed a ſaint ; he was continually proſtrating himſelf on the 
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earth, to offer up his petitions to heaven, and perpetually 


exerciſing wanton acts of inhumanity. By his four wives, 
and the many thouſand. women he had had in his ſeraglio, 
during his long reign, he is ſaid to have hath ſeven hun- 
dred fons able to mount a horſe; but the number of his 


- daughters is unknown, 


n the ambaſſador's going to viſit one of the emperor's 
fons, the prince received him fitting on a ſilk carpet, 
wrought with gold in large flowers. He had two black 


| boys fanning him, one of them dreſſed in a veſt; of black 
and white flowered velvet, the other's was. of yellow vel- | 
of his income; but as the trade of Morocco is not very + 


vet ſpeckled. with black. The prince's garment was of 
rich cloth of gold. The Engliſh had chairs brought 
them, and ſat down for ſome time, the ambaſſador talk- 


| ng to the prince hy one of the captives, who reſted him- 
felf | 


on his hands and knees at the threſhold of the door; 
and, when he ſpoke to the prince,.proſtrated himſelf almoſt 
cloſe to the ground. . | 
The tyranny of the emperors of Morocco is chiefly 


Exerciſed on the Moors and ſlaves ; for the Arabs, who pay 


an involuntary tribute, are not to be treated with ſuch 
rigour. The zeal and attachment of the negroes who 
enjoy the principal power at court, entitle them to 


better treatment, During. the laſt reign they gained a | 


great aſcendency from Muley Iſhmael's mother being a 
negro. . Theſe are better ſoldiers than the Moors ; and 
the tyrant who raiſes them to the higheſt poſt of truſt and 


authority, commits his perſon, treaſure, and. concubines 
to their care; and encourages them, by his own-example, 


to tyrannize over and oppreſs the natives _ 
he.emperor has here eſtabliſhed a branch of deſpo- 


tiſm, which renders him extremely powerful and for- 
midable; that is, his being the ſole heir to all his ſubjects, 


in virtue of which he ſeizes on all their effects, and makes 
only ſuch proviſion for their families as he thinks proper; 
frequently leaving them entirely deſtitute of ſupport. 
To preſerve, however, ſome ſpecious ſhadow of juſtice, 


he allows the mufti a kind of ſuperiority in ſpirituals, 


and the meaneſt ſubject the power of ſummoning him be- 
fore the mufti's tribunal ; but the danger of ſuch an at- 


_ tempt, which would probably be no leſs than death, is 


alone ſufficient to deter any man from it. | 

The titles aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco are 
thoſe of moſt gracious, mighty, and noble emperor of 
Africa, king of Fez and Morocco, . Tafilet, Suz, Dahra, 


and all the Algarbe and its territories in Africa; grand 
ſharif, or xarif, (that is ſucceſſor, or vicegerent) of the 


great prophet Mahomet. 
The judges are either ſpiritual or temporal, or rather 


eccleſiaſtical and military: the. mufti and cadis are 
judges in all religious and civil affairs; and the baſhas, 
governors, alcaides, and other military officers, of thoſe 


affairs that relate to the ſtate and the army. Theſe are all 
the moſt obſequious ſlaves to their prince, and the moſt 
rapacious tyrants to his ſubjects ; for from them they can 


obtain neither juſtice nor favour, without a bribe. In- 
deed it cannot be otherwiſe in an arbitrary government, 


where the higheſt poſts are bought of the prince at a-moſt 
extravagant rate, and only enjoyed by paying an exorbi- 


tant tribute to him ; and bribing the courtiers about the 
monarch's perſon to prevent their being ſupplanted by 


ſlanderers, or higher bidders. 

Another very conſiderable branch of the revenue ariſes 
from the piratical trade, which brings the greater ſums 
into the emperor's treaſury, as he is at no expence, either 


in fitting out veſſels, or maintaining the men, and yet 


has a. tenth. both of all the cargo and of all the captives : 
beſides which he obtains all the reſt by paying fifty crowns 


per head; by which means he engroſſes all the ſlaves, 
_ whoſe ranſom he fixes at a very high rate; and, while 


they ſtay, has all the profit of their labour, without 
allowing them any other maintenance than a. little bread 
and oil; nor any other aſſiſtance, when ſick, than what 
medicines they receive gratis from a Spaniſh convent, 


which he tolerates, and which is forced to pay him 


an annual preſent for that toleration, beſides furniſhing 


the court with medicines, and the ſlaves who are unable 


to work with lodging and diet, 
Another branch of his revenue conſiſts in the tenth 


part of all cattle, corn, fruit, honey, wax, hides, and 


ether produce, which is exacted of the Arabs and Be- 
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they better ports, t 


rebers, as well as of the natives, and are farmed by bis 
baſhas, governors, and alcaides, / 5 „ 


ars and upwards, beſides arbitrary impoſts and fines. 
hat on the Chriſtians for the liberty of trading in his 


the commerce they carry on; and when once ſettled 
there, they cannot leave the country without forfeiting 
all their debts and effects to the crown. 3 | 

The duties on imports and exports is another branch 


conſiderable, the amount of it cannot be great. Indeed 
conſul Hatfield has computed the whole annual reve- 
nue to amount to no more than five hundred quintals of 
ſilver, each quintal, or hundred weight, worth ſome- 
what above three hundred and thirty pounds ſterling ; 
ſo that the whole, according to him, amounts to no 
more than one hundred Brey. he thouſand pounds, a very 
ſmall revenue for ſo large an empire; but the prince has 
little oecaſion for money, ſince he has almoſt every thin 
without it; beſides, the neceſſaries and luxuries of lie 
are exceeding cheap. ; 

Ihe navy of Morocco is in the utmoſt degree in- 
conſiderable; in Mr. Braithwait's time, it conſiſted only 
of two ſhips of twenty guns each, the largeſt not above 
two hundred tons burthen; a French brigantine they 
had lately taken, and a few row veſſels; yet with theſe 
well manned, they made a great number of prizes, It 


is a ſingular happineſs to the Chriſtian traders, that in 


this whole empire there is not one good harbour, that 


water, and has beſides a very inconvenient bar, which 
prevents ſhips of . burthen from entering; for had 
ey might be induced to make a 
greater figure at ſea, They alſo want timber for build- 
ing of ſhips, and tackle for rigging them, with which, 
as well as with powder and ſhot, they are furniſhed by 
England and Holland. So little formidable are they 
at ſea, that about forty years ago a ſmall Engliſh fri- 
gate of twenty guns, with an active commander, by 
taking ſome of their ſhips, and running others aſhore, 
ſtruck ſuch terror among them, that the name of cap- 
tain Delgarno, like that of ſome other warriors of di- 
ſtinguiſhed bravery, was uſed by the women of Salle 
and Mamora to ſtill their peeviſh children. | 


of the renegadoes, are diſperſed in diſtant parts, to gar- 
riſon the caſtles and forts on the frontiers. The pay of 
theſe foot ſoldiers is no more than about three ſhillings 
and four-pence- a month, with a ſmall allowance of 
flour; and they appear half naked, and half ſtarved, 
The Moors are neither much better paid, nor equip- 


| ped ; but the choiceſt troops, both of horſe and foot, are 


the negroes, who being brought hither from the other 
ſide of the river Senegal when young, are trained up 
for the army, and commonly make the beſt ſoldiers. 
"Theſe are computed to amount, including both horſe 
and foot, to about forty thouſand, and the Moors are 


neither raiſed, paid, nor armed at the emperor's ex- 
| pence; but upon any expedition are ſent to him b 
the alcaides, every one of which is obliged to furnif] 
his particular quota, according to the extent of his 


maintain a number proportionable to. its bigneſs, to be 
ready to march ready armed upon the firſt notice. 

Their martial ſkill and diſcipline is amazingly rude 
and imperfect, except in their dexterity in riding and 
horſemanſhip. When they engage an enemy, they 
place the horſe on the two wings, and the foot in the 
center, in the form of a creſcent, and where the ground 
will allow it, the infantry are never more than two 
ranks deep; but theſe have neither diſcipline nor order, 
and are in ſuch dread of the cavalry of the enemy, that 
five hundred foot will be put to flight by fifty horſe- 


the attack with a loud ſhout, which is followed by a ſhort 
ejaculatory prayer for victory. The cavalry neareſt to 


the emperor chiefly conſiſts of negroes armed W 


Monk occo. 


The jews and Chriſtians alſo pa 3 capitation; the | 
former of ſix crowns per head on all males from fifteen 


dominions riſes and falls according to their number, and 


of Sallee, which is the beſt, being almoſt dry at low © 


The land forces, among which are the greateſt part | 


pretty near as many. Theſe laſt forces are, however, 


government; every town and village being obliged to, 


men. They at beſt make but a poor figure in the field; 
for the only mark of courage they ſhew, is their beginning 
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ols, and ſcymiters, and that fartheſt from him only 
with muſquets and lances, The infantry are variouſly 
armed, ſome with guns, others with bows, ſlings, broad 
ſwords, ſhort pikes, and clubs. With theſe weapons 


they engage the enemy with a kind of enthuſiaſtic fury, 


rather than like a well diſciplined army; but if they 
meet with a brave oppoſition; or an unexpected re- 
pulſe, are eaſily routed; and when this is the caſe, are 
with great difficulty rallied again; eſpecially if the ene- 
my be of the ſame religion as themſelves. 


The Arabs and Berebers are ſeldom called in as PER 


| Hiaries ; becauſe being under a forced ſubjection, they 
cannot be ſafely truſted. They are, however, required 


to furniſh the emperor's troops with corn, barley, cattle, 


butter, oil, honey, &c. wherever. they encamp. The 
Arabs, who are very numerous, and at the ſame time 
brave and fond of liberty, would ſoon ſhake off the 


yoke, were they not kept under by the want of good 
arms. 5 | 
The puniſhments inflicted on criminals are the ſame 
as thoſe we ſhall find deſcribed in other parts of Bar- 
bary, except ſuch as flow from the arbitrary ſentence. 
of their monarchs, as ſawing aſunder, either length or 
croſs-wiſe ; burning by ſlow fires, and other ia kencer 
of cruelty, that fill the mind with horror at the bare 
repetition ; eſpecially as they are frequently inflicted on 
the innocent, and are the effects of jealouſy, revenge, 
detraction, and frequently of drunkenneſs or diſap- 
pointment. The renegadoes on attempting to return 


to Chriſtianity, are ſtripped quite naked, and anointed 


all over with tallow, and having a chain faſtened about 
their Joins, are dragged from priſon to the place of exe- 
cution, and there burned. | 


r 
Of the Religion, 


The Moors are in particular extremely ſuperſtitious, and 
expreſs a more than common abhorrence againſt all 
Chriſtians, to whom they uſually give the name of dogs. 
They on particular days are ſaid to place a variety of 
proviſions on the tombs of their deceaſed relations; and 
bury with them gold, filver, jewels, and other treaſures, 
to enable them to live the more at their eaſe in the other 
world. But theſe are rather Pagan. than Mahometan 
ſuperſtitions. They are alſo ſaid to dig their graves nar- 
row at the top, and broad at the bottom, in order to 
give the deceaſed more room, and greater facility in ga- 
thering up their bones at the reſurrection; on which ac- 
count they never inter two perſons in one grave. They 
pay a great veneration to theſe ſepulchres, embelliſhing 
them with tomb-ftones, cupolas and other ornaments, 
forbidding all Chriſtians to approach them. Every Fri- 
day, which is their ſabbath, theſe ſepulchres are crowd- 
ed with men and women in a blue dreſs; but moſtly by 
the latter, they being allowed to repair thither to pay 


ef Morocco. 


their tribute of tears and prayers for the dead; and by 


prieſts, who have generally cells in the neighbourhood 
of the burying places, which are out of town, and for 
a little money join their devotions with a ſeeming zeal 
and fervency. e — 
In their moſques they behave with great decency, and 
ſeeming devotion ; and if a man be convicted of having 
abſented himſelf from them during eight days, he is for 
the firſt fault rendered incapable of being a witneſs in 
any court of judicature, is fined for the ſecond, and 
burnt as a heretic for the third : but as for the women, 
they are never permitted to enter them, they being ob- 
liged to pray at home, or at the ſepulchres juſt men- 
tioned, 
They allow ſalvation for all of what nation or reli- 
gion ſoever that die before they are fifteen years of age; 
but to none beyond it, except to the Mahometans of 


their own ſect. They, like the other Mahometans, rec- | 


kon ideots and madmen among their faints of the firſt 
Claſs, and build chapels to them after their death, which 


Superſtitions and Jenorance of the People 


e eee 


HE eſtabliſhed religion both among the Moors and 
Arabs is the Mahometan, of the ſect of Melech. | 


fine mats. 
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are viſited with great devotion, and are efteemed ſan- 
\ Etuaries for all crimes, except treaſon. As the Koran 
forbids all games of chance, that prohibition is ſo ſtrict- 
ly obſerved in Morocco, that the people of all ranks 
content themſelves with playing at cheſs, draughts, and 
the like games, and expreſs the utmoſt abhorrence fot 
cards, dice, &c. and if any perſon has loſt his money 
at any game and complains of it to the cady, he will 
order it to be immediately reſtored to him, and the win- 


ner to be baſtinadoed or fined. + Indeed they uſually 


Les only for a treat of coffee, or ſome other trifle. 

| They ſuffer neither Chriſtians nor Jews to enter in- 
to their moſques, or to have any carnal converſation 
with their women; and if any of them are found guilty 
of either, they muſt turn Mahometans, or be burned ' 
or impaled alive, They are ſtrict obſervers. of their 
ramadan or lent; and the very corſairs, though the ba- 
ſeſt villains under the ſun, will keep this long faſt on 
ſhip- board, and if a renegado is found to neglect it, he 
is puniſhed with one or two hundred blows on the ſoles 
r N 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that they pay the 
utmoſt regard to the name of God, and expreſs great 
abhorrence of the impious cuſtom ſo much in vogue 
among many who call themſelves Chriſtians, of ſwear- 
ing upon the moſt trivial occaſions, which the greateſt 
reſentment cannot provoke them to, much leſs to uſe 
blaſphemous and indecent expreſſions, in ſpeaking of 
the Supreme Being. Nor are they ever guilty of duel- 
ling or murder; they never kill but in war; for their 
religion allows of no pardon for murder, and it is with 
the utmoſt reluctance that they ever engage in battle 


| with thoſe of their own religion, 


They are no leſs commendable for their obſervance 
| of ſome of the ſocial duties, Their reſpe& and obe- 
dience to their parents, ſuperiors, and even a younger 
brother to an elder, is very remarkable; for before them, 
they neither dare to fit or ſpeak without being bid. They 
are extremely jealous of the honour of their wives, and 
impatient of the leaſt blemiſh, or ſuſpicion that is caſt 
upon it. They are moderate in their eating, and with 
reſpect to drinking wine and other intoxicating li- 
| quors; it is forbidden by their law; and though this pro- 
| hibition is perhaps the leaſt obſerved, many even of their 
great men indulging themſelves with drinking them pri- 
vately. However, thoſe perſons, of whatever rank, who 
abſtain from them, and regale themſelves only with 
coffee, ſherbet, and ſuch ſober liquors, are the moſt 
eſteemed, a 5 
The prieſts and doctors of the law are the only per- 
ſons of any learning, though a few of the people can 
read, write, and caſt accounts; even theſe are much 
neglected by their princes and nobles, many of whom, 
like the late emperor Muley Iſhmael, can neither write 
nor read. The people ate, however, fond of the pre- 
tended ſcience of aſtrology, and place great confidence 
in charms. There are, however, ſome regular ſchools 
in all their cities and great towns, for teaching children 
to read, write, and caſt accounts; but all the books 
they are taught conſiſt only of ſome ſhort catechiſms, and 


the Koran. When a boy has once gone through the 


laſt, he is handſomely dreſſed, ſet upon a horſe, and led 
in triumph through the town by the reſt of the ſchool 
boys. | | . 


r 
Of the Trade and Coins of Mrbcco. 


HE commerce carried on here is almoſt entirely 

| ' confined to. the Jews and Chriſtians ; the Moors 
neither underſtand it, nor have any trading veſſels of 
their own; whence the whole navigation is carried on 
by European ſhips, chiefly thofe belonging to the En- 
gliſh and French ; but this trade is not a fourth part ſo 
extenſive as it might be. © „ 
The principal goods exported are elephants teeth, 
oftrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, 
dates, raifins, olives, almonds, gum- arabic, ſandrae, and 
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on the eaſt by the river Zaine, the antient Tuſca, which 


The uſual imports are arms, bullets, gun- powder, 


hard ware, iron in bars, lead, linen and woollen cloths, 


all which formerly paid a duty of ten per cent. but now 
only eight; beſides which the ſhips trading to Morocco 
pay a barrel of gunpowder for entrance, with twelve 


more for loading and anchorage, and twelve to the cap- 


tain of the port. Vet veſſels failing to and from Gi- 
braltar, pay but half that duty, this being an indul- 
gence granted by the late Muley Iſhmael, Who had a 
particular regard for the Engliſh, more than for any 
other Europeans. 
is eight dollars, and every French and Spaniſh ſhip pays 
three more to the hoſpital or convent of Spaniſh friars, 
founded there for the benefit of Chriſtian ſlaves. But 


what is extremely detrimental to their commerce, is 
their diſhoneſty ; for they are ſaid to cheat all the ſtran- 


gers they can, both. in their weights and meaſures, par- 
ticularly in their filver coin, which beſides its wear, is 
generally clipped by the Jews; ſo that if a man does 


not carry a pair of ſcales in his pocket, he is ſure to 
be cheated. h : | 


- They alſo carry on a conſiderable trade by land by 
their caravans, which ſet out twice a year from Fez to 
Mecca and Medina, and carry variety of their woollen 


manufactures, ſome of which are very fine and beautiful ; 


beſides Morocco leather, cochineal, indigo, and oftrich 


feathers :- in return for which they bring ſilks, muſlins, 
and a variety of drugs: They likewiſe ſend large cara- 


vans into Niꝑritia, conſiſting of many thouſand camels, 
which the length of the way and the difficulty of the 
paſſage, through deſarts void of proviſions and water, 
render abſolutely neceſſary, every other camel being load- 
ed with water and proviſions : the others carry ſilk and 
woollen goods, oil, falt, beads, &c. which they ex- 
ivo 


change with the natives for negro ſlaves, oſtrich feathers, 
i . 


and gold duſt. | | 
he coin of Morocco is of three ſorts, the loweſt, 
called a fluce, is a ſmall piece of copper a little leſs than 
a farthing; twenty of theſe make a blankit, which is a 


ſmall ſilver coin worth about two-pence Engliſh. This 


laſt is moſt in uſe, and for want of being milled is ſo 


liable to be clipt by the Jews, that if care be not taken 


to weigh them, one is ſure to be a loſer; for though 


both the Jews and Moors will uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to put them off, yet if they be light they will refuſe to 


take them, except by weight, in order to be melted again; 


for the Jews being both clippers and coiners, get con- 
ſiderably by both. They alſo exchange good money for 
bad; for which, beſides the payment of the difference, 
they extort an extravagant premium. - This renders trad- 
ing very troubleſome, becauſe if one of theſe pieces be 
but cracked it will be refuſed; and yet large payments 
are generally made in that coin, gold being very ſcarce. 
he only gold coin current in this country 1s the du- 
cat, which is not unlike that of Hungary, and is worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling ; and three of them make a 


moidore. Merchants accounts are kept by ounces, each 


of which contains four blankits, and four of theſe laſt 
make a ducat accompt, or, as they ſtile it, a metical. 
But in payments to the government they require no leſs 
than ſeventeen and a half for a gold ducat. Theſe laſt 
ounces and ducats, or meticals, are imaginary, With 


reſpect to the three real ſpecies above-mentioned, the 
Mahometan religion not permitting them to bear the effigy 


of the prince, or of any other perſon, they are only ſtamp- 
ed with ſome Arabic characters. 
With reſpect to gold or filver foreign coin, it is only 


valued according to its weight, and as if it was to be 


melted. The Jews here make a conſiderable profit, not 
only in the exchange of it, but in leſſening and even de- 
baſing it, which renders it dangerous to take any from 


them without the touch-ſtone and the ſcales. | 


"ECT. xv. 
Of the Kingdom of ALGIERSs., 
Its Situation, Extent, Provinces, Soil, and Climate. 


E now come to the kingdom of Algiers, which is 


bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea ; | 
Tu 2 : 
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ſeparates it from Tunis M on the ſouth by the Zahara, or 


the Deſart; and on the weſt by the village of Twunt 
and the mountains of Trara, which ſeparate it from 


Morocco; extending in length, according to Dr. Shaw 

from ſixteen minutes weſt longitude from Len d to the 
river Zaine in nine degrees fixteen minutes eaſt, or four 
hundred and ſixty miles. To the wet it is generally a- 
bout ſixty miles aeg but the eaſtern part is no Where 


leſs than a hundred miles in breadth. _ 


This country is at preſent divided into three provinces, 
that of T'remeſen, or Tlemſen, to the weſt ; the province 
of Titterie, which lies to the ſouth; and Conſtantia. - 
which lies to the eaſt. Each of thefe provinces is govern- 
ed by a bey, or viceroy, appointed and removed at plea- 
ſure by the dey of Algiers. JV 

The remarkable chain of mountains, ſometimes placed 
between this country and the Zahara, and at others 
reckoned within the dominions of Algiers, is thought to 
be a continuation of 1 Atlas; theugh theſe moun- 
tains are far from being ſo high as they have been repre- 


ſented by the antients; for the above excellent author ob- 


ſerves, that thoſe parts which he has ſeen are nearly 
equal to ſome of the moſt lofty mountains in our iſland; 
and he queſtions whether they are any where ſo high as 
the Alps or the Appenines. © If you form, ſays he, 
«© the idea of a number of hills of the perpendicular 


< height of four, five, or fix hundred yards, with an 


„ eaſy aſcent, adorned with groves of fruit and foreſt- 
<< trees, riſing ſucceſſively one behind another, with here 
ce and there a rocky precipice, and place upon its fide or 
«© ſummit a village, encompaſſed with a mud-wall, you 


will have a juſt and lively idea of one of theſe moun- 


e tains,_and will have no occaſion to heighten the pic- 
«© ture with the imaginary nocturnal flames, the melo- 


* dious ſounds, or the laſcivious revels of the fictitious 


< beings attributed to them by the antients.“ 
_ Twunt and the mountains of Trara form the weſtern 
confines of the province of Tremeſen, as the river Ma- 


ſaffran, at near two hundred miles diſtance, bounds it to 


the eaſt. - This province is almoſt equally diſtributed into 
mountains and valleys, Twunt, the frontier village of 

the Algerines, is ſituated about four leagues to the ſouth- 

weſt of Cape Hone, and is defended by a fmall fort. This 

Cape is the largeſt and one of the moſt conſpicuous pro- 

montories to the eaſtward of the river Malva. 

The climate of Algiers is for the moſt part ſo mode- 
rate, that the country enjoys a conſtant verdure, the leaves 
of the trees being neither parched by the heat of ſummer 
nor nipt by the cold of winter. They begin to bud in 
February; in April the fruit is in its full ſize, and moſt 
of it is ripe in May. The grapes are fit to gather in June; 
and their figs, olives, and nuts in Auguſt : but this is 
not every where the caſe, for the ſoil differs greatly, ſome 
parts being exceſſively hot, dry, and barren ; and on that 
account lie uncultivated, the inhabitants in general being 
very negligent about agriculture : other parts, eſpecially 
the mountainous places of Tenez, Bugia, and Algiers 
Proper, are fertile in corn and other grain, and variety 
of fruits; others afford plenty of excellent paſturage, 
eſpecially the northern coaſt of Tremeſen; while the 
ſouthern ſide, and other parts at a diſtance from the ſea- 
coaſt, being wild and barren, harbour a great variety of 
wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, buffaloes, wild boars, ſtags, 
porcupines, oftriches, and wild fowl; on which account 
they have few towns, and thoſe but thinly peopled, when 
compared with the cities near the ſea ; yet being advan- 
tageouſly ſituated for an inland trade, carry on a conſider- 
the ſouth, 
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A Deſcription of the principal Places in the Weſtern Govern- 
ment of Algiers ; particularly the Cities of Tremeſen, Oran, 


| Arzew, Meoſlagan, and Tenez. 


W E ſhall begin in the weſtern government of Algiers 


with the deſcription of Tremeſen, or, according 
to the pronounciation of the Moors and Arabs, Tlemſen, 


which is ſituated on the ſouthern part of the province þ | 


„ 
1 
N 
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latitude, and in three degrees ten minutes weſt longitude, 
about thirty miles from the ſea, and ninety ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Oran. It is ſeated on a rifing ground below a 
range of rocky precipices, upon the firſt ridge of which is 
a long narrow piece of level Fu watered by many 
ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, fall in a variety of 
caſcades, on their deſcent towards the city; the weſter- 
moſt of theſe rivulets turning a variety of mills. 
Tremeſen is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, forty cubits 
high, flanked with towers, and made of mortar compoſed 
of lime, ſand, and ſmall pebbles, which' being well tem- 
pered and wrought in a frame, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe deſcribed at Mequinez, have acquired a ſolidity and 
ſtrength not inferior to that of ſtone. The gates of the 
city, which are five in number, have draw-bridges before 


them, with other fortifications ; and it is alſo defended | 


by a ſpacious caſtle, built in the modern way with courts, 
halls, and convenient barracks for the janizaries. In the 
city is a large reſervoir of water, conducted thither by a 
ſubterraneous channel, and from thence the uſual demands 
of the city are ſupplied ; for which purpoſe the water is 
conducted from thence to the caſtle, the mofques, and 
other places, h 


In the weſt part of the city is a ſquare baſon, of Mooriſh 


workmanſhip, two hundred yards long, and about half 
as broad ; in which, according to a tradition of the inha- 
bitants, the kings of Tremeſen took the diverſion of ſail- 
ing; while, at the ſame time, their ſubjes were taught 
the art of navigation: but it appears more probable, that 
this baſon was deſigned as a reſervoir in caſe of a ſiege, 
and to preſerve at all other times a quantity of water ſuf- 
ficient to refreſh and fertilize the fine gardens and planta- 
tions below the city, „ 
Tremeſen, while it was the capital of the kingdom, was 
divided into ſeveral wards, or partitions, by ſtrong walls, 
in order, perhaps, the better to put a op to any in- 
teſtine commotion, or to prolong a ſiege. There were 
two of theſe diviſions in the time of Edreſi, each of which 
might be conſidered as a diſtinct city, theſe being of an ob- 
long ſquare figure, inclofed 
ture with that of the city. in the year. 1562 Tremeſen 
contained no Jeſs than twenty-five thouſand well built 
houſes, with large ſtreets, and a multitude of fine public 
buildings; particularly five large colleges, beſides baths, 
hoſpitals, &c.. But, about the year 1670, Haſſan, dey of 
Algiers, laid the greateſt part of the ny in ruins, as a 
- puniſhment for the diſaffection of its inhabitants; ſo that 
now ſcarcely a ſixth part remains of this famous metropo- 
lis, which was about four miles in circumference. Out 
ofa hundred and fifty moſques there remain no more than 
cight, each of which has a tower of the Doric order, a- 
dorned with marble columns; and of a hundred and fixty 
public baths, only four are now remaining. The Jews 
had ten ſynagogues, but all of them are gone to decay; 
and among the ruins are ſeveral ſhafts of pillars and other 
fragments of Roman antiquities. _ | 
The firſt town on the coaſt worthy of notice, on pro- 
ceeding from the dominions of Morocco, is the city of O- 


ran, the reſidence of a bey. This was formerly a place 


of great reſort, and contained fix thouſand houſes, chiefly 
inhabited by clothiers and weavers ; and thither came the 
Venetian, Genoeſe, and Catalonian merchants, for the 
ſake of trade. It is ſituated in the thirty-ſeventh degree 
forty minutes north latitude, and had ſeveral noble moſ- 
ques, beſides caravanſeras, hoſpitals, baths, and other 
public buildings; but it is now much reduced from its an- 


tient extent and grandeur, and is no more than about a 


mile in compaſs. | | 1 | 

It is fituated on the ſea-coaſt upon the declivity, and 
near the foot, of a high mountain, on the ſummit of which 
are two caſtles. Within half a furlong of this mountain 


is another caſtle, in a ſituation ſomewhat higher than the 


two former, with a large valley between them; whence 
their reſpective ridges are ſo remarkably diſunited, that 
they not only form a moſt convenient land- mark, but 
render all the approaches from the latter to the former 
impracticable. To the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt two other 
caſtles are erected upon the ſame level with the lower 
part of the town, but ſeparated from it by a deep winding 
valley, which ſerves as a natural trench to the ſouth 


41 


5 a wall of the ſame ſtruc- 
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the ſame name, in thirty-four degrees forty minutes. north 


— 


loop-holes. 


inhabitants as caves to dwell in. 
tient city are ſtill to be ſeen; capitals, ſhafts, and baſes of 
columns being ſcattered about. Dr. Shaw obſerves, that 
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ſide of the city. In the upper part of this valley is a 


| ſpring of excellent water, which, forming a rivulet, adapts 
its courſe to the ſeveral Wings of the valley, and, paſ- 
] 


ling under the walls, plentifully ſupplies the city with 
water. At every opening of this valley appears a proſpect 


perfectly romantic, conſiſting of the intermingled view of 


precipices, plantations of orange- trees, and rills of water 
trickling down from the rocks, and forming cool and 


delightful retreats. Near this fine ſpring is another caſtle, 


which is alſo an important defence to the city. Three of 
theſe caſtles are regular poligons; but the higheſt upon 
the ridge, and the eaſtermoſt of thoſe before the town, are 
built like our old Engliſh caſtles, with battlements and 
Oran has only two gates, and both of theſe open into 
the valley. The neareſt to the port is named the Gate of 
the ſea, and has over it a large ſquare tower, which upon 
occaſion might be converted into a fort. Adjoining to the 
upper gate is an oblong battery; and a citadel, raiſed on 
the higheſt part of the city towards the north-weſt, has all 


its angles mounted with cannon, while the lower and op- 


polite corner is defended by a regular baſtion, _ 
This city was taken by the Spaniards in the year 1505, 


| after which ny built ſeveral beaut:ful churches and other 


edifices in the Roman tile; and alſo imitated the Romans 
in carving upon the friezes, and other convenient places, 
inſcriptions in their own language in large characters: 
but after this city had continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards above two hundred years, it was retaken by the 
Algerines in the year 1708. „ | 
At the diſtance of three miles from Oran is Arzew, the 
antient Arſenaria, behind which the country extends in 


rich champain grounds; but on the other ſide is a view 


of the ſea from precipices that are a natural ſafe-guard to 
the place. The water now uſed by the inhabitants is 
drawn from wells below theſe precipices ; but being be- 
neath the ſurface of the ſea, it is brackiſh. In order to 
procure the advantage of freſh water, the antient city was 


erected on ciſterns cut in the rock, which received that 


which fell in rains; but though theſe reſervoirs ſtill ſub- 
ſift, they are applied to a very different uſe, and ſerve the 
Some ruins of the an- 


a well wrought Corinthian capital of Parian marble, when 
he was there, ſupported a ſmith's anvil; and that he acci- 
dentally diſcovered a beautiful Moſaic pavement through 
the rents of a ragged carpet ſpread over it; and that 


there is here alſo a ſepulchral chamber, fifteen feet ſquare, 
built plain, without niches or any other ornaments, 
though there are ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in Roman ca- 


pitals on the walls, 5 
At the diſtance of five miles to the ſouthward of Arzew 
is a large ſpace of ground filled with pits, from which the 
neighbouring ple are ſupplied with ſalt. 
pits take up an area of about ſix miles in compaſs, ſur- 
rounded with mountains. This ſpace is in winter a lake, 
but in ſummer the water is exhaled by the heat of the ſun, 
and the ſalt left behind chryſtallized. This commodity, 
from the facility of digging it, and the ſhortneſs of car- 
riage to the adjacent port, would, under any other go- 
vernment, be an invaluable branch of trade, the pics be- 

ing inexhauſtible. f e 
About ſixty miles to the eaſt of Oran is Moſtagan, or 
Moſtagannin, which is built in the form of a theatre, 
with a full proſpect of the ſea; and on every other ſide 
is ſurrounded with hills, which hang over it. In one of 
the vacant ſpaces, about the middle of the town, are the 
remains of an old Mooriſh caſtle, which from its form, 
appears to haye been built before the invention of fire- 
arms. The north-weſt corner of the city, which over- 
looks the park, is encompaſſed with a wall of hewn- 
ſtone, and has another caſtle built in a more regular man- 
ner, and defended by a.Turkiſh garriſon. But theſe be- 
ing over-looked by the adjacent hills, the chief ſecu- 
rity of the place lies in the citadel, which, being erected 
upon one of the. juſt mentioned eminences, commands 
both the city and the adjacent country. The town is 
well ſupplied with water, and its haven is ſafe and com- 
modious. Behind it runs Mount Magaraba, which is ſo 
called from the Magarabas, its inhabitants, who are de- 
| ſcended 


Theſe falt= 
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ſcended from the Berebers. This mount extends about | 
. thirty miles from eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of the Me- 
ditefranean. Theſe Magarabas live in tents, feed a great 
quantity of flocks, and annually pay ten thouſand crowns. 


to the dey of Algiers. 155 
es to the eaſt of Moſtagan, is the city 
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and beautiful Moſaic pavements, 
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About fifty mi 
of Tenez, ſituated at the foot of a hill, and about a 


league from the ſea, where it has a convenient port. 


This city with its territory were once ſubject to the 


kings of Tremiſen; but the inhabitants 1. advan- 


tage of the inteſtine broils by which that Kingdom was 
divided, choſe a king of their own: 
their independence but a ſhort time ; for their little ſtate 
became ſoon after a prey to the Algerines, who have 
kept a ſtrong garriſon in it ever ſince. The apr ng 

ides in the caſtle, which was once the royal palace. 
The adjacent territory is very fertile in corn, fruits, and 
paſturage, and produces honey and wax. | 


Still farther to the eaſtward is the city of Sherſhel, 


the inhabitants of which are famous for making ear- 
then veſſels, ſteel and ſuch hard-ware as is wanted by 
the neighbouring Arabs. It only conſiſts of low tiled 
houfes, and is a mile in circumference, though it was 


once the ſeat of one of the petty kings of the country. 


It is fituated amidſt the ruins of a city that was once 
little inferior in extent to Carthage. Theſe ruins are a 
prog! of its former magnificence ; for they abound with 


ne capitals, the ſhafts of columns, capacious ciſterns, 


The water of the 
river Haſhem, as it is now called, was conveyed thither 
through a large and noble aqueduQ, little inferior to 
that of Carthage, in the loftineſs and ſtrength of its 


' arches, ſeveral fragments of which are to be found 


among the neighbeuring mountains and vallies, and are 


inconteſtible proofs of the grandeur and beauty of the 


workmanſhip. Two conduits were alſo brought from 
the mountains to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; theſe ſtill 
ſubſiſt, and as they furniſh Sherſhel with excellent wa- 
ter, while that of the wells are brackiſh, they may be 
conſidered as two legacies of ineſtimable value, left to 
the inhabitants of this town by the ancients. 


The ſituation of this place was nobly adapted to an- 


ſwer the purpoſes of ſtrength and beauty. It was ſe- 
cured from the incroachment of the ſea 


ſhore. The city was on a level for two furlongs with- 


in this wall, and afterwards gradually roſe for the ſpace 


of a mile, to a conſiderable height, extending over a | than 
of the place, than he employed all the Chriſtian ſlaves 


variety of ſmall hills and vallies. | 
This ancient city appears, by many circumſtances, to 


have been the Julia Cæſaria of the Romans, which was 
the ſee of a biſhop. The inhabitants have a tradition, | 


that the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and that 
the port, which was once large and commodious, was 
reduced to its preſent wretched ſtate, by the arſenal, 
and the other adjacent buildings being thrown into it 
by the concuffions. The Cothon, which had a commu- 
nication with the weſtern part. of the port, affords a 
proof of the truth of this tradition ; for when the ſea 


is low and calm, there are diſcovered all over the area, 
maſſy pillars, and pieces of great walls, that can ſcarce- 


ly be conceived to come there by any other means than 


ce could be better contrived for the ſafety of their 
veſſels than this Cothon, which was fifty yards ſquare, 
and in every part of it ſecure from the wind, the ſwell 
and the current of the ſea, which are troubleſome 
enough in the port. | 

The country round the city is extremely fertile, and 
well watered by ſeveral brooks. On the banks of one 
of them is an old ruined town, under a high rocky pre- 


by ſome violent ſhocks of an earthquake, Indeed, no | 
pla 


cipice, and at ſome diſtance near theſe ſprings, the Al- 


gerines have a fortreſs, in which is a garriſon of Moors 


and Arabs. 
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Of the Southern Province named Tittere, with a 
| Deſcription of the caty of Algiers. 


ITTERE, the ſouthern province of Algiers, is 
much inferior to the weſtern in extent, it being 


2 , 


particular 


yet they enjoyed 


but it is now almoſt filled up with mud. 
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| bounds in rich champain ground, behind which is a 


range of rugged mountains, that run almoſt in a direct 
line throws a great part of the province, and bond | 
them are extenſive plains, In this province is ſituated 
Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, in the thirty-ſixth 
degree thirty minutes north latitude, which has for ſeve- 
ral ages braved the reſentment of the greateſt powers in 
Chriſtendom ; though it is not much above a mile and 
a half in circumference ; but little as it is, it is ſaid to 


contain a hundred thouſand Mahometans, fifteen thou- 
ſand Jews, and two thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves. 8 


It is waſhed on the north, and north-eaſt fide by the 
Mediterranean, over which it has a full proſpect, it be- 
ing built on the declivity of a hill, upon which the 
houſes riſe ſo gradually above each other, that there is 


-| ſcarce one in the city that has not a view of the ſea, 


and from thence it affords a beautiful proſpect, from 
the advantage of that declivity, and the whiteneſs of the 
terraſſes. The walls of the upper part of the city are 
thirty feet in height, and forty at the lower end towards 
the ſea, They are twelve feet thick, and flanked with 
ſquare towers, but all of them ſo decayed as to be of 
little defence, except where they are ſtrengthened by 
additional fortifications, The ditch with which they 
are ſurrounded was twenty feet wide, and ſeven deep; 


| The city has ſix gates kept open, each of them guard- 
ed by ſome out-works, and there have been others which 
are now walled up.” The citadel, which is built upon 
the higheſt part of the city at the weſtern angle, is of 
an octagonal figure, and each of the ſides in view has 


| port-holes or embraſures. 


The whole city is over-looked by a ridge of hills on 
the weſtern ſide, which run almoſt on a level with the 
uppermoſt gate, and upon it are erected two ſtrong forts ; 
one of which is called, from its five acute angles, the 
Star-caſtle, and commands the Sandy-bay, and the mouth 


of the river Elved. The other, called the Emperor's 


caſtle, ſtands at half a mile diſtance from the upper 


gate, and has the command both of the Star-fort, and 
of the whole ridge, as well as of the Sandy-bay, and 


a wall near | 


forty feet high, ſupported by buttreſſes, and winding | 
= two miles along- the ſeveral creeks of the ſea- 


the mouth of the river Rebat, on the ſouth ſide of the 
cit Rr. | 


The city is much better fortified on the ſea-ſide. The 


' mole was the work of Cheredin, the ſon of Barbaroſſa. 


; 


dance, a few reſolute battalions, protecte 


Before his time the port lay open, and rather reſembled 
a road than a harbour; but he no ſooner became maſter 


in building the mole, which they completed in three 
years time. It extends from one of the extremities of 
the ſmall iſland that faces the town, in the form of a 
large ſemi-circle, to the mole gate; and from the other 
extremity of the iſland towards the walls of the town, 
leaving a handſome opening into the haven, where the 
largeſt veſſels may ride in ſafety, from the violence of the 
waves. This is defended at one angle by an old round 
caſtle built by the Spaniards, when they were maſters 
of the place, and now called the Fanal Caſtle, or Light 
Houſe F ort. It is ſeated on the ſolid rock, and a fire 
is carefully kept in it for the ſecurity of the ſhips: it 
has three batteries of fine cannon, 

At the ſouth end of the iſland is another fort, conſiſt- 
ing of three batteries to defend the entrance of the 
harbour, which according to Dr. Shaw is of an oblong 
figure, one hundred and thirty fathoms in length, about 
eighty in breadth, and fifteen in depth. The above bat- 
teries that guard its entrance, are ſaid to be bomb- proof. 
They have each of them their lower embraſures mount- 
ed with thirty-ſix pounders. However, as none of the 
fortifications are affiſted with either mines or outworks, 
and as the ſoldiers who are to guard and defend them, 
cannot be kept to any regular courſe of duty and atten- 
d by a ſmall 
ſquadron of ſhips, it is ſaid, might ſoon make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſtrongeſt of them. The embra- 
ſures of the caſtle and batteries have all braſs guns in good 
order. The battery of the Mole-gate, at the eaſt angle 
of the city, is mounted with long pieces of ordnance, 
one of which, our author thinks, hath ſeven cylinders, 


each 
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Fiſher's Gate, or the Gate of the Sea, which conſiſts of 
a double row of cannon, and commands the entrance 
into the port, and the road before it. 2 55 

There is but one handſome ſtreet in the city, which 
reaches from the weſt to the eaſt end, and is in ſome 
parts wider than in others; but in all much broader than 
any of the reſt. It has on the wideſt part the houſes 
of the chief merchants, handſome ſhops, and a market 
for corn and proviſions. All the other ſtreets are ſo nar- 


row, that two perſons can hardly walk a- breaſt, and the 


middle being much lower than the ſides, added to the 
uſual naſtineſs of theſe ſtreets or lanes, renders it very 

diſagreeable to walk through them, eſpecially as camels, 

horſes, mules, and aſſes, are continually paſſing and re- 

paſſing, to which one muſt give way at the firſt warn- 

ing, by ſqueezing up cloſe to the houſes, It is ſtill more 

dangerous to meet with a "Turkiſh ſoldier in theſe ſtreets ; 
for the wealthieſt Chriſtian muſt take care to give him 

the way, and ſtand cloſe till he has paſſed by, or be in 

danger of feeling ſome ſhocking effect of his brutal re- 
ſentment. The narrowneſs of theſe ſtreets is com- 

monly thought to be deſigned as a ſhelter from the heat; 
it may alſo be occaſioned by the frequency of the earth- 
quakes, in order to prevent their falling, fince the fronts 
of moſt of them are ſupported by pieces of timber, 
extending a-croſs the ſtreets from one to the other. 

The houſes are computed to amount to about fifteen 
thouſand, and are built of brick or ſtone, round a ſquare 
court. They are obliged to white-waſh them, both on 
the inſide and without, once a year; but commonly do 
it againſt the approach of their grand feſtivals. The 
moſt magnificent of all is the dey's palace, which ſtands 
in the heart of the city. This is a ſpacious and ſtately 
edifice; the front, which faces the inner court, being 
ſurrounded with two noble galleries, one over the other, 
ſupported with marble pillars, and has two ſpacious 
halls, in one of which the dowan or divan meets every 
Sunday, Monday, and Tueſday. The barracks for the 
Turkiſh ſoldiers are very handſome ſtructures, kept 
clean, at the charge of the government, by the ſlaves 
that attend them. Every barrack contains ſix hundred 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each of whom has an apartment al- 
Jotted him, and all the courts of theſe barracks have 
fountains to waſh in, before they go to prayers. 

The married men, who are moſtly renegadoes, are, 
however, excluded the benefit of theſe barracks, and ob- 
| liged to provide themſelves lodgings at their own ex- 
pence, in ſome other parts of the town; as are like- 
wiſe the ſingle men who will not conform to the regu- 
lations obſerved in theſe public buildings. In either 


caſe they are obliged to hire private houſes, or to take | 


up their quarters in one of the four albergas or fon- 
daias of the town. : ET. Ts 

Theſe are large ſtructures belonging to private perſons, 
conſiſting of ſeveral courts, in which are warehouſes and 
2 variety of apartments to let, and are much frequented 
by the Levantine merchants; for neither Algiers, nor 

-any other town in the kingdom, has either inns, taverns, 


or public places for the accommodation of ſtrangers, like | 


the caravanſeras in Turkey. 'The few Chriſtians who 
reſort thither either lodge with ſome perſons to whom 
they are recommended, or with the conſul of their 
nation, who is always ready to accommodate them with 
an apartment in his own houſe, or at his table, if they 
are perſons of diſtinction. As to the Greeks, and other 
mean travellers, there are plenty of cooks-ſhops and 
public taverns kept by the ſlaves of the deylik, for their 
accommodation. The Jews alſo keep ſuch houſes and 
apartments to let, for the uſe of thoſe of their nation. 
Their moſques are ſo numerous, that they are ſaid to 
amount to about a hundred and ſeven ; ſome of theſe are 
handſome ſtructures; and as they are chiefly ſituated near 
the ſea- ſide, they make a very fine ſhew, and greatly add to 
the beautiful proſpe& of the city. - 'The baths are alſo 
very numerous, the Turks reſorting to them not only 
before the time of their five daily prayers, but whenever 
their affairs will permit. Some are large and handſome, 
finely paved with marble, and elegantly furniſhed ;. others 
are {mall and mean, ſuited to the lower rank; but they 
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each of them three inches in diameter. 4 Half a furlong 
to the weſt-ſduth-weſt of the harbour is the battery of 


tains. Theſe pipes likewiſe ſupply 


493 


-are all built much after the ſame männer. The women 


have alſo their particular baths, attended by perſons of 
their own ſex, into which no man is allowed to entop - 
upon any pretence whatever. „„ 

Beſides theſe public baths they have ſix other build- 
ings, called baſios, which are little better than ſtinking 
priſons, wherein they lock up the ſlaves at night. In 
each of theſe the poor wretches have. a chapel for the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and every ſlave is allowed 


three ſmall loaves, and a little matraſs and rug for his 


bed. To theſe baſios they muſt all repair at a ſtated 
hour in the evening, and the next morning they are again 
let out to go to their reſpective labou s. 
There are alſo ſome handſome edifices without the walls 
of the city, which add to the beauty of the proſpect on 
viewing it from the ſea; as the hall where the officers of 
the marine hold their aſſemblies, at the foot of the mole ; 
and a great number of tombs belonging to men of emi- 
nence, ſome of which are very neat, and moſt of them are 
adorned with chapels and oratories, which are reſorted to 
by men and women every Friday. | 185 
Algiers had formerly neither wells nor fountains, their 
only water being the rain which they ſave in ciſterns. 
However, in the laſt century, a Moor, driven thither from 
Spain, diſcoyered a way of conveying as much of it, by 
the help of two aqueducts, as ſupply a hundred foun- 
tains at proper diſtances from each other. This water, 
which is allowed to be excellent, is brought thither by 
a long courſe of pipes and conduits, from a great variety 
of rivulets that have their ſources on the adjacent moun- 
the country ſeats, and 
the adjoining orchards and gardens. ET Ib” 
The territory about Algiers is very fertile, and the hills 
and vallies beautified with groves, gardens, and country- 
ſeats, to which the rich retire during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Theſe villas are ſmall white houſes, ſhaded with a variety 
of fruit-trees and other verdure, and watered by a multi- 
tude of fountains, which afford ſingular pleaſure and 
benefit in theſe hot countries, as by this means every thing 
is kept conſtantly green. The people are too negligent 
to prune their trees; they even ſuffer their vines to run 
up to the top of the moſt lofty of them, and extend them- 
ſelves from one tree to another, by which means they in- 
deed form natural and delightful bowers; but would 
jeld much better fruit were they frequently pruned. 
he ſame may be ſaid of their citron, orange, and other 
fruit-trees, which, though they are very numerous, never 
come to that perfection as thoſe cultivated by ſtrangers, 
particularly by the European conſuls, at whole villas the 
trees produce much more excellent fruit than thoſe which 
belong to the natives, „„ 
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Of Cmftantina, the eaftern Province of Algiers ; with a De- 

ſeription of the Cities of Bugia, Bona, Hippo, Conſlantina, 
the Inchanted Baths, and the Mountains of Aureſs, 


HE eaſtern province of Algiers, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Conſtantina, is nearly equal in ex- 
tent to the other two, for it is two hundred and thirty 
miles long, and about a hundred broad. The ſea-coaſt is 
rocky almoſt through its whole extent. 1 
The firſt town worthy of notice on the weſt is that of 
Bugia. The port is larger than either that of Oran or 
Arzew, though it is formed like theirs by a narrow neck 
of land running out with the ſea, a great part of which 
was once faced with a wall of hewn-itone, and there was 
likewiſe an aqueduct for bringing freſh water to the fort; 
but at preſent both the wall, the aqueduct, and the 
baſons into which the water flowed, are deſtroyed. : 
The town of Bugia is built upon the ruins of the an- 
tient city, at the foot of a high mountain. Beſides the 
caſtle which commands the city, there are two others 
at the bottom of the mountain for the ſecurity of the 
port, and upon the walls of one of them are ſtill re- 
maining the marks of a cannon ball fired againſt it by 
admiral Spragg, in his famous expedition againſt this 
place. a | Rf 


This 


\ 


# 


1 
This town is defended by a garriſon, notwithſtanding 

which the neighbouring Arabs lay it in 4 manner under 
perpetual blockade. However, the inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in plough-fhares, mattocks, and other. 
utenſils, 'which they forge out of the iron ore dug out 
of the neighbouring mountains; great quantities of wax 
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hundred fathoms deep. On that ſide is a beautiful land. 
ſcape of a great variety of mountains, vales, and rive, 
extending to a great diſtance. To the eaſtward the view 
of rocks much higher than the 
City ; but towards the ſouth-eaſt the country is more 


and oil are alſo 9 there every market-day by the 


Arabs, and ſhipped o 
theſe laſt raiſe ſtrange diſturbances in the town every 
market-day: every thing indeed is tranſacted with the 
utmoſt tranquility while the market continues ; but it- is 


for Europe and the Levant. Yet 


no ſooner over than the whole place is in an uproar, and 


the day is ſeldom concluded without ſome flagrant in- 
ſtance of rapine and barbarity. - #56 TELL EY 
At a conſiderable diſtance to the eaſt ſtands the city of 


Bona, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of a hill, on the top of which 


the Algerines have a caſtle and garriſon. '' Beſides the ca- 
pacious road which lies before it to the eaſt, this city had 
formerly a ſmall convenient port under its' very walls to 
the ſouthward ; but by the conſtant diſcharge of ballaſt 
into the one, and the neglect of cleanſing the other, both 
are daily rendered leſs ſafe and commodious ; yet a con- 
. fiderable quantity of hides, wool, corn, and wax, are 
annually exported from thence. : 

A maſſe farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the antient 
Hippo, called Hippo Regius, from its being one of the 
royal cities of the Numidian kings; it having the ad- 
vantage of great ſtrength, and of being commodiouſly 
fituated both for commerce and for hunting. It enjoys 


a healthful air, and affords fo fine a proſpect, that at one | 
view the eye takes in the ſpacious harbour, a number of 
mountains covered with trees, and plains finely watered. | 


The ruins of the city take up about a mile and a half in 
compaſs; and chiefly conſiſt of large broken walls and 
ciſterns. St. aner was biſhop of this city, and the 
Moors ſhew a part of the ruins which they ſay belonged to 
his convent. | | 


At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Cape Rofa is a baſtion 


on a ſmall creek, and the ruins of a fort which once be- 
longed to a French factory; but the unhealthineſs of the 
place, from the neighbouring ponds and marſhes, obliged 
them to remove to La Celle, another creek three leagues 
farther to the eaſt, where they have a magnificent houſe 
. and garden, a company of ſoldiers, a confiderable quan- 
tity of arms, and ſome pieces of ordnance. They com- 
mand the trade of the whole country, and beſides a coral 
fiſhery, which they carry on here, wherein they employ 
three hundred men, they monopolize the trade of hides, 
wool, corn, and wax at Bona and other places. For 
theſe privileges they annually pay the dey of Algiers, the 
magiſtrates of Bona, and the chiefs of the neighbouring 
Arabs, thirty thouſand dollars, or about five thouſand 
guineas. 3 
Among the mountains of Beni Abbeſs, in this pro- 


vince, is a narrow winding defile, which, for near half a 


mile, extends between precipices that riſe to a great 
| height on each fide. At every winding a rock, which 
originally went acroſs it, and ſeparated one valley from 
another, is cut in the form of a door-caſe, fix or ſeven feet 


I 


wide; and theſe are named by the Turks, The Gates 


of Iron. Few perſons can paſs them without horror, and 
a handful of men might defend the paſs againſt a nume- 
Tous army. 

At the diſtance of ſix miles to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt is 
another dangerous paſs, named the Acaba, or the Aſcent ; 
this being the reverſe of the former, the road extending 
along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep valleys 
on each ſide, Here the leaſt deviation from the beaten- 
path expoſes the traveller to the danger of being daſhed 
to pieces by falling to the bottom; yet the common road 
from the city of Algiers to the eaſtward lies through the 
above paſs and over this ridge. e 

Conſtantina, or Cirta, as it was antiently called, is 
ſituated forty-eight miles from the ſea, and was both one 

of the principal, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 
— Numidia. The greateſt part of it has been built on a 
rock that may be termed a peninſular promontory, in- 
acceſſable on all ſides, except towards the ſouth-weſt. 
This is computed to be above a mile in circuit, ending 
'to the northward in a perpendicular precipice, at leaſt a 


— 


— 


is bounded by à ra 
open, and the proſpect is terminated by diſtin moun- 


tains. On that ſide the eminence is ſeparated from the 
neighbouring plains by a deep narrow valley, perpendi- 
cular on both ſides, where the river Rummel conveys its 


ſtream, over which was formerly a bridge of admirable 
workmanſhip. To the ſouth-weſt is a neck of land a- 
bout half a furlong broad, near which ſtood the prin- 
walls, ciſterns, and other ruins, that are continued quite 
a narrow piece of plain ground that runs parallel with 
the valley already mentioned. This was the ſituation of 


fined to the eminence which Dr. Shaw has termed the 
peninſular promontory, 1 ; 

Among, the ruins . over this place, there are 
ſtill remaining, near the center of the city, a ſet of eiſ- 
terns, which receive the water conveyed thither by an 
aqueduct : theſe are about twenty in number, forming 


the public ſpirit of the inhabitants of Cirta, in erecting 
a ſtructure that required ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
materials. LR 
Near the brink of the precipice to the north are the 
remains of a magnificent edifice, in which the Turkiſh 
arriſon is now lodged, Four baſes, each ſeven feet 


principal gates of the city are of a beautiful reddiſh 
marble, and are neatly moulded and pannelled. An al- 


wall. The gate towards the ſouth-eaſt reſembles the 
other, though it is much ſmaller, and leads to the 
bridge built over this part of the valley. This bridge 
was a fine piece of workmanſhip. The gallery and the 
piers of the arches were adorned with cornices and feſ- 


arches are embelliſhed with caducei and other ornaments. 
Between the two principal arches is the figure of a wo- 
man treading upon two elephants, with a large ſcollop- 
ſhell for her canopy. This is well executed in. a bold 
relief. The elephants, which ſtand with their faces 
turned towards each other, twiſt their trunks together ; 
and the woman, who is dreſſed in her hair, with a cloſe- 
bodied garment like an Engliſh riding-habit, raiſes up 
her petticoats with her right hand, looking ſcornfully 
at the city. This group, in any other ſituation, might 
be ſuppoſed to belong to ſome fountain ; theſe being 
| ſometimes ornamented with ſuch wanton deſigns. 
The river Rummel begins to turn to the northward 


a ſubterranean paſſage in the rocks, which ſeems to have 
been an extraordinary proviſion of nature for the recep- 
tion of this river, that muſt otherwiſe have formed a pro- 


ſea. This river falls from its ſubterranean cavity in 2 
large cataract, a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of 3 
place called Seedy Meemon. | | 
Amidſt the ruins to the fouth-weſt of the bridge is 2 
oreat part of a triumphal arch, named The Caſtle of the 


with the figures of battle-axes, flowers, and other orna- 
ments. On each fide of the grand arch, which is between 

two ſmaller ones, are pilaſters of the Corinthian order, 
pannelled like the ſide-poſts of the city-gates, in a taſte 
that ſeems peculiar to this city. , | 


tina are the Inchanted Baths, ſituated on a low groun 

ſurrounded with mountains. There are here ſeveral ſprings 
of an intenſe heat, and at a ſmall diſtance are others ex- 
tremely cold. The hot ſprings have a ſtrong ſulphureous 


as 


| | 2 


_ Azores 


cipal gate of the ao this is entirely covered with broken . 


down to the river, and are from thence extended along 


the antient Cirta; but the preſent city is entirely con- 


an area fifty yards ſquare. | This aqueduct, though in a 
more ruinous condition than the ciſterns, demonſtrates 1 
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in diameter, with their pedeſtals, are yet ſtanding, and 
ſeem to have belonged to a portico; theſe are a black 
ſtone little inferior to marble. The ſide-poſts of the 


tar of white marble alſo forms part of a neighbouring 


toons, oxes-heads and garlands, and the keys of the 


juſt below the bridge, and continues that courſe through 


digious lake, and have laid a great part of the neighbour- 
ing country under water, before it found a paſſage to the 


Giant. All the mouldings and friezes are embelliſhed | 


At the diſtance of ſome leagues to the eaſt of Conſtan- 


ſteam ; and Dr. Shaw obſerves, that their heat is ſo great 
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them of a deep yellow, 
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ter of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which the 


Water runs is, for the ſpace oſ an hundred feet, in a 


manner calcined by, it. The ſame author adds, that 
theſe rocks being originally ſoft and uniform; the water, 
by making every way equal impreſſions, leaves them in 
the ſhape, of cones and hemiſpheres; which being ſix. 
feet high, and nearly of the ſame diameter, the Arabs be- 
eſſors metamorphoſed 
into ſtone. But where theſe: rocks, beſides their uſual 


chalky ſubſtance, alſo contain ſome layers of a harder 1 


matter not ſo eaſily diſſolved, there appears a confuſion 


ol traces and channels, forming figures, which the Arabs 


diſtinguiſh into camele, horſes, and ſheep; with men, 
women, and children, hom they ſuppoſe to have under- 
gone the ſame. fate with their habitationss. 

There are here alſo othet natural curioſities; for the 
chalky ſtone diſſolving into a fine impalpable powder, and 
being carried along with the. ſtream, ſometimes elings to 
the twigs, ſtraws, and other bodies in its way; and im- 
mediately hardening and ſhooting into a bright fibrous 
ſubſtance, like the aſbeſtos, forms itſelf at the ſame time 


into 4 variety. of glitteriug fgures and beautiful chryſ- 
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To the ſouthward of Conſtantina are) che mountains of 
Aureſs. Theſe ate a knot of eminences running into 
one another, with ſeveral little plains and vallies between 
them. Both the higher and lower parts are in general 
extremely fertile, and eſteemed the garden of Algiers. 
They, are, about a hundred and thirty, miles in compaſs, 
and over them are ſpread a number of ruins, the moſt 
remarkable of which are thoſe of Lerba, or Tezzoute, 
the Lambeſe of the antients. Theſe ruins are, near three 


leagues in compaſs; and, among others, conſiſt of the 


magnificent remains of ſeyeral of the gates of that city: 


theſe, according to a tradition of the Arabs, were forty | 


in number; and the , city, could ſend forty. thouſand men 
out of each. There are, ſtill to be ſeen; the frontiſpiece 
of a beautiful temple of the Ionic order, dedicated to 
Aculapius; part of an amphitheatre; a ſmall, but ele- 
ant mauſqleum, erected in the form of. a dome, ſupported 
y Corinthian columns. Theſe, and other ſtructures 


of the like kind, are a ſufficient proof of the ancient 


ſplendor of this city. fy : . 1 98 Þ „ I 
It is very remarkable, that the natives/of the mountains 
of Aureſs have a very different complexion and mien from, 
their neighbours; for they are ſo far from being ſwarthy, 
A 6957 "_ _- r 4 $2 7 bs — - 

that they are fair and ruddy; and their hair, which 


. ; : 14 1 1 I D ; ©» * 0 . . 
among the Arabs of the other mountains is dark, is with 
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Of the different Inhabitants of Algiers ; with their Perſons, 


E Algerines who inhabit the ſea-coaſt are a mix- 
: ture of various nations; but are for the moſt part 
Moors, driven thither from Catalonia, Arragon, and 
other parts of Spain. Here are alſo many Turks beſides 
thoſe in. the army, whom poverty ſends hither from the 
Levant to ſeek their fortunes. The Jews alſo ſwarm along 
the coaſt; and there are a great number of Chriſtian pri- 
ſoners taken at ſea, and brought hither to be ſold for 
ſlaves. There are alſo other Chriſtians who are free, and 
trade unmoleſted with the reſt of the inhabitants. 

The Berebers are ſome of the moſt ancient people of 
theſe parts, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 


Sabeans, who came hither from Arabia Felix, under the 


conduct of one of their princes. Theſe are diſperſed all 
over Barbary, and divided into a multitude of tribes, 
under their reſpeQive chiefs, moſt of whom inhabit the 
mountainous countries; ſome live in tents, or portable 
buts, and range from place to place, while others are 
ſcattered in villages; yet they have for the moſt part kept 
themſelves from being intermixed with other nations. 
Theſe are eſteemed the richeſt, go better cloathed, and 
carry on a much larger traffic in cattle, hides, iron, wax, 
and other commodities. | . 
42 | SS 
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as to boil-@ large piece of mutton very tender in a quar-¶ Ide moſt numerous of the inhabitants ate the Moors 


. 
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and Arabs. . The Moors, who are thus called from Mau- 
ritania, their ancient country, are of two ſorts, . thoſe who, 
inhabit the cities and towns, and carry on ſome commerce, 
either by land or ſea, bearing offices in relation to the con- 
cerns of their own, nation, undet the commiſhon, of the 
dey, beys, or agas of the places where they live; ſome fol- 
low trades gw , manufactures ; others are farmers, gar- 
deners, and graſiers; and having houſes and lands of their 
own, may be ſtiled the citizens of Algiers. Many of theſe. 
grow ſo rich, as to purchaſe eſtates and ſhares in the ſhips 

/, oP LDos To 
The other fort. of Moors are of the wandering kind, 
without lands or patrimony, and are in all reſpects very 


poor. Theſe are divided into a prodigious number of 


tribes, Ciſtinguiſhed either by the names of their chiefs, 


or the places of their abode, or by Both. Each forms a 
kind of itinerant village, or adowar, as they term it, 
and every family lives in a particular tent or portable 
hut. Each of theſe adowars has a cheyk, or chief, who, 
in conjunction with his affiſtance, govern the whole 
community with great equity and tenderneſs. They live 


ſolely on the produce of ſuch lands as they farm from the 


other Moors, and pay their rent in kind, whether in corn, 
fruit,” herbs, honey, and wax, ſelling the remainder to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. They are 
 {kilful-in the choice of the moſt advantageous ſoil for every 
ſeaſon, and. take great care to avoid the neighbourhood 
of the, Turkiſh troops. Each adowar pays the dey a tax 
in proportion to the number of its families, their chief 
being anſwerable to him; and the whole community for 
d A . : : 
As theſe wandeting Moors are ſcattered over all this 
part of Africa, it will be proper here to take ſome notice 
of their manners, religion, and cuſtoms, Their dreſs 
conſiſts in a haik, or coarſe piece of cloth four or five 
ells long, which they wrap about their ſhoulders ; this 
| hangs down to their ankles, and to this they add a cap 
of the ſame cloth. The dreſs of the cheyk is a ſhirt and 
a cloak all of one piece, which comes down to the calf 
of the leg. On the upper part of the cloak is a hood of 
2 ſiner 1 of cloth. Both the boys and girls go quite 
naked, till they are about ſeven or eight years of age, 
when they tie a rag or two about them. Their mothers 
carry them while they ſuck, and have often two in a bag 
tied behind their backs when they go to fetch wood or 


water; but theſe children are generally ſo ſtrong, that 


4 


they begin to walk when ſix months old. | 
The Mooriſh women dreſs in only a piece of woollen 


- | ſtuff, which covers their bodies from the ſhoulders down 


to the knees. They wear their hair braided, and adorn 
it with bugles, coral, glaſs, fiſhes teeth, and other 
baubles; and on their legs and arms wear bracelets of 
horn or ivory. Their cheeks, foreheads, arms, fingers- 
ends, and legs, are embelliſhed with black ſpots from their 


very infancy, which is done by pricking thoſe places with 


a needle, and then rubbing them with a black powder. 
Their complexion is in general very ſwarthy, but their 
conſtitution robuſt and lively; they marry while very 
young, the boys at fourteen or fifteen, and the daughters 
at nine or ten years of age; and as they are generally very 
fruitful, it is not uncommon to ſee them ſuckling their 
children at ten or eleven, | 
When a youth has obtained the parent's conſent to have 
his daughter, he brings the number of cattle agreed upon 
to her father's hut, where ſhe, without any reluctance, 
receives him for her ſpouſe ; when ſome of the by-ſtanders 
aſking what his bride coſt him, he anſwers, A virtuous 
« and induſtrious woman cannot be bought too dear,” 
After the mutual congratulations, the young women of 
the adowar are invited to the marriage-feaſt, and the bride 
being ſet upon the bridegroom's horſe, is carried to his 
tent, amidſt the acclamations of the people; and being 
arrived at the entrance, is offered a mixture of milk and 


| honey ; and while ſhe drinks, the reſt of the company 


ſing an epithalamium, concluding with their good wiſhes 
to the new-married couple. The bride then alighting, 
her companions put a ſtick into her hand, which jk 
thrufts as far as ſhe. is able into the ground, ſaying, As 
the ſtick cannot be e e force, ſo neither 
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vin the "quit her bulband, excebe be ſotees ber- fem pate; pompremiled matters wih the bew böngu 
mim. © Before ſhe is adhmtted into the tent; he pluet his by entering nns n muthal o n of not-# 
| flock before ber, which the mit kad do fome melgubpur- esch chen. Thafe two luſty) 
ing paſture; by which the" ts"Informed, has heewpedts:|'no-uwe 
her tb labour, atid to take este of his Nockes und fail. || of their martial-ſpreit, and happy ituationy dares net ven. 
pen her. feturn, ſhe and her retinge/ are adimſetvd. ture to give them any. iow; | for "whenever- ſuch 
their fresdom or effects, 
thons 


The * feat begins alick ends witty finging and dancing, attempts are made, eithet upon 
%%% c amd other proves 
ing preſented! to her bufbänd, the company: take.” their! in oe ſpacious-caves in the rocks, and drive their cattle. 

leave, She is afterwards to wear veil" over her face: || towards Hiledulgerid; or: ſomt inaccedible; moititeinoiy 

ding 2 whole" montu, aud not to ir out of the tent parts, when they 5, ove 
til that term is expired, from which tits ſhe" enters || them by their freq (Ted uf "os er: » 

into that brauen of ide family economy that is alloted || Aber in aner fort of thefo-Arabs that wander along 

tothe reffiof the mafried women. [the banks of: ſeveral rivers/ of Algiers, and never take th 

Theſe wandering Moors are generally-ſirohg, watlike, | trouble of killing the ground, but range in ſearch of 

and fkIIful'harſemen ;  they'value themſelyes on not being | paſture, and live chiefly upom the plunder; not-only of 
p confiped to'towns like the other 'Modrs, when they re | villages, but of towns and-cities 7 
* görd as Daves always at the merey of the Turks: 4% that | Several clans of ed, Fe, ueber t the yet 

be i they receive any ingult or ill uſage from the Turkiſh: | round; like-Mafliniſla of old, binding; their temples.ghty 

aga, the | inſtantly return it in 4 hoſtile manner, till the | With a narrom fillee, to prevent their hair bein 1 4. 

rown e Who are unable to ſabſift without being ſome but ſame ofthe: richer clans wear; like the Potts $f, 

ſupplied with proviſions ' from them, have medisted a | and Moers, a fmall: cap of ſcarlet wooflen cloth of © hy 

peace between them. To keep up this martial ſpirit, the manufathure- of the-country, round the bottom of which 
chief perſons of every adowar meet in a eirele round | is folded the turban. The Arabs wear a looſe” g ane 
their cheyk, every evening, to diſcufs publie affairs; Htte that e es ug 22 it 

after which they perform their uſual exerciſes on horſe- alſo:acloa d burnooſe, which is wove in ane piece 
back, in which they are ſo dextrous, that they can-take with & Kind of hood far the head; it is tigt about the 
| (hel The from the ground with their lance in full | neck, and widens below: but they only wear this in 
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ed. Their uſual weapons are a broad eutlaſs, which | rainy and cold weather. Some of them wear next their 
N * | kt t EIDO! | {Kins- 2 cloſe- bodied frock, or tunie; din r 
they always carry in their EC fleeves, which, as well ert 
Theſe, wandeting Moors are generally ſo addicted to | girded about their bodic 
tobbery, that it is dangerous travelling at a diſtance from | worlted,” wore into a v 
the towng without a guard, or at leaft 'a marabut; that | wrap-ſeveralitimes round thei boe 
75, one of their prieſts, or monks ; for as they conſider | doubled and' ſewed along the edges, 
themfeſyes as the original proprietors of the country, and In this Zirdle the Furks and Ara 
bot only zs diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, hut poniards; while the writers diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
teduced by them 10 the loweſt ſlate of poverty, they | having an inkhorng-the badge of their office, fuſpendel 
make no cruple to plunder all they meet, by way of re- in a like fituation. d e e eee e 
— — . of this kingdom is, plain and 
The other conſiderable nation ſcattered through all the light, eſpecially among the common people: pa perſons | 
of diſtinction affe& a more ſumptuous 2 arel,” not unlike 
moſtly of fine cloth or filk': 


& 


f + Juſt pere the left ethow, and a ſhort lance, which 


ade to 


Þrovinces, not only of the Algerine dominions, but'through | 
che other parts of Barbary, is that of the Arabs, which | that worn in Turky; it being 
is a mixture of many tribes defcended from the Mahometan | their veſts are rich! flowered, their turbans very expen- 
five and curiouſly done up, und their legs are coverg 
o ſave themſelves, their cattle, and effects N -* n C 
tainous parts to ſave themſelves, their cattle, and effects, garments worn by the women differ only fro 
where they have ever ſince enjoyed their liberty; and, by | thoſe of the men, in thr Melt 2 g, het 8 
their labour and induſtry, have improved theſe barren and | fhifts and veſts reaching down to their bes OT 
defart lands into pleaſant and fertile territories. They are | hair is generally tied behind, and adorned either with 
divided, into a multitude of little governments, under their | jewels or leſs expenſive ornaments, according to their 
reſpectiye chiefs, and value themſelves highly on their hav- rank and circumſtances, over wy 6 they wear a cap of 
ing preſeryed their blood untainted by a mixture with other | ſilk or linen. They are likewife fond of adorning their 
nations, exprefling the utmoſt contempt for thoſe who, | necks, arms, and wriſts, with collars and bracelets ſet 
preferring. their ancient habitations in cities and towns, | with jewels, and theirs ears with large pendants. When 
Kibmitted to a foreign yoke, whom they therefore in de- they go abroad, they ufually throw à thin linen veil over 
riſion call citizens and courtiers; and, from their having | their faces: this they faſten to their girdle, and Wrap an 
intermarried with ſtrangers, are eſteemed by them no better | upper garment over their uſual drefs ; ſo that they are 
than Moors, Indeed the Algerines, who make no diſtinc- commonly known only by the ſlaves by whom they are 
tion between theſe two ſorts of Arabs, any more than oa attended, "Thoſe of a higher rank are conveyed-about in 
do between the wandering and city Moors, call them afl litters made of ofier twi s, and covered with a thin paint- 
four by the common name of Moors, an inaccuracy in | ed cloth ; but fo low, 1 they muſt fit croſs-legged upon 
which they have been imitated by ſeveral European writers, them, yet wide enough to contain two perſons in that 
who, confounding the various nations, ſeem to make no | poſture; thus they can ſee without being ſeen, and travel 
diſtinction between the Turks, Moors, and Arabians of | free from wind, duſt, and rain; as well as from the too 
this part of Barbary. ro pol on uy © © great heat of n. MR LOI 
When the Turks firſt ſubdued this country, they were None but the viceroy, ſome of his principal officers, 
ſo little acquainted with the mountainous and deſart parts | and the chief members of the divan, are allowed to ride 
of it, that they gave the Arabs an opportunity of ſeizing | on horſeback; at leaſt in the metropolis and other places 
upon the paſſes that led to the kingdoms of Fez and | of concourſe: the reſt muſt either ride on aſſes, of walk. 
Tunis; but afterwards raiſing fortifications on the moſt | The Chriſtians who are free are allowed to wear their 
advantageous poſts, they in a ſhort time obliged them | own country dreſs; but the ſlaves, whorare much more 
either to retire, or ſubmit; which was the more eafily | numerous, have nothing but a coarſe grey ſuits and a 
accompliſhed, as they had the uſe of fire-arms, which | ſeaman's cap. EL e 15 
were unknown to the Arabs z and as their ſtrength was | The ſharifs, who are deſcended from Mahomet, have 
increaſed by the arrival of many thouſands of Moors and | the privilege of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the colour 
Jews, who came thither from Spain. Hence many of | of their turbans, which are of green ſilk; the pilgrims 
the Arabs rather choſe to become tributary to them, than who have performed their voyage to Mecca, and are 
to abandon their old habitations; while others, ſcorning |'efteemed hadgies, or ſaints, likewiſe diſtinguiſh themſelycs 
a foreign yoke, retired into the more inacceſſible parts of | by their, dreſs, L e e 
the kingdom, and lived free from tribute; and a third 3 "TH 
| - 399 


Arabians, who once over-run this part of Africa, from 
which being driyen by the Turks, they fled to the moun- 
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2 "HE „„ 16 conducted ® the dey. 
ind a _common+council, compeſed of. thirty. yiah. 
| baſhas; and, upon ſome emergencies, the, mufti, the cady, | 2 
and ſometimes the ſoldiery, are called in ta give their votes. 
Affairs of moment are ſometimes agreed upon by this 
aſſembly, before they paſs into laws, and the dęy is en- 
truſted with the execution of | them but lately little E 
count has been made of this body, which is at preſent 
only convened to give their 00 0... what has been 
before concerted between the dey and his r PEPE 
The dey is choſen; out of the army, the moſt inferior 


e of which baving an equal right to that dignity 


ith che higheſt, every bold and aſpiring ſoldier, th 
bug lately 3 ng the: plough, ma r 
heir appatent to the y are not aſham- 


ed to. own:the_meanueh-of their extraction. Dr. Shaw. | 
- obſerves, that Mahomet Baſba, who was, dey When he 
was at Algiers, in a diſpute with a deputy. conſul of a | 
neighbouring nation, freely mentioned the meanneſs of | 
his birth: * My mother, ſaid hey. ſold ſheeps r 
« and my father neats tongues z but they would haye | 
& been aſhamed to have expoſed to fale ſo worthleſs a 
tongue as thine.” 

He who aſpires to this high rank ſeldom. waits till | 
che or age has removed the preſent poſſeſſor; it is 
enough if he be able to protect himſelf with the ſame 
fcymetar which he boldly ſheathes in the bowels of his 
predeceſſor; for ſcarcely; one in ten of them dies in his 
ded. Even the few who have had a more peaceful exit, 
cannot be ſaid to have owed it to the high regard the army 
had for them; but rather to their good fortune or fore - 
ſight in nipping a new inſurrection in the hud, before the 
conſpirators could put their deſigns i in execution. Neither 
their mal- adminiſtration, tyranny, or avarice, ſerve to 
haſten their ruin; nor can the contrary amiable qualities 
prevent it. The want of ſucceſs in an enterprize, though 
ever ſo wiſely concerted and carried on, is a ſufficient 
crime with theſe ſuperſtitious and mutinous troops to 
cauſe an inſurrection, and coſt the moſt ſagacious dey, 
or officer, his life: n 5 they are often flain from no 
other motive, than a deſire of change, blown up by ſome 


bold aſpirer to the ſupreme power. This, however, 


helps to keep up the ſhew of a divan, which might other- 


wiſe have been aboliſhed; and the deys are frequently 


obliged to aſſemble, and conſult them on important 
affairs, merely to ſcreen themſelves from popular diſcon- 
tents; though in reality the chief members being for the 
moſt part his creatures, he may be ſaid to act with a 
deſpotic authority, there being no appeal from this ſu- 
preme tribunal. This factious humour, however, ſeems 
to be ſomewhat allayed by the many ſeaſonable execu- 
tions that have been made of theſe aſpiring members. 
The grand ſignior, however, {till ſtiles the dey his vice- 
roy, or baſha, as he does the people his ſubjects, and 
claims the tight of approving or diſapproving of his elec- | 
tion; though he has ſeldom ventured. to diſannul it, for 
— of loſing the ſhadow of authority he claims over 
em. 

As the loweſt perſon, as well as the higheſt, has right 
to vote in the election of a dey, and as there are uſually 
ſeveral candidates for that dignity, the election is ſeldom 
carried on without ſome tumult, if not blood-ſhed ; but 
when the choice is fixed, the perſon elected is ſaluted by 
the words, Alla batik, that i is, God bleſs, or proſper you; 
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and , [to Jer te 5 9 Nod 
Sets, ed Ake the ute Care 


utth 


liberties of his new f 


ger next in Power. and Ma to | he dey is the 
aga, or general of the janizaries, who L one of the oldeſt 
officers i 105 the 5 he Fol joys his poſt only two months, 
and is then ſuccee 9 0 195 next gg 25 
or eldeſt eve baſh, 4 thoſe 


aun e 0 antes ph he 455 upo 
- | any. offe e . Uy Sotporal or ca pital, 
. in A court of alace, He has 95 ſooner 


fore this t office, 48 18 Febngersd f as ſupetannu- 
; yet — receives his f pay, like all 22 reſt 0! 
5 1 27 cs, and i is exempt from a 


has a right to come whehever te pleaſes, 


e. 


e Rl in 9 8 the ſecfetary of ſtate, who re- 


chiah baſh 2 7 5 . un Jer the 482; "who 
next to hi the ve lery in 1 8 Ger gf 


into oreian. countries, or. to convey he 227 99 5 


* ſed. to the rank of chiah baſhas according Ne their ſe⸗ 
niority. The oldak baſhas, or lieutenats, 
next 55 rank, ampunt to four hundred, and are regutatly 
raiſed to the. poſt of tans ie . en oy ments in 
ſtate, , accorc ing to oy a ond... y way of 

inQion, wear a] ſtrap han ing os by wa to 
"- 10 1 e of 2 3 One rule is rialy obſerved 
in ribog to the above offices 105 is the ri ht of ſeniori- 
| ty, one ſingle infringement of which would cauſe 4 re- 
volt, an — If not colt the! Wes of the de _ This 
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and yet, with the oy $ 1 nion, pay be AN by 2 
ini in Which a to'th 
the former. 

The other Ae es of 2 Ke the | purveyo eyors 
of the army; the peys, who are the four eldeſt ſoldiers, 
and neareſt to preferment ; the ſoulaks, Who are the el ht 
next in W to them, and are part of the dey's body- 


tars, and a braſs gun on their caps. The kayts, 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each band of whom has the 9 80 
ment of one or moge Mooriſh adowats, and collects the 


taxes for th 
lancemen, hundri of whom attend the army. To 


theſe may be added, the 
three great provinces. All theſe officers compoſe the great 
council ; but none of an inferior rank to the thirty chiah 
baſhas, have a right to fit in the gallery next after the 
dey; the reft are obliged to ſtand in the hall or council- 
chamber, with their arms a-croſs,. and as much as poſ- 
ſible without motion; nor are they permitted to enter it 
with any offenſive weapon. Thoſe who have any ſuit or 


| affairs to tranſact with the divan muft ſtand without the 


gates, let the weather be ever ſo bad; but they are gene- 
rally preſented with coffee by ſome. of 55 chiahs, or in- 


| ferior officers, till they a1 are iſpatched. 


The manner of 1 5 the opinion of the divan i is 


the queſtion, which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by chiah baſhas, and from them echoed again by 
four. inferior officers, then is repeated. from one 
member of the divan ta. another, with ſtrange geſtures and 


with. a moſt hideous noiſe from all, by which the aga eaſily 
concludes to which fide the majority is inclined, and pro- 
claims it accordingly. Hence the des have of late years 


taken gif reat, pains to ſuppreſs thoſe whom they knew to be 


ill affected to their meaſures, and to ſurimon as | few as 
pPoſſible, 


chf giving his advicea at the grand coun- 


oiſters all the p blic 4 $; and 1 ner; to "Him | are thirty 


thr the prayince- of ers. Next to them ite | 
e about I peru baſhas, 0 9450 captains, who are 


who are the 


4 3 th Hof 


uard : theſe fore bim when he takes the 
Feld, and are ah march tel dy their Bin gilt lc = 


e dey ; Ind the ſagiards, who are Turkiſh 


three beys, or governors, of the | 


e aga, Or 1 oP firſt propoſes 


contortions z ones and when by y do not approye the queſtion, 
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| but the fuppoſes, that the "eighth 


as much more, 
- _ The whole force of Alzie 
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2 fill up the vatatices 
which means the far greateſt part ef that ſupreme court. 
becomes entire devoted to his will. D 10 u STEIN 


\ The dey of Algiers pays. no other revenue to the Porte 


than that of a certain number of bandſome youths, and 


ſome other preſents annually ſent chither. His income is 
F and probably tiles and falls accord- 
ing to the opportunities he has of fleecing and oppreffing 


Shaw of the whole kingdom bring. e 
treaſury no more than three hundred thoufand dollars; 
| the eighth part of the prizes, the 
effects of thoſe.perſons who die Without children, adged 
to the yearly contributions raiſed by the government 


preſents, from foreigners, fines, and oppreſſions, 'bting” ( 
C 


* 
„ 2 21 


c rs, conſiſting of Turks and 
Cologlies, who are the ſons of ſuck ſoldiers as have been 
permitted to marry at Algiers, is, according to the fateſt 
and moſt accurate writers, computed at about fix thou- 
ſand five hundred, two thouſand of hom are ſuppoſed 
to be old and excuſed from duty; and of the four thou- 
ſand five hundred, two thoufand' are conſtantly employet! 
in their garriſons ; while the reſt ate either to arm out 


- 


7 1 1 


ſummer to collect the taxes. To theſe Turkiſh troops 1 
be added about two hundred Mopriſh' horſe, and foot, 
kept in conſtant pay; but, being the hefeditary enemies 


of the Turks, are conſidered as adding, but little to the 


1 ſtrength of the .goyernment. © This extenſive country is 
indeed kept in obedience leſs by force of arms, than by 


carefully obſerving the old political maxim, Divide and 
« command; for there befng continual jealouſſes and 
diſputes between the Arabian tribes, . the «pre 
viceroys have nothing to do but to keep op the fetment, 
and at proper times throw in new matter for difeord. 
by playing one tribe againſt another, they are able 


to maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition. 


* s 


The diſcipline of the Turkiſh ſoldiery, in time of war, 
is commonly ſtrict and ſevere; and in one particular is 
highly commendable, that is, in expreſsly forbidding all 
kind of plundering during an engagement; which law is 


ſo ſtrialy obſerved, that they leave that to the Moors 


and flaves, as being beneath the dignity of # Turkifh | 


„„ Vo | ; 
They have, like the Europeans, their cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. The army is cc 

the janizaries. All the officers and ſoldiers of the infan- 
try march on foot, except the bey, aga, and chiah ; each 


ſoldier carrying only his ſabre and muſket, without any 


other incumbrance, the ſtate furnifling horſes for car- 


rying their proviſions, baggage, ang tents, each of which 


holds twenty men. The order of marching is regulated 
by the commanding officers,, till they enter an enemy's 


country; when the bey, having ordered the horſe and 


foot to unite, forms them into ſquadrons and battalions, 


cach under its proper officers and ſtandards. The van is 


compoſed of a body of infantry; the wings of two ſqua- 


drons, a little towards the rear: the reſt of the infantry 


in two files, with the baggage in the middle; and two 
ſquadrons, forming two wings, behind; with a ſmall 
battalion of foot which forms the rear. Ie 
When they engage, the baggage being left under a 
ſtrong guard, a large body of infantry leads che van, with 
two wings of cayalry, ſupported by others at ſome diſ- 
tance, The main body makes the center, behind which 
both the horſe and | 
men are draughted fo'reinforce the van. wad 
They fight more deſperately againſt the/ Chriſtians 
than againſt any other enemy, becauſe thoſe who are 
taken priſoners are never exchanged or redeemed ; but 


being looked upon as dead to the ſtate, their effects are 


ſeized, if they have neither children nor brothers to claim 


. them. h 


The 41-erines are indeed more formidable at ſea than 


any other power along, the coaſts of Barbary ; and though 


the commanders of their ſhips are not allowed any con- 


uſtomary with them, iminediately after their elec-" 
to cauſe all the officers of the ü an, who had oh- 
it, to be ſtrangled, and to fill up the vacancies Wich 


both the natives and foreigners: and, according to Pr. 


| Shaw; the takes of the Whole kin into the 


1 


- the «provincial. | 


is commanded” by the aga of | 


and foot retreat to rally, and out of it freſh 
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The captains 
thoſe they command, if they are not the ſole owners, and 
accordingly may fit them out when they will, and cruae 
where they pleaſe ; but are oh! requirec 5 
attend the ſerviee of the ſtate, in 
viſions, dr in ſai 
| at the stpence of these 
bachi, or ſome old experienced officer;>appointed* by the: 
dey'; and without the conſent of this officer they ch- 
neither give chace nor return; nor even puniſhi their 
ſallors. On their returning to port, this aga makes his 
report how the captain has behaved; who, if found guilty» 
of any miſdemeanor is fure of beings cbaſtiſed..> The: 


* 
. 


captain muſt alſo give an account of his ſueceſo tothe go- 
the reſt ate either out | vernment, 'which claims an eighth part of all me pelt 
their cruizers, or form the three . ſent every divided among the pro- 
ite Ko 5 , pridrors and gs baspnuy, | 
\afrebd upon de oll thor." W/ initever is found on-board. 
r purpoſe, they make uſe of. 
without: troubling them ſely — . mow 
ds the' rſt for they give theniſelves little concern about 


” \ 


w a 


ert ls che ae bf Bate, er in the deo bf 
| yet they are held in great eſteem.” 


to the government, and is aſngned to the admiral 


; yeniencies they find in them. Indeed it is no wonder 
that a people who look: 


and treat their ''captives with ſuch E s and inhu- 
8 a $0 
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of theſe ſhips habe commonly a ſhare in 
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Kea; when required, to 


anſporting men on 
the owners no They have alſo an aga 


ſlaves, and cargo; the reſt 9 
in ſuch proportions as are 


theſe prizes that will fie theil 


the- pre 
range their guns without fegard to their ſize.” Theyhave 
neither hammoee ks nor æheſts o 


but biſket, rice; Anν e ,ẽꝑ‚ꝭ = 


Ireen 
Ws 


Cz 


1732 / they had dnly::fixicapitalithips, from thirty- ſix to 
ſame time, had not half that number of brave and ex- 


ing nations, and the impoſſibility of keeping up 4 Propey 


ſmall a number of veſſels are ſometimes fitted out, and 
why ſo few perſons of courage are willing to command 
them. r l . 12 in LON 1 E l 
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The Manner in which Cauſes are tried, and Criminals pu- 


or Grand Cairo, where, *tis ſaid, the Roman codes and 
pandects, tranſlated into the Arabic tongue, are taught 
and explained: he is obliged to attend once or twice a 
day at the courts of juſtice, where he determines the ſuits 


that are brought before him; but as he is generally ſup- 


poſed guilty of receiving bribes, all affairs of moment are 


ſurer, or other principal officer of the regency, who fits 
in the gate of the palace for that purpoſe. 
is hearing the complaint and witneſſes, immediately after 
which they proceed to give ſentence, there being neither 
counſellors nor attornies to retard the adminiſtration. of 


Char Alla, that is, Juſtice in God's name; and theſe at 


to back the petition with their joint outcries. 
Juſtice is, however, adminiſtered in thet mo 


and more partieularly when theſe are the Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
ſolence. and commit acts 


| wha behave with the greateſt in 


2 of 
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r wth Their ys 8 
ſeldom exceeds twenty ſhips,” only one of Which, belongs 
| | 8 4 this 
filed the deylik, or royal“ np, and hab ert particular 

ſtore-houſes: all the reſt belong to private perſons, and 


| have likewiſe their ſtore-houſes well provided, the cap- 
tains never failing - to ſtrip their Prizes of all the con... 


Sy. 


er it be of the ſame ſize 
oportions af their yards, cables, or-anchors;. and 
n board, nor any other food 
75 1511151 e Eris. 4 


| - The naval forts ef Algiers is*faid"to have been ſor a 
_ conſiderable number of years on the decline. In the year- 


perienced' captains. A; general peace with the three: ted: 


| diſcipline, here every private ſeaman diſputes authofit | 


with his officer; are ſome of the principal reaſons why ſa 


4 Þ 


nuiſbed in Agiers; with the Treatment of the Slaves. 1» 


| I the diſtribution of juſtice vhs cady 18 3 . | 
1 generally educated in the ſeminaries of Conſtantinople, _ 


| laid before the dey; or, in his abſence, before the trea- 


All the formality uſed in the divan, and other courts, . 


juſtice, When the women have any ſuit to them, they. 
| come veiled, crying aloud, and often repeating che words 


&i,yenal 
mainer, with .reſpe& to the- puniſhment. of offenders 


'# 


upon all the reſt of the World a8 


eee . * 
. e particular oruize; and all this 


fifty guns, beſides brigantines and roweboats; and, at the 


generally accompanied with a crowd of their on lex,o | 


'  conimon ſoldiers, whence they may gradually riſe to their 


s F hg ain n 
* a Jew or Chriſtian is guilty: of murder, or any other 


made to ride through the city on an aſs, with their faces 
tr the t SS. ß 07g 6g] 


% 


and beginning to faw at the head. 


out to the ſea, and drownec. 


they are led to the court before the dey's palace, where 


for any crimes except that of a in which caſe they 
dz re commonly ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring. For ſome 
ſmaller offences they are either baſtinadoed, fined; or their 


either impaled, hung up by the neck over the battlements 
of the city, or thrown upon }hooks fixed in the walls be- 


the ſtake appears at his ſhoulders; after which they erect 
the ſtake, and faften it in a hole dug in the ground. 


ſtill retained: this is done by laying the condemned 


of ſtrokes to be given with ſticks of the thickneſs of one's 
fittle finger; and "theſe ſtrokes ſometimes amount to two 


Chriſtian 
be under a perpetual ſtate of puniſiment. | 


pay ſtopped; and, if officers,” are feduced to the rank of 


1 


For elipping or debaſing the public coin, the 614 Epyp= 
tian "puniſtiment is inflicted,” which? is cutting off the 


capital crime, he is burnt alive without the gates of the 


low; where oy ſometimes hang thirty or forty hours in 
the moſt dreadful agonies, before they expire... 


. Moors found 


Moe 1 guilty of robbery or burglary have their 
right hand cut of | 


„ and hung about their necks ; and are 


. 


The Jews and Chriftiaris for certain offences; as ſpeak- 
ing againſt Mahomet and his religion, muſt either turn 
Mahometans, or be impaled; which is certainly one of 


the greateſt indignities and barbarities that can be offered 
to a human being. The patient is laid on his face, and 


a ſtake, made ſharp at one end, and about eight or nine 
feet long, is forced up his fundament; and then taking 
him by the legs, they draw on his body, till the point of 


The ancierit inhuman cuſtom of ſawing in ſunder is 


perſon between two boards of the ſame length and breadth, 

3 5 . e | 
Small offences are ptiniſhed with the baſtinado, which 
is given either upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, 
according to the nature of the crime, or the arbitrary 
will of the cady, or judge, who alſo appoints the number 


o 


or three hundred; but the number may be leſſened, either 
by the influence of a bribe, or the interpoſition of friends. 
But though the offender frequently dies for want of one 
of theſe powerful advocates, yet this puniſnment is neither 
reckoned capital, nor is the judge called to an account 
for cauſing it to be inflited in that inhuman degree. / © 

In caſes of debt, the debtor is uſually detained in pri- 


fon till the chouſes, or -bafliffs, have ſeized. upon, and . 


ſold his effects: when; if the ſale amounts to more than 


the debt, the overplus is returned to the priſoner; or if | 


it comes ſhort, he is releaſed, and no future demands are 
made Un Win: 000 tn a 621 eyes 

When the women offend, they are not expoſed to the 
populace, but ſent to a private houſe of correction; or 
if the crime be capital, they are tied up in a ſack, carried 
_ Having given the puniſhments inflicted on malefaCtars, 
we ſhall conclude this ſection with their treatment of the 
ſlaves, who, though innocent, may be ſaid to 


71 


As ſoon as theſe ſlaves are made priſoners, the corſairs 
make a ſtrict enquiry into their country, / condition, and 
quality, which is often done by baſtinadoing them to ex- 
tort a true confeſſion; after which, having ſtripped them 
almoſt naked, they are brought to the palace of the dey, 
to which the European conſuls repair, in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their reſpective nations; 
and if any were only paſſengers, to reclaim them. But 
if jt be proved that they have ſerved for pay to any nation 
at wär with Algiers, they cannot be releaſed without pay- 
ing their full ranſom. Of theſe the dey has the choice of | 
every eighth man, and chuſes thoſe who haye ſome 
uſeful trades or profeſſions, as ſurgeons mates, carpen- 
ters, &c. becauſe! they ſell for a great price; and if of 
quality, for a ſtill greater. The reſt, who are left to 
the owners and captors, are carried to the beſiſtan, or 
ſtave- market, where a price is ſet upon them according to | 
their profeſſion, age, ſtrength, and ability, From thence 


little money 


2 


ptice ſet upon them, belongs to the government. 
*" Theſe unhappy men have then an irot ring put 


one of their ancles, and a long or ſhort chain faſtened to 
they are allowed to keep wine cellars; but muſt pay a 


tribute to the dey, they are obliged to contribute towards 


without any other covering than the ſky, whence they 


would be ſeverely puniſhed, if exerciſed on the. loweſt rank 
of brutes. The women ſlaves are treated with leſs ſe- 


their maſters; but if any of them refuſe to comply, they 


the common anſwer is, that they are their maſter's pro- 
perty, and he is at liberty to put them to what uſe he 


family, and are liable to be ſeverely chaſtiſed for every 


they, in common with the Turks, affect to a very high 
degree, both with reſpect to their cloaths, proviſions, 
utenſils, and furniture... en e ag 
The popiſh prieſts and monks who are ſlaves, . are 
generally uſed with more gentleneſs, on account of their 
being better ſupplied with money, by which they procure 


whenever any Chriſtian prince declares war againſt the 
Algerines, they are the firſt who become the victims of 
their cruelty and reſentment. G5 ne) 


\ 


Of the Religion and Superſtition of the Algerines, ho Educa 3 


tion of the Children, and their Ignorance in the Sciences. 
Their Trades, Commerce, and Coin- 5 


FT HE Algerine religion differs only from the Turkiſh 
| in their cheriſhing a great variety of ſuperſtitions, 
Thus they hang the figure of an open hand round the 
-neck of their children, as a counter-charm againſt an evil 
eye; and both the Turks and Moors paint it upon their 


| ſhips and houſes, The people who are grown up always 
carry about them ſome paragraph of the Koran, which 


they place upon their breaſt, or ſew under their caps, 


themſelves from ſickneſs and misfortunes, Theſe charms 
they eſteem ſo univerſal, that they alſo hang them. to the 
necks of their cattle, horſes, and other beaſts of burthen, 


eaſes proceed from ſome offence given to the Jenoune, a 
fort of beings placed by the Mahometans between the 
angels and the devils. Theſe are ſuppoſed to frequent 


toads, and other little animals, which being always in 
their way, are every moment liable to be moleſted and 
hurt. When any one is therefore maimed or ſickly, he 


the women ſkilled in theſe ceremonies go upon a Wed- 
neſday, with frankincenſe and ther perfumes, to ſome 
neighbouring ſpring, and there ſacrifice a cock or a hen, 
aram or an ewe, according to the quality and ſex of the 

5 5 0 K . patientz 
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certain tribute to the dey, according to the quantity they 
ſell; by which means many of them grow rich enough 
in time to purchaſe their Niberty; though, beſides their 


ſpare neither threats nor cruelty to force them to it; and. 
if application be made to the government in their behalf, 


to prevent faſcination and 'witchcraft, and to ſecure 


ſhades and fountains, and to aſſume the bodies of worms, 


fancies that he has injured one of theſe beings; on which 


vf violence with impunity; for hey ſeldom ſuffer death | they are ſold by auction; and whatever is bid above the 


it, according. as they/imagine them more or leſs inclined 
to attempt their-eſcape : but if any of theſe can procure a 
from their friends, or by way of charity, 


the maintenance of their poor fick brethren, and of the 
Chriſtian chapels allowed for their uſe. As for the reſt, 
Who have neither trades; nor can put themſelves in any 
way of living, they are uſed with very great ſeverity 3 
they fare and work hard all day; and at night are locked 
up in public priſons, where they lie on the bare ground, 


— 


are ſometimes almoſt ſtifled in mud and water. In the 
| cities and tons they are put to the loweſt and hardeſt 
kinds of labour; in the country they are ſometimes made 
to draw the plough inſtead of horſes and oxen; and in 
all other reſpects, are treated with ſuch inhumanity, as 


verity, and, if handſome and witty, ate commonly made 
concubines, and ſometimes gain a perfect aſcendency over 


thinks proper. Thoſe who want youth and beauty, are | 
uſually conſigned to. ſome of the lower offices of the 


fight miſcarriage, eſpecially in point of cleanlineſs, which 


an exemption from labour and. other hardſhips; , but 


An opinion prevails over all Barbary, that many diſ- 
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rificed. for one of the male ſexy. and à male for the 


Nein,. %%%». 11.30 10 Dat 19 | 
5 The Alger ines have three principal officers wha preſi 6 chat their a chie! aſtronomer, wie repulates A d fuper- EN 
over-all retigious. matters; thefe are the multi, or high intends, the hpurs of pur By =: ot the t mie © 

pPrieſt ; the cady; or chief judge in eccleflaſtieal cauſes; at the whole art o 
And ſuck other matters as the evil and military power 

deourns over to him; and the grand marabut, whom is at che | thing tie eight prin- 
Head of his order, which conſiſts of a kind of eremitital | cipal points of the compaſs; and that even Keen a 1 
Monks in ſuch high veneration, that they bear an extra- one the favourite ſeienee of theſſ | reſent 
_ ordinary ſway;/ not only in moſt private families, but even | only applied to; diſtilling a e phy- 
in the government. Theſe three officers have their ſeats ficians. chiefly ftudy the Sole edition of Vioſcorides : 
in the great divan next under the dey, and on his right he figures c "© 
hand, where they are allowed to give their opinion in 
all difficult and important affairs of ſtate; but have not 
- the liberty of voting with the reſt of the members. A 
_ _ to religious affairs they are uſually referred to them, and 
their deciſions, if unanimous, are eſteemed binding, and 


. 


- vo Wager de de diſputed. ... 146 
Tue people have a great veneration for the marabuts, 
Who are 3 perſons of a rigid auſtere life, continually 
employing themſelves either in counting over their beads, 
or in prayer and meditation. Their chaplet uſually eqn- 
Ritts of ninety- nine heads; bn touching each of which; 
they either ſay, „God is great, God be praiſed, or God 
c forgive me. This kind of ſaintſhip wſually goes by 
Vity, is intitled to the fame eſteem and | reverence with diſeaſe, and the ſtrength of the patient. Thi prickly 
the father. Some of them pretend to ſee. viſions, and to Pear roaſted in the embers is r 
converſe with the Deity,” while others are ſuppoſed: to | of bruiſes, ſwellings, and inflammations. 
work miracles. © Dr. Shaw: ſays, that Seedy. Muſtafa, I 
caliph of the weſtern province, told him, that. a neigh- wounds, and ſome. of them inoculate for the ſmall-poxy, 
douring marabut had à ſolid iron bar, which, upon | though this practice is not much in reputation in this 
command, would give the ſame report, and do as much ary, and they | 
execution as a piece of cannon ; and that once the whole | | have 
Algerine army, on the dey's demanding - too exorbitant | medicihes; however, they uſe a mixture of myrrh, alaes; 
_ a tax from the Arabs under his protection, were: put to frequenitly 
Might by the miracle: yet, notwithſtanding the frequency, ' . 
as they pretended, of the experiment, neither the argu- 
ments urged: by that divine on the merit of convineing 
4 Chriſtian, nor the ſollicitations of the company, could 
prevail ſo far as to have the experiment tried before him; | 
for the marabut had too much policy to hazard his reputa- the month, are calculated to a minute, and beautifully 
tion by putting it to the proof. At Seteef that learned | wrote in proper columns; but theſe are as little conſulted 
gentleman ſaw-a'marabut famous for vomiting fire; but | - 
though he was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at ſeeing his 
mouth ſuddenly in a blaze, and at the violent agonies he 
/ counterfeited at the ſame time, he afterwards. plainly per- 
[| *  ,, ceived that it was all a trick, and that the flames and 
= - ſmoke with which he was ſurrounded, aroſe from ſome 
| row and ſulphur which he contrived to ſet on fire under | will and pleaſure of their cryers; far public clocks are 


f | | Kia Viaradoſe, Bonk 
| The roving and unſettled life of the. Arabs, and the | the great averſion of the Mahometans ta bells. 
R grievances the Moors frequently ſuffer from the } Though their anceſtors were alſo diſtinguiſhed for their 


| 

} 
i} Turks, prevent either of them enjoying that liberty ard | ſkill in arithmetic and algebra, not one in twenty thou- 
=: ſecurity which give birth and encouragement to learning; 

| 34 

| 


* hence the knowledge oſ philoſophy, mathematics, and 
5 medicine, which once fouriſhed among the Arabs, are 
5 now loſt, and there are ſcarce any traces of them re- 
1 o 1 : 1 a 
| The ſons of the Moors and Turks are ſent to ſchool | their. hands into each other's. ſleeves, and touching one 


flightly dawbed over with whiting; and on this he makes 
1 dis letters, which may be wiped off or renewed at plea- | value. JJCVCCCCCVCVVVVVVVVVVVV » btn af RU et 
| fſure. On his having made ſome progreſs: in the Koran, | Though piracy: ſeems to ſuit beſt with the temper-of 
he is initiated in the ſeveral ceremonies and myſteries'of | the Algerines, they fuffer free Chriſtians, . Jews, either 
teligion: and when a boy has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any | natives or foreigners, Arabians and Moors, to exer- 
branch of learning, he is dreſſed in a ſplendid habit,, | ciſe a fair commerce both by fea and land, and to carry 
mounted upon a horſe richly capariſoned, and, as hath | on trades and manufactures in ſilk, cotton, wool, lea- 
been already mentioned in treating of Morocco, is con- ther, and other commodities, which are moſtly conducted 
ducted, amidſt the huzzas of his ſchool-fellows, through | by Spaniards fettled in Algiers, eſpecially. about the me- 
the ſtreets, while his friends and relations aſſemble to con- tropolis. Carpets are another manufacture of this country, 


ratulate his parents, and to load him with gifts. The | though they are greatly inferior to thoſe of Turky for 
beauty and fineneſs; but being both cheaper and ſofter, 


* 
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boys, after being three or four years at ſchool, are put to 


trades, or enrolled in the army, where moſt of them ſoon 


are preferred by the people to lie upon. There are like- 
wiſe at Algiers looms for velvet, taffeties, and other 


* — ———— x — et a - * A * 
” * 


| forget all they have learned at ſchool. . taff and « 
wrought ſilks, and a coarſe ſort of linen is made in moſt 


1 While the reverend divine we have ſo often quoted, | 
1 was chaplain at Algiers, he endeavoured to become ac- parts of the kingdom, of which Suſa produces the fineſt. 
| quainted with the perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for their | Theſe manufactures are chiefly conſumed at 3 
| n | | | 
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the merchants have been known 40: ſhip off from che va 
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are ſeverely treated by the government, and frequen 


about a crown. Theſe are 
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dome of them, elptcially choſe of Rlx and linen, bein 
' ſo inconſiderable, that they ate" obliged 16 f 
want of 2 ſufficient hs + by importi 
Europe and, the Levant, The p 
commodities. to foreign markets; their ofl, wax, - corh, 
and pulle, 4 Fe | | 


ty y Tſulcient to ſupply 
though before the. city of Oran became ſubject to Spain, 


upply the 
them from 


= 
44 


6 4A 


 rious ports of Barb 
corn in one year, 


here. very 


ary feven, or. eight thouſand 
The conſumg 


- plentiful, is alſo Jo cofiſiderable in this coun- 


try, 


— 


* 


the country, 


rape: ſo that their exports chiefly conſiſt in oftriches 


feathers, wax, hides, wo | 
embroidered handkerchiefs, .Chriſtian ſlaves, and dates. 
The goods imported, whether merchandize or prizes, 
chiefly conſiſt in gold and filver ſRuffs> damaſks, linen 
and Woollen cloths and ſtuffs, cotton raw and ſpun, tin, 
iron, plated braſs, lead, quick-ſi}ver, cordage, ſail - cloth, 
bullets, cochineal, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, honey, wax, 


gum-lack, 


| pan, arſenic, wo, logwood, vermillion,  gum-la 
ul arſaparilla, aſpic, frankincenſe, galls, 


Iphur,, maſtic, 
: Bur 8 CUT 9 u ners a. 8 
But though there is a conſtant. demand for all theſe com- 


A 


8) 
e people ſend few of their 


ons of 
In. of oil, which is 
that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off for Eu- 


wools copper, r ugs, ſilk-ſaſhes, 


| ſpices, aloes, -opium, aniſe and cummin- ſeed, ſoap, cop- 


bs, cards old and new, and dried fruits. 


modities, yet a ſmall quantity of them is imported by the 
merchants, on account of the frequent exactions and heavy. 


duties to which they are ſubject, and the precariouſneſs of 


Peyment; on which account thoſe who want any of them 


will wait in hopes to meet with them on board ſome 


prize; for they are chiefly ſupplied with them by the 
- corſairs. It is a misfortune that both the manufacturers 
and ſhop-keepers, which laſt are chiefly Moors and Jews, 


' fined for even pretended faults, which renders. them 


5 
10 


poor, that it often puts them upon cheating their cuſto- 


mers, either in their weights or meaſures, though if they 


utmoſt ſe 
, AR n 
The coin in uſe here is moſtly foreign, their own be- 
ing only of three kinds, viz.. the barba, of copper, {i 
of which were formerly worth an aſper; b now 
ons Batt BFA. onion} rot aero #04 
Tue alder e a ſmall ſquare piece of e e 
this and the former has. Arabic characters ſtamped on 
each ſide. Fifteen of theſe aſpers are of the value of a 


but is now of 


4 


Spaniſh' ryal, and twenty-four. of a dapta, which is worth 
| all. the pieces of money coins, 


* 0 


ed in the city; of Algiens-: fd ho ob gy din Eo, 1. 
They have likewiſe three, ſorts of gold coin; but theſe 
are only coinedat Tremeſen, viz. the rupee, worth thirty- 
five aſpers; the median, and the dian, or zian, worth a 
hundred aſpers. This laſt was the ancient coin of the 
kings of Tremeſen, on which account that province has 
the ſole privilege of coining, theſe pieces. 2 


are diſcovered, they are ſure of being treated with the 
verity, either by a heavy fine, corporal puniſn- 


\ 
* 
* 4 


Beſides | theſe, - there are the Turkiſh ſultanin of gold, 


which is worth about a ducat; the 'moticales of Fez, of 


the value of about one ſhilling and ten-pence ; . Spaniſh 


ryals, French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and other Eu- 
ropean money, are alſo current among them, though they 


have no fixed Randard. - _ 


SECT. XXII. 
Of the Kingdim of Toux1s, _ | 


tis Situation, E xtent, N Diviſions, Rivers, and Iſlands ; of the 
Mountain of Zawan or Zagoan, and of the Climate of 


Tunis in general, 


THIS kingdom, which once comprehended the pro- 
vinces of Conſtantina, Bugia, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Zaab, or Ezzab, is bounded by the Mediterranean on 
the north and eaſt; by the kingdom of Algiers on the 
weſt; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, on the 
ſouth ; extending from the ifland of Jerba in thirty-three 
degrees thirty minutes to Cape Serra, in thirty-ſeven.de- 
grees twelve minutes north latitude, it being two hun- 


%. 


; half way to Cape Blanco. 


» i 


dred ind twenty, miles in lengeh frba north to ſouthy 
and 2 Hundred and feventy in breadth from east to weſt; 
the city of Sbekka, the fartheſt city to the weſt, being 
ſituated in eight degrees, and Clybea, the fartheſt to the 


dred and twenty. miles 


| eaft,. in eleven degrees twenty minutes eaſt Jongitude. 55 


He This country, Which was once divided into 
is no under the immediate inſpection of the bey, and is 
| only diſtinguiſhed into the fummer and winter. circuits, 
which the bey takes in-perſon through his dominions 
at thoſe ſeaſons with a flying camp; in the ſummer 
ſeaſon traverſing the fertile country near Keff and 
1 and the diſtricts between Cairwan and Jereede, 
and in the winter proceeding through the reſt of the 
country, _ ö 15 . 
The ſummer circuit, or northern diſtrict, is much 
better inhabited than any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
| of the ſame ſize, and is by far the moſt pleaſant and fer- 
tile; and as it has a great number of cities, towns, and 
villages, has the fineſt appearance of affluence, proſperity, 
and chearſulneſs, which doubtleſs proceeds from the mild- 
nels of its government, and its being freer from tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Its fertility is, however, interrupted by 
ſeveral hills, plains, and marſhes, diſperſed over it, that 
will admit of little cultivation, nor ſcarce any manner of 
eee, 2 bed 
Ahe principal rivers of this circuit are, the Zaine, 
which divides Tunis from Algiers ; the Mejerda, uſually _ . 
called Megerada; the famous Bagrada of the antients, on 
the banks of which Regulus is ſaid to have killed a 
+ monſtrous ſerpent, The Miliana; ſuppoſed to be the 
| Catada of the antients, is remarkable tor its forming the 
bay of Tunis, and having that metropolis ſituated At its 
mouth; the, Gabbs, or Caps, ſuppoſed to be the Triton 
of the antients, which riſes only three or four leagues to 
the ſouth-fouth-weft of the city of its name, and falls into 
the ſea to the northward. of the old city, forming the 
ground on which it was built into a kind of peninſula ; 
and the Mejerdah, or Old Bagrada, which is the moſt 
_ conſiderable of the whole VV 
A ſmall iſland oppoſite to the mouth of the river Zaine, 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, who pay an annual 
rent to the regency; but the coral-fiſhery, Which was 
| their chief inducement for making this ſertlement, failing 
| conſidexably, it is probable they will not long keep pol. 
ſeffion of it, if they have not already abandoned it. They 
haue, however, erected a fort for their protection agait 
any ſurprize from the neighbouring Arabs on the conti- 
nent, and from the inſults of the cruiſing veſſels of Al- 
giers and Tripoli. 3 5 
The other iflands belonging to this ſtate are, Cape 
Negro, which is ſituated about five leagues to the north- 
eaſt of Tabarka, and has a ſettlement of the French 
African company, who pay a conſiderable ſum of money 
to Tunis for the liberty they enjoy at La Calle, though 
that place is under the Algerine government, and for 
keeping up a, fort here to protect them from the inſults of 
> | | | | 


thi Fring Arabs. Los pp LSE ee 
Six mes to the north of Cape Negro is Jalta, the Ga- 
lata, or Calathe, of the antients. This is a high rocky 


— 


. 4 


- 


iſland, which has a very dangerous ſhoal, The'Cani are 
two flat contiguous. iſlands, where the Italian row-boats. 


| frequently, lie in wait for the Tuniſeens. Theſe lie four 


leagues to the north-north- weſt of Cape Pilloe, and nearly 
in the mid-way to Cape Blanco ; and four leagues beyond 
Cape Negro to the northward are the 'Three Brothers, 
which are three rocky iſlands near the continent, about 


oy 


The principal mountain of this kingdom is the Zowan, 
or Zagoan, whoſe ſummit affords a proſpect of the grea- 
teſt part of the kingdom. Tt is remarkable for a town of 
its name which ſtands at the foot of it, in great repute for 
dying ſcarlet caps, and for bleaching of linen ; great quan- 
tities of both being daily brought thither from all parts of 
the kingdom. The ſtream which ſerves for that pur“ 

poſe, and runs from the top of the mountain, was for- | 
merly carried by a noble conduit to Carthage. Ovet 


the fountain was built a temple, the ruins of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen, It has alſo on its declivity and about 
its foot ſeveral Roman antiquities, as the remains of towns, 
oun- 
tain 


„ and inſcriptions cut 


caſtles, forts 
a 2 


in marble: This m 
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tain ſtands about i ue and a half to the ſouth-ſouth- | - Suſe, Carrwan, or Carva Ff... ̃7²˙ 5 
| tain ſtands about a league and a half to the ſouth-ſouth- | - Suſe, Cairwan, or Carvan, a, or Mebadia, Uths, | 


9 1 l n „ 
97 Tuberbo, Bayjak,' ir Bija, F. rianab, "O's. ant 


except a fe ſpots which produce barley ; but it has PL hi E pie „ 
her places where. the people place a vaſt number of bee- | FFF E ſhall now deſefibe the principal cities and towns 
I taht means i ot he oe ee BK OE . of this part of Barbary. At the bottom of a large” | 
Tuhis c6untry is for the moſt part healthy and fertile, | gulph' is Bizerta, Which is pleafantly fituated*on a canal, 
only in the ſouth there are many ſandy and barren deſatts, | between an extenſive lake and the ſea, in thirty-ſeven de- 
and there the heat is, excefſive ; hence, though the winds | grees twenty minutes notth Natitude, tro hundred and 
| which blow from the ſea are very refreſhing, thole which Þ forty miles to the weſt of the city of Algiers, and thirty) 
proceed from thele deſarts are quite ſuffocating, eſpecially | ſeven miles to the north-weſt of, Tuns. This town, 
as. they . moſtly blow in July and Auguſt, and will con- which is about a mile round, is defended by feveral - 
tinue Eve, fix, or more days in the ſame corner; ſo that caſtles and batteries, the principal of which are towards 
tte inhabitants are obliged to water the flooring of their | the ſea, from which the lake is continually receiving a 


houſes to cool them. This wind is likewiſe apt to blow | briſk ſtream, or diſcharging one into it; the waters flow-" 
after, the winter, ſolſtice, and then, if there be any ſnow 


9 


3 Feen ne 52 Ag ing into the lake when the wind is northerly, and return- 
on the ground, which is ſeldom the cafe, it quickly thaws | ing back into the ſea when it blows from the ſouth. The 
and diſappears. The ſea-winds from the north and the | channel between the lake and the fea was the antient port 
weſt-north-weſt, bring dry weather in ſummer, and rain | of Hippo, which is till capable of receiving ſmall velfels) 
in winter; but both the eaſterly and. ſoutherly winds are | but was once the ſafeſt and moſt beautiful haven on this 
| | | coaft ; - and there are ſtill ſome traces of à large pier, 
attended with thick clouds. | which extended a conſiderable way into the fea; to break 
1 Their firſt rains commonly fall in September, and | the force of the north-eaſt windss. 
ſometimes not till October; ſoon after which the Ara- | The gulph of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenſts of the 
bians break the ground, ſow their corn, and about three | antients, is a beautiful ſandy inlet, near four leagues in 
weeks after plant their beans, lentils, and chick-peaſe. | diameter. As the ground is low, the eye penetrates 
If they have any rain in April, as they uſually have, they | through delightful grobes of olive trees far into the 
teckon their crop ſecure. Their harveſt commonly begins | country, and the profpect is bounded by a high rocky 
in May, or in the beginning of June. Their ploughed | ſhore, - Were proper encouragement to be given to trade 
lands are generally ſo light, that a pair of oxen , may | and induftry, Bizerta might be rendered a town of great 
eaſily plough an acre in a. day; and the quantity of ſeed, | wealth, it abounding with corn, pulſe, fiſh, fruit, oil; 
half to an acre, which one year with another yield about | On the, fide ol a ſpacious riavigable baſon, formed by | 
tenfold, and in ſome diſtricts much more. The Tuni- | the Mejerdah, lies Porto Farino, which was once a eon- 
5 ſeens are much more addicted to agriculture than their | ſiderable city, but is now greatly decayed. - It * chiefly 2 
- . neighbours the Algerines, and are for making 'the'moſt | remarkable for its beautiful cothon, where the Tunifeens 
e , dd ñ ęß/yßx - 8 
Ĩhube ſtory they tell of Mahomet, bey of Tunis, ſhews Tunis, the Tunes of the antients, and the capital of 
5 the high opinion they have of agriculture, This prince | the kingdom, is ſituated in latitude thirty- fix degrees 
having been dethroned by his ſubjects, ' applied to Ibrahim twenty-ſix minutes, and in ten devrees fifteen minutes 
Hojah, dey of Algiers, who, engaged to reſtore him to | eaſt Jongitude'from London, on the weſtern bank of the 
his throne, on condition of his diſcoyering to him the | channel of Goletta, in the form of an oblong ſquare, a- © 
grand ſecret of the philolopher's-ſtone, which he had the | bout a mile in length; but the whole town, with the 
reputation of being maſter of; and, on his promiſing to | ſuburbs included, does not exceed three miles in com- 
fulfil this condition, he reftored to him the government | paſs, though fome authors have, without any founda- 
of Tunis. Mahomet then ſent to the dey, with great | tion, given it a much larger circuit, It is not fo popu- 
pomp and ceremony, a multitude of plough-thares and | lous as Algiers, nor are the houſes ſo handſome and ſpa- 
mattocs; intimating to the Algerine prince, that the | cious. - The lakes and marſhes with which it is ſurround- 
_ - wealth of his country was to ariſe from a diligent attend- | ed might probably render its ſituation Jeſs healthy, was 
aance on the cultivation of the earth; and that the only | not the' moiſture of the air cotrected by the great quan- 
philoſopher's ſtone. he could acquaint him with, was the | tity of maſtic, myrtle, roſemary, and other aromatic plants, 
art of converting a good crop into FFF with which their ovens and bagnios ate daily heated, an 
- Eight leagues. to the weſtward of Carvan are the ruins | that fre uently commuinicate a fragrance to the air, The 
of Truzza, where are ſeveral vaulted chambers perpe- | want of fweet water is one of the greateſt diſadvantages 
tually filled with. ſulphureous ſteams, much frequented by | under which the, inhabitants labour ; for the brackiſhneſs 
the Arabs for the uſe of ſweating.  ' * Jof their well- water, and the ſcarcity of their cifterns, 
This kingdom and the reſt of Barbary are very ſubject oblige them to fetch a great part of what they drink from 
to earthquakes, which is eaſily accounted for from the | ſome places about a mile diſtant ; but, except, this incon- 
great number. of hot ſprings and ſulphureous caverns, | yenience, no place enjoys a greater plenty of all the ne- 
Which are a proof of their being an almoſt inexhauſtible | ceſſaries of life: for, befides ſhips continually bringing 
| Kore of nitre, ſulphur, and other inflammable bodies in | new ſu plies of proviſions, their gardens abound with va- 
the earth, ſufficient to cauſe thoſe frequent and violent | riety uit ers, as palms, citrons, dates, lemons, and 
concuſſions. Theſe earthquakes commonly happen after | olives; which laft grow in fuch abundance about a league 
| ſome great rains, at the end of the ſummer or in autumn, | diſtant round the city, that they fupply not only the inha- 
and will extend themſelves a great way into the ſea, where | tants but ſtrangers with oil, and even with charcoal, that 
they have been felt when the depth of water has exceeded | being the only wood they have to make it with. 8 
two hundred fathoms. CC They have their wheat chiefly from Urbs; Bugia, and 
Among the natural curioſities of Tunis are ſeveral ſalt other neighbouring places; and this they grind with 
lakes, and a mountain of ſalt named Jibbel Haddeſſa, | a hand- mill; and having ſifted it through a fine fieve, 
which is hard and folid like a ſtone, of a reddiſh or purple make of it fine cakes, and a flat kind of vermicelli; but 
colour, and bitter to the taſte; but being waſhed down this is only in uſe among the wealthy, the poor being 
the precipices by the rain and dews, becomes ſoft and white | forced to feed upon barley-meal, which they make into a 
as ſnow, and loſes all its bitterneſs. There are other moun- kind of dumplings, and eat in oil or butter. mixed with 
tains whoſe ſalt is of a bluifh colour, and,'without under- vinegar or lemon juice ; but thoſe who are very poor only 
going fuch accidental purifications, are very palatable, ſtir it in water, and eat it raw, without any other pre- 
| | hi paration. However, they have plenty of honey, anc 
Dh Rs | fruits of all ſorts pretty cheap. Ro HO, 
SE CT XUE” 1 Their principal ſtreets of Tunis are large and croſſed by 
| narrow lanes at proper diſtances, and the houſes are chiefly 
built with ſtone ; but are meaner than thoſe of Algiers, they 


being but one ſtory high, and flat at the ton. There are 


for the moſt part dry, though in moſt ſeaſons they are 


1 Of the principal T owns of the Kingdom of Tunis ; particularly 
Binerta, Tunis, Nabel, the Colonia Neapolis of Ptalemy, 


ö 


ö : ; 5 5 ; 4 „ a 
D 
| bur tee grand buildings, the chief of theſe are the grest 


bother trades and manufactures. 


. * moſque, and the bey's palace. The gates of the city 
are ſive in number, but none of them are very handſome. 
Without the walls are the Turkiſh” ſepulchres, which 


are placed round the city, and are adorned with mar- 


ble tombs, oratories, flower- pots, and other embelliſh- 
T be bey's palace is the moſt magnificent edifice in the 
city. It has four noble gates, one at each front, and 
high turrets at From & of the four corners; the courts are 
ſpacious, the gallerits lofty and richly adorned, and the 
halls and apartments are very ſplendid; particularly that 
called the treaſury, in which, among other things of value, 


is kept the book bf their law written by Ali Mokadian, a 


celebrated doctor, from whom the beys boaſt that the) 

are deſoended; and, in virtut of that deſcent, ſet up for 
the ſole Judges of all controverſies about religion. The 
gardens are alſo very large, but not elegant. 
The chief moſque juſt mentioned is built in the Turkiſh 

taſte, and has nothing remarkable, except its extraordinary 
ſize and ſtately tower, which, next to that of Fez, is 
allowed to be the higheſt in all Africa. 


1 


Near. the midſt of the city is a piazza of great extent, 


. Which once contained no leſs than three thouſand. woollen 
and linen drapers ſhops; handſomely built, and was fur- 
. niſhed with a great variety of thoſe goods, beſides a con- 
fiderable number of others belonging to the druggiſts, and 
Indeed the chief manu- 
factures of this city are thoſe of linen and woollen ; for 
both which it has been long famous, on account of the 
peculiar way the women had of letting down their ſpin- 
dles from the top of their houſes quite to the ground, the 
weight of which is ſuppoſed to make the yarn finer and 
' ſmoother, © | ds * 
The baths of this city, for both ſexes, are very nume - 
rous; and, though inferior in fize and beauty to thoſe of 
Fez and Algiers, yet people ate here more handſomely 
treated, and better accommodated, notwithſtanding the 
city being deſtitute of running water. Both theſe are 
chiefly furniſhed with that element from the eiſterns on 
the top of the houſes, which receive the rain water; and 
a certain quantity is let down from every houſe, by pipes, 
into one or two public reſervoirs; from which 'this and 
the other exigencies of the city are ſupplied, though not 
in ſuch a quantity as to permit the inhabitants to beſtow 
any of it in watering or cleaning the ſtreets, ' which, on 
that account, are always either duſty or dirty: ſo that it 
is very unpleaſant walking in them, eſpecially as their 
houſes have no windows in the front, which has the ap- 
pearance of walking between two dead walls. 
| Here are alſo ſeveral colleges and ſchools, in which are 
many of their learned men and doctors of their law, part 
of whom are maintained at the public expence, and part 
by begging; but all of them are held in high eſteem, as 
the favourites of heaven. The janizaries have very hand- 
. Jome barracks, like thoſe of Algiers; and their aga, or 
chief, a palace, to which they repair for orders. The 
merchants and tradeſmen have a kind of public exchange, 
and the cuſtom-houſe officers a large cuſtom-houſe. There 
38 alſo an arſenal and dock, - ſeated upon the bank of the 
canal, in which they have materials ſufficient for build- 
ing ſeveral galleys. 5 | 55 5 
On the oppoſite ſide is the fort of Goletta already men- 
tioned, and about two leagues diſtant from it is another 


_ caſtle built on a ſmall iſland in the lake; but as there 


is little probability of the town being attacked on that 
tide, this fortification has been long neglected. The 
Principal fortification belonging to the city is the caſtle, 
which is fituated on an eminence that commands the 
whole; it makes a very good appearance at a diſtance, 
and has ſome cannon mounted before the gate: but the 
Jealouſy of .the, government is carried to ſuch an exceſs, 
that it is very dangerous for a Chriſtian to view it too 
attentively ; and it is muchi the. ſafeſt way to paſs by it as 
faſt as one can. 25 705 | 5 
Nabel, the Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy, is ſituated 
in a low ground, a mile and a half from the ſea ſhore, 
about a furlong to the weſtward of the antient Neapolis, 
and about nine miles to the eaſt of Tunis, It is ſtill a 
thriving town, and has been long famed for its potteries; 


the reſt of its inhabitants are huſbandmen, Here are 
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man) inferiptions upon ſtones, iv ſeet in lengeh, and three 
in breadth ; but they are ſo defaced and filled up with 
rubbiſh and mortar, as to be unjntelligible. On the bank, 


of white marble, dn which is curiouſſy caryed a wolf in 
baſſo relievo: 1 N 8 . f 
Hamamet, a ſmal 
upon a low promontory, and is well fortified by nature: 
Some columns and blocks of marble are here to be met 
with; theſe are ruins brought from the neighbouring 
places. This city is ſuppoſed to take its name” from the 
number of wild pigeons bred in the cliffs of the adjacent 
fe , ͤ Np Ih Ht N | : 
Suſa, or Souſa, is a conſiderable trading city, and the 
chief mart for oil; beſides which it carries on a flouriſh- - 
ing trade in linen, a great deal of which is manufactured 
here; with wax, honey, and ſeveral ſorts of pickled fiſh, 
eſpecially that called tunny. The town' ſtands upon a 
high rock, and was once very ſtrong. populous, an 
wealthy, It is {till the reſidence of the Turkiſh baſhaws.- 
The port is commodious and ſafe. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly ſeamen, are civil to ſtrangers; . beſides -theſe, 
there are many merchants and tradeſmen in the woollen 
way, who carry on a commerce with Turky and other 
parts of the Levant, ß Beet 
Eight leagues to the weſtward of Suſa is Kairwany 
vulgarly called Carvan, the Vico Auguſti of the antients; 
This is a walled city, and the ſecond in the kingdom for 
trade and the number of its inhabitants. It is ſituated 
in a/ barren plain, and at the diſtance of half a furlong 
from the walls is a pond and a capacious ciſtern, built to 
receive the rain- water; but the former, which is chiefly 
for the uſe of the cattle, drying up, or putrifying in the 
heat of ſummer, cauſes agues and other diſtempers. Here 
are ſome fine remains of the antient architecture; and the 
great moſque, eſteemed the moſt magnificent and the moſt 
ſaered in all Barbary, is ſupported by an almoſt incredible 
number of granite columns, which the inhabitants ſay 
amount to five hundred; two of which are of ſo fine and 
lively a red, with little white ſpots, that they are eſteemed 
ineſtimable, and the whole ſtructure the moſt magnificent 
in all Africa. %%%ͤ $A ae Digg; 7 
Media, or Mehedia, is ſituated on a ſmall peninſula on 
the eaftern coaſt of the kingdom, and appears to have 
been formerly a place of conſiderable ſtrength, though it 
is not above two hundred and thirty paces in breadth to- 
wards the land fide; but widens on approaching the ſea. 
The port, with an area of about a hundred paces ſquare, 
lies within the walls of the city, with the mouth of it 
opening towards the ſouth; but it is now ſo ſhallow, that 
it can. hardly receive the ſmalleſt, veſſels: The walls 
which ſurrounded. the place were ſtrong and lofty, 
flanked with ſix ſtately towers, beſides others of a ſmaller 
ſize; but all of them were very ſtrong and high, and 
had ſmall gates plated with iron, but. ſp low, that a man 
could not go in or out without ſtooping, and each gf 
theſe were a kind of ſeparate fortreſs. But of all the ſux, 
one which faced the eaſt, and was the only gate on the 
land fide, was built with ſurpriſing ſtrength, having under 
it a vaulted arch ſeventy feet long, guarded, by ſix. ſtrong 
gates, one within another; ſome covered with plated 
iron, 'and others made of croſs iron bars rivetted together, 
with retreats and port-culiſſes all of the ſame metal and 
form. Theſe fortifications were erected by Mehedi, the 
firſt caliph of Kayrwan, who took no leſs pains in beau- 
tifying the city with noble buildings, if they were really 
his: but this a late judicious author much queſtions, from 
there being ſomething too polite and regular in the ſeveral 
capitals, entablatures, and other pieces of antient maſonry, 
defaced as they now are, to imagine the founder of them 
to have been an Arabian. However, there is but little of 
its former ſplendour left, except the walls, and ſome other 
ſtructures which are run to decay. : 
Monaſteer, an antient city of Carthaginian or Roman 
extraction, received its modern name from a monaſtery 
of Auguſtine friars in its neighbourhood. It is now a 
neat thriving city, ſituated ,on the extremity of a cape, 
and encompaſſed by ſtrong walls. Eo 
At the diſtance of fix leagues to the weſt of Tunis is 
ſituated Urbs, or Tuberbo, the Tuburbum Minus of the 


\ 


antients, a ſmall town on the banks of the Mejerdah, 
2, 6 L inhabited 


of a little brook that runs through the old city is a block © 


but opulent city, is compactly built . 


—patabited „ Mobomet, a late bey] lays, 
of ibis kingdom, planted in this 5 a,great 


| "uy of fruit-trees, placing. each ſpecies: in a-ſeparate 


by you 1 


t 


groe: thus the citron trees abe all placed by 3 
without being mixed with the orange or the lime; and 
ou gather the peach or apricot, you are not to 
e pear of apple. In the adjacent valley the ſame 
. ſpirited prince ereſted, opt of the ruins of an an- 
tient amphitheatre, a large maſſy bridge, ar dam, with 
fluices and flood · gates to raiſe the Mejerdah to a proper | 
height, for the refieiing of his plantatipns : but this was, 
too laudable a work for it to laſt long in Barbary, 2 
therefore it has ow entirely broken down an de- 


ſtro 
| he cy of Bayiab, or Beja, this ears of Salluf, is 


a place of ben trade, and the chief mart for corn in the 
whole kingdom. It is built on the declivity of a hill, and 
has the convenience of being well watered. the 
| higheſt part of the city is a citadel of no great firenged, | 
and on the walls, which are raifed out of the-antient ma- 
terials, are ſevetal inſcriptions. | In 20 plains that lie 
before the ey, & 2 public fair is kept every ſummer on the | 
banks of the Mejerdah, to which the i diſtant Arabian 
' tribes reſort with their famiſies and flocks. _ 
Ferreanah is thought, from its lonely firunion and 
other circumſtances, to be che Thala of and was 
once the largeſt city of Biaacium; though i has no other 
temains of its antient grandeur, but ſome ite and other 
3 which the Arabs have left ſfanding on their 
ſtals. It pas been extremely well watered; for, be- 
ides à conſiderable brook. which runs under the walls, 
the city has had ſeveral wells, ſurrounded with a. corri - 
dore, and vaulted over with a cupola. This, with the 
goodneſs of the air, are the only benefits this city can 
urge in favour. of its ſituation ; for, except a ſmall extent 
of ground to the ſouthward, which the inhabitants .cul- 
 tivate by ſupplying it, at proper times, with the water 
ol the rirulet, the reſt of the adjacent country is dry, bat- 
ten, and inboſpitable... The preſpect to the weſtward is 
terminated by ſome naked precipices: and, where the eye 
is at liberty to wander through a. valley between ſome | 
narrow cliffs, you are entertained with no other vie 
than of a deſart ſcorched up with perpetual roma, and 
glowing with the ardent beams of the fun.” - + - 
Twelve leagues to the eaſtward of F. eereanah i is Galen, 
the antient Capſa, which is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
e encloſed with mountains; but the landfrape is 
* go and verdant than that about the laſt mentioned 
Ge rom the proſpect it affords of 3 olive, piſtachio, | 
and other fruit-trees. - However, this reeable ſcene 1s; 
of ſmall extent, and only ſerves to the eye in the 
more diftant profpe& of an interchange of barren bil. 
and vallies. Theſe trees are watered by two ſprings, 
one of which riſes within the citadel, and the — 4 
the center of the city. The latter is probably the foun- 
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lags, it in difficult to. > fix the and 
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and he To 3 1 0 is probab * 45 75 
| caſe; gi ye Toes * way. be juſtly Ei . 
where are many traces of buildings of gr = Þ 
magnificence, as walls; ciſterns; , _” þ a large 

99015 ruins 4 * | vs yo Romay 155 
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ESE winds an — Sf . EE: 77 .the Me: 
PRE 2 tient e 4 
rendered it almoſt Bo diag: 4 7 oh ſez. as Uti 


The wal? pang jo" boo 3p ee ll 7 1 
ferior in elevation to ok on which. Rome was Ty N 
Upon a place which. overlooks the. aka ee rs the” | 
area of a. toom, with, ſeveral. ſmaller. near its 
ſome of them have teſſelated pavements, but r the 
deſign nor the execution, arg very extraordinary, - 
rowing aldng the ſhore, the common ſewers are ſeen-in 
ſeveral places, which, as they were origin: built 
and cemented, time has not in the leaſt impaired, . 
cept theſe, the ciſterns have ſuffered leaſt by he ruin 3 
| the city ; for, belides thoſe which, belonged Fe 

| houſes, there were two ſets for. public ale {wy ce hf 
which was the l we reſervoir, and received. the 1 water, of .- 
the aqueduct, lay near the weft Wall of the city » and con- 
ſiſted of more than twenty contiguous cilterns, . 
| about a; wadred feet long and thirty Wand. The nals 
ciftern is in a higher ſituation near the r it being 
contrived to collect the rain water that fell upon 9 
of it, and upon ſome adjacent pavements, made — 
purpoſe. This, however, might: be repaired with, little 
| Expence, the ſmall.carthen pipes through which the ware - 
wes conveycd wanting only to be cleaned. | 
o other temains of the A and ene 
of this ancient city, the xival of Rome, are now is 
be. ſeep. We find no ſuperb pieces of architecture s 
80 triumpbal arches: no columns of .porphyry or gta 
Nite ; no curious entablatures:. all the . 1 
| &ruQures now to be ſeen, (being erected either. in ce 
Gothic manner, or by the later inhabitants. Hewever, 

| the ruins, of the celebrated aqueduct chat conveyed ahbe 
water ioto the great ciſterns, may be traced to the diſtance _. 
of at lea} fifty miles. This was a very. r 
and that part of it which extends 11 (hs 7 
was beautifully faced with ſtone. D haw — 
that at Arriana, a ſmall village to the northward of N 
are ſeveral b arches, which. he found. to he ſeventy 
feet high, and ſupported hy piers ſixteen . feet. e, by 
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tain mentioned by Salluſt, and was formerly covered with 
a cupola: it is Rill walled round, and diſcharges itſelf 
into a baſon, which was perhaps originally. deſigned for | 
a bath. Theſe two ſprings unite their ſtreams. before they 
heave the City, forming, a pretty large brook, which, from 
the quantity of water, and the rapidity of the. 

might continue its courſe to a great diflance, did not 4 
inhabitants conſtantly- uſe it in ſupplying their planta- 
tions. In the walls of ſome private houſes, and, more | 
_ eſpecially i in thoſe of the citadel, which is:a ſlight. modern 


building, is a great confuſion of columns of granite, en- 


tablatures, and altars, which, when entire, and in their 
proper ſituations, muſt have been _ ornaments to 


the eity. 
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8 K C T. XXIV, 


Of rhe Anh and ahve Avtiquitis 10 bs frond i in 85 King- | 
dems of Tunis. | 


ROM the account we have given 1 of the prindipal 
towns of Tunis, it appears that. this country. abounds, 
with Roman and other antiquities; aud we ſhall now 
add to thoie we have already mentioned, others of a more 
extraordinary nature, The * and learned Dr. Shaw 
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The Water aun above, theſe arches; was: vaulted: - 
over, and; plaiſtered with a ftrong gement: a man of. 
the ordinary ſige may walk. upright in it, and at-Certais - 
diſtances holes. are left open both. far the name 
freſh- air, and the conyenience of cleaning it. 


0 it Doude, a. Mooriſh ſaint, 
] | ſhewn five yards long. 


1 


birds, 


| many tolerable paintings. 


| the Car haginians, is repreſented in the bold poſture! in 


temple was erected at Zowan, and at Tungax, ober 
the fountains by which this agusdudt Was ſupphet  - 
with water; that of Zungar . * have been of - 
the Corinthian order, and ends very beautiful) in 5 15 | 
dome chat has three niches,; and-axtends over the ſuuntain:- 
In theſe niches were ane ſtatues of e 


or other deities. Re” . 4. 1 
Farther to the eaſt is the ſanQnary of, geedy Daus, 5 
which takes its name from David, or as they pronommes 
whoſe a is- here 
Vet this {tw $1:t0- be f 
part of a Roman Pritorium, from the — — Mo» 
ſaic pavements, all of. them executed with, the greatelt 
ſymmetry and exadtneſs; the figures are h res, tres, 
and fiſhes, beautifully inſaid in ſuch a variety of 
colours, that they even appear_more gay and lively than 
The horſe, the- inſignia o 


{ which: it appears upon the. African medals; the birds 


are the hawk and the partridge ; the fiſhes the güt-heat | 
and the mullet; and the trees 4he- palm and the olivrL- 


The deſit ner perhaps, intending go point out the: ſtreugih, 


the diverſions, the hſhery, and the plenty of dates and 


; £ 3 olives, 5 | 
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miles # 3 to FEY is . the A A 


1 1 . Curio landed 2 at 
ene ' afterwatds eut to pieces. 7 8 Sabura. There are 


= eral vent ef antiquities; but none of them 

9 remarkable, -except a: Jurprizing cavern; for from 

_ the; ſea ſhore . this, village, which is about half a mile 
.  diſtadit ne. 


ir is . mountain hollowed with. great art, 


frems the level e ſeg $91 the height of 


twenty or 
, 4 gang, at. proper diſtantes to ſupport the 
roa Theſe are the quarries 0 by Strabos from 
hence the 3 of, \Carth tica, and many 
othex; pigs Lities,. Þ> might receive * mat. tials. 

. N h that . this WY Ga is 2 over 


— bacy as/the,arches belaw lie open to the ſea, 
Aae cl on, each (9 Fog | corey to it is placed 


Ways 3;wh rings, are 2 
E — the rocks, and W En . railed for in 


3 2 ate placed. by. Virgil fome where in this Zulph, 


1 6 n elerptlos merelythe work | 


n 
Ie am eatre of Jem 6 the Tigra of Cel, is 
Sele gie ef a e f conſiſting of Han: 
ng FOI The 1 | 


 — N yp 
rde 


1 10 nd wy the center of it =p 
leeg well of ms Mos pillar. that be den 
1 5 oc a be ſuppoſed to have been 


1 5 ah qa 3: 28 A variety of .colugns, altars 
with defaced inſcriptions, trunky of. .marble ſtatues, one 
_ which: is of the coloſſal kind i in armbur, and another 


. Ks naked Venus, in the attitude and dimenſions of { 
_ the Medicean, both by. good maſter s: but their beads C 


braten ivF;, - Not inferior to 9 ate the triumphal 
binn ordet, cenſiſting of ane large arch, and a 
As final ene on 4 
 «ſorjption upon it. Frem thence. all along to the city, | 
, whigh: is at about à furlong diſtance, is A pavement of | 
J 8 black Rones, with. n parapet wall on each fide, At 
the and of this pavement van paſs through a be utiful 
;-parties; beilt in the. ſame agnner with che triumphal 
arch. This lesde into à ſpatious court, where are the 
- Fuigis of three contiguous temples 3 but the roof, poxticos | 
and ftonts' are broken down, though all the other 
; walls, with! the een and entablatures, remain 


to the . 


nentire. 
„ Gi. eigene 62 leagues. 
| 2 Spaitla, is Caſlaremm The river Derb runs winding 


it, and upon A precipice that hangs over that river, 
i a Mriumphal Arche dere remarkable for the quantity 
and. value of the materials, than for the beauty and ele- 
- dee of the deſign . It cankſts-of only one ſarge arch, 
wich am Attic ſtructure above it, that has ſome ornaments, 
reſembling the Corinthian, upon the entablature; but 
the — are eatively Gothic; yet notwithſtanding the 
rudeneſs of the: workmanſhip, and the oddneſs, 85 the 
ſituation, it has an inſcription, in Which Manlius Felix, 
the founder, is gratefully commemorated. In the ay 
| delow the eity a many mauſolea, upon one of which is 
legy in hexatneter and pentameter verſes. 

5 2 the ſea-goaſt, about two leagues weſt-by-ſouth 
of Hamamel, is e Menara, a mauſoleum erected in 
the ferm of a -eplindrical pedeſtal, near ſixty feet in 
diameter, with a Vault underneath, On the top of this 
ſtructure, juſt above the cornice, are placed ſeveral ſmall | 
—_ 3 Moors ſuppoſe to have been deſigned 
mps for the direction of marines. All 

ae are ha GAO: Gree wires of which are ſtill le- 
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FI OY i vey ie . 4. Anil Avi 
C. Swellit Pontiano oak and the. 


thirty. ferts > large pill ars and arches, which, haye | 
deen Words more applicable to the ſubject, than a paſſage in 


labourer, 8 in is 1 55 any 7 3 but that this is | 


ſtru TIL there” Lo Kill to 1 rn |. 


_ crphas; of Spzitla, the ancient | Sufetula, which is of the ; 2 
ſide, with the fragment of an in- 


Auunculo; another, 
other, Vitellio 71 Patr. 


ere ate alſo a variety of theſe 


a at Hyara; 


ſquare, with a niche en one of the tides, or & wide 


of the Arabs. 
It is. perhaps impoſſible to conclude this ſection with 


the preface to the travels of the learned author we have 
ſo often quoted: 4. A traveller, 
* falling into a, feriows train of thought, whieri he 
© are ſeen in theſe countries: He is ſtruck with the 
er ſolitude of the few. domes and portjcoes that are left 
e ſtanding, which hiſtory tells him were crouded with 
'« iphabitants; where Syphax, and Maſſiniſſa, Scipio 


* Arians; the. aracens 25 the Turks, have in their 
40. turns given laws. 
points out to Him the W 
e human art and contrivance, teminding him of the 
ie many thouſands that lie buried 1 now 4 in 
hes n __ N th the world.” 1 | 
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Fog the Pins: Cuſtims, Aint, FT Palthic if the 
Tunes, particularly of the Turks, Moors, and Hrabs ; 
_ tvith many Cuftons that are agreeable to the Prafiite 1 * 


3 Ages. 
Fas \HE Tauntfens in Several, and A edel the 


Algie 's 5 a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabs, Jews, 
Obriſtian merchants; and ſlaves; with this remarkable 
difference, that they are here more polite and civilized; 
and entirely free from that haughtineſs, inſolende and 
cruelty. for which the reſt of- the: people in Barbary are 
juſtly branded. They. are in general much more kind 
nd humane to their flaves, though they-treat the Knights 
of Malta, who ate reduced to that condition with greater 
everity, e chiefly to 7 e them to purchaſe their freedo 
at à dearer rate: for beſides the iron ſhackle which xl 
are obliged to wear about their ankles, they . 
a huge heavy chain faftened to it, which commonly _ 
wei hs twenty fiye pounds, and which they are obliged; _ 
either to. twiſt about their legs, though it is then very 
troubleſome to walk with; or to hang it to their girdle 
by a hook, which: Cauſes a pain in the fide; or elſe to 
hang it over their ſhoulder. They were formerly put 
to-the hardeft labours, ſuch as carrying of ſand, "ſtone, 
and. mortar for the builders, on which account they 
were obliged to write to Malta as ſoon as poffible for 
their ranſom. The Malteſe, on the other hand, were * 
ſooner. informed cf their ill freatment, than they o 
dered all their Turkiſh ſlaves to be eruelly baſtinadoed 
| by. way of return, In e Ach. of which theſe 
| were obliged to write to the niſeens, that if they 
continued to make the Malteſe ſlaves work at Tunis; 
they ſhould be cudgelled to death at Malta; and this at 
be put an end to this additional ue | 


<ysys © + 


8 
cog <img more intent upon 9 and the 8 
ment of manufactures, than upon plundering and crui- 
ſing; on which account the people have juſtly obtained 
the. character of not living like their neighbours, in 4 
. perpetual open war with the Chriſtian power ; but of” 


.cultivating their iriendlhip, an readily joining in their 
alliances. ? FLIER 
The 
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phe 170 A. round, others 'of an octagon form; others 5 


ry pl ng like a balcony « on tlie top, all of them ſup- 
5 by four, fix, or eight columtis, and well preſerved; 
oo. their inſcriptions ate defaced by time, or by the 
cn 


ſays he, can ſcatce fail of 


J and Cæſar: where the orthodox Chriſtians and the 


pile, every heap of ruins 
wks 1 and inſtability of all 


_inhabitants of the metropolis, are like thoſe of : 


& obſerves ſuch large ſcenes of tuiris and deſolation, as big 
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the nature of opium, and is probably a mixture of that | 


..+ about their Joins. The ladies affect to have their hair | with other drugs. 
The Turks and Moors are every where early riſers, | 


ſedate gravity, and good manners, that, though their | before him. The partridges and ſome other birds, on the 


mean taverns being kept by their ſlaves, as is done at | 
Algiers, and thoſe they have are better regulated; whence | means an opportunity of coming near them, 2 oh 


thoſe very flaves are allowed to chaſtiſe even a 
Turk, if ke drinks too much, or behaves inſolently; and | of his piece through one of the. holes, he W Fa 
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whole covey at once. The Arabs have likewiſe another proper for carrying off the water. When a number ß 
met hod of catching partridges; for obſerving that aſtet people are to be admitted, as upon the circumeifign of — 


their being haſtily ſprung two or three times, they be- 
1 languid, they then run in upon them, 
and knock them down with their zerwatties, which are 


a-child, or the celebration of a marriage, they are ſeldom . 
received into any of the rooms, but only into this court, 


ſhort. ſticks' bound round with iron, or inlaid with braſs 
or pewter. Thoſe Arabs who are not maſters of a 
gun make ule: of theſe both for offenſive and defenſive 
p y % ¾ ˙— —»⅛»¾⅛ ̃pmp . ³˙¹—bw ö 

Ihe Bedoweens, a name given to the Arabs who live 
in tents,. ſtill retain many of the cuſtoms we read of in 
ſacred and profane hiſtory ; for except theit religion, they 


are the ſame people they were two or three thouſand| 


years ago. Upon meeting each other, they ſtill make 


uſe of the primitive ſalutation, Peace be unto thee. 


The inferiors ſhew. their deference and reſpect to their 
ſuperiors, by kiſling their feet, knees, or garments, while 
the children, or kinsfolk, pay the ſame reſpect to the 
heads of their parents, and aged relations. In ſalutin 
each other, they clap their right hand on their breaſt, 
while thoſe who are more intimately acquainted, or are 
of an equal age or dignity, mutually kiſs the hand, 
head, or ſhoulder; and, at their great ſolemnities, the 
Z ww alſo. compliments her hutband by kiffing his 
%%% nr reg er arr ee 0 ox 

_ Perſons of the higheſt character, like the antient pa- 
triarchs and the heroes of Homer, perform what we ſhould 
term menial offices.. aha greateſt prince, when viſited. 


uy 


by a_ſtranger, is not aſhamed to fetch a lamb from his 
flock and kill it, while the princeſs makes haſte to pre- 
pare her fire and kettle, and then dreſſes it. The cuſtom 
Of. walking either bare- foot, or with ſandals, renders the 
compliment of waſhing the ſtrangers feet ſtill neceſſary : 
this is done by the maſter of the family, who firſt preſents 
himſelf, and is always the moſt officious in this act of 


kindneſs. When his entertainment is ready, he would | 
pace is either planted with flowers, bordered round with 


think it a ſhame to fit down with his gueſts; inſtead 01 
which he ſtands all the time, and waits upon them: yet, 
notwithſtanding this reſpect, thoſe are ſometimes over- 
taken and robbed in the morning, by the very perſons 
who entertained them with ſuch hoſpitality the night 
before. ro 1 BY | 9 5 

Te reſpect paid by the polite nations of Europe to the 
femile fex, is in this country conſidered as abſurd in- 
fringements of that law of nature which aſſigns the pre- 
eminence to man: for the wives are only conſidered as 
_ a ſuperior claſs of ſervants, who are yet to have the great- 
eſt ſhare of toil and labour. While the lazy -hutbands 
take their repoſe under ſome neighbouring ſhade, and 
the young men and maidens attend the flocks, the wives 
are all day either employed at grinding at the mill, dreſ- 
ſing proviſions, or working at their looms ; and, to con- 
dclude the day, they till, as in ancient times, take a 
pitcher, or goats-skin, and tying their ſucking children 
to their backs, trudge two or three miles to fetch water : 
yet, notwithſtanding all this buſineſs, neither theſe coun- 
try ladies, nor thoſe of ſtil} higher rank in the cities, will 
lay aſide any of their ornaments, neither their noſe- jewels, 
their bracelets for their arms and legs, or their ear-rings, 
all of which are very cumberſome; nor will they omit 
tinging their eyes with lead ore; ſo prevalent is cuſtom, 
Ka, ſo fond are even the ladies in Barbary of appearing 
in the faſhion. | rn eg © 

The method of building both in Barbary and the Le- 
vant ſeems alſo to have continued the ſame from the moſt 
early ages. Their houſes are ſquare buildings, with flat 
roots, ſurrounding a court, where alone they are orna- 
mented, Indeed large doors, ſpacious rooms, marble 


pavements, and cloiſtered courts, with fountains ſome- |. 


times playing in the midſt, are well adapted to the heat 
of the climate. | > | 

On leaving the ſtreets, which are generally narrow, 
with a range of ſhops on each ſide, and entering one of 
the principal houſes, you firſt paſs through a porch, or 
gate-way, with benches on each ſide, where the maſter 
of the family receives viſits and diſpatches buſineſs, few 
perſons, even among the neareſt relations, being admit- 
ted any farther, except upon extraordinary occaſions : 
from hence you paſs into the court, which lying open to 
the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, 
either paved with marble, or ſuch coarſer materials as are 


43 


from the heat of the weather, a kind of 


the flat roof to. the, other, 


| churches, ny 


more commodious entertainment; and, to ſhelter them 
veil is expanded 
upon ropes from one fide of the parapet wall or latꝛice of 
| o this covering, Which 
may be folded or unfolded at pleaſure, Dr. Shaw remarks, 
that the Pſalmiſt ſeems to allude, in that beautiful expreſ- 
ſion, ©. Thou ſpreadeſt out the heavens like a curtain.” 

This: court is uſually ſurrounded with as many cloiſters 
above each other as the houſe is ſtories high, with either 
a baluſtrade, or lattice-work round thoſe above, to pre- 
vent any perſons from falling down. You are conduct- 
ed from the cloĩſter and galleries into large ſpacious cham- 


bers of the ſame length with the court; but they have 


ſeldom or never any communication with each other, and 


one of theſe rooms frequently ſerves a whole family, par- 


ticularly when many perſons join in the rent of a houſe; 
henoe the cities of Barbary are extremely populous in 
proportion to their exk tent. . 
Their moſques are built exactly in the form of our. 
inſtead of pews the floor is covered with 
mats. Near the middle a pulpit is erected, from whence 
the Mufti, or one of the ne every Friday explains 
a part of the Koran, and exhorts the people to piety, 
and good works. -_ „„ . 
Near all the cities and villages is a large ſpot of ground, 
in which they bury the dead. Every family has a par- 
ticular part of it walled in like a garden, in which the 
bones of their anceſtors have, for many generations, re- 
mained undiſturbed. In theſe encloſures the graves are 


all ſeparate and diſtinct, each having a ſlone placed up- 


right both at the head and feet, while the intermediate 


ſtone, or paved all over with tiles. The graves of per- 


ſons of diſtinction are diſtinguiſhed by their having a 
iquare room with a cupola built over them; which be- 


ing conſtantly kept clean, white-waſhed, and beautified, 


they to this day continue, as. our author remarks, an 


excellent comment upon the expreſſion of our Saviour, 
where he compares the hypocrites to whited ſepulehres, 
which appear outwardly beautiful, but are within full of 
dead mens bones and all uncleanneſs, Matth. xxiti. 27. 
It is worthy of obſervation, with reſpe* to theſe ſe- 
veral ſtructures, that where extraordinary ſtrength is re- 
quired, the plaiſter and cement are, to all appearance, of 
the ſame conſiſtence and compoſition with thoſe of the 
antients. Thus out author obſerves, that the ciſterns 
built by Sultan ben Eglib, in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom of Tunis, are of equal ſolidity with the famous ones 
at Carthage, and continue as firm and compact, unleſs 
where they have been deſignedly broken, as if they were 
but juſt. finiſhed. The compoſition is made in the fol- 
lowing manner 5 
They take two parts of wood-aſhes, three of lime, and 
one of ſine ſand, which, after being well ſifted and mix- 
ed together, they beat inceſſantly for three days and nights 
with wooden mallets, ſprinkling them alternately, and 
at proper times with a little oil and water, till they 
become of a due conſiſtence. This compoſition is chiefly 
uſed in their ciſterns, arches, and terraces: but the pipes 
of their aqueducts are joined with tow and lime beat 
together with oil only, without any mixture of water, 
Both theſe compoſitions ſoon aſſume the hardneſs of 
ſtone, and ſuffer no water to pervade them. 
The ingenious and learned divine we have fo often 
quoted, and from whom we have borrowed the above 
article, alſo obſerves, that, inſtead of common glue, the 
joyners frequently uſe a preparation of cheeſe, which is 
firſt to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till 
the wheyie matter is waſhed out. When this is done, 
they pound it again with a ſmall quantity of fine lime, 
and apply it afterwards as quick as poſſible toſuch hoards 
as are to be joined together; which, after the cement 
becomes dry, it is ſaid, will not be ſeparated even by 


water itſelf. | 5 | 
We ſhall now take a view of the habitations of the 


Bedoweens and Kabyles, the former the inhabitants of 


the 


which, is then covered with mats and carpets for their 
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worthy to fill the throne” | 1 "this alice . 
vent, it is Keldom | "up again _ | 
much bloodſhed; rapine, and violence. Fg Y 
ates 


The dignity of Dey is-nowdwindled (0 ſuoh u degt 
that he who enjoys it has ſcaroe half the ſhare in a; 
vernment, "which the beys poſſeſſed when they 


next rank undder it; for theſe were then ha? Rowe 80 


vernors of the provinces, where they lived in great Rate 


and nfi * 
and grandeur, gaining immenſe wealth by er ripen 


their fellow ſubſets; and by ſinking 2 cond 5 
5 @ 


of the revenue into their own cbffers: whereas the 

vf dividing the kingdom into two circuits, and collect- 
the revenue in per ſon, at the head of his flying camp, 

has at onoe ſtripped them of the greateit branch of their 


of them are ſupported by 
25 , and others b ehe | 
1 * 10  oceafion at each of t = 
tes the whole inte ſevera] apartments; | 
2nd 82 poke being covered with hooks; the Arabs: 
Hang u hem their eloathe, faddles, baſkets, 5 
Hike inſtruments. e take- their reſt by lyi Fr 
4 mat, or ca 2 pped in their hykes, hie have | and 
been already deſcribed in eee Algiers, and have 
neither bed, mattreſs, nor pow. When there are a 
Number of theſe tents r, they are uſually placed 
in a circle, and in the jr the cattle are incloſed in 
the area in the middle; to ſecure them from the wild beaſts, 
In ſhort, Virgi's deſeri of their manner of living 
and decamping is 4s july raven, as if he had but lately 
made his obſervations. | - 
The villages of the Kabyles conkift of 4 number of 
cott es, built either with bricks dried in the fun, with 
the materials of ſome ancient ruins,or with hurdlesdaub- 
ed over with mud; while the roofs are covered with 
ſtraw, or turf, ſupported by reeds, or the branches of 
trees. In the largeſt of them there is ſeldom more than 


one room, which not only ſerves for à kitchen, dining- | 
room, and bed-chamber, but one corner of it is reſerved | 


for their foals, calves, and kids. In theſe huts the wo- 
men make their blankets called hykes, and the goats hair 
cloth for their tents ; but, inſtead of weaving them with 
2 ſhuttle, they conduct every thread of the We Wir 
their fingers. e COLES, 


8 E 0 T. ul. | 
of the Government, Laws, Commence, ep Language f the| 


Tunifeens. 5 


HE overnment of Tunis is at + call like that 

of Algiers, entirely deſpotic ; but with this dif- 
. that the dignity of Dey of Algiers is elective, 
while that of the Bey of Tunis it not only hereditary, 
but he has the power of nominating which of his ſons, 
he chooſes for his ſucceſſor; or, if he thinks none of 
them worthy of that honour, he may chooſe either a 
brother or a nephew to ſucceed him in the throne. - 


wealth, grandeur, and authority, and left them omy a 
mere dependence on the favour Leden. Both the Deys 
and the Divan took great umbra at this exceſs of power, 
and much more on their entaiſing the royal dignity on 
their deſcendants, and rendering it fill more ſecure to 


them by the alliances they contra ded with the Arabian 


princes, their near neighbours ; but the noble and united 
r they made “ ſhake off this new and irkſome 
yoke, inſtead of meeting with the ſucceſs they expected, 
ſerved rather to render it more heavy and durable. 
The Bey, however, ſhews a great indifferenes to all 
the grandeur of ſtate, and is contented with ſceuring to | 
him and his deſcendants the privilege of reigning” with 
an uncontrouled ſway. He has indeed very powerful rea- 
ſons to prevent his making ſuch a ſplendid figure as 
would rather create envy and jealouſy, than awe and 
regard, either from his ſubjeQs, eſpecially the Moors 


| and Arabs, or from his neighbours, and more particu- 


the Dey of Algiers. 


1 larl 
| What the revenues and land- forves of the Beyof" Tunis 


are, is not eaſy to gueſs, the former chiefly conſi ling in the 
tribute which the Moors and Arabs pay, and in the euſ- 
| toms ariſing from imports and exports, both of which are 
in a conſtant fluctuation ; for both the Moors and Arabs 
frequently find means of eluding the payment offftheir 
taxes. Ihe forces of the Bey chiefly conſiſt of i. | 
does and a few militia, the latter ot whom ate chieny 
kept in their garriſons and ſea-ports ; but are neither 16 
well-paid nor diſciplined as thoſe of Algiers. The rene- 
gado foldiers, who chiefly compoſe the Bey's guard and 


the garriſon of his capitol, are indeed better 59 


The Beys are alſo equally independent both of the 

Grand Seignior and the Divan. They were indeed on- 
under the protection of the former; but the rapacious ex- 
tortions and tyranny of the baſhas in a manner obliged 
them to ſhake off their yoke, and form à government of 
their own, which was ſettled in ſuch a manner, that their 
Deys, as they were then called, could do nothing with- 
out the conſent of the divan : but they at og. 2 found 
means to rid themſelves alſo of this uneaſy clog, tho? 
the government ftill-retains a thadow of both; for the 
Porte has till a ba ſha who reſides here; but his power 
and influence ar e ſo inconſiderable, that he only ferves to. 
remind the Tuniſeens of their being once ſubject to the 


and cloathed. Befides theſe the Bey can, upon all emer- 
gencies, commiand a powertul army of Moors and Arabs, 
both horſe and foot; but can have no us r r 
on their fidelity. 
Their ſhips are alſo mock dated to what mi t be 
e d from ſuch a maritime trading nation. 
that dong tothe e 2 more anden 
and all of them poorly rigged, the largeſt car no 
more than forty guns: defide theſe , rao: Yon | 
thirty galliots, which carry from twenty to a hundred 
and twenty men; theſe are generally ommanded by 4 
renegado, and manned partly by ſome of the fame peo- 
ple, 220 artly by Turks and Couloglies, or the ſons of 
married 3x (9g The Chriſtian ſlaves work the ſhip, 


Grand Seignior, or at moſt to prevent the regency taking 
any meaſures prejudicial to his intereſt. As to the divan, | 
it being chiefly compoſed of the friends and creatures of 
the Bey, they are rather aſſembled to give a forced ap- 
probation to his refolutions, than for him to conſult 
them about their juſtice and expediency. 

When this new form of government was firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, the Deyſhip, as hath 
the ſupreme dignity, and the Beys, Who were the next 
in rank, were entirely ſubordinate; but having ſinee huilt 
their power on the ruin of the Dey's, they have by de- 
grees raiſed themſelves to their preſent independency ; 


and, by making the office of Bey hereditary, have en- 


revent thoſe frequent depoſitions, rehel- 

| Hons, and ices Wed are too common in an elec- 
tive monarchy. They have, however, been unable to 
revent jealouſies and cabals, or to hinder the ſons re- 
belling againſt their fathers, or W en ſuch of their 


deavoured to | 


been already intimated, was 


and thoſe of the Mahometan religion are only .concern- - 


ed in the fighting part. The four great thips fet' out 


Jon a oruiſe, and are ſupplied with biſcuit, oil, butter, 
| and vinegar, by the Bey; but as theſe provifions Are an- 


ſufficient, their captains, for two platters more Wow 


every Turk, enlarge the allowance. 

Other galliots are alſo fitted out by private owners, 
who cruize at their own expence, pay the ſhips crew, 
defray other charges, and are allowed'the fole property 
of the prizes they take, except ſuch e as the 
Bey referves for himfelf. 5 = 1 
Then any of the government | ina py 
the hull of the veſſel and half the cargo, ing inane 


| expence has been deducted, belong to the Bey; andithe = 


other half is dividedbetween the rais, or captain, and 
the company. The rais has ſix ſhares, the under tai 
four, the maſter two, the cockſwain two, and enk 
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ſhip of war, the Bey commonly ſends the captain the 


- uſual preſents of 'oxen, ſheep, poultry, and other re- 


All trading veſſels which load or unload in this 
kingdom, are obliged to pay anchorage, which a- 
mounts to ſeventeen piaſters, and alſo. for loading and 
unloading. The average on ſhips loading being part of 
the public revenue, riſes and falls according to the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate. This duty, which ran high in the year: 
1733, amounted to twenty piaſters for every ſhip, whe- 
ther loading or unloading. To theſe may be added, the 
duty of two per cent: called the conſulage, on eyery car- 
go taken on board at Tunis, and is for the ſalary of the 
conlul and other officers. The paſſports granted to 
French captains are, at the deſire of their own crown, 
limited. to three years; at the end of which they are to 
appear before an admiralty- court in France, under ſevere 
1 before they renew it: but thoſe granted to 
the Engliſh extend to fourteen years, without their being 
— — fined to the above-mentioned obligation. 
All public conventions and inſtruments are written in 
the Arabic tongue, which, fiom the introduction of the 
Turkiſh religion into Barhary, and the intercourſe with 
the Moors, is much corrupted from its antient energy 
and elegance. The public commerce is generally carried 
1 by the help of the Lingua Franca. 
Ihe great number of renegadoes from France, Spain, 
and Italy „which are here much encouraged, on account 
of their abilities, uſefulneis, and profeſſed hatred to all 


| Chritiians, have likewiſe rendered their languages ſo 


familiar in theſe pazts, eſpecially in Tunis, that it would 
be dangerous to talk of ſtate affairs in any of them before 
either the Turks or Moors. Ma 
find means to raiſe theinſelves to the moſt confider- 
able employments, and gain immenſe riches. 

The Jews alſo ſwarm in this kingdom, on account 
| of their uſefulneſs and commerce, and live after their p 

manner in their ſeparate quarters. There axe computed 
to be no leſs than nine or ten thouſand in the city of 
Tunis, many of whom carry on a very conſiderable 


commerce; and as they are mueh addicted to cheat in | 


their weights and meaſures, to make fraudulent bank- 
Tuptcies, and alſo to adulterate gold duſt and other com- 
madities, they are generally more ſevereh puniſhed or 
fined than any other foreigners ; eſpecially if they are 
caught in diminiſhing or counterfeiting the coin, which 
is much the ſame here as at Algiers. „ 
The puniſuhmed inflicted on criminals ate much the 
lame at Tunis as at Algiers, only their ſuperſtition has 
dictated a differen method of putting to death thoſe xe- 
negadoes who turn Chriſtiang. Their oruelt / is here ex · 
dienen, for they either wrap them up in a cloth 
dipped in melted pitch, andithen ſet ĩt on fire; or elſe put 
them to a more lipgaring death, by encloſing the whole 
body, excent the head, andrubbingthat gd theface-with | 
honey, which expoſes them to the bite and Rings of 
Waſps and other -inſeas, by which they are tortured ſe- 
veral days and nights before they expire. . 
| They alſo punith with inhuman cruelty the: ſlaves h 
attempt to run away, eſpecially ſuch as kill their Maho- 


e 
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y of theſe renegadoes {ome villas, or country eats, in its neig 


[bo 


ft offerice they break the of. 
Fender n arme and legs, be kim to 3 horis's. tail, asd 
Irag him thro' all the ſtreets; after Which, if he be 
ill alive, they give bis body to the Franks or European 
Christians; but the boys frequently take the body out 
of the executioner's hands, in ſpight of the mezoar, ar 
fub-baſha; and having dragged it about ſome time longer, 
foeft it with ſtraw, and, aiter many other indignities, at 
laſt throw it into ſome ditch, from whenee it is fetched 
by the Franks in order to be interre. | 
Tunis exports to France, Morocco ſkins, hides, Wool, 
gorn, oil, beans, lentils, and wax; and receives in ex- 
change Languedoc cloths, Spaniſh wool, iron, ſteel, 
hardware, paper, brandy, wine, pepper, cloyes ſugar, 
and vermillion. The Italian trade is carried on entirely 
by the Jews, who ſend the ſame commodities as to France, 
and import from thence gold and ſilver tiſſue, Spanith 
cloths, damaſks, and ſeveral ſorts of ſilk and woollen 
ſtuffs. The Moors and Turks export to the Levant gold 
Gait, chequins, woollen ſtuffs, bales of caps, and lead; 
and bring in return filks, calicoes, iron, vermillion, and 
allum. They vend much the ſame kind of commodi- 
ties into Egypt ; but the oil that is carried thither muſt 
be put up in jars, and not in caſks, the greateſt part 
of it being deſigned for the lamps of Mecca and Medina ; 
and the Arabians would think it polluted, as the caſks 
might formerly have contained wine. From thence they | 
export in exchange rice, linen, flax, eotton, and coffee. 
The number of French ſhips freighted at Tunis b 
the Turks, Moors, and Jews, are ſaid to amount an- 
nually. to no leſs than a hundred and fifty to the Levant, 
and fifty for France and Italy; but as for thoſe f 
the Engliſh, their number is quite uncertain. _ - 
One conſiderable branch of the commerce of Tunis 
conſiſts in the caravan veſſels which trade to the Levant, 
not only on account of the half average they pay to the 
ſtate, but of the vaſt concourſe of people they occaſion, 
and the tax on paſſports ;. but the moſt conſiderable of all 
the caravans are thoſe from Sallee and the Cadenſis; the 
firſt of which arrives about three weeks before the faſt of 
Ramadan, and enriches the Tuniſeens with gold duſt 
and chequins to the value of a hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The Cadenſian, which comes in twice a year, 
alſo brings plenty of gold duſt, befides a conſiderable 
number of negroes, which they exchange for cloths, 
Venice gl Hes, coral, wire, paper, 777 SET --. 
In meſt other reſpeRs, the commerce of the Tuniſeens 
is carried on much after the ſame manner as that of Al- 
giers, with this advantage, that foreigners are uſed with 
much greater equity and humanity. TheEnglith, French, 
Dutch, Imperialiſts, and Genoeie, have their conſuls, 
Who arelikewiſe treated with much greater reſpect. They 
have not only fine -hauſes in the metropolis, but hand 
hbourhood ; and 
in both they live in a ſplendid manner. The duty of 
o per cent, on all the veſſels that take their cargo on 
ard at Tunis, which ſerves for their's and their of- 


- 
+» Od 


| 


| 


ficers ſalaries, Is collected by a merchant of the greateſt 
reputation, who paſſes his account every year before the 
conſul, chancellor, and four other merchants, | 
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Its Situation and Extent ; with a Neſcripticn of the Gulph | 
Tenet 2/40 of 0G» Rites 4 7 


FINHOUGH this ſtate is tributary to the Porte, and 
1 under its protection, it aſſumes the name af a 
kingdom; the grand ſeignior being always fond of mul- 
tiplying theſe titles, in order to ſwell the pomp and 
grandeur of his own. It receives its name from that of 
h is tiled New Tripoli, to diſtin- 


As OTROS, whie , 1190 iti 
guich it from a much more antient city an Fhœnicia, 
which ſtill retains its former name. - 
| Thekingdomof Tripoli, inaluding the deſart of Barca, 
and the zeſt of Barbary, is bounded on thę eaſt by Egypt, 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, on the weit by 
Tunis, and on the ſouth by Nubia and.unknown parts of 
Africa, extending from ten degrees thirty miuites 5 
hn i ir 
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*. "thirty degrees eaſt longitiide ſtom London, which, with | 
the windmgs of the'coaft, give it an extent of above 


twelve hundred miles in length: but as to its breadth 


from north to ſouth,” it varies very much, it 1 
3 


But few rivers diſcharge themſelves. into it, and thoſe are 


bottom of it. It Was antiently called the Syrtis Magna, 


in ſome places x hugdred, and in others three huned 


= 


miles from north tè ſputh;* ©; 


T Theeoaſt affords no natural curioſity, except the gulph 


of Sidfa; which has its name from a ſmall iiland at the 


to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmaller one on the coaſt of Tunis, 
and its being more dangerous to mariners, from its draw 
ing with greater violence, and the ſands being deeper. 


of no great note: nor are the Magra, Ruſalmabes, Ca- 
farniacar, and others, that empty themfelves into the Me- 
diterranean, of greater conſequence, except their ſerving 
to nouriſh an intinite number of palm- trees by their being 


I is country is at preſent divided into maritime and 
inland: the inhabitants of the former live chiefly upon 
commerce and the piraticak trade, and the latter for the 
moſt part on plunder and robbery. Each of theſe divi- 
fioris has ſome cities and towns, with a much larger 
number of villages, which lie chiefly ſcattered through 


the latter; but moſt of them are very poor and thinly. 


inhabited, the country being almoſt every where ſandy 
and barren; Indeed, all the cities and towns worthy of 


notice are ſituated along the coaſt. Of the moſt con- 


fiderable of theſe we ſhall give ſome account, the reſt | 


roll the metropolis of this kingdom, is ſituat- 


being either gone to ruin, and entirely depopulated, or 
inhabited only by a few fiſhermen, people Wwho burn 
lime, the makers of pot-aſhes, and a few labourers, all 
reduced to extreme poverty through the exactions of the 
government, or the frequent depredations of the Arabs. 


SECT. NuIII. 


122 


4 Deſerigtion of the City of Tripoly, or Tripoli, the Capital 
of the Ki 4 &: 
Arch in that City. 


} 


1 ed in fourteen degrees thirty minutes. eaſt longi- 
tude from London, and in thirty-three degrees five mi- 


* 


nutes north latitude, and was once divided into two parts, 


the Old and the New. The former was the native | 


Place of the emperor Severus, and is ſuppoſed to have 


been built by the Romans; after which it was conquered 


by the Vandals, and at laſt deſtroyed by the Mahometans; 
ſince which time it has never recovered itſelf, or if it did, 
has been ſuffered to run to decay, and is now almoſt gone 
to ruin. The latter, which is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 


from it, is of no great extent; but is populous and in a 


flouriſhing condition. It ſtands on a ſandy ground by 


the ſea-ſhore, and is encompaſſed with high walls and 


ſtrong ramparts, flanked with pyramidical towers, but 
has no ditch. It has only two gates, one on the ſouth 
towards the country, and the ot her on the north fronting 


the ſea, where the city ſpreads itſelf in the form of à 


creſcent, near a ſpacious and commodious haven. The 
point to the eaſt is little elſe beſides a group of rocks, on 
which are to be ſeen ſome antient forts, which are now 
run to decay; but that to the weſtward is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, encompaſſed with fortifications in the mo- 


dern taſte, and defended by ſome large cannon, 


New Tripoli is ſuppoſed to have been built by the na- 
tives, who gave it the name of Tarabilis, or Trebilis, 

- whence the Latins calt it Tripolis. According to ſome 
authors it was formerly a place of very great trade, on ac- 
count of its neighbourhood to Numidia, Tunis, and 
other conſiderable places; and was therefore reſorted to 
by veſſels from Malta, Venice, Sicily, Marſeilles, and 


„other ports, it having one of the moſt commodious 


havens along the whole coaſt till you come to Alexandria; 
and by this means it became ſo opulent, that it abounded 
with fine moſques, hoſpitals, and other public buildings, 
and being filled with rich merchants, excelled Tunis 
both in wealth and beauty. It now indeed retains but 
few traces of its antient ſplendour, it having little elſe 
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Illes buried in the ſand 5 


| long agodefiroyed, had it not been for a tradition'which 


C 7 


| ful misfortune. In confirmation of this they ſthew a ſtone 


| | | 4 but ſtill perſiſting in their work, in ſpight of this ſaperna + 
diſtributed into canals, without which it would be im- [tural warning, they were all buried under a pr dit. 


poſſible for them to grow in the ſandy deſarts. cloud of ſand. It is probable Tome magniticentfiruthire . - 


| as it labours under two greatinconveniences; the firſt is the 
I want of fweet water, here being neither rivers, ſprings, 
nor any other means of ſupplying it with that neceffary 


; and particularly of an antient triumphal | p N . 
N Iral J miles together on the land- ſide with = dry fandy ſoil. / 
This, ſome authors maintain, was formerly arable and 1 
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to invite the eye but the diſtant proſpett; forthe Tours ©  - ö; 
within the city-are low'and mean, dirty and itregular ; 8 
yet it has ſome monuments, which remove all foi; 3 
of its havintz once made à much more noble appear. 
ance, particularly 2 triumphal arch; one half of hien 
but What is ſeen aboye' it is 2 


2a ſufficient proof of its former grandeur.”  -*- 


2 
% 3 
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"This triumphal arch is the only antiquity te be met 
with in this country; and even this would have beer 


paſſes among the inhabitants, that the very attempt to 


demoliſn ĩt would infallibly be attended by ſome dread- 


half looſened from the reit, and confidently aſſert, that a 
prince having begun to remove ſome af the ſtenes, the 
workmen were as firſt frighted by a terrible earthquake; 


was erected near this elegant arch, ſince one cannot dig 
near it far under ground, without finding ſome of bs 
roy pieces of ' marble that are any where to be met 
The architecture and baſſo relievos in this famous 
work are finely executed. The four corners of the build. 
ing are ſupported by an equal number of pilaſters adornect 
with vine leaves. Over each of the four gates is # 
triumphal chariot; in one 6f which is repreſented Alex- 
ander drawn by two ſphinxes, with ſome ſlaves under it; 
The inſcriptionsover the gates are all worn out, except 

one on the north ſide, which is {till legible. The flones 

of this ſtructure are all of fine marble, between five and 
fix feet thick, and are faſlened to each other by iron . 


= 


cramps, without either mortar or cement. 


We need not, however, wonder at the decay of thiscity; . 


oy 


element, but reſervoirs for ſaving the rain; the fecond . 
inconvenience is the great ſcarcity of corn, and the other 
produce of the earth, the city being ſurrounded for ſeve- 


fertile ground, that produced great abundance of corn and 
other grain, till being overflowed by the ſea, it left thoſe 
vaſt quantities of ſand which now cover the whole ſur- 
face of the earth, and render it incapable of producing 
any thing but palm trees, which are ſaid 8 great 
plenty, notwithſtanding the barrenneſs and dryneſs of the 
ſoil, and yield the moſt delightful dates, which is a con- 
ſiderable part of their food; beſides theſe they have the 
lotus, a fruit reckoned finer than dates; and as the na- 
tives make from it a moſt excellent wine, this plant 
ſerves them both for meat and drinn. 
Near the tity walls is a famous burying-ground, in 
which are found coffins, urns, medals, and other curious 
relics of antiquity. The Franciſcan friars have here 
a handſome church, convent, and hofpital ; the laſt of 
which is the more neceſſary, as the city is ſo often; and 
ſo ſeverely, viſited by the plague. Other orders of 
monks have been likewiſe ſettled there, but have ſince 
been obliged to abandon it. The country is, however, 
adorned with a multiplicity of handſome villas, the gar- 
dens'of which are chiefly cultivated by Chriſtian ſlaves. 
It is obſervable, with reſpect to thoſe unhappy wretches, 
that there is only a very ſmall number of them here, 
when compared with the many thouſands in the citiesof . 
Algiers and Tunis, whence they are locked up at night - 
in one ſingle bagnio. The people juſt keep a ſufficient 
number to cultivate their gardens and ſerve them in the 
loweſt offices, and ſell all the reſt. ee, 
The people here carry on a great trade in linen cloth, 
eat quantities of which are made hy the inhabitants; 
5 their chief dependance is on their corſairs, and thoſe 
of other nations which reſort to this city; they indeed 
keep only ſix or ſeven at moſt, yet theſe are ſo deſperate 
and make ſuch advantage of their ſituation, by being 
within reach of thoſe merchant-ſhips which trade into 
Egypt, Italy, and the pier ure that they greatly 
infeſt thoſe ſeas, and do much miſchief, HERE 
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Zara, or Joata, another ruinous town, encompaſied 
1 old-deeayed wall, and ſeated near the ſea, about 
thirteen leagues from the ifland of — or Jerbis. It 
is at preſent inhabited ck by poor people, WE 


either by; burning quick- lime and pot-aſhes, or follow 


ph 


the piratical and fiming trade. All theſe ſtand on the 

eaſtern coaſt of the gulph of Sidra : : thoſe that are within 

it, and on — — ade, ate in a ſtill more ruinous 

condition. What has moſt contributed to this and to 55 
3 of their piratical trade, on which, like t 

nel hbours, they chiefly ſubſiſted, is their being ſo. near 

e iſland of Malta; which being conveniently ſituat- 

| ed-oppoſ poſite-to the coaſt; the knights of that ifland have 

conſtantly watched them, and, by ſuppreſſing their fre- 


quent excurſions, oblige them to apply to fiſhi , and 
to cultivate as much land about thoſe (EVE as W Wk 
 ferye them from hand to mouth. 

The only place warthy-af- notice on the _ öde of 
the above gulph is Herne, now:a ſmall town. It ſtands 
abont half a mile from the ſea; and is ſurrounded with 
fine ſprings of ſweet water, one of which runs through 
the town, 7 others round the walls, and therefore its 
territory is ſtill capable of bearing corn and garden- 
ſtuff; wry is 10 poor! inhabited, that little advantage 
is obtained from iti This town is ſtil the capital of a 
diſtrict of its own name, which extends from Cape Bomb | 
on the eaſt tothe gulph of Bengaſi, which is above three 
hundred miles j but is chiefly inhabited by wandering 
* Arabs, who are ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand fami- 
lies, that pay a ſmall tribute to the Bey of Tripoli. This 
tract is almoſt every where covered with a plant or ſhrub 
that: bears à thiek'downy leaf, with branches of yellow 
flo vers, and not only keeps green, but bloſſoms during 
the on is tow part of the year.. The bees chiefly feed up- 

flower, which. gives an excellent. kalte to their 


9 weſtern. fide of the gulph of Sidra is alſo the 
diſtrict of Meſrata, Which contains the country antiently 
called Cyrenaica and Pentapolis, from its then having 
five cities; but is now called Meſrata, from its capital, 
It has ſome towns and villages, both on the ſea-ſide and 
within land, that trade with the. Chriſtians for Euro- 
pean commodities, which they fell to the negroes, and 
exch for Les, muſk, and civet, which they carry 
into. Turkey. i The inhabitants were formerly rich and 
warlike, impatient of the yoke of the Tuniſeens, as they 


are now of that of the Tripolitans, They can muſter a- 


bout ten thouſand men ſit to bear arms, and a are soßen af 
war with-the Arabs. - 

The other countries 1 12 n are fill o wore deſkrt 
and void of towns; they are inhabited by much the ſame 


people with the two laſt mentioned, live after the ſame 
tuall endeavouring to free them 


manner, and are perpe 
ſelves from the tribute exacted from them. The land is 
for the moſt part dry, barren, and covered with ſuch light 
ſand, that one cannot trayel through it without ſome- 
times . it above the middle; ſo that · were it 
not for the ance of dates that grow there and for 
ſome mountains that afford paſture for thew "OWNS 
would pans pans to ſubſiſt. 1e 


8 ECT. XXX. 


* the Deſart m Barca, its Situation Fe Extent, andthe 
Manners of t the Inhabitants, | © 


H E defart of Barca, ſituated between Egypt and 
what is more properly cane. "the kingdom of 
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This > chanted ward — Gs pads cially in 
middle, nothing more than a tract of dry and barren 
', | funds, on which acrount the Arabs, i 


Te 
| fants, ſtile it Tho deſart or road of Whirlinds. It almoſt 


inhabitants are ob 
digent neighbours for dates, ſheep, and camels ; theſe laſt 
they ſtand in greater need of than they, on account of 


iged to rae a part with their in- 


their great ſeatcity of graſs, and other proper 


which the temple of Jupiter Ammon antiently ſtood, 
which, though in other reſpects 5 ſituated, was 
encompaſſed a great way r with ſuch quick and 
burning fands, as have always been detrimental to-travel- 
lers, not only as they fink under their feet, but, being 
bee and heated by the rays of the ſun, are eaſily raiſe 
by every breath of wind, which, if it happens to be in 
their faces, almoſt burns out their eyes, and Rifles them 
for want of breath; and, if vehement, often overwhelmg 
whole caravans. The fad cataſtrophe of Camby ſes and 
his army in his bold attempt againſt that temple and 
oracle, as well as Alexander's more ſucceſsful, though 
difficult expedition thither, are well known. 
whale, the country may be juſtly termed ſo wild a deſart, 
that there is no travelling through it without the direc- 


tion of: the Rars, or the helpofa compaſs; and though it 
was once the'thorough-fare for the caravans from Bar- 


bary to Mecca, yet it has been fince ſo infeſted with 
will Arabs, that thoſe caravans are obliged to travel 2 


hundred and fifty miles about to avoid being plundered. 


food: IT 5 
The moſt deſatt and dangerous canton of all is that in 


ol 


ext fearci W 


- 


Upon the 


Some of the French geographers divide the country of 


ee into what they term the kingdom, and the deſart ; 
the former of which bay ſome: contiderable ports, towns, 


and villages; and is under the protection of the Porte, 


and governed by a Cady whe reſides at Tri pores but 
other authors call the coaſt, the eaſtern ſhore of Tripoli : 
it is, however, more commonly known by the name of 


beſides which it has ſeveralothers, and the ruins of many 


more, now reduced to poor villages ; hut what condition 
they are in, or by whom they are governed, is not knawn. 


Indeed the maritime towns are probably under the pro- 
tection of the Potte ; but whether under the goyetnment 
of the Baſha of Tripoli or Egypt; or whether they have 
formed themſelves into inde endent-ftates, like thoſe of 
Tunis and Algiers, is not e: 5. to determine. 

” The inhabitants of the maritime towns are more ciri⸗ 
lized and converſable than thoſe of the inland country, 
and haye imbibed notions of humanity and juſtice, while 
the people who live in the deſart appear in many reſpects 
ſavages, and, like other wild Arabs, ſubſiſt by übel 
and plunder. 1149 

It was indeed by che Arabs that this tract, till then 2 
continued barren deſart, was firſt inhabited; theſe, at 


but as they multiplied, and the ſeveral tribes engaged 


in frequent wars againſt each other, the ſtrongeſt drove 


the weakeſt out of the beſt fpots, and ſent them to wander 


and miſerable condition, the country yielding little food 
and no raiment. Hence they are repreſented as being 
the moſt diſagreeable of all tha Arabs, their bodies hav- 
ing ſcarcely any thing but ſkin and bones, their faces 


are meagre, their looks fierce and rayenous, and their 


it fe arb, which is what they commonly take from the paſ- 
engers and-pilgrims who travel through thoſe parts, is 


2 tattered with-long wearing, while the pooreſt haveſcarce- | 
ly a rag to wrap round their waiſts. It is no wonder that 


theſe are ſaid to be the moſt reſolute and expert robbers 
and plunderers; but both regu ently yield-them ſo miſe- 
|rablea harveſt; that neceſſity forces them to make excur- 
ſions as far as into Numidia, Lib 


parts, to rh freſh ſupplies. Hardened by indigence, 


they 


in the deſart parts, where they live in the moſt abject 


theit firſt coming into it, ſettled in the beſt cantons; 


a, and other ſouthern | 
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Derne, from one of its moſt conſiderable towns and ports; 
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cealed or net; f 
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for the merchants and pitgrime-who travel: through this 
defart; to take that method to ade what ſmall gold they fwillſerveas 4 ſummaty of the manners of the-people; 

carry about them; and. whether any be found ſo con- N 

hey conſtantly ſtrip them. of all they. 

_- /pevand, where Britiſh factories are eſtabliſhed, our au- 

4) es was entertained with extraordinary marks of gene- 
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„ Batbary, as given us by the learned Br. Shaw, 


Solimate, and ſtateôf the contr ß 
in the ſeveral marmime towns: of Barbary and the 


and friendſhip, having the uſe not only of their 
s; bubof their horſes, their janizaries; and ſervants. 


otro eee vo; oP loot inland towns and villages there is generally 2 
. | 118 nere 18 5 4 
pf: the Taxes laid on] houſt | * 

I per officer to attend it, here 
tertained for one night in the 


houſe ſet apart for the reception of ſtrangers, with a pro- 
er ſons are lodged and en- 


afferd, at the expenoe of the community: but, except at 
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Ak account of the manner bf travelling through 


ſt manner the place will 


theſe,” and the places before- mentioned, there are no 


Tripoli are nearly the ſame with thoſe of Algiers 
and Tunis, we ſhall not tire our readers with a needleſs 
repetition of them. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
Beys of Tripoli are not mere titular vaſſals to the Porte, 


like the governments we have been deſcribing, but are 
really under a kind of ſubjection, and pay an annual tri- 
bute to the Grand Seignior. This, joined to the other 


exigencies of the regeney, the avarice of the 'Turkiſh | 


houſes of entertainment throughout this extenſive coun- 


try; yet, were travellers: to furniſh themſelves with tents, 


it would not only be attended with expence and trouble, 
but might raiſe the ſuſpicion of the Arabs of their being: 


perſons of rank and fortune, and conſequently too rich 


and tempting a booty to be ſuffered to eſcape. If, there- 
fore, in the courſe of their travels they do not fall in with 


Bafhas ſent thither from C. nſtantinople, and the general the hovels of the Kabyles, or the encampments of the 


decay of commerce, obliges them to load the ſubjects 
ſcorching heat of the fun by day, er the cold of the 


with fuch heavy taxes and extortions, as hath reduced the 


Arabs, they can have nothing to protect them from the 


' greateſt part of the peqple to the loweſt degree of indi- 


The public revenues, like thoſe of which we have 
already treated, ariſe chiefly from their corſairs, who are 
few; and befides-theſe they have only common 
ſmall gallies, poorly manned: and equipped. Another 


very 


branch of the revenue ariſes from the duties on imports 
and exports, and from the taxes laid-onf the Jews, which 
are extremely high. Theſe people are very numerous, 
and carry on the greateſt ſhare of the Italian commerce: 
The natives alfo, though ever ſo poor, muſt pay a part 
of the produce of their ground or other manufactures. 


' The 


the Arabs-and Moors are equally reftive and impatient 
under the Turkiſh yoke, and are kept ſo poor, that no- 


extort it from them. 


The Bey, by receiving the pr 


hing but force, and ſometimes-exemplary ſeverity, can 


otection of the Porte, 


| trees, the ſhelf of a rock, or a cave. 


Moors and. Arabs in the country are alſo heavily] 
taxed, and among them the Bey ſends his flying camp of 
Janizaries, and ſometimes goes himſelf at the head of 
them, to levy the impoſitions laid: upon them: for both 


ſtill keeps up a kind of deſpotic power; for as he is 


generaliſſimo of all the forces, by ap 


inting the officers 


who act in all capacities under him, he has obtained ſuch 

an abſokite power over the Divan, that it is now conti“ 
nued only as-a matter of form, the members having no- 
thing to do but to approve and ratify whatever he is 
pour to lay before them; nor does the Porte; or its, 

_ Baſha, give themſelves the leaſt concern about the go- 
vernment; for, provided he does but punctually pay his 
tribute to the one, and ſatisfy the avarice of the'other, 


they leave him to govern the reſt 
rannical a manner as he chooſes. 

As te the commerce of 'I'ripolh, it ch 
of ſuch ſlaves: as are taken by their corſairs, or ſuch as 
they traffic for with their neighhonrs; the preateſt part 
of both they ſend into Turky, Where they can diſpoſe of 


in as arbitrary and ty- 


iefly conſiſts either 


them to the beſt. advantage. The next branch is that of 
aſhes, which they buy from the Arabians, and ſell: to 
the Europeans to make glaſs and ſoap. The reſt of 


their traffic is ſo inconſiderable 


notice. . 


It is- obſervable, that the regeney are here more ſeru- 
pulbus obſervers of their treaties with other nations; and 


puniſh the breach of them with greater ſeverity than 
any of their neighbours: this- punctuality, whether it. 
proceeds from real probity, or a conſeiouſneſs of their 


as to · be unworthy of 


own weakneſs, is, nevertheleſs, of no ſmall advantage to 


the navigation of the commercial. nations. 


* Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may 
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night, unleſs they have the happineſs to find a grove of 


When they a | 
of the Arabs, they are entertained ene night on free coſt, 
and furniſhed with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for 
themſelves and their horſes. Upon their arrival they are 
generally preſented with a bowl of milk; and a baſket of 
figs, dates raifins, or other dried fruit; the maſter of 
the tent where they lodge then fetches them, according 
to the: number of their company; either à kid, a goat, a 
ſheep, or lamb; half of which is rie his 
wife, and ſerved up with cuſcuſu; and the reſt is uſually 
roaſted, and ſerved for their breakfaſt or dinner the next 


ſhelter them from the weather, they have their inconve- 
niences; for, beſides the fleas and lice, which are here 


in all their quarters, the apprehenſions of being bit or 


ſtung by the viper, the ſrorpion, os the venomous ſpider, 


| ſeldom fails; in ſome parts of theſe countries, to inter- 


rupt the repoſe ſo grateful to a weary traveller. They 
are no leſs d Rurbedby the calves, kids, and other young 
cattle, that are every night tied up in the tents, to pre- 
vent their ſucking their dams; for the cords being ge- 
nerally made of loofe ſpun yatnz they frequently break 

V% 


looſe, and trample bver them. 


When they are entertained in æ eourteous manner, 

which is not always the caſe, they may highly pleaſe the 
maſter of the tent by 70 him either a knife, a couple 
of flints, or a little Engliſh gunpowder ; which being: 
much ſtronger than theirs, they highly eſteem, and keep 
it to ſerve as priming for their fire- arms; and the wife 


_ 


| will return a thouſand thanks for à pair of ſeiſſars, a 


ſkean of thread, or a large needle, which are extraor- 
SENT Y THO d bo Men/RT. 
Our author ſays, that during the exceſſive heats of 


meeting with a party of the Arab free-booters,ithey*tra- 
yelled in the night, which, according to an Arabian 
proverb, having no eyes, few of them dare venture a.. 


broad, from their not knowing into what dangers and 
ambuſcades they may fall. Our travellers-had then fre- 


quent reaſon to call to mind the words of the Pfalmiſt. 
all the beaſts of the foreſt do move; the lions roaring. 
« after their prey“: for. leopards, hyænas, 4 2 
"riety of ravenous beaſts then call to, and anſwer each 
other; the different ſexes by this means, perhaps, finding 


out and correſponding with their mates; and theſe ſounds: 


are ſo fortunate to find an encampment 


* 
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5 bur though the tents of the wandeting Arabs may 


fummer, and particularly when they were afraid or 


be night, wherein 


nd a va- 
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ſuch parties coming . td live upon theni; thooſe ſuch 


their dogs, or obſerved ſome of their flocks, it yas with 


was frequently ineffect 1. When they came up with 
them, they were accommodated as hath been already men- 
tioned, for on night; and if in travelling the next day, This a 
„ | | 22 7», .  eomphints mate of it both to the Grand Seignior and 
Divan, 10 greatly exaſperated thetii againſt the French, 
that their ambaſſador at that court, who had expreſs or- 


Tue repaſt, or an untaſted pri rt, Who hade 
ders not to recede in the leaſt from his maſters preten- 


for a traveller to be always dreſſed in the habit of the 
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e every ſtranger to be a ſpy ſent to-take a ſurvey of 
tho 7 


repriſals. 
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eight or nine hours. . T hey, conſtantly. roſe at break of 


day, and ſetting forward with the ſun, travelled till the 
egan to look out | 


middle of the aftetnoon, when they began t | 
tor the encampments of the Arabs, Who; to prevent 
places as are leaſt conſpicuous: and, indeed, unleſs they 
diſcovered; the ſmoke, of, their tents, and the barking of 


difficulty they were able to find thent, and all their labour 


—— They chanc'd to find 


4 


F 15 » WL * * % N 11 LTH n 1 5 : 
. . They bleſt their ſtars, and thought it luxury, |. 
The beſt method to prevent falling into their hands, is 
country ; for the Arabs are jealous and inquifitive, ſuf- 


fe 


thoſe lands, which they are taught to feat will ons 
time or other be reſtored to the Chriſtians: + 
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with the favonrable anſwer he 
y hgreat fi \ „The Tripolitans, | 


—_ 


110 in refitting their ſhattered veſ- 


Ls a. 
This affair ſoon reached the Ottoman court; and the 


ſions, found it difficult to maintain his honout and inte- 


rest, and was forced to make uſe of. all bis politics, 
bribes, and cabals, to prevent a riiptute between the two 


crowns. But 4t length, after a long and firenuous con- 
teſt, It was agreed, „ 5 i 


2 


ſtantinople, ſince the year 1681, either in Tripolitan 


© ]corfairs; of other vellels, ſhould be {et at liberty, . 
I, That the ſhip of captain Cruvilier, Wet, Cy mag : 
I | faken under the French flag, and carrid to Chios, fl 


of the Bombardment of the City of Tripoli Iy the French i the 


Peace towhich the Tripclitans were obliged to conſent ; and 
an Alſtrad «ef the Treaty whick that Nation concluded 
! ĩ˙² 
"Px bombardment of Tripoli being oneof the lateſt 
and principal events in the hiſtory of that ſtate, we 
ſhall here give it our readers, and ſhall add an abſtract of 


the treaty of peace concluded between the Tripolitans 


andEngliſh; which will enable the reader to form a juſt 
idea of the footing on which the Tripolitans ſtand with 
(he Fargpaan and Chriſtian powers, particularly Eng- 


Jan and France. | | 


The dreadful-execution we are going to mention was 


cauſed by a capture made by a Tripolitan corſair of aſhip 


under French colours, and thofe people detaining a great 
number of French ſubjects in a ſtate of flavery, upon the 
reſtitution of both which the French conſul had in vain 


inſiſted. | Lewis XIV. who was no leſs ſevere in puniſh- 


ing the breach of faith in others, than famous for his diſ- 
regard to it himſelf, highly reſented this treatment, and 
ordered all his captains who cruiſed in thoie ſeas to make 

Accordingly the marquis D' Anfreville, WhO Was ſent 
by commodore Du Queine to convoy two prizes he had 


taken at the iſland of Hiero, on the north coaſt of Sicily, 


meeting with ſix veſſels belonging to Tripoli, immedi- 
ately attacked them; three of them, however, making 
all the ſail they could, were ſo happy as to get out of the 
reach of his guns; while the other three venturing to 
ſtand the engagement, were at length much ſhattered, 
and glad to eſcape to the ihand of Chios, in order to 


refit. NL 5 „ 
Commodore Du Queſne, being informed of what had 


Paſſed, followed tem thither with a ſquadron of ſeven 


ſhips; but, before he began any hoſtilities, ſent to ac- 


quaint the Aga who commanded in that place, * that 


he came as a friend, and had expreſs orders to come 
in queſt of ſome Tripolitan pirates, who, by the tenor 
« of the treaties then in force, were ſtiled rebellious * 
ſubjects, and given up to the juft vengeance of the 
<« emperor of France.” The Tripolitans, however, be- 


ing at that time maſters of the port and city, this ſpecious 


+ Me 


] be reſtored, with all its artillery, arms, rigging, cc. 
| That no Tfipolitan ſhip ſhould pretend to viſit any : - 


trading veſſels under French colours, in caſe. they were 
provided with paſſports from the French admiral. _... . 


thoſe of an enemy. 


* 
. 


Who ſhould be found on board any othet vellel, even 


longing to that kingdom ſhould take any prize within a 
leſs diſtance than ten leagues of the French coaſt, - _ . 
| The Tripolitans, however, an articles 


the utmoſt indignation, This Lewis expected, and the 
next year, on the 15th of June, 1685, the marſhal 


capital at the head of his fleet, where being joined by 
the marquis of Anfreville and captain Neſmond, they 
anchored within a league of the walls of the city, 


belonging to the men of war anchored within gun- hot 
of the town, and about eight at night began the at- 
tack. Mr. Tourville, who had the command, ordered 


three armed gallies before-the port, to prevent any ob- 


ſtruction from the enemy. At about ten o'clock they 
began to throw ſome bombs into the place with great 


oops all that night, though they had kept a conſtant 
firing of their muſquetry, the two foregoing nights, on 
the bombardiers, when they were at a farther diſtance. 


hundred bombs into the place. They reſumed the fire 


flames in ſeveral parts of the town, without receivin 


canſed the port every where to be ſounded, in ſpight of 
all their fire, in order to diſcover a proper place for rai- 
ſing a freſh battery, which might deſtroy both the town 
and its fortifications. In the mean while ſome of the 
bombs falling on a place where the people were aſſem- 
bled, killed about thirty dr forty of them, and threw 
the whole city into the utmoſt conſternation, the eople 


filling the air with the moſt dreadful cries. At length 


5s finding 


That alt the French ſlaves who had failed from Cen. 


ould 


&Etrees, vice-admiral of France; appeared before their 


ſucceſs, without any moleſtation from the Tripolitan 


on the night following about midnight, and made ſuch 
terrible execution, that they could ſee the ſpreading 


uy 


to demand 4 parley, and promiſed either to oblige the 


That all ſtrangers on board any French veſſel ſhould 8 
[| pats free and unmoleſted ; and likewiſe all Frenchmen 


That no French prizes, of priſoners, ſhould be fold in 
any port belonging to Tripoli ; and that no corſair be- 


with 


where they formed their line of battle. On the 22d the 
bombardiers got all the mortars ready, while the ſhallops 


By ſix the next morning the French had thrown five 


one ſhot from it; and the next day the.marſhal d Etrees 
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3s was hoifted on the top of it, and faluted by a third 
dite large of the ſume number of canon. Thus ended 
this dreadful expedition, to the great fatisfact ion ef the 
French monarch and his trading ſubjects to thoſe parts. 
_ We ſhall conclude this account of ' Tripok with a 
treaty of peace and commerce concluded by the regency 


1ng.an End te 1 of that piratical ſtate with our vice-admiral Baker in 

chice of hoſiti the year 1716, in which the Englifh are imntediztely 
| have time to determine on the articles that” he ſhould | concerned, eſpecially the commercial part of the na- 

ſend them, Tiik Affüred him that no time fhould be tin. 


LIE 4 & 


f the principal members, who had accompa- Articles of pedce and commerce between his myſt ſacred mas 
| the French army, and Mr. La Croix, who | Bey, Yuſef Dey, the divan, and the reſt of the oficers and 
was to ſetye N interpreter. J Pechle e the city and n renewed, conclud- 
© Theſe met with a civil. reception, and the next day | ed, and ratified; on the nineteenth'of Fuly, A. D. 1716, by + 
the articles were read before the divan, the principal of Felt Baker, Eſq; vice-admiral, Sc. | 


crowns as! an equivalent for all the captures they had | I. That from this time forward, for ever, there ſhall 
: ch | Weid be a true and inviolable peace between the moſt ſerene 
alſd reſtore. all the Chriſtian captives. they had taken | king of Great Britain and the moſt illuſtrious lords and 
chting 18 governors of the city and kingdom of Tripoli, in Barbaryz 
„on dccount of the impoſſibility of rai- | and therefore, if the ſhips and fubjects of either party 
large a ſum ; but, after ſome debates, they agreed | ſhall happen to meet at ſea; or elſewhere, they thall ſhew 
ay down five hundred thouſand livres, and toreleaſe | all 1 reſpect and friendſhip. - © 1 
I. That all merchantſhips belonging to the dominions 


1 


miſed that one part of it ſhould be ſent that very night, | of Great Britain fhall pay no more than three per cent. 


and the remainder within twenty days. This term the | cuſtom for all the goods they ſhall fell in this kingdom ; 
and for thoſe they ſhall not fell, they ſhall be permitted 


niſhing his fleet with 2 daily ſupply 6f horned cattte for | freely to take them again on board their thips, without 


- their maintenance, and that of the flaves, As to the paying any duty 


| | II. That all their ſhips and other veſſels belonging to 
ey ſald were all they then had with- | the ſubjecis of Great Britain, and to the city and Ring- 


5 en city and its neighbourhood; and as to the four | dom of Tripoli, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traffic 


HY 


_ the Jewiſh ſynagogue of all its rich lamps, the janiza- | their voyage. 


undred more which were then rowing in the ſeven gal- | where they pleaſe,” without any fearch or moleſtation 
Hes belongin - to that ſtate, and then in the ſervice of | from each other; and that all perſons and paſſengers of 
whatever country, and all money, goods, and merchan- 
F their principal citizens as hoſtages for their dize belonging to any other people on board any of the 
Ii i} ſaid ſhips or veſſels, thall be entirely free, and not ſtop- 
ped, taken, or plundered, or receive any damage from 
either party. 5 1 i 
"IT. T hat the ſhipsof Tripoli meeting with any mer- 


| | veſſels of his ſaid majeſty meet with any ove lest 4 

laid, they were obliged to ſtrip their wives of; and at | fo Tripoli, and their commanders ſhall produce a pat 

the ſame time releaſed a merchant-ſhip from Marſeilles, | ſigned by the governors. of Tripoli, and a certificate from 

which they had taken a little before. They did not, | the Engliſh conſul there; or if the major part of the 
A 


However, complete the payment of the 8 carp $1 ſiinx | veſſels company be Turks, Moors, or flaves belonging 


d {tripped to Tripoli, they ſhall be freely allowed to proceed on 
Ties of their mitred caps, their horſes of their richeſt | V. That no commander or other get iq of any ſhip or 
Barneſs, and their grand ſtandard of its gilt filyer ball; the] veſſel of Tripoli ſhall take out of arp fel belonging to 


£ 
3 


Britain, or to any of his ſubjects wrecked on any part of 


went in and read them before the Dey and divan, where| that neither the goods thall he ſeized, nor the men made 
being ſolgmnly ſigned and ſealed, public notice was given] ſlaves; but that all the ſubjects of Tripoli all uſe their 


of it by- a double diſcharge of twenty-five cannon, the] utmoſt endeavours to ſave the men and their VII. 75 > 
* | e Tha 
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5 Ake are to ga to any other place-at e 
AE. Prog: Great Bins CG 45 of: pe doin 
VII po if any viſe F 
at it an) ve uni „Algiers 
Tetuan, Sallee, or any other . ; 
of Great Britain, bring any veſſels be ir | 
jeſty's ſubjects to Tripoli, or to any pft of 1 
dam, che governors there ſhall not Permit. chem te 
_ fold within the territories of Tripoli. e Ek 49 
28. That if any of king of Great: Britaime fit. 
25 8 er. Tripoli, or any of its territories, 
. oney ſhall not PETE but mall remain 
the uch 6c conful.. 
X. That neither the conſul, nor any 


* 


55 
3 
2 N 
«x 
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3 all be bound to pay the debts of any other ſub⸗ 
them of Great — . — r mpg become: 1 for 
a publie ac. = 


tion: 7 — that of the onſet: } 2 
XII. That if any ſubject — his Nee .majoty n in 
any part of the 1 of Tripoli ſhall happen toſtrike, 
wound, or kill a Turk or Moor, if he be taken, he ſhall 
be puniſhed with no greater ſeverity than a Turk for 
the like offence; but if he eſcape, neither the Engliſh | 
conſul, nor any other Britiſh ſubject, ſhall: be in "oy; 
manner queſtioned:or troubled on that account. | 
XIII. That the Engliſh» conful-refidi _ at Tripoli; 
ſhall always enjoy the entire freedom fety of his 
perſon and eſtate, and ſhall be allowed to * his 
own interpreter and broker. He may freely go on board 
any ſhip in the roads as often as he 13 he may have 
the liberty of the country; he ſhall be allowed a place 
of worſhip, and no perſon thall ins, him i in word or 


XIV. That not only during this Sünde of this 
ace and friend ſhip, but alſo if any breach or war ſhould 
feet ha =m between his Britannic majeſty and the 
kingdom of Tripoli, the conful,: and all the ki = 
Great Britain's other ſubjects in the dominions of 
poli, ſhall at all times have full and abſolute liderty : 8 
depart, and to go into their own or any other country, 
in any ſhip or veſſel they ſhall think fit; and to take with 
them.” all their effects, goods, families, and: ſervants, 
tho h born in the country, without any moleſtation 
or hindrance. 
XV. That no ſubject of his Britannte majeſty while 
x paſſenger from, or to, any port, ſhall be moleſted, 
though he be in a ſhip or veſſel at war with Tripoli. 

XVI. That if any of his Britannic majeſty's 
war come to Tripoli, or to any other place that 
dom with, any prize, they ſhall have liberty to fell or 
diſpoſe of it at 
theſe ſhips ſhall not be obliged to pay any cuſtoms 
whatever; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, vic- 
tuals, or any other things, they mop N buy them 
at the market - price. 

XVII. That when any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhit: 
of war appear before Tripoli, upon notice given to the 
Engliſh conſul, or by the commander to the chief go- 
vernor of I ripoli, public proclamation ſhall be imme- 
diately made to ſecure the Chriſtian ' captives, and if 
after that, any Chriſtians eſcape on board any of thoſe 
ſhips of war, they ſhall not be required back; nor ſhall 
the conſul or commander, or any other Britiſh ſubject, | 
be obliged to pay for thoſe eſcaped Chriſtians. 
XVIII. That all the merchant ſhips coming to the 
city or kingdom. of Tripoli, though not belonging to 
Great-Britain, may freely put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh conſul in ſelling and diſpoſing of 
their goods and merchandize, if they think proper;wirhs 
out any moleſtation. _ 

XIX. That all Britiſh ſhips of war carrying his majeſty” 8 
flag, upon their appearing before the city of Tripoli, 
ſhall be ſaluted with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon 
fired from the caſtle, and that the ſhips ſhall return the 
lame number. 
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% N >Phat 1 ey nictehs t thip bebe 285 "7" 
I Britain, or 10 any: other eh i being Go of 
the Britith conful, ſhall be Go in ih, 
poli; and hindered” from Procerdin to fea lo 
three'days; / under the pretence 'of 'arming 


— 


Jeng ob war ot this government, or any . r a t - 
— | Ver. 25 


XXI. That no 
turn Mahometarr in 
unleſs he volunt 
nor, With the 
twenty four hours,” 
toy to deR Mahometan., . 


citiſh, bied . 
the ci: and k 


in cofiſüil's inter 


in Tripoli; ripoli; Hall at all times have fl to put up the 
Britiſh aire the top of his houſe; and to Continue it 
"oo there di yo 28 5 Jorg — he . "and the Britiſh 


e 


A 5 of Gbr, T's js 
re 77 the government o ri- 
poll à part of his Britan nic majeſty 


inhabitants thereof ſhall be deemed his natural ſubjects, 


with their ſhips carrying Britiſh colours, ſhall be per- 

mitted freely to trade in any part of the kingdom of 
Tripoli ; and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation, either 
on the ſeas or otherwiſe, in the ſame manner, and with 


ed in this and all former treaties in behalf of the Bri- 
tiſh nation and ſubjects.” : | 
XXIV. And whereas in the treaty condgdet:: in the 


Narborough, an article was inſerted, b Which the ſhips 
of Tripoli were excluded cruifing be ore fot in fight of 
the port of Tangier, which then belonged to his ma- 
jeſty, it is now ratified and concluded, that none of the 
mips or veſſels belonging to TR ſhalt cruize, or 
look for prizes, before, or in fight of Gibraltar, and 
the iſland of Minorca, to diſturb e or moleſt their com- 
merce in any manner whatſoever, 7 

XXV. That all andever ry article in this treaty, ſhall 
be inviolably kept and obſerved between his ſacred Bri- 
tiſh majeſty, and t 
city and Kingdom of Tripoli ; and all other matters, 
not particularly: expreſſed" in this treaty, . and provided 
for in any former, ſhall ſtill remain in full force, and 
gs be el eemed ye fame as if inſerted here. e 


Dated in the 

city of Tripoli, on the nete tb of June, 
1716 of the & Chriſtian æra, and of the Ma- 
5 bometan Hejira 1128. | ; 


be ide year 2. treaty of peace was bone with 
Tunis to the ſame purpoſe; only there are one or two 
articles of a different nature, particularly the following, 
which is worthy of notice. 

It is agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, that at what- 
ſoever time it ſhall pleaſe. the ' government of Tunis to 
reduce the cuſtoms of the F 8 to leſs than they BY 
at preſent, it ſhall always be obſerved, that the Bri 
cuſtoms ſhall be two per cent. leſs than any german 
that ſhall for the future be made by the French, or than 
ſhall be paid by the ſubjects of France. 


into that 3 of Tunis any naval or warlike ſtores, 
or any kind of proviſions, they ſhall pay no duty or 
cuſtom” Whatſoever. 

We bave only to add, that, with reſpect to Barbary 
in general, all that country. capable of cultivation, was 
once extremely populous, Carthage, the rival of Rom _ 
acquired immenſe 'wealth by commerce, and plant 
different nations. Its wars and its deſtruction form a 
remarkable period in hiſtory, ' | 
This extenſive country, where Chriſtianity is now 


tan PRs, reduced to the loweſt degree of 2 


ott i e | 
nger than S 


All be permitted 0 . 
kingdom of Tripbli, 
city pp before the Dey or Gover= - *' 
ne rpreter, thrice Tins - 2 
and tevery time declares his reſolu- 


bis Britannie Majelty's confi reſiding ; 


sdominions, and the 


as if they had been born in Great-Britain; and wee 


the ſame freedom and privileges, as have been' ſtipnlat= - 


reign of king Charles II. in the year 1676, by Sir John 


the moſt illuſtrions lords, &c. of the 


nde of Almighty: God, in the 


And that in caſe any Britith ſhip or ſhips ſhall” import 


deſpiſed, andits profeſſors taken captiveby the Mahome-- 
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> conciſe hiſtory of the ſtates on thecgaſt 
. reflections on their ed 


rn Univerſal Hilfory. 
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Fzyptians. I be Phenicians afterwardg fent colonies thi- 
ther, and built Utica and ie, The Carthagini- 
ans ſoon became powerful and wealthy 
ing the country divided into a great many little kingdoms! 
and ſtates, either ſubdued or made the princes. on that 

_ coaſt their trihutaries, Who being weary of their yoke, 

were glad of the opportunity of aſſiſting tle Romans in 

ſubduing Carthage, The Romans remained ſovereigns 
of the coaſt of Barba: „till the Vandals, in the fifth 
century, reduced it under their mine. 

The Roman, or rather the Grecian emperors, having 

ſome time after recovered the coaſt of Barbary from the 
Vandals, it remained under their dominion till the Sara- 
den caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made an entire 
conqueſt of all the north of Africa in the ſeventh century, 
and divided the country among their chiefs, of whom the 
ſovereign of Morocco was the moſt conſiderable, poſſeſ- 
ling the north-weſt part of that country, which in the 

Roman diviſion obtained the name of Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, from Tingis or Tangir, the capital, and is now 
ſtiled the empire of Morocco, comprehending the king- 

doms or provinces of Fez and Morocco. The emperors 
of theſe territories are almoſt always at war. with the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, In the eighth century their 
anceſtors made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain; 


but after the loſs of Granada, which happened about the 
| 56 1492, they were diſpoſſeſſed of this country; and 
Ferdinand and who were then upon the throne 
of Spain, obliged them to renounce their religion, or 


ſabella, wh 


* 
o 


made choice of the alternative of going into exile, to re- 
venge themſelves on the Spaniards, and ſupply their ne- 
ceflities, confederated with the Mahometan princes on 
the coaſt of Barbary, and having fitted out little fleets of 
cruiſing veſſels, took all the Spaniſh merchant ſhips they 
met with at ſea, and being well acquainted with the coun- 
try, landed in Spain, and brought away multitudes of 
Spaniards,” and made ſlaves of them. The [Spaniards 
hereupon afſembled a fleet of men of war, invaded Bar- 
bary, and having taken Oran, and many other places 
on the coaſt of Algiers, were in a fair way of making an 
intire conqueſt of that country. In this diftreſs the Afri- 
can princes applied to that famous 'Turkiſh rover, Bar- 
baroſſa, deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt the Chriſtians. He 
very readily complied with their requeſt, but had no 
ſooner repulſed their enemies, than he uſurped the 
government of Algiers, and treated the people who 
called him in as ſlaves; as his brother Heyradin Barba- 
roſſa afSrwards did the people of Tunis; and a third ob- 
tained the government of Tripoli by the like means. In 
theſe uſurpations they were ſupported by theGrand Seig- 
nior, who claimed the ſovereignty of the whole coait, 
and for ſome time they were eſteemed the ſubjects of 
Turky, and governed by Turkiſh baſhas, or viceroys ; but 
eachof theſe ſtates, or rather the military men, at length 
took upon them to elect a ſovereign out of their own 
body, and render themſelves independent of the Turkiſh 
empire. The Grand Seignior has not now ſo much as 
a baſha or officer at Algiers ; but the Dey acts as an ab- 


. a5. lat advanced him. At Tunis and Tripoli he has 


ſtill baſhas, who are ſome check upon the Deys, and have 


E trade, extracted from the 
e coaſt of Barbary was prgbably firſt planted by the 


by trade, and tind-} i 


firſt — 1 — and this naturally made pyrates of thems 


ſolute prince, and is only liable to be depoſed-by the ſol- | tne 


5 trained to rapine and ſpoil, when they were no longer 


in 
able to plunder and deſtroy. the fruitful plains of Valen- 


for, not being content with mere landing and plunderin 
the ſea- ooaſts of Spain, by degrees, being grown — > 
and rich, and made bold and audacious by their ſucceſs, 
they armed their om wy an to attac k, firſt the pa- 
niards upon the high ſeas, and then all the Chriſtian Ha- 
tions in Europe, wherever they could find them. Thus 
this mp of roving and robbing began: 
What magnitude they are ſince arrived to, what miſchief 
they have brought upon the trading part of the world, 
how powerful they are grown, hom they are etected 
into ſtates and governments, nay, into kingdoms, and, as 
they would be called, empires; for the kings of Fez/.and 
Morocco call themſelves emperors, and how they are, 
tothediſgrace of all Chriſtian powers, treated with as 
ſuch, is well known from the hiſtories of thoſe nations 
who have been at any time embroiled with them. 
The firſt Chriſtian prince, who, reſenting the inſo- 
tence of theſe barbarians, and diſdaining to make peace 
with them, reſolved their deſtruction, was the emperor 
Charles V. he was moved with a generous conipaſſion for 
the many thouſands of miſerable Chriſtians who were, at 
that time, kept among them in ſlavery ; and, from 2 
benevolent principle of ſetting the Chriſtian world free 
from the terror of ſuch barbarians, he undertook ſingly 
and without the aſſiſtance of ax other nation, to fall up- 
on them with all his power. In this war, had he been 
Joined by the French and Engliſh, and the Hans-towns, 
(as for the Dutch they were not then a nation) he might 
have cleared the country ; atleaſt, he might havecleared 
the ſea-coaſts of the whole race, and have planted colo- 
nies of Chriſtians in all the ports, for the encouragement 
of commerce, and for the ſatety of all the European na- 
tions. But Francis I. king of France, his mortal and 
conſtant enemy, envied him the glory of the greateſt and 
beſt enterprize that was ever projected in Europe; an 
enterprize à thouſand times beyond all the cruſados and 
expeditions to the Holy Land, which, during a hundred 
and twenty years, coſt Europe, and to no purpoſe, 2 
million of lives and immenſe treaſure. Though the em- 
peror was aſſiſted by no one prince in Chriſtendom, the 
15 pe excepted, (ns his a#tillery would not go far in 
battering down -walls) yet he took the fortreſs of 
Goletta, and afterwards the city, and the whole kingdom 
of Tunis; and, had he kept poſſeſſion, it might have 
proved a happy fore- runner of farther conqueſts; but, 
miſcarrying in his attempt againſt Algier, and a terrible 
ſtorm falling upon his fleet, any farther attempt was laid 
aſide, and the kingdom of Tunis returned to its former 
poſſeſſors, by which means their pyracies are ſtill con- 


Thare ſeems, therefore, to be 2 neceſſity, that all the 
powers of Europe, eſpecially the maritime, ſhould endea- 
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ſions and goods from the hands of rapine and violence, 
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vour to free themſelves from the inſolence of theſs tovers, 


V - 233 0 WEE 
vour to free th | | into the country; and being obliged to ſeek t 
that their ſubjects may thereby be protected in their per- 


ſiſtence by honeſt labour and application, would at lengtii 


their coaſts ſecured from inſults and deſcents, and their 
ſhips from capture onthe ſea; Te conqueſt could not 
be attended with any great difficulty, if the Engliſh; Dutch 
French, and bn 6 
and fleets, and fall upon them in parts bodies, and in | where thoſe Chriſtian nations might ſettle, would be ſo 
ſeveral places at the ſame time. Ihe general benefit of | many new markets for the ſale of thoſe nianufactures, 
commerce would immediately follow, lin the go- | where they had little or no ſale or conſumption” Before. 
vernment of the fea-coaſt towns in the | 
ſion of the ſeveral united powers; ſo that every one ſhould | from the depredations of erful thieves, and their 
poſſeſs them, in proportion to the forces employed in the | commerce and navigation 8 the rapine ofa mercileſs . ' © 
conquering them; the conſequence of the ſucceſs would crew, who are the ruin'of thouſands of families, and, in 


of Chriſtians would be encouriged, by the advantages 
the place, to go over and ſettle upon it, the manufaQures ', 
and mierchandize of Brose mul foci nd à great addi- 


ſoon be ſenſibly felt by the intereſted. parties? for if the | ſome ſenſe the reproach of Chriſtendom? Such meaſures 125 4 f 


quantity bf productions fitted for the ute of merchandize | as theſe ate far from being impractieable; they are 
be ſo conſiderable as we find it to be, even now, under | worthy of being undertaken by the princes and powets 
the indolence and ſloth of the moſt barbarous poope in [of Europe, and would therefore, bring infinitely more 
the world, how may we ſuppoſe all thoſe valuable things | glory to the Chriſtian name, than all their inteſtine wars 
to be increaſed by the induſtry and application of the | among each other, which are the ſcandal of Europe, 
diligent Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſh, French, or | and the only thing that, at firft, let in the Turks and 
Dutch?We might alſo reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Moors, | other barbarians among the. 
being; in conſequence of ſuch aconqueſt driven up farther * Pe es IRE 75s 
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niards would unite, to join their forces tional conſumption ; and the many new ports and/harbors = sn .4 


nds and poſleſ- | Beſides, would not the ſacceſs be delivering Europe 5 . "= 
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A. „ Anthony, fort of St. 428 
. , , > | Antiquities of Egypt, 317 
BEX! in 1 337 „ of Tunis, 507 
Abydus, or Avidq, 300 e Antogonil-bay, i in Madagaſcar, 352 35 
N or $452 eee 3h: & Antonio, iſland of St. 451 wn 
B 329 9 Ants, very prejudicial on the Gold Coaſt, 420 P 
Achen, the city 3278,” - - Apes, many different ſpecies of them on the Gold Coaſt, * 
Achombone, 427 Fs 44, 4.  {Apollinopolis, ruins of, 325 
ARS > io, : Apollonia, cape, 428 
Acron, 423 91 : | Aquamboe, 423 
Adel, 5 22 r Arabia, Felix, 258 
Adinelli, gt. ST on 151 Deſerta, 259 | 
Adiquas, : Cao Petrza, ib. 
Adultery puniſhed with death, wr 10 3 53 | Arabs, 262 
Folis, 298 55 Arabic, gum, how produced, 1 ” 
Acra, 292 $68 Dog 17 . 4 . 3 Aranmi utan iſland, 72 "1 #4 
Africa in general, 307 | e Arbela, 2 | | 
Agonna, 423 e Ardrah, kingdom of, 416 „„ ä 
Agra, 200 3 city of, „„ | | 3 
Agatton, 407 _ i Arebo, 407 Ft | 
Alacſheyer, the ancient Philadelphia, 298 , Areka-nut deſcribed, 5 its PL 147 : = 
Aladulia, 297 . Arka, the ruins of that city, 287 | 
Albacore deſcribed, 182 4 {Armenia Major, 275 | . 
Aleppo, 282 5 Armenian Chriſtians, 276 1 2 
cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtian inhabitants, Ar he river, 75 5 : 
28 | A 
FR kingdom of, 492 5 5 e en . of, 177 
city of, 494 a I Arxzerom, 275 75 
Algerines, their perſons, Manners, and caſtoms, 497 _.. | Arzew, City of, 493 
Alexandretta, 287 | \ - \ | Aſcenſion, iſland of, 433 
Alexandria, 314 wh | Afiain general, 7 
Amadabad, 212 | Afiatic Tartars bardering on the Caſpian * 253 
Amadia, 274 Afia Minor, now called Natolia, 2966 - 
Amaquas tree, deſcription of, 3 55 Aſp, deſcription of, 361 p 
Amara, province of, 336 „ „e procured, 228 - C 
Amboyna iſland, 111 | | Aſſem, 418 : «6 
Amet tree, deſcribed, 97 | 3 Aſſyria, 274 N & 
Amfia, 341 | «At rod Aftrachan, city of, 256 To 
Anamaboa, fort of, 423 a e | Afrachan Tartary, 1b. 
Anatolia, 2 Cr ng rh at I | Aftronomy of the Chineſe, 
Andoman Ad, 132 1 I Atlas, that mountain eſcribed, 483 
Andrew, river of St. 430 Attaqua, 354 
Angazej a, iſland of, 345 K's + = Jattinga, queen of, 224 
Angola, 384 E 3 Ava, 8 of, 174 
Angos, 342 a 1 DO 00 he abſolute . and wie 1 8 to te 
Angot, kingdom of; 336 ; | | 1 ſovereign, 176 
Angouri, the ancient Ancyra, 298 - | Auguſtine 's-bay i is Madagaſcar, 392 
Angria, his dominions conquered 7: the tg, 219. Avido, the antient Abydus, 30⁰ 
Anian in general, 337 Aurengabad, 5 | 
Aniſa, 341 3 5 Aureſs, mountains of, 497 | 
Anjengo, 204 WS 77 - - | Avim, county of, 427 
Annabon, iſland of, 434 2 | I Axuma, 335 | 
Anta, kingdom of, 427 B | 5 4 
AVER, ruins of, 321 OE oe ane 22 { B, Babel- . 
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"Res nd. 111 | e 
Baffo, the antient Paphos, 301 - . 
- Bagameder, kingdom of, 336 „ 1 1 


Bayjah, or Beja, 506 


— City of, 405 


Biſſao, ĩſland of, 452 


Abelmande), 338 

Baboons of the Cape.of Good Hope aſcribed, 3 
their extraordinary _ * 

of Macaſſar, 18 


ä An 


Bagdat, 273 

Bagnios of the Turks, hy | 
Bairam, feaſt of, 272 | | 7 
Balbec;'ruins of, 288 

Bancock, 166 

Banda iſlands in general, 112 
Bang, an 1 herb, 214 


Banian tree deſcribed, 180 
. is, 131 . 
Bantam, town of, 118 : ok 1 
l Pc 


Barabinſkci Tartars, 39 


Barbora, 333 
Barbary in . 480 


Barca, deſart of, 5 {| 


| Barcelor, 223 | I ĩͤ Due 


| Bardoa, province cf, 454 


Barks of China, 48 
Barrady river, 289 ; e 
Barſally, king dom of, 443 DE ESI Mie eee 
»Baſſaim, 215 oC pk T6930 Unaltt wise 
Batacola, 222 . TOR SOT COOL 
Batavia, city of, 114 
Bachs, inchanted ones, 498 
of Nabel, 50 
_Baydour, 222 


n 


eens, 509 ; 
Bencoolen, in the iſle of 33 130 ᷣ 5 
Benematapa, 338 a nnd 
Beer, or Bir, 274 | 
Beogal, 204 
Benguela, kingdom of, 383 

old, city of, 384 5 5 
Benin, kingdom of, 402 


— 


Bennet, a fiſh ſo called at the Cape of Good Hope, 36 
Betel leaf, the manner of Mw = ho. N 8 
Bethlehem, 295 | F-6 +l = 

Betlis, 274 
Biledulgerid, 457 


Bir, or Beer, 274 
Bird remarkable for 3 its colour whenever; it molt 


10 


Birds neſts eaten as 2 great delicacy, I5 3 


Biſnagar, kingdom of, 222 
Biſſago iſlands, 453 


Bithynia, 30 
Birzerta, 50% 
Black ſea deſcribed, 296 


| Blower, a fiſh ſo called, 362 + 


Blue mountain deſcribed, 114 

Blue bird, deſcription of, 1 

Boededo, 407 

Bohol iſland, 11 

Bombardment of the city of Tells, 51 I 3 

Bombay, 215 

Bona, 49 

Bona Viſta, 2 ws 450 

Bonito deſcribed, 182 

Bonzes in Ds the manner in which they impoſe on the 
People, 58 | | 

Borneo, iſland of, in general, 121 

Bornou, province of, 454 

Boſſora. 273 


Bourbon, iſle of, 352 


Bouro iſland, 112 
Bouton iſland, ib. 
Bourtry, 427 
Bramins, 185 
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Bratſki Tartars, 89 


Bravo, 338 £ | 
Brava, ifle of, 450 We 
Brbad · Ruit tree deſcribed, 9 6 


Budſor's religion, 23 


Bagia, „ A T1 
Bulam, 1 0 

Burning the tres 1 | 1 
Burſa, 300 e 


Buſiris, ruins of, 321 


Caiſar, che antient Cæſarea, 297 
Calcutta, 20 

Calicut, 223 „ 
Callimacha, 30g. . 133 un 
Calmuc Tartars, 2 * W 


I a 


tain deſcribed, 293 - 


* 


Cambodia, or Camboya, 154 


Cameleons deſcribed, 299 
Camelopardus deſcribed; 328 
Camels of China, 30 

of Perſia deſcribed, 228 
Camondog tree deſeri bed, 97 


K | Camphire-tree, deſcri tion of, 355 


Canals, how cut in Chi 27 


* | Canals of Egypt, 310, 316 


Cananor, 22 3 


| Canara, province of, 222 
7 ** ]Canarians, 463 


Canary iſlands, 459 


I {Cape city, 378 | 
IJ Cape LOOP 3 56 
Cape 5 


Coaſt, 424 
Cape-town, 378 | 

Cape Verd Iſlands, 40 
Caravans of India deſcribed, 180 
Caramania, 296 
Caria, 298 

Cars, or Kars, 275 
Carthage, 506 
Carwar, 222 
Caſbin, 235 
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{ Caſpian ſea, 253 | 
— why it never 8 its banks, ib. 


-| Caſhmire, province of, 210 


Caſſareen, 507 


| | Caffia-tree deſcribed, 97 


Caſnagut, iſland of, 453 


Caſtro, 302 
Catacombs of Egypt, 320 
near Latakia, 287 


Cataracts of the Nile, 309 
Catharine, convent of, on Mount Sinai, 259 


Catherineburg, 92 


Ceuta city, 486 


 ]Ceylon, iſle of, 13z 
Chalcedon, 300 


Chaldea, 273 


Chaligan, 20g 7 8 
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3, extroardinary ones 90 45- 1 


Cambaya, 212 | e 


Cayas, 459 ; ET 

| |Caregar, Iſland 1 : 
Cebu, or Sebou river, 483 AN 
Celebes or Macaſſar iſland, toy 

Ceram iſland, 112 ” 


Buffaloes of the Cape of ; Good Hege deal, 357 


1 Cre: an ba uſed by the Perſians in 
ices of, 348 2 4 
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Calvery, the 3 of the Holy Sepulchre . cha mou 


Cambodians, their perſons, dreſs, manner, e. i. 
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rwynof, has F 
Chickens, Wiliinn er thn min Io, % 
Chimæra, 3 Wo 
China- tower, 
China in general, 26 
China paper, how — * 4 2 | 
China- ware, how made, ib. 5 
Chineſe, their dreſs, manners, Aab ge. 31 
8 ene al charadter of them, wel OT 
Chintaia, 29989 „ 
898 . 
irigriguas, 354 5 
| Choneſs⸗ the Ain Celle, 298 85 * 3 
Chriſtianſburg, fort of, 423 3% RW 
Chriſtobal de la Laguna, St. 466. 35 
Cilicia, 297 N 
Cinglaſſes, their manners, Ts Kc. i; 15 FOR 
| Cinnamon-tree, ibs 4 | 
Cinope, 298 EF 
Circaſſian Tartary, 257 
Claas, a generous un oe Hotentos, hi wen, , 
Clazomene, 298 
Clove- tree deſcribed, 111 ah ks 7 
Cochaquas, 353 FEA 1 5 —— 


Cochin China, 153 JJ i Tra yl 


Cochin-Chineſe, ib. 
Cochin in Malabar, 224 
Cocoa- tree deſcribed, 114 
Cæſarea, now Caiſar, 297 5 
Coffee · ſhnrub deſcribed, 258 : 

Coins, weights, and meaſures of the Canary ue, 479 
of Ceylon, 142 

of China, 60 


* ” 


— of Gambroon, 2 53 
— of Mocha, 264 
— of Morocco, 491 
— of Sumatra, 231 
at Borneo, 125 
— of Siam, 169 
of Perſia, 25 3 
— of Algiers, 503 
Coletore, 206 F 
Colchis, now een 278 
Colophon, 298 


Coloſs, now Chonoſs, ib. £ | 2 7 | 


Coloſſus of Rhodes, 302 
Commendo, kingdom of, 426 
Comombo, 325 

Comora iflands, 345 
Concordia, town of, 119 
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